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GENERAL INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The literature of this country has undergone, since the 
com me ncement of the present century, one of those peri- 
odical changes, which, in the revolution of years, seem 
inseparably to connect themselves with all the intellec- 
tual pursuits to which the genius and talents of man are 
directed. It is not to the great ebbs and flows of mind 
— to the golden or iron ages, which have alternately il- 
luminated and darkened the world, that we mean to al- 
lude. We refer to changes of a more limited descrip- 
tion ; but scarcely less interesting to the philosophical 
inquirer into the nature of mind, and the various phe- 
nomena attendant on its developement. To such a one 
It must be apparent, that even when the higher powers 
of man's nature seem to be in equal states of activity, the 
leading features of those productions by which that activity 
is made apparent, are widely different at different periods. 
The fluctuation of taste — the alteration in the spirit of the 
times the commanding influence of one or two bold 
and peculinrly constituted minds— are, in general, vague- 
ly and unsatisfactorily set down, as the causes why 
a new order of thidgs should arise in the world of intel- 
lect, and all the old canons of criticism, by which the 
value of mental labour used to be ascertained, rendered 
unstable or swept away altogether. We enter not at pre- 
sent upon any investigation which might lead to more 
accurate conclusions upon this subject ; we wish only to 

r int out the fact, and to direct attention to the influence 
li but too apt imperceptibly to exercise over all our 
judgments. And most especially ought they to be aware 
of its power, who take upon themselves the important 
task of attempting to guide, in any degree, the public 

witmI. 

Whether there he in reality a definable and essential 
•laadard of taste— although, like the precious stone 
■ought for by the enthusiasm of early science, it may 
have hitherto baffled discovery — it is at all events cer- 
tain, that every age has had its own standard, to which 
an appeal was made, and by which its decisions were 
■ngnlated. Different as these standards have common- 
ly "been from each other, it is impossible that they 
cun lO have been correct ; yet, with much error, there 
may have been much truth in each. That man pos- 
aesses but a shallow and bigoted discernment who pins 
| his faith upon the predominant mode and fashion, or 
l i te r ar y and scientific creed of any one country, or any 
isolated portion of time. By all reflecting minds this is a 
truth which it generally admitted ; yet in the practice of 
everyday it is but too frequently forgotten. We are all 
•an apt to look only to what is going on around us, and 
la the pride of our hearts to believe, that what we and 
ear contemporaries are doing is better than what has 


ever been done before. The mere laborious student who 
for ever quarries on the lore of nations and tongues that 
are extinct, is known by the depreciating titles of the 
pedant and hookworm ;— the abstracted reveller among 
theories which exclude all human sympathies, and re- | 
late only to the mysterious laws that govern thought and 
mental perceptions, is distinguished by the equivocal 
appellation of metaphysician, which, in the lips of many, 
is meant to imply, that in devoting himself to the inves- 
tigation of an essence he cannot comprehend, he has 
overlooked the only part of human nature towards the 
improvement of which his wisdom might have been use- 
fully expended. Yet, whilst we perceive the errors into 
which the over-enthusiastic scholar, or the too ardent wor- 
shipper of German philosophy, have fallen, it beodknes 
us not to point at them the finger of derision, or to turn 
away with the self-satisfied conviction of superiority. 
Without the scholar, the wisdom of the past would hove 
been buried under the ruins of fallen empires; and 
without the metaphysician, glimpses of a remoter world, 
— of a higher origin,— »nd of a far nobler destiny, might 
to some liave never been revealed. 

The same observations which apply to different 
of men, may with propriety be extended to different pe- 
riods in the history of this or any other country. Them 
was a time when knightly daring and deeds of bold 
em prize went hand in hand with intellectual culture ; 
and he therefore stood the most conspicuous, whose sword 
was seen to flash in every word, and whose resounding 
verse seemed but an echo to the trampling of his war- 
steed ; — there was a time when theological research and 
polemical controversy gave the leading tone and colour 
to the mind, and when its efforts were estimated only 
in reference to that engrossing subject ; — there was a 
time when the quiet happiness of an agricultural and 
Jltetoral state of sqdety took a strong hold of the ima- 
gination, and, as in the Arcadia of Greece, or of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, the whole population “ babbled of green 
fields," and limpid rivulets murmured through a thou- 
sand eclogues ; — there was a time when quaint conceits, 
and strong antithesis, and startling paradox, and all the 
untrodden paths of thought, however abstract and re- 
fined, or however dependent upon the mere play and 
jingle of conventional sounds, constituted what was de- 
nominated wit, when wit meant something more than 
mere quickness of fancy or readiness of repartee, and 
when, for the reputation of possessing that wit, all the 
dictates of a more sober, and perhaps sounder, taste, 
were willingly sacrificed ; — there was a time wheu the 
nation once more reverted to the chaste and rlassiril 
models of antiquity, — when their productions, if mote 
subdued in tone, were more sustained in execution— 

I when the feelings were never violently overwrought, ner 
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the imagination taxed to give birth to all grotesque and 
fantastic combinations, — when the natural passions of 
the human breast were thought to possess sufficient in- 
terest in themselves, without being distorted into hide- 
ous convulsions, or microscopically magnified into im- 
possible proportions, — when beauty was not considered 
less beautiful because it was simple, or sorrow less deep 
because it was unpretending ; — and last of all, there was 
a time, and it commenced with the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, when this order of things was 
entirely reversed, — when mere classical correctness was 
pronounced tame and spiritless, and fast producing that 
apathetic monotony which would never be roused into 
animation, startled into energy, or surprised into de- 
light: then came the restless longing after novelty, 
however perplexing, — the never-ceasing anxiety to ex- 
plore regions of thought — of sentiment — of passion — of 
sensation, hitherto undiscovered, — the dangerous craving 
after strong and stimulating intellectual food, intent only 
on the present excitement, and altogether regardless of 
the consequent languor ; innumerable delineations fol. 
lowed, not of what human nature war, but of what it 
was possible it might become ; genius was deified, — 
genius was called upon to create, and judgment and 
knowledge were taken from their thrones, and made to 
bow the knee before the idols which genius erected. 

In every country there have been intellectual changes 
such as these ; and the comprehensive mind, without al- 
lowing itself to be stamped with the features of any one 
era, may find much profit io all. The gay wild songs 
of the Troubadour need not be despised, because Mil- 
ton, lifted on the wings of religion, soared a far higher 
flight; the rural felicities in which Sidney delighted 
need not be turned from as weak and girlish, because 
Donne and Cowley thought more intensely, if not with 
a sounder estimation of the beauty of creation's works ; 
nor should Addison be left unread, and Pope pronounced 
uninspired, because the author of “ Waverley” sprung 
into existence, and Byron conceived “ Childe Harold.” 

The peculiar character which distinguishes any pass- 
ing generation must be interesting to it, and rosy afford 
matter for much useful discourse ; but the peculiar cha- 
racter of man, and of the mind of man — for ever active, 
yet for ever varying — is a theme of more permanent uti- 
lity and sublimer interest. Let us not then rashly join 
with those who, with a flippant cleverness, the very com- 
mon endowment of inferior minds, either maintain that 
the present infinitely surpasses all past ages, or, fallflfe 
into an opposite extreme, affect to undervalue every 
thing that does not agree with their own ideal standard 
of excellence, and to discover nothing in the unwearying 
Exertion of mental activity which this country exhibits 
but extreme unprofitableness, — a mere gilding of the 
external surface of thought, or vam and unjustifiable at- 
tempts to penetrate into the hidden arcana of the mate- 
rial and immaterial universe. Let us rejoice, rather, 
that whatever may be the imperfections attendant upon 
the mode of its dissemination, the light of knowledge, 
and the softening influence of the litter ce humaniores , 
now rest, as a sunbeam, alike upon the palace of the 
prince and the cabin of the peasant. 

Much may we have to say, ere the labours which we 
now commence be concluded, concerning the errors or 
excellencies of many systems and schools, as well as of 
the merits or imperfections of those by whom they are 


supported* ; but let us always remember, that^herever 
there is thought, there is.jm exertion of the igost god- 
like attribute which belongs to roan — of all his posses- 
sions the most valuable ; and that in exact proportion to 
its value is the importance of the use to which it may be 
put, and the deep responsibility of those who undertake 
to superintend its progress, and advise regarding its 
management. We hope that we feel as we ought the 
weight of this responsibility ; we hope we are sufficient- 
ly aware that it is no light sin to send forth to the 
world crude and hastily formed opinions upon works 
which it took long time and much labour to produce. 
It is our most earnest desire never to attempt to influence 
our readers by ill-digested speculations, in which a cer- 
tain sparkling facility of diction might occupy the place 
of those solid conclusions to be alone deduced from care- 
ful and accurate inquiry. Never may we be led to speak 
of the books which come before us, until we have bestow- 
ed upon them that sufficient and impartial examination, 
which will satisfy even the authors themselves of our 
candour, and prove to our readers that we are actuated 
only by an honourable anxiety to lay before them their 
true merits. Steadily guided by these principles, we may 
proceed boldly, and whatever worldly success may crown 
our labours, we shall ever carry along with us the abiding 
happiness of a clear conscience. I 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


THE ANNUALS FOR 1829. 

It is the peculiar feature of Annuals — a class of books 
unknown to our ancestors, and of very recent and rapid 
growth— that they embody in their pages all the miscel- 
laneous, minor, and fugitive pieces of most living authors 
of celebrity. The plan, in theory at least, is a good one. 
If the shorter productions of a Sir Walter Scott, a Words- 
worth, or a Coleridge, would be eagerly purchased when 
published separately, it is but fair to calculate that the 
volume will be greatly increased in interest that contains 
within itself joint effusions from the pens of those and 
many other master-spirits of the day. But in this, as 
in all terrestrial undertakings, theory is one thing and 
execution another. There are moments when the very 
ablest men are little more inspired than the most com- 
mon-place, and in those moments, pressed as they al- 
most always are for time, they are frequently tempted 
to commit their thoughts to paper. It is natural to 
suppose that, in looking over their manuscripts to select 
scraps for the Annuals, they do not always reject things 
of this sort, which might never otherwise have seen the 
I light. “ Aliquando dormitat bonus Homerus j” but 
even the broken mutterings that fall from him in his 
sleep are eagerly pounced on by the whole host of 
Annual Editors. Besides, it by no means follows, that, 
because an author is a great novelist or poet, he is 
on that account better fitted than any body else to write 
a short love-tale, or an harmonious copy of verses, cal- 
culated to kindle the smiles or draw forth the tears of a 
fair reader. Afilton, we suspect, would have made but 
an indifferent contributor to the “ Keepsake;” and 
Locke, Bacon, and Jeremy Taylor, would in all pro- 
bability have ranked among the rejected writers to the 
“ Forget-me-Not” Byron failed in his attempt to esta- 
blish a periodical ; and Southey's articles in the Annuals 
are in general among the very worst they contain. The 
truth seems to be, that they who, at the promptings of 
nature, have accustomed their minds to take enlarged 
views of all subjects, find it extremely difficult to con- 
tract their thoughts into a narrower compass, and to 
content themselves with a more microscopic range of 
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rijion. much humbler degree of talent accomplish.. disagreeably felt, although want of experience might 
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this tasrf*Whh far greater facility. 


fail to suggest the remedy. In like manner, the paper- 


It is upon jthese principles that we are inclined to ac- maker may have his own partialities for ribbed paper, 
eount for the disappointment we commonly experience for wove paper, for cream-coloured paper, for thick pa- 
in looking ctSt an Annual. For weeks before, our ex- per, or for thin paper ; but there is only one sort of pa- 
pectadons have been raised by advertisements of all kinds, per which, under the circumstances, is the paper that 
and announcements of the splendid preparations which should be used ; — the binder also may prefer plain bind- 
theeditorand publishers are making; — long lists of names ing, or rich tooling, or crimson, blue, or green silk, but 
are circulated ; and every name is a household word in nothing which he proposes may be exactly that which 
our lips, and seems in itself a host. But when at length ought to be adopted ; — and the engraver may see beauties 
the expected volume is put into our hands, and we anxi- in certain paintings which no one else sees, and may in- 
ously turn over leaf after leaf, till we come to the end, sist on making them the subjects of his burinc, until a 
our exclamation, with the countryman in the fable, is superior mind either convinces him of his mistake, or 
one of mingled regret and surprise , — Quale caput ! cere - declines making use of his assistance. When we give 
brum won habet ! — There is, at the same time, an ele- praise to a book, therefore, for its nearly unequalled ex- 
gance and grace about these little books — a lucky choice cellence in all these particulars, the praise is of some 
in the time of their appearance— and a pleasant feeling consequence ; and certainly a lovelier volume than the 


all of which are apt to 


•* Win the wise, who frown'd before. 
To smile at last.” 


in their intended appropriation, — all of which are apt to “ Keepsake** we could never wish to hold in our hands, 
loftea the critic's heart, and to It is to the admirable artist, Charles Heath, that it is 

“ Win tbewi«. who frown'd before, chiefly indebted for iu exquisite embellishments. Line 

To smile at last” engraving was undoubtedly neveT before carried to the 

When there were only one or two of these New-Year’s perfection it has attained in this country within the last 
Gifts, it was perhaps right to treat them thus leniently 5 few 7 e *rs. We do not mean to assert that finer specimens 
hot now that their numbers have so amazingly increased, die ar * have been recently produced upon that larger 
—that so much money is expended on them,— and that so 8Cale i which till lately was rarely deviated from by en- 
much time is occupied in preparing and in reading them, gravers of celebrity. . But the rapidly-increasing taste 
we are far from thinking that this over-indulgence should ^ or combining pictorial embellishment with literary pro- 
be continued. Wherever there is competition to so great ductions, and the lucrative employment thus afforded to 
an extent, it becomes the duty of the public to ascertain artists, have induced an attention to minuteness of detail 
which of the parties are most entitled to support, and and inimitable delicacy of execution, which have not hi- 
instead of scattering their unprofitable favours among therto been paralleled. The largest picture is reduced 
the whole, bestow upon the really deserving a liberal t0 the size of a duodecimo page, with a degree of accu- 
and steady patronage. We cannot, therefore, in the ThC 7 80 complete, that the smallest leaf does not disap- 


present jn stgwftfr, join with those who repeat the hack- from a landscape,— nor is the slightest shade of tlif- 
neyed proverb, that 16 comparisons are odious,’* and ference in the expression of the individual features of a 
refuse to point out any distinctions, because all possess magnificent portrait ever perceived. There is here a 
a greater or ksa degree of merit. We think that more ve, 7 g"»t triumph of human ingenuity ; and it is im- 
Anmudsfcave been published this year than will ever possible to avoid feeling obligation to the artist who 
be again ; and aa some must perish, we consider it our thus not only gives to perpetuity, but sends into our 
duty reassign to each its comparative rank, and thus own <*oset bound up with the books we read, all the 
give those that deserve it the best chance of remunera- naost brilliant creations of painting. Judging by the 
I ting their respective proprietors, both now and after- numerous engravings in the Annuals before us, the per- 
wards. We shall say a few words upon each, and shall 8008 wh ®ni England is most indebted for their suc- 
eudeavour to point out all the substantially good articles C€88ful exertions m this way are, Charles Heath, Charles 
it contains of the inferior pieces, we shall either be Roll** E. and W. Finden, E. Goodall, J. H. Robinson, 
dlent, or express in passing our disapprobation. We J* ^ Keux, F. Engleheart, F. and E. Portbury, 
shall take them up not in any particular order ; but •'* Komney, R. Graves, J. Goodyear, and one- or 
sfter reviewing the whole, we class them as their others who, we doubt not, deserve to be named, 


merits seem to deserve. 

The Keepsake, edited by F. M. Reynolds* Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. London. 


though we have not bad the same opportunities of dis- 
covering their abilities. There ire nineteen embellish- 
ments in the 44 Keepsake,” of which Heath himself has 
supplied ten, and on tbe whole the best, — if we except 
44 Anne Page and Slender,** by Rolls, who is an artist 


This Annual is of a larger size, and sold at a higher of first-rate talent. It is unnecessary to particularize 
price, than any of the rest, with the exception of the the engravings which please us most — they are all 
u Anniversary.'* All that it is in the power of typo- beautiful. “ Lucy and her Bird” is probably the most 
grspby, paper, binding, and engraving, to do for a commonplace, both in subject and execution ; whilst the 
hook, has been done for the 44 Keepsake,” of which one portraits of the Duchess of Bedford and Mrs Peel are 


of the earliest copies that has been sent to Scotland is of tliat sort which set criticism at defiance. 


oow before us* 


hen we give tbe 44 Keepsake” this 


Though we have dwelt thus long on the embellish- 
praise, we say a good deal more than some of our read- ments, we are happy to have it in our power to say, that 
cts may be inclined at first sight to suspect. It is no the literary contents of the 44 Keepsake” are in many - 
easy matter either for editor or publisher, and implies respect* little less deserving of notice. None of the An- 
00 trifling degree of taste and judgment, to get up a nuals exhibits so strong a list of names, though several 
*ork which, in so far aa external beauty is concerned, of them contain a greater number of articles. There is 
will, is aU respects, do honour to the drawing-room of scarcely a contribution in the 44 Keepsake” to which a 
the Surest and the noblest of the land. This is a talent well-known signature is not attached. Sir Walter Scott 
of itself, which ought not to go unnoticed. Printers, comes first. He has contributed four pieces of prose, — 
however excellent, may, to the cultivated eye, destroy two of which are little more than anecdotes ; the third 
the appearance of a whole page, by making the margin is only a new edition of a story he heard many years ago 
too long or too short by a single line, too broad or too from Miss Seward ; but the fourth is a ve r y powerful and 


narrow by a tingle letter, by misarranging a title, by 
nring capitals instead of italics, by inserting a single 
*poce more or a single space less, by a thousand minute 
enors of judgment, the general effect of which would be 


highly graphic sketch, occupying the first forty-four 
pages of the book, and entitled 44 My Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror.” It is a tale of necromancy ; and the scene is laid 
in Edinburgh, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
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century. It is one of those productions which, however 
hurriedly the Author of Waverley may occasionally 
write, are continually presenting themselves to convince 
us that no man living possesses the same graphic and ex- 
traordinary powers. The three other pieces are of a much 
inferior kind. That called the “ Death of the Laird's 
J ock,” which was written to furnish a subject for the pen- 
cil, does not, we think, supply very successfully what was 
wanted ; and accordingly, we perceive by Heath's en- 
graving after Corbould, that the attempt to make a fine 
picture out of it has entirely failed, — the effect produced 
is overstrained, disagreeable, and unnatural. Sir Walter 
Scott is not altogether to blame for this : the incident, 
as he relates it, is poetical, but not resting on any known 
historical foundation, it does not possess any point suf- 
ficiently striking to merit its being embodied on canvass. 
— Some posthumous fragments of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
next attract our attention. The few remarks, in prose, 

“ On Love,” are pregnant with thought, as indeed is 
all that Shelley has ever written. Yet the remarks will 
not be popular, for the thoughts do not lie at the sur- 
face, and ordinary readers will not give themselves the 
trouble to penetrate deeper in search of them. There | 
are three scraps of poetry, too, by the same author, which 
we perused with interest ; for all that remains of Shelley 
tends to throw some light upon the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of one of the most remarkable ana original minds that 
this country ever produced. Our readers will be glad to 
see one of those effusions, which, though on a lighter 
subject, bears the strong impress of Shelley’s usual cur- 
rent of thought 

THE AZIOLA. 

“ Do you not hear the Aziola cry ? 

Methinks she must be nigh,” 

Said Mary, as we sate 

In dusk, ere stars were lit or candles brought ; 

And I, who thought 
This Aziola was some tedious woman, 

Ask’d, “ Who is Aziola ?” — How date 
I felt to know that it was nothing human, 

No mockery of myself to fear or hate : 

And Mary saw my soul. 

And laugh’d, and said, “ Disquiet yourself not ; 

'Tis nothing but a little downy owL” 

Sad Aziola ! many an eventide 

Thy music I had heard 

By wood and stream, meadow and mountain side, 
And fields and marshes wide, 

Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird 
The soul ever stirr’d ; 

Unlike— and far sweeter than them alL 
Sod Aziola ! from that moment I 
Loved thee, and thy sad cry. 

From Shelley the transition is easy to his widow- 
one of the daughters of Oodwin — and well known as 
the author of “ Frankenstein,” and 14 The Last Man.” 
She has furnished two tales to the “ Keepsake,” writ- 
ten in a less wild and gloomy style than that in which 
she usually indulges, and bearing evident indications 
of a well-cultivated and masculine mind, with here and 
there some touches of a softer description, which do as 

much credit to the heart as the rest does to the head. 

There is a good deal of poetry from W ords worth, but 
we have seen the bard (as his more enthusiastic admirers 
have christened him) to greater advantage. There are 
some fine thoughts, sprinkled here and there like flowers 
over a meadow, in the pieces alluded to ; but between 
these thoughts there is too much of the bare sod— or, 
to talk less metaphorically, a little of the prolixity and 
feebleness of advancing life. “ The Triad,” in parti- 
cular, is rather a long poem, and is meant to contain a 
highly poetical description of three beautiful nymphs ; 
but to us we confess it is, on the whole, exceedingly 
mystical and unintelligible, and, moreover, considerably 


fuller of words than of ideas. There are two sonnets, 
however, by the same author, which possess mud) simple 
beauty and force. — Lord Nugent's 44 Apropos of Bread" 
is clever, but not quite so good as we bod hoped— 
L. £. L. (Miss Landon) has this year wisely written 
much less in the Annuals, and consequently what she 
has written is better, and has a more vigorous tone. 
She has two copies of verses in the 44 Keepsake,” both 
of which are good. — Moore is the only living author 
who seems resolutely to have held out against the 
temptations offered by the Editors of Annuals. We do 
not remember ever to have seen a single line of his in 
any of these books. There is a trifle entitled “ Extem- 
pore” by him in the 44 Keepsake,” but we are inform- 
ed in the preface it was obtained from a friend, in whose 
possession it happened to be — not from the author him- 
self. We are not sure that Moore's conduct is not more 
dignified, and evinces higher self-respect, than that of 
those who, from motives either of gain or vanity, allow 
their name and productions to be continually bound up 
with so much that is trifling and ephemeral. But this 
is matter of opinion, upon which we would not too dog- 
matically insist If we did, a strong argument would 
start up against us in Coleridge. He has several contri- 
butions in the “ Keepsake,” — and one of these, w The 
Garden of Boccaccio, is out of all sight the finest poem 
in the book, — indeed, we regard it as one of the finest 
minor pieces which even Coleridge himself, with all his 
variety of imagery, and fine flow of strong and original 
thought, has ever written. We cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting at least a part of it 

THE GARDEN OT BOCCACCIO. 

Of late, in one of those most weary hours, 

When Life seems emptied of all genial powers, 

A dreary mood, which he who ne’er has known 
May bless his happy lot, I sate alone ; 

And, from the numbing spell to win relief, 

Call’d on the Past for thought of glee or grief. 

In vain ! bereft alike of grief and glee, 

I sate and cower’d o’er my own vacancy L 
And as I watch’d the dull continuous ache, 

Which, all else slumb'ring, seem’d alone to wake, 

0 friend ! long wont to notice yet conceal. 

And soothe by silence what words cannot heal, 

1 but half saw that quiet hand of thine 
Place on my desk this exquisite design, 

Boccaccio’s garden and its Faery, 

The love, the joyance, and the gallantry ! 

An Idyl, with Boccaccio’s spirit warm. 

Framed in the silent poesy of form. 

Like flocks adown a newly-bathed steep. 

Emerging from a mist : or like a stream 
Of music soft, that not dispels the sleep. 

But casts in happier moulds the slumberer’s dream, 
Gazed by an idle eye with silent might. 

The picture stole upon my inward sight. 

The brightness of the world, O thou once free. 

And always fair, rare land of courtesy ! 

O Florence ! with the Tuscan fields and hills, 

And famous Arno, fed with all their rills ; 

Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy ! 

Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures thine. 

The golden corn, the olivet mid the vine. 

Fair cities, gallant mansions, castles old. 

And forests, where beside his leafy hold 
The sullen boar hath heard the distant horn. 

And whets his tusks against the gnarled thorn ; 
Palladian palace with its storied halls ; 

Fountains, where Love lies listening to their falls ; 
Gardens, whefe flings the bridge its airy span. 

And Nature makes her happy home with man ; 
Where many a gorgeous flower is duly fed 
With its own ml, on its own spangled bed. 

And wreathes the marble urn, or leans its head, 

A mimic mourner, that, with veil withdrawn. 
Weeps liquid gems, the presents of the dawn. 
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THn^all delights, and every Muse is thine : 

And more than all, the embrace and intertwine 
Of ati with all in gay and twinkling dance ! 

Mid Gods of Greece and warriors of romance, 

See ! Boccace sits, unfolding on his knees 
Hie new-found roll of old Msonides ; 

But from his mantle’s fold, and near the heart, 

Peers Ovid’s Holy Book of Lore’s sweet smart ! 

The rest of the contents of the w Keepsake** may be 
mentioned more rapidly. Southey has several better 
short poems than he usually produces, — especially one 
entitled u Lucy and her Bird — the author of “ The 
Roue,** and the author of “ Gilbert Earle,” have each a 
piece of imaginative writing, and each is respectable ; — 
Luttreli has given some tolerable rhymes, but not much 
poetry ; — Lord Porchester some very polished and elegant 
verses “ To a Pearl ;**— Thomas Bayly rather an insi- 
pid story called “ A Legend of Killarney ;** — Mrs He- 
mans a poem of a more vigorous kind than is common 
with her ; — Theodore Hook a spirited tale called “ The 
Old Gentleman — Sir James Mackintosh a classical 
and interesting paper entitled “ Sketch of a Fragment of 
the History of the Nineteenth Century,** which is occu- 
pied principally with an estimate of the character poli- 
tical, intellectual, and domestic, of the late Mr Canning ; 
—Lockhart a very admirable specimen of a translation 
I from the Norman French, called “ The King, and the 
Minstrel of Ely ;**— and Lord Normanby a very care- 
fully finished, and somewhat laboured tale — U Clorinda, 
or the Necklace of PearL” 

There are a few other things from persons of inferior 
note, but it is unnecessary to particularize them. To 
the Editor, however, Mr F. M. Reynolds, we have a 
tingle observation to make. He has acted wisely in not 
pushing bimaclf too obtrusively forward, and one or two 
of iris contributions are clever ; but we discover in his 
style a tendency to occasional coarseness— we might per- 
haps add vulgarity — which ought to have been most care- 
fully eschewed in a publication like the “ Keepsake,*’ 
and which, in truth, is the only circumstance that de- 
tracts from the general elegance of the whole. The 
work, however, “ take it for all in all,** cannot fail to 
be a favourite ; and the emerprisi< g spirit which has 
induced the proprietor to expend upon it the enormous 
sum of eleven thousand guineas, will not, we hope, go 
unrewarded." 


The Anniversary ; or, Poetry and Prose for 1829, edi- 
ted by Allan Cunningham. John Sharp, London. 

Not less splendid than the “ Keepsake** in outward 
show, though perhaps slightly less perfect in some of the 
minutiw of elegance, the u Anniversary*’ presents itself 
for the first time to the notice of the public. It appears 
to us, that of all the Annuals, this is the one which pos- 
sesses peculiar claims upon the people of Scotland. It is 
edited by our countryman, Allan Cunningham — a man 
not more remarkable for his free, fresh genius, gushing 
out like one of his own mountain streams, and natural to 
him as the yellow broom is to nis own hills, than for that 
artless simplicity of manner, and gentle urbanity of heart, 
which an ever the concomitants, and most commonly the 
leading characteristics, of true genius. H e loves his coun- 
try ardently, and he has not hesitated to breathe over 
die pages of his Anniversary” a sentiment so dear to 
his heart. There is a Scottish feeling pervades the work, 
ahd wherever it is circulated, it will succeed in awaken- 
ing a mingled respect and esteem for the “ land of the 
mountain and the flood.*’ Upon this subject we may, 
indeed, remark generally, that it is highly gratifying to 
observe the prominent place which the contributions of 


* For some hi bly interesting details of the expense incurred 

in the publication of these Annuals, we refer our readers to a 
nonununteatkm from London, which they win find in a subse- 
qaanteolnmn. 


Scotchmen hold in all these Annuals. Without them, 
they certainly would not be what they are. Two of then 
are edited by Scotchmen — “ The Anniversary,” by Al. 
Ian Cunningham, and “ Friendship’s Offering,*’ bj 
Thomas Pringle. Then look at the names which shine 
most conspicuously in their table of contents. Are they 
not Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, 
James Hogg, Montgomery, the Rev. Edward Irving, 
Kennedy, Malcolm, Moir ? The first four names on this 
list are in themselves a galaxy ; and the rest have each a 
strong light of their own. In so far, then, as any of the 

Annuals is concerned, we may say with Iago, u he 

who filches from me these good names , will make me poor 
indeed.” Our Southron friends may perhaps discover 
an over degree of nationality in these observations ; but 
they will hardly blame us that we are proud of men of 
whom the world is proud. 

The poetry of the “ Anniversary” is considerably su- 
perior to its prose, as was naturally to be expected from 
the habits of its editor. Of the latter the only pieces 

which seem worthy of mention are two ; “ The Came- 

ronian Preacher’s Tale,” by Hogg, a story of strange and 
supernatural interest; “ one of those terrible sermons 
which God preaches to mankind of blood unrighteously 
shed, and most wondrously avenged ;** and told with all 
that unadorned strength of narrative, and clear intuitive 
perception of the best mode of treating those incidents 
that bear upon the superstitious part of our nature, 
which unquestionably make the Ettrick Shepherd the 

best inditer of a ghost story extant ; and “ A Tale 

of the Time of the Martyrs,” by the celebrated Edward 
Irving, which, though not in any way very astonishing, 
possesses more vigour, polish, and, what is of still great- 
er consequence, more intelligibleness, than his sermons, 
orations, or homilies. 

As we have already said, the poetry of the “ Anni- 
versary” deserves more notice than the prose. There 
is something curious in Edward Irving writing for an 
Annual, and Cunningham has been fortunate in having 
his work made the chosen vehicle for the preacher’s 
lucubrations ; but far more fortunate is he in having 
secured the only contribution with which Professor Wil- 
son has, through any channel of this kind, favoured 
the public. *• Edderline’s Dream** is the first canto 
of a poem, which was at one time complete in six, btft 
of which the other five have been most unfortunately 
lost, and we suspect there is some doubt whether they 
will ever be re-written. No one can read what has been 
preserved, without deeply regretting the accident that 
has robb?d him of the continuation and conclusion of a 
composition which opens so beautifully. We regret 
much that Professor Wilson’s multifarious pursuits pre- 
vent him from indulging more frequently in that fine 
poetical vein he unquestionably possesses. There is in 
his style a richness of imagery, and a fresh unwearying 
enjoyment of all that is beautiful and sublime in nature, 
which are themselves sufficient to form the staple com- 
modities of a poem that would delight the fancy and win 
the heart Nothing can be more vivid and spirit-stirring 
than the following description of a fine summer morn- 
ing: 

Hark ! the martlet twittering by 
The crevice, where her twittering brood 
Beneath some shadowy wall-flower lie, 

In the high air of solitude ! 

She alone, sky-loving bird. 

In that lofty clime is heard ; 

But loftier tar from cliff remote 
Up springs the eagle, like a thought, 

And poised in heaven’s resplendent zone* 

Gazes a thousand fathom down. 

While his wild and fitful cry 
Blends together sea and sky ; 

And a thousand songs, I trow. 

From the waken’d world below. 

Are ringing through the morning glow. 
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Music is there on the shore. 

Softening *>veet the billowy roar ; 

For Uolfl and fair in every weather, 

The seamcws shrill now dock together, 

Or, Wheeling off in lonely play, 

Carry their pastimes far away, 

To little isles and rocks of resit. 

Scatter’d o’er the ocean’s breast, 

Where these glad creatures build their nest. 

Now hymns are heard at every fountain, 

Where the land birds trim their wings, 

And boldly booming up the mountain. 

Where the dewy heath-flower springs, 

Upon the freshening gales of mom 
Showers of headlong bees are borne, 

Till far and wide with harp and horn 
The balmy desert rings ! 

This the pensive lady knows, 

So round her lovely frame she throws 
The cloud-like float of her array, 

And with a blessing and a prayer 
She fixeth in her raven hair 
The jewel that her lover gave, 

The night before he cross’d the wave 
To kingdoms far away ! 

Soft steps are winding down the stair, 

And now beneath the morning air 
Her breast breathes strong and free ; 

The sun in his prime glorious hour 
Is up, and with a purple shower 
Hath bathed the billowy sea ! 

Lo ! morning’s dewy hush divine 
Hath calm’d the eyes of Edderline ! 

Shaded by the glooms that fall 
From the old grey castle wall, 

Or, from the glooms emerging bright, 

Cloud-like walking through the light, 

She sends the blessings of her smiles 
O’er dancing waves and steadfast isles, 

And, creature though she be of earth, 

Heaven feels the beauty of her mirth. 

Is it not to be regretted that in the present silence of the 
mightiest Lyres, he who can write thus, should so sel. 
dnm awaken the music of his own ? — Several things in 
the Editor’s happiest manner, especially u The Magic 
Bridle,” u The Mother Praying,” and 44 The Black- 
berry Boy,” — 44 Three Inscriptions for the Caledonian 
Canal,” by Southey,— a 44 Dramatic Scene,” by Barry 
Cornwall, — and 44 The Carle of Invertime,” by Hogg, 
make up all the rest of the poetry that it is necessary to 
mention. We are sorry to be obliged to add, that there 
is a greater mixture of alloy in the 44 Anniversary,” 
than we could have wished, but we are well aware of the 
difficulties attendant upon a first effort ; and doubt not 
that where there is so much promise, the improvement 
in subsequent years will be great. The embellish qpents, 
of which there are twenty, are very splendid; and it 
gives us much pleasure to be able to state that though 
the work lias hardly yet been seen in Scotland, six or 
seven thousand copies have already been sold. 


The Forget -me -Not, a Christmas or Nexo Year's Pre» 
sent, edited by Frederick Shoberl, Esq. R. Acker- 
mann, London. 

To A ekermann, the publisher of the “Forget-me-Not,” 
we owe the introduction of Annuals into this country ; 
and it was in 1823 that the first “ Forget-me-Not” ap- 
peared. It was joined next year by 44 Friendship’s Of- 
fering,” and in 1825, by the 44 Literary Souvenir.” 
Till 1828, these, together with the 4 * Amulet,” which 
came out in 1828, kept the field to themselves, but sub- 
sequently a whole host, armed cap-a-pie, have rushed to 
the mcl'tc . The 44 Forget-me-Not” has never possessed 
the character of being entitled to very high consideration 
! on the score of its literary pretensions, but it has always 


been a pleasant book to look at, and to read,— light, 
airy, and elegant. It would scarcely be fair to expect 
that all the young ladies and gentlemen who keep Al- 
bums, and buy Annuals, should consent to the labour 
of exercising much thought in perusing what is written 
for their amusement by the numerous ioint-stock liter- 
ary companies of the day. If they can least upon a sen- 
timental love-story, it would be hard to insist on their 
swallowing Mount Caucasus ; — if their thirst for poetry 
is assuaged by a sonnet, it would be cruel to force them 
to inhale the whole Red Sea. Why should they not be 
allowed to live on in their own way ? — literary, without 
being particularly learned poetical, but not poets,— 
busy, but not industrious, — intelligible, but not intel- 
lectual. For them the “ Forget-me-Not” is peculiarly 
fitted. It contains nothing decidedly weak* and nothing 
decidedly and conspicuously excellent. There are, how- 
ever, upwards of a hundred pieces in prose and verse, of 
which the best are 44 Eastern Apologues,” by Hogg, and 
a comic poem, entitled, 44 Frolic in a Palace,” by W. 
H. Harrison. One of the embellishments, too, of which 
there are fourteen, we must mention. . It is the first, — 
an engraving by Le Keux, from a painting by Martin, 
on the subject of the self-immolation of Marcus Curtiua 
the Roman patriot. It is one of the noblest things we 
have seen in any of the Annuals, and contains within it- 
self a world of poetry. Martin’s conceptions are in ge- 
neral possessed of much sublimity, however he may fail 
in individual parts of the execution. In the present in- 
stance, the splendid temples, and pillars, and citadels, 
and towers of Rome are finely grouped, and gloriously 
canopied by the dark, lurid, thundery sky. Then the 
countless multitude of her affrighted inhabitants in the 
streets and open space that surround the yawning gulf 
which has been rent by the fury of the earthquake, and 
which, unless the gods be appeased, is about to desolate 
the whole city, admirably prepares the mind for the ern^ 
tions excited by the figure upon which the eye principal- 
ly rests. It is Marcus Curtius, mounted on a magnifi- 
cent white steed, which after being urged to its best speed 
has already leaped full upon the abyss, as if proud to 
die along with its rider. Curtius sits erect upon its 
back,— his armour on, — bis shield in one hand, and his 
arms extended and thrown upwards, as if, with an 
heroic smile upon his countenance, he blessed his coun- 
try, and gladly for its sake looked his last upon the 
sky of Rome. The effect produced is such, that it is 
impossible to stop just at this point of time. The 
imagination instinctively takes a prospective glance, 
and sees the brave knight fall down — down into the tre- 
mendous chasm, — hears the loud shriek of men who 
never shrieked before, and the screams of women whom 
the sight drives mad. The earthquake rolls away, but 
there is silence in the streets and squares of Rome— This 
single engraving is more than worth the price of the 
44 Forget-me-Not.” 


The Literary Souvenir , edited by Alaric A. Watts. 

Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. London. 

Under the superintendence of Alaric Watts, a scholar, 
a poet, and a man of taste — the 44 Souvenir” has always 
maintained a high rank among publications of this 
class, and we are happy to have it in our power to say, 
that the volume for 1829 is the best of the series which 
has yet appeared. 

Among other attractions, it contains twelve highly- 
finished and beautiful engravings, scarcely one of which, 
the Editor informs us, has cost less than a hundred 
guineas, and several from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy guineas each. 44 The im- 
mense expense,” he adds, 44 attendant upon the pub- 
lication of a volume containing twelve such embellish- 
ments as are here given, — an expense which has lately 
been increased by the unusual demand for the uleot 
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employed in their production/can only be eovered by a 
sale which, to the ordinary observer, would appear to 
promise a large and certain remuneration. When, 
however, it is stated that a circulation of less than from 
eight to nine thousand copies would entail a serious loss 
upon its proprietors, it will readily be believed that 
they have been incited to no ordinary exertions. Their 
object has been to enable it to compete advantageously, 
not merely with annual works published at a similar 
price, but with others of higher pretensions, and of 
nearly double its cost. It will be for the public to de- 
termine, after a careful examination of their respective 
merits, bow far this object has been achieved.” As a 
portion of that public, we hesitate not to give it as our 
opinion that the object hat been achieved. The 44 Sou- 
venir" is distinguished both by external elegance and 
intellectual superiority. Several of the engravings have 
never been surpassed. 44 The Sisters,” from a painting 
by StepbanbofT, is out of sight the most beautiful pro- 
duction of that artist we ever saw. 44 Cleopatra, embark- 
ing on the Cydnus,” engraved by E. Goodall, is a vi- 
sion of more then Eastern light and loveliness — most 
soft and voluptuous, yet producing on the feelings, a 
refining, not an enervating effect. “ The Departure of 
31 ary Queen of Scots from France,” is interesting at once 

1 from its own excellence, and the nature of the subject. 
44 The Proposal” is inimitably engraved by Charles 
Rolls ; and the female figure possesses all that sweetness 
and beauty which no one knows better how to give than 

• Leslie. The 44 Portrait of Sir Walter Scott,” by M. 

• J. Danforth, after Leslie, we consider very valuable, 
and by far the best that has been yet engraved. It bears 
a striking and favourable resemblance to the illustrious 
Author of Waverley ; and the only fault we can ob- 
serve is, that the brow seems a good deal too high. One 
would suppose that all the painters who have yet paint- 

i ed likenesses of Sir Walter Scott, were thorough -paced 
phrenologists, and being hardly able to understand 

M How one small head can carry all he bums” 

they have invariably magnified it to the most unnatural 
proportions, and by the external developement have in- 
dicated a quantity of brain within, enough to have ma- 
terially altered the centre of gravity of any ordinary 
man. u The Agreeable Surprise,” engraved by H. 
Rolls, after J. Green, is perhaps on the whole the most 
delightful plate of all. There is a Persian splendour in 
the scenery, and a rich luxuriance in the figures, espe- 
cially in that of the Royal lady writing on the sand 

“ With such a small, white, shining hand. 

You might have thought ’twas silver flowing,” 
that the pleasant impression left upon the mind more 
than repays the cost of the 44 Souvenir.” Delta has 
but feebly illustrated this delightful picture. Amid 
so much beauty, there is only one failure. WTiat was 
Westall about when he drew ; and when had Charles 
Rolls so much time to spare as to engrave ; and what 
had become of A laric Watts’s taste when he inserted, a 
thing altogether so unworthy as that entitled “ She 
never told her love ?” A poor, meagre, plain, pining girl, 
lying on the grass, and looking more as if her stomach 

1 was out of order than her heart, can hardly be an ob- 
ject of interest even to the most sentimental of all senti- 
mentalists. No wonder 44 she never told her love,” for 
we cannot see what right she had ever to fall in love at 
riL Nature evidently intended her for an old maid, and 
m an old maid she must inevitably live and die, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary degree of patronage 
which Messrs Westall and Rolls have been good enough 
to bestow upon her. 

On the literary part of the “ Souvenir,” or what is 
technically termed the letter-press, we could willingly 
descant at some length ; but we must 44 bridle in our 
■niggling muse with pain.” Of the prose articles, 
* Too handsome for any tiring,” as a lighter sketch. 


and the 44 Manuscript found in a Madhouse,” as s piece 
of graver and more impassioned writing, are our favour- 
ites, and are both by the author of 44 Pelham” — a novel 
evincing much talent, especially in the third volume. 
There are also one or two very successful Tales ; and a 
good lively article by Barry Cornwall — a designation 
by which he is much better known than by his real 
name of Procter — entitled 44 A Chapter on Portraits.” 

The poetry is supplied principally by Alaric Watts 
himself, Barry Cornwall, T. K. Hervey, Malcolm, and 
Mrs Hemans. Watts is always graceful, and often vi- 
gorous, as in his 44 King Pedro’s Revenge,” in the vo- 
lume before us. Barry Cornwall is unequal, and has 
too much mannerism, but nevertheless in his better 
moods possesses much genuine feeling, and displays a 
very fair proportion of the divinut affiatut ; T. K. Her- 
vey has not been enjoying good health, and his improve- 
ment has consequently scarcely kept pace with his early 
promise, yet at times he produces stanzas full of genius ; 
Malcolm’s reputation, despite the retiring modesty that 
courts the shade too much, is steadily increasing, and 
the effusions of his gentle and pensive muse must al- 
ways please ; Mrs Hemans has a style of her own, preg- 
nant with all that is feminine and chastely dignified, 
but of that nature which is felt to be somewhat mono- 
tonous, when subjected to frequent repetitions ; and 
though we should be sorry to miss the soft whisperings 
of her lute, we are inclined to advise, for her own Bake, 
that for a time she should allow its music to slumber. 
Her name has become too hackneyed in the public ear, 
and her verses too familiar to the public eye ; like the 
waters of the fountain of Arethusa, she should disap- 
pear for a while, to re-emerge with a dearer and a stronger 
gush of song.— -A 8 we wish to lay before our readers one 
of the best poems in the 44 Souvenir,” we select the fol- 
lowing 

AN ADIEU. 

By T. K. Hervey . 

Adieu ! the chain is shiver'd now 
That link'd my heart and hopes with thine. 

I leave thee to thy broken vow — 

Thy dreams will often be of mine ; 

And tears — be those the only tears 
Thine eyes may ever learn to weep, 

Shall tell the thoughts to other years 
Thy spirit cannot choose but keep ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu ! enjoy thy pleasant hours, 

Find other hearts — to fling away ! 

Thv life is in its time of flowers, 

Gather May-garlands while ’tis May ! 

Oh ! till the dreary day draws in, 

And winter settles round thy heart. 

And memory’s phantom forms begin 
To take a wounded spirit’s part, 

Adieu! 

Adieu ! thy beauty is the bow 
That kept the tempest from thy sky, 

And all too bright upon thy brow, 

The sigh which must so surely die. 

These drops— the last for thee !— are shed. 

To think that there will be not one 

To love thee when its light is fled, 

To shield thee when the storm comes on ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu ! Oh ! wild and worthless all. 

The heart that wakes this last fore well J 

Why — for a thing like thee— should foil 
My harping* like a passing bell ! 

Why should my soul and song be sad ! 

Away !— I fling thee from my heart 

Back to the selfish and the bad. 

With whom thou hast thy fitter part ! 

Adieu 1 

Adieu ! and may thy dreams of me 
Be poison in thy brain and breast, 
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And hope be loet in memory, 

And memory mar thy prayer for rest ! 
Why seeks my soul a gentler strain ? 

For thee, my harp, be henceforth mute, 
Never to wake thy name again. 

Thou stranger to my love and lute. 

Adieu ! 


The Amulet , or Christian and Literary Remembrancer , 
edited by S. C. HalL Westley and Davis, and Wight- 
man and Cramp. 

Mixgling moral and religious instruction with liter- 
ary amusement, the “ Amulet” aims at being distin- 
guished by a peculiar character of its own. The design 
is highly praiseworthy ; and we only regret that the 
editor, Mr S. C. Hall, though he has mustered a 
considerable phalanx of Christian contributors, has not 
been able to inspire them all with that degree of elo- 
quence and talent which the goodness of their intentions 
made it particularly desirable they should possess. The 
spirit, however, of meek and unobtrusive piety which 
pervades the pages of the 44 Amulet,” will be felt and 
valued by those to whom all that is sacred is dear. Nor 
has embellishment been forgotten. On the contrary, few 
of its contemporaries surpass the 44 Amulet” in this re- 
spect. 44 The Spanish Flower Girl,” the 44 Wandering 
Minstrels of Italy,” the “ Rose of Castle Howard,” 
“ The Mountain Daisy,” the “ Fisherman leaving 
Home,” and 44 The Temple of Victory,” are all beau- 
tiful specimens of art : 

“ Go forth, my little book ! pursue thy way ; 

Go forth, and please the gentle and the good.” 


Friendship's Offering; a Literary Album , and Annual 

Remembrancer . Smith, Elder and Co. London. 

Asiidst the crowd of Annuals, which are all a little 
too much like German double-gangers , any thing that 
suggests the remotest idea of variety is agreeable. One 
thing, . therefore, which we like about “Friendship’s 
Offering” is, that while its dark-blue and handsomely 
figured binding is sufficiently elegant, it is at the same 
time somewhat more manly and substantial than the 
very exquisite and finical though amiable foppery, for 
which its brethren are, in this respect, so remarkable. 
The outside of the volume induces us to hope that the 
flowers within will possess less of a hothouse, or rather 
hot-pressed*species of beauty, than they do elsewhere, — 
that they will not be quite so languid in the exhaling 
richness of their own perfumes. But, alas ! it is only 
in the binding that “ Friendship’s Offering” differs 
from any other Annual. On the whole, its engravings 
are inferior to those of the works we have already noticed ; 
and with two exceptions — “ Hours of Innocence,” and 
“ La Fiancle de Marques,” we cannot give much com- 
mendation to any of them. 

There is a sensible paper on w Contradiction,” by the 
author of u May You Like It,” a clever “ Scottish Tra- 
ditionary Tale,” containing much graphic writing, and 
some powerful situations, by the author of “ The Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness,” who assumes the somewhat un- 
accountable signature of 41 The Modern Pythagorean,”— 
and a very fair Irish story, with rather a trite plot, by 
Banim, author of 44 Tales of the O'Hara Family.” The 
poetry taken en masse is of that perplexingly respectable 
Kind, which is more teasing to a critic than positive in- 
anity. Montgomery writes about Albums — a subject 
which, with him, seems to be inexhaustible ; — he has at 
least two dozen poems scattered through the Annuals, 
either taken from, or meant to be transferred to, blank 
paper books. How old is Montgomery ? There is some- 
thing childish in this perpetual babbling to young ladies 
St boarding-schools, by one, too, who can do so much 
better things. Thai come the dii minorurh gentium , who 
lucubrate upon such topics as the following; “ Love and 


Sorrow,” by the late Henry Neele , — 44 Spring,” 44 Sum- 
mer,” 44 Autumn,” and 44 Winter,” by Alary Howitt,— 
44 Nature,” by Miss Jeffrey ,— 44 The Wild Bee,” by 
Thomas Gent , — 44 Constancy,” by C. Redding, Esq~ 
44 Memory,” by John Fairbairn, Esq — 44 Sonnet,” by 
Richard Howitt , — 44 The First Kiss of Love.” by J. A. 
St John, — and last and least, 44 The Wren,” by John 
Clare. Genius itself could make nothing of subjects, 
or rather of no subjects, like these. But the character 
of the mind prompts the subject, and when that is dri- 
velling, the inference is evident. There are a few green 
spots, however, in this desert of mediocrity. Mr Prin- 
gle, the Editor, has contributed a sweet and classical 
poem, entitled, 44 Glen Lynden,” which, without boast- 
ing of any high pretensions, is read with pleasure, and 
amply entitles him to the merit modestly claimed in the 
following verse: 

“ No lofty theme I meditate: To me 

To soar mid clouds and storms hath not been given, 

Or through the gates of dread and mystery, 

To gaze like those dark spirits who have striven 
To rend the veil that severs earth from Heaven ; 

For I have loved with simple hearts to dwell. 

That ne’er to doubt’s forbidden springs were driven, 

But lived sequester’d in life’s lowly dell, 

Aud drank the untroubled stream from inspiration’s well. ” 

In a similar style, simple and natural, there is a son- 
net, entitled, 44 The Ballad Singer,” by A. Balfour, 
Esq. author of 44 Contemplation,” and other poems. 
But some of the most spirited things in the volume, are 
by Alessrs Kennedy and Motherwell, — the first already 
well known, and rapidly rising, we think, to fame, — 
and the latter, not quite so well known as he ought to 
be, for his poetical productions are often marked by a 
bold freshness of thought and great originality. 

We have now said as much of 44 Friendship’s Offer- 
ing” as we think it deserves. 


The Winter's Wreath ; a Collection of Original Pieces 
in Prose and Verse* George Smith, Liverpool. 

44 Another yet ! — a seventh !” One novelty, how- 
ever, is, that it is published at Liverpool ; and another, 
that it contains an engraving, very well executed, by Li- 
zars of Edinburgh. But its embellishments, compared 
with those of others, sink rather below par ; and it boasts 
only of four contributors of any note, — Mrs Hemans, 
Miss Aiitford, Montgomery, and Roscoe, all of whom 
seem to have sent their poorest pieces. The other arti- 
cles are supplied by anonymous writers, and some of 
them are sufficiently raw. But it would be wrong to 
pass over in silence the only prose paper that particu- 
larly interested us — 44 A journey up the Mississippi,” by 
J. J. Audubon, whom many of our Edinburgh readers, 
at least, will remember with interest as the American 
naturalist, who exhibited here so beautiful a collection 
of drawings— the labour of nearly his whole life— lone- 
ly and peculiar as that had been, among the great lakes 
and forests of the New World. The narrative of his 
expedition up the Mississippi is written with much live- 
liness, and it is not unlikely that we may take an early 
opportunity of transferring to our columns a few of its 
most amusing details. 


The Bijou , an Annual of Literature and the Arts. 

W. Pickering, London. 

We are disposed to think very favourably of the 44 Bi- 
jou.” It has a sustained and rather dignified charac- 
ter, which pleases us. There is about it less of the tin- 
sel and superficiality of the mere passing fashion of the 
day. The very embellishments have a smack of the 
racy vigour of antiquity. There is a fine bine 44 Au- 
tumnal Evening,” by Claude,— an interesting picture of 
44 The Family of Sir Thomas More,” excellently group- 
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ed by Holbein, and a very admirable “ Diana of Poic- 
tiers,” by Priroattiecio. Nor should our own Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence be forgotten, who has supplied the en- 
graver with two noble portraits, — nor Turner’s beauti- 
ful view of Mont Blanc, — nor StephanhofT s spirited 
44 Interview between King Charles the Second, and Sir 
Henry Lee,” — a subject taken from 44 Woodstock.” 
The prose and verse are in good keeping with these de- 
cidedly superior embellishments ; and & the Editor has 
not been able to muster quite so numerous a list of ce- 
lebrated names as some of his rivals, he has made a more 
judicious selection from his anonymous materials. 


ments of the whole four ; but it does not at all suit its 
name, for there is very little additional juvenility to be 
discovered in it than may be found in any of the An- 
nuals intended for children of a larger growth. We 
conceive that after the age of fourteen every body is 
entitled to peruse these Albums for big people ; but as 
there is a pretty numerous portion of the reading pub- 
lic, whose years vary from five to thirteen, we approve 
of books being got up for them,— only, when this is their 
avowed purpose, it ought not to be lost sight of. Any 
of these volumes, however, are better Christmas presents 
than whips, tops, or dolls— whether of wood or wax. 


The Gem ; a Literary Album. Edited by T. Hood, Esq. 

W. Marshall, London. 

Thomas Hood, the Editor of the 44 Gem,” has the 
reputation of being the most consummate punster in 
England. We confess we do not think the distinction 
s very enviable one,— the more especially as we know 
that Hood might, if he chose, easily obtain a higher 
species of fame. But seeing that he is a punster, and 
that he glories in being so, we had certainly hoped for 
something a little new in the * 4 Gem,” at least in so 
far as punning is new. Even here we have been disap- 
pointed. The 44 Gem” is nothing else but a book which 
belongs to the general species described by the term 
Annual. One short poem, and a sentence or two in the 
preface, comprise all the puns in the volume. The fol- 
lowing passage contains the best of these. 44 To Sir 
Walter Scott — not merely a literary feather in my cap, 
but a whole plume of them — I owe, and with the hand 
of my heart acknowledge, a deep obligation : a poem 
from his pea, is likely to confer on the book that con- 
tains it, if not perpetuity, at least a very Old Mortality.” 
The contribution alluded to from Sir Walter, which is 
s poem entitled 44 The Death of Keeldar,” and another 
sull finer poem of a graver and darker description by 
Thomas Hood himself, called 44 The Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” are unquestionably the two most interesting 
articles in the 44 Gem.” 44 The Dream of Eugene Aram” 
is one of the most striking and highly talented produc- 
tions we have met with in any of the Annuals, and its 
length alone prevents ns from extracting it. Hood 
should pun leas, and dream more. There is a good deal 
of trash in the 44 Gem,” and, what is stranger, trash 
written by clever men. From Hartley Coleridge, how- 
evff, who Is not sufficiently known in this part of the 
island, but who is his father’s son every inch, we have 
two sweet little things. 

There is not much prose worth reading in the 44 Gem.” 
The embellishments, which are fifteen in number, are 
good. 


THE JUVENILE ANNUALS. 

Or these there are four, — 44 The Christmas Box,” 
— 44 The Juvenile Forget-me-Not,” — “ The New 
Year’s Gift,”— mud 44 The Juvenile Keepsake.” The 
44 Christmas Box,” edited by Crofton Croker, is more 
adapted for boys than girls ; the 44 Juvenile Forget-me- 
Not,” edited by Mrs S. C. Hall, more for girls than 
boys ; the 44 New Year’s Gift,” edited by Mrs Alaric 
Watts, for either ; and the 44 Juvenile Keepsake” for 
neither. The most interesting feature in the 44 Christ- 
mas Box” is a tale of nearly fifty pages by Miss Edge- 
worth ; there is a good deal of mediocrity in the other 
contributions, and, what is more unfortunate, not much 
improvement to be derived from them by young readers. 
The 44 Juvenile Forget-me-Not,” on the other hand, 
abounda in entertaining and instructive stories, excel- 
lently adapted to the capacity of youth. The 44 New 
Yesr’s Gift” it scarcely inferior, though perhaps a little 
leas in keeping with its object The 44 Juvenile Keep- 
take” it the most tasteftil and elegant m its embelHsh- 


From the review we have now taken of all the fair 
array of stars that come twinkling forth into the literary 
firmament at this season, it will appear evident that 
some must sooner or later “ pale their ineffectual tires” 
in the stronger light of more brilliant luminaries. Less 
metaphorically, it is impossible that more than one-half 
of the Annuals can pay, and we therefore think that the 
sooner several of them retire from the field the better. 
Taking both their embellishments and literary contents 
into consideration, we are disposed to class them in the 
following order : — First , 44 The Keepsake second and 
third , 44 The Anniversary” and “ Souvenir,” or the 
44 Souvenir” and 44 Anniversary we think the com- 
parative merits of both are nearly balanced ; fourth , 
* 4 The Bijou ;” fifth, “ The Amulet;” sixth, 44 The 
Forget-me-Not ;” seventh, 44 The Gem eighth , 

44 Friendship’s Offering;” and ninth , 44 The Winter’s 
Wreath.” Of the Annuals for children, we put 44 The 
Juvenile Forget-me-Not”,/frtf; “The New Year’s Gift” 
second ; * 4 The Christmas Box” third ; and 44 The Ju- 
venile Keepsake” fourth. We leave it to the good seme 
of the editors, proprietors, and publishers, to discover 
which of all these ought to die natural deaths before the 
year 1830. There is one suggestion, however, we would 
make : Why should all the Annuals come out exactly at 
the same time ? Will nobody purchase a pretty book 
except between the fifteenth of November and the first 
of January ? Are presents made in this country only 
once in the year ? If we read beside our December fires, 
do we turn away from all the delights of literature under 
a July sun ? If we have a 44 Winter’s Wreath” when 
there is not a flower to be had, why should we not be in- 
dulged in a 44 Summer’s Wreath” when all the air is 
breathing of their odours ? We see no reason why a 
midsummer Annual for the gay and lovely of the land, 
scattered over their ancestral domains, 44 the stately homes 
of England,” or embowered in their rural cottages, or 

congregated in merry coteries by old ocean’s shore, 

we see no reason whatever why such an Annual should 
not be extensively bought, and be a highly lucrative 
speculation. The idea is probably worth the cogitations 
of some London bibliopole. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


A LETTER FROM YARROW. 

The Ettrick Shepherd to tt*e Editor of Use Edinburgh 
Literary JoumuL 
Mr Journalist, 

A glad man was I last night when your Prospectus 
was put Into my hand, particularly at reading your, an- 
nouncement of 44 the strictest impartiality, which will 
give way to no private interests whatever.” If he stick 
by that resolution, thought I, I shall be a contributor to 
any extent he pleases. For do you know, sir, it is a li- 
teral fact that I have never had any thing ado with one 
periodical work in which I did not find the editors de- 
voted to a party, not only in politics, which is allowable, 
but in literature. Yes, sir, every one of them have a 
party in literature, which they laud and support through 
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thick and thin, however despicable the merits of that 
patty may be to all qyes but their own* My worthy 
friend, old Christopher there, supposes himself quite 
fair, liberal, and impartial, in every department of lite- 
rature, and to every literary person under the sun ; and 

1 never contradict him. But, Lord help him ! not he ! 

He is a greater aristocrat in literature than he is in po- 
litics ; and the amount of that is well known to be quite 
sufficient. For instance, I have a great number of li- 
terary friends, of whom I think very highly, because 
perhaps they are something of the same school with my- 
self— of that school which Morison, the Galloway man, 
calls the Mountain School.— well, sir, of not one 
of these will Kit say a favourable word ! He cannot 
hinder me from speaking in their recommendation. But 
then he makes no answer, but smiles, takes a glass, and 
begins another subject ; and whenever I try to edge in 
a line or two, even sideways, to bring them to notice, 
that line does not appear. 

Of course, sir, when I read your announcement, and 
the invitation to take a share in it, and found that I 
would now be at liberty to publish my free and unbias- 
sed sentiments of all my literary contemporaries, 1 felt 
precisely like the Laird of M‘Nab, when he had got, 
with some difficulty, up to the winning-post at Perth 
races, u By the Lord, but this is me now !” 

In articles “ second” and “third,” I likewise found se- 
veral departments in which 1 felt quite at home. But 
in the fourth ! ah ! there I was a little staggered ! I was 
obliged to scratch my elbow, and exclaim to myself, 

“ This is no me at a*.” “ Keligious discussion I” Mr 
Journalist, are you horn-mad ? Have you in any de- 
gree studied the spirit of the times, and the manifest dis- 
positions of churchmen to wrangle and contend ?— -to fume, 
and flame, and censure each other, with an acrimony at 
which laymen would blush ? You will be bayed, sir, 
you will be worried outright, and botk you and your 
Journal “ blawn to the deil” in five weeks, if you med- 
dle with religious discussion at this perilous moment of 
sacerdotal animosity. There is a prophecy in the Re- 
velations, (a favourite book of mine — the foundation of 
our school of poetry,) that Satan is to be loosed on the 
earth for a season ; and is it not apparent to you, sir, 
that that period is arrived ? that he is already loosed, 
and, in order to improve his time to the best advantage, 
has begun with the churchmen, and even fixed on the 
most ardent professors of religion for his purpose ? Pres- 
byterian and Seceder, Catholic and Episcopalian, are all 
in a fume against each other. Even the most popular 
qf the Covenanters have gone to fisticuffs ; and there- 
fore to begin a religion* discussion just now, would be 
the same as snapping an improved patent percussion cap 
over a barrel of gunpowder. I shall conclude this se- 
rious and well-meant letter by an advice which I once 
heard a father give to his son. “ Let us alane o’ your 
glaibering about religion, ye rascal. I wish you wad 
think mair, and pray mair, and haver less about it. — 
D’ye think that religion’s naething but a pease-kill for 
chicken-cocks to cackle tobout ?” I am, &c. 

James Hogg. 

Mount Bengcr y 

Oct.mhy 1828. 

POETRY OP THE HEBREWS. 

Bv William Tennant , Esq, Author of u Anster 
* Fair,” $c. 

The character of every nation is perhaps best visible 
in the nature of its poetry. The national characters of the 
French and English people are not more dissimilar than 
is that of their poetry ; in the wild and energetic pro- 
ductions of the German Muse, the German character is 
reflected as from a mirror. The Jewish people have left 
to us, in the Bible, a body of soDg characteristic of 
themselves, and worthy of that sublime Theocracy which 

principally constituted their government, and under the 
influence of which issued every poetic emanation. The 
poetry of no nation i* *o elevated and sublime ; sublimity, 
pure, simple, unpropped and unencumbered by any fic- 
titious aids of sounding and ostentatious language, is 
its great imperial characteristic. Greece, which perhaps 
stands in $his regard next to Judea, stands next only by 
a long interval. Neither Homer, Hesiod, nor iEschylus, 
the sublimest Greek writers, copious and animated as 
they are in their sentiments and their descriptions of 
conflicts of Gods and men, can enter into competition 
with the Hebrew poets. The works of Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Jeremiah, contain more sublimity than is to be 
found in the productions of the poets of all other coun- 
tries taken together. Of these, Isaiah stands supreme, 
unique, and unapproachable. Ili* is indeed the tongue 
“ touched with live-coal from the hand of Seraphim.” 
The sublimity of Homer appears but a temporary and 
impetuous flight, ever tending inevitably earthwards ; 
that of Isaiah is a self- sustained, continued, and majes- 
tic soaring, most at home in heaven. His exultation 
over the fallen glory of the King of Babylon— his de- 
scription of the power and majestic operations of the 
Almighty— his burdens of Egypt, Tyre, and Damascus, 
exceed in power all the finest passages of Homer and 
jEschylus. His sublime yet satirical contrast of the 
God of Jacob with the idols of the heathen (in chap. 44), 
exhibits the noblest piece of satire on record. Nor is 
Jeremiah less pre-eminent over the Greeks in pathos— a 
quality of writing, though inferior to and of less dignity 
than sublimity, yet entitling the writer to at least the 
second rank. The lyric poetry of the Hebrews is ex- 
cellent. The classic reader is disappointed in his pe- 
rusal of the writings of Pindar ; the Roman language 
possesses no sublime lyric poetry. In David we have 
beauty of sentiments, tenderness, sublimity ; and these 
are at times mixed up (as in Psalms 8th and 19th) with 
a divine spirit of philosophy peculiar to himself, and of 
which no traces are to be found in any ethnical poet 

In short, the Bible, considered as a body of writing, 
will ever be regarded as the greatest and best treasure 
of poetic literature ; and it may be deemed a good test 
of taste and sound canon of criticism, that in proportion 
as a man possesses a true relish for the higher beauties 
of writing, and has endeavoured to gratify and refine 
that taste by extensive reading, in the same proportion 
will he praise, and the more frequently recur to, that 
Book, wherein, above ail other books, is to be found most 
simplicity and sublimity • 

ANECDOTE OE THE CELEBRATED MR RALPH EBS- 
XINE, THE FATHER OF THE SCOTTISH SECES- 
SION. 

By the Author of the “ Histories of the Scottish Rebel- 
lions,” “ The Traditions of Edinburgh , #c. 

The only amusement in which this celebrated man 
indulged was playing on the violin. He was so great a 
proficient on this instrument, and so often beguiled his 
leisure hours with it, that the people of Dunfennline 
believed he composed liis sermons to its tones, as a poet 
writes a song to a particular air. They also tell the fol- 
lowin'* traditionary anecdote connected with the subject. 
A poor man, in one of the neighbouring parishes, having 
a child to baptise, resolved not to employ his own clergy- 
man, with whom he was at issue on certain points of doc- 
trine, but to have the office performed by some 
of whose tenets fame gave a better report. With the 
child in his arms, therefore, and attended by the foil 
complement of old and young womcn who usuany mi- 
nister on such occasions, he proceeded to ffie " 

, some miles off, (not that of Mr Erskme.J 
where he inquired if the clergyman was at home. 
he’s no at hame yenoo,” answered the servant-law* 
u he’s down the burn fishing. But I can soon cry 
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in.” — Ye needna gie yoursell the trouble,” replied the 
man, quite shocked at this account of the minister's 
habits ; 44 nane o* your fishin' ministers shall bapteese 
my baim.” Off he then trudged, followed by his whole 
train, to the residence of another parochial clergyman, 
at the distance of some miles. Here, on his inquiring 
if the minister was at home, the lass answered, “ Deed, 
he's no at hame the day ; he's been out since sax i' the 
morning at the shooting. Ye needna wait, neither ; for 
he'll be sae made out (fatigued) when he comes back, 
that ‘he'll no be able to say bo to a calf, let a- be kirsen 
a wean l”— 44 Wait, lassie !” cried the man in a tone of 
indignant scorn ; 44 wad I wait, d'ye think, to haud up 
my bairn before a minister that gangs out at six i* the 
morning to shoot God's creatures ? I'll awa down to gude 
Mr Erskine at Dunfermline ; and he'll be neither out 
at the fishing nor the shooting, I think.” The whole 
baptismal train then set off for Dunfermline, sure that 
the father of the Secession, although not now a placed 
minister, would at least be engaged in no unclerical 
sports, to incapacitate him for performing the sacred 
ordinance in question. On their reaching, however, the 
house of this clergyman, which they did not do till late 
in the evening, the man, in rapping at the door, antici- 
pated that he would not be at home any more than his 
brethren, as be heard the strains of a fiddle proceeding 
from an upper chamber. 44 The minister will no be at 
hame,” he said, with a sly smile, to the girl who came 
to the door, “ or your lad (sweetheart) wad na be play- 
ing that gate t'ye on the fiddle.” — 44 The minister is at 
hame,” quoth the girl, 44 mair by token that it’s himsdl 
that's playing, honest man. He aye takes a tune at night, 
before gaun to bed. Faith, there's nae lad o' mine can 
play that gate ; it wad be something to tell if ony o’ 
them could.’*— 44 That the minister playing !** cried the 
man, in a degree of astonishment and horror far trans- 
cending what he had expressed on either of the former 
occasions. 44 If he does this, what may the rest no do 1 
Wed, 1 fairly gie them up a’thegither. I have travel- 
led this haill day in search o* a godly minister, and never 
man met wi’ mair disappointment in a day's journey. 
— I'll tell ye what, gudewife,” he added, turning to the 
disconsolate party behind, u we'll just awa back to our 
sin minister after a' ! He's no a'thegither sound, it's 
true; but, let him be what he likes in doctrine, deil 
hac me if ever I kenned him to fish, shoot, or play on the 
fiddle, a' his days !” 


DR CHALMERS. 

The University of Edinburgh has this year added 
another name to her list of eminent professors, and we 
have no doubt that, under the management of Dr Chal- 
mers, Theology will vindicate that rank among the 
sciences which it justly claims. The Rev. Professor’s 
Introductory Lecture, on Monday last, was a splendid 
spec imen of that warm and imaginative eloquence, which 
hu made his name illustrious as a pulpit orator. It is 
premature to judge of his public usefulness as a Divi- 
nity Professor, but surely we are justified in anticipating 
all that success which first-rate talents in the possession 
of a zealous theologian can accomplish. One great ad- 
vantage he seems to possess at the outset, in the enthu- 
siastic admiration ana confidence of his students ; admi- 
ration which we hope time will but increase, and a con- 
fidence which we trust to find confirmed by experience. 


CURIOUS TYPOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE. 

It is well known to literary people, that in preparing 
works for the press, it is usual for the printer, after the 
proofsheets have been seen by the author, to go over 
them again, and clear them of what are called typogra- 
phical errors, sueh as wrong spellings, inaccuracies of 
punctuation, and similar imperfections. In performing 
mis office for a celebrated northern critic and editor, a 


printer, now dead, was in the habit of introducing a 
much greater number of commas titan it appeared to the 
author the tense required. The case was provoking, 
but did not produce a formal remonstrance, until Mr 
W — n himself accidentally afforded the learned editor 
an opportunity of signifying his dissatisfaction with the 
plethora of punctuation under which his compositions 
were made to labour. The worthy printer, coming to a 
passage one day which he could not understand, very 
naturally took it into his head that it was unintelligible, 
and transmitted it to his employer, with a remark, on 
the margin, that 44 there appeared some obscurity in it” 
The sheet was immediately returned with this reply, 
which we give verbatim — 44 Mr J— sees no obscurity 
here, except such as arises from the d — d quantity of 
commas, which Mr W— n seems to keep in a pepper- 
box beside him, for the purpose of dusting all his proofs 
with.” 


THE DRAMA. 


In introducing a series of dramatic criticisms to the 
attention of our readers it may be proper to remark, 
that whilst we shall always take the acted drama of the 
Theatre Royal here for our text, and shall not scruple 
to animadvert freely both upon the performances and the 
performers, we are at the same time anxious to handle 
the subject in such a manner that our articles may not 
be considered of merely provincial and ephemeral in- 
terest. The proper end and dignity of dramatical criti- 
cism have of late years been too much neglected both 
in the metropolis and throughout the country. Little 
is to be learned from the lucubrations of the public 
journals, unless that a new piece succeeded or failed, or 
that a certain actor or actress, in some established and 
familiar part, drew down much applause, or excited very 
general ridicule. What may be termed the philosophy 
of liberal criticism is entirely lost sight of ; and instead 
of regarding every stage representation as an engine 
either for good or for evil, and every piece of acting as 
either a sin against taste and natnre, or as a proof of 
refinement in tlte one, and accurate knowledge of tbe 
other, we are put off with a few flippant and disjointed 
observations which are forgotten almost as soon as read. 

There are two sets of dramatic critics who principal- 
ly possess the public ear, and against both, objections 
of a different nature, but equally just, may be urged. 
The one consists of those, who having in their youth, 
perhaps twenty or thirty years ago, when John Kemble 
and his sister Mrs Siddons were in their glory, acqui- 
red some reputation for dramatic acumen, have long 
considered themselves entitled to lie upon their oars, and 
pronounce opinions only now and then, 44 as who should 
say, I am Sir Oracle.” To them the drama has lost 
with its novelty much of its interest. They have seen 
all the great actors play ail their great characters; 
they have been at a hundred rehearsals ; they ore fami- 
liar with all the fashions of the green-room ; plays have 
they read and seen performed without number ; much 
have they spoken and much bare they written upon 
44 tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-histori- 
cal-comical-pastoral, scene indivisible, or poem unli- 
mited.” Seneca has not been •* too heavy” for them, 
44 nor Plautus too light.” Gradually, however, all 
this activity has died away ; and, what often happens 
when an over degree of enthusiasm in a favourite pur- 
suit produces exhaustion, they have passed into an op- 
posite extreme of listlessness and apathy. They are in- 
clined to parody Hamlet, and exclaim— 44 How weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, seem to me all the uses ot 
dramatic criticism !” Their feelings upon this subject 
have become morbid, and though they still retain their 
former judgment and discrimination, the activity which 
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ought to accompany these qualities is gone, and they 
slumber unexercised. No man who takes a steady interest 
in the progress of the Drama can depend upon such per- 
sons for regular and satisfactory information. 

The other set of critics above alluded to, are perhaps 
still less to be trusted. They are for the most part young 
men of fair abilities who cultivate the belles lettres , and 
are somewhat vain of the clever articles they write in 
newspapers, and of having their names on the free list 
of the theatre. To them ail behind the curtain is new, 
because they have but lately come to consider the reali- 
ties of an actor’s life in a common- sense point of view. 
The illusions of their boyhood have but recently passed 
away, when the stage was fairy-land, and all the beings 
who moved across it genii of a higher order in the scale 
of creation than themselves. Ana though this pleasant 
dream is dissolved, another scarcely less pleasant, has 
succeeded. The performers are men and women, the 
manager is a little king, on the scenery and decorations 
large sums of money have been expended, the audiences 
are numerous and respectable, — and there is something 
intoxicating in feeling that over all these their own ta- 
lents may give them a certain degree of control, and 
that they may live in the eye of the public in the most 
enviable of all lights_as guardians of its amusements 
and directors of its tastes. The consequence is, they are 
all bustle and energy. The manager has not a mo- 
ment's peace with them. If a favourite actor be not en- 
gaged, if there be too much Opera and too little Tra- 
gedy, or if there be too much Melodrama and too little 

Comedy, how they fume ! — they denounce him as a ma- 
nifest traitor to the best interests of his country, — they 
impeach his moral character, — they question the sound- 
ness of his intellect, — they hardly think him entitled to 
exist ! Or it may be that their feelings flow in an op- 
posite channel altogether ; they are delighted with every 
thing, and the merest trifles are magnified into matters 
of the utmost moment. Of a new piece in one act they 
will talk for weeks ; the elegance of a favourite actress’s 
costume will be the theme of many a lengthened para- 
graph ; the comic humour of Mr A., the tine tigure of 

Mr B., the sonorous voice of Mr C., the dazzling beauty 
of Miss D., will be reiterated like some childish rhyme 
which the child drops asleep in repeating. Or, with a 
still more tantalizing display of zealous industry and 
total, absence of all discrimination, they will inform 
us, day after day, that “ Mr E. played delightfully,” 
“ Mr F. was exceedingly amusing,” “ Mr G. was never 
seen to greater advantage,” Mr H. did more than jus- 
tice to his part,” u Miss I. sang with her usual sweet- 
ness,” “ Mrs J. was greatly and justly applauded.” 
If this be dramatic criticism, there are certainly “ no 
sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury ; nor no 
matter in the phrase that might indite the author of af- 
fection ; but an honest method by very much more hand- 
some than tine.” 

It will surely not be a task of great difficulty to avoid 
either of the extremes we have attempted to describe ; 
and by endeavouring to catch some little inspiration 
from that immortal author, whose works we shall be 
frequently called on to notice, mingle at once instruc- 
tion and entertainment in our dramatic criticisms. It is 
not merely the shortlived actor alone, or the peculiar 
style of his representation of character, that we conceive 
ourselves called upon to bring under review ; we should 
wish likewise to convey to our readers some substantial 
knowledge of the literary merits of our modem drama, 
and to inspire them also, if the inspiration be not their 
own already, with a love for all the ancient glories of 
the British stage. Two good ends will be thus accom- 
plished : our opinions of actors will not be thought 

the less valuable because intermingled with topics of a 
more comprehensive and permanent interest, and those 
topics will themselves be divested of any dryness which 
might occasionally attach itself to abstract literary dis- 


cussion, because they will bear a reference to men and 
things which are, at the very moment, immediately be- 
fore the public eye. The lapse of a few weeks will en- 
able our readers to judge jbow far we shall be able to 
carry these designs into execution. 

Of the Edinburgh Theatre and its present manage- 
ment we shall speak at more length in our next. The 
winter campaign has commenced auspiciously ; the 
house has be«n very handsomely repainted ; new scenery 
and decorations have been procured ; several novelties 
have been already produced, and more are in preparation. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A PASTORAL SANG. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd . 

Awake, my bonnie Marrion Graham, 

And see this scene before it closes, 

The eastern lift is a’ on flame, 

And a’ besprinkled o’er wi’ roses ; 

It is a sight will glad your ee, 

A sight my Marrion loe’s to see. 

Here are the streaks of gowden light, 

Fair as my Marrion’s locks o’ yellow ; 
And tints of blue as heavenly bright 
As smile within her eye sae mellow ; 

Her cheeks, young roses even seem 
To dimple in yon heavenly beam. 

Awake, my bonny Marrion Graham, 

Ye never saw sae bright adorning ; 

I canna bear that my sweet dame 
Should lose the pleasures o’ this morning; 
For what wad a’ its beauties be 
Without some likeness unto thee ! 

I see thee in the silver stream, 

The budding rose, and gracefu’ willow ; 

I see thee in yon morning beam, 

And beauty of the glowing billow ; 

I see thy innocence and glee 
In every lam b that skims the lea. 

And could you trow it, lovely May, 

I see thee in the hues of even ; 

Thy virgin bed the milky way, 

Thy coverlet the veil of heaven ; 

There have I seen a vision dim 
Hush’d by an angel’s holy hymn. 

And, Marrion, when, this morn, above 
The gates of heaven I saw advancing 
The morning’s gem — the star of love, 

My heart with rapture fell a-dancing ; 
Yet I in all its rays could see, 

And all its glories, only thee. 

Ah ! Marrion Graham ! ’tis e’en ower true, 
And gude forgie my fond devotion, 

In earth’s sweet green, and heaven’s blue, 
And all the dyes that deck the ocean. 

The scene that brings nae mind o’ thee 
Has little beauty to my ee. 

Get up, ye little wily knave ! 

I ken your pawky jinks an’ jeering, 

You like to hear your lover rave, 

An’ gar him trow ye dinna hear him ; 
Yet weel this homage you'll repay. 

Get up, my lore, an* come away ! 
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THE TRIUMPH OF MALACHI, KINO OF MEATH, 
BY WHOM THE DANES UNDER TCROESIU8 WERE 
EXPELLED IRELAND. 

By James Sheridan Knowles , Esq, 

Author of u Virginias,” S[C. 

Midst forest deep of flashing spears 
The flag of Erin’s flying ; 

Her cause, the one the tyrant fears, 

The freeman dares to die in ! 

In garb of steel each true-born son, 

Her anthem bold repeating, 

With martial stride moves blithely on, 
Impatient for the meeting ! 

Till Erin saw her son enslaved, — 

While Tara’s princes sway’d her, 

What tongue in vain her shelter craved ? 

But see what wrongs have made her ! 

The hand — the first to welcome in, 

And feast and rest the stranger, 

Now wakes him with the battle’s din 
To meet the stern Avenger ! 

In shining lists no more appear 
The sons of Erin vying ; 

Forbade to wield the glaive or spear, 

Their knightly name is dying : 

For Erin’s daughters, fair in vain. 

Their ardent breasts are glowing, — 

The nuptial couch is now their bane, 

For honour shame bestowing. 

From end to end the country gmans ; 

On every hand’s oppression,— 

Till death becomes the best of boons ; 

With wrongs, in thick succession, 

Her princes fall ! — her heroes hill ! 

Her misery’s upbraided ! 

Her name a mock ! and, w o r st of all, 

The sacred cross degraded ! 

But man is man, howe’er you boast 
To tame his noble nature ! 

Though warp’d a while, is never lost 
Its framer-marking feature ! 

The slave that’s made by tyrant pride 
To grace the foul o ppre ssor, 

Is found the freeman still to hide 
That’s Freedom’s sure redreeser ! 

O, day of pride !— O, happy day ! 

When Erin’s king deploring 
Hb country’s sorrows, braved the fray, 

Her banner green restoring ! 

Then fled the Danes, while Erin’s son. 
New-burst from bonds inglorious, 

Stood free the gory plain upon 
That saw hb arms victorious. 


SONG. 

By William Tennant, Esq, Author of“ Anster Fair,” Ac. 

1 . 

When snaw-flakes straigle down the lift, 

And frostit doors are seal’d wi’ drift, 

And bairnies on the dubs are skaitin’, 

And daddies auld in blankets heatin’. 


And Boreas, wi’ hb cauld ice-drape, 

Gems the noses blue o’ carrier-chaps. 

And hailstanes on the windows jingle, 

O leif b to me the social ingle ! 

2 . 

When skytes o’ rain the causeys lash, 

And eaves drap fast wi’ a constant plash, 

And bairnies in the strands do paidle, 

And ducks in dubs do dive and daidle, 

And ploughman Jock to hb smeeky house 
Comes daund’ring home like a druikit mouse. 

And bar kit boasts auld dads maist throttle, 

O leif b to me the bowl and the bottle ! 

8 . 

When merry May in the woods b dancin'. 

With her kirtle o’ lilies around her glancin’, 

And the new-born woods in the sun-beams glitter, 
And the new-come swallows at casements twitter, 
And Jock, rejoiced ’mid the sunny gleam. 

Gangs w histling alang wi* hb blithsome team, 

And the gardens are glad, and the meadows grassy, 
Then I think of love, and my bonnie lassie ! 

LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. I. 

[We consider ourselves particularly fortunate, in having it in 
our power to by before our readers, from a very high source, the 
following Interesting literary information upon various subjects; 
and to be able to promise a continuation of these letters from time 
to time.] 

The literary campaign is now about to open, and 
there appears to be no doubt that it will prove an ani- 
mated one. The Annuals are almost all in the hands of 
the booksellers already ; and it b obvious that a consi- 
derable improvement in this department has taken place. 
By degrees, no question, some dbtinctions either of po- 
litical or religious feeling will be called in ; for, as yet, 
it b impossible to classify these works. They are all 
Souvenirs, Keepsakes , or Forget-mc-Ncts ; but no one 
addresses itself to any one particular order of readers 
more than the rest. The expense at which these pretty 
books are got up b enormous. On the Keepsake and 
Anniversary alone, £20,000 have been spent; and 
chiefly, no doubt, on the engravings, and on the paint- 
ers who charge highly for permission to copy their good 
things. Sir Thomas Lawrence gets £200 or £300 for 
leave to engrave a portrait of Mrs Peel or the like. Yet 
thb year, the literary contributors have been paid well 
also. Sir Walter had £500 for hb little stories in the 
Keepsake, and I hear the five or six Lords who figure in 
its pages, hsve condescended to take £100 a-piece, £5 
being the full value of all the brains some of tnem pos- 
sess. These aristocratic authors have the name in the 
trade , of being the greediest of the genus irritabile . Lady 
Charlotte Bury had £1000 for Flirtation last year, and 
another b on the stocks at the same rate, and no doubt 
Mr Colburn knows what he is about. He gave £250 for 
Sir Walter Scott’s two Sermons, which, if printed as Ser- 
mons usually are, would make a very little pamphlet. 

These Annuals are one symptom of the prevailing rage 
for bringing literature to the doors of the people— their 
steel engraving! and wood-cuts are a strange contrast to 
the illustrations of books ten years ago. Meanwhile, the 
booksellers who do not publbh Annuals, are all at work 
with cheap hooks ; Longman starting a Cabinet Encyclo- 
pedia, under the editorship of Dr Lardner of the Lon- 
don University ; and Murray about to bring out a scries 
of Biographies in separate volumes, which, tor all I hear, 
b likely to he a work of the highest importance, and 
successful accordingly. Sir Walter Scott, Mr Southey, 
Mr Milman, Dr Brewster, Mr Lockhart, Mr Edwards, 
&c. are the collaboratcurs. Southey’s Lives of Wolfe and 
Marlborough are to be among the first of the series ; but 
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it will open with a Life of Napoleon, written, it is said, 
by Mr Gleig, “The Subaltern,” in two small volumes, 
full of beautiful engravings on wood and steel, done un- 
der the presiding care of George Cruickshanks, who is 
Murray’s graphic editor. — The Life of Byron by Moore, 
and the Papers and Memoirs of the late Lord Castlc- 
reagh, appear to be the magna opera of the Albemarle 
Street list.— Much is expected from the Garrick papers, 
announced by Colburn ; and the report gains ground, 
that Sotheby’s Iliad about to come out, I know not 
where, is really a great work, and sure to rank in the 
first class of permanent stock-books. 

The days of quartos and of dear books are over. Y ou 
may be sure the public will not consent much longer to 
give half a guinea a volume, for a modem novel, when 
the whole works of Dr Johnson are in every shop win- 
dow, at the moderate price of thirty shillings ! — well 
and clearly printed too ! — and when it is obvious to all 
men, that the just price of the Zillah, or Salathicl, or 
Rou6 of the day, cannot be above three or four shillings 
a- volume. 

In the world of the periodicals, little is stirring. There 
is to be a new Quarterly Review, called the London, 
edited by Mr Blanco White. It is understood to be got up 
chiefly in Oriel College, where White has had chambers 
for some years past ; and that the principal writers are to 
be the Rev. Dr Whately and Mr Senior, the professor 
of Political Economy. — The two Foreign Reviews go 
on pari passu , neither paying, but answering the pub- 
lishers’ purposes, as promoting the sale of foreign books, 
and without doubt, affording a vast deal of valuable in- 
formation to the public— Blackwood keeps at the head 
of the Monthlies ; next Campbell’s, next the Monthly 
Review, now edited by the Catholic barrister, Mr 
Quin. The London Magazine, though it has changed 
hands for the better, like the Old Monthly, makes little 
noise in the world. A “ Monthly Foreign Review” is, 
I am told, on the anvil, and this I think not unlikely 
to do well ; for news is, after all, the great desideratum, 
and its will be the freshest. 

Constable’s Miscellany is improving, I hear, in circu- 
lation, and I hope the managers will keep on the alert ; 
for both Longman’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, and Murray’s 
Biographical Series, will in fact be rivals, and formida- 
ble rivals. 

Mr Southey, the indefatigable, has an edition of John 
Bunyan, with a copious life, in the press of some of the 
City publishers. P. P. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


We understand that Mr J. O. Lockhart is preparing for publi- 
cation, the Poems and Letters of Robert Bums, chrondlogicallv 
arranged, with a preliminary Essay and Notes, and sundry addi- 
tiont. 

We are informed that the interesting little work about to be 
published by Messrs Oliver and Boyd, on the life and adventures 
of Alexander Selkirk, who died in 1723, contains the real inci- 
dents on which the romance of Robinson Crusoe is founded. 

There is preparing for Constable’s Miscellany, a History of the 
Rise and Progress of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, An- 
pient and Modern, by J. 8. Metnes, LL.D., author of " The Life 
of Canova.” Both from the nature of the subject, and the talents 
pf the writer, there is every reason to suppose that this work will 
be highly interesting. 

The Indefatigable Author of Waverley is about to publish 

Essays on Planting and Gardening,’* in one pocket volume. 

The '* Souvenir Litteraire de France,” edited by Alaric A. 
Watts, with original contribution* from a great variety of distin- 
guished French writers, and ten of the illustrations of the English 
Souvenir, will be published in a few weeks, both in Paris and 
London. , 

Le Petit Bijou, which has Just appeared, is a selection in the 
dupe of an Annual from French authors, ancient and modem. 
Intended principally for young ladies, who have finished, or are 
finishing, their French studies. 

Mr Southey has in the press, •« All for Love, or a Sinner well 
Saved,” •• The Pilgrim of Composed la,” and other poem*. 

Mr T. Roscoe it engaged in writing the Life or Ariosto, with 
■ketches of his most distinguished literary and political contem- 
poraries. 


A dissertation, 'proving, or attempting to prove, that Ulysses is 
the real author or the Poems commonly attributed to Homer, is 
about to appear, from the pen of Constantine Koliader, Professor 
in the Ionian University. 

Purcell's Sacred Mus e is to be collected and edited by a gen- 
tleman whom we should think fully adequate to the duty, Mr 
Vincent Novell". The vocal secular music of Purcell, was col- 
lected and published by hi* widow two years after his decease, in 
169 >, under the title of Orpheus Rritannicus ; but his ecclesias- 
tical compositions, which do equal honour to his skill and science, 
have remained scattered and detached in various works by other 
authors } and many of his anthems still remain in manuscript. 
AH these Mr Novello proposes to bring into one entire work. 

Theatrical Gossip.— A Comedy, by Jame* Sheridan Knowles, 
Esq. entitled ** The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green,” is 
about to be performed in London, and if possessed of even a 
moiety of the merit of •• Virginiua,” cannot fail to be successful. 
At Co vent- Garden, Morton has a new musical piece in prepara- 
tion, called *» The Sublime and Beautiful.” The music is com- 
posed by I.ee, and the principal female part* are to be supported 
by Madame Vestris and Miss Foote. Bishop is also preparing an 
opera for the same theatre. We hear it whispered that a drama 
of an interesting kind is in rehearsal at our own theatre, which it 
is said is from the pen of a fair author, and is to be speedily pro- 
duced. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Notwithstanding all the pains which may have been bestow- 
ed upon it, we believe it has been invariably found impossible to 
make the first Number of a new periodical work exactly what was 
desired. Whatever opinion our reader* may entertain of that now 
before them, we venture confidently to affirm, that they will find us 
gathering additional strength as we proceed. Of the general style 
of the work, in so far as regards its appearance and typography, 
they will now be able to form some estimate. The Royal Octavo 
sise which we have adopted, is somewhat smaller than the Quarto 
shape, commonly chosen in London periodicals of a similar de- 
scription, but the diminution in size is not nearly in proportion 
to our lower rate of charge; whilst it will be at once perceived, 
that •• The Edinburgh Literary Journal” is much more calcula- 
ted for bindiDg into an elegant volume, than any other weekly 
periodical now existing. This we consider of the last importance, 
for our great and leading anxiety is, that our readers, and the 
public in general, should consider these pages as a permanent 
record of much of the literary talent of the day. Of one thing 
we are sure, that we shall be able to boast of many contributions 
from the most eminent pens, which will be found nowhere else 
but in the columns of this Journal. If we thus succeed in giving 
to the metropolis of the north a weekly periodical of its own, 
which will supply to our Scottish readers what has been long 
a desideratum, and will not fear a comparison with the most 
successful of its southern contemporaries, we shall feel that we 
have done the literature of our country a service, and shall not 
doubt of being well supported by that patriotic spirit, which was 
never yet appealed to in vain. 

The ** Literary Journal” will be made up into volumes every 
six months, and our reader* supplied with an ornamental title- 
page, and index. The last leaf of each Number, which will con- 
tain advertisements, and other temporary matter, will hAve a 
paging of its own, so that it may be either bound up at the end 
of the volume, or cancelled. The " Journal” will also be sold in 
Monthly Parts, neatly covered, price two shillings. Country 
readers, who do not wish the stamped edition, may have these 
parts forwarded to any comer of the kingdom. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We take this opportunity of returning generally, our sincere 
thanks to our numerous literary friends for the interest they have 
already expressed in our Work. 

Articles which we consider of much value reached us too late 
for the present Number, but will appear very speedily, from Dr 
Memos, author of the “ Life of Canova the author of •* Tale* 
of a Pitgrifa j” John Malcolm, Esq. t the Authors of the " Odd 
Volume \he Author of •« The Histories of the Scottish Rebel- 
lions;” and W. A n&tfe, Esq. M.D. 

The At tides entitled, '• Popular Remarks on Comets and other 
Celestial Phenomena '• On the Present State of Music in Scot- 
land;” and «• The Papennakei’s Coffin,” from the Geiman of 
Clauren, will appear in early Numbers. 

The communications of “ C. H.” are under consideration. 

The books which have been tent us for review will all be no- 
ticed soon. 

As we cannot devote more than four columns to Advertise- 
ments, we have been obliged to delay several favours of this kind, 
not having n ceived them in time for the present Number. All 
Ad vertiseraenu intended to appear in the earliest publication must 
be forwarded to the Publishers not later than the previous ed- 
nesday. We trust for a continuance uf that support in this de- 
partment which wo have already received. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 

History of the Rebellions fa Scotland under the Marquis 
Montrose and others . From 1638 till 1660. By 
Robert Chambers, author of the “ History of the Re- 
bellion in 1745.” In two volumes, being the 31st 
and 32d volumes of “ Constable’s Miscellany.*' 
Edinburgh, Constable and Co^$ London, Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 1828. 

Had we been requested to stand godfather to the 
W srik before us, we think we could have suggested a 
more apposite title in these words, — u Sketches of the 
leading Political Events, with IUostrations of the State 
of Society and Manners in Scotland, from 1638 till 1660.” 
Mr Chambers is himself aware, and has mentioned more 
than once in his prefaces, that he does not write “ his- 
toijL of the legitimate description.” It is perhaps dif- 
fcttt to explain exactly what “ history of the legiti- 
mate description** is ; but it seems to us that its general 
features ought to be these,— a dignified and impartial nar- 
rative of all the public events which distinguished the 
period it undertakes to illustrate, — comprehensive views 
ri all those collateral circumstances, whether immediate 
or more remote, whether of indigenous or exotic growth, 
which conspired in bringing about the accomplishment 
of any important end, — and an enlarged spirit of philo- 
sophical inquiry (founded on the most accurate study of 
our common nature) into those secret springs of human 
conduct, which, though unseen and not easily under- 
stood by the superficial observer, so frequently and so 
materially influence both national and individual des- 
tinies. Added to these qualifications, the historian 
should possess a library of knowledge within himself, 
judiciously selected, and carefully arranged ; and he 
should be endowed, too, with the power of conveying 
his information to others with a clearness of diction, and a 
force of thought, which will satisfy the most scrupulous, 
of its great increase in value from having passed through 
the alembick of his mind. These are no slight tal- 
ents and attainments; and it is not, therefore, to be 
wondered, that to the great historian mankind in all 
ages have been willing to assign the very first rewards 
iu the intellectual arena— the very innermost place in 
fhe temple of fame. We cannot, therefore, for a mo. 
must consent to countenance Mr Chambers in the de- 
predating manner in which he occasionally ventures to 
talk of the high and solemn nature of history. Those 
only ought to descend from what he jocularly terms 
its u stilts,” who find that their heads grow giddy when 
raised to that unaccustomed elevation. 

While we thus vindicate the most majestic species of 
composition with which literature is acquainted from 
taunts, which iu own strength enables it to throw off and 
despite as the mighty rock throws off the idle waves of a 
summer sea, we are by no means disposed to close our 
eyes to the meriU of an humbler but still exceedingly 
useful aperies of writing, which, to a certain extent, 


borrows the garb of history, though perhaps sea reel) 
entitled to assume iu name. We are perfectly willing 
to admit with Mr Chambers, that it is more easy “ tc 
interest the imaginations of ordinary readers, than ap- 
peal to the moral faculties of the select few.” We ad- 
mit further, that history is in general necessarily more 
conversant with eveuU than with men, — that it speaks 
more to the reasoning and reflective powers, than to the 
feelings and sympathies of ordinary existence, — and that, 
striding like a giant from hill to hill— .from peak to 
peak — from one great landmark to another,— it is apt 
to overlook the lowlier valleys that intervene, with all 
their garniture of grove and stream. The past, as de- 
scribed by our best historians, seems to move before us 
like a splendid peristrephic panorama. We see iu em- 
pires, its cities, iu armies, iu kings, iu conquerors, its 
revolutions, iu triumphs, its overthrows 5 — we learn 
what the fates of man %we been when congregated to- 
gether in multitudes — in nations we ascertain those 
grand marks of distinction which have their origin in go- 
vernment, in religion, in climate, in situation ; we ob- 

serve under what circumstances wars arise, arts flourish, 
or commerce increases ; — we are carried away from the 
little circle to which we are ourselves confined, and taught 
to understand how the operations of ten thousand small 
I communities, such as that with whickwe are connected, 
all bear a reference to the great whole, and are working 
together for good or for evil. But these momentous and 
ennobling views, interesting as they at first sight are, 
may be felt ere long to want sufficient minuteness 
and accuracy of detail to satisfy the laborious and at- 
tentive inquirer. Like the Spaniard in the story, we may 
not choose to rest contented with seeing merely the streets 
and souares of the populous town spread out like a map 
beneath us ; we may wish also to have the roofs of the 
houses removed, and that which is going on within ex- 
posed to view. Here it is evident that both a new fa- 
culty and a new species of observation are required ; and 
it will be found that in these the great distinction be- 
tween pure history, and a more desultory and familiar 
style of writing, consists. Perhaps it is possible to min- 
gle both successfully, but this is an undertaking which 
has never yet been achieved. History is apt to look 
upon the minutiae of personal incident, and more circum- 
scribed and private adventure, as beneath its notice; 
while the painter of national and individual habits and 
manners has seldom the abilities requisite to Invest his 
productions with the additional interest they would pos- 
sess, were they considered in connexion with the great; 
phasis of surrounding society. In the one case, we see 
the streets and squares and general aspect of the town ; 
in the other, we remain comparatively ignorant of its ex- 
ternal appearance, but look into the dining-rooms and 
drawing-rooms of iu separate houses. 

In his account of the Rebellion of Porty-five, Mr 
Chambers presented us with a vivid picture, well filled 
up, of those extraordinary scenes which for a season left 
even the sober and steady mind of Scotland “ perplexed 
in the extreme.** A visible leaning, it it true, might 
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be discovered in his narrative of these events, to the 
Stewart party ; but whether this leaning was over- 
strained or not, it was at the worst a failing that M lean- 
ed to virtue’s side.” He espoused the Cause of the brave 
and the unfortunate ; and this is a cause which Scots- 
men have been known to espouse more than once. The 
success of this work, of which we believe about eight 
thousand copies have already been sold, induced Mr 
Chambers to attempt the present, “ in a style of as mi- 
nute detail," and in the hope that he might be able to 
send it forth u gemmed with as many circumstances of 
interest.” 

Following out his own peculiar ideas, Mr Chambers 
has written an entertaining, and on the whole, a valuable 
book ; but he appears to have made two miscalculations, 
which we suspect may materially affect the success of 
his labours. The first of these arises from this circum- 
stance, — that the events of the period, of which he here 
treats, are not only u more remote from the memories and 
sympathies of the present generation,” but in so far as 
Scotland is concerned, never admitted of that continu- 
ousness of narrative, that compactness of arrangement, and 
that breathlessness of interest, which distinguished the 
brilliant, though short career of Charles Edward. There 
is, no doubt, ample scope for powerful delineations of 
character and manners during the troublous times of re- 
ligious struggling, which marked the middle of the se- 
venteenth century ; but, as Mr Chambers himself is obli- 
ged to confess at the commencement of hb 12th chapter, 
in volume first, Scotland, afteT the campaign of 1640, 
acted but a secondary part in the disputes between the 
King and the Commons ; and we are not aware that the 
transactions of the next twenty years were of so import- 
ant a nature, as to make it particularly desirable that our 
author should expend much time in endeavouring to 
throw additional light upon them. The other miscal- 
culation to which we allude, consists in the extension 
of that Jacobitical spirit which characterised (and per- 
haps wisely) the History of the Rebellion in Forty-five, 
to the contests of a previous century, when we fear it 
is scarcely to be denied, that, but for the simultaneous 
resistance of an outraged people to the gross and inde- 
cent increase of the royal prerogative, the laws and re- 
ligion of their fathers would have been trampled under 
foot. We enter not upon the question which involves 
the expediency of bringing the unhappy Charles to the 
scaffold, inclined, as we are, to believe that a milder 
course might have been pursued, with equal safety and 
more constitutionally ; but whilst we avoid this oft-dis- 
puted theme, we cannot but protest against the little 
weight which our author seems to attach to the motives 
that induced the people of Scotland to take up arms — 
motives which were unquestionably the purest that could 
influence any belligerent party — an anxiety to preserve 
their freedom of thought, and the purity of their reli- 
gion — all that gave life a value, and divested death of its 
terrors. Though philosophy, in its self-arrogated supe- 
riority, may, if it so please, affect to ridicule a nation’s 
stubborn attachment to a creed, whose imperfections 
that very nation may have subsequently confessed, 
casuistry itself will not assert, that any individual has 
a right to annihilate that creed, and to force upon the 
consciences of its professors a new set of doctrines of 
his own. We do not say that Mr Chambers has at- 
tempted to maintain so hopeless a position ; hut we are 
afraid he is chargeable with the sin of having palliated 
the severity and injustice of Charles, and magnified the 
errors and improprieties committed by the Covenanters. 
We are afraid that he has not seen, in its proper light, 
the treacherous and tyrannical conauct of the monarch, 
nor duly estimated the long forbearance, the resolute 
fortitude, and heroic energy, of the people. In the one 
case, he has spoken of faults too transiently, and given 
credit for virtues too hastily ; and, in the other, he has 
too frequently represented the indignation of outraged 


feeling as indicative of inherent and brutal cruelty, and 
endeavoured to excite, suspicion of the motivea which 
prompted the noblest actions. 

There is another fault with which the work is change- 
able, and to which, as we are speaking of its faults, we 
think it necessary to allude. There is a want through- 
out of general and comprehensive views of the subject. 
We see that the civil war breaks out ; we see that its 
rage is for a while intermitted $ we see it again renew- 
ed ; and, finally, we are conducted to its conclusion ; 
but we are never once completely and satisfactorily in- 
formed of the exact relative positions of the contending 
parties, — of the circumstances which principally influ- 
enced their conduct, — of their precise wishes and de- 
mands — hopes and fears. We are kept too much like 
soldiers engaged at one particular corner of the battle ; 
we know well enough how the matter is going where we 
ourselves are ; but whether the centre has been beaten 
or not ; whether the right wing has been broken, or has 
maintained its ground, is matter of profound dubiety. 
Now, the historian ought to stand, like the commander- 
in-chief, on an elevated site, and view the whole engage- 
ment ; and the reader, like one of his staff-officers, should 
stand beside him, and be able to cast his glance over all 
the field, arresting his attention wherever the finger of 
the general pointed. 

It will be observed, however, that all these objections 
chiefly apply to this work when considered as a History. 
But, though called a History, we can hardly look upon 
it as such ; and it is certainly not as a History that it 
reflects most credit on its author. It is calculated to 
illustrate, and in many respects to enrich, the history of 
the times of which it treats. It is an admirable subsi- 
diary to history, but it is not history itself. With the 
industry and persevering research of Mr Chambers, the 
public is already well acquainted ; and the volumes 
before us fully bear out the reputation he has esta- 
blished in this respect. Nor do we greatly object to 
the trifling nature of some of his stories, nor to the oc- 
casional credulity with which he seems to swallow all 
oral traditions, as well as the asseverations of familiar 
chroniclers ; for it is his peculiar genius to discover anec- 
dotes and traits of the times of which he writes, that 
either escape others, or are rejected from motives of taste, 
but which, if selected with any tolerable skill, fulfil the 
interesting and important purpose of elucidating human 
nature, u its actions, its emotions, and its sufferings.’* 
Mr Chambers is thuv both a very excellent pioneer over 
a country which has not yet been traversed, and a highly 
useful gleaner of fields, which less careful observers Have 
pronounced already bare. 

It would be easy, if It were necessary, to produce 
from these volumes many examples both of the faults 
and the merits we have enumerated ; but as they are 
widely circulated, and will be extensively read, the 
judgment of each individual will easily lead to their dis- 
covery. Mr Chambers’s over-anxious defence of Charles, 
— his enthusiastic and preposterous admiration of Mon- 
trose, — his neglect or depreciation of the good qualities 
of Leslie, and the other leaders of the “ Covenant,” — 
and his total indifference to the great and glorious 
cause for which his forefathers fought, and to the suf- 
ferings they endured oh its account, will be remarked 
at almost every page. While, on the other hand, his 
intimate acquaintance with the customs and manners of 
the period, — his vivid pictures of national And indivi- 
dual peculiarities, — his graphic and minute delineations 
of scenes both in quiet and active life, in public and in 
private, at civil assemblies and in hostile rencontres, will 
be no less conspicuous, and will not fail to render his 
lucubrations exceedingly interesting. 

In general, our author writes in a plain narrative style, 
with little ornament, and little pretence ; but, when be 
chooses, he can call to his aid the higher powers of com- 
position, and become animated and impressive. We 
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select one specimen, which will be read with pleasure, 
and shall entitle it 

MOXTROSE'fl HIGHLAND MARCH. 

u The movement which Montrose determined upon 
in this emergency, was, both in its conception and exe- 
cution, perhaps the most remarkable he ever performed. 
His army was much diminished ; the greater part of the 
Highlanders having gone home to deposit the spoils of 
Argyle. He scarcely mustered one half of the forces 
which report gave to his enemy. He was also aware 
that the man he had to oppose must be animated against 
him with all the feelings of the bitterest hatred and re- 
venge ; yet, as he supposed it likely that Argyle had not 
resolved upon directly fighting him, but rather followed 
for the purpose of simply driving him forward to de- 
struction at Inverness, he judged that, even with his in- 
adequate forces, his best course would be to fall back 
upon him, and endeavour to surprise his troops, a vic- 
tory over whom at this crisis might cause the northern 
army to disperse of its own accord, while the eclat of 
such a triumph would probably encourage the loyal 
dans, thereby for ever relieved from the terror of Argyle, 
to join him in even greater numbers than hitherto. A 
thousand dangers and distresses were involved in the pro- 
ject ; but these, together with the romantic character of 
the exploit, and the prospect which it presented of gi- 
ving another blow to the hated Argyle, seem to have 
only recommended it with greater face to the enterpri- 
sing genius of Montrose. 

“ It is known to almost every body who has ever 
been in the Highlands of Scotland, that the distance be- 
tween KUcummin, in Abertarf, where Montrose received 
his intelligence, and Inverlochy, in Lochaber, where he 
understood that Argyle had taken up his quarters, is 
about thirty miles, and that the way lies along that won. 
detful natural chasm, or furrow of the country, which 
the natives term the Great Glen of Albin, and which 
has latterly formed Ihe bed of the Caledonian Canal. 
Along this tract, although it was not then provided with 
the smooth military road which now renders it so con- 
venient, Montrose had just come, on his way to the 
north ; and he could easily have retraced his steps by 
the same route. There was, however, a reason for his 
not doing so. That way, he felt assured, must now he 
so completely possessed and watched by Argyle’s scouts, 
that it would be totally impossible for him to make by 
it the insidious approach to Inverlochy, upon which he 
mainly calculated for the means of victory. It was ne- 
cessary to adopt some more circuitous, some less obvi- 
ous, some altogether unsuspected and unguarded path. 
Here lay the great difficulty of the enterprise. In a 
country so mountainous as the Highlands, the reader 
must be aware that there are not many tracts of ground 
calculated for the formation of roads ; he is also aware, 
that, if there are at this day few roads to choose among 
in this wild region, there were still fewer at the time 
under review. To increase the difficulty, the few paths 
which the natives used amongst the hills, and which then 
formed the only roads, were now, by the nature of the 
season, obscured and obstructed by deep snow. Alto- 
gether it seemed totally impossible that Montrose should 
advance upon Inverlochy by any other path than the 
peculiarly low and easy one which he had just traversed 
in a contrary direction. 

“ 1 Contra audentior ito,* however, had all along been 
the heart-motto of Montrose ; he resolved, at all hazards, 
to assume a path of the nature described. Having first 
taken pains to acquaint himself with the route, and ha- 
ving sounded the resolution and ability of his men to 
endure the march, he gave orders that they should strike 
off to the south, up a narrow glen formed by the little 
river Tarf ; that they should then climb over the hills 
of Lairie Thuraid, and descend upon the wild vale at 
the head of the Spey ; then, traversing Glenroy, that 


they should pass another mountainous tract ; after which 
they would fall in upon the river Spean, and so along 
the skirts of Ben Nevis to Inverlochy. The tracks he 
pointed out had hitherto been traversed almost exclu- 
sively by the wild deer, or by the scarcely less wild ad- 
venturers who hunted them. The heights which it 
skirted or over-passed were as desert and lonely as the 
peaks of primeval chaos. The vast convulsed face of 
the country was as white and still as death, or only 
darkened in narrow black streaks by the irregular and 
far-extending lines of the marching soldiery. It must 
have been a scene of the greatest sublimity to see these 
lonely human beings, so diminutive as compared to the 
wildernesses around them, hurrying and struggling on 
through hill and vale, and hank and pass ; their arms 
either glancing fitfully and flickeringly under the low 
winter sun, or their persons obscured to a visionary and 
uncertain semblance by the snow-storm or the twilight, 
and, all the while, the bloody purpose which animated 
them, and which gleamed in every face and eye, con- 
trasting so strangely in its transitory and unimportant 
nature, with the majestic and eternal solemnity of the 
mighty scene around them.”—- VoL II. p. 9 — 11. 

Mr Chambers is a young author, exceedingly indus- 
trious, and exceedingly useful, which is better, perhaps, 
than being either brilliant or profound. His books sell, 
and are read ; and, so long as this is the case, he has 
probably no objection that others should be admired and 
neglected. 


Scenes of War , and other Poems. By John Malcolm. 

Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, pp. 191. 

Poetry, like cotton, is looking up, and prices may 
now be quoted a shade higher. Two years ago no book- 
seller would even glance at the article. The most inge- 
nuous young author, with that faint fluctuating colour on 
his cheek which is one of the decided symptoms of ge- 
nius and consumption, was received with the most chill- 
ing indifference ; and as soon as his neat manuscript 
volume was produced, a hasty “good morning” was 
pronounced by the bibliopole, and the ingenuous young 
author walked down stairs profoundly convinced of the 
utter nothingness of life. But, if he went home and died 
of a broken heart, he was decidedly wrong. The literary 
market is just like the market for sugars, rums, oils, 
hops, coffees, or brandies. To-day it is as dull and heavy 
as can be, hut if you have patience you will find it brisk 
enough ere long. Besides, when goods of a better qua- 
lity are in the field before you, they must be sold off be- 
fore you esn expect to meet with any buyers. Two years 
ago the echoes of Byron's harp were still ringing 
through the land, and its very echoes were more thrilling 
than the first and fullest tones of others. The birds are 
silent when the thunder roars ; for a mightier voice is in 
the sky than theirs, and little marvel that booksellers 
looked cold and stately as icebergs to young poets, for 
so long as the full moon was careering among them, they 
twinkled with a pale and sickly light. 

But an interregnum has at length taken place. The 
prince is dead, and his successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. It is a popular election, the competition is 
open to all, and the candidates can hardly fail to be nu- 
merous. It is not impossible but that the govern- 
ment may be vested not in one, hut in a body of men. 
In the meantime, public curiosity is awakened,— .die 
bugle is hung up, as in the fairy tale, at the dead king's 
gate, and whoever can blow it shall reign in his stead ; 
if the achievement can be performed by none, then must 
there he a hand of musicians substituted in his place. 

It is idle to tell us that people will ever grow tired of 
poetry, or that we have had so much of it of late that 
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there is no occasion for an j more fat a long vhile to 
come. Because the hills and the plains were covered last 
summer with a thousand flowers, shall we welcome less 
joyfully the return of the sunny spring “ with her kir- 
tie of lilies around her glancing, ’’-^shall we hold in less 
estimation the unbought treasures of green and gold she 
scatters over the glorious earth F The affections of the 
heart, the delights of the senses, the perception of the 
beautiful, must cease, — human nature must be changed, 
— the soul must be taken out, and the body left to walk 
on without it, before that species of composition 
which appeals to the feelings and the fancy, to the in- 
tellect and the judgment, will become uninteresting, and 
of little value. True, prose is the great staple commo- 
dity of life ; and without prose, libraries would dwindle 
down into very small dimensions, and periodical works 
be comprised in a very few leaves. True also, the mind 
may be wearied out with poetry, and for a time may turn 
away from it, like the bee from the blossom, satiated 
with sweets. But not on these accounts will one of the 
purest pleasures left to fallen humanity be resigned — 
the pleasure which the Peri experiences at the gates of 
paradbe, — catching glimpses of a brighter state of ex- 
istence, and with the aid of imagination gradually in- 
ducing forgetfulness of personal exclusion. 

In all seasons, times, and places, we take up a vo- 
lume of poetry with pleasure — nay, though it be only a 
volume of rhyme, it is apt to soften down the asperity 
of our nature, and make us feel less of the critic and 
more of the man. When we condemn a volume of prose, 
we are subjected to far fewer compunctious visiting* than 
when we see it necessary to treat severely the fledgling of 
a bashful muse. There is something sturdy and sub- 
stantial about prose — something that smacks of world- 
ly wisdom and the tear and wear of everyday life, and 
which seems to fit it well for encountering the buffetmgs 
of fortune, and the whips and scorns of criticism. But 
not so with poetry. Timid as a virgin on her bridal 
morn, it comes forth to meet the gaze of those who wait 
without, and like her, too, its charms are often veiled at 
first from the vulgar eye. They shrink into concealment 
from the rude touch of doubt or curiosity ; but the soft 
voice of encouragement, and the gentle hand of affeetion, 
may soon succeed in withdrawing the filmy covering, 
and beauty stands revealed in its noonday blase. Never, 
while you live, breathe with harshness a poet’s name. 
If he has awakened one deeper feeling, one finer emo- 
tion, one nobler aspiration, — he has not written in vain. 
Far distant he may shine, on the very verge of the hori- 
zon ; but so did the sun itself when it first broke on the 
gloom of night. Let the pseudo-pretender to the name 
of minstrel be whipt back into his original obscurity ; 
but if in his bosom there lurk one spark of the diviner 
essence, cherish it as the fire of an altar which may yet 
kindle into a broad and purifying flame. 

The mightiest lyres have for a time been unstrung or 
silent, but others have been wooing the public ear not 
unsuccessfully. Three of these have sent forth their 
voices from Scotland, — Pollok, Kennedy, and Malcolm. 
Though frequently too verbose and tautological in die- 
don, and in conception too unvaried and almost tedious, 
“ The Course of Time” is a very wonderful production 
for so young a man as the author was when he wrote it ; 
and though we are not quite sure that Pollok would 
ever have risen to any thing much beyond it, there is 
every cause to regret that his untimely death should 
have deprived both himself and his country of the ho- 
nours they promised mutually to confer on each other. 
The author of “ Fitful Fancies” is alive, and in all the 
freshness and vigour of manhood. Of some new and yet 
more sustained effort of his genius, we hope soon to be 
called on to express a more than merely laudatory opi- 
nion. At present, it is Malcolm who has come before 
us, and his style is very different from that of either of 
the two we have already mentioned. 


Mr Malcolm is not one of those writers who take the 
mind by storm, or who wrap the feelings as in a whirl, 
wind. All that he pretends to is that gentle influence 
over the heart which steals upon it imperceptibly, and 
which, like the light of evening, is loved the mote, 
simply because it wants the brilliancy of noon — becanae 
it is more feeble, and therefore the sooner likely to pan 
away. Mr Malcolm’s is peculiarly the poetry of senti- 
ment, in opposition to that of conception. There is ia 
great deal of sentiment in the poetry of Mrs Hemaoa, 
but there is also a great deal of flowery embellishment ; 
her rich Italian fancy enables her to wreathe garlands 
round the feelings, and while she thus adds to their 
beauty, she perhaps detracts a little from their sincerity 
There are innumerable small imitators of Mrs Homans, 
whose lines are made up of u gleams of golden hair,** 
“ gushing streams,” “ the dead, the dead,” u the bold 
and free,” “ they have gone in silence down,'* and snch 
little pieces of floridness, but who, wanting the fine lna. 
sical ear, and delicate taste of their prototype, are mere 
tinsel and emptiness from beginning to end. Mr Mal- 
colm is no imitator; he goes straight forward to his 
purpose, and expresses natural feelings in natural and 
simple language. The smooth and pleasant flow of his 
heroic verse reminds us a good deal of Goldsmith and 
Rogers. The first and longest poem in the present vo- 
lume is in this measure. It is entitled u The Campaign,” 
and describes very touchingly and unaffectedly some of 
the scenes of the Peninsular war. A good number of 
the minor poems have already appeared in the M Lite- 
rary Souvenir” and other periodicals. Some of them 
we like extremely; others are a little commonplace. 
Our chief favourites are “ The Soldier’s Funeral,” 
“ The North-Wester,” “ The Vesper Bell,” * My 
Birth-Day,” and “ The Poet’s Death-Bed.” Of one 
or two of these our readers shall judge for themselves. 

MT BIRTH-DAY. 

Time shakes his glass, and swiftly run 
Life’s sands, still ebbing grain by grain 
For weary, wan, autumnal sun 

Brings round my birthday once again 
And lights me, like the fading bloom 
Of pale October, to the tomb. 

My birth-day ! — Each revolving year 
It seems to me a darker day ; 

Whose dying flowers and leaflets sere 
With solemn warning seem to say. 

That all on earth like shadows fly;— 

That nought abideth 'nemth the Ay. 

My birth-day !— Where, when life was young. 

Is now each promise which it gave? 

Hope’s early wreaths have long been hung. 

Pale faded garlands,— o’er its grave. 

Where Memory waters with her tears, 

Those relics of departed years. 

My birth-day !— Where the loved ones now. 

On whom in happier times it dawn’d ?— 

Each beaming eye and sunny brow 
Low in the dark and dreamless land 
Now sleep— where I shall slumber soon, 

Like all beneath the sun and moon. 

Mvbirth-day !— Once I loved to bear 
These words by friendship echoed round; 

But now they fall upon mine ear 
With thoughts too mournful and profound,— , 
Fraught with a sad and solemn spell. 

And startling as a wailing knelL 1 

Not less soft and beautiful, and, on the whole, morel 
original and striking, is— 
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THE FOET*8 DEATH-BED. 

Oh. aka. and alas ! 

Green grows the mas ( 

Lika tbs wares we come, like the winds we peas. 

Dblta. 

Y* tell me ’tie the evening hour ; — then, ere the day be 
flown. 

The casement ope* that I may see my last of suns go 
down. 

With beams as beautiful he’ll rise to gladden earth again. 
And wake the world with life and light, — but ahine for 
me In vain. 

Yea— of the azure sky above, and the green earth below, 
I yet would take a hist farewell to cheer me ere I go ; 
Aid I will deem the light that glows along the verge of 
even, 

And plays upon my fa d e d cheek, the smile of opening 
heaven. 

And let my fainting heart inhale sweet Nature’s frag- 
rant breath. 

That wafts a message from the bowers to soothe the bed 
of death: 

That bears a whisper from the woods, a farewell from 
• the spring — 

A tale of opening leaf and bud— while I am withering. 

And let me hear the small birds sing among the garden 
bowers 

Their evening hymn, that wont to bless my solitary 
hours: 

That choral anthem, warbled wild upon the leafy spray, 
Will glad this ear, that to the strain must soon be deaf 
for aye. 

And blame me not, that, called away unto a land of bliss, 
I fondly linger on the shores of such a world as this ; 
And better love than aught I know of bright immortal 
spheres, 

This earth, so lovely in her woe, so beautiful in tears. 

Ye ss y that songs of triumph swell, and flowers eternal 
wave, 

Along the streams of life that flow ’mid scenes beyond the 
grave; 

But shall 1 love the fadeless blooms and songs of endless 

joy, 

L&e strains that make It bliss to weep, and flowers that 
bloom to die! 

And now I give the parting kiss, and wave the parting 
hand, 

Mypassing spirit’s on the win£ to seek the distant land*— 
Ye loved ones of my heart, with whom I may no longer 
dwell. 

And thou green earth, with all thy streams, woods, 
songs, and flowers,— farewell ! 

u The Wake” is a very sweet poem, and is one of 
those, moreover, which show how poetical minds can 
turn into gold all they touch. After describing the de- 
lights of “ The Wake,” and the exquisite pleasure de- 
rived from music heard in the silence of the night, the 
author’s imagination carries him a little further, and he 
adds, 

“ Now, through the sflenoe deep and wide. 

The soft adnal accents swoon. 

Like some lone spirit’s anthem sigh’d 
Beneath the midnight moon.” 


being “ lone spirits,” they are particularly jovial spirits, 
and are observed to be fondest of playing in the imme- 
diate vicinity of whisky shops, as it is natural that 
44 spirits” should. So for from their ever 44 sighing 
anthems,” they are commonly found soothing the Scot- 
tish esr with such airs as 44 Duncan Gray,” “ Jenny's 
bawbee,” “ Aiken Drum,” and 46 The East Neuk o’ 
Fife.” They may possibly be (< beneath the midnight 
moon,” though it is much more likely that they are be- 
neath a gas lamp. But it is ever thus that prose — cold, 
calculating, heartless prose — attempts to disenchant the 
creations of poesy— Out on the foul fiend ! 

We trust that Mr Malcolm will long continue to write, 
as he has been doing, strains which must ever please 41 the 
gentle and the good,” and that, in our literary progress, 
we shall meet with him again anon, 44 chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancies.” * 


We suspect the English reader will be a little pooled to 
discover what kind of music is meant by this description $ 
and H m indeed melancholy to perceive the difference 
which there is in this instance, as in so many others, 
between poetry and reality. The 44 wake,” be it under- 
stood, consists commonly of a couple of hautboys, and a 
baaaooo, played by three blind musicians in the dark even- 
ings, for ux weeks or so before the new year, in the hope of 
1 obtaining somelittle perquisite for their pains. So for from 


Diversion* of HoUycot ; or, The Mother's Art of 
Thinking. By the Author of u Clan-Albin,” and 
44 Elizabeth de Bruce.” Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh, 1828. Pp. 350. (Published this day.) 

This is one of those books whose numbers cannot be 
too much multiplied. It is intended for the rising ge- 
neration, and is full of that useful knowledge, conveyed 
in that easy and familiar manner, which makes its at- 
tainment at once a duty and a pleasure. We are not 
among those who approve of the entire exclusion of all 
imaginative writing from the nursery ; nor are we dis- 
posed greatly to commend those dry catalogues and cate- 
chisms, those abstract questions and answers* which are 
in many cases more apt to burden the memory than to 
store the mind. Betides, they make children little ar- 
tificial things, who reply to you by rote, and who have 
no ideas, and very few feelings, of their own. All the 
gentler humanities of their nature ought to be cultiva- 
ted as carefully as their intellectual faculties ; for with- 
out the former, the latter will be of little avail towards 
the securing of happiness. | 

A lady of. Mrs Johnstone’s varied reading, and so- | 
lid and extensive acquirements, seems peculiarly adapted 
for rescuing her juvenile friends at once from the ener- 
vating and prejudicial effects of mere fiction, and the 
uninteresting barrenness of plain hard statements of 
fact. In the 44 Diversions of Hollycot,” fa title scarcely 
expUcit enough,) she has presented us with the first of 
a series of works intended exclusively for the improve- 
ment of the young. HoUycot is a cottage in England, 
inhabited by Mrs Herbert, a widow lady, with her 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the oldest is 
thirteen and the youngest seven. Mrs Herbert super, 
intends the education of her children ; and her judicious 
instructions are for the most part conveyed under the 
form of family conversations, and are interspersed with 
various little incidents and aaecdotes calculated to win 
the attention of youth. On the whole, the plan is pretty 
similar to that of Miss Edgeworth's “ Harry and Lucy,” 
and executed with nearly as much ability. The titles 
of the chapters are as follows : — I. 44 Introduction.” 
II. 44 Quizzing — The Boast of Knowledge — Rational 
Reading — The Nutting Excursion.” III. 44 Saturday 
Night at HoUycot — Memoir of GriseU BaUlie.” IV. 

44 Sunday at HoUycot.” V. 44 Lights and Shadows of 
Juvenile Life.” VI. 44 Style and V ulgarity — Courage 
and Humanity.” VII. 44 The Ship Launch.” VIII. 

44 True Charity — Instinct of Birds.” IX. 44 Punctual- 
ity — Visit to a Cottage.” X. 44 The Juvenile Debate 
—Beauty or UUlity.” XI. 44 Infirmity of Purpose— 
Philosophy of Daily Life.” XII. 44 The Geysers— 
The Cuttle-fish— Knowledge is Power — Young Casa 
Bianca — Christmas — A Home— Holydays.” 

In one of these chapters we are introduced to a species 
of mental exercise, called 44 Rational Readings,” which, 
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re observe, are to form a subsequent volume by them* 
elves. This exercise consists in making it compulsory 
n the pupil to read with the understanding, by obli- 
ging him to fill up all the blank words or phrases which 
ire intentionally left in any piece of composition select- 
ed to form the Reading. Whilst the mind, as well as 
he memory and the eye, is thus brought into action, a 
esson in grammar, and in the exact signification and 
ipplication of words and synonymes, is taught at the 
iame time. The blanks are marked regularly by figures, 
ind the teadier keeps a key with corresponding figures, 
to which the words or phrases omitted are affixed. 

14 Sometimes, when in doubt about a word, the children 
were gratified to find that they had hit upon the right 
one, — the true sense and exact meaning of the author : 
sometimes their mother said they had found even a bet- 
ter word than the original one.” An example of this 
sort of Reading will make the matter more distinct : 

44 BRITISH INTREPIDITY AND HUMANITY. 

44 A small French vessel, the Leonora of L’ Orient, 
with a (l) of seven men, and a (2) of grain, wa«, in 
April 181 7, attacked by a violent gale, and in (3) to get 
into the (4) of Calais, was overpowered by the force of 
the (5) and currents, and waves, and driven on the rocks 
to the east of the port, where she struck. The danger 
soon became (6), and the wrecks thrown on shore, an- 
nounced the certain (7) of the (8) mariners. Numerous 
(9) of this scene of desolation, lamented that they could 
afford no (10). At this (11) moment, there was seen (12) 
with force of oars, a pinnace-boat sent from the British 
Yacht, the Royal Sovereign. The boat, commanded by 
Lieutenant Charles Moore, who had under him eight 
(13), advanced with (14) in spite of the dangers by which 
it was (15). Captain Owen, the commander of the yacht, 
stood on the extremity of the pivr of (16), covered with 
the dashing 07), to cheer and direct the brave lieuten- 
ant and his (18) crew. Four of the (19) men on the 
wreck had, by this time, disappeared ; but at last Lieu- 
tenant Moore got within a little (20) of it, and bymeans 
of a rope which they threw (21) saved two of the (22) 
men. Not being able longer to keep their position, they 
attempted to land these two on the pier, when Captain 
Wilkinson, commander of a Dover packet, threw him- 
self into the boat to assist this manoeuvre at the risk of 
his own (22). All was (23) accomplished, but there was 
still a poor man who had (24) himself to the mast with 
a rope, that he might not be (25) overboard. Lieute- 
nant Moore and his brave (2d) returned to face anew a 
danger they already knew to be so great, and had near- 
ly (27) the (28), when the gallant lieutenant, standing 
up to direct the rowers, was swept into the water by a 

(29) wave, that (30) over the pinnace. He instantly dis- 
appeared ! A feeling of horror and consternation struck 
the (31) spectators on the shore. 

The lieutenant, after passing under the boat in that 
frightful sea, recovered himself, and rose to the surface, 
where he was immediately taken up by the (32), and re- 
placed in the (33). The courage of this generous man 
was not (34) by this narrow escape from death ; he re- 
turned with (35) perseverance to the perishing (36), for 
whose safety he (37) his own. 

The Key . “ (1) crew ; (2) cargo ; (3) endeavour- 
ing; (4) harbour; (5) wind; (6) imminent; (7) fate; 
(8) wretched ; (9) spectators ; (10) help ; (1 1) perilous ; 
(12) advancing ; (13) men ; (14) rapidity ; (15) surround- 
ed ; (16) Calais ; (17) spray ; (18) daring ; (19) unfor- 
tunate ; (20) distance ; (21) out ; (22) unfortunate ; (22) 
life ; (23) happily ; (24) lashed ; (25) washed ; (26) 
crew ; (27) reached ; (28) wreck ; (29) tremendous ; 

(30) broke; (31) anxious; (32) sailors; (33) boat; 
(34) shaken ; (35) unabated ; (36) seamen ; (37) risk- 
ed.” 

We heartily agree with Mrs Johnstone, in thinking 


that this mode of instruction has only to be tried, in 
order to be very extensively adopted. We find that she 
disclaims the merit of originality in the discovery, men- 
tioning that she saw it accidentally 44 in a single print- 
ed sheet, published some time since by Dr Bortnwick 
Gilchrist, the well-known Oriental scholar but, never- 
theless, praise scarcely inferior to that of originality ia 
due to the person who perceives so distinctly the merit 
of a suggestion made by another, that the very first op- 
portunity is taken to revive and enforce it, and make it 
generally known. 

We wish Mrs Johnstone all success in this new branch 
of literature which she has taken under her care. The 
only fault we can find with the 44 Diversions of Holly- 
cot,” is an occasional disposition to snappishness, and 
perhaps a little vulgarity on the part of die young peo- 
ple, which we should have been glad to have seen avoid- 
ed. Mrs Johnstone’s good sense will easily enable her 
to correct a defect of this kind ; and, with her abilities, 
we are aware of no reason why she should not ere long 
be regarded as the Miss Edgeworth of Scotland. 


Knight's and Rumley's Crests of the Nobility and Gentry 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Designed principally for the use of Artists. London, 
Sherwood and Co. ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

Knight's Heraldic Illustrations of Supporters , Shields, 
Ornaments , Brackets , Ciphers , <£c. Drawn and En- 
graved by the first Heraldic Artists. To be completed 
in five Parts, published every two months. London, 
T. Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

Knight's Modern and Antique Gems* London, T. 
Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

These very beautiful heraldic works, executed fa a 
style of elegance and taste seldom surpassed, are as yet 
hardly known in Scotland. We have much pleasure 
in recommending them to the attention of our readers, 
whether as illustrations of heraldry and chivalry, or as 
specimens of art which reflect the highest credit on the 
publishers. The crests of the nobility and gentry, 
comprised in one large quarto volume, and of which 
several hundreds are given, must be interesting to the 
antiquarian, from the nature of the subject, and the 
aid they will afford him in his researches regarding 
that honourable emblem of distinction, which, being the 
uppermost part of an armoury, frequently characterised 
the bearer as much as his arms, was often constituted by 
royal grant, and was almost always borne by monarch* 
themselves, as witness the lions of Richard II. of Eng- 
land, and of James I. of Scotland. To herald-painters, 
engravers, and chasers, the work, in a professional point 
of view, must also be exceedingly valuable, as exhibit- 
ing a specimen of a much correcter style of drawing in 
this department of art, and entirely doing away with the 
rudeness and the inaccuracy of the mottos, inscriptions, 
and sculptures of former times. — The Illustrations of 
supporters, shields, and other ornaments, is an under- 
taking of equal merit, but only the first part has yet 
been published. 

The work on 44 Modern and Antique Gems,” which 
contains a very numerous and curious collection, though 
originally designed principally for the use of seal-en- 
gravers, may justly be entitled, as suggested in the pre- 
face, “ A Fancy Scrap-Book.” There is in it something 
to afford a study or an amusement to almost everybody. 
The admirer of the fine arts will have his taste gratified 
by a minute examination of many of the subjects ; the 
scholar will find antiques from the Elgin marbles, some 
fine Grecian heads, and several plates of hieroglyphics ; 
the young lady will be delighted with the multiplicity 
of designs which bear a reference to the tender passion ; 
the sportsman will be entertained with dogs, horses, and 
birds innumerable ; the man of general literature will 
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find mythology, sentiment, satire, humour, all at his 
command $ and, with these claims upon attention, we 
think the 44 Modern and Antique Gems,” or The Fancy 
Scrap-Book , should be plentifully sprinkled through 
libraries and drawing-rooms. 


Lodge** Series of Portrait* of Illustrious Persona g:* of 
Great Britain , •with Historical Memoir s. London, 
Harding and Lepard ; Edinburgh, W. Tait. 

This is a new edition of one of the most interesting 
works in this department of the fine arte which England 
has produced. Under the superintendence of M r Lodge, 
sne hundred and eighty portraits of the illustrious dead 
of this country were engraved by the most celebrated ar- 
tists, from original and authentic portraits in the posses- 
oon of the nobility and gentry. These were accompanied 
with biographical and historical memoirs, written with 
orach clearness and ability. Two sets of this work were 
published, — a large one, which sold at an immense price, 
and a smaller one, which has proved so successful that 
the plates were all worn out. The portraits have been 
now re-engraved, and are to be published a third time, 
in monthly numbers, each number containing three, 
with biographical memoirs attached to each, and to be 
sold at the moderate price of seven shillings and six- 
pence. The specimen number is now on our table, con- 
taining portraits of James Graham, Marquis of Mon- 
trose ; Mary Stewart ; and Lord Damley. In other co- 
pies Cardinal Beaton is substituted for Montrose. All 
these are beautifully executed, especially the first A 
letter from Sir Walter Scott to the publishers has been 
printed along with them, which, altogether independent 
of its remarks upon this work, is valuable as a piece of 
literary composition, and shall therefore be transferred to 
our pages: 

w SIR WALTER SCOTT TO MR HARDING, 
BOOKSELLER, LONDON. 

44 SiRy—I am obliged by your letter, requesting that I 
would express to you my sentiments respecting Mr 
Ledge's splendid work, consisting of the portraits of the 
most celebrated persons of English history, accompa- 
nied with memoirs of their lives- I was at first disposed 
to decline offering any opinion on the subject ; not Re- 
cuse I had the slightest doubt in my own mind con- 
cerning the high value of the work, but because in ex- 
pressing sentiments I might be exposed to censure, as if 
attaching to my own judgment more importance than it 
could deserve. Mr Lodge's work is, however, one of 
such vast consequence, that a person attached, as I have 
been for many yean, to the study of history and anti- 
quities, may, I think, in a case of this rare and peculiar 
kind, be justly blamed for refusing his opinion, if re- 
quired, concerning a publication of such value and im- 
portance. 

44 Mr Lodge's talents as a historian and antiquary are 
well known to the public by his admirable collection of 
ancient letters and documents, entitled Illustrations of 
British History, a book which I have very frequently 
consulted; and have almost always succeeded in finding 
not only the information required, but collected a great 
deal more as I went in search of it. The present work 
presents the same talents and industry ; the same pa- 
tient powers of collecting. information from the most ob- 
scure and hidden sources, and the same talent for se- 
lecting the facts which are the rarest and most interest- 
ing, and presenting them to the general reader in a lu- 
minous and concise manner. 

44 It is impossible for me to conceive a work which 
ought to be more interesting to the present age than tliat 
which exhibits before our eyes our 4 fathers as they 
lived,' accompanied with such memorials of their lives 
and characters as enable us to compare their persons and 
countenances with their sentiments and actions. 


44 I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the 
work in respect to art — my opinion on that subject is li- 
terally worth nothing in addition to that of the numer- 
ous judges of paramount authority which have already 
admitted its high merits. But I may presume to say, 
that this valuable and extended series of the portraits of 
the illustrious dead affords to every private gentleman, 
at a moderate expense, the interest attached to a large 
gallery of British portraits, on a plan more extensive 
than any collection which exists, and, at the same time, 
the essence of a curious library of historical, bibliogra- 
phical, and antiquarian works. It is a work which, in 
regard to England, might deserve the noble motto ren- 
dered with such dignity by Dryden : 

4 From hence the line of Alban fathers come, 

4 And the long glories of majestic Rome.' 

41 I will enlarge no more on the topic, because I am 
certain that it requires not the voice of an obscure indi- 
vidual to point out to the British public the merits of a 
collection which at once satisfies the imagination and the 
understanding, showing us by the pencS Jiow the most 
distinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, and dress- 
ed ; and informs us by the pen how they thought, acted, 
lived, and died. I should, in any other case, have de- 
clined expressing an opinion in this public, and almost 
intrusive manner ; but I feel that, when called upon to 
bear evidence in such a cause, it would be unmanly to 
decline appearing in court, although expressing an opi- 
nion to which, however just, my name can add but little 
weight. 

“ Abbotsford , 2 6th March, 182a” 


Art and Nature. A Tale. Edinburgh. Alex. Mackay. 

182a Pp. 32 . 

This is a production of some seven hundred lines, in 
which a considerable facility of rhyming is discovered ; 
but what they mean, or for what purpose they were writ- 
ten or published, is quite past our comprehension. The 
preface, too, which one generally expects will explain 
something, is as bad as the rest. The author, 44 in tra- 
velling to London, chanced to see in a window a Prench 
print,” and this print brought to mind a very beautiful 
and fascinating lady of his acquaintance. But 44 the 
inferiority of the print (however graceful and interest- 
ing,) was at least as striking as its resemblance to the 
fair object of his agreeable reminiscences ; and this m- 
cident gave rise to a series of rhymes, which neither are 
entitled, nor aspire, to the dignity of a poem.” Now, 
though one does not exactly see what occasion there was 
to found 44 a series of rhymes” on this 44 incident” at 
all, yet one naturally expects that the rhymes which 
were founded on it will turn out to have some connex- 
ion with it. But they have no more connexion with 
the said 44 incident” than they seem to have with any 
thing else, human or divine, under or above the sun. 
Nevertheless, there is some cleverness in them, though 
it is difficult to say of what sort. 


On the Knowledge of Christ Crucified , and other Divine 
Contemplations. By Sir Matthew Hale, Knt, Lord 
Chief Justice of King's Bench, England. With an 
Introductory Essay , by the Rev. David Young, Penh. 
Glasgow : William Collins. 1828. Pp. 464. 

This is a reprint of some of the best of the celebrated 
Sir Matthew Hale's religious works, with a spirited in- 
troductory essay by the Rev. David Young of Perth, 
pointing oat the impropriety of allowing mere temporal 
knowledge to be so much diffused as it is in the present 
day, without an equal accompanying knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and its various blessings. The publication forms, 
we observe, the fortieth volume of a series of select Chris- 
tian authors, printed uniformly, with introductory essays 
to each. 
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Heads of Plane Geometry. By Robert Hutton. 1828. 

A useful and very well-arranged school-book, with 
this objection, that the figures, instead of being intro- 
duced into the body of the work, each in juxta-position 
with the theorem or problem it illustrates, are collected 
together in separate plates, which makes the reference 
not so easy. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

THE TAPER-MAKER'S COFFIN. 

From the German of Clawren. 

It was an evening like the present ; the snow fell thick 
and heavy ; the sky was gloomy and cloudy ; we sat 
round the warm fire and talked. Our conversation be- 
came interesting. The death of our neighbour, the Pa- 
per-maker, which had taken place only the day before, 
occasioned many remarks. The old warder of the forest 
called the Paper-maker a beggarly rascal ; not so much 
on account of his trade, as from the badness of his cha- 
racter. 4fc Such a fellow," he said, 44 could have no 
peace in his grave. He oppressed every one within his 
power, and was a severe, cruel man all his life." 

44 Be quiet, husband," said his wife. 44 He is gone, 
and we snould never speak ill of the dead. The pall 
which is thrown over the coffin at the interment, should 
be the mantle of Christian love ; it covers the deceased 
with all his errors and sins. 4 Judge not, that ye may 
not be judged.' " 

44 Neither do I judge," replied the old man, holding 
out his hand affectionately to his wife ; 44 I only think, 
that if all the tears lay upon my heart which that villain 
made to flow, I should never sink peaceably to my eter- 
nal rest. The fellow died frightfully, and no wonder ; 
— pain had distorted all his limbs ; and his last word 
was a tremendous oath. In the morning he had decla- 
red that he would go that night to the fir plantation, and 
show the bailiff the boundary ; but when he said so, he 
little suspected he was standing on the brink of the 
grave. Three hours afterwards he was a corpse." 

44 Dear father,” said Mina, half playfully, half in 
earnest, and casting a look full of meaning at me, — 44 dear 
father, do not talk about the fir plantation ; for there is 
one here who must go through it to-night" 

44 Oh, never mind that, Mina. Should ten Paper- 
makers stand in my way, I and my black horse would 
gallop by them or over them. What is the history about 
the boundary ?” 

“ Do you really mean to go home in this weather ?" 
said the old lady. 44 It is so dark, that one cannot see 
one's hand. The country is covered with snow ; you 
will not be able to find the road, and— the night is no 
man's friend." 

I could not consent to stay. I was only a short league 
from home; and whilst my horse was getting ready, I 
learned the following particulars :— 

About a year ago, an old woman was murdered in the 
fir plantation. The assassin had dragged her several 
steps away from the spot where he committed the deed, 
and concealed her behind a hillock. The spot where she 
was murdered was very evident from the marks in the 
sand, and the quantity of blood The infamous act was 
committed behind a bush close to the road-side. The 
bush lay in the demesne of the Prince, but the mound 
in which the woman was found buried was, according to 
the assertion of the Justice, on the property of the Pa- 
per.maker. The latter, however, affirmed that his pro- 
perty began only at the back of the hillock. The ques- 
tion had not yet been decided who should bear the ex- 
penses of the prosecution, whether the proprietor of the 
post where the murder was committed, or of the spot 
where the murdered person was found. The assassin, 


who had been apprehended, remained in the mean time 
in chains. This very evening there was to have been a 
meeting at the place of dispute. The Paper-maker bad 
said, on the morning of the day on which he died, being 
then in sound health, that he would attend the meet- 
ing, but it might be late, as he had business of conse- 
quence to transact Shortly afterwards, lie was taken 
suddenly and violently ill ; but, notwithstanding his ex. 
cruciating pains, he remembered his rancour against the 
Bailiff ; and just an hour before his death, whilst wri- 
thing in agony, he said, that if a million of devils held 
him down on his bed, he would nevertheless appear at 
the place of dispute, and confront the Bailiff 

My hone, which was to carry me in a few minutes 
over the spot in question, was now saddled, and waiting 
for me at the door. I took leave, and my good steed 
darted off with me like lightning. I willingly gave him 
the rein ; he pranced on through the deep snow, and 
went snorting across the dreary flat, till we entered the 
fir plantation. There the road was narrower, the snow 
deeper, and my horse became more impatient. He was 
dashing impetuously along, when he stopped so sudden- 
ly, that I was nearly thrown over his head by the jerk. 
I kept on my saddle, however, tightened the rein, and 
spurred him forward, but the animal was immovable ; 
he pawed with his fore feet, reared up, pricked his ears, 
and snorted. 

44 What if the Paper-maker’* — the idea only passed 
half through my mind ; yet I stood on the spot where 
the poor old woman had breathed out her soul in the 
struggle with the murderer. 44 Coward !" said I to my- 
self, and again had recourse to the spur ? but the hone 
only made a spring sideways. I now tried to coax him ; 
I patted his neck with a trembling hand ; but nothing 
could induce him to advance a step. I began to feel con- 
vinced that something either stood or lay in his waj ; 
but, though it had ceased snowing, I could not see five 
steps before me. I have tolerable nerve; but people 
may say as they will— I felt a very uncomfortable sort 
of sensation creeping over me ; I alighted, led my hone 
with my left hand, and held my switch before me with 
the right The horse followed a few steps trembling i 
he then suddenly stopped, and again snorted loudly from 
his wide- extended nostrils. I looked steadilv before me 
—my eye fell on a black coffin which stood In the mid- 
dle of the way. I had courage enough to strike it with 
my switch ; but the stroke sounded dreadfully hollow, 
and, as the horse at the same moment darted still farther 
off, my heart failed me. I recollected there was a foot- 
path vihich led through the plantation. I remounted, 
and rode back till I reached its commencement, and then 
turned into it. It ran parallel with the road, and at no 
great distance from it. When I got again to the neigh- 
bourhood of the coffin, the horse resumed his symptoms 
of uneasiness ; but no sooner had he passed the spot, 
than he dashed forward at full speed, as if for life ^nd 
death. For my own part, I was so cold and frosen, that 
every limb shook. My brother had not gone to bed, and 
I related to him my adventures. He laughed st me; 
but I protested, on my honour, the truth of what I hw 
seen and beard. 

44 Then I will prove the whole a piece of rodomon- 
tade," said he. 44 My two land bailiflb shall go with 
you to the spot If you find the coffin, I will nay 
of them a dollar for his trouble : if you do not find it, » 
is but right that you should reward them.” . 

I had no objections to the conditions, and order#* 
my horse to be brought out again. The bailiflb aocon^ 

panied me, and we mew near the plantation. My® 4 **? 

went on quietly— we reached the spot of terror — -the cof- 
fin had vanished — I was two dollars poorer— and when 
I got back they all laughed most unmercifully. I 
mained, however, perfectly convinced that my senses h* 0 
not deceived me. I scarcely slept an hour all 
the black coffin was continually before me— I heard to 
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holloir stroke of the whip, and felt the trembling of the 
terrified hone under me. 

Next morning I made it my first business to ride back 
to the plantation. The traces of my horse's feet were 
still risible ; — he had trampled down the snow all round 
tbs spot where the coffin had stood ; but there was no- 
thing else to be -seen. I rode on to Mina’s house, and 
related the whole circumstances there. “ I told you 
so,” said the old man ; “ I knew he would hare no peace 
in his grave 1" His wife folded her hands, and said 
mildly, u Bless them which persecute you ; bless, and 
cone not ; he will certainly be judged, but God will 
judge him !” 

* No doubt, no doubt,” answered her husband ; “ but 
the devil has already got him in his dutches. You hear 
that it was his coffin.” 

“ Of a truth,” said Mina, more seriously and ener- 
getically than she was wont, u of a truth, it was his 
eefim.” 

Her manner surprised me; there was none of her usu- 
al gdety in ft ; my pulse began to beat auick. 

” What do you know of the matter, Mina ?” 

She raised np her head from her work, flung back the 
ringlets that dustered over her brow, and looking signi- 
ficantly about her, she beckoned us to gather round her 
work-table. 

u You know the deceased Paper-maker’s boy, Martin ? 
Well, yesterday evening, Martin went to fetch his mas- 
ter’s coffin from the undertaker’s ; but as it was badly 
secured on the sledge, it slipped off behind, while Mar- 
tiu went on quite unconsdous of his loss. You and your 
hone came to the spot ; got into a terrible fever of fright, 
and galloped off by the side path. Meanwhile Martin 
got home, missed the coffin, returned, and carried it 
away ; so when you and the two bailiffs heroically came 
back, the apparition had vanished. Martin told me the 
whole story this morning.” 

For at least a fortnight, I was the laughing-stock of 
the country. 

sent, we can barely indicate the principles of elucida- 
tion. Of these, the isolation ot Scotland — her limited 
resources — the peculiar character of her warfare— .the 
briefness of foreign dominion — the means, habits, pri- 
vileges and knowledge of her hierarchy and nobles— 
above all, the absence during many centuries of even a 
resemblance to a tiers itat , will furnish the chief. 

The Reformation first created a third political estate, 
by calling into action the energies and weight of the 
people ; but to the arts in Scotland, the spirit of the re- 
formers proved doubly destructive. During the reigns 
of the English Stuarts, some advances were effected to- 
wards the introduction of classical architecture, and even 
some of the designs of Inigo Jones were executed. 
These attempts, however, as well as a few buildings at 
a later period by Campbell and Bruce, excited little at- 
tention, and no sympathy in the nation at large. Nor 
till the last reign, when the numerous works of Cham- 
bers, Clerk, Adams, and Stark, but especially the com- 
mencement of a new capital, awakened the public mind 
to the interest of the subject, does the state of architec- , 
ture in Scotland merit much attention. The names now 
mentioned formed the school in which our living archi- 
tects chiefly studied. The masters, however, have been 
excelled by the pupils. The former took as their model, 
Palladio, an imitator, though a graceful one, at se- 
cond-hand, for he imitated the Roman imitators. The 
architects of the present day, we mean of our own coun- 
try, and to them as a body the praise is understood to 
be restricted, have advanced to the origin and sacred 
source of art ; following the pure, and simple, and uni- 
versal modes of Greece. 

The architectural character of a country depends up- 
on that of its individual buildings, as is chiefly the case 
in Italv, or upon the beauty of its cities, as generally 
throughout Europe. It is in like manner to her capital 
that Scotland is indebted for what celebrity in this re- 
spect she may have attained. Than Edinburgh, few ci- 
ties, perhaps not one, enjoy more excellent capabilities 
of natural site $ while none, Vienna not even excepted, 
whose plan admitted this precious and rare beauty to a 
very great extent, supplies an instance of the contrast of 
two entire cities, each of different age, manners, and as- 
sociations ; not only so, but each furnishing a most no- 
ble specimen in itself,— for in varied grandeur of effect 
than the High Street, the sixteenth century has scarce- 
ly left a finer example Much of all this certainly has 
been felt and realised, but it is equally true, that neither 
the moral nor the natural capabilities of the scene have 
been justly evoked. Nay, good taste is often shocked by 
strange and inexplicable dereliction of advantages, 
easier far to have been embraced ; and features have been 
effaced in wantonness, for the preservation of which sa- 
crifices were rather to be made. 

The subject generally will derive illustration from 
further consideration of this topic. Edinburgh, that is 
the New Town, possesses the greatest simplicity and re- 
gularity of plan ; while, if judicionsly made available, 
the situation would have enabled the architect, with this 
simplicity, to have united variety of parts and force of 
contrast— the very perfection of street architecture — the 
most arduous department of the profession. Unfortu- 
nately, it i» exactly here that the failure has occurred. Of 
the three noble routes, forming the master lines in the 
ichnography — Prince’s Street, fronting the Castle and 
the ancient city, in site the finest, is in architecture the 
moat irregular, and the meanest. On the contrary, to 
have preserved, or even heightened, the distinctive cha- 
racter and associations of ancient feudal power, and mo- 
dern refinement, which we have mentioned as diffusing 
over the whole a rare and elevating charm, aa consti. 
toting the very poetry of the spot, Prince's Street should 
have been conspicuous for rich and varied, but strictly 
regular and classical embellishment. Queen’s Street, 
the corresponding terrace on the north, looking oat upon 

FINE ARTS. 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OP ARCHITECTURE 
IN SCOTLAND. 

By Dr Memos, Author of “ Memoirs of the Life if 
Canova Syc. 

m Art is the half of man's nature. 

Wiauum* 

The history of our eurly architecture, whether com- 
pared with itself, or in reference to English and conti- 
nental art, exhibits remarkable peculiarities. As respects 
gmsral characteristics, the architectural labours of no 
modem nation present a style of composition so little 
varied, or which appears to have been so uniformly go- 
verned by external influences. Posterior even to the 
knots part of last century, there existed only the two 
$mnd divisions of sacred and feudal erections, by which, 
a other states, the middle ages of improvement and of 
empire are distinguished. In each of these classes its 
own uniformity of taste prevails ; while they possess 
distinctive features of the most opposite description. 
Our sacred architecture, (inferior though it certainly be 
la extent and magnificence of undertaking,) in purity of 
design, variety, and richness of decoration, equals the 
best examples of the sooth, and excels those of the east 
md north of Europe. The reverse is the case of our 
baronial remains. These, in design, workmanship, and 
extent, not only partake of the general inferiority of 
their darn, as compared with ecclesiastical buildings, 
but rest fer beneath the feudal strongholds of all our 
neighbours. Through the connexion, always to be 
traced between the modes of refinement, and the politi- 
ck condition among any people, it would prove not dif- 
ficult to reconcile them seeming anomalies. At pre- 
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m landscape of almost unrivalled beauty and magnifi- 
cence, should have accorded in an architecture simple, 
yet noble, in which the chaste Ionic predominated. In- 
stead of this, the buildings here are without pretensions 
to distinctive character of any kind. The central range 
of George Street might have commanded almost every 
beauty of street scenery. Fine terminations, lateral di- 
visions, admitting with great propriety of varied com- 
partments, or symmetrical mutations of manner, an ele- 
vated position, gt ving an unbroken skyline, — all have been 
overlooked, and a monotonous unfeeling style adopted, 
differing little from a continuous walL These remarks are 
not to be regarded merely as gratuitous criticisms upon 
what might, or might not have been done. The princi- 
ples which they advocate are founded in nature, and ap- 
pear sufficiently obvious, while to have acted upon them 
would have added little to the original expense. had 
they, from the first, been held in view. We wish, there- 
fore, to impress their results as supplying two essential 
maxims, either unknown or hitherto disregarded in Scot- 
tish Architecture: 

I. It should always be remembered, that street scenery 
admits, with advantage, greater variety of embellishmen t, 
than its component edifices separately and apart could 
with propriety receive. 

II. In the architecture of cities, greatness of general 
effect can seldom or never be attained by mere extent ; 
there must be variety combined with symmetry in the 
constituents of that grandeur. It is on the principle of 
variety that ancient cities are so generally picturesque ; 
it is the want of symmetry that renders them so seldom 
beautiful or grand. 

In Edinburgh, excluding the churchA, the public 
buildings are in two styles ; those of an earlier date, 
Palladian ; the more recent, Grecian in design. Not 
as a question of mere taste, but on principles of real 
science, we prefer the latter, although to the former 
more strictly belongs the most superb structure, not only 
in the capital, but of Scotland. The College, standing, as 
in great measure it does, the representative of our na- 
tional taste, as of our national learning, we rank, not 
amongst, but with, the noblest quadrangles of Europe. It 
possesses, too, this singular merit, that while complete 
in itself, no feature harshly discordant is obtruded upon 
the antique and hallowed associations of the locality. 
This effect, always so desirable, is here most judiciously 
preserved by the massive and unpretending plainness of 
the exterior; the front indeed belongs to a different 
character, but in spite of barbarisms and puerilities, 
the master thought is grand and imposing. These re- 
marks will explain, why we by no means unite in the 
censure so universally expressed both by foreigners and 
natives, that this fine structure is not insulated. We 
see no primary advantage, far less any improvement now, 
commensurate with the expense of exposing three una- 
dorned walls, while all that has architectural pretensions 
externally is open to view. The noble edifice is to be 
regarded in itself ; it borrows and could Teceive nothing 
from surrounding objects. This is precisely what should 
have been in a site to which no grounds were attached, 
an adjunct by the way little necessary for a winter 
session in a northern climate, and where no peculiar ex- 
cellence of surrounding art required an accessory. Let 
then this truly national work be viewed as it ought 
Enter, — the whole is one magnificent burst of beauty ! 
Nor can we well imagine an effect better calculated to 
arouse genuine and manly enthusiasm in the mind of 
the student, to awaken him to the ambition and the dig-, 
nity of letters. He finds himself at once, and only within 
his college, surrounded by order, and beauty, and ma- 
jesty, fitting associations for the calm delights, the ele- 
vating pursuits of letters and philosophy. These are 
matters not of mere sentiment. They mingle in the great 
business of education, as less obvious indeed, but most 
powerful instruments ; and happy is that instructor, and 


fortunate his pupils, who discovers and applies such 
incentives most extensively. The awaking of sudd 
feelings in the youthful mind, therefore, as ranking, in 
the present instance, with the principle of utility the 
accomplishment of the effect, is one of the highest and 
most legitimate beauties of art. The minor imperfec- 
tions and improprieties which appear amid this splen- 
dour of general result, are to be ascribed to the original 
plan : Adams wanted the soul, — the genius— the ex- 
quisite cultivation, which lives only in the majesty of 
simplicity ; of this we are the more convinced from ob- 
serving the classical purity of other works, by the pre- 
sent accomplished architect, and from the simple beauty 
of his part of the internal arrangement. We note 
especially the library, not unworthy of the Palatine it- 
self, when the repository of the undiminished treasures 
of Grecian and Roman literature. We would venture 
to suggest what cannot have escaped his penetration — 
that a difficulty of no little magnitude still remains ; — 
one which would escape the unpractised eye— but one, 
upon the successful removal of which, much of the 
beauty and firmness of effect in the basement depends, 
namely — the providing of proper means of access to the 
numerous entrances. 

The buildings in the Grecian style, now erecting or re- 
cently completed in Edinburgh, exhibit pleasing proofs of 
the advanced state of Scottish Architecture, furnishing 
practical illustrations of the precept, “ think as the an- 
cients thought,” being composed both in the spirit and io 
the very modes of antiquity. The precept should ever thus 
be united with its corollary. They are also in this union 
the more anxiously pointed out, as evincing the conve- 
nience of the classic forms applied to the usages of mo- 
dern life. A theory and practice opposite to this, has 
supplied pretext for every innovation, and for more than 
half the absurdity introduced into the art. It is matter 
of much regret, that the only one of these edifices yet 
finished — the “ Royal Institution,” as an architectural 
feature in the general scene, realizes not its full purpose. 
There are two axioms common alike to good taste and to 
utility, ever to be held in mind, with regard especially to 
public buildings, namely, that in itself the structure may 
appear to the greatest possible advantage from all the 
principal points of view, — and that, as a part of cme 
grand whole, it contributes the most largely to the gene- 
ral embellishment. In practice, these two propositions 
will rarely, if ever, be found independent of each other. 
For the accomplishment of these ends, two other co-rela- 
tive principles must be studied; the position of the edi- 
fice on its site,— and the selection of that site. In the 
case before us, the site is happily chosen, — but the po- 
sition is bad, being too low. No important erection, 
especially no columned portico, should be looked down 
upon in any of the chief approaches. The whole ought 
to have been elevated, and rendered distinct from the 
general plane of the Mound, by a terrace, on which the 
temple itself should have been reared, with access by a 
noble flight of steps in front. We may here just men- 
tion, that more space still is wanted on each side, and 
that the junction of the Mound should be formed into a 
circular sweep, in order to correct or conceal the original 
want of a retiring circus at the union of Hanover with 
Prince’s Street. 

Of original adaptation in the use of the purest classic 
modes, yet adaptation where all their native grace is pre- 
served, the new High School presents a beautiful ex- 
ample. The general design to which this praise is given, 
similar indeed to all truly good works, is extremely sim- 
ple, we had almost said common, — being merely a quad- 
rangle, with corner turrets, having also, from the ine- 
quality of the ground, fronts of different elevation. Bat 
such are the powers of real talent, that, oat of elements so 
meagre, and in common hands disadvantageous, has been 
created an effect— one of the most august in architec- 
ture— that of a Grecian temple on an elevated position. 
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By the simplest, and, what is of infinite consequence to 
true effect, evidently necessary arrangements, the lower 
story in fiont is altogether concealed, and the eye up- 
wards, from gradation to gradation, finally reposes on 
the grave majesty of the Doric portico which crowns the 
whole. By this fine composition, two faults, into one 
or other of which an ordinary mind would have fallen, 
are avoided, — namely, either raising the columns of the 
portico and flanking colonnade from the ground, thus 
falling into triteness, besides exposing the inequality of 
the fronts, — or continuing the columns from the base- 
ment only, thus committing the too common, but most 
unrlaasic error, of different orders and manner in the 
same elevation. The internal arrangement is admirable 
for simplicity and appropriateness of purpose. 

The National Monument, from the small portion yet 
in a state of forwardness, can hardly become the direct 
subject of criticism ; but if it may be allowed to judge 
of the future whole from that small portion, not one 
building in modern Europe will approach nearer to the 
majesty and simple beauty of ancient art, in the sweet- 
est, too, of its orders — 

u The nobly plain — the manly Doric.” 

We recommend to the student and the amateur, desi- 
rous of seeing exemplified the grand principles of stabi- 
lity, as dependent on mechanical excellences and on 
science, to view here the magnitude of the masses, and 
the exact workmanship, and to observe bow these are 
rendered subservient to the effects of gravity and equili- 
brium— principles the very essence both of the art and 
science of building, and which he will not elsewhere in 
the kingdom have at this moment an opportunity of see- 
ing united with architectural grace and harmony. Cer- 
tain discussions, we understand, have arisen respecting 
the perpendicularity of these mighty columns. The 
merit of such discussions, or even their object, it is dif- 
ficult to perceive. If each column is taken apart, it 
would not require much science to prove whether its po- 
sition makes equal angles with the tangent to the earth's 
surface passing through the level of its base. On the 
same analysis, granting each to be separately thus per- 
pendicular to the plane of its own position, it is plain 
that Bp two can strictly be said to be perpendicular to 
each other. Consequently the extreme columns will have 
perceptible divergence from parallelism. It is therefore 
plainly impossible to rear a range of columns which, re- 
latively and separately, shall be perpendicular. But what 
is the practical inference from this ? We wish to point it 
oat, the more so, that we conceive every one of our modern 
architects has overlooked it, as in the present case. 

The true architectural perpendicularity is this, that 
each mass, or part, has a middle line, that is. a line on 
each aide of which are equal quantities of matter. This 
middle line, to insure stability, ought always to stand 
exactly in the direction of gravity, that is, of the plum 
line. In columns this is most especially necessary ; 
but not only so, but this “ line of the middle," to trans- 
late a term, ought to be continued, so as to form, with 
the nicest precision, the line of junction of each two 
adjacent beams of the architrave resting upon the abacus. 
But it is impossible to effect this, if columns be .finished, 
or nearly so, before their erection. It is here where our 
architects foil ; a column should be reared at first, not 
in its jast proportion, but length ; the architrave ought 
to be laid, and then, and not before, should the middle 
line be struck, not from the centre of the abacus, but 
from each joint of the architrave. This view of the 
subject might be mathematically demonstrated to be the 
only correct method; and if our limits permitted, we 
could further illustrate its practical application from our 
own personal examination of the ancient ruins and an- 
cient quarries of Magna Grecia. 

One entire branch of the subject, the reader will per- 
ceive, is omitted, namely, the state of ecclesiastic*! ar- 


chitecture in Scotland. This may form the matter of 
future consideration. At present we shall merely state, 
that scarcely a church has been erected among us* since 
the Reformation, which is not an absolute deformity. 
The preceding remarks will evince our admiration of the 
art in our own national school, we may therefore be per- 
mitted to express censure as freely, and as conscientious- 
ly. as we have bestowed praise. The causes and nature 
of this corruption may hereafter be explained. 


THE PRESENT STATE OP MUSIC IN 
SCOTLAND. 

' It is remarkable that while Scotland seized the ear- 
liest opportunity, after the Union, of distinguishing 
herself in General Literature and most of the Liberal 
Arts,— emulating and rivalling England in their pro- 
secution, — she should so completely have overlooked 
Music,— the most seductive, and certainly the most ele- 
gant of studies, a study which under the sway of her 
own Kings she had formerly cultivated, and one which, 
to say nothing of its attractions to the man of science, 
is the most intimately connected with the domestic and 
personal enjoyments of a polite people. It is not in 
any original diversity of susceptibility or taste, that we 
are to look for a satisfactory solution of this contrast 
between the English and ourselves ; for if we travel 
back to the time of the Jameses, and a century or two 
preceding, we find the most intense relish of the na- 
tional melodies then in use diffused through the whole 
body of our .people, from the prince to the peasant, 
while England, with all her theatrical and scientific at- 
tainments, had not escaped from a dry and artificial 
counterpoint, adapted rather to the eye of the Mathe- 
matician, than to the ear of the Musician. A glance 
at the religious services and ceremonies of the two coun- 
tries, however, will serve to explain the seeming enigma. 

Music, unlike the kindred arts of Poetry, Painting, and 
Oratory, has never been known to leap at once from in- 
fancy to manhood ; for this plain reason, that the latter 
being pure forms of art, having reference to the sim- 
plest feelings or forms of nature, are dependent entirely 
on the efforts and inspirations of individual genius ; 
arid a gifted genius is as likely to appear in early as 
in later ages : But Music is twofola, compounded of 
science as well as art, and as such its progress and 
perfection (if the latter is attainable) must, like those 
of the other sciences, be the result of cautious experi- 
ment and laborious investigation. In short, it has to 
do with ascertained laws ; and although, without a pro- 
found knowledge of these, some progress may be made, 
yet, as is the case in all other sciences, it is but natural 
to conclude that in proportion to the knowledge of the 
abstract and fundamental rules, will be the facility of 
applying them, and the superiority of their application. 
Now in England, as Music has, from the earliest times, 
formed a prominent and essential feature in the reli- 
gious services, the Temples of Devotion have there at 
the same time been conservatories of Music ; where 
the professor might explore his science, and reduce it 
to practice ; where genius, while it met with an ample 
field, found a suitable reward, and where the body of 
the worshippers imbibed with the spirit of devotion, a 
taste for the purest and sublimest specimens of an art 
that wafted their praises to their Maker. Nothing can 
better show the taste and talent for Music, produced by 
the church service, than the fact of the most difficult 
and grand of Handel's choruses being performed in 
the English Cathedrals, by those who earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow. Even in petty and 
obscure towns, the strains of the great Masters may be 
heard, sometimes with, sometimes without, an organ, 
but generally with some accompaniment, and almost al- 
ways with a choir of some sort. If the practice is not now 
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altered, or if the vestry funds ere not richer, we could 
direct our readers to one of the loveliest villages in South 
Wales, where, Sabbath after Sabbath, for the happiest 
years of our life, we heard some of the finest chants 
and tunes performed by a little choir of three voices, 
supported by a tingle clarionet ; so poor were the parish 
funds, but so eager the desire for an instrumental ac- 
companiment. It is not, however, merely intrinsic or 
native talent, that has been elicited by the English ser- 
vice in the days of Catholicism as well as Episcopacy ; 
but the foundation of a solid judgment and accurate 
taste has been laid, that has rendered the people feeling- 
ly alive to the merits of the noblest compositions. As 
proficients in instrumental performance, it would be ri- 
diculous to compare the English in general with the 
bulk of many of the Continental states ; but in point of 
scientific acquirements and refined taste, it would per- 
haps be difficult to congregate in any foreign city, an 
audience to surpass that which frequents the Philhar- 
monic Society's Concerts. As for the society itself, it 
may defy the world. 

Such are the benefits that have accrued from amalga- 
mating more closely the music with the religion of Eng- 
land; and these benefits will only appear the more 
conspicuous byreviewing the results of a contrary prac- 
tice in this kingdom. Instead of bringing in all the ad- 
ventitious aids that might, by the natural laws of asso- 
ciation, be supposed to lend fervour and sublimity to 
the aspirations of its followers, Presbyterianism seems 
to have had for its aim — an aim highly laudable if not 
carried too far — to strip religion of all externals, to abo- 
lish, as far as possible, augnt that might heighten the 
plenitude of faith by the pleasures of sense, and above 
all, to select a form of wondiip diametrically opposed to 
the ritual it superseded. Music, indeed, is stxll retain- 
ed in the service of the church ; but, “ not to speak it 
profanely,** we put it to any musical Presbyterian, whe- 
ther, even in this metropolis, the psalmody in any of the 
established churches, (with one honourable exception,) 
is not grating to the ear, and derogatory to the service ? 
The evil, however, seems already to be working its 
own cure, being no longer endurable ; for the Dissent- 
ers, we perceive, (those who can least afford it,) are now 
getting organs to their chapels — an example which we 
should wish much to see followed in more influential 
quarters. 

It is not surprising, then, that a taste for music is 
so limited as it is. It is scarcely to be imagined that a 
good taste can be formed on models of sacred singing 
extant ; and where else can the majority of the peo- 
ple have an opportunity of cultivating it ? In secular 
music, some may say -but we fear even our boasted 
national music is rather a poor school for the student. 
The beauty of a few of our old melodies is apparent, 
and enchanting even to a stranger,— and to such as date 
their nativity north of the Tweed, even the very worst of 
them come recommended by a thousand associations that 
would more than redeem, in their eyes, defects and de- 
formities of any kind. This, however, is patriotism, or 
what you will, but not taste,— and even patriotism may 
now and then be allowed to doubt whether an imperfect 
s ca les an irregular harmony, and a lawless progression, 
are not the most likely elements of a music, calculated 
to vitiate rather than refine the taste. The truth is, that 
there seems to be some lurking conviction of this kind 
under all our boasting,— for the stock of national music 
has not received a single sddition for many years, al- 
though the value nominally attached to the old airs 
should naturally lead to the continuance of the same 
style of composition. 

It is not, however, the want of a regular and refined 
music of our own, that is most severely felt, and that 
constitutes our great inferiority to England, but our com- 
parative inability to bring forward- in public those great 
works, which, though the pride of Germany or of Italy, 


are the available proper ty of the world at large. Until 
very lately, the great orchestral compositions eould not 
be heard in this city ; and we have been sorry to mark, 
that the Professional Society, which bid fair to supply 
the desideratum in a very creditable manner, has been 
more than once threatened with extinction, from the want 
of support. When such apathy is evinced, it is futile to 
puff ourselves up as a musical nation or city. Our very 
festivals are little better than occasions when the stew- 
ards may express their thankfulness to Heaven, if they 
are permitted to escape without loss ; and our conceits, 
though improving yearly, and given at a moderate rate, 
have, in more than one instance, been performed to aa 
audience that scarcely outnumbered the band. We hope 
it may be taken aa earnest of better times, that the most 
influential of our nobility has extended his patronage to 
the only institution in this country, that anbrds an op- 
portunity of hearing real classical music. 

Z. 


POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SCIENTIFIC 
DISCUSSION. 


WESLEYAN AND AMERICAN METHODISTS. 

To ti* Editor of Vic Edinburgh Literary Journal 
Sir, 

As your Periodical Is open to ** religious ductnrioo,** 
without partiality, I trust you will allow me to make an 
observation on an article in “ The Edinburgh Christian 
Instructor** for October. Somebody, under the signs, 
ture of “ Psa/mas,’* has made it his business to con- 
demn the use of “ hymns** in public devotional sing- 
ing. I am not going to speak of the ability he has dis- 
played in maintaining his position ; but he has intro- 
duced an observation which most intimately coneemi 
the Church to which I have the ‘honour to be united:— 
u The American Methodists have also their doctrine 
of sinless perfection, and possibility of foiling from 
grace, embodied in their hymns.’* And this is pre- 
faced by the following : — “ But not only is the use of 
uninspired songs unlawful, they have also been made 
the ve nicies of heresy and error.** Now, the American 
Methodists, although they may have a different Collec- 
tion of Hymns, yet are one body of Christians with the 
Wesleyan Methodists of this country ; and the day » 
past for them to be branded with fct heresy.** If “ F«sl- 
mus” means by u sinless perfection,** what we call 
w Christian perfection,” he must be told, that this doc- 
trine, which is held most sacred by ns, we received fro® 
the Holy Scriptures, and will defend to the best of our 
power. As to the “ possibility of falling frdm grace,” it 
is surprising there are two opinions. Surely no man n 
■o insecure as when he fancies he cannot fall ; conse- 
quently, we are always exhorting our friends to “ (•** 
heed lest they folk” I am, sir, Ac. 

A. J» 


THE DRAMA. 

As we are preparing for our next number, a sho rt h« - 
torical sketch of the progress of the drama in Edinburgh 
and of the different managements under which the 
Theatre-Royal has successively been placed, we trot* 
our readers will excuse the brevity of the present notice, 
which we could not lengthen without entering up 00 P 11 * 
ticulars that will come to be discussed in better tixnean 
place. We shall be obliged by receiving, as spreddj ** 
possible, any information with which our correspond®® 
may be able to supply us upon this subject 

The French comedians, who entered on nn eDgtg*' 
ment for eight nights on Wednesday last, deterre en- 
couragement, and have already made themselves favour- 
ites with the Edinburgh audience. Pelissitand Gama®* 
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Madame Beanpre and MUe St Ange, are, in particular, 
possessed of varied and excellent abilities. 

Weekly List or Performakces. 

Nov. 13—21. 

Sat* Belle** Stratagem , He Uet like Truth , h John qf Paris. 

Mow* George Heriot. Two Friend* , A The Bottle Imp . 
Tula* Green-eyed Monster , He Lie* like Truth, f Do. 
Wed. Xar Fburberies de Scapm , Do Tableau Parlant , and 
Charle* sdward. 

Thors. La* Premiere* Amours, Let Rendezvous, and Cra- 
sssond Brig. 1 

Fan La Tartufe, Le Mariage Extravagant, and Cramond 
Brig. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

A SIGH FOR THE PAST. 

By John Malcolm, Esq. 

O for the days of youth, 

When life was in its spring. 

Ere its visions, that came in the guise of truth, 
Had fled on the morning's wing, — 

When the heart shed forth its hallowing light 
On all that met the raptured eye— 

Ere Hope's young bloom was touch’d with blight, 
And Memory but a sigh ! 

O for the dreamers gone, 

With whom our childhood play'd. 

Soon as the little task was done, 

In the calm sequester'd shade ! 

And the later friends beloved so well, 

( Alas ! to think that friendship dies !) 

Where do their gentle spirits dwell ? 

I ask - -but none replies 

No voices except the breeze, 

As it waves November’s wood— 

And the heavy knell of the distant seas, 

Filling the solitude 
With pulses of such saddening sound, 

Where every sound of life is fled. 

As seem, amid the stillness round, 

Like voices from the dead. 

The dead !— No voice have they— • 

No echo lingering here— 

By mountain, wood, or wave, to stray 
Back on the living ear. 

Yet still asoend earth's choral strains, 

As if she ne'er had lost a tone 
Of gladness from her green domains, 

Tho* theirs are voices gone ; — 

Save that they seem in dreams 
On the sleep-eeal'd ear to foil. 

Like the sighing sound of for distant streams, 

Or the tones that night-winds call 
(When roaming round baronial piles) 

From some forlorn JSolian lyre. 

Or down cathedrals' echoing aisles, 

Where sleep the tuneful quire ; 

Or unto thought return 
In the hour of reverie, 

Oft as in vision dimly borne 
Far from the things that be. 

In Memory's land the spirit roamv 
As o'er a pale and pillar'd waste, 1 

Mid broken shrines and silent homes, 

And spectres of the past 


And weeps for the days of youth. 

When life was in its spring, 

Ere its visions, that came in the gnlse of truth, 
Had fled on the morning's wing,— 

When the heart shed forth its hallowing light 
On all that met the raptured eye— 

Ere Hope's young bloom was touch'd with blight, 
And Memory but a sigh. 


SONNET. 

By William Tennant , Esq. Author qf u Anstcr Fair,” 4fc. 
Ladt ! when I behold thy golden hair 
Hang on thy cheek, its tangles all unshorn, 

Like clouds envermeiling the brow of Mom 
With tufts of fleecy radiance rich and rare, 

In sooth, my soul is caught as in a snare ; 

A thousand threads, finer than e'er were worn 
By Her that was of spumy ocean born, 

Twine me inextricably to am’rous care ; 

In vain I struggle for escape ; in vain. 

From these crisp burnish'd tufts that tangle me^ 

My feeble spirit flutters to be free : 

Yet, yet, amid my flutter and my pain, 

I bless that bondage, and I court these charms, 

And wish me captiv’d all within thy gentle arms ! 


So KG— u Tlsc red wine is glowing 
The red wine is glowing, the moments are flowing, 
Like waves into light, when the darkness is gone j 
Joy's magic is o’er us, bright hopes are before us, 

And ever through life may they welcome us on ! 

And round the gay circle which binds us together, 
While wit, love, and friendship, fl»*h warmly and feat. 
Oh ! who would not smile at the storms he can weather. 
And quench every sorrow which darken'd the past ? 

If Wisdom be weeping, — while Folly is sleeping 
Mid visions of happiness,— false though they be ! 

If Wisdom be sighing,— while Folly is trying 
To mingle elixirs— then Folly for me ! 

Oh ! who would exchange for this earth and another. 

For Glory’s false glare, and the troubles of Pride, 

One bowl such as this, — and the friend and the brother 
Who brightens his life, and would die by his side ! 

Then let every sorrow go sleep till to-morrow ! 

Tis noonday with us from the east to the west :— 
And with us the blessing, most dear in possessing. 

The soften'd remembrance of those kl love best ; 

For the red wine is glowing,— the moments are flowing, 
Like waves into light, when the dnrhnnw is gone ; 
Joy's magic is o'er us,— bright hopes are before us, — 
And ever through life may they welcome us on. 

E. B. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. II. 

Your distinguished countryman, David Wilkie, has 
brought home with him from the Continent two finished 
pictures of Italian, and seven of Spanish subjects, besides 
a multitude of sketches. The two Italian pictures re- 
present the washing of the feet of the male pilgrims in 
the holy water by the Pope and Cardinals, and the pc. 
diluvium of the females, on the same great occasion, by 
the Princess Doria, and other high-born ladies ofRomX 
They are both very pathetic pieces, and executed with 
an austere simplicity of outline and of colouring, such 
as the early productions of Wilkie’s pencil could not 
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have led one to anticipate. I take it that few artists 
are any thing but Catholics in their heart — and after 
feeling so profoundly the beauty of the Roman cere- 
monial, I doubt if Wilkie will return con amort to his 
u John Knox thumping the cushion in the Kirk of St 
Andrews, 11 ’ — which picture remains in the same state in 
which I saw it four or five years ago. The Spanish pic- 
tures are much larger than these, — much more richly 
painted,— and probably, for their subjects, also better 
calculated for extensive popularity among us. They 
are designed to tell the story of the great struggle of 
Spain against France, and its melancholy termination 
in the re-establishment of the old despotism of Ferdi- 
nand and the monks. Only one of the seven, however, re- 
presents an actual incident of the war — it is the defence 
of Saragoza ; and I rather think it is the least success- 
ful of the set The finest, undoubtedly, are the first and 
the last The former sets before us a supper party at a 
posadaj three priests, strongly inter-distinguished a 
lordly Benedictine abbot, a sly Jesuit, and a half-crazy 
and also half-drunken mendicant friar of St Dominick, 
are in consul tation over their cups ; a group of athletic 
peasants expect the result, and are whetting their swords 
and bayonets. This tells the secret of the motive-spring 
throughout the contest. The concluding picture is the 
return homeward of a poor battered and worn-out Guer- 
illa soldier. His priest is holding him on his Rosinante, 
and his wife preparing to lift him off. “ The French have 
been driven out of Spain ; but what have the Spaniards 
gained ?” is the moral. You will be much gratified to hear 
that the whole of this collection has been purchased by 
his Majesty, and after being exhibited m Somerset- 
House, will be placed in the Waterloo Gallery at Wind- 
sor, which, however, is not as yet built. The Great 
Gallery of Windsor Castle, by the by, is getting all its 
ornaments in order. His Majesty’s magnificent suite 
of Camallettis are already hung up, and between them 
there are now hanging, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s por- 
traits of the contemporaries of George IV”., the Princes 
of Europe, and the great men, military and civilians, of 
Great Britain. The portraits of Wellington, Eldon, and 
Sir Walter Scott, are en suite ; and Sir Thomas is now 
putting the last hand to perhaps a more exquisite pic- 
ture than any of these, his portrait of Southey — who may 
console himself that “ Tate’s bust,” and w Soote” are 
henceforth supplanted gallantly. 

Have you seen the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker’s 
4< Geography for Children ?” It is even a better book 
than his “ Stories from the History of England/’ 

P. P. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


London, a Collection of Poems, on various subjects, of which we 
hear very favourable opinions. 

An exceedingly elegant little volume has just appeared, called 
" The Golden Lyre, which contains selection* from some of the 
best English, French, German, and Italian poets,— all printed in 
gold ; and thus verifying the common laudatory expression — 
•' worthy to be printed in letters of gold." The effect la pecu- 
liarly splendid. 

We understand that Messrs Smith and Co. of Hunter Square 
have been appointed sole agents In Scotland for those beautifully 
enamelled and delicately-finished Cards, engraved in gold, silver, 
ruby, copper, Ac., which have been recently invented on the 
Continent, and are now so universally used in England for visit- 
ing and invitation cards. Their enamelled Drawing-Boards, 
Hand-Screens, Medallions for Miniatures, and elegantly engraved 
Borders and Wreaths, in gold, silver, and other metals, are also 
well entitled to general attention. 

Printing for the Blind , — Our attention has been recently di- 
rected to urn very interesting and curious subject, and we pro- 
pose laying some statements concerning it before our readers next 
Saturday. In the meantime, wc are happy to have it in our 
power to say, that Mr Alexander Hay, teacher of Ancient Lan- 
guages, who is himsilf blind, appears to u« to have invented a 
simple and ingenious method of printing, whicti will greatly fa- 
cilitate the important obiect he has in view — that of enabling 
those who are deprived of sight to make themselves masters of 
the knowledge contained in books. 

Sir Walter Scott was, on Saturday last, elected Lord-hector of 
the University of Glasgow, by the casting vote of the Vice-Rec- 
tor, two of the nations having voted for Thomas Campbell. Sir 
Walter has decl ned the dubious honour, and Mr Campbell will 
of course continue in the Rectorship. We understand that, from 
the sentiments the students have already expressed, there is every 
reason to believe that Professor Wilson will crc long be chosen 
Lord- Rector. 

A statue of the King, In bronse, by Chantrey.has just been pla- 
ced upon a pedestal of granite, on the Steyne, at Brighton, ft is 
the first work of this distinguished artist in bronse, and does him 
infinite credit. The statue, with thepedestal, is about nineteen 
feet high ; the statue itself is nine. The hideous costume of the 
moderns is well concealed by the drapery and robes of the state- 
robe, The bust is full, and finely rounded, and the likeness is 
considered excellent. 

Theatrical Gossip — We are glad to understand, that Kean is 
about to play Wrginlus at Coven t-Gardcn. Our reader* are per- 
haps not aware, that it is almost a rule among actors, (founded 
upon the most contemptible feelings) to refuse to perform the 
characters of any living author, if another actor has distin- 
guished himself in them. Macready was the first Virginias, and 
the part has been, in consequence, carefully avoided by all his 
brother tragedians, till Kean has at length wisely determined to 
break through so absurd a practice. This jealousy extend* even 
to opera singers j if a eompo cr’s music is sung by one, it is uni- 
versally neglected by the rest ! — The principal parts in Mr 
Knowles’ comedy of the " The Beggar’s Daughter” arc to be sus- 
tained by Liston, Farren, Cowper, and Mis* Ellen Tree. — La- 
porte, the present patentee of the Kin/* Theatre, has, among 
others, engag'd for the next season, which commences in Ja- 
nuary, Mile. Sontag, (concerning whom there have been some 
little whisperings of late,) Signora Pcsaroni, the ugliest, but one 
of the most esteemed, of the Italian primn donnas, and Madame 
Mallebranche, formerly the celebrated Signora Garcia.— At the 
Argyle Rooms, Charles Wright, the dealer in foreign wines, is 
about to open his winter champagne .— It has been round neces- 
sary, by the management of Covent-Garden, to dose that Theatre 
for a week, in order to have the gas removed, the odour of which 
was pronounced disagreeable by the Public. No incouvenienoe 
of this kind was ever experienced here. Is it Scotch gas or 
Scotch noses that are differently made l — Young Kean has been 
performing in Nottingham, and other provincial towns, to very 
thin audiences ; but these arc what John Kemble used to call 
•' the judicious few," and they seem to approve of him. 


We are informed that Mr William Chambers is preparing for 
publication a work, to be entitled " The Book of Scotland 
comprehending “ Popular Delineations of the Government, 
Courts, Political Officers and Institutions, the moat prominent 
and peculiar Laws, Customs, Superstitions, Religious Establish- 
ments and Tenets, College and School Education, Banking, Modes 
of Living, Ac. the whole in contrast with the English, and in- 
tended principally for the use of strangers, and young Scotch- 
men." 

Mr M'Phun of Glasgow is about to publish a second volume of 
the '* Scots Worthies, ’ which will contain their last wotds and 
dying testimonies, and will embrace the whole of Naphtali and 
the Cloud of Witnesses, together with numerous others, taken 
from Memoirs of their Lives, and other documents, both in old 
published Collections and in original Manuscripts. The whole 
La to be accompanied with Historical Notices and Observations, 
explanatory and corrective, by the editor of the new edition of 
the Lives of the Scots Worthies. There is to be a Preface to the 
volume, by Mr M'Gavin, the author of the Protestant; and it is 
to be embellished with several portraits of the Reformers.— Mr 
M'Phun Is also about to publish, in an octavo volume, uniform 
with the Scots Worthies. Select Memoirs of the Lives, Labours, 
and Sufferings of those Pious and Learned English Divines, who 
greatly distinguished themselves in promoting the Reformation, 
in translating the Bible, and in promulgating its Doctrines by 
their Writings. Such has been the success of the first volume of 
the Scots Worthies, that a sixth edition is now at press. 

Mrs Catherine Godwin, daughter of the late Dr Garnett, who 
was for several years Professor of Physics and Natural Philoso- 
phy at Anderson’s Institution in Glasgow, has just published, in 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged by the good wishes of our Donegal Correspon- 
dent, whom we shall call " WerdnaS according to his request. 
Wc shall be happy to hear from him on all or any of the subjects 
he mentions.—*' J. G " of Elgin, may receive the " Literary 
Journal" on the terms he proposes.— We are afraid none of the 
numerous papers sent to us fr m Elgin by " H. G." will exactly 
suit us.— From " D. V." of Dundee we shall be glad to hear, and 
shall probably notice his volume soon — The poetry of •' IL W.” 
of Glasgow scarcely comes up to our standard.— Fiona " T. B- J.” 
of Glagow we should like to receive something 'both in prose 
and verse, and will notice his little work speedily.—** C. H." 
will hardly suit us.— For “ B.’s" expressions of friendship we 
return thanks. — We regret that we cannot possibly comply with 
the reque t of "A Friend to Literature." 

On again perusing the Lines addressed to the " Editor of the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal,” we perceive they are of so com- 
plimentary a description, that we must reluctantly decline giving 
them a place, lest we should be accused both of egotism and 
vanity. 

Were we to add, in addition to the Publisher’s name, the price 
of the book reviewed, as has been suggested, we should be sub- 
jected to advertisement-duty on each of our critical notices. 

We must again beg the indulgence of our advertising friends, 
some of whose favours, for want of room, are necessarily exclu- 
ded from our present Number, but will punctually appear in our 
next. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Tales qfa Grmt&ftther ; being Stories taken from Scot- 
tish History. Humbly inscribed to Hugh Little- 
John, Esq. In three vols. Second Series. Cadell & 
Co. Edinburgh. 1839. (Published on Thursday.) 

So much has been already written and spoken about 
8 >Waltct 8 «ottf<Jri name is so eentinaa&y occurring 
in all newspapers— in all magaxinfs— in all reviews— at 
eH public dinner*, and all private parties,— -that when 
his nandmdth new work issues from the press, all that 
it may seem possible for a critic to say, is, that it lias 
made its appearance, andxhat he will give some extracts 
from in And, In tntb, little else is ever attempted. Sir 
Walter finds a new book in cover, and gives it a fair 
start! the Africa, like so many fox-hounds, open hi full 
oy,waAbafsm many mkmns d 4 pee,each may be seen 
ruling —say with a bit in his mouth, camping it off 
ia triumph, aademtteciag it to the four winds of Hea- 
vtik which, in thru ttn% hear it across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, — to the torrid and the frigid cones. 
Few men have so completely reaped in their own per- 
sons the reward of their labopss m Sir Walter Scott 
Many of Ms illustrious predecessors woe left all their 
Uses Indoubt as to the success of their exertions, and 
thetepatathm which might attach to their memory* To 
them fans wa* as the distant mummr of the far-off sea, 
tkttibaoid AD echo only in the low whispea of their own 
loty sp iri t s . They spent -their daily eaisteoee among 
thole who know -them not ; they passed on to the grave 
link honoured and little regarded ? they bad minds be-, 
yend she tens preheariso of the times in which they lived;' 
and ft was not till society fe general, and by alow do- 
gma, had mode a progress somewhat sifnilar to their 
own, that the laurel was s trew ed upon their graves, and 
an apdthooria whs the tardy recompense of those who 
bud breathed in neglect the breath of immortality. 
Widely different has it been with the author of " Wa- 
verity.” He has been the devoured child of fortune— 
hee been lifted on her wings to the mountain's top, and 
has stood there in a blare of sunshine. Noe is it tofor- 
hme alone (a wue and mast unmeaning word) that he 
, is eddy or chiefly Indebted tot lm unpa ral lel ed success. 
Hfsowu talent* are unquestionably of the highest order ; 
and he has cultivated themwith anasshhrity and A Indus- 
ills Ail ft# #C fi i| ka iihnrniTnii and none of his contem- 
jjpirall fofifr bqpfrtb* nff to possess. The very quantity 
*56 firWdttretott hns written, judging, assWjMiwn- 
4 d*, by the bund-bulk, or as grooefs, bythepound- 
wffgtri,aiid ahegetherisdependentof its fadky^etioagh 
tWfnfte tbemost eomwien perception with astonishment, 
sad is a them# which ha* been harped on till the harpers 
iknkilne became fired, or found that they required 
wdkfifi twrektringv; for the subject grew' upon them 
Jfihp afccrnnte month. We admire tire prolific powers 
pft hewcrib b kw fee the Minerva press; but the mostsr- 
TMlnttbht among them all never scribbled one-fifth 


part so much trash, as Sir Walter Scott baa written of 
standard and c la ss ic a l composition. For it ia not the 
paper alone he covers, hut the material* with which he 
covers It. The topic is stale, and w* shall npt pursue it. 
The Very infant is taught, to Esp his name with wonder ; 
and the grey-haired sire is prouder of his country be- 
cansfe it h Scott's* He has been catted'" the Moderft 
Ariosto, ” — “ the Modern Sbakeparet,”— “ the Great 
Northern Magician 5 ” and without plopping to itiquird 
into the precise justice and a pp ro p ri a teness of there dif- 
fbsent appellations, we may be allow ed to quote there 
as showing th* dominion he poeaeseea over men's hereta 
and judgments 

“ Others are fond of feme, but feme of him. 4 * 

Nor is he situated a* most anthem are, of inferior 
popularity, who may be aware that they possess a cer- 
tain degree of reputation, bat ores form no aeoreale esti- 
mate of its extent and value. Sir Walter's rings in 
his ears wherever be tune. It io not merely an occa- 
tional flattering review, — a considerable number of pri- 
vate complimentary letters fie m friends and persons of 
tminenoe in the literary world, - . a few public honours 
somewhat pompously bestowed by different public bo- 
dies, — (things which gladden the heart of moat men, 
and are marked as ares in their live*,) it is afar more 
abiding and apparent glory — which has won the smiles 
of all ranks, softmeddawn the asperities of all par- 
ties, and given him the voices of the multitude^ aa well 
as the far worthier approbation of the select fire* Nor 
is it possible that he can bo ignorant of the l 
so universally paid to bit genius ; it is as p* 1 p*hfr aa 
f that of the great actor whose cars are deafened with the 
plaudits of his aadianee. As one instance of this im- 
mense popularity, we would refer to the sensation cre- 
ated, two yean ago, at the first" Theatrical Fund Din* 
ner” m Scotland, when Sir Walter ceased for ever to have 
any claim to the title of " the Greet Unknown,” by an- 
nouncing himself as the sole and unassisted author of 
" Waverley,” and all the ndveis that followed in its wake. 
The sensation, we believe, has never been properly de- 
scribed to those who were not present to witness it. The 
common and hackneyed phrases of the newspaper re- 
porters,— "tremendous applause,” "continued shouts,” 

“ waving of hats and handkerchiefs,” "reoewed vocife- 
rations,'' Ac. convey but a feeble and inadeqaate notion 
of what seemed to be really frit, and what was endea- 
voured to be expressed. It was a moment of delirium,— 
of wild, heart-thrilling excitement. Soul shot forth from 
eyre that bad never shot forth soul before, and those that 
had always shone with brightness now trebled their bis- 
tre, and rolled " in a fine frenzy,” as if from earth to 
heaven. Again, and again, and again, the deafening 
thunder of human voiees filled the hall. Patriotism, and, 
for the time, genius, bounded in every bosom ; it was hap- 
piness to have lived in the aame century with Sir Walter , 
Scott, — it waaecatacy to know that he was your fellow- I 
countryman,— it was a thousand times mere than all to ! 
have heard from his own lips,— to have been made, as it 
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were, hit confident, end to hare been told personally 
whet bed to often before been surmised, but nad never 
been perfectly ascertained,— that his were the works of 
genius which “ enchant the world!” This to Sir Wal- 
ter must surely have been an hour worth a life of misery, 
had such been his. It is recorded in the Memoirsof Schil- 
ler, that when his u Maid of Orleans” was performed at 
Leipsic, as soon as the curtain fell, the whole assembly, 
having first given vent to their approbation in loud shouts, 
rushed from the theatre, and crowding round the door 
through which the poet was expected to pass, uncovered 
their heads as soon as he made nis appearance, and open- 
ing an avenue for him, held up their children in their 
arms, and exclaimed, “ that ir he/” This was feeble in 
comparison with the compliment paid Sir Walter Scott 
The digito morutrari) et dicier hie esi , always implies that 
there are some who do not know you. The very supposi- 
tion of such a thing with regard to Sir Walter, in Scot- 
land at least, is almost an insult : 

“ Not to know him argues yourself unknown— 

The meanest of the throng.'’ 

Thus, then, if ever the living felt what fame was. Sir 
Walter Scott does. One question still remains behind ;— 
it is a dangerous one, but it must be put. Is it entirely 
by the triumphant merits of his literary works that this 
fame has been amassed ; and if so, is it impossible for 
the most fastidious to point out any serious imperfection 
in thekfeecution ? We have considered the question ma- 
turely, and whatever weight may be attached to our opi- 
nion, we answer, with deference, but with firmness, that 
it is not solely to his intellectual endowments that Sir 
Walter's fame is to be attributed, and that there is an 
imperfection pervades his works, which must ever be felt 
by the reflective reader, not perhaps as a positive, but as 
% negative weakness, — as a sin not of commission, but of 
omission. We must explain ourselves a little more dis- 
tinctly ; and let it not be supposed that, while engaged 
in pointing out a spot on the sun, we are capable of any 
mean detraction from its general splendour. 

In one word, the fault we have to find with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, bv voluntarily falling into which, we think, he 
has succeeded in making himself a more universal fa- 
vourite among those who only see the surface of things, 
is, an over-degree of cautiousness in broaching new opi- 
nions, or in stating his own on matters of literary, poli- 
tical, moral, intellectual, or religious importance. At 
first sight, thischarge may not appear one of so much mo- 
ment as we think it really is. It may be answered for 
Sk Walter, apparently with much show of reason, that 
if he pours forth the stores of his own mind, — if he opens 
up his rich and varied stock of information, — if he paints 
the manners of past times, and awakes from the sleep of 
death, — awakes and sets before us the buried but the un- 
forgotten of almost all ages, — he does enough, and is right 
to stand aloof from the war of opinions, and refuse to 
mingle in the doubts that perplex, the desires that de- 
lude, the fears that distract, the animosities that divide, 
the strange theories that confuse and lead astray others, 
throughout all the ramifications and departments of soci- 
ety. To this may it not be replied, thatweoweadutytoour 
fellow-men as well as to ourselves, and that superior abili- 
ties and profounder knowledge, unless directed to their edi- 
fication as well as our own glory, exhibit little else but a 
more exalted species of selfishness ? And is there no edifi- 
cation, it will be demanded, to be derived from the wri- 
tings of 8k Walter Scott ? Much, — a great deal more 
than from any ordinary mind is to be expected,— but 
from him not enough. There are two methods by which 
a reader may be edified or improved ; — the one is by 
communicating^tfc/a,— the other is by communicating 
thoughts . It is true that there is no such thing as ab- 
stract thought unfounded on facts; and it is also true 
that all facts must necessarily suggest thoughts. He, 
therefore, who supplies facts, supplies the tools with 

which thought works. He who farther places these facts 
in a light so interesting, and clothes them in colours so 
beautiful, that they at once instruct the judgment, charm 
the fancy, and engage the heart, performs no mean ser- 
vice to the nobler part of our nature. But from the 
simplest or the most elaborate statement of facts, a thou- 
sand trains of thought must arise, and, such is the va- 
riety of mental constitution, that, unless guided to the 
inferences most consonant with reason, few indeed would 
spontaneously arrive at the same conclusions. It is here 
that mental power chiefly exhibits itself. It is not what 
people Antov, but what they f&s it&,(of course in consequence 
of what they know,) that ought t » be chiefly attended to. 
He who furnishes knowledge alone, supplies weapon! 
which may be directed against himself, unless he also 
point out the physical ana intellectual ore to be derived 
from that knowledge. Religion itself is little else but 
a piece of history, unless we are able to perceive, by s 
process of induction, the consequences wnich its histo- 
rical truths infer. One proposition, as soon as proved, 
ought to lead to another ; and he is the great mental 
pioneer who boldly goes first in the march of intellectual 
discovery, and who, though he may sometimes lose his 
way, yet finally succeeds in finding a path where hu- 
man foot never trade before, which is speedily beaten 
down into a broad road, by those who had not the 
courage or the ability to precede him. 

Now, let us apply these observations to Sir Walter 
Scott No man ever poured forth from his single mind, 
or rather from his pen, so inexhaustible a stock of in- 
formation ; but certainly few men, possessed of such in- 
formation, would have so carefully and systematically 
avoided entering not only upon any one of those great 
questions of ethics or metaphysics which have so long 
divided the world, but also on any of those lesser dis- 
cussions which from time to time agitate the framework 
of society. We dispute not for a moment that the calm 
dignity of letters is better maintained by avoiding all 
the petty wranglings and contentions into which inferior 
capacities are so of ten apt to be betrayed ; and so far we 
give Sir Walter Scott all praise, that from these he has 
ever stood at a distance. But it will not do to affect 
the same tone of philosophical indifference in regard to 
those momentous questions which so deeply affect man- 
kind, and a solution of which must ever be so anxiously 
sought. We do not ask or wish Sir Walter Scott to 
become a controversialist or a polemic ; but seeing the 
place he holds in the literary world, — seeing the in- 
fluence he possesses over all the reading population of 
Europe,— we frankly avow, that we consider ourselves 
entitled to know what his opinions are upon many sub- 
jects which he has been obliged to refer to in his wil- 
ting*, but regarding which he has carefully avoided to 
give any exposition of his sentiments. And why l Not 
certainly because he had formed no opinions concern- 
ing them, for that is impossible; or because he did 
not know that his opinions would be esteemed of much 
value, for no man had ever one half of Sir Walter's ex- 
tent of knowledge without feeling conscious of the weight 
that was due to his judgments, and of the importance that 
would be attached to them. The only other answer, 
therefore, which can be rationally given to the question, 
is, that a certain sacrifice has been made of advantages 
which would have accrued to the world at large, for tbesake 
of greater personal aggrandizement and popularity. Sir 
Walter is aware, that nothing so effectually shuts up st 
least one avenue to these, as boldly and manfully stating 
sentiments which, though they may be considered just 
by some, have long been set down as erroneous by others. 
But how are we ever to arrive at truth, unless they, 
capable of directing us to it, undertake the task ? R w 
only a very small part of mankind who take the trouble 
to think at all ; ana the few who, in the common 
think for themselves, invariably think also for all the 
rest of their fellow-creatures. They fall into error** no 
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doubt, but time corrects them ; whilst the sparks of in. 
teilectual fire that are struck from their minds often kin. 
die a flame that illumines a nation, and adds a value to 
life. Newton formed erroneous theories; but had he 
determined to avoid all erroneous theories, what would 
have become of his glorious discoveries ? Byron grasped 
at shadows beyond his reach, and where he hoped for 
light only plunged into darkness; but bhall not his 
splendid errors be forgiven, for the sake of the new re - 
gioo of thought which they opened up, and the glimpses 
they afford of light ineffable, like that which shines 
through the fissures of the thunder-cloud ? Here, in- 
deed, consists the great difference between him and Scott 
Byron was too daring, — Scott is too timid. Byron cared 
not to stem the torrent, if it “ roared 'gainst him," — 
Scott is only anxious to float down the easy current of 
popular applause. Byron uttered sentiments which be 
knew scarcely an individual would own but himself, — 
Scutt never once contradicted the opinions of a body of 
men, nor yet said that he disagreed with the opinions of 
another body to whom the first were opposed. If the 
u Letters of Malachi Malagrowther" be cited as bear, 
mg against this assertion, it would not be difficult to 
show, that certain powerful reasons made it prudent for 
I Sir Walter, at the time of their appearance, to conciliate 
the good-will of the Scotch bankers. Not that he on 
that account wrote what he did not think, but that 
he expressed his thoughts more freely. We repeat, 
therefore, that which we stated at the beginning, that 
our leading objection to Sir W alter Scott's works is, 

| tbeir want of original thought, and of decided opi- 
nions. What we mean by “ original thought," is clear 
and new inferences drawn from facts that were not ge- 
nerally known ; and what we mean by “ decided opi- 
nions," is an undaunted statement of the author's own 
convictions, formed upon extensive research, and conse- 
quently comprehensive reasoning. 

The observations we have just made, and made, we 
hope, in a spirit of candid criticism, not of paltry carp- 
ing, were partly suggested by the work before us, w The 
Tales of a Grand father.” Both in the First and Second 
Series of this work, we have remarked the most scrupu- 
lous anxiety, on the part of the author, to avoid stating 
his own sentiments, on most of those historical ques- 
tions which are considered of so much interest, and on 
which it would certainly be of importance to the old, as 
well as the young, to have the benefit of his judgment. 
We may mention his extreme caution, in the first Series, 
not to commit himself regarding the character of the un- 
happy Mary ; though one would think that a grandfather 
would naturally endeavour to point out to his grandson, 
either the hideous and shameful guilt of that princess, 
or the unmerited and treacherous cruelty heaped upon an 
innocent and lovely head. We may advert especially to 
his account, in the second Series, of the origin and pro- 
gress of the civil war between Charles 1. and the people 
of Scotland, by which it is impossible to discover whe- 
ther the king or the people were to blame, — whether the 
king was an encroaching despot, or the people idle mal- 
contents and rebels ; though one would think that a 
grandfather would naturally endeavour to show to his 
grandson, either that tyranny had been exercised towards 
a sincere and devout people, who fought for the faith in 
wfaich they trusted, or that a good, but unfortunate mo- 
narch, had been driven to destruction by the wilfulness 
and bigotry of a mob. “ In medio tutissimus ibis," 
says the Latin poet ; and no man ever wrote more strict- 
ly in accordance with this advice, than Sir Walter Scott, 
when be says, (vol. 2d, p. 28.) u the war must be justlv 
imputed to a train of long-protracted quarrels, in wliich 
rather party Could be termed wholly right, and still 
Ion entirely wrong ; but which created so much jealousy 
an both sides, aft could scarcely terminate otherwise than 
in dvil war.” 

As soon, however, as this general exception, which we 


have endeavoured to illustrate, has been taken, it is hard- 
ly necessary to mention, that nothing else remains to be 
done but to praise. The “ Tales of a Grandfather” are 
delightfully composed, and embody with admirable sim- 
plicity, yet great accuracy and minuteness, all the lead- 
ing facts of Scottish History. Neither are they intend- 
ed for mere children ; they could hardly be read with 
advantage by either a boy or girl under fourteen or fif- 
teen, while far more advanced students of history will 
find in them much that is new, and much that they had, 
in all probability, forgotten. The first series brought us 
down to the accession of James VI. to the throne of 
England ; the second conducts us from that period to 
the lime when both kingdoms were finally united into 
one. The parts which strike us as most worthy of com- 
mendation, in the last three volumes, are the Introduc- 
tory chapter on the progress of civilisation, the view of 
the state of society at the court of James VI., the chap- 
ters on the disorderly state of the Borders, and the wild 
state of the Highlands and Islands, the account of Crom- 
well and some of his exploits, and of all the incidents 
which occurred in Scotland during the reign of William 
and Mary, as well as that of Queen Anne ; including, 
among other things, the massacre at Glencoe, the Da- 
rien scheme, and the struggles which took place between 
the parties that favoured or opposed the Union. 

We shall present bur readers with two extractSgJthich 
will not lessen their anxiety to get possession of tne vo- 
lumes themselves. The first we shall entitle 

A HIGHLAND FEUD OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

a The principal possessors of the Hebrides were ori- 
ginally of the name of MacDonald, the whole being 
under the government of a succession of chiefs, who bore 
the name of Donald of the Isles, as we have already 
mentioned, and were possessed of authority almost in- 
dependent of the Kings of Scotlind. But this great fa- 
mily becoming divided into two or three branches, other 
chiefs settled in some of the islands, and di pelted the 
property of the original proprietors. Thus, the Mac- 
Leods, a powerful and numerous clan, who had expen- 
sive estates on the mainland, made themselves masters, 
at a very early period, of a great part of the large island 
of Skye, seized upon much of the Long Island, as the 
isles of Lewis and Harris are called, and fought fiercely 
with the MacDonalds and other tribes of the islands. 
The following is an example of the mode in which these 
feuds were conducted : 

“ About the end of the sixteenth century, a boat, 
manned by one or two of the MacLeods, landed in Eigg, 
a small island peopled by the MacDonalds. They were 
at first hospitably received ; but having been guilty of 
some incivility to the young women on the island, it was 
so much resented by the inhabitants, that they tied the 
MacLeods hand and foot, and putting them on board 
of their own boat, towed it to sea and set it adrift, lea- 
ving the wretched men, bound as they were, to perish 
by famine, or by the winds and waves, as chance should 
determine. But fate so ordered it, that a boat belong- 
ing to the Laird of MacLeod fell in with that which 
had the captives on board, and brought them in safety to 
the Laird’s castle of Dunvegan, in Skye, where they com- 
plained of the injury which they had sustained from the 
MacDonalds of Eigg. MacLeod, in great rage, put to 
sea with his galleys, manned by a large body of his people, 
which the men of Eigg could not entertain any rational 
hope of resisting. Learning that their incensed enemy 
was approaching with superior forces, and deep vows of 
revenge, the inhabitants, who knew they had no mercy 
to expect at MacLeod’s hands, resolved, as the best 
chance of safety in their power, tp conceal themselves 
in a large cavern on the sea shore. 

“ This place was particularly well calculated for that 
purpose. The entrance resembles that of a fox-earth, 
being an opening so small that a man cannot enter save 
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by creeping tin hands and knees. A rill of water falls 
from the top of the rock, and serves, or rather served at 
the period w« speak of, wholly to conceal the aperture. 
A stranger, even when apprised of the existence of such 
a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in discovering 
the entrance. Within, the cavern rises to a preat height, 
and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It is ex- 
tensive enough to contain a great number of people. 
The whole inhabitants of Eigg, who, with their wives 
and families, amounted to nearly tiro hundred souls, 
took refuge within its precincts. 

44 MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed 
on the island, but could discover no one on whom to 
wreak his vengeance — all was desert. The MacLeods 
I destroyed the huts of the islanders, and plundered what 
! propeity they could discover ; but the vengeance of the 
chieftain could not be satisfied with such petty injuries. 
He knew that the inhabitants must either have fled in 
their boats to one of the islands possessed by the Mac- 
Donalds, or that they must be concealed somewhere in 
Eigg. After making a strict but unsuccessful search 
for two days, MacLeod had appointed the third to leave 
his anchorage, when, in the grey of the morning, one 
of the seamen beheld, from the deck of his galley, the < 
figure of a man on the island. This was a spy whom 
the MacDonalds, impatient of their confinement in the 
cavern, had imprudently sent out to see whether Mac- 
Leod had retired or no. The poor fellow, when he saw 
himself discovered, endeavoured, by doubling after the 
manner of a hare or fox, to obliterate the track of his 
footsteps, and prevent its being discovered where he had 
re-entered the cavern. But all bis art was in vain ; the 
invaders again landed, and tracked him to the entrance 
of the cavern. 

O MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, 
and called upon them to deliver up the individuals who 
had maltreated his men, to be disposed of at his plea- 
sure. The MacDonalds, still confident in the strength 
of their fastness, which no assailant could enter but on 
hands and knees, refused to surrender their clansmen. 

44 MacLeod then commenced a dreadful work of indis- 
criminate vengeance. He caused his people, by means 
of a ditch cut above the top of the rock, to turn away 
the stream of water which fell over the entrance of the 
precipice. This being done, the MacLeods collected all 
the combustibles which could be found on the island, 
particularly quantities of dry heather, piled them up 
against the aperture, and maintained an immense fire 
for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating into the 
inmost recesses of the cavern, stifled to death every crea- 
ture within. — There is no doubt of the truth of this story, 
dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by stran- 
gers ; and I have myself seen the place, where the bones 
of the murdered MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick 
on the floor of the cave as in the charnel-house of a 
church.”_VoL I. p. Ill — 117- 

Our next quotation is upon a subject almost as pecu- 
liarly national, and not less revolting to common sense, 
than the above is to the feelings : 

WITCHES. -REMARKABLE TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 

“ Most of the poor creatures who suffered death for 
witchcraft were aged persons, women in general, living 
alone in a poor and miserable condition, and dispo- 
sed, from the peevishness of age and infirmity, to rail 
against, or desire evil, in their froward humour, to 
neighbours bv whom they were abused or slighted. 
When such had unwittingly given vent to impotent 
anger in bad wishes or imprecations, if a child fell sick, 
a horse became lame, a bullock died, or any other mis- 
fortune chanced in the family against which the ill-will 
had been expressed, it subjected the utterer instantly to 
the charge of witchcraft, and was received by judges and 
jury as a strong proof of guilt. If, in addition to this 


the miserable creature had, by the oddity of her min. 
new, the crossness of her temper, the habit of speaking 
to herself, or any other s : gns of the dotage which attends 
comfortless old age and poverty, attracted the suspicions 
of her credulous neighbours, she was then said to hare 
been held and reputed a witch, and was rarely permitted 
to escape the stake. 

44 It was equally fatal for an aged person of the lover 
ranks, if, as was frequently the case, she conceived her. 
self to possess any peculiar receipt or charm for curing 
diseases, either by the application of medicines, of which 
she had acquired the secret, or bv repeating words, or 
using spells and charms, which the superstition of the 
time supposed to have the power of relieving maladies 
that were beyond the skill of medical practitioners. 

44 Such a person was held a white witch ; one, that is, 
who employed her skill for the benefit, not the harm, of 
her fellow-creatures. But still she was a sorceress, and, 
as such, was liable to be brought to the stake. Such a 
doctress was equally exposed to such a charge, whether 
her patient died or recovered ; and she was, according 
to circumstances, condemned for using sorcery to cure or 
to kill. Her allegation that she liad received the secret 
from family tradition, or from any other source, was not 
admitted as a defence ; and she was doomed to death with 
as little hesitation for having attempted to cure by mys- 
terious and unlawful means, as if she bad been charged 
with having assisted to commit murder. 

“ The following example of such a case is worthy of 
notice. It rests on tradition, but ia very likely to be true. 
An eminent English judge was travelling the circuit, 
when an old woman was brought before him for using a 
spell to cure dimness of sight by banging a dev of 
yam round the neck of the patient. Marvellous things 
were told by the witnesses, of the cures which this spell 
had performed on patients far beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary medicine. The poor woman made no other defence 
than by protesting, that if there was any witchcraft in 
the ball of yam, she kuew nothing of it. It had been 
given her, she said, thirty years before, by a young Ox- 
ford student, for the cure of one of her own family, vbo 
having used it with advantage, she had seen no harm 
in lending it for the relief of others who laboured under 
similar infirmity, or in accepting a small gratuity for 
doing so. Her defence was little attended to by the 
Jury ; but the Judge was much agitated. He asked the 
woman where she resided when she obtained possession 
of this valuable relic. She gave the name of a village, 
in which she had, in former times, kept a petty alehouse. 
He then looked at the clew very earnestly, and at length 
addressed the Jury: — 4 Gentlemen,’ he said, 4 we are 
on the point of committing a great injustice to this poor 
old woman ; and to prevent it, I must publicly confer 
a piece of early folly, which does me no honour. At the 
time this poor creature speaks of, I was at college, low- 
ing an idle and careless life, which, had 1 not been given 
grace to correct it, must have made it highly impro- 
bable that ever I should have attained my present situa- 
tion. I chanced to remain for a day and night in this 
woman’s alehouse, without having money to discharge 
my reckoning. Not knowing what to do, nod seeing 
her much occupied with a child who had weak eyes, l 
had the meanness to pretend that I could write out » 
spell that would mend ner daughter’s sight, if she would 
accept it instead of her bill. The ignorant woman 
readily agreed ; and I scrawled some figures on a pie* 
of parchment, and added two lines of nonsensical dog- 
grel, in ridicule of her credulity, and caused her to mate 
it up in that clew which has so nearly cost her her uk- 
To prove the truth of it, let the yam be unwound, and 
you may judge of the efficacy of the spell.* The clew 
was unwound accordingly, and this pithy couplet was 
found on the enclosed bit of parchment— 

4 The devil scratch out both thine eye* 

And spit into the holes likewise.' 
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“ It was evident that those who were cured by such a 
spell most have been indebted to nature, with some as- 
sistance, perhaps, from imagination. But the users of 
such charms were not always so lucky as to light upon 
the person who drew them up ; and many unfortunate 
creatures were executed, as the poor ale-wife would have 
been, had she not lighted upon her former customer in 
the character of her Judge.”— VoL II. p. 115 20. 

The work is very handsomely printed in duodecimo, 
each volume containing about three hundred and twenty 
pages, and two spirited engravings by Lizars. 


Rotes on Religious, Moral, and Metaphysical Subjects. 

[ Aberdeen. William Gordon. 1828. Pp. 274. 

Wb were well aware, that in proposing to admit oc- 
casionally into the u literary Journal” discussions of 
religious subjects, ideas might in consequence suggest 
themselves to the minds of some of our readers, not of 
a nature calculated to increase their favourable anticipa- 
tions of our work. Controversy, especially regarding 
any of those matters which have of late so disagreeably 
occupied the attention of the religious world, might be 
expected necessarily to form an essential part of the dis. 
cu scions to which we alluded ; and thus, instead of all 
the duwms of literature, a considerable part of our pages, 
it might be concluded, would be devoted to the Apocry- 
pha, and written in the spirit of “ Anglicanus” and the 
u Christian Instructor.” Our excellent and talented 
firiend Mr Hogg, in particular, seems to have been terri. 
6ed at the annunciation ; but his sentiments and ours 
upon this subject are in perfect unison. We have high- 
er and more sacred views of the manner in which reli- 
gious topics should be discussed, than to think of de- 
scending to mere* polemics. Religion and polemics are, 
at present, terms too easily convertible ; and it would be 
as unwise for ourselves, as it would be worse than un- 
profitable for our readers, to lend the slightest counte- 
nance to an evil which we are anxious to see repressed. 

Our design in making the intimation contained in our 
Prosp e ctus, was founded on the consideration, that pe- 
riodical works of the class to which our Journal belongs, 
had confined themselves rather too exclusively to sub- 
jects of Belles Lett res, and had not given encouragement 
to soch aa might have been made as interesting, as they 
unquestionably are at least as important. Our wish 
was to endeavour occasionally to give a better direction 
to the desire at present existing for litervy knowledge ; 
■nd instead of confining its gratification to those works 
which excite attention from local or temporal associa- 
tions, to mingle amusement with instruction — instruc- 
tion with knowledge, and knowledge with its highest aim 
and end— religion. Nor is there any thing incongruous 
in this design ; on the contrary, we conceive that a right 
discussion of such graver matters will, by giving strength 
to the mind, and purity to the taste, at once fit ourselves 
for doing mere justice to less momentous subjects, and 
at the same time, by the introduction of a wider and 
more varied range of topics, enable our readers to enter 
upon each with a keener relish. And surely religion 
I embraces many subjects, in which all men ate so agreed, 
sod which are so intimately connected with the pursuits 
and wishes of e very individual, that they may be consi- 
dered, in a weak like this, not only without prejudice to 
its other departments, and without any manifestation of 
a spirit of controversy, bnt with the soundest propriety, 
and the approbation of dl reflecting persons. There are 
many who will no longer be “ pleased with rattles, and 
tickled with straws.” If they are to have literary papers 
st all, they most have those which exert some salutary 
influence upon their minds, and may tend to strengthen 


their rules of conduct ; and we should bs sorry to think, 
that in a country like Scotland, encouragement should 
not be given to an attempt to discuss, from time to time, 
with a philosophical and sound religious feeling, much 
that relates to interests beyond the amusements and con- 
cerns of a passing day. Why should the times of the 
“ Spectator” and u Rambler” be gone for ever ? 

Without farther preface or apology, we proceed to say 
a few words of the work whose title we have copied above. 
It is published in Aberdeen, and is there generally un- 
derstood to proceed from the pen of a neighbouring land- 
ed proprietor. Aberdeen is now a large, elegant, and 
increasing city. Improvements with stone and lime are 
going on in all directions, and many more are contem- 
plated ; and we hope also, in the course of our labours, 
to give good proofs that the inhabitants are not forget- 
ting the cultivation of their minds, amid the polishing of 
their granite ; and that, whether connected with its uni- 
versities or not, its townsmen and alumni are not un- 
worthy of the ancient reputation which has so long been 
maintained by the capital of the Don and the Dee. 

The author of the book before us, having abandoned 
the busy scenes of life, the “ endless round of counting 
and computing,” appears now to be viewing them at a 
distance with the eye of a philosopher, “ indulging in a 
generous misanthropy,” and casting “ a moralising eye, 
more in sorrow than in anger, over the moving mass of 
folly, vanity, and vice,” which constitutes the great world 
now at a distance. “ The inquiry,” he says, u was un- 
dertaken solely for private information, to satisfy pri- 
vate scruples, and to compose the mind to rest on some 
more consolatory pillow than a glorious hope (as Plato has 
it) beyond the grave.” In pursuit of this object, he pro- 
ceeds to take a view of the opinions entertained on reli- 
gious subjects by the sages of Greece and Rome, giving 
a good abstract of their different theories. He then comes 
to Christianity, and finds evidence of its truth irf the 
agreement of its precepts with those which he had pre- 
viously examined. He next replies to the objection, that 
if they are so similar, what necessity was there for reve- 
lation ? This he does so far well ; but he might, per- 
haps, have taken higher ground, or at any rate pushed 
his conclusions somewhat farther. After ascertaining, 
from its various evidences, the authority of revealed re- 
ligion, he should have proceeded to consider its nature 
and great leading objects. He would then have percei- 
ved more satisfactorily its beautiful and comprehensive 
reference to this world of sin, vanity, and death— its 
glorious announcement of a mode of reconciliation with 
tiie Creator of all things, and of life and immortality. 
He would thus, too, have discovered that the sages in- 
ferred their duties after a long process of reasoning, 
while the Apostles instantly deduced theirs from a doc- 
trine ; and both agree, merely because both are true— 
both proceeding from the fountain of truth. This would 
have been taking the just and full view of revelation ; 
and in consistency with it, our author would have had, 
perhaps, a heightened pleasure at finding the moral 
truths of Christianity corresponding so exactly with his 
own opinions, and with those of so many wise and good 
men. 

There is only one doctrine, in so far as we observed, 
upon which the author is at variance with what is gene- 
rally thought to be the truth of the Bible. He calls in 
question the eternity of punishments, and brings forward 
a variety of arguments to prove that he is in the right. 
Upon this subject we will not enter ; but we may be per- 
mitted to suggest the propriety of considering it with 
that humility and self-diffidence which our ignorance of 
the divine nature, plans, and proceedings, renders so ne- 
cessary. Punishment of some sort or other, we are as- 
sured, will be awarded to the wicked ; and it more be- 
comes us to spend our lives in endeavouring to guard 
against deserving it, than in useless arguments as to its 
probable duration. 
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Having stated these things, we have no hesitation to 
add, that the book of which we have been speaking is 
ably and classically written , and that every page of it 
'proclaims the author an amiable man. As a specimen at 
once of his piety and his talents, and of his successful 
mode of treating a subject, we make the following ex- 
tract : — 

u He that searches this subject dispassionately, will 
discover that the authenticity ot the sacred writings has 
been examined again and again, with the utmost dili- 
gence, and found to rear, 1 apprehend, on evidence supe- 
rior to that which supports the credibility of any ancient 
volume. The characters of the sacred witnesses have 
been sifted with the most searching scrutiny ; they have 
been weighed in the balance, and have not been found 
wanting in any particular. Nor can it remain a ques- 
tion, that if we are to disregard such evidence, we must 
apply a sponge to all historical record. The misfortune 
is, we measure the evidence not by its own strength, but 
by the importance of the intelligence it supports ; yet the 
evidence is what it is, sufficient or insufficient, be the 
information what it may. It is of very little consequence 
to me to know that the heTo of Cannes was crushed at 
Zama, and found refuge at last in a dose of poison — that 
the conqueror of Asia was driven before the legions of 
Caesar at Pharsalia, and was thrown a headless trunk on 
the shores of Egypt; — these are but the shifting scenes 
in the tragedy of conquest and ambition. That Socrates 
perished through the injustice of the Athenians, — that 
Seneca fell under the cruelty of Nero, — that the Father 
of hb country was butchered on a litter by the man whom 
he had saved *. — these are but images of the atrocity, and 
tyranny, and ingratitude of man, which are ever passing 
before the magic-lantern of life ; and these I can believe 
without scruple on the word of a Roman historian, or 
the testimony of a Greek sage. But that Jesus of Na- 
zareth delivered to us the commands of our God, — that 
he suffered ignominiously on a cross the pains of 
our transgressions, — that ‘by stooping to death he con- 
quered death,* rising from the dead and bringing life 
and immortality to light by his resurrection, — that he 
was thereafter seen, touched, heard, and handled, satis- 
fying all misgivings, — that he lives to intercede for us 
now, and will in mercy judge us hereafter; — these are 
truths which lie out so far in the distance beyond all 
sublunary occupations, which reach so far into infinity 
above all earthly cogitations, that we lose the evidence 
of the fact in the immensity of the subject; we look to 
the thing asserted, not to the proof given, which is posi- 
tively stronger for any one of taese positions than for any 
of the historical events we have noticed.*’ 

In conclusion we beg to remark, that here is a work 
written by one who possesses many of those requisites 
which enable him togive a sound opinion upon the subject 
to which it relates, — a sincere desire to know the truth — 
leisure, ability, and considerable learning; who is, more- 
over, swayed by no professional or other motives to make 
his testimony suspected, and whose conviction is often , 
and warmly , and unaffectedly recorded of the truth of the 
Gospel There are not wanting still more illustrious in- 
stances of a similar kind ; but this is a recent and obvi- 
otis one, and surely might well dispose sceptics to suspect 
that an impartial and candid examination of the Scrip- 
tures, such as our author’s has been, might lead them, as 
it has done him, to an honest and sincere conviction of 
their truth. “ Turn and twist the question as we will,** 
say the “ Notes,** “ there is no way of giving the go-by 
to the evidences of our holy faith, but by some desperate 
plunge, in default of all argument. And I wish to God, 
that every man who meditates the leap would but well 
consider whither it may carry him — 

* Deep in the rubbish of the general wreck.* u 

We recommend this work to the attention of our readers. 

“ The Reception due to the Word of God ;’* a Sermon 
preached before the Society in Scotland for propaga- 
ting Christian Knowledge- By the Rev. James Hen- 
derson, minister of JEUtho. Waugh and Innes, Edin- 
burgh, 1828. 

Single sermons, and pamphlets in general, can 
scarcely be considered as legitimate subjects of criticism ; 
for it is always difficult, and sometimes impossible, from 
such scanty materials, to form a just estimate of the au- 
thor’s general talents. Some exceptions must, however, 
be made, — as when the subject discussed is of much im- 
portance, or when the occasion which suggested it is in- 
teres ting, or when the author has displayed considerable 
ingenuity in illustrating it. Some or all of these reasons 
must be our apology fur noticing the present publication. 
This sermon was preached before the Society for propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, at their anniversary meet- 
ing in June last. ' Its subject, viz. the reception dneto 
the word of God y is happily chosen ; and had the author 
confined himself somewhat more strictly to this his pro- 
fessed subject, we should probably have felt ourselves 
more at liberty to praise his discourse. Instead, however, 
of giving us its evidences, Mr Henderson has dwelt prin- 
cipally upon the mode of receiving God*s word, and the 
manner of the-Spirit’s efficacious working. And here we 
are sorry to find the reverend author falling into what we 
think a very great error ; for his principal object through- 
out the discourse seems to be, to depreciate the external 
evidences, or perhaps we should rather say, to exagge- 
rate the force of the internal evidences, of religion. He 
grants, indeed, that a knowledge of the external evidence 
is useful, but rather as furnishing us with a weapon 
wherewith to combat the avowed enemies of Christianity, 
than for our ojvn private satisfaction. He seems unwill- 
ing to admit, nay, if we understand him rightly, be po- 
sitively denies, that the Spirit ever converts an tinbelievtf 
by means of the external evidences. Now, this appears 
to us an erroneous and a dangerous doctrine. We be- 
lieve that the external Evidences do of themselvss furnish 
a very sufficient ground for belief in the truth of Christ- 
ianity, and that they may be, and in fact often are, the 
means of conversion, through the divine energy of u»e 
Spirit. It even appears to us very evident, that all other 
means of receiving God*s word save through its external 
evidences, are not a little unsafe and mnsatisfactory. 
Christian faith is not the slave of reason ; but far be 
from us the creed that contradicts reason. There is no- 
thing unreasonable in our religion, — and it is just be- 
cause it is consistent with reason's noblest dictates, tbit 
Christianity has ever had a triumphant answer to the ar- 
guments of the infidel. After all, it must depend up<® 
circumstances to which species of evidence an individual 
will, in his own particular case, attach most importance. 
We will hope, that as God has been pleased to ^ 

his word upon the double foundation of external and in- 
ternal evidence, he will bless either indifferently for our 
salvation. 

Having thus pointedly expressed a difference of opi- 
nion with the author upon a very important subject, we 
roust now do him the justice to confess, that we weremuen 
struck with some of his reasonings and illustrations. * 
are greatly tempted to extract a passage or two, towards 
the end of the discourse, of singular beauty and 
quence ; but Mr Henderson is already too well kno 
to the public, as an interesting and a popular P^V* 
to make this necessary ; and his sermon, we doubt not, 
will be extensively read and admired. , ,, 

The “ Society for propagating Christian Knowleogs* 
before which this sermon was preached, • and far who* 
benefit it has been printed, is both worthy of public sup- 
port, and deserving of public gratitude. By confining 
its labours to the less enlightened districts of our o # 
country, it is distinguised as a patriotic institunoo * 
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while its unquestionable usefulness places it at the head 
of those societies, which propose for their object the dif- 
fusion of education and religious knowledge. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

THE DEATH OF ALICE BLAND. 

By the author of €t Tales of a Pilgrim.” 

Ah 1 if in after yean 

The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart. 

Bid not the pain depart} 

But shed over my grave a few sad tears. 

Baaat Co an wall. 

Austin, I am domiciled once more under your roof 
— I have my appointed chair at your hospitable board 
—and I walk at eventide in the shade of the ancestral 
trees that embower yonr mansion. Your Laura, ma- 
trooized in her beauty, hails me every morning with her 
benignant smiles ; and your two fair children daily dis- 
port in innocent gaiety around my knees. You ask me 
what has become of that sister of whom I used to speak 
so often, when we were sojourners in the American wil- 
derness — her whom I was wont to regard as the only 
star that beckoned me back to my native country. The 
subject is a sad one ; but to you, faithfullest of friends, 
I can refuse nothing. Pardon me, if you find my pen 
dwell too long on a few simple incidents. Some allow, 
ance may surely be made for the prolixity of chastened 
grief. 

Alice was my only sister — the sole survivor of all my 
kindred ; and it was therefore no marvel that I felt deep- 
ly distressed when intelligence of her illness reached me 
ina distant land. Nearly ten years had elapsed since our 
separation. She was then a fair-haired, bright-eyed child, 
in her seventh year — I a heedless and, perhaps, some- 
what headstrong youth, fifteen years her senior — and fe- 
verishly eager to exchange my quiet home for the tented 
field. I soon forgot, amid tire turmoil of war, the so- 
lemn farewell of our widowed mother : but I never lost 
remembrance of the tearful eyes and last gentle embrace 
of the darling of our household hearth. 

Five years afterwards, my brother followed me to the 
army. You may remember, Austin, that it was soon 
after we had driven the French beyond the Ebro, that 
he joined our banner— as brave and generous- hearted a 
youth aa Britain ever sent forth to fight her battles. Be- 
fore the expiration of a month, you saw him stricken 
down lifeless at my side. Oreen, for ever green be the 
Navarrese valley in which his young bones moulder ! A 
brother's hand wiped the last drops of agony from his 
blood-dewed brow — a brother's glance alone could now 
discover his stoneless grave. 

The Spanish war terminated triumphantly for our 
country. Thin as reeds, and dusky as Moors, from five 
years' exposure to a burning sun— honoured, too, with 
•ome memorials of our services, we looked forward, Aus- 
tin, with pride and joy to the day that should restore us 
to our kin d r ed. In the very midst of these anticipations 
— at the very moment when we heard the shouts of thou- 
nods of our home-returning soldiers, sweeping over the 
blue- waved Garonne, the.viaion of peace departed. Our 
^giment was ordered to America ; and at such a junc- 
ture we could not with honour forsake its standard. 

We taw blood shed in the west— as the shores of the 
Potomac and Mississippi testified ; — and there we buried 
many of the bravest of our band— men who had survi- 
ved no less than five victorious campaigns against the 
chivalry of France, and who deserved a prouder fate 
than to be struck down in the wilderness by Yankee bul- 
! lets. Dreams of home again took possession of us when 
that war ended ; but for me they were as shortlived as 
before. While other corps sailed homewards, the ves- 


sels in which mine bad embarked, but to which you, 
Austin, fortunately no longer belonged, stood away for 
the waters of St Lawrence ; and for three years I was 
condemned to vegetate in a remote fortress in the forests 
of Canada. There I received intelligence that I was 
motherless — that Alice, just rising into womanly beauty, 
and despoiled of her little patrimony by legal chicane, 
stood alone in the wide world — and, saddest of all, that 
merciless consumption— the disease that had bent down 
the parent stem— threatened also to lop away the tender 
scion that had flourished under its shade. I could bear 
expatriation no longer. In less than a month after the 
receipt of this information, I was on my way across the 
Atlantic to give her succour. 

Alice had dated her last letter from the Isle of Wight, 
whither she had been carried, after her mother's death, 
by an amiable lady, who, commiserating her forlorn 
situation, and won upon by her many rare and endear- 
ing qualities, bad generously resolved, that a creature so 
' formed to be loved should not be left to die without an 
effort being made to save her. Need I say, therefore, 
that to my homeward-turned eyes the white headlands 
of that island were objects of intense interest, or that I 
availed myself of the first opportunity to debark ? I 
question much whether the certainty of irremediable 
woe is so harassing to the heart, as the apprehension of 
impending evil — that “ hope that keeps alive despair." 

I entertained a presentiment that I should find Alice on 
her bier; and my trembling lips could scarcely give 
utterance to the inquiries necessary to acquaint me with 
the place of her residence. I found it vacant, and there 
was a temporary relief even in that vacancy. Unaware 
of my movements, and sanguine that a change of scene 
would contribute to her restoration to health, her pro- 
tectress had resolved on trying the effect of the air of 
France. They had been gone barely a fortnight, and I 
determined to follow them without delay. I had busi- 
ness of some consequence, regarding our small patri- 
mony, to transact in England ; but I was contented 
that it should remain undone till I had indulged the 
bent of fraternal affection, and tried whether a brother's 
presence could not re-invigorate my poor Alice’s sinking 
frame. 

Avranches, a small town in the south-western comer 
of Normandy, was the place where they intended to re- 
side. The most expeditious way for me to reach it was 
to embark in one of the packets plying between South- 
ampton and Jersey, and from that island run across in 
a French market- boat to Granville. In accordance with 
this plan, I boarded the first vessel that passed through 
the Solent for St Helier ; and ere the sun went down 
beyond the waves we were ploughing, the English shore 
was barely visible on the northern horizon. 

Our voyage was tedious, and it was the morning of 
the third day before we came in sight of Jersey, and 
doubled the perilous Corbiere. The wind blew stiffly 
from the south-east, and we made the bay of St Aubin 
with some difficulty. On landing at St Helier, I made 
immediate inquiry for a vessel to carry me to Granville ; 
but though several barks belonging to that port lay 
moored in the harbour, and groups of Norman market- 
girls, with their plaited petticoats and picturesque coift, 
were lingering on the quay anxious to depart, none of 
the skippers would undertake to put to sea, until the 
wind should chop about into a favourable quarter- Con- 
vinced, by their representations, that delay was abso- 
lutely requisite, I tried to curb my impatience ; and, to 
beguile the interval, set off on a ramble to the eastern 
side of the island. 

It was the middle of September. The harvest had 
been some time reaped, and the orchards, for which Jer- 
sey is so famed, resounded with the jocund laugh of the 
young villagers, employed in gathering the abundant 
produce. I wandered as far as Mont Orgueil, and from 
the ramparts of that ancient fortress, spent an hour in 
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Ming on the French coast* which is visible almost from midnight cogitations, preparing to embark in the same 
Gape de la Hogue to Mont St MicheL The rock-strewn vessel. The younger one looked even more pale and 
channel that intervenes, was covered with breakers, and drooping than when I had seen her on the previous even- 
I saw that the French boatmen had sound reasons for ing. They had been roused at what was for an invalid 
declining to put to sea in such adverse weather. I an unseasonable hour ; and the morning breeze, as it 
thought of Alice— my dying Alice— and wished for the swept in gusty puffs over the fortified height command- 
wings of a bird to bear me like an arrow across the ing the harbour, seemed to pierce through her delicate 


cogitations, preparing to embark in the tame 
rhe younger one looked even more pale and 
than when I had teen her on the pfevtous even- 


foamy strait. 


frame, though closely enveloped in a fur-lined mantle. 


Near Mont Orgueil — half buried among leaves and I saluted them on the faith of our former introduction, 

blossoms is a humble village church — the church of and they gratefully accepted of my assistance in embark- 

Granville. Groves of richly-foliaged trees embower it, ing. 

and in summer die smiling parsonage is literally cover- Le Corieux was a decked shallop of about twenty tons, 
«d with the fragrant parasitical plants that climb its miserably found in sails and cordage, and manned by 
walls, and wreath round even its highest lattices. 1 four of a crew — all Frenchmen— but only two of them 
paused at the white gate that opens into the small bury- able seamen. Vidal, the master, was a fine-looking 
ing»ground, and gazed listlessly at the head-stones that young fellow, with black eyes and florid cheeks, and a 
crowd it. The vicissitudes of my life passed in brief bright crimson-coloured handkerchief tied round his 
review before me. Here, after a combat of fifteen yean sinewy neck. We got on board under the lee of EHsa- 
with die world, 1 stood a solitary man. My whole both Castle, and in a short time the anchor was weigb- 
youth had been spent in exile— my knowledge of happi- ed, and we stood out to sea. The breeze was northerly, 
ness was limited to the suavity of a barrack-room, and consequently we easily weathered the labyrinth of sub- 
the turmoil of a camp. The friends of my younger marine rocks that fence the south-eastern shore of the 
years— saving you, Austin— had departed. Some had island. The broken clouds that covered the firmament, 
fallen in battle by my side — some the yellow plague had and a long line of breakers about ten miles to the lee- 
smitten in ourcanvass-homes — some had pined and died ward, occasioned by the surf beating on the perilous 
in captivity— and a few, a very few, had forgo t t en me in Minquais, presaged a boisterous voyage. I looked with 
the sunshine of their paternal hearths. 1 had gamed some alarm at my female charges, especially the young- 
some distinction in my profession, but who was left to er, who could not be prevailed upon to take shelter hi 
take pride in my honours ? No one, save Alice, — and the horrid hole called a cabin,— but Vidal reassured me, 
she too was on the eve Of being called away. My heart by asserting that if the wind held for six hours in a fa- 


grew sad even unto death. 


routable quarter, he would, at the end of that time, land 


I'was roused from my moralizing mood by the sound us at Granville, of which a bluff promontory, visible on 
•f wheels, and a small travelling car drove up to the the eastern horizon, indicated -the site. The old lady soon 
gate at which 1 was stationed. It was occupied by two became sadly affected with the malady incidental to no- 
females — one a grave benevolent-looking matro n — the vices at sea, but her companion, as is not unusual with 
other, one of chose sylphid visions of feminine beauty, invalids, was not tormented by it She sat down under the 
that linger on earth but for a brief season, and then pass shelter of the weather bulwark, and I exerted myself to 
away for ever into the grave. She was pale— very pale make her forget the discomfort of her situation by cheer- 
—but it was the paleness of perfect lovelin es s t ha t ful conv er se. I experienced an undefinable happiness in 
purity of complexion, which belongs not to earth but to this employment. There was a sympathetic tie that 
heaven. The young eloquent blood was visible in every drew roe insensibly towards the stranger, at ante inde- 
rein that traversed her polished forehead ; and there scribable and delicious. I had seen thousands of besu- 
was a gentle fire in her dark-blue eyes, and a smile of tifal eyes in my wanderings, and you, Austin, can bear 
innocent meekness on her bps, that might hate become testimony that they shot not their glances at are always 
a seraph. in vain ; but hers were eyes that spoke a language that 

The car was attended by a coarse-looking hind, and no others had ever spoken. She was eloquent, too, and 
politeness required me to assist the ladies to alight— for many of her remarks indicated the perfection of feminine 
such I perceived to be their intention. They frankly intelligencew “ If I am doomed never to aee Alice most," 
accepted of my services ; and when I learned that their thought I, w here I have found her image.*’ 
object was to visit a grave in the cemetery, I* further At noon, notwithstanding the prediction of Vidal, we 
took upon me to find it out. The task was not a ditfi- had only accomplished something more than half ear 
cult one, and the elder lady knelt down upon the green voyage, for the wind had been hourly falling off, point 
tumulus in silent prayer. I gathered that it was the after point Cbausey— a cluster of bare rocky islets in 
grave of a daughter who had been torn from a wide circle the mouth of the great bay of Mont St MicheL— was 
of friends, at the very moment when fortune shed its best behind us, and slowly but steadily we gained upon the 
blessings round her. The pale girl wept when she saw precipitous headland on Which Granville is perched, 
her companion we ep , w ept, it may be, at the certainty An additional hour of favourable weather would have 
of her own approaching fate. “ If I die in the strange brought us safe into port, when suddenly the wind 
country we are going to,” I heard her murmur, as I led chopped round due east, and blew directly adverse, with 
them back to their vehicle, M let me be buried in this all the fury of an autumnal gale. The sea became a 
quiet spot ; and my brother— when he returns— ” Her sheet of foam, furrowed by dark valleys, and our vessel, 
voice grew tremulous and indistinct. I reseated them barely sea-worthy, rode heavily through the waves. Still, 
in thedr car, and they drove away. with our destined port so near, we did not Kke to vield to 


with our destined port so near, we did not Kke to yield to I 


For many succeeding hours the features of that pale the elements, and though only one of his crew stood by 
gW haunted me like an apparition. I saw her darkly our gallant captain, he kept her prow to the weather in 
fringed lustrous eyes perpetually fixed on me— my ear at least ten successive tacks. The invalid suffered much, 
recognised in every gentle sound the melody of her plain- for the deck was momentarily washed by the billows from 
five voice. Even in the watches of the night, she flitted stem to stem. I saw her strength was waning rapidly, 
like a beatified vision around my couch. I was glad and entreated her to go below, and seek shelter beside 
when the morning came— doubly glad, for it relieved her friend. She shook her head in token of dissent. 


me from uneasy dreams, and brought the master of a “ I shall suffocate there,” was her answer ; “ and since 
Granville boat, who announced that the wind was fair, I am to die under any circumstances, let my last breath 
and that he Intended to put to sea. I hastened down be the pure air of heaven.” 

to the quay, and there, to my surprise, found the two At length our steersman saw that it was useless to 
strangers who had occupied so prominent a place in my contend with the head-wind that annoyed us. The hdm 
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m pat about, and we stood away direct for Chaosey, 
among whose rocks Vidal expected to find shelter for the 
night— an adventure rarely attempted, but still our only 
hope, seeing that we could not, with the smallest prospect 
of safety, approach Jersey after sunset* I now tried to 
encourage my charge, by holding out a prospect of a 
speedy termination to our disaster. “ Before darkness 
sets in,** said I, 44 we shall be snugly moored among 
yonder rocks ; and Vidal assures me that there is a hut 
oq them inhabited by a kelp-burner, where you can safe- 
ly pass the night.*’ 

44 1 am grateful for your anxiety to quiet my appre- 
hensions,** said she ; 44 but, in reality, 1 am not afraid 
of foe sea, whatever may be the construction you nut on 
my deportment. What does it signify, since Goa wills 
that I am speedily to die, whether I perish in the waves, 
or by the sure progress of disease ? It is here” — she 
laid her hand on her heart— 44 that I feel the monitor of 
death. What a strange fate is mine— an orphan girl — 
indebted to strangers for the kind offices that are so grate- 
ful to the sickly and the dy in g— a n d destined, perhaps, 
to close my eyes on a rock amid these turbulent waves I** 

44 An orphan,’* said I, and I took her hand, and looked 
steadily on her f a ce — 44 how deeply — how very deeply 
these words affect me ! I too am an orphan, but I am a 
man, and can struggle bravely through the world, though 
I have no patcmalhearth. But I have a sister — young, 
fair, and desolate as yourself— one who at this very mo- 
ment is perhaps gasping her last in the same insidious 
disease that makes you tremble, unconscious that her 
wandering brother is almost at her side.” 

44 Happy girl,” she rejoined, 44 how amply will she 
be blessed if she only lives to lie down in death on your 
breast! Afy brother is far far distant — a thousand leagues 
beyond these farming billows. He is joyous iu his tent 
by the rushing waters of Niagara— and joyous may bis 
breve heart be, long long after that of his poor Alice is 
■tilled for ewer.” 

44 Alice 1” I ejaculated— emotion stifling my words— 
44 Powers of Mercy ! is it possible ? Tell me, gentle one, 
or I shall die* — tell me that brother’s name.” 

44 Talbot Bland !” 

I dasped her to my breast, and wept, as I exclaimed 
44 Alice, dear Alice, Talbot Bland holds you to his 
heart.” 

The jcyful surprise was too much for her attenuated 
fine. She lay powerless in my arms, and a faint pulsa- 
tion alone told that she was alive. At intervals she open- 
ed her mild eyes, and gazed tenderly on my face ; but 
when she tried to speak, her words died away in sighs. 
I saw, when it was too late to rectify my error, that my 
abrupt fnmrniy i ifttifln had had a fatal influence on her 
strength. How dear— how unutterably dear did I hold 
hsr at that moment ! How gladly would I have bartered 
tbe rank mid honours that years of perilous service had 
won to have insured her life — nay, to have merely placed 
her on a comfortable couch, where her spirit might calm- 
ly pass away ! 

At the twilight we ran under the lee of Chausey, 
and anchored in a little inlet. Alice was numbed in 
every joint by the spray that had drenched her, and her 
articulation continued to be confined to indistinct mur- 
murs ; but her looks expressed the depth of her sisterly 
affection. I carried her ashore, through the surf, to the 
hovel in which we had been taught to look for shelter ; 
but my heart sank in despair when I saw the miserable 
MMmtnniWifln it afibided. It was a rude hut, formed 
of planks, mid almost destitute of furniture ; for the fa- 
mily that it only made it their abode during 

the 'summer half of the year, and were contented with 
the simplest conveniences. They were hospitable, how- 
ever— as all French peasants are— and readily gave ns 
the shelter we solicited. Situated as we had lately been, 
I felt thankful to see my dying Alice laid upon a pal- 
let— no how humble. 


Until this was done, I made no disclosure of our con- 
sanguinity to her kind protectress, who had been brought 
ashore by Vidal and hit sailors. Her congratulations I 
pass over. She subsequently found that I was not un- 
grateful. It is of Alice alone that I would speak. 

We had some sea-stores on board the vessel, and part 
of them, together with dry clothes for Alice, were landed. 
I dipped a rusk in wine, and put it to my sister’s lips. 
It partially revived her, and I had at length the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her drop into a quiet sleep. Her friend 
lay down beside her ; and the crew of be Curieux, and 
the kelp-burner’s family, gathered round the fire of dried 
fuci which had been kindled at my request, and endea- 
voured to beguile the hours with legends of the danger- 
ous gulf in which we were isolated. I caught, occasion- 
ally, a few sentences of these wild tales ; but what mat- 
tered it to me that the Livre Noir of Coutances told of 
a Seigneur de Hambye having slain a huge serpent in . 
Jersey— or that the annals of the state prison of Mont St 
Michel recorded a thousand and one tales of crime and 
death ? I sat by my sister’s couch, listening to her gentle 
bresthings, and watching the flight of the imperishable 
spirit that already hovered on her lips. 

An hour before day-break Alice became restless, and 
her respiration irregular and obstructed. The fire had 
died away, and a dim lamp, brought from tbe shallop, 
alone lighted the cabane. All my fellow-voyagers were 
asleep, stretched on the bare earth ; and though I saw 
that the finger of death was already pointed at my sister, 
I felt it useless to disturb them. They, could give no 
relief. She was passing placidly into eternity, and I 
cared not that they should see my tears. Nevertheless, I 
longed earnestly for the light of tbe morning, and, for a 
moment, went to the threshold to look for its first beam. 
The storm had passed away, and the sun was just lifting 
bis broad disc above the Norman hills. I heard a deep 
sigb proceed from the cabane, and hastened back to my 
sister’s side. Her hand returned not my pressure — the 
lids ef ha eyes were half unclosed ; but tbe spirjt of life 
lighted no longer the orbs they shaded. I pressed my 
lips to beis, but they were cold and breathless. Alice 
was dead. 

Austin, her story is told. From the shdteriere rock 
on which she died I carried her remains to St Helier’s ; 
and, in compliance with the wish I had heard her ex- 
press when 1 knew not the deep interest 1 had in her ex- 
istence she was buried at Granville. Soft lie the turf 
on her virgin breast ! 


THE UNLUCKY PRESENT. AN ANECDOTE. 

“ Timm donaftrtnUu* 

By the Author of the 44 Histories of the Scottish Rebel - 
Rons,” 4he 44 Traditions of Edinburgh ,** 8^c. 

Tbe Rev. Mr L , minister of C , in Lanark- 

shire, (who died within the present century,) was one of 
those unhappy persons, who, to use the words of a well- 
known Scottish adage, 44 can never see green cheese but 
their eenjreela.” He was extremely covetous, and that not 
only of nice articles of food, but of many other things 
which do not generally excite the cupidity of the human 
heart* The following story is in corroboration of this 
assertion. Being on a visit one day at the house of one 
of his parishioners— a poor, lonely widow, living in a 
moorland part of the parish— Mr L became fasci- 

nated by the charms or a little cast-iron pot, which hap- 
pened at the time to be lying on the hearth, full of po- 
tatoes for the poor woman’s dinner, and that of her chil- 
dren. He had never in his life seen such a nice little 
pot. It was a perfect conceit of a thing. It was a gem. 
No pot on earth could match it in symmetry. It was 
an object , altogether perfectly lovely. 44 Dear sake ! 
minister,* said tbe widow, quite overpowered by thexe- 
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verend man's commendations of her pot ; “ if ye like the 
pot sae weel as a* that, I beg ve’ll let me send it to the 
manse. It’s a kind o’ orra [superfluous] pot wi* us ; 
for we've a bigger ane, that we use oftener, and that’s 
mair convenient every way for us. Sae ye’ll just tak a 
present o'u I’ll send it ower the mom wi* Jamie, when 
he gangs to the schule."— “ Oh !” said the minister, 
“ I can by no means permit you to be at so much trou- 
ble. Since you are so good as to give me the pot, I’ll 
just carry it home with me in my hand. I’m so much 
taken with it, indeed, that I would really prefer carry- 
ing it myself." After much altercation between the 
minister and the widow, on this delicate point of polite- 
ness, it wss agreed that he should carry home tne pot 
himself. 

Off, then, he trudged, bearing this curious little culi- 
nary article alternately in his hand and under his arm, 
as seemed most convenient to him. Unfortunately, the 
day was warm, the way long, and the minister fat ; so 
that he became heartily tired of his burden before he 
had got half-way home. Under these distressing cir- 
cumstances, it struck him, that if, instead of carrying 
the pot awkwardly at one side of his person, he were to 
carry it on his head, the burden would be greatly light- 
ened ; the principles of natural philosophy, which he 
had learned at college, informing nim, that when a load 
presses directly and immediately upon any object, it is 
far less onerous than when it hangs atthe remote end of 
a lever. Accordingly, doffing his hat, which he resolved 
to carry home in his hand, and having applied his hand- 
kerchief to his brow, he clapped the pot in inverted fashion 
upon his head ; where, as the reader may suppose, it 
figured much like Mambrino’s helmet upon the crazed 
capital of Don Quixote, only a great deal more magni- 
ficent in shape and dimensions. There was at first much 
relief and much comfort in this new mode of carrying 
the pot ; but mark the result. The unfortunate mini- 
ster having taken a by-path to escape observation, found 
himself, when still a good way from home, under the 
necessity of leaping over a ditch, which intercepted him 
in passing from one field to another. He jumped ; but 
surely no jump was ever taken so completely in, or, at 
least, into , the dark, as this. The concussion given to 
his person in descending, caused the helmet to become 
a hood : the pot slipped down over bis face, and resting 
with its rim upon his neck, stuck fast there ; enclosing 
his whole head as completely as ever that of a new-born 
child was enclosed by the filmy bag with which nature, 
as an indication of future good fortune, sometimes invests 
the noddles of her favourite offspring. What was worst of 
all, the nose, which had permitted the pot to slip down 
over it, withstood every desperate attempt on the part of 
its proprietor to make it slip back again ; the contracted 
part or neck of the patera being of such a peculiar for- 
mation as to cling fast to the base of the nose, although 
it had found no difficulty in gliding along its hypoihe- 
nuse. Was ever minister in a worse plight ? Was there 
ever eontretems so unlucky ? Did ever any man — did 
ever any minister, so effectually hoodwink himself, or so 
thoroughly shut hff eyes to the plain light of nature i 
What was to be done ? The place was lonely ; the way 
difficult and dangerous ; human relief was remote, al- 
most beyond reach. It was impossible even to cry for 
help. Or, if a cry could be uttered, it might reach in 
deafening reverberation the ear of the utterer ; but it 
would not travel twelve inches farther in any direction. 
To add to the distresses of the case, the unhappy suf- 
ferer soon found great difficulty in breathing. What 
with the heat occasioned by the beating of the sun on 
the metal, and what with the frequent return of the same 
heated air to his lungs, he was in the utmost danger of 
suffocation. Every thing considered, it seemed likely 
that, if he did not ch*nce to be relieved by some acci- 
dental wayfarer, there would soon be Death in the 
Pot. 



The instinctive love of life, however, is omni-preva- 
lent; and even very stupid people have been found, 
when put to the push by strong and imminent peril, to 
exhibit a degree of presence of mind, and exert a degree 
of energy, far above what might have been expected from 
them, or what they were ever known to exhibit or exert 
under ordinary circumstances. So it was with the pot- 
ensconced minister of C — . Pressed by the urgency of 
his distresses, he fortunately recollected that there was a 
smith’s shop -at the distance of about a mile across the 
fields, where, if he could reach it before the period of 
suffocation, he might possibly find relief. Deprived of 
his eye-sight, he could act only as a man of feeling, and 
went on as cautiously as he could, with his hat in his 
hand. Half crawling, half sliding, over ridge and fur- 
row, ditch and hedge, somewhat like Satan floundering 
over chaos, the unhappy minister travelled, with all pos- 
sible speed, as nearly as he could guess in the direction 
of the place of refuge. I leave it to the reader to con- 
ceive the surprise, the mirth, the infinite amusement of 
the smith ana all the hangers-on of the middy, when, at 
length, torn and worn, faint and exhausted, blind and 
breathless, the unfortunate man arrived at the place, and 
let them know (rather by signs than by words) the cir- 
cumstances of his case. In the words of an old Scottish 
®ong, 

“ Out cam the gudeman, and high he shouted ; 

Out cam the gudewife, and low she louted ; 

And a* the town-neighbours were gathered about it ; 

And there was he, I trow !** 

The merriment of the company, however, soon gave way 
to considerations of humanity. Ludicrous as was the mi- 
nister, with such an object where his head should hare 
been, and with the feet of the pot pointing upwards like 
the horns of the great Enemy, it was, nevertheless, ne- 
cessary that he should be speedily restored to his ordi- 
nary condition, if it were for no other reason than that 
he might continue to live. He was accordingly, at his 
own request, led into the smithy, multitudes flocking 
around to tender him their kindest offices, or to witness 
the process of his release; and having laid down his head 
upon the anvil, the smith lost no time in seising and 
poising his goodly forehamraer. “ W ill I come sair on, 
minister ?” exclaimed the considerate man of iron in at 
the brink of the pot M As sair as ye like,” was the mi- 
nister’s answer ; “ better a chap i* the chafts than dying 
for want of breath." Thus permitted, the man let fall a 
hard blow, which fortunately broke the pot in pieces, 
without hurting the head which it endosea, as the cook- 
maid breaks the shell of the lobster, without bruising the 
delicate food within. A few minutes of the dear air, and 
a glass from the gudewife’s bottle, restored the unfor- 
tunate man of prayer ; but assuredly the incident is one 
which will long live in the memory of the parishioners 
of C . 

THE DRAMA. 

The first plays acted in Scotland were performed m 
the open air, and there was apiece of ground attached to 
most towns, known by the designation of the “ Play- 
field." In the year 1555, one of these plays was acted 
at Cupar in Fife, composed by Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount. In general, the dialogue and plot were little su- 
perior to those which still draw crowds round caravans at 
fairs. The incidents and dramatis personae were such as 
are now to be met with only in Harlequinades. There 
was a father, a daughter, and two lovers, one of these be- 
ing commonly an old fool who ran away with the lady, 
and she was not rescued from his dutches till many prac- 
tical jokes had been played upon him. During Use trou- 
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blows times of Mary and James, and afterwards daring 
the civil war which raged between Charles I. and the Co- 
venanters, little attention was pa d in Scotland to amuse- 
ments of any kind, and least of all to the drama. The 
Duke of York, afterwards James II., who held his Court 
at Holyrood from 1680 to 1684, in imitation of his bro- 
ther Charles, kept a set of players who constituted a part 
of his household, and called themselves 44 the Duke's ser- 
vants,” as in England they were termed * his Majesty’s 
servants.” Some jealousy seems to have existed between 
the English and Scotch companies ; and Dryden was ex- 
pressly employed to satirize the northern actors, which 
he has done with considerable tact in these lines 

“ Our brethren have from Thames to Tweed departed, 
And of our sisters all the kinder hearted 
To Edinburgh gone,— or coached— or carted* 

With bonny blue-cap there they act all night, 

For Scots half-crowns, — in English, threepence hight 
One nymph, to whom fat Sir John Falstafifs lean. 
There, with her single person, fills the scene ; 

Another, with long use and age decay’d. 

Died here old woman, and rose there a maid ; 

Our trusty door-keeper of former time, 

There struts and swaggers In heroic rhyme. 

Tack but a copper lace to drugget suit. 

And there’s a hero made without dispute; 

And that which was a capon’s tail before, 

Becomes a plume for Indian emperor ; 

But all his subjects, to express the care 
Of imitation, go like Indians bare. 

Laced linen there would be a dangerous thing ; 

It might, perhaps, a new rebellion bring, — 

The Scot who wore it would be chosen king.” 

At this period the drama must have been at a sufficiently 
low ebb. The ferment excited by the Union, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, prevented the Augustan literature of 
that age from extending itself to Scotland ; and it was 
not till after the rebellion of 1715 that we began seriously 
to cultivate the arts of peace, or give any encouragement 
to stage representations. 

The Taylors’ Hall, in the Cowgate, was used for the 
first plays which were publicly and regularly performed 
in. Edinburgh- The price of admission was two shillings 
and sixpence for pit and boxes, (which anciently seem 
always to have been charged the same,) and eighteen- 
pence for the gallery. These prices, considering the 
greater cheapness of the times, were far from being very 
low ; and the Taylors’ Hall, when full, held about forty- 
five pounds. At this period, however, players were, by 
act of Parliament, classed with common rogues and va- 
gabonds, and were liable to imprisonment as such. An 
attempt was therefore made to get a bill passed, licen- 
sing a theatre in Edinburgh ; but as petitions were pre- 
sented against it from the Lord Provost and Magistrates, 
the professors of the University, and many of the clergy, 
the attempt failed. A new theatre, however, was built 
in 1746, by an opposition manager, in an alley which 
branches off the Canongate, and is now designated the 
44 Auld Play-house Close.” This rival establishment 
soon knocked up the performances at the Taylors* Hall, 
and continued for two-and-twenty years, obscure and 
mean as its situation was, the only theatre of which 
Edinburgh could boast. One of the first pieces per- 
formed here was Allan Ramsay’s 44 Gentle Shepherd.” 
which drew crowded houses for a whole season. To 
evade the law, which forbade the receiving of money for 
the representation of stage-plays, the bills and advertise- 
ments always announced. “ a concert of music, with a 
play between the acts,” which last was understood to be 
given gratis. 

The poor players had many difficulties to contend 
with, and none greater than the feelings of superstitious 
fear, with which the more bigoted clergy made it their 
bainess to inspire the common people, teaching them 
to believe that Satan himself was in league with the 


actors, and that the commonest stage-tricks were the 
work of supernatural agency. On one occasion, 44 Hatn- 
let” struck this enlightened audience as so horrid and 
profane a play, that they tumultuously left the theatre, 
and, collecting on the outside, began to set it on fire. 
To quell the riot, the Town Guard was called out, and 
in the course of discharging their duty, they had to en- 
ter the house and cross the stage. This appeared to 
them rather a hazardous undertaking ; for though many 
of them had fought at Blenheim and Dettingen, they 
did not by any means choose to encounter the Evil One. 
However, the captain placed himself at their head, and, 
summoning up ail his courage, said resolutely, 44 Fol- 
low me, my lads.” But he had scarcely advanced two 
steps, till one of the trap-doors, on which he happened 
to tread, gave way, and in a moment he vanished from 
the sight of his men. This was too much ; the Town 
Guard fled in disorder; and though their captain after- 
wards returned to them, they were never quite sure but 
that it was only his ghost. In 1756, however, the pro- 
duction of the tragedy of 44 Douglas,” and the success 
it met with — not so much on account of its own merits, 
(which had to Garrick appeared so small, that he re- 
jected the piece,) as on account of the unjust opposition 
it experienced — tended much to overcome the national 
prejudice against the theatre. Yet there was nothing sta- 
ble in its establishment, and continual riots were taking 

{ >lace within its walls. One affray arose out of a party of 
oyalists, calling on the band to play the air of 44 Cullo- 
den,” on the anniversary of that battle, — a demand which 
was immediately met by a call from the Jacobites for, 
44 You’re welcome, Charlie Stuart.” The band com- 
plied with the latter requisition, and a very desperate 
rencontre between the two parties was the consequence. 
Another memorable affair of a similar kind took, place, 
when 44 High Life below Stairs” was produced. The 
footmen, sent thither by their masters who occupied 
the boxes, were the preponderating part of the gallery 
audience, and they determined, in a body, 44 to sacrifice 
fame, honour, and profit,” to prevent the toL ration of 
so glaring an insult upon their profession. The conse- 
quence was, that the gentlemen had to unite against their 
own servants, and it was not till they had been turned 
out of the gallery by main force, and after making a very 
stout opposition, that the piece was allowed to proceed. 
In the course of these repeated disturbances, all tne thea- 
trical property was destroyed, and the very walls of the 
house came at last to be demolished. 

But peace and prosperity, and the happy effects of the 
Union, were by this time beginning to open up better 
prospects for Scotland. A new town was about to be 
added to old Edinburgh, upon a comprehensive and 
magnificent plan ; its wealth and population had greatly 
increased, and a desire for public amusements was in 
consequence increasing also. To the bill for the exten- 
sion of the Royalty, a clause was added, enabling his 
Majesty to license a Theatre. The rights accruing from 
the patent which was thus obtained, were made over to 
Mr Ross, an actor of celebrity at Covent Garden, for 
eleven hundred pounds. Ross immediately proceeded to 
raise L.2500, in shares of L.100 each, for which he gave 
security on the new Theatre, wardrobe, and patent, agree- 
ing to pay three per cent interest on each share, besides 
giving the holders the privilege of free admission at all 
times. The shares were also declared transferable, but 
the capital was not exigible from the patentee. These 
preliminaries being adjusted, the building of the pre- 
sent Theatre Royal wan begun in March 1768, and 
finished towards the end of the following year. The 
site chosen, we learn from the 44 Traditions of Edin- 
burgh,” was 44 nearly upon the place where the celebra- 
ted VFhitefield used to harangue the populace, when 
he visited Edinburgh in the course of his evangelical 
tours. On coming to the city for the first time after 
the extension of the Royalty, and preparing, at usual, 
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to preach in the 4 Orphan Hospital Park,* what was his 
surprise, and what was his indignation, on finding the 
spot which he had in a manner rendered sacred by his 
prelections, thus appropriated to the service of Satan ! 
He contemplated the rising walls of the Play-house 
with a sort of grim despair ; but, perhaps, as Robert 
Burns says, in allusion to a similar circumstance — 4 there 
was a rivalry in the job.* ” 

Through the kindness of the present manager, we have 
been favoured with a copy of the original prospectus, 
containing 44 Proposals for building a new Theatre-Royal 
in the new streets of Edinburgh,** and bearing date M arch 
1 st, 1768 . This is a curious document, and illustrates 
the manners and feelings of the times in a remarkable 
manner. It sets forth, among other things, that 44 the 
state of learning in the University of Edinburgh, and the 
rank the medical class has over Europe, is a glory to this 
nation, which seems every year growing to perfection.” 

14 A well-regulated theatre,** it is added, u will not 
only be an inducement to students to come to Edinburgh, 
but of infinite utility to those in particular who are to 
speak in public, and to the people in general, as a stand- 
ard of the English language.” We are also informed, 
that, the value of money being greatly decreased, the 
tickets could not remain at the same low prices which 
were then paid, and which had been paid sixty years be- 
fore, when half-a- crown was as valuable as five shillings 
were then, and that they would therefore be raised to four 
shillings for the boxes, three for the pit, two for the loweT 
gallery, and one for the upper. For these prices, we 
are assured the Edinburgh stage should be made to vie 
with that of London or Dublin ; and, with very little of 
the courtesy and punctilio of more modern times, the 
manager pledges himself that 44 there shall be five capi- 
tal men actors, one good man singer, and one second 
ditto ; three capital women actresses, two capital women 
singers ; one capital man dancer, and one woman ditto ; 
the rest as good as can be had.** We are not sure that 
the ladies and gentlemen of the green-room now-a-days 
would like to be talked of so unceremoniously. 

On Saturday the 8 th of December 1768, the new 
theatre was opened ; and though now worn almost out 
of date, and pronounced scarcely worthy of Edinburgh, 
it was considered quite a splendid structure by our an- 
cestors. It is thus spoken of in an old newspaper of 
that day now before us :— 44 On Saturday last, the new 
Th< atre-Royal was opened. It may, with justice, be 
said to be one of the neatest and most elegant theatres 
in Europe. Mr Ross has given us the most superb mo- 
dem budding in the kingdom, which does honour to the 
country, and to his taste.** An opening address was de- 
livered by Mr Ross, by which it appears that he was all 
for tragedy,— 

“ For Randolph's woes, and Tancred’s youthful fire.” 

He never thought of drawing bouses by smart after- 
pieces — little agreeable things pour rire ; — 

“ Let manly reason with these pleasures vie, 

-Let Shakspeare triumph, and may opera die !** 

Managers of a later date seem to be of a very different 
way of thinking. 

Having thus briefly traced the progress of the drama 
in Edinburgh, till it got possession of its present strong- 
hold, we shall make the various fortunes it experienced 
there the subject of another article next Saturday. 

Weekly List ot Performances. 

Nov. 22-28. 

SAT. Let Dour Edmon, Le Tableau Par lord , $ Scope-Goat. 
MoN. Green* eyed Monger, He Met like Truth, £ Bottle Imp. 
Tuts. Bo., Bo., $ The Two Friends. 

Wed* Let Freret a VEpreuoe , Let Anglaitet pour Hire, 4 
John of Ferris. 

Thur* Voyage a Dieppe , Le Boujft et le TaOlettr, 4 The Lady 
and the Devil* 

Frl Michel et Christine , Let Freret Ferocet , % Angdine, 

NEW MUSIC. 

Loot, art thou waking or sleeping 9 a Serenade ; the Mu- 
tic by J. Thomson, Esq. Edinburgh. Patterson, Roy, 
and Co. George Street. 

Mr Thomson is, perhaps, the cleverest practical 
musician in Edinburgh, and has evinced occasional 
glimpses of talent that place him at the head of our 
amateur composers. His present effort is a lively little 
melody in B, with a very pretty, though very unpre- 
tending accompaniment ; and so simple as to be perfect- 
ly within the reach of the most inexperienced voice. 
Though less learned in its construction, it is better fit- 
ted to become popular, than any of bis former produc- 
tions that we have seen. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE UNCLE.— A MYSTERY. 

By Henry G. Bell, Author of the “ Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. n 

I had an uncle onoe— a man 

Of three score years and three, — 

And when my reason’s dawn began, 

He’d take me on his knee, 

And often talk whole winter nights 

Things that seem’d strange to mew 

He was a man of gloomy mood. 

And few his converse sought ; 

But, it was said, in solitude 

His conscience with him wrought. 

And there before his mental eye 

Some hideous vision brought. 

There was not one in all the house 

Who did not fear his frown, 

Save I, a little careless child. 

Who gam boil'd up and down, 

And often peep’d into his room, 

And pluck’d him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and alone,— 

My father was his brother, 

And all their lives I knew that they 

Had fondly loved each other ; 

And in my uncle's room there hung 

The picture of my mother. 

There was a curtain over i V— 

’Twaa in a darken’d place, 

And few or none had ever look'd 

Upon my mother’s face, 

Or seen her pale expressive smile 

Of melancholy grace. 

One night, I do remember well, 

The wind was howling high, 

And through the ancient corridors 

It sounded drearily, 

I sat and read in that old hall. 

My unde sat dose by. 

I read— but little understood 

The words upon the book— 

For with a side-long glance I mark'd 

My uncle’s fearful look. 

And saw how all his quivering frame 

In strong convulsions shook. 
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A silent te rro r o’er me stole, 

A strange unusual dread ; 

His lips were white as bone— his eyes 
Sunk far down in his head ; 

He gazed on me, but 'twas the gaze 
Of the unconscious dead. 

Then suddenly he turn'd him round 
And drew aside the veil 

That hung before my mother's face 
Perchance my eyes might fail. 

But ne'er before that face to me 
Had seem’d so ghastly pale. 

« Come hither, boy !** my uncle said,— 

I started at the sound, 

'Twas choked and stifled in his throat, 

And hardly utterance found ;— 

« Come hither, boy !” then fearfully 
He cast his eyes around. 

“ That lady was thy mother once, — 

Thou wert her only child ;— 

0 God ! I’ve seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled, — 

She smiled upon thy father, boy, 

'Twas that which drove me wild ! 

u He was my brother, but his form 
Was fairer far than mine ; 

1 grudged not that ; — he was the prop 
Of our ancestral line, 

And manly beauty was to him 
A token and a sign. 

u Boy ! I had loved her too,— nay more, 
'Twas I who loved her first ; 

For months — for years— the golden thought 
Within my soul was nurst ; 

He came— he conquer'd — they were wed j— 
My air-blown bubble bunt. 

“ Then on my mind a shadow fell. 

And evil hopes grew rife ; 

The damning thought stuck in my heart 
And cut me like a knife, 

That she, whom all my days I loved. 

Should be another’s wife ! 


M He disappear* d-~dr*w nearer, child 
He died — no one knew how ; 

The murder’d body ne’er was found, 

The tale is hush'd up now ; 

But there was one who rightly guess'd 
The hand that struck the blow. 

u It drove her mad — yet not his death,— 
No— not his death alone, 

For she had clung to hope when all 
Knew well that there was none 
No, boy ! it was a sight she saw 
That froze her into stone ! 

u I am thy ancle, child,— why stare 
So frightfully aghast ?— 

The arras waves, but know’st thou not 
'Tis nothing but the blast ? 

I too have had my fears like these, 

But such vain fears are past. 

u m show thee what thy mother fatty— 

I feel 'twill ease my breast. 

And this wild tempest-laden night 
Suits with the purpose best— 

Come hither— thou hast often sought 
To open this old chest 

“ It has a secret spring ; the touch 
Is known to me alone ; 

Slowly the lid is raised, and now— 
What see you that you groan 
So heavily ? — that thing is but 
A bare-ribb’d skeleton.’* 

A sadden crash— the lid fell down— 
Three strides he backwards gave,— 
w O God ! it is my brother’s self 
Returning from the grave ! 

His grasp of lead is on my throat— 

Will no one help or save ?" 

That night they laid him on his bed 
In raving madness tost ; 

He gnash’d his teeth, and with wild oaths 
Blasphemed the Holy Ghost ; 

And, ere the light of morning broke, 

A sinner’s soul was lost ! 


“ By Heaven ! it was a fearful thing 
To see my brother now, 

And mark the placid calm that sat 
For ever on his brow, 

That seem'd in bitter scorn to say, 

I am more loved than thou ! 

u I left my home— I left the land— 

I cross’d the raging sea ;— 

In vain— in vain— where’er I turn’d 
My memory went with me ; — 

My whole existence, night and day, 
In memory seem'd to be. 


u I came again— I found them he 
Thou’rt like thy father, boy — 

He doated on that pale free there, 

I’ve seen them kiss and toy,— 

I've Men him lock'd in her fond anna, 
Wrapp'd in delirious joy. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIR& 


Thk Messrs Lain# are on the eve of publishing another posthu- 
mous work of the latt indefatigable Ritson. It is to be en- 
titled “ Annals of the Caledonians, Piets, and Scots ; and of 
Strathclyde, Cumberland, Galloway, and Murray.” It is parti- 
cularly interesting on this account, that it commences with the 
remotest period of Scottish History, and ends with the accession 
of Malcolm III. just where Lord Hailes begins his •• Annals,’* 
under the impression that the previous history of this country 
was involved in obscurity and fable. In the present work, Ritson 
has extended the supposed limit of authentic history for many 
centuries. 

We understand that Bishop Jolly, of Fraserburgh, the vener- 
able and pious author of the recently published " Remarks on 
the Sunday Services of the Church,” is preparing for publication 
a work on the Lord’s Supper, to be entitled " The Eucharist.” 

Mr David Grant, of Aberdeen, is preparing for the press, “ The 
Class-Book of Modem Poetry." This Work, we are Informed, is 
intended principally for the use of schools, but will also form a 
choice cabinet of poetry for the private library, containingex- 
tracts from all the most admired poets of the present age. The 
pieces are arranged oo a plan suggested some time ago in the 
** Edinburgh Review;” those on the same subject follow each 
other in immediate succession, so as to show the different styles 
of poetical composition adopted by different authors. Mr Grant 
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is also about to publish " Battles and War Pieces, by the moat 
eminent Modern Poets ; now first collected into one volume.” 

Mr Edward Upham, author of '* Raineses,” an Egyptian Tale, 
and other works, is preparing, for “ Constable’s Miscellany,” the 
** History of the Tarnish or Ottoman Empire, from its Esta- 
blishment in 1326 to 1828 ; comprising a Preliminary Discourse on 
the Arabs, and also tne Life or Mahommed, and nis immediate 
successors in the Khalifat.” Mr Derwent Conway is likewise p -e- 
paring for the Miscellany, “ A Personal Narrative through Parts 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway.” 

We observe that there is to be a double Number of " Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” for December. We are glad to perceive that 
one of the Parts is to contain an article from the able and ingeni- 
ous pen of Charles Lamb, entitled " The Wife’s Trial, or the 
Intruding Widow.” This Is a coalition, perhaps, scarcely to have 
been expected, but it is quite as it should be. There ought, if 
possible, to be no personal animosities among literary men, who 
are all alike •* pressing forward for the prise ot their high calling.” 
We rejoice to see the lion at length lying down with the lamb. 
There are also a Nodes, an article on Sacred Poetry, and an- 
other called * • Buy a Broom ?" which, we have reason to believe, 
will be found excellent. 

The Author of " Waverley" Is about to give us another Novel 
in three volumes, entitled " Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden 
of the Mist." The scene is principally laid in Switzerland, but 
the hero, we believe, it a Scotchman. 

** Tales of the Great St Bernard” have just appeared from the 
pen of Mr Croly. Mr Croly is a pod, the author of •• Satethiel,” 
(an Eastern Romance, in three volumes, which has not told,) a 
minister <>f the Gospel, and an expounder of the Apocalypse. 
The Tales of the Great St Bernard are spoken of as possessing 
various decrees of merit. 

The '• Literary Remains” of the late Henry Neele, author of 
the •• Romance of History," have Just appeared. Mr Neele was 
an amiable and voluminous writer. His recent melancholy fate 
gives an additional interest to his “ Literary Remains.” 

Hamilton, whom the •* Edinburgh Review” pronounced a sort 
of Newton am on.; pedagogues, whom other sensible men thought 
a quack, and whose system made a blase for six months, and then 
went out, has been publishing more wt >riinear translations ; but 
their day, we suspect, is past. 

We have seen a little book, entitled, “ Liber Honorum, or 
Mirror of the Peerage,” which contains, 1st. an alphabetical list 
of the mottos of the Peers, followed by the titles of those bearing 
them ; and, 2d* an alphabetical list or the titles, followed by the 
mottos. It is executed in the new and beautiful style we noticed 
last Saturday, as introduced here by Messrs Smith and Co., and 
is a very elegant little work. 

Among the principal Memoirs which will appear in the " An- 
nual Biography and Obituary for 1»29,” are the following:— 
Archbishop Sutton— Dugald Stewart, Esq.— Sir J. E. Smith— 
the Hon. Mrs Darner— the Margravine of Anspai h — Captain Clap- 
perton —Archdeacon Coxe — Lady Caroline Lamb— the -tev. Ed- 
ward Forster— Sir Henry Torrens— Henry Neele. Esq.— Dr Ma- 
son Good— Harry Stoe Van Dyk, Esq— Vice-Admiral Nowell, 
Arc. 4c. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr Matthews, author of 
the ** Diary of an Invalid.” He died at Ceylon of water in the 
chest, on the 20ih of last May. 

Scottish Academy.— Vie perceive by the first Report (just pub- 
lished) of the •* Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture.’’ that this Instiution is in a flourishing condition. 
The clear profits arising from the first exhibition in 18*7, were 
L.517, ana pictures were sold to the amount of L.50G. The pro- 
fits of the second exhibition in 1828, were L.53S, and pictures 
were disposed of to the amount of L.190. At this exhibition, 
there were 309 pictures, and 16 pieces of sculpture ; these were 
furnished by 10 i different artists. The Academy has not yet 
been able to procure a Charter of Incorporation, on the plea, that 
•' It would not be expedient,” as Mr Peel expresses it, «* to con- 
stitute by Hoyal Chattel, two bodies politic, for the promotion 
of the fine arts in Scotland." We may have some remarks to 
make on this subject toon. 


The Ayrshire Sculptor .— A self-taught genius, if any one of 
influence happens to take an interest in him, is very apt to get 
himself puffed fora week, and forgotten for the rest of his life. The 
compliment of a ticket, and an invitation to a private exhibition, 
secure the good will of Newspaper Editors ; and without know- 
ing any thing about the subject, all they have to do is to write a 
flattering paragraph. We hope Mr Thom, whose two free stone 
figures of Tam o' Shanter, and Sou ter Johnny, we have seen 
with much pleasure, will not allow himself to sacrifice solid pud- 
ding for empty praise. There is a great deal of spirit and talent 
in nis productions, considered not as works of art, but as the 
creations of a strong and original mind. We hope he will set 
about studying the severer beauties of sculpture, and with steady 
perseverance doubt not of his attaining eminence ; but he has a 
long road before him, which is not to be shortened by tak ng a 
cross-cut of his own. He has already, we understand, received 
an order from one nobleman for a group of four figures, for which 
he is to be paid two hundred guineas, and from another, an order 
for a groupof two figures, for which he is to be paid one hundred 
guineas. Tnls is excellent encouragement to begin with ; and it 
remains with Mr Thom himself whether he may not make him- 
self a wealthy and a celebrate.! man— an honour to his native 
town, and to Scotland. — As an instance of local enthusiasm, it 
may be mentioned, that the *' guid folks" of Ayr escorted these 
statues in triumphant procession, when they were carried on 
board the steam-boat, which brought them up, free of expense, to 
Glasgow. 

Mans Meg .— This is the largest, most ancient, and most cele- 


brated piece of ordnance which Scotland seems ever to have oos- 
sessed. It is thirteen feet long, seven feet in circumference at toe 
mouth, and its bore is 29 inches in diameter. It appears to have 
been originally made for James IV., and is freq entiy mentioned 
as doing good execution at different periods of Scottish history. 
It was commonly kept in the Castle of Edinburgh, but on one 
occasion was sent to assist in the defence of Dunottar Castle, 
when besieged by Cromwell’s army and fleet. There is a tra- 
dition, tha r in thu siege, Mons Meg dismasted an English ves- 
sel lying at the distance of a mile and a half. From these and 
similar exploits, it was called *' the great iron murderer Muckle 
Meg.” In 1754 it was removed to Lon ’on, probably as a mea- 
sure of precaution ; and application having been recently nude 
to that effect, it has been re-transpoited, and is now lyii^ at 
Leith. There is some talk of bringing it up to Edinburgh with 
military amt civic honours. 

Theatrical Gossip.— W t Knowles’ Comedy of The Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green," was produced last Saturday even- 
ing at Drury Lane, to a verv crowded audience. It was not so 
successful as was expected, though abounding in many powerful 
situations, and much fine poetry. The under plot was considered 
too prominent, and. we observe, it is mentioned in the 'London 
papers, that Mrs Faucit, who was entrusted with the important 
part<»f Queen Elizabeth, completely murdered it. The piece, 
however, was announced for repetition, with considerable ap- 
plause, although there aopear to have been some individuals 
present who were determined that it should not have a fair hear- 
ing. “ A stout gentleman," in particular, in one of the boxes 
(” No. 5," we presume) with the voice of a Stentor, and the free 
of a Medusa, and the gesticulations of a Cyclops, is spoken of as 
having particularly distinguished himself for the violence of his 
opposition. He vras a shilling gallery of himself. If our old friend 
Weekea had taken his place besi te him, we think he could have 
silenced him. We propose presenting our readers, next Saturday, 
with some choice extracts from this Comedy, of which we are 
fortunate enough to po ssess an unpublished copy. — We observe 
that Miss Phillips, who made her debut in Miw Mit/ord’s Tra- 
gedy of “ Kiensi,” (not a copy of which, by the way, is to be 
had in Edinburgh,) is spoken of by the London critics as the 
actress of greatest promise now on the stage.— Ducrow and his 
equestrian company are attracting crowded audiences in Dublin. 
—Mr Macready is rather celebrated for being an irapuaioned 
actor, and he sometime* suits the action to the word a little too 
closely. The other day, at a provincial town in England, when 
playing Othello, he nearly stabbed his logo in good earnest;— ex- 
claiming, •« if thou art a devil, I cannot kill thee,” he sent his 
sword, not a I otic Iago’s back, as is usual, but through his doublet, 
till the cold steel passed close to his skin, slightly rasing it, lago, 
we understand, thought it was all over with him. Macreaay 
nearly killeo a Virginia once before. This is doing mote 
the author meant. 


TO OUR READERS. 

It gives us much pleasure to intimate, that our next Number 
will contain a poem from the pen of Professor Wilson. And in 
the *' Literary Journal” for Saturday the 27th of December,— 
which may be considered as our Christmas Number , — our rend, 
era, we are sure, will share with us the satisfaction we have in 
announcing, that they will find articles, in prose and verse, by 
Professor Wilson, the Ettrick Shepherd, William Tennant. Esq., 
James Sheridan Knowles, Esq., John Malcolm, Esq., Dr Memes, 
William Kennedy, Esq., and some other authors of eminence* 
whose names we forbear to mention, from the possibility of dis- 
appointment. The support we have already received is, we be. 
lieve, almost unprecedented in the history of Scottish periodi- 
cals ; and we are determined to spare no exertion to entitle us to 
its continuance. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" A Friend to Unity” is under consideration.—'* Cato's" Letter 
on the Drama shall have a place, if we can find room for it. — 
” Pictures of Life,” No. I. begins well, but does not end so welL 
— “ Q. Y. Q. T.” does not seem to have read the preface to Knight 
and Rumley’a •* Crests of the Nobility.” No review shall aver 
appear in the " Edinburgh Literary Journal," merely to please a 
bookseller. 

W e regret that our observations on the art of teaching the blind 
to read are uns voids rly p stponed till next Saturday. 

We have been perfectly inundated with original poetry. We 
are happy to receive contributions of this kind; but we have 
poetry at our command, which makes it impossible for us ever to 
think of admitting inferior compositions into the " JournaL” 
The effusions of •• Clio," of •• W. C„” of •* W. T.,- of " Alpha,” 

and of " Ynyr," do not quite come up to ear standard “ A. M.” 

and " J. S. P.” may write to us again <heir productions are 
very nearly good enough to merit an imprimatur.— The “ Stanns 
to a Daughter,” the sonnets by " Gamma,” " A Remembrance of 
Eight Yean,” and the aoog by *' S. S.” of Glasgow, will appear 
as soon as possible. 

We have to express our surprise, that the adv e r tisem ent ot the 
" Edinburgh Literary Journal” baa not yet appsartil In the 
“ London Literary Gazette,” though transmitted tothat paper, 
and paid for, several weeks age. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Tales of 4he Great St Bernard. In three volumes. Lon- 
don ; Henry Colburn. 1828. 

Mil Croly, the author of these tales, has won unto 
himself a name ; but we are inclined to suspect, that 
I on the strength of that name he has of late yean been 
wi lting too much. This is a great error ; but it is one 
into wnich authors of the present day are continually 
faffing. With only one or two exceptions, they have 
aU written too much. Instead of allowing their genius 
to met like a foantain, deep, unruffled, and pellucid, 
within its* own green margin, and for ever reflecting the 
glad theca of those who first discovered, and still delight 
t» haunt it, they have idly thought of enhancing its va- 
ltt by allowing it to dribble through a dozen long agri- 
cahunl ditches, where the pure water becomes muddy 
and the well from which it sp ra n g “ spies* 


— — u uudtTloqunow 
Lymphse desilruut,” * 

is eboked with weeds, and deserted by its votaries, 
tfhsn was an age when men read too much, and wrote 
too IHlle, — when they stored their own minds with an 
mass of tilings, but did not cultivate the art 
OBSspninicatiog their knowledge to others. But that 
ksi long been past. The smallest quantity of know- 
ledge and the very last dregs of an exhausted imagination, 
Wee now considered quite enough to form the materiel of 
ttniswoodly octavos. With more than the gold-beater’s 
■nktuMj, the tiniest piece of the precious metal — thought, 
is thumped and hammered till it cover a whole acre of 
taper ; — one idea, bordering on originality, serves for a 
mim pages ; and one indaent, betraying a distant in- 
dication of invention, amply fills out a volume, like the 
single tea-spoonful of preserved fruit which the skilful 
pastry-cook places in the centre of the vast circumference 
of a puff-tart The opinion, indeed, of most living au- 
thors seems to be, that they must take the temple of 
Fbme by storm, and that the ladder by which they must 
scale its walls ought to be made of their own works piled 
on the top of each other, ^hey might spare their pains ; 
fsr the temple is not to be token by storm. If they ever 
gft ip to it, whom will they find there ? Homer with 
only two books, his Iliad and Odyssey; Virgil with 
only one, his ^Bneid, Pastorals, and Georgies, bound 
•p in the same volume ; Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Milton, 
Gray, and a hundred others, with the labours of their 
faamortal lives ^Jeld easily in their unburdened hands. 
It b quite proper jhat an author who has never acquired 
toy reputation at all should write all sorts of books, 
jqwijul manner of subjects, in the hope that at last he 
inakn a lucky bit, and obtain a name ; but let the 
fM^wbo Jim already mined distinction beware how he 
ptyqpLijih It It is ® uiousand times more respectable 
Itbe author of a d u ode c imo of twenty pages that has 


been received with general admiration, than the acknow- 
ledged father of a whole library of works, all of which 
are passing smoothly down the current of oblivion, 
freighted with the heavy freight of leaden mediocrity. 

One cause why the literature of the present day is so 
much shallower, and therefore necessarily so much more 
ephemeral, than that of an earlier date, is, that there is 
now a far greater demand for books than there used to 
be. We are a reading people ; and the cravings of our 
literary appetite must be satisfied some way or other. 
The question is, not where the most costly food can be 
had, but where food of any kind is to be soonest found. 
The many-mouthed public stand gaping round the Boors 
of their publishers ; — if they would nave patiendte, some- 
thing recherchi would be cooked for them ; but they 
will not have patience, and so the publishers beseech 
their friends the authors to supply them, for the love of 
heaven, with whatever comes to hand. The authors, 
without considering what they are about, stuff into the 
maws of the hungry monster all sorts of bitter and indi- 
gestible edibles. These are, perchance, swallowed at 
first ; but as soon as their unpalatable flavour is disco- 
vered, the monster turns upon the hapless author, and 
tears him into a thousand pieces. 

The great number of periodicals, many of which pay 
well, is another reason why the energies of numerous 
clever men are prevented from arriving at maturity. 
Every body knows that if wine be drawn off the cask as 
soon as made, it may be very pleasant to the taste, but it 
possesses little potency, — it wants that rich and^opgjy. 
embodied relish, that cool and manly vigour, that rough 
and racy burr, which it is almost sure to acquire after 
being allowed to lie a long lustrum “ in the deep-delved 
earth.*’ It is the same thing with man’s intellectual 
powers. If there be too speedy and constant a drain upon 
them, it is absolutely necessary that they should £e wire- 
spun, in order to make them last at alL “ A rolling stone,” 
says the proverb, “ gathers no fog and if all that comes 
in by the eyes and ears must immediately go out again 
at the point of the pen, a certain degree of quickness, 
versatility, and cleverness, may be exhibited, but depth 
and breadth, an overmastering power of mind and ima- 
gination, rarely or never. The general rule, therefore, 
unquestionably is, that no very voluminous aulhpr, and 
no very constant and professional writer in periodical*, 
is to be compared with the mightier spirits of former 
days, however valuable a contributor to the literary ha- 
bits and enjoy of the present generation. Put Ba- 
con— .put Locke-Jput Gibhon— put Hume — put Burke 
— put Dr Samuel Johnson in the midst of a coterie of 
some of our “ very clever men,” and how pigmy-like 
would the said clever men appear beside the resuscitated 
giant, whose far sterner studies led to far higher results, 
the grasp of whose mind was like that of the iron-glaive, 
whose words descended like the hammer of the Cyclops, 
and whose perspicacious thoughts “ summered high upon 
the hills of God,” where the petty novelists, the chirp- 
ing poets, and the barking critics of our age, in which 
external polish is regarded more than inward substance, 
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dare not lift their enfeebled eyes. We love those vener- 
able and sinewy ancients, and can almost fancy them in 
the repose of their strength, leaning over the battlements 
of heaven, and with a calm smile viewing far below the 
skirmishes of us petty men. 

If there be aught digressive in these remarks, Mr 
Croly must bear the blame, for they were suggested by 
seeing him before us as a teller of tales. It is several 
years since Mr Croly distinguished himself as a poet ; 
and it is certainly as a poet that we are still disposed to 
think he principally excels. A poet's laurels, however, 
though they have a comfortable sensation on the brow, 
do not always produce the same comfortable feeling in 
the pocket. They are not to be ate, but only to be looked 
at, like the fruit in a fruiterer's window. A poem is 
published ; the impression is a thousand copies ; the re- 
viewers praise it to the skies ; with the exception of a 
few scores, every copy is sold ; the author dreams of re- 
tiring to a country estate, and, hoping to enjoy his otium 
cum dignitate for the rest of h s life, orders his printer, 
paper-maker, binder, and publisher, to make out their 
accounts. The printer's demand is nearly double the 
original estimate ; but then the author is requested to 
remember, that his corrections were scarcely less expen- 
sive than the original setting up ; — the paper-maker sup- 
plied paper which had never before been equalled for 
beauty, and at nineteen shillings a-ream he has abso- 
lutely no profit at all ; — the binder regrets extremely 
that the recent rise in leather, and in his workmen’s wa- 
ges, makes it necessary to charge considerably higher than 
usual ; — and the publisher, after deducting his thirty-five 
er cent, and other reasonable charges, finds that he is 
ue to the author the sum of L.3, 9s. 6d., and having still 
some copies of the first edition on hand, cannot con- 
scientiously advise the publication of a second. The 
poet either finds his revenge in a small quantity of arse- 
nic, a phial of laudanum, or a moderate dose of prussic 
acid, or flings his muse into the fire, and writes a novel 
every ten days to that 44 most liberal and enterprising of 
all booksellers,” Mr Henry Colburn. 

We do not know whether some such motive first drew 
Mr Croly from his “Angel of the World,” and 44 Gems 
from the Antique,” into the Green-room with his comedy 
of 44 Pride shall have a Fall,” and from thence into a 
mystical theological investigation of the Apocalypse, and 
from thence into a three-volumed w story of the past, the 
present, and the future,” called u Salathiel,” and from 
thence again into “ Tales of the Great St Bernard,” 
grave and gay, historical and descriptive. But what- 
ever effect all this wandering may have on Mr Croly’s 
purse, we hardly think it will ennance his reputation, 
except in so far as it will prove him possessed of more 
versatility than commonly belongs to poets. But ab- 
stract versatility is nothing, unless it be a versatility of 
excellence. There are seven tales in the three volumes 
before us, and though all more or less amusing and cle- 
ver, we cannot say that any of them struck us as parti- 
cularly brilliant. The first is, on the whole, the best. 
It is entitled 44 The Squire’s Tale,” and contains a good 
deal of smart and, we think we may say, able writing. 
The great and vulgar error, however, which pervades it, 
is that its whole object is to inculcate that wealth must 
necessarily bring misery, even to those who had always 
enjoyed a competence, and who possess well-cultivated 
and steady minds. There is no plot in this tale ; it is 
merely a series of incidents to show the embarrassments 
in which a worthy man was involved, along with his 
family, in consequence of becoming worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year. Probability is continually outraged, 
and we feel therefore dissatisfied, even where most pleased 
with the author's ingenuity and cleverness. The second 
tale, which is called 44 Hebe,” and is the longest of the 
whole, has a tremendously complicated and confused 
plot, and, though containing some powerful scenes and 
vivid descriptions, is to us very dull and uninteresting. 


The scene is laid in modern Greece and Turkey, and 
we are treated with all the usual barbaric horrors of as- 
sassinations, battles, strangling*, and so forth, which we 
confess are little to our taste. The third tale appeared 
a year or two ago in one of the Annuals ; it is a clever, 
lively sketch, called “ The Red-nosed Lieutenant.” Of 
the rest, w The Married Actress,” which has also ap- 
peared in one of the Annuals, is the best. The others are 
called 44 The Patron Saint,” “ The Locked-up Beauty,” 
and 4 ‘ The Conspirator.” 

There are two defects in Mr Croly's tales, which we 
suspect he will not be able easily to get rid of, else he 
would never have fallen into them. The first is, that he 
does not understand ho w to arrange a plot, and theaeoond, 
that he has not the art of giving interest to individual 
character. Wherever he writes generally and descrip- 
tively, he much excels the common run of novel-writers ; 
but he cannot get up a story with any thing like dra- 
matic effect, and he seems to want a knowledge of those 
attributes which ought to be given to his heroes and 
heroines, in order to win for them the reader's affections. 
We shall present only one specimen of Mr Croly's style. 
It is from his 44 Introduction,” where his writing is en- 
tirely descriptive, and consequently good. The extract 
may be entitled-^ 

LIFE ON THE GREAT ST BERNARD. 

“ If I could be a summer monk, and change my vows, 
like ray clothes, with the winter, I know no fraternity 
that offers stronger temptations than the Augustins of 
the Saint Bernard. To escape the bustle of the world, 
yet be in the world ; to have moving before our eyes an 
easy succession of society — a constant living phantas- 
magoria, often highly piquant, and always amusing ; 
to indulge in literature, without the toils of authorship, 
the teasing of dilettanti, or the agonies of exulting criti- 
cism ; to ramble over a sun-clad kingdom of mountai ns , 
with the kingship undisputed, among all the royal and 
heroic stragglers for a grave ten thousand feet below ; 
to 4 sit on rocks, and muse o’er flood and fell to turn 
painter, poet, pilgrim, and dreamer, at one’s own dis- 
cretion, and without having the fear of living man be- 
fore our eyes ; and to do all this with the saving and 
singular consciousness, that we are doing some good in 
our vocation, that humanity is the better for us, and 
that our place would be missed among mankind.— Uto- 

f >ia might grow pale to the beatitudes of the little repub- 
ic under the protection of St Augustin, and the shadow 
of Mont Velan, exist ente ac state, 

44 But summer is, unfortunately, a rare guest, and its 
visit one of the shortest possible duration. The sun- 
shine that subdues the plain, with the fidelity of a wife, 
is, at the famous Hospice, capricious as a first love. I 
had entered its wails on a day made in the prodigality 
of the finest season of the year. The snowy scalps of 
the hills were interspersed with stripes of verdure, that 
had seen the light for the first time within memory ; the 
bee, that, more than all creation beside, gives assurance 
of summer to my ear, was roaming and humming away 
among the thistle-down and mosses, that even the Alp- 
ine frost is not always able to kill. I could imagine, in 
the air that passed in slight gusts from time to time, 
the odours of the Italian flowers. I lingered long at 
the gate of the convent, enjoying the magnificent sere- 
nity of the sky, the air, and the hills, and felt no trivial 
reluctance at abandoning so alluring a contemplation 
for a corridor crowded with servants, and a chamber im- 
bedded in a wall as thick as if it had to stand a siege. 
Even the indulgence of the convent table could not wean 
me from the conviction that I could have got through 
my travel pleasantly enough, though the Hospice had, 
like the Santa Casa, been transported on the backs of 
angels to some new Loretto, * many a league and far.* 
u But I bad not been two hours under its roof before a 
burst of wind, that reminded me of nothing but the roar 
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of Kitfm, shot down the side of Mont Velan, stripped 
my toe gathered snow of half a century in an immense 
■beet, and hurled it full upon the convent. All was in 
instant commotion within. The table was deserted by 
the chief part of the brotherhood, who hurried to see 
that the casements and doors were made secure. The 
grooad-door of the building, which is occupied with 
sables, and storehouses for wood, and the other supplies 
of the convent, wsa a scene of immediate confusion, from 
the crowding in of the menials and peasantry. I ven- 
tured one glance from my window— summer was gone 
awes; and 4 the winter wild' was come in its stead. 
Tbs sna was blotted out of the heavens ; snow, in every 
shape that it could be flung into by the most furious 
wind, whirlpool, drift, and hail, flashed and swept along. 
Before evening it was fourteen feet high in front of 
the Hospice. We could keep our Angers from being 
Udes only by thrusting them almost into the biasing 
weed flies ; tbs bursts of wind shook the walls Hkc can- 
Dotuhstf and I made a solemn recantation of all my 
nptwns on the life of an Augustin of 8t Bernard. 

“As the night fell, the storm lulled at intervals, and 
I Burned with anxiety to the cries and noises that an- 
nmaced the danger of travellers surprised in the storm. 
The fineness of the season had tempted many to cross 
the mean tain without much precaution against the 
change ; and the sounds of horns, bells, and the barking 
rf the deg*, as rhe strangers arrived, kept roe long awake. 
By meraiog the won vent was full; the world was turned 
tosnhenalsoow; the monks came down girded for their 
rimer excursions ; the domestics were busy equipping 
the doge; ires biased ; cauldrons smoked ; every stran- 
ger was pcilsacd and fonad up to the eliin ; and the 
whole seme might have passed for a Lapland carnival. 
Bat the Hospice is provided for such casualties ; and, af- 
kr a little unavoidable tumult, all its new inhabitants 
wot attended to with much more than the civility of a 
amdnental inn, and with infinitely less than its discom- 
fort The ge ntl emen adjourned to the reading-room, 
where they found books and papers which probably sel- 
dom passed the Italian frontier. The ladies turned over 
Ac peetfolioe of prints, many of which are the donations 
ef stranger* who had been indebted to the hospitality of 
the abse ; or amused themselves at the piano-forte in 
the drawing-room,— for music is there ~bove the flight 
of the lark t or pored over the shelves to plunge their 
male in some 4 flattering tale* of hope and love, orange 
gam, sod chevaliers plumed, capped, and guitarred in- 
to irresistible eaprivattou. The scientific manipulated 
the ingenious collection of the mountain minerals made 
by the brotherhood. Half a dozen her bale from the ad- 
joining regions lay open for the botanist ; a finely bound 
md decorated album, that owed obligations to every art 
fo the art of poetry, lay open for the pleasantries, the 
memorials, and the wooderings of every body ; and for 
them who loved sleep best, there were eighty beds.’*— 
VeLLp.10— 1& 

Te ear town leaders, who have all tbs new books at 
their command, are shall not especially recommend the 
“Tries of the Great 8f Bernard ;** to our country read- 
en> who have not the same advantages, it is right to say 
Amtbek leisure hours may be amuaod, Os they pbrhaps, 
have often been before, with works a thousand tunes in- 
j kirn in point of literary merit. 


Profator P Mans's Letters to T. F. Kennedy, Esq. 
if.P. on the Principles of El ementary Teaching , , and 
Parochial Schools of Scotland. J&din. Adam 
Black, 1898. 

. No aatinnil institution, perhaps, ever operated more 
*rihly, mom beneficially, er more widely, on nations} 
wseter, than the parochial establishment of Scotland. 


Nor among the almost innumerable plans for the in- 
struction of the people is there one which, in its entire 
efficiency, appears better adapted to accomplish an ob- 
ject so very desirable. A more important service, there- 
fore, could hardly have been undertaken than Professor 
Pillans has recently performed in directing attention to 
the present defects and future improvement of this 
mighty instrument. The attempt, also, was the more 
meritorious, that the unshrinking discharge of the duty 
must have been foreseen as likely to arouse the clamours 
and misrepresentations of the prejudiced and the inte- 
rested. We regret that our limits permit only a brief 
outline of the Professor’s 44 Two Letters” on this sub- 
ject,— a work which, in the compass of one hundred and 
seven pages octavo, will be found to embrace every es- 
sential precept of practical tuition, forming a manual 
that ought to be in the hands of every teacher, — nay, of 
every parent really studious of the dearest interests of his 
children. 

The first of these admirable Letters contains illustra- 
tions of the leading principles of Elementary Education ; 
the second points out the causes and the cure of imper- 
fect discipline. 

The principles laid down In the First Letter are the 
three following : — I. That a child in being taught to 
read, should be taught at the same time to understand 
what be reads. II. That corporal punishment shonld 
never be retorted to till every other method has foiled. 
III. That the office and duty of a public teacher are, so 
to arrange the business of his school, and the distribu- 
tion of his time, that no child shall be idle. Although 
the u Letters” bear reference to Elementary Education 
alone, it will be at once apparent to those conversant 
with the subject, that the propositions now enumerated 
constitute, in fact, the science — the philosophy — the art 
of teaching in all its stages. The first, in its varied ap- 
plication and exteoded uses, enlarging with the increa- 
sing years and acquirements of the pupil, is the only 
principle which can folly insure the primary object of aU 
education — intellectual culture. While, therefore, we go 
along entirely and most heartily with the learned Pro- 
fessor in his always useful — often truly beautiful — il- 
lustrations of the greater rapidity, ease, and certainty 
with which the child will read when he is also taught to 
carry the meaning along with him, we look forward, and, 
grounding our assertion on experience of some extent, af- 
firm, that just in proportion as this principle shall have 
been observed and acted upon from the commencement — ] 
just as the understanding has been gradually unfolded 
from the Horn-book upwards, will the more difficult 
studies of succeeding years advance with facility, com- 
fort, and success. The pupil who, from his earliest ca- 
reer at school, has thus been trained to apply both the 
judgment and the memory in every lesson, while, by the 
aid of two faculties he advance* more securely than by 
one, will acquire powers of understanding growing with 
his growth, and strengthening with his strength. We 
may anticipate even more distant, but equally certain re- 
sults, of this intellectual education,— and a consideration 
of infinitely greater importance than mere acquirement. 
Behold the youth carrying into the business of life those 
habits of calm inquiry and of sound judgment, without 
which scholarship were vain — which form the respect- 
able man and the useful citizen— The second principle 
is the foundation of moral education. Every imperfec- 
tion of character which displays itself in maturer years, 
is to bt traced either to neglect, or to erroneous and im- 
generous principles of action addressed, and consequeA- 
ly improper associations formed, in early life. Fear, the 
principle addressed in the system of education to which 
the work before us is opposed, constitutes a powerful, 
indeed, but, with all its attendant brood of degraded feel- 
ings and revengeful passions, a most debasing agent in 
our moral nature. Hero, however, we confess the difficul- 
ty of decidedly legislating,— a difficulty, not tosay a dan- 
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ger, — as respects both the teacher and the scholar. The 
former, in the want of confidence which prohibition would 
imply,— the latter, in the license which it would give. 
Yet, agreeing fully with the general proposition, we do 
not hesitate to say, that the man who employs the lash 
as an ordinary means in education, is unworthy — utterly 
unworthy of the sacred trust reposed in him, who might 
wield each fresh and generous sympathy of the youthful 
breast. In his profession he is not less grossly ignorant 
and bungling, than would be the artisan who should 
break in pieces some precious casket, instead of opening 
it by a touch on the proper spring. — The third principle 
includes the whole business of practical education. For 
one teacher who fails from defect of acquirement, hun- 
dreds err in this department : and here the Professor’s 
remarks are peculiarly valuable, as explaining the moni- 
torial system , the only one that can meet all the exigen- 
cies of a large and promiscuous school, and where many 
branches must necessarily be taught by one master, while 
his income will not permit of paid assistants ; the only 
system, in short, applicable to our parish schools. We 
regret the more on this account, that we cannot enter at 
large into the subject, nor display the triumphant man- 
ner in which every objection is anticipated and refuted. 
It would have given us much pleasure to prove the 
soundness of the Professor's views, and the practical na- 
ture of the details, from our own experience of their ef- 
ficacy even in the highest branches of education. As a 
general principle in the science of teaching, the Monito- 
rial, or system of mutual instruction, is invaluable ; and 
we ourselves are acquainted with successful applications 
of it not only to history and geography, but to logic and 
mathematics. 

The Second Letter ranges the causes of imperfect 
discipline under the five following heads, while, in the 
discussion of each, is introduced the proper cure, I. 
The total want of all public provision for the profes- 
sional education of schoolmasters. II. Want of proper 
elementary books. III. Prejudices of parents. IV. 
Little countenance shown to the parochial teachers, by 
the upper ranks, in visiting their schools, Ac. V. The 
scanty pecuniary provision made for parochial teachers. 
The existence of these causes is universally acknow- 
ledged ; to some, the remedy proposed in these Letters 
might instantly be applied; the rest, time and care will 
remove. On all, we think the remarks in the volume 
before us excellent. The last-mentioned has generally 
been considered as the origo mali — the principium ct 
fans whence have proceeded all other evils ; and, con- 
sequently, if the salaries were raised, every defect, it has 
been said, would be removed. This we cannot con- 
cede ; but while we admit the necessity of more liberal 
provision, we deprecate an indiscriminate, fixed, and cer- 
tain increase as far more likely to augment than to re- 
move existing imperfections. For our reasons, we must 
refer to the “ Letters,*’ of which, not only the perusal, 
but the study, we again earnestly recommend to every 
one, whether professionally or otherwise interested in 
an establishment which, for nearly a century and a half, 
has been regarded as an honour to this country. The 
author’s name is identified with the very idea of good 
teaching, and perfect management of the youthful mind ; 
permanent value and utility were consequently to be ex- 
pected from remarks founded upon the inferences, and 
embodying the experiences of a whole life, devoted — 
enthusiastically devoted— and, as proclaimed by the gra- 
titude of his country— successfully devoted to the cause 
aft the business of education. The great aim of the 
publication, indeed, is to base principle upon experiment 
—to apply the philosophy of induction to “ the noblest 
of all arts,” (the words are those of Dr Thomas Brown,) 
“ the art of teaching and what the labours of Reid 
and Stewart have done for Metaphysics, the plans of 
Professor Pillans are capable of accomplishing for Edu- 
cation. * 


The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green, a Comedy, 

by James Sheridan Knowles, Author of Virginius, 

Caius Gracchus, and William TelL Glasgow, Bich- 
ard Griffin and Co. 1828. 

This comedy is formed on the old English model, 
and that model is known to any one who may have seen 
or read the popular play of Tobin’s u Honeymoon.” It 
is in blank verse, with occasional sprinklings of prose, 
and is well studded with characters, incidents, and scenic 
effect. Like most comedies, k has a principal and an 
under plot,->-both simple in design, but, perhaps, scarce- 
ly sufficiently interwoven. The principal plot is briefly 
this : — Wilford, a young nobleman at the Court of Eli- 
zabeth, resolves to disguise himself as a peasant in order 
to seek a maiden worthy of his hand, in whose love sel- 
fishness shall have no share. It is not long before he 
meets with Bess, the Beggar’s daughter, whose charms 
are so transcendent, and whose manners are so modest 
and winning, that he becomes deeply enamoured of her. 
Lord Thomas, however, another young nobleman, with 
far less honourable designs, contrives to have Bess car- 
ried off* from her old blind father Albert. In great dis- 
tress, the old man throws himself before Queen Eliza- 
beth on one of her u progresses” from Westminster to 
Norwich, and states bow he has lost his daughter. The 
Queen orders proclamation to be made, that whoever has 
carried her off shall make reparation for the wrong by 
marrying her, having first appeared at Court and con- 
fessed bis fault. But Bess has, in the meantime, escaped 
from the ruffians into whose hands she had fallen, and 
seeks for shelter at an inn in Rumford. There she is ex- 
posed to several annoyances; but fortunately, Wilford, 
who had himself set out in search of her, arrives at the 
same inn. They meet ; he protects her, and they be- 
come mutually attached. Her place of refuge being 
known, they are both commanded to appear before Eli- 
zabeth, who insists upon Lord Thomas offering hit hand 
to Bess ; but she refuses it, and remains constant to Wil- 
ford, whom she still believes a peasant. A discovery, 
however, now takes place. The blind beggar is the el- 
der brother of Lord Woodville, by whom he has been 
unjustly dispossessed of his estates; and Lord Wilford is 
W oodville’s only son — therefore, Bess and he are cousins- 
german. This denouement is very happily brought about, 
and is just as it should be. The under-plot consists of 
the adventures of Young Small and his servant Peter ; 
the former an extravagant spendthrift in the lower ranks 
of life, and the latter a good-natured simpleton, who is 
often made the scape-goat of his master’s follies. 

It will be seen, by diis short analysis of the play, that 
there is a want of strength and novelty in the story ; and, 
accordingly, we think it is in the original ground-work 
of the fable, not in the author’s execution, tnal it fails. 
It contains many scenes and passages of much spirit and 
beauty, and a few of these we shall now quote- The 
comedy opens in the following fresh and vigorous man- 
ner 

8CENT FIRST. — A GARDEN NEAR THE THAMES. 

Enter Lord Wilford and Bblmoxt, the former dressed 
as a peasant, the latter as a courtier. 

Lord Wtlfird, To doubt that woman loves, to ques- 
tion were, 

If light her dwelling fair hath in the sun— 

That passion sweet at home is ne’er so much 
As when it doth sojourn in her sweet breast ! 

But noble house may noble tenant lack. 

Arid roof a sordid one; so woman’s heart 
May lodge ignoble passion — vanity. 

The lust of pleasure, pride of rank, or wealth ; 

Guests uncongenial unto love, with which 
It can’t consort, nor enters where they are. 

Belmont. So, of love's gem p o s ses sion to ensure, 
Thou dofFst thy title, ana resolv’st to roam. 

In modest guise of simple yeoman’s son ? 
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voices speak as Imagination dreams they would have 
done ; in short, Dandolo indulges at every step of his 
tour, and would wish his readers to join him, in that 

Worship of the great of old. 

The dead, but sceptr’d sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

Although antiquities, however, are the leading charac- 
teristics of the volumes before us, the author occasion- 
ally risks himself upon modern ground. And when we 
find him there, as is more frequently the case in his let- 
ters on Florence and Venice, we feel regret that he 
has not the fortitude to risk himself there oftener. 
We are tired with the oft-repeated opinions of stran- 
gers upon Italy, and sigh for something new from a na- 
tive. Here, to a certain extent, we have had our wish 
gratified. The happy picture which Dandolo draws of 
the present condition of Tuscany is, we are happy to 
think, in full accordance with our own opinions arising 
from personal observation ; and though rich in colouring, 
is, nevertheless!, destitute of flattery. Under the mild 
government of Leopold, Tuscany has become an excep- 
tion and an example to the rest of Italy. Unlike its 
suffering and weeping neighbours, it has bettered its 
condition, and is happy. u In this country, at the 
present hour,” as Dandolo well says, “ grievous and 
infamous proscriptions no longer sully the pages of Flo- 
rentine story ; while, in their stead, worth in every shape 
is found. The rule of a father is seen in the Prince, the 
obedience of children is displayed in the people; there 
is public prosperity and individual industry. These 
are the enenanting features which Tuscany displays in 
these latter times.** What a melancholy contrast to this 
picture is to be found in the author's account of Flo- 
rence, the city of his ancestors ! 

To the sober-minded English reader, the style of these 
epistles may appear inflated and over-stretched ; but it is 
a style well suited to Italian taste and Italian feeling. 
The inhabitants of the land, which for centuries has 
been 

“ Sempre 11 premio della vittorla,” , 

can only be attracted, at the present moment, by the ex- 
pression of deep passion or patriotic melancholy. Under 
such feelings, prose, in the dulcet tones of the Italian 
tongue, becomes poetry ; and what perhaps appears little 
short of rodomontade and extravagance to us, is no- 
thing else than the common food which is required to 
meet the cravings of morbid sensibilities. The style of 
a nation is invariably influenced, more or less, by its po- 
litical history ; and what we might reprove as affectation 
id some, is, in the Italian, the natural expression of 
brooding disappointment and deep-rooted melancholy. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


thoughts oh ancient, and hints to modern, 

TRAVELLERS. 

It is a constant theme of regret to some r _of joy to 
ethers,- and of sage observation to all, that the national 
character has undergone a thorough metamorphosis du- 
ring the last hundred years. The advocates of antiquity 
look with philanthropic grief on the extinction of the 
sublime principle that guided our progenitors, in mat- 
tea of cocked-hats, long waists, and immeasurable hoops, 
■ — and make little scruple to avow their belief, that with 
the tailorly and millinery virtue of former years, have 
vsiikshed the secondary, but still important, qualities of 
ostiaDal courage and sound morality. The “ Laudator 
tosperU prcuenlisj 9 on the other hand, points with 
proud satisfaction to the modern reformation in starched 


cravats and saltatory science, and blushes for the barbar- 
ism of ancestors to whom the inestimable blessings of 
“ Weippert's quadrilles" were denied, and to whom the 
beautiful nomenclature of “ La Belle Assemble" was 
no more intelligible than the Jewish Cabala or Doctor 
Spurzheim'8 theories. 

For my own part, I join but feebly either in the com- 
plaints or the felicitations. In such an affair, I am little 
better than Byron's flirt, 

“ Who smiles with all, and weeps with none.** 

Heaven forbid that I, or any one else, could feel or 
affect indifference when female honour was likely to be 
endangered by the abolition of what Pope calls its 
“ seven-fold fence !** The satirist, indeed, declares that 
he has known it M oft to fail ;’* but as I have always 
considered this a base and malicious slander, I, for one, 
could never, in conscience, have consented to the abroga- 
tion of the u Hoop," — had I not seen an adequate sub- 
stitute adopted in straw and velvet bonnets, that, Cer. 
berus-like, debar the approach of mortal within ques- 
tionable limits. Then, however one may weep over 
the decay of high-heeled shoes, which set our great- 
grandmothers three inches nearer heaven, we still have 
the consolation to see their offspring established on the 
more solid basis of mud-boots. Let no man sigh that 
two-o'clock dinners are exploded, as long as, in his own 
day and generation, Providence has consigned him a 
basin of turtle-soup at that hour, and the comfortable 
assurance of a no less savoury and more substantial dis- 
pensation at six. In short, in every point except one, I 
think the comparative advantages of the abolitions and 
innovations so nicely balanced, — that the specific differ- 
ence “ 'twixt tweedle-dum and twcedle-dee” may be 
safely set down as the assignable value of any actual 
change in the aggregate of human happiness, produced 
by the various revolutions in customs, clothing, dining, 
and drinking. A striking corroboration, by the way, of 
Paley’s profound theory of Compensations. 

There is, however, one notable point in which the 
lapse of a century has produced a change, no less remark- 
able in itself, than deplorable in its consequences ; name- 
ly, in the taste, talents, and inordinate affection of the 
public, for every engine and opportunity of locomotion, 
and the insatiable cacoethes for spawning quartos there- 
anent. The time was, when a journey to the neighbour- 
ing market town was regarded as an epoch in the life of 
him who undertook it, and entitled him thereafter to the 
veneration of his fellow villagers ; when geographical 
knowledge was limited to a space like that over which a 
fat pony, with a full-grown alderman on its back, could 
amble in the course of a summer day .when the na- 
tives of Glasgow left home in the heavy coach, being 
then in the prime of youtb, and reached Edinburgh grey 
haired, — every individual having first taken the precau- 
tion to insure his life against the perils that awaited 
him; and lastly, when the 4< Leith Mail" changed 
hones three times on the road to town^— thereby allow- 
ing the passengers sufficient time to breakfast, dine, and 
sup night-caps being always provided in cases of 
emergency. But, alas 1 these days are fled, and nothing 
now remains to recall to mind tlie dignity and importance 
of travelling in our great-grandmothers' time, save some 
mouldering remnant of a machine, that carried forty- 
four souls and bodies at a time, drivers excluded ; — or 
an occasional instance of traditionary lore, that records 
the death of some adventurous spirit, — the Mungo Park 
of his day, who purchased immortality in a fearless, 
though fatal, attempt to explore the fastnesses and boun- 
daries of his native country. 

It is in vain to search modern annals for similar in- 
stances of noble daring. Long coaches and impassable 
roada have vanished from our land, and with them have 
gone the poetry and romance of travelling. Who, in this 
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degenerate age, has ever experienced the mysterious and 
undefinable emotions that agitated the bosom of him, 
who, of yore, committed himself to the body or basket of 
a long coach — unable to foresee the time and place at 
which dinner should be served ; all the future, so far as 
regarded a comfortable cup of tea, — a barren waste ; — 
unconscious of the season when 44 tired nature’s kind re- 
storer, balmy sleep,” should revisit him on a shake-down 
on three chairs, in a village inn ; and looking forward 
to the overturning of the vehicle every hundred yards, 
or its final arrestment in a deep rut, where he and his 
companions, ignorant of the path, and unable to extri- 
cate the old lumber-box, would be found, after many 
days, fleshless skeletons, with not a vestige of their for- 
mer frames, but the night-caps in which they died ! 
When people had one common prospect of peril and 
suffering before their eyes, it could not fail to excite 
the social sympathies and sentiments of all. Every lady 
would look forward to the time, when the first overturn 
should afford a convenient opportunity of falling, faint, 
languid, and speechless, into the arms of an admiring 
swain, with a Welsh wig, who was her vis-k-vis. The 
gentlemen would gaze with chivalrous idolatry upon the 
fair forms, which, the next moment, they might be call- 
ed upon to rescue from a muddy grave, and restore to 
animation by the skilful application of a scent bottle ; 
and all ranks and sexes would be knit together in that 
| friendly and paternal affection, which long and continu- 
ed intercourse could not fail to beget. 

Such were once the perils, the excitements, and the 
pleasures, of travelling in a long coach. Alas ! that it 
should ever have been superseded ; — for to its decay 
must be attributed the decline of that ardent friendship 
for their own, and that devoted admiration of the other 
sex, which constituted the glory and character of the 
men of other ages. Nay\ I have not a doubt, that were 
the records of the mail-coach office at Madrid rigidly in- 
spected, it would turn out, ’twas not 44 Cervantes smiled 
Spain's chivalry away,” but merely the extinction of the 
race of heavy coaches that annihilated the gallantry and 
courage of his countrymen. This is melancholy enough ; 
but in our own vaunted land, matters are still worse. 
Can there be a more deplorable object in this world, 
than a father of a family setting out on a journey, cal- 
culating to the twentieth of a second when he will arrive 
at the Bolton Tun, or the Swan with the Two Necks ; 
and letting his wife know, in course of post, the precise 
instant at which to have the eggs boiling for breakfast 
on his return ? The excitement and delight of an oyster 
are infinitely greater than those of the individual who 
is hurled along a road smooth as a billiard-table, and 
monotonous as a doctrinal discourse, and who can nei- 
ther be enlivened by accident, nor retarded by circum- 
stances, every thing being previously arranged and pre- 
destined by the fiat of a mail contractor. What inte- 
rest can such a being have in travelling, or what plea- 
sure can he enjoy in reaching the end of a hundred miles, 
journey, before he has had time to button his great-coat, 
much less to ascertain whether his fellow-passengers are 
human beings or not ? Even if he is blessed with an 
intuitive perception of the sex and beauty of the sweet 
little item of flesh and blood that sits opposite, what 
avails it ? There are no robbers ’on the way— no ruts 
in Macadamized roads — no possibility of murder when 
moving at the rate of eleven and a half miles per hour — 
nothing on which a rational man could found a discourse 
— and nothing that could ever elicit for reply from any 
well-bred Miss, more than an insipid 44 Yes,” or a 
drawling “ No.” 

Every body, in fact, allows the nothingness of modern 
travelling, and inveighs against the silence and mono- 
syllables of the unhappy creatures he meets with in the 
mail ; but still, every one seems impelled by a mania 
he can neither resist nor explain, to swell the number 
of those who annually indulge in this species of penance 


and self-persecution. It is impossible to witness such ; 
persevering attempts to extract enjoyment by a precise 
formula and determinate process, without thinking of the 
patient labours of a worthy and phlegmatic German, who 
spent half a century in performing somersets over tables 
and chairs ; and who, on being asked the reason for such 
singular and severe exertions, replied, with conscious 
pride glistening in his eye, 44 Je me fais vif, monsieur.” 
This indefatigable man rose early, eat seldom, and set 
up late, in order to pursue his favourite task, and, as 
may easily be supposed, fell a martyr to his vivacious 
determinations. In like manner, I have no doubt, do 
a full moiety of our population become victims to their 
erratic propensities. During the summer months, we 
can scarcely take up a newspaper that does not narrate 
the premature exit of a young gentleman with drab gai- 
ters, who sought relief to his cares by stepping from a 
stsge coach into his own garters. The bills of mortality 
are greatly increased, likewise, by the crowds of interest- 
ing females, who, in their fruitless search after the plea- 
sant and picturesque, precipitate themselves into the 
nearest lake, for the mere purpose of dissipating ennui. 
And so far (many will think) there is nothing else than 
the wise provision of nature, to rid society of blue-stock- 
ings, sentimentalists, and sonneteers, in the pftsent re- 
dundant state of these pestiferous tribes. But, unfor- 
tunately, the evil does not rest with them ; and it is 
impossible to say how far it may proceed, if steam 
coaches are once tolerated, and the unlimited use of 
44 pen and ink” not speedily interdicted. As matters 
stand, no bagman posts without printing ; nor, for many 
years, has a milliner with a green veil been seen three 
miles out of town, without making her debut in hot- 
pressed tomes six months thereafter. In short, when- 
ever a travelling bag or band-box is seen, there, be as- 
sured, are materials, for another volume, calculated to 
spread the baneful itch for being happy by force, through 
all ranks and conditions of men. It is thus that re- 
spectable tailors are annually seduced from their shop- 
boards and thimbles — that promising haberdashers are 
led into the pernicious snares of sensibility and cigar- 
smoking — that young gentlemen of genius in the gro- 
cery line have been entrapped into fur caps and bro- 
ken English and the great bulk of our people been 

driven into the unseemly practice of once-a-year leaving 
a home, which nature, in its mercy, never intended they 
should quit. 

Manifold as these evils are, still it would be unjust 
to ascribe them wholly to the mere exercise, or despicable 
modes of travelling now in use. Every pursuit, in order 
to be successful, requires, as is well known, an especial 
taste and original faculty for itself. Not to mention the 
instances of poets, painters, fiddlers, Ac. there is my 
worthy friend, Mortuus, who is so completely au fait in 
all that relates to funerals, mortdoths, graves, and un- 
dertaking in general, — he would never have attained his 
present reputation, had he not been gifted with an 
original passion for wearing crape, and intense relish for 
sable garments, that neither time nor education have 
be^n able to eradicate. Even so is it with travelling. 
Let no piece of mechanism, whether male or female, 
attempt tne same ; no man of arithmetical principles and 
syllogistic aspect ; nor any virgin, afflicted with pride, 
prudery, or phlegm. But whenever you find one who, 
in time arid place convenient, can look upon the world 
and all its concerns as means and materials for mirth 
and merriment — who can, for a season, discard the gra- 
vity and restraint of decorous dulness, and yield himself 
to laugh at every thing, including himself— one, in short, 
who in punning is abstemious, in joking indefatigable, 
and in 44 deevilry” assiduous,— there, be assured, is one 
who may take a tour without taking the blue devils, and 
with whom you may safely ramble for a twelvemonth, 
if be does not kill you with enjoyment in the first fort- 
night. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE AYRSHIRE SCULPTOR. 

fWe hare been favoured with the following Article from the 
pen of a gentleman whose taste and habits enable him to invest 
the subject with a much more than common degree of interest.] 

Ix the history of the Arts, we know not that there oc- 
ean a more striking instance of natural genius — mean- 
ing, by this use of the term, a certain bias of the mind, 
as it were, irresistibly impelling to some particular ex- 
ercise — than in the sculptures from the Poems of Bums, 
now exhibiting in Edinburgh. James Thom, the sculp- 
tor of these (every thing considered) wonderful figures, 
is a native of Ayrshire, and of very respectable parent- 
age near Tarbolton. Although, like those of his country- 
man and intpirer, his relatives were all engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, (his brothers, we understand, possess 
large farms,) — the young man himself preferred the oc- 
cupation of a mason, and was, accordingly, apprenticed 
to a craftsman in Kilmarnock. This profession was 
probably selected as offering the nearest approach to the 
undefined workings and predilections of his own inex- 
perienced mind, since he was not, as in the instance of 
several sculptors of eminence, thrown first into the trade 
of a stone-mason by the force of circumstances. This 
would appear from his showing little attachment to the 
drudgery of the art : accordingly, his first master is un- 
derstood to have pronounced him rather a dull appren- 
tice. From the beginning he seems to have looked for- 
ward to the ornamental part of his calling, and in a 
country town where there was little or no opportunity of 
employment in that line, to those more immediately 
concerned, he might appear less useful than a less as- 
piring workman. The evidences of young Thom’s di- 
ligence and talent at this time, however, still remain in 
numerous specimens of carving in stone, which he him- 
self still considers, we are told, as superior to any thing 
he has yet done. The seeming errors which even the 
greatest men have made in the estimate of their own 
powers, have been commented upon as proverbial tru- 
isms. The causes of these apparent miscalculations have, 
however, not been taken into account The artist or the 
author alone fully knows the difficulties encountered in 
the execution of any design, — the triumphs he achieved 
over his own mind and means, — the obstacles both ex- 
ternal and intellectual which he had to remove. 

His term of apprenticeship being expired, Mr Thom 
repaired to Glasgow in pursuit of better employment — 
Here his merits were immediately perceived, and so well 
rewarded, that his wages were considerably higher than 
the ordinary rate. We feel it proper to advert here 
pointedly to these circumstances, as honourable alike to 
Mr Thom and his friends ; and as presenting his claims 
to public patronage in a just light, as the claims of a 
young man, who, by his talents, had rendered himself 
truly respectable in his occupation, but who, with laud- 
able ambition, is desirous of rising to a higher profes- 
sion- In this attempt he can already plead more than 
one example, and, we are disposed to think, no ordi- 
nary qualifications for becoming from a stonemason — a 
sculptor. 

In this latter profession, Mr Thom’s career may be 
dated from the commencement of last winter. Being 
employed at this time in the immediate neighbourhood, 
he applied to Mr Auld of Ayr, who has since proved so 
steady and judicious a friend, for permission to take a 
sketch from a portrait of Burns, with the intention of 
execu ti ng a bust of the poet. This is a good copy of 
the original picture by Mr Nasmyth, and is suspended 
in the very elegant and classical monument, from a de- 
sign by Mr Hamilton, erected to the memory of the 
bard on the banks of the Doon, near u Allowa’s auld 
hauated kirk.” The permission was kindly granted $ 
doubts, however, being at the same time expressed, how 


for the attempt was likely to prove successful, Mr 
Thom not being then known in Ayr. These doubts 
seemed to be confirmed, on the latter returning with a 
very imperfect sketch, taken by placing transparent pa- 
per on the picture. These occurrences happened on the 
Wednesday, consequently nothing could be done till 
Thursday, when materials were to be procured, and 
other arrangements made, before the work was absolute- 
ly begun. The surprise, then, may be conceived, on 
the artist returning on the Monday following with the 
finished bust In this work, though somewhat defec- 
tive as a likeness, the execution, the mechanical details, 
and the general effect, were wonderful, especially when 
viewed in connexion with the shortness of the time, and 
the disadvantage of being finished almost from memory 
— the very imperfect outline, already mentioned, being 
the only external guide. It was this general excellence 
thst encouraged the proposal of a foil- length figure — a 
proposal to which the artist gave his ready assent, stating 
that be had wished to undertake something of the kind, 
but did not consider it prudent, without any prospect of 
remuneration, to hazard the expense both of the block 
of stone and the loss of time. On this Mr Auld offered 
to procure any stone from the neighbouring quarries 
which the artist might judge fit for his purpose. Several 
days elapsed in this search ; in the meantime, the mat- 
ter was rather laughed at than encouraged ; and some 
apprehensions of failure, and exposure to consequent ' 
comments, being expressed, “ Perhaps,” said the artist, 
endeavouring to re-assure his friends, “ 1 had just bet- 
ter try my hand at a heady as a specimen o* Tam.” This 
being agreed to, he returned to Crosby churchyard, 
where he was then employed upon a grave stone. The 
day following happened to be one of continued rain, and 
finding that the water filled up his lines, probably, too, 
thinking more on “ glorious Tam,” than on the me- 
mento mori he was attempting to engrave, our artist re- 
solved to take time by the forelock, and to set about the 
“ specimen head” directly. Accordingly, pulling from 
the ruins of the 44 auld kirk” of Crosby a rabat of the 
door-way, as a proper material for his purpose, he sat 
himself down among the long rank grass covering the 
graves, and in that situation actually finished the head 
before rising. Nay, more, although the day has been 
described to us 44 as a doun-right pour,” so total was his 
absorption in the work — so complete his insensibility to 
every thing else, that he declares himself to have been 
unconscious of the “ rattling showers,” from the mo- 
ment he commenced. Such is the power of genuine and 
natural enthusiasm in a favourite pursuit. This head, 
which contained, perhaps, more expression than that 
even of the present figure, decided the matter. Next 
day, the uninformed mass which now sits in St An- 
drew’s Square, the every thing but living representative 
of “ Heroic Tam,” was brought into Ayr, a load for 
four stout horses, and placed in a proper workshop, with- 
in Cromwell’s fort. 

It may be interesting to mention a few particulars of 
the manner in which these figures have been composed 
and finished. “ Tam” was selected by the artist as a 
subject for his chisel. The figure now is understood to 
bear a strong traditional resemblance to the well-known 
Thomas Reid, some forty years ago a renowned speci- 
men of a Carrie farmer, and who, residing at Shan ter, 
furnished to Burns the prototype of his hero. Mr Auld 
stipulated a given price, which has since most liberally 
been doubled, and proposed the subject. 

■ “ Souter Johnnie, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie,”' 

is said to be a striking likeness of a living wight— a 
cobbler near May bole ; not thatthis individual sat for 
his portraiture, but that the artist appears to have wrought 
from the reminiscences of two interviews with which he 
was favoured, after twice travelling 44 some lung Scotch 
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miles,” in order to persuade the said u sou ter” to trans- 
fer his body, by means of his pair of soles, from his own 
to the artist’s studio. The bribe of two guineas a-week, 
exclusive of “ half- mutch kins but the score,” proved, 
however, unavailing, and the cobbler remained firm to 
the last. By this refusal, “ the birkie” has only be- 
come poorer by the said couple of guineas, and certain 
“ half-mutchkins drouthier,” for so true has the eye of 
the sculptor proved, that every one is said instantly to 
recognise the cobbler's phiz and person. A strange 
perverseness, indeed, or fatality, or what you will, seems 
to have seized upon all the favoured few selected as 
fitting archetypes for these admirable figures. For, 
Tam’s “ nether man” occasioning some anxiety in the 
perfection of its sturdy symmetry, a carter, we believe, 
was laid hold of, end the gamashins being pulled on 
for balf-an-hour, Tam's right leg was finished in rival- 
ship of the said gentleman’s supporter. It appears to 
have been agreed upon that he should return at a fitting 
opportunity, having thus left Tam “ hirpling;” but in 
the interval, the story of the sitting unfortunately ta- 
king air, and the soubriquet of “ Tam o’ Shanter” 
threatening to attach to the lawful and Christian appella- 
tions of the man of carts, no inducement could again 
bring him within the unhallowed precincts of our sculp- 
tor’s atelier. 

It will, doubtless, excite the admiration of every one 
in the slightest degree conversant with the Arts, that 
these figures, so full of life, ease, and character, were 
thus actually executed without model, or drawing, or 
palpable archetype whatsoever. The artist, indeed, 
Knows nothing of modelling, and so little of drawing, 
that we question if he would not find difficulty in ma- 
king even a tolerable sketch of his own work. The chisel 
is his modelling-tool— his pencil — the only instrument of 
his art in short, with whfeh he is acquainted, but which he 
bandies in a manner, we may say, almost unprecedented 
in the history of sculpture. This, however, is yet the 
minor part; for we think, nay, are sure, we discover in 
this dexterity of hand, in this unerring precision of eye, 
in this strong, though still untutored, conception of form 
and character — the native elements of the highest art. 
These primordial attributes of genius, by proper culture, 
may do honour to the country and to tneir possessor. 
At all events, instruction will refine and improve at- 
tempts in the present walk of art, even should study be 
unable to elevate attainment to a higher. Now, how- 
ever, it would be not only premature, but unjust, to 
criticise these statues as regular labours of sculpture. 
They are to be regarded as wonderful, nay, almost mi- 
raculous, effixts of native, unaided, unlearned talent — aa 
an approach to truth almost in spite of nature and of 
science ; but they do not hold with respect to legitimate 
sculpture — the high-souled — the noblest — the severest 
of all arts— the same rank as in painting, the works of 
the Dutch masters do as compared with the lofty spirits 
of the Roman. Precisely for this reason, that while si- 
milar subjects are not only fit, but often felicitous, sub- 
jects for the pencil— they are altogether improper ob- 
jects of sculptural representation. Air Thom may be 
assured we do not say this to discourage him — we are 
his best friends in recommending diligence and deep 
study of his profession. He has yet to commence from 
the very commencement. 

Much will depend upon the patronage and judgment 
of his countrymen. With the melancholy fate of Bums 
before them, we trust both parties will avoid the errors 
which in each destroyed the happiness, and blasted even 
the talents, of that unhappy son of genius. Mr Thom, it 
gives us the sincerest pleasure to state, has hitherto been 
distinguished and respected for sober habits, and manly 
steadiness of character ; nor can we refrain from com- 
mending, as a future example, the judicious manner in 
which his patrons in Ayrshire have acted. There the 
upper ranks have lent that countenance which is at once 


necessary and grateful to genius. They have shown that 
they properly esteem his works — they have given him 
commissions, but they have left him to follow his pur- 
suits — they have not attempted to withdraw his atten- 
tion from that very profession, by improvement in which 
he alone can realise the prospects ever open to talent, 
sobriety, and industry. 


THE DRAMA. 


It was the building of the New Town that led to 
the building of the present Theatre Royal, which was 
not completed under an outlay of L.6900. This ex- 
pense seems to have been more than Air Ross, the first 
patentee, was prepared to bear ; and his resources being 
cramped, he opened with a very indifferent company, 
and in consequence found it impossible to make his 
establishment pay. An accident, too, happened at the 
time, which, while it affected the public generally, 
bore against the Theatre in particular. We allude to 
the falling of the North Bridge ; — when nearly finish- 
ed it gave way above the vaults at the south end, and 
buried five persons in the ruins. This happened in Au- 
gust 1769, and the Theatre opened in the December 
following, just at the moment when the spirit of enter- 
prise, which was so rapidly inducing the extension of 
the New Town, had received a check of so serious a na- 
ture. It was not till 1772 that the bridge was made 
passable, and the houses were not finished, nor the shops 
occupied, nor the street opened for carriages, till 1776. 
The wealth, however, which about this period existed in 
Edinburgh, finally sucoeeded in carrying every thing be- 
fore it. The mighty advantages which accrued to the 
city from the accession of the New Town, in the short 
space of fifteen or twenty years, are hardly to be cre- 
dited. In 1763 the revenue of the Post Office was only 
about L.11,000 per annutp; in 1783 it had risen to 
L 40,000. In 1763 there were only three stage-coaches 
in all Scotland — two of these went between Edinburgh 
and Leith, with three horses, a coachman, and outrider ; 
and the other departed once a -month for London, and 
was about eighteen days upon the journey ; in 1783 
there was not a place of any consequence in the coun- 
try to which there were not coaches regularly every day, 
and fifteen left Edinburgh for London every week, and 
reached the capital in four days. In 1763 people of the 
first rank and quality lived in the old-fashioned houses 
situated in the dark and confined closes of the Old Town ; 
in 1783 these houses were possessed only by persons of 
the humblest grade, while not the nobility alone, but 
even several of the ministers and professors kept their 
own carriages, and lived in the first style of splendour 
and fashion. In 1763 the shore-dues at Leith amount- 
ed to L.580; in 1783 they were not under L.4000. 
These are only a few instances of the rapid growth of 
prosperity, in Edinburgh ; but they serve to mark the 
general features of the times, and, of course, with this 
prosperity, theatrical entertainments gradually acquired 
increasing interest and importance. 

Mr Ross, perceiving that he had not the talents ex- 
actly qualified to suit him for a manager, let the Theatre 
on a lease of three years, for five hundred guineas a- 
year, to the celebrated Foote, who, in 1770, brought 
down an excellent company with him from his own 
Theatre of the Hay Afarket, and cleared one thousand 
pounds in a single season. Finding it inconvenient, 
however, to be so much absent from London, he subset 
the Theatre for the remaining two years of his lease to 
Messrs Digges and Bland, the former of whom, in par- 
ticular, was then well known in Edinburgh as a clever 
and favourite performer. They were so well pleased 
with their bargain, that they renew e d the agreement with 
Mr Ross for five years more ; but R is not understood 
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hat they finally made much money. The Theatre was 
iftenratda rented for separate yean by Corn and Wil- 
tinaon ; and in 1781 the house and patent, and whole 
property, were purchased from Ross by Mr Jackson, 
nimsel f an actor, and man of ability, being the author of 
i « History of the Scottish Stage,*’ which is creditably 
written. 

For ten years Mr Jackson continued to act as mana- 
ger, with various success. His company was always re- 
spectable $ and there were some, both among the male 
and female resident performers, who are still remember- 
ed by many, who are older now than they were then, as 
possessing attractions, which to them hare not appeared 
to be surpassed or equalled by those of any of their suc- 
cessors. This, however, may only be imagination, — 
the fondness with which we cling to early associations, 
when every thing was new, and the capacity of enjoy- 
ment more fresh and keen. Though comparatively but 
a lew years have passed, it is only in the recollection of 
the old, that the names of the performers resident here 
towards the conclusion of the last centary, whose abili- 
ties or whose beauty charmed, continue to 

exist. To the present generation, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, they are all alike unknown ; but such is ever 
the actor’s fate. During the period of which we speak, 
moat of the first-rate London performers visited Edin- 
burgh. Among these were H enderaon, Pope, King, Bow- 
den, Lee Lewes, Yates, and John Kemble ; and Miss 
Fmrren, Mrs Pops, Mrs Jordan, Mrs Eaten, Mrs Yates, 
Mrs Baddeley, and Mrs Siddons. It was on Saturday, 
May 22, 1784, that Mrs Siddons first appeared on the 
Edinburgh stage, in the part of Belvidcra. She was then 
in the very zenith of her fame ; and in order to enable 
the manager to make her a suitable o&r, the nobility 
and gentlemen raised L.200 by subscription, to which, 
Li. 200 was added from the treasury of the theatre, and the 
four hundred was offered to Mrs Siddons for an engage- 
ment of nine nights. 8he preferred, however, to take 
ber chance of die receipts, and to halve the profits of 
rfh night, after the expenses had been deducted. By 
this means hits Siddons made a very handsome sum : 
ber share of the receipts amounted to L.467 i she was 
also presented with the L.200, which had been subscri- 
bed by the noblemen and gentlemen ; she had a clear 
benefit at raised prices, which gave her L.180 ; and she 
received. In presents of plate and gold tickets, at least 
L.120 ; so that her nine nights were worth to her L.967- 
On the other hand, taking the manager's various ex- 
penses into consideration, hit profits were only L.347* 
This Mr Jackson states decidedly (and we believe he is 
cotiuet) to be no equivalent for the depression which 
takes place in the receipts before a star appears, and the 
public satiety which ensues afterwards. 44 The intro- 
duction of exotics,” he remarks, 44 for a short period, 
at any theatre out of London, must be attended with in- 
conveniences to a manager, in a greater ora less degree, 
according to local circumstances, or the temper of the 
times. For though the wishes of the audience may be 
thereby gratified to the uttermost, and the spirit and ex- 
ertions of the manager for a moment extolled ; yet the 
hour of reflection soon returns to the latter, and satiety 
and lassitude pervades the town. The best selected 
nieces, most respectably cast, are represented to empty 
• and the hundreds that have been taken in a 
week, by the attraction of merit or fashion, are thus ex- 
pended in support of an expensive company, through 
the remainder of a long and dragging season.” 44 Mrs 
fltddoos’s cast,” he adds, 44 is Isabella , Belvidcra , Lady 
Randolph^ and all in that line. Mrs Jordan’s, the 
Country Girl* the Miss Hoydens , and sprightly come- 
dy. Thus, if those ladies are seen in twelve characters 
Mach, it proves the occasion of twenty -four plays being 


Uud upon the shelf. For so attractive have they been 
found in those particular performances, in which they 
allowed chiefly to excel, that it would he next to an 


impossibility, for the best annual actress that could be 
procured, to support the situation of either, in the small- 
est degree of comparison ; or to preserve the pieces in 
which they had so recently appeared upon the acting 
stock list of the theatre.” 

In the year 1787, the time for which the patent had bees 
originally granted having expired, it was renewed to Mr 
Jackson, being taken out in the names of the Duke of 
Hamilton and the Right Hon. Mr Dundas. The cam- 
paign of 1788 opened with every probability of success ; 
but a circumstance happened which materially affected 
the manager’s interests. Messrs Fennell and Woods 
were the principal tragedians of the company. The lat- 
ter bad been long known to the Edinburgh audience, 
and was much liked ; the former was not so well known, 
and not so popular. In the play of 44 Venice Preserved,” 
Woods had always sustained the part of Jqffier ; but in 
casting it for July 9th, 1788, during an engagement 
of Mrs Siddons, Jackson thought that Woods would 
play Pierre better than Fennel, and that Fennell would 
play Jqjfier better than Woods. The pie>e was ar- 
ranged accordingly, and so announced in the bills ; but 
the public were not at all satisfied at this attempt, aa 
they construed it, to make their favourite Woods give 
way to Fennell. On the day before the tragedy was act- 
ed, the manager received an anonymous letter, couched 
in the following terms Sir,— -If the parts of Jaffier 

and Pierre are not differently cast before to-morrow, the 
play will not be allowed to go on. It is unpardonable 
in a manager to thrust a fellow into a part which he must 
be sensible he is totally incapable of performing.— The 
Public.' 1 Jackson, however, had made his arrange- 
ments, and was resolved to abide by them. The conse- 
quence was, that for three nights no performances were 
allowed to proceed in the theatre, and thete was a regular 
riot every evening. Fennell, unfortunately, on the first 
night made a speech, which only exasperated the minds 
of the public to sucfii a degree, that they were resolved 
to get quit of him altogether $ and on the 15th the ma. 
nager received the following letter, signed by Henry 
Erskine, and one hundred and sixty two other advocates 
and writers : — 44 Sir, — We are of opinion, that Mr Fen- 
nell’s late deportment to the public, and your conduct as 
manager with regard to that matter, require a very am- 
ple apology from both, testifying your deep regret for 
having failed in the respect due to them ; and that, if 
Mr Fennell refutes to make such an apology, you ought 
immediately to dismiss him. And we take this method 
of intimating to you, that if this opinion is not complied 
with, by making the apology suggested on Wednesday 
evening, or dismissing Mr Fennell, that neither we nor 
our families will hereafter frequent your theatre, orahow 
vou any countenance a a manager, except that, from our 
high regard to Alts Siddons, we shall postpone executing 
our resolution till her engagement expires.” There was 
now no alternative. Poor Jackson made the apology 
demanded, sud, as this was a concession Fennell refused, 
intimated, that 44 it gave him inexpressible concern to 
be under the disagreeable necessity of informing the au- 
dience, that Air Fennell was withdrawn.” 

These disturbances were thus put an end to ; but Mr 
Jackson does not seem to have ever afterwards ftlt quite 
so comfortable in his situation. During the year 1789, 
nevertheless, his clear profits amounted to 1*726 ; but 
in 1790, upon balancing bis accounts, be found he bad 
sustained a loss of L 21. This was partly owing to the 
establishment of a kind of minor theatre, which, under 
the title of a Circus, thinned the benches of the Theatre 
Royal. 44 The supposition of two theatres existing in 
Edinburgh,” says Mr Jackson, 44 even increased as it is 
in size, and the number of its Inhabitants, cannot for a 
moment be entertained by those who are the least con 
versant in stage matters.” He makes good this asser- 
tion by referring even to London, and more especially 1 
to Dublin ; where, to prevent the ruin of all parties, the 
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legislature found it necessary to interfere, and limit dra- 
matic amusements to one theatre. We are strongly in- 
clined to believe that his arguments still hold good ; but 
upon this subject we shall not at present enlarge. , 

Mr Jackson was now beginning to get tired of his ma- 
nagerial duties ; and, in 1791, he associated Mr Stephen 
Kemble with himself as joint manager. They soon 
quarrelled ; Jackson retired altogether, and, for ten or 
twelve years, Stephen Kemble remained sole manager. 
But if we are to be at all guided by the 44 Lrfttets of Ti- 
mothy Plain,” which appeared in an Edinburgh news- 
paper called “ The Scots Chronicle,” during the years 
1797, 8, 9, and 1800, and which were afterwards col- 
lected and published separately, we must believe that 
Stephen Kemble was altogether unfit for the office he 
undertook, and that, under him, the drama in Edin- 
burgh retrograded very considerably. Nor did it reco- 
ver itself much under the dynasty of Mr Henry Siddons, 
who succeeded Kemble, and who, we believe, was an ami- 
able man, but a very indifferent actor and inefficient mana- 
ger. On his demise, the patent passed into the hands of 
his widow, Mrs H. Siddons, who has, of late years, given 
her brother, Mr Murray, a share in the establishment, 
and intrusted him with the exclusive management We 
shall have occasion frequently to advert to his conduct 
in this capacity, and we shall be chary both of praise 
and blame, unless when the one or the other is justly 
deserved. But, in the meantime, it is only fair to re- 
mark generally, that few theatres in the country are on a 
more respectable footing than ours now is ; and that this 
is to be attributed mainly to the exertions of the present 
manager, and the high character for talent and integrity 
which both he and his sister have always maintained. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

Nov* 29— Dec* 5. 

Sat. Let FbUss Amoureusee, La So ms usmbule, $ *Tmat l . 
MoK. Oreets-eyed Minuter, Two Friends, f Bottle Imp, 

Tuxs. Do., He Lies tike Truth, Do. 4 John of Paris. 

W ED* Le Depit Amaureux, J & Souveau Povrceaugnac, Le 
Bouffk et le TaiUeur, 4 The Bottle Imp. 

Thus. La Sonrnambule, Les Angkdses pour Hire, $ He Lies 
like Truth . 

Fax. Tartufe, Le Mariage Extravagant , $ Brother and Sister, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE HAREBELLS. 

▲ DREAM OF HOME. 

By Professor Wilson* 

Aw utter wilderness of heaven and earth ! 
Above— no dreamlike isles Elyaian, 

In rest or motion on a blue abyss 
Of boundless beauty, felt to be profound 
As the pure silence of the ancient skies ! 

No solitary cloud-ship sailing by, 

All by herself, with her unmurmuring prow. 
Through tideless ether, ever and anon 
Brought brightlier out in all her bravery 
By sudden splendours streaming from the sun. 
Enamour'd of the pageant from afar ! 

Nor yet in numerous fleet aerial. 

Varying its shape to every breath that blows 
Unheard in that high dime by mortal ears, 
From wedge to crescent, voyaging the light, 
Like creatures in their native element 
Banded for pastime in meridian day ! 

But all was dim ; and soon the dimness grew 
Darker and darker, almost black as night, 
When, drowsily, at last th* eclipsed sun 
Shut his fain t eye-lid, and a sudden awe 
Fdl on me from th* obscured Armament. 


Below— the sun- forsaken desert lay, 

Shorn of the colour'd beams that beautify 
The naked rocks, till their old lichens bum 
Like rainbows, and the dusky heather moon 
Look up in crimson to the crimson clouds, 

Making one glory ; soon the death of light 
Brought on the death of sound in streams and lochs, 
All hush’d as frost; while the great Cataract 
Kept falling in his forest sullenly, 

far-off thunder deaden'd by the hills. 

An utter wilderness of heaven and earth ! 

No cottage-smoke— no flitting bird— no bee 
Humming— no roe astir within the brake— 

No red-deer belling up among the cliffy— M 
Silent the eagle's eyry, as if the Bird 
W ere preying far at sea— among the mist 
Mute Echo listen’d, listen'd all in vain 
In her dim cavern unresponsively, 

To ghosUlike whisperings and mysterious sighs 
Coming and going through the solitude. 

I felt a syncope of soul and sense l 
Fancy her wings upfolded; Memory 
Lay in a swoon ; Imagination, 

In the dull eye, and in the duller ear,* 

Imprison'd, lost at once her heavenly dower. 

And work'd no wonders ; like a burial-plaoe 
Was all the scene around, mere dreamless dust ; 
And I stood there, mid strange ev ani s h i n gs 
Of thoughts and feelings dearest to my heart. 

With all their sweetest, fairest imagery. 

Insensate almost as the very stone 
On which I leant, deep-sunken in the moss. 

The black moss of that quaking wilderness. 

Oftimes to me the heart of solitude 
Beats cheerily, with grandeur in the cheer. 

With many-pulsed life. Were I a Thrall 
In some stone dungeon-cell beneath the sea, 
Rock-ribb’d against the music of the tides. 

My finer ear could catch the melodies 
Of small waves breaking foamy on the shells, 

The pale pink shells of silvery-sanded shores 
Of far-off isles, where plumed heads are seen 
Nodding in graceful dance through palmy groves; 
Or the dread diapason of the deep, 

When ocean renders back unto the sky, 

From the white tumult of some mid-sea 
A more majestic thunder ; or escaped 
In soul from th* iron bondage of my frame, 

The wings of some glad Dove would I then take, 
And, like that Dove sole-sitting in a tree, 

Enjoy the silvan silence, by fair shapes 
Haunted, — by Dryad, or, than Dryad far 
Lovelier, some simple human Shepherdess 
peeking lost lamb, or floweret in the woods ; 

Or, in a bolder mood, the sounding plumes 
Of the .Golden Eagle I would borrow, fresh 
With light and dew of morning, and aloft, 

Soaring in glorious metamorphosis, 

Make heaven and earth my own— as lightning qukA 
Mine eye— my wing far stronger than the storm. 

Vain boast! for in that desert's lonelinem 
My spirit, faithless to her sacred trust. 

Forsook her stay uponthe past, and fdl 
Into a mortal fit aa blank as death I 
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In that dim trance, lo ! something at my feet. 
That in its wavering bloom seem’d beautiful I 
The beauty indistinct of form, and hue, 

And motion— -for the Vision gently moved 
Like light on water— almost dazzling, -bright, 

Yet in its brightness tenderly subdued 
Down into faint and melancholy smiles ! 

With startled spirit, even as one awakes 
From dreamless sleep, soon as his face is touch'd 
By the ray'd fingers of the rosy morn, 

I gazed and gazed ; and then the beauty gr e w, 
Burnishing up by fine and fine degrees, 

Into a happy Family of Flowers, 

In their delight delighting all the desert, 

Though narrow was their mossy nook of home, 
The Wild wide as the sea ! 

Nor grass nor herb, 

Nought but their own fair selves were smiling there, 
As if they all had sprouted suddenly 
Laden with full-blown blossoms, and with buds 
Half-blown between, with stalks most delicate, 
From the thin soil o’ergrown with yellow moos 
That shared their beauty ; or had fallen down. 
Immortal flowers ! from the pure coronal 
Of Seraph swimming through our lower skies, 

One hour away from heaven ! 

A whispering wind. 

Self-born amid the silence, like a thought, 

A cheerful thought, not unembued with love, 

Nor unallied to tears, almost a sigh. 

Touch’d these sweet Harebells, — for I knew their 
names, 

Even through the uncertain glimmer of their blue 
And akiey beauty, — and a shower of pearls, 

Shook from their petals, bathed the stalks as fine 
As gossamer, and sllpt along the leaves, 

The tiny leaves almost invisible 

Thus hid in dew, and as the dew expired, 

Now greener than the green of emeralds. 

Fancy, awaken’d by their loveliness, 

Believed one moment that she heard a chime 
From these blue bells, as from the magic reins 
Of that green-arm oar'd elfin Chivalry, 

That wont of old, beneath the moon and stars, 

In many a glittering squadron, through the woods 
And down the glens of Scotia to deploy, 

In long succession, while the Lady- Fein 
The cavalcade o’ershadow’d, and the Hind 
Or Shepherd lonely and belated, view'd 
With beating heart, and with the Holy Sign 
Across his besom drawn unconsciously, 

Bide by the Fairy Queen and all her Court ! 

But Fancy's dreams are transient in their flight* 
As the thin thistle-down — those of the Heart 
Are in their nature permanent and pure, 

As fragrance vested in the rose-bud’s cell. 

So, suddenly methought, those Harebells fair 
AU bended towards one central Luminary* 

The fairest of them all — the parent Flower ! 

Like to young children, on some Sabbath eve, 

Some deep-hush'd hour of pious ecstacy, 

Leaning with tearful faces towards one 
By all beloved, the mother of them all ; 

And mute as Images,' when fjrom the Book, 

The Holy Book spread open on her knees, 

She reads some scriptural story steep'd in woo— 

Of Abel near his gfassy ahar kill'd 
Even by his brother Cain— or Joseph sold 


To slavery by his brethren— can such guilt 
Be bom beneath the skies ?— or Absalom 
Rebelling 'gainst his father— and bemoan'd 
By the old man, “ Would 1 had died for thee l 

0 Absalom ! Absalom ! my son [ my son P* 

The fine association fill'd my soul 
With an access of love, that overflow'd 
My inmost being, like a flood of light 
Pour'd all at once into a room that fronts 
The East, when an impatient hand unbars 
A little bolt, and of our clay-built walls 
A window, to the windows of high heaven 
Exposed, lets Morning in through all the house 
Rejoicing in its tenant— the bright Sun ! 

Still were the moorland Harebells beautiful 
In their own mute insensate nature, breathing 
Of God amid the wild ; bat from that show 
So exquisite of heavenly workmanship. 

Emblems of beings far more exquisite' 

In the endowment of immortal souls, 

1 turn'd me round in gushing tenderness, 

And, manifest before my eyes, lo ! stood 
Even in the very flesh, no phantoms they. 

My own dear Family, my children blest, 

And in the midst their mother — wife beloved ! 

The gentle one frhose gentle life they share, 

Whose joy is oft like sadness, and her sadness 
Oft but a dim faint shadow of her joy ! 

What lovo— what bliss — may be concentrated 
In one uprising of the soul within us, 

During one single comprehensive moment, 

In time a point, and as a sunbeam fleet,— 

The swelling and the dying of a wave ! 

Yet to the wondrous being who enjoys it. 

Like a long summer dsy, and deep and full 
Of mystery as the multitudinous sea. 

Unto the blessed phantoms, for indeed 
Phantoms they were, although I knew it not, 

Few were the tenderest words I did address 
In that my dear delusion ! One I drew 
Close to my heart, within my folding arms, 

And with a father's prayer I kiss'd that head 
So star-like, all the while her Christian name 
Murmuring, " my Mary !” and the child was blest ! 
Soon was her place most lovingly supplied 
By my bright Margaret, and the phantom sang 
Without my bidding, the sad favourite air 
That I might almost wish to hear her sing 
Upon my death-bed, for 'tis like a hymn. 

And breathes of something far beyond the grave ! 

I felt a pressure on my knees ; and lo ! 

That merry elf, my rosy-cheeked Jane, 

Hung back her head with all its links of light, 

And laugh'd up to my face so joyously 
That in the sweet contagion of her glee 
I started, for an instant undeceived, 

At my own laughter in the wilderness. 

But wild, and likewise bold, as roes at play, 
Danced round me my two boys, then disappear'd 
Behind a knoll, and then with shouts and springs 
Careering through the heather, breathless came 
Back to my feet, and laid them gently down. 

By pastime given into the arms of sleep. 

While, meekly standing, some small space apart. 
That she might there more tr anquill y enjoy 
My joy, upon a sonny spot 1 saw 
The Guardian Angel of my mortal life; 

And sure no sooner met our eyes than met 
Our hearts ; but in that meeting broke the spell. 
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Peice 6d. 


r t tvh iTovr rDmrrCvi could not be explained, until tfce sacredaess of religion, 

Ln&n^ftx j n t ^ e eQ ^ became subservient and secondary to the 

very subtleties that were originally invented for its aid. 

These impieties and fooleries, indeed, were subsequently 
a Examination oftke Unman Mind* By the Rev. destroyed by the promulgation of tiu*Inductive Laws ; but, 
shxi Ballantyne. W- Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1828. like the stains gn. female honour, their memory and infiu- 
* ence have neverieen altogether obliterated. Qnegreat les- 

To the gveat majority of people, metaphyaks Is, per- son, nevertheless, has been taught to philosophers in ge- 
the most appalling combination of vo wels and con- neral, by this very stigma, — namely,, the danger of pro- 
nan ts in the Eogifel}. language. It b regarded as a securing their speculations with any other view than the 
E t of cabalistic diafect>--difiicult to pronounce, and discovery of truth, for its own sake ; and the absurdity 


is Examination of 
Jahn Ballantyne. 1 


Unman Mind* By the Rev. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1828. 


Wants in the&QgUslV language. It b regarded as a 
0(1 of cabalistic dialttct,-Idi8kult to pronounce, and 


impossible to cotriprehead,— generally made up in- of setting out with the determination of involving their 


of four volumes and upwards, which receive opinions with preconceived notions or systems* 
jWf Anal accomplishment in the purposes of the snuff- This lesson, however, the author of the volume before 
wmt, j>r the devices of the trunk-maker. It b the us seems to have overlooked ; for, at the outset, he j 
jtfehaifodxc tadasft of which a man makes a merit of ijtf* down, m a pow^ive criteiw of t& tmtb any 
young ladies avow ignorance ] system, that Ucmoo^. by any inferences, Mi }y,n cau- - 
^ short, it is looked upon as some- djUsfon which a full niftlriy of thu ChvufibffTiforidllold | 
U^inan; beings, and encosablp or;Iy ^ be indubitable ; and, in perfect accordance with such j 
tw»4itd dissenting Reaves* . Even Ss .^ a .preface, we have all maimer of texts from holy Smt to [ 
the last century ,—when the f solve the most legitimate and Jtppropriate questions of ] 
IHMg^inpiiisb-.'that paved the way to revolution, of natural theology. This is equally repugnant 4o good ■ 




^pMavUent inFmnce, and of opinion throughout Eu- taste, and to the plainest principles and ordinary rules of 
Iett.*'dee|fermUre*t and intensity to the mb- philosophical reasoning and although the author's 
1 ttact and fundamental doctrines of man’s constitution plea of being but slightly conversant; wkh the metaphy- 
Wr en then we had the most acute and ele- steal writings of Others, may serve as an apology ia cases 
gPteft pbdesopber iff hbnge*— perhaps of his country, — of oversight or mistake,— we apprehend that it oannot 
oo mp t r a ti ve apathy of hb contemporaries stand him in stead for raising, on #ie<very violation of 
te lltoW.thi^bh Ml .reluctantly frittering hb own a rule, a charge of Atheism (as clearly as implication 
syltqftiofejgitfed essays, as the only means of gain, can) against the very individual to whom the doctrines 
Jags hearing wUb the public. And yet it is curious, tliat of the existence of a Dpity, and of the immateriality and 


and reluctantly frittering hb own 
ayatattiodrawiritod essays, as the only means of gain- 
ing a hearing wUb the public. And yet it is curious, that 
wimp Joshua obnoxious in a systematic and symmetri- 
cal CmMI hi fthe habitual Study and practice of every 
TShbwWe.hHSiiteSS and conduct of life b nothing 


immortality of the soul, as dictates of natural religion, 
owe more than to all his predecessors. It is either xhiM- i 


oal £nS| hi the habitual study and practice of every owe more than to all his predecessors. It is either .child- | 
>|k TShhwWo.h»si|te0S and conduct of life b nothing bh or Jesuitical to make any distinction in Atheism be- 
dm thfri the jure ictical application of those indiyidtuu jtween s genius like Browq juid his doctrine. At that 
laK #Ut BWbe prqvinos of philosophy to correct, j jpte. Atheism might abound all over the world, and yet 
Ureshge, —slyse, uyid illustrate. In the most trivial ac- it would be impossible to point out a disbeliever in hb 
ffane norm tfetry fe formed, —some ratiocination mad% Ood. We cap conceive of even a mind like Pope's being 
—open those vety principles which, in their more ex- gradually blinded by the metaphysical plausibilities of 
tended applican t , constitute the body and the value of another, until he benm? the instrument of difieminfi- | 


mc;qusims and conduct of life is nothing n 
practical application of those individual j t 
■Istibe prduinui of philosophy to correct, * 


metaphyrioal science, and of physical discovery. So 
wonderful, indued, dd the splendours of intellectual art 


ting a system which, had be seen its consequences, he 
would have abjured and defeated ; but that the most 


appear, when brought together, and made palpable to I subtle and profound inteHeet of modern times was un- 


view fix the mmajfcof philosophy, that u we can scarcely , able to perceive, what to Mr Ballantyne appears so very 
bring onrtdv** tw thinfr that genius b but a form of gp- obvious, b altogether incredible indeed. We would , 
nend:tendensfep df.aesoefotieo, which all partake; ana i fain hope* that the passage which has called forth our { 
that ils jntgniflcant conceptions rise according to $ho aojhnid versions is merely one of the hasty and un digest- ■ 
same simple laws jrbfe$ regulate the course of vulgar od remarks, of which the volume affords so many apeci- 
thonght-” *,-• mans .; and that, should a second edition ever afford an 

The d*— for systems of abstract inquiry that has opportunity of correction, the author will be prompt to 


solang|>revBifod,b attributable, therefore, not to the sub- cancel an imputation, which justice should have wiih- 
ject matter itself, -»-for its hnmedbte application comes held him from throwing on the living, and charity from 
home to the jbwrifteea. and bosom of every rational being, casting on the dead. 

—but to |be repulsive aspect which, under the dogmas We have ins b ted thus long on the tone and temper 
of the schoolman, philosophy for a pe- of this work, because the author has weakened his own 
Urged by a zeal no lest blind than positions by a perpetual appeal, when hard pushed, to 
1 the support of a- creed, as uniaduen- devotional consequences, instead of sound logic: As, 
rtas incomprehensible to the mind, their where he oombats Edward's doctrine of the Will, by de- 
Wtfe detptiA to mystify matters which daring, u shat it b purely physical necessity, or faul- 


. fontsfoC His,, for the support of * creed, as uniaduen* 
wen tha heart as ineorapr ehensl hl e to the mind, their 
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j ity,”— whore he overthrows Reid's theory of Condngen- 
[ cy, by the simple assertion, that it proves 44 the whole 
universe Hum he under the supreme jilrisdifctioc of 
chance,”— or . where he denounces Dugald Stewart for 
having broached a theory, which, notwithstanding “ the 
appearances of piety under some of its aspects,” leads di- 
rectly to more Impious results — than we choose to copy, 
but which the author has elaborately detailed in a note 
at pp. 942 aid 243. Such impoteht conclusions could 
only beget a smile, were it not that they appear a kind 
of retributive justioe towards the philosopher last named, 
who, when the fire of genius was nearly extinct, raked 
up its flickering embers for the purpose of blasting the 
fair fame of a departed, and, in our opinion, superior, 
genius. 

It is time, however, that we proceed to give some ac- 
count of the work itself. From the introduction, — -by 

far the best piece of composition in the book, artd which 
contains some sound and acute remarks on the mode of I 
conducting philosophical speculations, — we learn that | 
the volume now given to the public contains only one of 
four sections, into which the * 4 Examination” is divided ; j 
and that the publication of the rest is (very judiciously, 
we think,) delayed, until the receptio nof their precur- 
sor Is ascertained. We are further informed that the 
author is an amateur, a not extensively acquainted” 
with writings on the subject of which be treats, and, 
therefore, 'as he very truly says, liable 41 to appropriate to 
himself what may really belong to those who have gone 
before.” Such is the account given by Mr Ballantyne 
of his intentions, his acquirements, and his book ; and 
after a careful perusal of the latter, it seems to us pretty 
apparent, that it is the work of one, who is an admirer of 
what in the days of Beattie was so popular under the 
misnomer of 44 the Common Sense Philosophy.” Tfot 
that in his individual doctrines he is to be confounded 
with that interjectional and stipendiary polemic, — or 
even with the more temperate, though equally unte- 
nable, arguments of Dr Reid ; but his great aim, in the 
peculiar system he has adopted, is, like theirs, to mea- 
sure philosophical theories by popular or vulgar opi- 
nion ; and to take the ordinary feelings and indiscrimi- 
nate language of mankind, as the ultimate basis, stand- 
ard, ana appeal, in abstract speculation. This leads 
him, at eveiy other page, to assume as axiomatic, proven, 
or needless of explanation, points, on which great doubt, 
and diversity of opinion, prevail. 

In no instance is this more conspicuous than in the 
first chapter, ( * On the Sensitive Principle,” where, 
without the slightest preparation, and while expecting 
some hypothesis or explication of the sentient principle, 
and its susceptibilities, as the ground-work of future de- 
ductions, — we are plunged at once into a theory of the 
Ideas of Extension. Here, in opposition to Brown, who 
held that such ideas are acquired, and not original ; and 
to Reid, who supposed them to result, not from actual 
impression, but from the consequent sensation /, — he 
ascribes their origin, as well as that of our ideas of du- 
ration, to what he styles the 44 law of correspondence.” 
We give the enunciation of this law in his own words. 
44 Every impression on a sensitive part of the body 
suggests a sensation ; and, in connexion with it, an idea 
of a portion of extension corresponding to the portion of 
nervous expansion affected.” Ideas of extension, there- 
fore, are concomitant and coeval with our sensations ; 
or, in other words, the very first impression on any of 
the sensitory organs, (which are merely the extremities 
of nervous expansion,) necessarily suggests the idea of 
extension and its various modifications of figure, &c. 
&c. Now, to this explanation we have only one objec- 
tion, viz. that it is utterly at variance with the facts 
and phenomena it is meant to elucidate, even in the im- 
pressions of touch, —where the idea of extension in the 
impinging object is most likely to arise. Will any one 
I pretend, that with the tactual feeling of an external sub- 


stance, we have primarily any idea of extension, real or 
comparative, either of the nervous expanse affected, or 


of the body producing the impression? On the contrary, 
it is notorious, that if, with Our eyes, shut, the hind is 
carried over any superficies, the idea of extension de- 
Btnds, not on the position of sensitive surfaces employed 
m the act of palpation, nor on the portion of space tra- 
versed,— but on the comparative celenty or slowness 
with which the operation » perfonned. (^ makiog 
the experiment, it will be found, that so fat from 44 the 
idea of extension corresponding with the extent of im- 
pression,” we are completely ignorant of the tongjtn- 
dipal dimensions, whether we use a finger or a hand c* 
or whether the body be two yards or five yaris m length- 
Or, to put the matter in another light,— if the ides of 
extension « depend ultimately on the extent of the .ner- 
vous extremity affected, tl*e puncture of a 
suggest little more than the idea of a mathematics! 
point— -which hath position but not magnitude. And 
(ihen once the idea of extension has been obtained 
by other means,) there is, perhaps, no impression, jbich, 
in its apparent diffusion, conveys an idea of greater ex- 
tent The truth is, that even in our tactua 1 impressions, 
we do not uniformly refer our immediate 
the part affected,— as in the case of those who, hiring 
lost a limb, ascribe any feeling in the JjJj 

the extremity of which they were long since denuded. 
Hitherto we have spoken only of the sense of tmich, 
subversive of mere sensual impressions affording our 
first notions of extension. But if we take the most cur- 
sory surrey of sight, taste, smell, and hearing the thewy 
becomes supremely ridiculous. We should like 
what ideas of extension arise from the odour ofarow, 
—or if they do arise, whether we have an idea of greatij 
^magnitude in smelling wkh one nostril, with 
nostril, or with both nostrils,— or whether a rose of 
small dimensions suggests its comparative diminutm- 
ness when coming after the fragrance of a bulkiw pre- 
decessor ? In taste,— the doctrine may excuse a gluttw 
for taking large mouthfuls,— but it will scarcely Mtafy 
a philosopher of temperate habits. 

Our author’s theory of our conceptions of Duration we 
regard as equally unsound,— and his notions on Amoo*- 
tion scarcely less so. He combats the opinions of Hume 
and others on the latter pome, and maintains that ideal 
suggest one another, not by any similarity or ration be- 
tween their objects , but by the simple affinity 0 Pj** 
cedence between themselves. He endeavours to reduce 
the commonly received laws of association to this single 
principle, but at such length that we have not space to 
follow him into details. . 

The third chapter treats of Volition, underwhich be in- 
cludes A ttention. Abstraction, Imagination, (mpartJMQ 
Causation. He defines VoUtion to be 44 the P?" CT0 ! 
tain in g our ideas for a longer or shorter period, wi m 
view to the attainment or accomplishment of something , 
and characterises it as an original principle of our con- 
stitution, 44 on which, strictly speaking, none of the 
principles set. It is it which acts on them, and sen 
only occasionally as we see meet to employ «• 1 

is in this chapter, and particularly in the 6th snd 
sections, when speaking of the freedom of the m > 
and the causative influence of volition,— that an un- 
founded apprehension of consequences has hurried we 
author beyond his depth, and made him, as is ususuy 
the case with drowning men, catch at straws, m 
there is in the mind some power or susceptibility,^ 
which, in the choice and attainment of objects, its d»- 
sions are regulated, is beyond the reach of doubt. J>u 
that this principle is not, like every other men 
ceptibility, called into exercise, and modified and con 
trolled, by the circumstances and obiects among w 
it is placed, is improbable from analogy, and 
dieted by experience. It must never be . * 

what we call distinct powers or principles of the mu* 0 * 
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ut nothing ehe than general denominations, under which 
certain classes of feelings art arranged i and that so far 
from any absolute diversity or divisibility of powers, 
we only know of mind as something capable of existing 
In certain states, which constitute our whole catalogue 
of feelings, whether sensation, appetites, or emotions ; 
and susceptible, likewise, of affection and change of 
state, by tne infinity of objects of which it is cognisant 
Of these states or modes of mind, there is one termed 
Desire by some, — Will by others, — and Volition by a 
third party ; but which, in all cases, is simply die per- 
ception of any object, coupled with the wish to obtain 
it. This feeling is, perhaps, with the exception of sen- 
sation, the most frequent and abiding, in which the 
mmd exists ; hut still it is as dependent for its rise, 
force, and duration, upon previous states or affections 
of the mental principle, as any sensation or emotion 
whatever. How any existent feeling suggests that which 
immediately follows it, we do not pretend to explain ; 
bat that, in the infinite series of mental states, every 
mwtadon has its cause in some antecedent affection, and 
becomes itself the necessary generator of another change, 
4s perfectly apparent, if we suppose any relation or con- 
gruity between the sensations, emotions, and notions of 
human beings. In short, Desire, — or, os our author terms 
it, Volition, is always an effect of some determinate 
cause ; and, like every other effect, the necessary result 
of its antecedent We say necessary ; for, according to 
any rational definition of cause and effect, it is impossi- 
ble to conceive the existence of the first, without the in- 
stantaneous production of the other. Mr Ballsntyae, 
indeed, informs us, that he knows causes, which, in 
I identical cnanastanese, are not uniformly followed by 
idsniicel results ; and he give* us to understand, that a 
man may be plaeed* at different times, in precisely the 
foma situation, ca to all motives and capability of act. 
iafy nod yt* bis volitions may be different each time, 
orbs may have no volition at alL We shall not pre- 
tand to contradict this, as we are not aware that any 
parallel phenomena ever occurred in this world ; but we 
will give ten to one, — as a friend of ours offers to all 
manufactnrm of the marvellous,— .that the like does 
not take place again. 

There still remains an interminable chapter on the 
Motive Principle, in which the author seems to be in 
much the same predicament with ourselves, viz. sorely 
puzzled to discover the meaning of his 44 Law of Con- 
gruity.” This, perhaps, was his excuse for writing so 
much about it. It must be ours, for dropping the sub- 
ject. 

From what we have said, it must be pretty apparent 
that we have no high opinion of this work. Indeed, we 
have only been induced to give it the attention it has met 
with, from the importance of the subjects which it was 
ioteeded to expound. It is defective in arrangement, — 
lame in roaeooing,— and ao stiff and dry in style, as to 
be absolutely insufferable to any other than those who 
ere accustomed to the perusal of mediocre metaphysi- 


The Life and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk ; con- 
taining the real incidents upon which the Romance qf 
Robinson Crusoe is founded . By John Howell, Editor 
of the 44 Journal of a Soldier of the 71st Regiment,” 
44 The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner,” 
and Author of An Essay on the War-galleys of the 
Ancients.” Edinburgh; Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 
Pp. 196. 

Tims are few sorts of reading In which the lands- 
man takes a more romantic interest than the adventures of 
those who 44 go down to the great sea in ships.” They are 
a peculiar people who live upon an clement of their own $ 

I their habits, and thoughts, and feelings, are not as ours. 


The murmur of the ocean is for ever around them ; the 
four winds of heaven know them as the children of the 
storm, and the nurslings of the breeze. They have been 
over that pathless wilderness of waves, which cubmUs 
not, as the passive earth does, to human control. On its 
wide fields mortal band never sowed or reaped ; never 
does it bring forth its spontaneous fruits for man ; — it 
is boundless because unexplored— omnipe tent because 
irresistible. The lord of the creation sinks into help- 
less ness before its might. Wealth and paide go down 
with a shriek into it* depths, and the solitary sea-bird, 
in whose sight they perish, wheels faraway with a shrill 
cry of scorn, that they should thus idly have braved their 
fete. And not the daring navigator alone, but all the 
habitable globe, stems to be at the mercy of the deep. 
For a time, perhaps for many ages, it may consent to 
act in accordance with certain unknown and mysterious 
laws which regulate the heavenly bodies ; but who shall 
say when it may again, as it has dene before, bunt its 
bounds, and roll sullenly on over a vanished world ? It 
is a useless question — an unprofitable specu l ation ? but 
these and similar reflections, though dimly perceived, 
and seldom expressed, tend more or less to tinge the sea- 
man’s character as well as the complexion of the lands- 
man's thoughts, when we happen to consider the nature 
of his pursuits. 

It is true that this is the poetical side of the subjeet, 
and that there is another more familiar and not less just, 
which detracts considerably from tlie romance that might 
otherwise attach itself to the habits and occupations of 
the sailor. He Is in general uneducated, ignorant, 
simple, unrefined ; he ploughs the ocean without medi. 
toting on its grandeur ; he comes into pert, andj^caa 
tell you little of what he haa seen. To him his ship in 
merely a vehicle for transporting goods from one coun- 
try to another, and the sea is the mountainous road by 
which he must continually travel. He may launch 
forth upon its waters and return no more; but so have 
thousands, and when a fate is common it ceases to in- 
spire dread. What, then, is to hinder him from pass- 
ing over the surface of the waves with as much indiffer- 
ence as the fish passes beneath them ? What is he btft 
a fish who occasionally walks about upon dry land ? 
When the sea is calm, it is well ; when a storm comes, 
be must weather it the best way he can. As for the 
poetry of the thing — its beauty and sublimity, — s glass . 
of grog and a bit of fresh beef are worth them all. 

Vet, disenchant it as we will, the ocean is full of ro- 
mance. net in itself alone, but in that which it contains. 
Its ieebergs, its coral reefs, its wild rocks, and its lovely 
islands, smiling far away like stars in the coronet of night, 
live in the imagination, and rouse the mind into activity. 
Then the stories that have been told by the adventurous 
mariner who has wandered out of the common tracks ; 
who has been placed in situations novel, if no: appalling, . 
and the history of whose sensations tends to throw addi- 
tional light upon human nature, — these can never lose their 
interest so long as the tides flow. Of all kinds of romance, 
the romance of real life is the wildest and most absorb- 
ing ; and in proportion as it is founded upon that ro- 
mance, fiction acquires a value. Hence, the great charm 
of De Foe's History of Robinson Crusoe; and hence, 
the anxiety that has long been felt to know exactly the 
rad incidents from which that history takes its rise. v J* x 
the work before us Mr Howell has undertaken to sqj*.*} 
ply the information. It was an undertaking well adapted 
to Mr Howell's peculiar habits and turn of mind. The » 
books he has already published, all of whioh have sold 
extensively, prove, that besides a very general stock of 
knowledge, and a liking for laborious research, he pos- 
sesses the art of arranging his ideas lucidly, and express'- ‘ 
ing them in plain simple language, without pretension, 
and without affectation. Altogether, Mr Howell is a 
person sui generis . Belonging, as he does, to the lower 
ranks of lire, supporting hirasci f entirely as a mechanic. 
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by honest industry, obliged to combat with the disad- 
vantages of birth and advene fortune of various kinds, 
he has, nevertheless, rescued himself by his own decided 
abilities, ftoin the neglect to which his lowly sphere 
would have consigned him ; and is now not unfrequently 
honoured, in liis humble shop, by visits f<om Professor 
Leslie, Sir Walter Scott, and many other scientific and 
literary characters of the first eminence. We think it 
right to mention these facts of the author, and we have 
now a few words to say of his book. 

Though it is not absolutely proved, there is every reason 
to believe that the circumstances stated in Cook's Second 
Voyage Round the World concerning Alexander Selkirk, 
meagre as they are, suggested to De Foe the first hint 
of Robinson Crusoe ; and, as Mr Howell justly remarks, 
C( the first perusal of the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
forms an era, not the least important in the pleasures 
which the young mind derives from the divine gift of 
letters.” When, therefore, we come to understand that 
Robinson Crusoe was not a real person, but that there 
•mat a real person on an uninhabited inland, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, we are very much inclined 
at first sight to argu e a fortiori, that if we could be made 
to feel so iutense an interest in a man of straw, we must 
needs feel still greater interest in a bona fide reality of 
flesh and blood. And so we should, provided his bio- 
grapher, honestly determined to tell the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth — could find, in connexion with him, 
a stock of incidents, so minute and artfully arranged as 
those which the vivid fancy of De Foe supplied. But, 
on the contrary, little except a few general and leading 
facts has been recorded. All that even Cook has told 
us of Selkirk is meagre and unsatisfactory ; nor have 
others been more explicit, for nothing is to be found but 
cursory notices and accidental allusions in the Voyages 
of Funnel, Rogers, Ulloa, and Anson ; while the separate 
pamphlets and papers which appeared concerning him in 
the magazines and other periodicals of the day, were either 
catch-penny impositions or theoretical speculations. De 
Foe drew upon his own imagination, and with its assist- 
ance evaded these difficulties; but imagination has little 
to do with biography, and the consequence is, that the 
small volume before us, with the exception of some 20 
! or 30 pages of interesting matter, bears too evident 
marks of being patched out with extraneous *nd sup- 
plementary care before it could be made to attain even 
Its present moderate size. The truth is, that a hundred 
and thirty years ago, when the science of navigation was 
not so well understood as it is now, the mere circum- 
stance of being left for a shorter or longer period on an 
uninhabited island, was not considered so very wonder- 
ful. Cook, in alluding to Selkirk, has expressly said ; 
— “ This solitary life is not so amazing : we have men- 
tioned two other persons who, at several times, continued 
long on the same island, and without these conveniences, 
this man we here speak of was furnished with ; and yet 
it was never thought worth while to give any particular 
account of their behaviour there.” More than twenty 
years before Selkirk came to reside on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, the celebrated Dumpier left one of his 
men there by mistake, who remained alone upwards of 
three years. Subsequently several of Davis's crew were 
left in a similar predicament Indeed, there used to be 
nothing more common than sailors being left, either 
through accident or design, on uninhabited islands or 
coasts st which ships touched. The genius of De Foe 
has almost impressed the bel ef that no man ever suffer- 
ed in this way but Robinson Crusoe ; and it is with re- 
gret we learn, on examining the subject, that .he is not 
so singular an exception as we bad been led to believe. 
We cannot, in fact, see, that any man in this situation, 
is in circumstances very materially different from those 
which were voluntarily made for themselves, by the her- 
mits of old who lived among the mountains of Abyssi- 
nia, or in the deserts of Egypt. The principal distinc- 


tion seems to be, that in the one case we read of the 
feelings and occupations of a simple sailor, whose only 
study was how to keep himself alive ; and in the other 
we are informed of philosophical meditations and austeie 
devotion. 

It must not, at the same time, be denied, that though 
it is right to divest the subject of the romance attached 
to it by the novelist, it still retains a very considerable 
interest ; and Mr Howell, as a conscientious inquirer 
into the truth of the case, has the merit of placing the 
whole circumstances of Selkirk's peculiar destiny in the 
proper light. We shall present our readers with one or 
two extracts, which relate particularly to the great inci- 
dent of Selkirk's life, and which we, of course, consider 
the most amusing and instructive part of the work. Ha- 
ving told us that he was born in the year 1676, of mean 
parents, at Largo, in Fife, and that he turned out a 
spoiled and wayward boy, our biographer, having few 
materials to work upon, brings us quickly down to 1763, 
in which year Selkuk, who had early shown a propen- 
sity for the sea, and had acquired some little reputation 
as a man of skill and courage, left the Downs as sail- 
ing-master, in one of the two ships with which Dampier 
proceeded on a cruising expedition to the South Seas. 
After being furnished with some details of the voyage, 
which at this time of day possess little general interest, 
we at length arrive at the island of Juan Fernandes, to 
which Selkirk's vessel had come for repairs. Selkirk 
had by this time quarrelled so seriously with his captain, 
that lie determined, at whatever risk, not to return to 
his vessel. The following is the account Mr Howell 
gives us of his resolution to remain alone on the island, 
and of his first feelings when he saw his comrades de- 
part, never to return 

“ From the beginning to the end of September, the 
vessel remained undergoing repairs. The disagreement, 
instead of being made up, became greater every day, and 
strengthened the resolution which Selkirk had made to 
leave the vessel. Just before getting under weigh, he 
was landed with all his effects, and he leaped on shore 
with a faint sensation of freedom and joy. He shook 
hands with his comrades, and bade them adieu in a 
hearty manner, while Stradling sat in the boat urging 
their return to the ship, which order they instantly obey- 
ed ; but no sooner did the sound of their oars, as they 
left the beach, fall on his ears, than the horrors of be- 
ing left alone, cut off from all human society, perhaps 
for ever, rushed upon his mind. His heart sunk within 
him, and all his resolution failed. He rushed into the 
water, and implored them to return and take him on 
board with them. To all bis entreaties Stradling turned 
a deaf ear, and even mocked his despair ; — denouncing 
the choice he had made of remaining upon the island as 
rank mutiny, and describing his present situation aa the 
most proper state for such a fellow, where hia example 
would not affect others. 

“ For many days after beiog left alone, Selkirk was 
under such great dejection of mind, that he never 
food until urged by extreme hunger, nor did he go to 
sleep until he could watch no longer, but sat with his 
eyes fixed in the direction where he had seen his ship- 
mates depart, fondly hoping that they would return and 
free him from bis misery. Thus he remained seated 
upon his chest, until darkness shut out every obstacle 
from his sight. Then did he dose his weary eyes, but 
not in sleep ; for morning found him still anxiously 
hoping the return of the vessel. 

“ When urged by hunger be fed upon seals, and such 
shell-fish as he could pick up along the shore. The 
reason of this was the aversion he felt to leave the beach, 
and the care he took to save his powder. Though seals 
and shell-fish were but sorry fare, his greatest inconve- 
nience was the want of salt and bread, which made him 
loathe his food until reconciled to it by long use. 
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“ It was now the beginning of October, (1704,) which 
Id those southern latitudes is the middle of spring, when 
nature appears in a thousand varieties of form and fra- 
grance, quite unknown in northern climates ; but the 
agitation of his mind, and the forlorn situation in which 
he was now placed, caused all its charms to be unregard- 
ed. There was present no one to partake of its sweets, 
— no companion to whom he could communicate the 
feelings or bis mind. He had to contend for life in a 
mode quite strange to him, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that be sustained the horror of being alone in such 
a desolate place. If we think, for a moment, how dis- 
agreeable it is to most men to be left by themselves for 
a few days, we may form a faint idea of his situation, 
and how painful it most hare been to him, a sailor, ac- 
customed to enjoy and perform all the offices of life in 
the midst of bustle and fellowship. What greatly added 
to the horrors of his condition, was the noise of the seals 
during the night, and the crashing made by falling tries 
and rocks among the heights ; which last often broke 
the stillness of the scene with horrid sounds, that were 
echoed from valley to valley. 

• ••••• 

“ The building of the hut was the first object that 
roused him to exertion ; and his necessary absence from 
the shove gradually weaned his heart from that aim 
which had alone absorbed all his thoughts, and proved 
a secondary means of his obtaining that serenity of mind 
he afterwards enjoyed ; bat it was eighteen months be- 
fore ho became fully composed, or could be for one whole 
day absent from the beach, and from his usual hopeless 
watch for some vessel to relieve him from his melancholy 
situation.” 

After the lapse of several months, custom gradually 
made Selkirk’s situation less irksome, and we find him 
at length becoming happy in his solitude. The follow- 
ing extract supplies us with an account of his mode of 

“ Having food in abundance, and the climate being 
healthy ana pleasant, in about eighteen months he be- 


healthy ana pleasant, in about eighteen months he be- 
came reconciled to his situation. The time hung no 
longer heavy upon his hands. His devotions, and fre- 
quent study of the Scriptures, soothed and elevated his 
mind ; and this, coupled with the vigour of his health, 
and a constantly serene sky and temperate air, rendered 
hu life one continual feast. His feelings were now as 
joyful as they had before been melancholy. He took 
delight in every thing around him ; ornamented the 
hut in whieh he lay with fragrant branches, cut from a 
spacious wood on the side of which it was situated, and 
thereby formed a delicious bower, fanned with continual 
breezes, soft and balmy as poets describe, which made 
his repose, after the fatigues of the chase, equal to the 
most exquisite sensual pleasures. 

“ Yet, happy and contented as he became, there were 
minor cares that broke in upon his pleasing solitude, as 
it were to place his situation on a level with that of other 
human beings ; for roan is doomed to care while he in- 
habits this mortal tenement. During the early part of 
his residence, he was much annoyed by multitudes of 
rats, which gnawed his feet and other parts of his body, 
as he slept during the night. To remedy this disagree- 
able annoyance, he caught and tamed, alter much exer- 
tion and patient perseverance, some of the cats that ran 
wild on the island. These new friends soon put the rats 
to flight, and became themselves the companions of bis 
leisure hours. He amused himself by teaching them to 
Amniv* } mid to do a number of antic feats. They bred so 
fast, too, under his fostering hand, that they lay upon 
his bed and upon the floor in great numbers ; and, al- 
though thus freed from his former troublesome visitors, 
yet, so strangely are we formed, that when one care is 
removed, another takes its place. These very protector* 
became a source of great uneasiness to him ; for the idea 


haunted his mind, and made him at times melancholy, 
that, after his death, as there would be no one to bury 
his remains, or to supply the cats Vrith food, his body 
must be devoured by the very animals which he at pre- 
sent nourished for his convenience. 

“ The island abounds in goats, which he shot while 
his powder lasted, and afterwards caught by speed of 
foot. At first, he could only overtake kids; but latterly, 
so much did his frugal life, joined to air and exetdse, 
improve his strength and habits of body, that he could 
run down the strongest goat on the island in a few mi- 
nutes, and, tossing it over his shoulders, carry it with 
ease to his hut All the by-ways and accessible parts 
of the mountains became familiar to him. He could 
bound from crag to crag, and slip down the precipices 
with confidence. So great was his strength and speed, 
that he could in a short time tire out even the dogs be- 
longing to the Duke and Duchess, and outrun them in 
the most laborious chase. 

“ With these capabilities, hunting soon became his 
chief amusement. It was hi$ custom, after running down 
the animals, to slit their ears, and then allow them to 
escape. The young he carried to the green lawn beside 
his hut, and employed his leisure hours in taming them. 
They in time supplied him with milk, and even with 
amusement, as he taught them as well as his cats to 
dance ; and he often afterwards declared, that he never 
danced with a lighter heart or greater spirit anywhere, 
to the best of music, than he did to the sound of his 
own voice with his dumb companions.” 

At length, after he had been on the island four years 
and four months, he was destined to be restored to hu- 
man society. Some Bristol merchants, having fitted out 
two armed ships to cruise against the French and Spa- 
niards, in the south Seas, gave the command to Captain 
Rogers, who visited Juan Fernandez at nearly the com- 
mencement of his expedition. Mr Howell thus writes 
on the subject . 

“ On the 31st of January 1709, they came in sight of 
Alexander Selkirk’s dominions, who was, as usual, an- 
xiously surveying the watery waste. Slowly the vessels 
rose into view, and he could scarcely believe the sight 
real ; for often had he been deceived before. They gra- 
dually approached the island, and he at length ascer- 
tained them to be English. Great was the tumult of 
passions that rose in his mind ; but the love of home 
overpowered them all. It was late in the afternoon when 
the? first came m right ; and lest they should sail again 
without knowing that there was a person on the island, 
he prepared a quantity of wood to bum as soon as it was 
dark. He kept his eye fixed upon them until night fell, 
and then kindled his fire, and kept it up till morning 
dawned. His hopes and fears having banished all de- 
sire for sleep, he employed himself in killing several 
goats, and in preparing an entertainment for his expect- 
ed guests, knowing how acceptable it would be to them 
after their long run, with nothing but salt provisions to 
live upon. 

u When day at length opened he still saw them, but 
at a distance from the shore. His fire had caused great 
consternation on board ; for they knew the island to be 
uninhabited, and supposed the light to have proceeded 
from some French ships st anchor. In this persuasion 
they prepared for action, as they must either fight, or 
want water and other refreshments, and stood to their 
quarters all night ready to engage ; but, not perceiving 
any vessel, they next day about noon sent a boat on 
shore, with Captain Dover, Mr Fry, and six men, til 
well armed, to ascertain the cause of the fire, and to see 
that all was safe. 

Alexander saw the boat leave the Duke, and pull 
for the beach. He ran down joyfully to meet his coun- 
trymen, and to hear once more the human voice. He 
took io his hand a piece of linen tied upon a small pole | 
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at a flag, which he waved as they drew near, to attract i 
their attention. At length be heard them calling to him 
for a good place to land, which he pointed out, and fly- 
ii* m twift as a deer towards it, arrived first, where he 
stood ready to receive them as they stepped on shore. 
He embraced them by turns, but his joy was too great 
for utterance ; while their astonishment at his uncouth 
appearance struck them dumb. He had at this time 
his last shirt upon his back f but his feet and legs were 
bare, his thighs and body covered with the skins of wild 
animals. His beard, which had not been shaved for 
four years and four months, was of a great length, while 
a rough goats’s-skin cap covered his head. He appeared 
to them as wild as the original owners of the skins 
which he wore.” 

We have room for only one other extract. A year 
and a half elapsed before Selkirk returned to England. 
He was a good deal noticed in London, and Sir Richard 
Steele has given some account of his appearance and 
Conversation in “ The Englishman,” which was a pe- 
riodical paper in continuation of M The Guardian.” 
Selkirk, however, did not remain long in London ; he 
had acquired a distaste for society generally, and set out 
on a visit to his native village, not so much in expecta- 
tion of finding himself comfortable there, as from a dis-‘ 
like to the metropolis. We subjoin our author’s account 
of this visit, which is interesting : — 

« Selkirk, as soon as he had got the proceeds of bis 
voyage realized, set out for Largo, and arrived early in the 
spring of 1712 at his native village. It was on the fore- 
noon of a Sabbath-day, when all were in church, that 
he knocked at the door of his paternal dwelling, but 
found not those whom his heart yearned to see, and his 
soul longed to embrace. He set out for the church, 
prompted both by his piety and his love for his parents ; 
for great was the change that had taken place In his feel- 
ings since he had last been within its walls. As soon as 
he entered and sat down, all eyes were upon him 5 for 
such a personage, perhaps, had seldom been seen within 
the church at Largo. He was elegsntly dressed in gold- 
laced clothes ; besides, he was a stranger, which in a 
country church is a matter of attention to the hearers at 
all times. But his manner and appearance would have 
attracted the notice of more discerning spectators. After 
remaining some time engaged in devotion, his eyes were 
ever turning to where his parents and brothers sat, while 
theirs as often met his gaze ; still they did not know 
him. At length his mother, whose thoughts, perhaps, 
at this time wandered to her long-lost son, recognised 
him, and, uttering a cry of joy, could contain herself no 
longer. Even inthe house of God she rushed to his arms, 
unconscious of the impropriety of her conduct, and the 
interruption of the service. Alexander and his friends 
immediately retired to his father’s house, to give free 
scope to their joy and congratulations. 

“ For a few days Selkirk was happy in the company 
of his parents and friends ; but, from long habit, be 
soon felt averse to mixing in society, and was most happy 
when alone. For days nis relations never saw his face 
from the dawn until late in the evening, when he return- 
ed to bed. It was his custom to go out in the morning, 
carrying with him provisions for the day ; then would 
he wander and meditate alone through the secluded and 
solitary valley of Keil’s Den. The romantic beauties of 
the place, and, above all, the stillness that reigned there, 
reminded him of his beloved island, which he never 
thought of but with regret for having left it. When 
evening forced him to return to the haunts of men, he 
appeared to do so with reluctance ; for he immediately 
retired to his room up stairs, where his chest at present 
stands, and in the exact place, it is probable, where it 
then stood. Here was he accustomed to amuse himself 
with two cats that belonged to his brother, which he 
aught, in imitation of a part of his occupations on his 


solitary island, to dance, and perform many little feats. 
They were extremely fond of him, and used to watch his 
return. He often said to his friends, no doubt thinking 
of himself in his youth, ‘ That, were children as docile 
and obedient, parents would all be happy in them.’ But 
poor Selkirk himself was now far from being happy, far 
his relations often found him in tears. 

“ Attached to his father's house was a piece of ground, 
occupied as a garden, which rose in a considerable ac- 
clivity backwards. Here, on the top of the eimnsnrt, 
soon after his arrival at Largo, Alexander constructed t 
sort of cave, commanding an extensive and delightful 
view of the Forth and its shores. In fits of musiiwme. 
dilation he was wont to sit here in bad weather, and even 
at other times, and to bewail his ever having left his 
island. This recluse and unnatural propensity, as it ap- 
peared to them, was cause of great grief to his parents, 
who often remonstrated with him, and endeavoured to 
raise his spirits. But their efforts were made in vain ; 
nay, be sometimes broke out before them in a passion of 
grief, and exclaimed, * O, my beloved island ! I wish 
I had never left thee ! I never was before the man I was 
on thee ! I have not been such since I left thee ! and, I 
fear, never can be again !' ” 

Little more it known of Selkirk, except that he was 
afterwards twice married, and died in the year 1723* at 
the age of forty-seven, on board his Majesty's ship Wey. 
mouth, where be held the rank of lieutenant. 

The nature of the subject, which, as we have said, we 
conceive calculated to throw some additional light upon 
the constitution of human nature, and the propensities 
and susceptibilities of man’s mind, has induced us to 
devote more time and space to this book than its size sod 
literary merits would otherwise have justified. That 
hbnc cannot be mis-spent which is given to theexamina- 
tion of the new emotions which rare and uncommon oc- 
currences awaken in the breast, and of the ingenuity and 
mental exertion which unforeseen events call forth; 


Account of {he Edinburgh Sessional School, and the other 

Parochial Institutions for Education , established is 

that City in the year 1812. By John Wood, Esq. 

Edinburgh, John Wardlaw, 1828. Pp. 202. 

“ Scabcely ” says Mr Wood, “ had the atrocious 
scenes of riot and of bloodshed, by which our northern 
metropolis was disgraced on the morning of 1st January 
1812, disclosed the lamentable extent of youthful de- 
pravity in that city, than its established clergy, with » 
zeal and promptitude worthy of their Church, stood tor- 
ward to oppose to the violence of the torrent that best, 
and surest, and only bulwark, of which the wisdom of 
their pious forefathers had laid the foundation,— the 
education, and particularly the religious education, of 
the poor.” The expedient adopted by them for this 
purpose, was the establishment of Gratis Sunday Schools, 
one of which should be attached to every parish in the 
city, and under the patronage and superintendence of its 
kirk session. It was soon found that many of the can- 
didates for admission to these schools were unable to 
read at all — a circumstance that threatened to defeat the 
usefulness of the scheme, at least in some degree. Little 
could be done in the way of teaching young people to 
read on one day of every week ; besides, the great pur- 
pose of the institution was to communicate religious in- 
struction, which could not be attempted with effect*™ 
the first steps of education were surmounted. To remedy 
this inconvenience, it was determined to establish, in 
connexion with these Sunday Schools, one daily school, 
to which a limited number of the poorer candidates 
should be admitted gratis, and the rest for a pay™® 4 
of sixpence a-mooth. This school, supported like the 
others by a voluntary contribution of the inhabitants at 
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the church door* ooce a-year, now receives from five to 
six hundred scholars, and has been the scene of a most 
•accessful experiment in education, of which the results 
and details are now before ns in the little work of which 
we have copied the tide above. 

As the directors of the Sessional Schools were under 
the necessity of consulting economy in their arrange- 
ments— in fact, they have but one stated master tor 
their principal school — their attention was naturally 
turned to that system of teaching which professes to 
accomplish moat by the cheapeat means,— namely, the 
Madras, or National School, or Monitorial, — in short, 
i Dr Bell'a sjaten. This, in its external arrangements, 
they adopted, and it is now practised, but with some 
modifications. 

The subst an tial merits of this school are, however, 
in a great measure peculiar to itself. One of the chief 
things attended to, almost from the first, is to make the 
pupils understand the meaning of the words and phrases 
that occur in the course of reading. The simple sounds 
are taught in words that have meaning, and every body 
who refers to Mr Wood's book (p. 166) will be satisfied, 
as well as astonished, that this may be done. These are 
combined into short sentences, which, as soon as he is 
capable of reading them, the pupil is required to put 
into language (Scotch, if he will) of his own— and thus 
ideas, trifling it maybe, but still ideas— results of men- 
tal action — are circulating in his brain contemporaneous- 
ly with sounds. As the child advances, the same atten- 
tion is paid to the longer words and more complex sen- 
tences that occur in the course of his reading, and he 
pronounces no word that, before he baa done with it, 
be must not have learned to define, no sentence that 
must not have been resolved into ideas of his own. The 
method of explaining compound words is analytical ; 
sod it is curious enough with what trifling assistance 
children, who know no language but their own, and tw 
imperfectly, are able to resolve words, which none but 
adepts in the dead or the cognate languages have been 
hitherto expected to understand, otherwise than empiri- 
ctlly. A short extract from Mr Wood’s 4 book will ex- 
plain the way in which this is done :— 

** If in any lesson the scholar read of one having 
4 done an unprecedented act,' it might be quite sufficient 
for understanding the meaning of that single passage, 
to tell him that 4 no other person had ever done the like ;* 
bat this would by no means fully accomplish the object 
we have in view. The child would thus receive no dear 
potion of the word unprecedented , and would, therefore, 
in all probability, on the next occasion of its recurrence, 
or of the recurrence of other words from the same root, 
he as much at a loss as before. But direct his attention 
to the threefold composition of the word, the un, the pre, 
*nd the cede. Ask him the meaning of the syllable un 
in composition, and tell him to point out to you (or, if 
necessary, point out to him) any other words in which 
it has this signification of not, (such as uncommon^ un- 
dri/) ; tnd, if there be leisure, any otheT syllables which 
have in composition a similar effect, such as in, with all 
its modifications of ig , il , bn, ir, also dU and non , with 
examples. Next investigate the meaning of the syllable 
pre in composition, and illustrate it with examples, such 
•s previous, premature . Then examine, in like manner, 
the meaning of the syllable cede, and having shown that 
in composition it generally signifies to go, demand the 
signification of its various compounds — precede , proceed , 

I tuccecd, accede , recede, exceed , intercede. The pupil will 
in this manner acquire not only a much more distinct 
»nd lasting impression of the signification of the word 
in question, but a key also to a vast variety of words in 
the language.” P.145,6. 

Ifit shall be asked, What can be the advantage to 
™*nty children of ao critical a knowledge of terms ? 
the answer is easy and obvious. First, ft must be kept 


io mind, that book-English is to the lower natives of 
Scotland a sort of foreign tongue, which requires this or 
some sort of interoretation to make one word in every 
three or four intelligible. Secondly, it. should be re- 
membered that the great object of educating these chil- 
dren at all, is to open the door to religious instruction $ 
and it must be obvious to every body how much the 
method in question must assist in making the Bible and 
the Catechism well understood. Thirdly, as the pupils 
of this school are for the most part intended for trades, 
to which they must be bound apprentices at an early age, 
and aa they can afterwards be expected to have few op- 
portunities of extending their verbal acquaintance with 
.English, it is desirable mat they should carry away from 
school such an acquaintance with the words that occur 
in reading, aa to make the perusal of any book of in- 
formation that may fall into their hands easy and agree- 
able to them. And lastly, the habit of activity and 
watchful attention, which is created by the necessity of 
invariably catching the sense of what is read, is found 
to tell amazingly in some of the other and more advan- 
ced departments in the school, insomuch that we can 
scarcely recommend to our friends a more pleasing or a 
more wonderful spectacle, than the examination of the 
geography, the arithmetic, and the grammar forms of this 
Sessional School. 

For the particular steps by which so much Is accom- 
plished, as well aa for a complete explanation and de- 
fence of the method of teaching practised in this semi- 
nary, we mutt refer to Mr Wood's book, which we now 
take much pleasure in characterising as one of the most 
judicious and interesting works on education which we 
have seen. The author is a gentleman of station and 
liberal acquirements, who gives much of his time to the 
institution of which he is here the histonan ; and it is 
to his judgment and activity that it owfomost of w|iat 
is distinguishing in its plan and management. This 
book contains many details with which we could have 
entertained our readers far better, than by our own re- 
marks on the subject of it, had it not been still more 
our object to invite attention to the institution of which 
Mr Wood is the Coryphsus, than to do justice to his 
merits as an author. 


The Man of Two Lives t A Narrative , written by 
Himself. Two vols. London ; Henry Colburn. 1628. 

We do not know whether this be a translation or not, 
but it looks a good deal like it There is a stiffness and 
a flatness in the writing, which seems to imply that the 
ideas were originally put on paper in another language 
—we should guess the German. The fiction, at all 
events, upon which the main interest of the story prin- 
cipally hinges, is sufficiently German. We do not, how- 
ever, exactly mean to use this word as a term of re- 
proach. Without professing any admiration for the 
many wild and extravagant absurdities to which Ger- 
man writers have given birth, we do not choose to join 
in the cry which has of late beat so promiscuously raised, 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling, against German novels, 
romances, plays, superstitions, and horrors of all kinds. 
On the contrary, we care not to conceal our liking even 
for the bold ana most unnatural conceptions which have 
emanated from this school. The powers of the mind of man 
may take various ways of showing themselves. Reason, at 
a certain stage of its progress, mast always end in conjec- 
ture ; and those conjectures, though they may be the most 
unprofitable, are often the most interesting, which do not 
merely flutter round the confines of knowledge, but soar 
away into those dark and undiscovered regions through 
whose gloom thought rarely or never penetrates. It is 
said that there are stars so distant that their light has 
not yet reached this earth ; and in like manner there are 
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Some imaginations so wild and erratic, that it would ] 
seem to be difficult to determine from whence they came, ‘ 
Or whither they were going. Yet, they are not without 1 
ft purpose ; light sprang out of chaos, — order proceeds 1 
from confusion ; and surely some good may be ultimately i 
derived from the most undigested elements of thought, i 
I however far-fetched, or however strained beyond the ut- i 
most bounds of probability. This diving into the mys- 
teries of mind — this endeavouring to tear aside the veil 
that hangs before the filmy sight of materiality, has been 
stigmatised as dangerous ; but it is not dangerous. The 
very desire which prompts to such investigations, proves 
that they are lawful ; it is an evidence of the noble as- 
pirations of our nature to wish to dig down into the 
grave, and tear out from its recesses the secrets of futu- 
rity. There may be hopelessness in the undertaking ; 
but though the light of day be shutout, why should not 
the captive loog to breathe once more the fresh air of 
heaven, and dash his chains against his prison walls ? 
Who shall say that some little chink may not be made 
at last, through which the breeze and the sunshine may 
enter ? Blame not, then, the austere and gloomy votary 
of German superstition ; — superstition is sublimity, and 
the more sublime, because obscure {.-superstition is the 
very mantle of immortality. 

There is intellect , too, in many of the mystic disclo- 
sures of German imaginations. A traditionary and he- 
reditary belief in supernatural terrors is but the symp- 
tom of a weak and ill-regulated constitution ; but to 
conceive and give consistency to beings and things en- 
dowed with attributes out of the common course of those 
laws which seem to regulate the universe, implies a crea- 
tive power — a something higher than the mere gross 
frame which surrounds us here. It is for this we look 
in the pages of German metaphysicians and novelists, — 
two characters which with them are in general combined. 
A tale of vulgar terror, calculated only to make peasants 
gape round a winter fire, would be stale and uninterest- 
ing ; but the mind that seems capable of untwisting 
some of the threads of destiny, — of leading us a 
certain length down the dark road of futurity, —of 
re-animftting the dead, or giving a new species of 
existence to the living, is not one of which we would 
willingly speak with disrespect. In the calm exer- 
cise of ordinary judgment, we may be inclined to smile 
at the visionary dreams of heated enthusiasm, but why 
should we denounce them as baneful or useless ? The 
alchymUts of old devoted their lives to a glorious, though 
most deceitful phantasy ; had thev succeeded, they would 
have been deified. They failed ; but in their failure 
there was no disgrace, and to their researches science is 
indebted for some of its most brilliant discoveries. The 
eagle cannot imp his golden crest with sunbeams from 
the fount of light ; but still the royal bird, though far 
beneath the goal to which he tends, soars far above his 
less ambitious mates. So is it with the genius of the 
solitary reveller among the forbidden things of heaven 
and earth ; — oftentimes he goes far astray, but there are 
moments when he seems to touch the very skirts of the 
hidden mystery, and with thrilling awe we wait for the 
one additional step which is to carry him into its imme- 
diate and revealed presence. 

These remarks have partly been suggested by the book 
before us. In the leading idea on which 44 The Man of 
Two Lives*’ is founded, there is something bold and 
striking. “ If consciousness alone establishes our iden- 
tity,” says the author, “ for our body is in a constant 
state of change, that principle in me might render other 
proof unnecessary. I need only express my conscious- 
ness that one and the same mind has animated and di- 
rected two distinct persons, was intimate with their 
growth and their decay, their pleasures and their pains, 
their mental and moral discipline, their hopes and their 
fears. I am the man now writing his present history, 
and am equally sure that I was that other being whose 


life I also record, because I know It to hove been mine.” 

“ As this life,” he proceeds, 44 resembles no other that 
has ever been written, it should commence in a manner 
utterly unlike every other biography. The reader, there- 
fore, will allow me to tell him, in the outset, that 1 died 
at the early age of forty-five, in the city of Frankfort on 
the Maine. I distinctly remember the last expressions 
that were used as life was ebbing fast away. After a ra- 
pid survey of a mis-spent existence, I suddenly clasped 
my hands together, and exclaimed, with convulsive ener- 
gy, 4 Oh ! that I could return again into the womb of my 
mother, and spring once more into a world in which I 
have trifled with time, and abused the blessings of my 
condition ! I have suffered much, and deserved to suf- 
fer ; never having promoted the happiness of others, I, of 
necessity, poisoned my own.* At that agonizing moment, 
did I fancy a voice of more than human sweetness, or 
did really some immortal spirit speak to my mind, ra- 
ther than to an ear stiffening into clay, the words which 
follow ? Unhappy mind ! thy wish is granted ; thoushaU 
once more animate a human form .” 

Such is the wild conception upon which this romance 
iB founded, and it is one out of which a good deal might 
have been made. But the author appears to be quite no- 
equal to the task. We could almost believe that another 
had supplied him with the idea, and that he had only 
reared a dull superstructure upon it. We cannot descend 
to particulars ; but we may state generally, that there is 
a woful deficiency of incident, and that those introduced 
are far too insignificant and puerile for the subject Nei- 
ther is there much animation in the style ; and though 
there is an occasional attempt at a display of some learn- 
ing, we strongly suspect it is only surface work. Iostead 
of being prolonged into a novel of two volumes, had the 
tale been condensed into thirty or forty pages, it might 
have been interesting ; as it is, we are afraid a good tub* 
jeet'hfts been spoiled. 


My Grandfather's Farm ; or Pictures af Rural Lift* 
Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd. 1829. Pp. 835. 

This is the production of an amiable, but not of a 
very talented man. Like the 4( Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,” it consists of a series of sketches, illus- 
trative of the character and peculiarities of the peasantry 
in the southern and agricultural districts of the country. 
But th ese 44 Pictures of Rural Life,” are not an imita- 
tion of the 44 Lights and Shadows.” The style of the 
two authors is perfectly different, the one being much 
more imaginative and poetical, and consequently of 
a higher order, than the other. Plain narrative, which 
trusts to exciting attention by the truth and minute- 
ness of its details, rather than by its glowing colour- 
ing or flights of fancy, chiefly characterises ” My 
Grandfather's Farm.” The volume contains twenty- 
two chapters, all of which possess merit, and are read 
with satisfaction ; but are scarcely entitled to the high- 
est meed of praise, and seldom awaken very deep 
emotions. The book is, in short, one of those which 
it would be preposterous to criticise severely, and which 
many people will like the more, (and perhaps wise- 
ly,) because it is simple and natural, without being 
very original or very energetic. It is exactly what it 
pretends to be— a faithful picture of many of the com- 
mon scenes and occurrences of rural life. It looks very 
much like the production of a country clergyman, who 
had never seen much of the great world, and in whose 
mind a chastened melancholy, — a sort of cheerful sad- 
ness, (if we may use the expression,) is the predomi- 
nant feeling. A tone of benevolence and piety pervades 
his book, which, though it does not rouse, perhaps si 
lently improves ; and at its conclusion we are inclined 
to think so favourably of the man, that we feel reluctan 
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to say aught severe of the author. We can present only 
one specimen of the volume ; — it is entitled 

THE FLITT1N0. 

“ It was on the day before the flitting, that John Ar- 
mour’s farm-stock, and indeed every thing he had, but as 
much as might furnish a small cottage, was to be rouped 
to meet his debts. No doubt it was a heart-rending scene 
to all the family, though his wife considered all their 
losses light, when compared with her husband’s peace of 
mind. The grot bustle of the sale, however, denied him 
the leisure which a just view of his condition made most 
to be dreaded * so that it was not till late in the evening, 
when all was quiet again, his cherished possessions re- 
moved, and time allowed him to brood over his state, 
that the deep feelings of vexation and despair laid hold 
of his spirit 

u The evening was one of remarkable beauty ; the 
birds never more rapturous, the grass never greener around 
that farm-house. The turf seat on which old Hugh was 
wont to rest, in the corner of the little garden, was white 
with sowans ; the willows and honeysuckles that over- 
arched it all full of life the air was bland, the cushat’s 
distant cooing very plaintive — all but the inhabitants of 
the humble dwelling was tranquil and delighted. But 
they were downcast,, —each one pursued some necessary 
preparation for to-morrow's great change, saying little, 
but deeply occupied with sad thoughts. Once the wife 
e j acula t ed, ‘ Oh, that the mom was o’er 1* — > Yes,' said 
her husband, 4 the mom, and every mom o’ them ; but 
1 wish this gloamin* had been stormy.* He could not 
settle, — be could not eat, — he avoided conversation, and, 
with his hat drawn over his brow, he traversed weari- 
fully the same paths, and did over and over again the 
same things. It was near bed-time, when one of the 
children said to her mother, 4 My father’s stan’in’ at the j 
comer o’ the stable, and didna speak to me when I spak' 
to him ; — gang out, mother, and bring him in.* — 4 If he 
wad but speak to ane 1’ was the mother’s answer. She 
went out, — the case had become extreme, — and she ven- 
tured to argue with and reprove him. 4 Ye do wrang, J ohn , 
— this is no like yoursell ; — the world’s fu’ o’ affliction,— 
ithers ken that as weel as you,— .ye mauna ha’e a’ things 
your ain way; there’s ane abune us wha has said, 44 In sor- 
row shalt thou eat thy bread all the days of thy life.” Ye 
canna expect to gang free ; and I maun say, it wadna be 
gnid for ony o’ us. May be greater ills are yet to befa’ ye, 
and then ye’ll rue sair that ye ha'e gi’en sic way at this time : 
come in, John, wi’ me $ time will wear a' this out o’ 
mind.* He struck his hand against his brow, — he grasped 
at his neckcloth, — and after choking on a few syllables 
which be could not utter, tears gushed from his eyes, and 
he melted in a long heart-rending fit of weeping. Oh ! 
it is a sorrowful thing to see a strong, hard -featured man 
shedding tears! His sobs are so heavy, his wail so full- 
toned ! John Armour, perhaps for twenty years a stran- 
ger to weeping, hsd now to burst the sealed sluices of 
manhood’s grief, which nothing but the resistless strug- 
gle of agony could accomplish, ere relief could reach his 
labouring breast Now it was he sought the dearest sanc- 
tuary on earth, — he leaned upon his wife's bosom, and 
she lavished on him the riches of a woman’s love. At 
length he went to rest, gentler in spirit, and borne down 
by a less frightful woe than what had lately oppressed 
him. 

44 Next morning brought round the bustle of flitting. 
There is a deep interest attending a scene of this kind, 
altogether separate from the feelings of those who have 
to leave a favourite abode. Circumstances of antiquity, — 
of mystery, belong to it. The demolition even of an old 
house has something melancholy ; the dismantling it of 
furniture is not less affecting. Some of the servants that 
had been at one time about the farm assisted on this oc- 
and entered fully into the sentiments now de- 
‘ That press has been there, I’ll warren*, this i 


fifty years ; it was his mother’s, and earn on her blithe 
marriage-day ; the like o’t ye’ll no see now-a-days,— it’s 
freck yet. Few hae seen the back o* thee, I trow, these 
twa days, but the wabsters and sdaters ; they winna ken 
what to mak’ o* this wark ; — let me look into the back 
o’i.* 4 1 wad be a wee eerie,’ said another, feeling the 
gloomy appearance of the old empty dwelling suggest 
thoughts allied to superstition, — 4 about gangin’ into that 
toom house at night ; I wad aye be thinkin* o’ meeting 
wi* auld Hugh, honest man.* 

44 The flitting set off to a cottage about two miles dis- 
tant ; two cart-loads of furniture, one milk-cow, and the 
old watch* dog, were its amount. John Armour lingered 
a little behind, as did his wife, for she was unwilling to 
leave him there alone. He then proceeded to every part 
of the premises. The barn and stable kept him a few 
moments ; the rest he hurried over, excepting the kitchen 
and spence. When he came to the kitchen, (for it was 
the apartment he visited last,) he leant his head for an 
instant against the mantel-piece, and fixed his eyes on 
the hearth-stone. A deep sigh escaped him, and his 
wife then took him by the nand to lead him away, which 
he resisted not, oaly saying, 4 1 hae mind o* raony a 
thing that happened here.’ Then casting his eyes has- 
tily round the desolate apartment, 4 but fareweel to thee 
for ever.’ In a few minutes they overtook the flitting, 
nor did he once turn again his head towards the desolate 
place, which had so Ann a hold of his heart.” P. 138 
—143. 

To those who are In pursuit of innocent recreation, 
not of brilliant talent ; who love rural life— .its familiar 
joys and sorrows — its trials and its virtues — its humble 
hopes, its pleasant pastimes, and its refining influences, 
we recommend a perusal of 44 My Grandfcther’s Farm.” 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

By Thomas Atrd , Esq. Author of (< Religious Cha- 
racteristics” $c. 

The author of 44 St Ronan’s Well” thus describes the 
effects which the re-appearance of Tyrrd, after a long 
absence, produced upon some of the inmates of the Cleik- 
um Inn, who thought that they saw in him the ghost 
of a murdered man 44 The two maidens took refuge 
in the darksome den entitled their bed-room, whilst the 
humpbacked postilion fled like the wind into the stable, 
and with professional instinct began, in the extremity of 
his terror, to saddle a horse.” These Italics mark what 
we conceive to be one of the prefoundest things in all 
the writings of Scott, — one of those hits, so compound- 
ed of humour and deep philosophy, which raises in the 
reader an emotion that lies too deep for laughter, — an 
elevated smile, which he feels pervading bis whole ani- 
mal economy. In the present instance, we quote the 
sentence, for the sake of its philosophy, as a striking 
illustration of what its great author teaches us to term 
the instinct of discipline and habit, — that bond which 
keeps men of low natures faithful to their secular du- 
ties ; but whieh, as a rational rule of conduct, is only 
a slight grade above the mere disciplined instinct of a 
dog or a horse. . lathis blind dinging of the poor pos- 
tilion to external use and wont, lay all bis virtue and 
all his hope, even though he knew that the case was one 
where professional habits could serve him nothing ; and 
the circumstance strikingly marks the untaught mean- 
ness of* his nature, which had been tutored to nothing 
better, and possessed, therefore, no higher resources of 
manly consideration or moral strength. In nine instances 
out of ten, ws believe, the industry of the rude peaaant- 
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ry of most nations is directed and secured by no better 
principle* But we know that there is a better principle 
even among men of the humblest occupations ; and we 
know that the same good effects, as they are exempli, 
fied in sober industry, in persevering attention to a se- 
vere routine of lowly duty, nay more, in a power to ex- 
tract a moral pleasure from these hardships, may be 
gained from a far nobler constitution in the poor man's 
heart the wisdom of duty . This we claim, as im- 
pressing a strong characteristic upon the sober industry 
of our Scottish peasantry. 

It is this ruling principle which fills them with manly 
independence, yet without denying the right claims of a 
superior ; which makes them full of self-respect, and 
therefore steady in their order, and amenable to superiors 
and to laws ; which renders them provident of the fu- 
ture, and therefore diligent in business, and on that ac- 
count also voluntarily submissive. As a principle equally 
of their religious character, it sanctions and guards these 
prudential and covenanted obligations ; but, above all, 
brings them near to God, by a direct reference to the 
chartered Bible, whilst, with a noble jealousy, it makes 
them mistrustful of having the clear light thickened 
with the impure glosses of priestly middlemen . Why, 
we may here ask, is any man afraid to encourage their 
independence of soul, by promoting the education of the 
lower orders, if they may be guided, as we think the 
lower classes of the Scotch are at present, by this trir- 
dom of duty $ Why does not such an exclusiooist 
equally fear that the rapid improvement which has 
tauten place within the last twenty years, and which is 
Still taking place, in their food, and other modes of na- 
tural living, may tend to something similar to the de- 
precated effects of too much knowledge, in as much as 
fulness of bread and full conditions of body seem as 
proximate causes of insubordination as any mood of a 
well -stored mind can be ? The more men know of them- 
selves and die world, the more they will perceive the ne- 
cessity of labour and subordination. An equal and 
general rise throughout the scale of society leaves no 
room for individual dissatisfaction. A community of 
wise and thoughtful men, labouring together in the same 
lowly occupation, makes it dignified and classical, — 
hallows it with moral associations, — invests it with every 
becoming propriety ; — in the same way as the plastic 
power of beauty, among a highly-refined people, con- 
descends to fashion and adorn their meanest utensils, 
associadhg them with the finest emanations of mind, and 
thus giving them a dignity above their literal use. 

From the earliest times, the Scots seem to have been 
a grave and enthusiastic people, impatient of the inter- 
ference of strangers, steady in their old attachments, and 
slow In forming new. This was already the character 
of the people when they were led to oppose the system- 
atic policy of Edward I., and his powerful attempts 
to subdue their liberties ; yet there can be no doubt, 
that this period of extreme peril, and most patriotic ex- 
ertion, bad, in re-action, a greater share than any other 
circumstances in the early history of this nation, in form- 
ing and fixing its leading characteristics. The well-ap- 
pointed designs of a politic prince, taught them distinct- 
ness and perspicacity in their watchfulness ; they were 
trained to suspicious caution by his crafty policy, which 
disregarded fair chivalrous hostility ; and his powerful 
and persevering attempts kept them up to an equal spirit 
of ardent and determined opposition. In the farther 
developement or formation of this people's temper, the 
frequent sore defeats which their little bauds had to en- 
dure, in a conflict with superior and well-appointed num- 
bers, mixed a wild pathos with the stern and short 
breathings of vengeance purposed anew. Brief intervals 
of enjoyment, the more fervently enjoyed, because be- 
set by a thousand calls to renewed toil, and liable to be 
mingled with regrets for the past, ana the sense of co- 
ming danger $ the grave, and thoughtful, and stem con- 


sideration of grey-headed sires, mingled with the fore- 
bodings of old women, and relieved by the inspiration 
of minstrels, and by the fierce jest, and careless farewell 
of the young warrior, the poignant wit of bis own brood- 
ing heart, the more fully expressed when meant to cheat 
the fears of his aged parent, and the maiden of his love, 
— may account in part for the expression of our early 
national temper, in which humour, and pathos, and 
stern resolve, are so curiously blended. 

The blood of those early fathers of ours was not the ra- 
pid overwrought froth of waspish and vindictive slaves ; 
but strong exercise, and the cold-blowing winds of their 
mountains, gave it the balm of cool valour, whilst the 
wrongs of their country supplied the seal, and made 
them hearts of the “ ice-brook temper.” And they wtre 
men of stout hearts unto very death, fighting for their 
decent homes and the u Auld Scottish glory.” tiowmsny 
thoughts must have thronged the hearts of the Scottish 
women of those times, as they sat at home in fearful ex- 
pectancy, while their fathers, and husbands, and sons, 
and brothers, were away to the fight ! What over watch- 
fulness must have been theirs, shaping their fears into 
palpable visions of wraWts and ghosts ! Nor can we 
conceive a more interesting picture than the daughter of 
a Soottish mountain chief rising early from her battle- 
haunted sleep, fearfully tripping over the green pasture 
hills and “ the wild wood thorough,” to look down the 
far green gorges of the Yarrow for the brave returning 
band. Far down, beneath the morning sun, might be 
seen the little plump of bonnets and spears ; — O God ! 
how much diminished ! slowly and solemnly coming on, 
in mingled grief and indignation of heart for their brave 
fallen. But soon shall be descried the sublime faces of 
devoted men, not less erect than when they went forth 
to battle ; and never shall their bonnets be pulled over 
their brows to hide the cloud-spots of shame and disho- 
noured defeat. 

The Border wars of our country with England admit 
of other illustrations, and furnish a continuation of the 
argument in reference to this philosophy of the Scotch 
character. Most strongly to show how much the above 
times of peculiar and patriotic warfare went to fix its 
leading features, we have only to refer to the origin and 
temper of the national minstrelsy, always the true repre- 
sentative of national feeling. It is generally allowed, 
that most of the Scottish airs and ballads were breathed 
forth from the heart of the people in the period to which 
we have referred ; and the leading qualities of our min- 
strelsy, its mingled pathos, and humour, and resolve, 
seem easily derivable from the circumstances of the times 
which we have attempted above briefly to illustrate. 
The heroic men of those ages have become national mo- 
dels, and the impulse of an old, hallowed, long-acknow- 
ledged music, tends to perpetuate, throughout all the ge- 
nerations of a people, the very feelings in which it first 
originated. 

In later times, if we look to the general character of 
the people in connexion with the mode of the Christian 
religion to which they cling, we find them strongly in- 
tellectual, and impatient of any thing like a spiritual 
yoke. At the Reformation, their perspicacity and grave 
enthusiasm in sacred things made them go much farther 
than the English in rejecting the splendours of a ritual; 
and, accordingly, their religious ordinances werepurg™ 
to a severe simplicity. The attempt of England, in the 
time of Charles I., to impose Episcopacy on Scotland, 
besides being directly at variance with the wishes of the 
latter, awoke the remembrance of former attempts from 
the same quarter to impose a civil government, and tmj 
Episcopacy became doubly associated with the idea o* 
tyranny, making the Scotch cling more closely to their 
own form of worship, which, independent of •P' 
pioval by an intellectual and wise people, is certainly 
the sublimest in the world. It requires not to show what 
effect this mode of religion has in reaction upon the oa- 
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“ My good fHeod,” answered the shepherd, “ do not 
be too rash. I advise yoa to inform your general from 
me, that nothing but my desire to avoid bloodshed could 
make me think of surrendering on any terms whatever ; 
and please to add, that if he does rot choose to agree to 
those I have already stated, he will gain possession of 
the town only at the point of the sword ; for I swear to 
you, by the faith of an honest man and a Christian, as 
well as by the honour of a gentleman, that the garrison 
has lately received a reinforcement he little dreams of.” 

So saying, the shepherd lighted his pipe, and puffed 
away with an air of the most consummate nonchalance* 
Confounded by this appearance of boldness and security, 
the herald thought it prudent to return, and state to Gon- 
salvo the demands which had been made. The Spanish 
general, deceived by this show of resistance, and being 
unwilling to waste either men or time in reducing this 
paltry town, resolved to agree to the conditions offaed ; 
and, followed by his troops, approached the gates. This 
lenient determination was announced by the herald to 
the shepherd, who only vouchsafed to say in reply, “ I 
find your commander is a man of some sense.” He 
then left the walls, let down the drawbridge, delibe- 
rately opened the gates, and allowed the Spanish troops 
to pour into the town. Surprised at seeing no one in 
the streets but a strange-looking fellow, whose carica- 
ture of a military costume hung upon him like patch- 
work, Gonsalvo began to suspect treachery, and, seising 
the shepherd, demanded to know where the garrison 
was? 

“ If yon? highness will follow me I will show you,” 
answered the rustic, 

“ Keep by my stirrup, then,” exclaimed Gonsalvo ; 
u and on the least symptom that you mean to betray 
me, I shall send a bullet through your heart.” 

“ Agreed,” said our friend. “ Follow me, Spaniards 1 
fur I swear by the word of an honest man and a Chris- 
tian, as well as by the honour of a gentleman, that the 
garrison will offer you no injury.” 

He then placed himself by Gonsalvo's stirrup, and, 
followed by the troops, passed through several silent and 
deserted streets, till at length, turning into a narrow 
lane, he stopped before a mean-looking house, and ha- 
ving prevailed on Gonsalvo to enter, he led him into a 
small room, where lay hit wife with her little boy beside 
her. 

“ Neble General !” he said, pointing to the former, 
“ this is our garrison ; anti this,” he added., taking his 
son in Ids arms, 4 “ is the reinforcement of which I told 
you.” • 

Aware, now,"*Mhe real state of matters, the absur- 
dity and cleverness of the trick moved even Spanish 
gravity, and Gonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. 
Then taking off a rich gold chain which decorated his 
own person, he passed it round the neck of the infant 

4( Permit me to offer this mark of my esteem,” he 
said, good-naturedly, “ for the valiant garrison of Oger- 
shehn. By the hand of a soldier, I envy you the pos- 
session of such a reinforcement ; and you must let me 
present you with this purse of gold, for the use of the 
young recruit.*’ 

He then stooped down and kissed the delighted mo- 
ther and her boy, and quitted the house, leaving the 
shepherd to boast for many a summer day and winter 
night, of the success of his stratagem." 


THE DRAMA. 

i 

We must at present limit our remarks upon this sub- 
ject to the principal novelty of the week — “ Aloyse ; or 
the Forester's Daughter.” As we anticipated, this piece 

* The above anecdote is authentic, and mentioned in the Me- 

moirs of the Elector Palatine. 


was completely successful ; indeed, we are not sure that 
we ever saw a drama, in two acts, so triumphantly re- 
ceived in any theatre. This may perhaps partly be at. 
tri bated to the circumstance of the author being a lady ; 
but there cannot, at the same time, be a doubt, that it 
was still more owing to the intrinsic merits of her pro- 
duction, coupled with the admirable manner in whkh it 
was performed. There are not a very great number of cha- 
racters in the piece ; yet the stage effect is picturesque to 
an extraordinary degree, and the leading dramatis per* 
some are so strongly and judiciously contrasted, that 
they immediately take a hold of the mind ; and when 
once seen, are not likely to be soon forgot. There is the 
youthful and noble Philip brought into fine relief vhh 
the dark and intriguing Montijo; the good-natured, el- 
derly, garrulous, and somewhat vain Madame Gageot, 
finely contrasted with the young, the beautiful, the ait- 
less, and the devoted Aloyee. Then, to fill up the pic- 
ture, we have the frank, generous-hearted Martin Enli, 
— the lively and sweetly-warbling Llsette , — the excel- 
lent old dame Margaret to, — and the inimitable Mayor 
of Never s, with a character that belongs to. the author, 
a wig and a face that belong to Murray, and a penoaal 
identity that must belong to the very individual him- 
self. 

With regard to the plot, which, though simple, b w 
managed that curiosity is atonoe awakened, till the in- 
terest becomes to intense that it is almost paiafol, we 
shall not enter ufpon any analysis of it, lest we should 
defraud our readers of the pleasure they would otherwi* 
enjoy in witnessing the representation of the piece. With 
the acting, however, we must express the very higbat 
satisfaction. We have seldom seen Mrs Siddons to great- 
er advantage than in the part of Aloyse. Wherever then 
is deep emotion, to be pourtrayed with powerful and na- 
tural emphasis, Mrs Siddons is almost sura to be pre- 
eminently successful; and she is so, roost unquestion- 
ably, In “ Aloyse.” Montague Stanley, aho, bus sel- 
dom been seen to greater advantage than as the young 
Prince ; nor has Denham’s judgment ever been mote 
conspicuous than in his conception and execution of oe 
part of Montijo. 

As to the literary merits of u Aloyse,” in so fe* ** 
the style and dialogue are concerned, we think them en- 
titled to no mean consideration. There is no attempt, k 
is true, at any very elegant and impressive writing ; but 
the fair author has taken a much surer way to the beam 
of her audience, by studying the simplicity snd unaf- 
fected diction of refined and natural feeling. There «e 
numerous little touches of this sort, foil of elegance and 
delicacy. Thus, when Philip, whose real rank and cha- 
racter have not yet been ascertained, presents all thw 
young girls of Nevere with valuable trinkets and jewdi 
at a fete champetre, given in honour of Aloyae’i birth- 
day, Aloyse, who is already fascinated with his gsW 
bearing, is made to watch him anxiously, and the fel- 
low ing little colloquy takes place 

Aloyse* ( aside. J I am bewildered !— Philip ! who art 
thou that can thus throw thousands from thee with is 
careless a hand ? I dare not think. Be still, my heartl 
He approaches ! What ! will he dare to adorn tfll 
with his sparkling gems ? I’d spurn them to the earth r 

( Philip , after taking out of the casket a diamond 
lace , looks at Aloyse , and throws it back ; then pven 
a rose and approaches her.) 

Aloyse. His heart is noble still l , m 

Philip. I well knew, sweet Aloyse, I dared not hat* 


rtiutp. i well knew, sweet Aloyse I aarea 
approached you with these baubles. Flowers asdmiwj 
only with flowers, and the child of nature loves nswra 
alone. Take this rosebud, Aloyse; it will be happy 
in withering on your bosom— but, oh ! longe r >*-®“® 
longer, than its fleeting existence may my remembranw 
dwell in thy gentle heart ! . i 

( Aloyae takes the rose, and turning away, kidctM 
head on her father's shoulder ,) j 
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The opening scene of the second act is very pretty be long before the authoress of “ Aloyse,” already so 
and simple. We give it a place here, not by any means favourably known to the public as one of the authors of 
because it is one of the best in the piece, but because it the “ Odd Volume,” “ Tales and Legen^p,” &c* will 


is almost the only scene which can be read without ma 
serially infringing on the interest of the rest 

marqaretta's cottage. 


Margaretta discovered making lace — Enter Aloyse 
with a little basket upon her arm, the rosebud given by Sat. La Jeuns Femme Colere, U Beve d 1 Amour, JJAmi, 
Patur in her bourn*— Masoamita advance, to meet ^ j£&tej£ , p ? vur 

Tubs. Green-eyed Monster, Aloyse , tf He Lies Wee Truth* 
Mar. Welcome, .^ good child; yoo never forget j 

ir poor old friend. Frid. Do, Do., and Two Friends. 


pluck another laurel in a career she has thus so success- 
fully commenced. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

Dec. 7—12. 


your poor old friend. 

Aloyse. How have you been, Margare tta , since I saw 
you last ? Why do you not answer me ? Why do you 
look at me so sadly ? Is there any thing the matter ?. 

Mar . Oh no, nothing, my sweet child, nothing while 
you are thus before me. It was only a dream that has 
disquieted me. I thought you were threatened by some 
nameless danger. I saw you bend down to seize a spark- 
ling gem that rolled towards a fearful precipice; you 
grasped it as it was about to fall over the abyss ; but as 
soon as you placed it in your bosom, it pierced you to 
the heart. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNETS, 

BT TBX REV. ROBERT MOB f HEAD. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
Sir,— Some years ago, Iwas in the habit of embody- 


Alow. (And*. ) H. ! thfa i» in accordance with thy i»g little pirture of nature, or *%**<>?> ' 
i fsL Pmlin. ' rences or books, m the form of a sonnet— a kind of com- 

Mar. That was not all. law you afterward, in a Potion lo "K f °“8 h . ‘°. brl ^,? u * a ^ght sket ch orarin - 

magnificent chamber j every thing glittered with gold— 8 le fought. but , whlch ’ th « 

- ‘ ‘ iiadei^n your cheekl; and requires compression. My manner of writing was too 

at you, your colour was gone, ™P‘<* to adroit of much polish rar Bmeh, which are right- 
u were dead f ly considered as requisites in this species of poem ; but 

hat a fearful dream! It makes there may still be some small decree of interest attached 

11 not tell her of the stranger’s to my attempts, if they are considered rather as a sort of 
>u1d increase her fears. We thinking aloud m verse, than as any thing more imposing 
» dwell Manraretta. on these or pretending. If you are disposed to print any of my 


bu£ the gold cast a ghastly shade upon your cheeks ; and 
when I looked more closely at you, your colour was gone, 
your eyes were closed, — you were dead ! 

Aloyse. Holy Virgin ! what a fearful dream ! It makes 
me shudder. ( Aside . ) I will not tell her of the stranger’s 
sparkling presents ; it would increase her fears. We 


must not let our thoughts dwell, Margaretta, on these or pretending. If you are disposed to printany 
gloomy foreboding* Sfce, here is a bu&t of fruit I have collection, I can. from time to time, copy out one or two 
irunght you. Weheld a festival yesterday. It was my 


birth-day, and we were gayer than usual ; for we had 
twaatrangers with us, who had been compelled to seek 
for refuge from the violence of the late storm. 

Mar. Who are the strangers ? 

Aloyse. I scarcely know : but they tell us they are of- 
toer» — the elder is named Montijo, and the younger Phi- 
Up, a cadet of the noble house of Le Bel. 

Mar, Aloyse, my child, you talk with hesitation— you 
blush at the mention of these strangers. Guard well 
your heart, Aloyse. May heaven grant this fearful dream 
■hall be found to be nothing but a dream. When I see 
you blooming before me in youth and beauty, and then 
think of your perhaps hiding away— like the withered 
flower in your bosom, (Pauses— Aloyse looks confused ,) 
I scarcely know why, but I feel a weight pressing on my 
heart, which tells me all is not right. Aloyse, will you 
listen to what I say, and follow mv advice ? You always 
come through the forest alone; — I never thought so be- 


come through the forest alone; — X never thought so be- 
fore ; but it is at this moment impressed upon me, that 
there is danger in doing so. Promise me that you will 


never come again without a companion. Two are al- 
ways safer than one. 

Aloyse. Dear mother, what danger can there be in the 
forest/ I have passed through it daily all my life, and 
never met with any thing to alarm me. But, if it will 
! set your mind at rest, I promise to comply with your re- 
quest. And now I must take my leave ; for Madame 
Gageot desired me to return home soon. 

Mar. Farewell, Aloyse ; and may all good saints watch 
over thee. 

(Music — Aloyse kneels , and Margaretta gives her 
her blessing.) 

We consider ourselves fortunate in having it in our 
power to give the above short and very imperfect speci- 
mens of this unpublished Drama. We must not con- 
clude without mentioning that the author, combining 
fine musical taste with her literary talents, has intro- 
duced several pieces of very excellent music, in particu- 
lar a duett of much merit, and a solo, beautifully sung 
by Miss TunstalL, and always rapturously encored. — 
The words of this song are quite in the spirit of the air. 
W e cannot help expressing our hope that it will not 


composition, and subscribe my initials, X am* sir, with 
great respect, and good wishes for the success of your la- 
bours, your faithful servant, 

Robt. Morehkad. 

A WINTER SUNSET. 

The Sun seems setting in the souths- a screen 
Of high cloud, circling from the jutting. steep 
Of the Eastern crag, girdles the city deep 
Below, under its smoky blanket seen 
Shadowy, roofs piled o’er roofs, as they had been 
Thrown thus at random, in chaotic heap,— 

And o’er that cloudy vprnll rife Suit doth keep 
His station, of a troubled bloody jpien, 

Pouring has lurid rays, from jiq bold rim. 

Upon the hazy covering, sUtjpg*4hn 
Over the housetop ridges-rlsing grim,— 

Portentous as of earthquake, to entomb 
The living mass in one wide crashing womb, 

Or as precursor of the general Doom ! 

November SOM, 1885. R. M. 

A DECEMBER LANDSCAPE. 

What though the unsparing tyrant of the year 
Has rifled of its tresses every bough, 

Some shri veil’d leaves alone remaining now,— 
Does Nature’s beauty therefore disappear? 

No !— by yond glorious westering Sun, I swear, 
(And Heaven and Earth bear witness to my vow ! 
That now through rich Mosaic cloud, with prow 
Of gold, his burning course doth proudly steer ! 
Did dewy fingers of the blushing Spring 
E’er with such roses gem the kindling bush. 

As o’er Heaven’s azure, hands of Angels fling? 
Nor Earth is' unsaluted,— eee the blush 
On snowy hill, — the sear leaf quivering, 

Or twig as coral In the reddening flush. 

December Sd, 1885. R. M. 
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OK HEARING DR CHALMERS LECTURE. 

The glowing periods that impetuous roll. 

Travelling tfTe universe in rapid sweep, 

And as they image upon image heap, 

And reasoning crowd on reasoning,— storm the soul,— 

These, Chalmers, form not of thy charm the whole,— 

But rather ’tis the aim thou still dost keep 

Before thee, to awake from torpid sleep 

The principle divine, and to its goal 

Direct it,— that from earth's encumbering clay, 

And the dull load of ignorance and sin, 

To the First Good it may retrace its way : 

So taught by thee the noble art to win 
Lost souls, fishers of men will catch their prey, 

Doubt not, till burst the nets with myriads pouring in ! 

December 8th, 1828. R. M. 


MINNIE TO HER BP1NNIN*-WHEEL. 

By William Tennant, Esq . Author of “ Antler 
• Fair” $c. 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin -wheel ! 

Spin on, spin on, my birrin'-wheel ! 

The roofs and wa’s are dash’t wi’ rain ; 

The wind doth gowl at ilka pane ; 

But here I sit fu’ warm and dry, 

And care na for the blasts out-by, 

Aye birrin' at my spinnin'- wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin'- wheel ! 

Spin on, spin on, my birrin'-wheel ! 

Hey, how the towslet tow comes down ! 

Hey, how the Wheel rins roun’ and roun' ! 

How merrily, hey, the tirlin* pirn 
Snaps wl* its iron teeth the yairn, 

Aye followin' fast the birrin'-wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’- wheel ! 

Spin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! 

Kate’s bridal day will soon be here, 

And she maun hae her pairt o* gear ; 

The weaver’s hands are toom o* wark ; 

He’s crying loud for sheet or sarlc, 

And flytes you, lazy spiimin’-wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin'-wheel! 

Spin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! 

Haud aff, ye bairns ! touch nae the rock ; 

Play farrer awa, wee Jean and Jock ; 

For minnie is taskit and set to hae 
A braw linen wab ere sweet May-daye, 

Wi’ birrin' at her spinnin* wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin' wheel ! 

Spin on, spin on my birrin' wheel ! 

The roofs and wa’s are dash’t wi* rain ; 

The wind doth gowl at ilka pane ; 

But here 1 sit fu’ warm and dry. 

And care not for the blasts out-by, 

Aye birrin’ at my spinnin'-wheel ! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


We are happy to perceive, by the Third Report of the Dunbar 
Mechanics' Institution, which has just been published, that this 
useful apd laudable Society Is prospering. The Library is in- 
c resting, — Schools have been opened for Writing, Arithmetic, 


English Grammar, Geography, and Geometry,— a system of mu- 
tual instruction hsa been commenced, — «nd»an excellent comico/ 
Lectures on Chemistry has been delivered by Dr Robert Lorimer 
of Haddington. To the Report is affixed a very sensible and 
practical Address by Captain Basil Hall, who U the patron and pr*. 
sident of the Institution. We recommend the Dunbar M echini- 
cal Institution to the notice and imitation of all other smalt teens 
throughout Scotland, where Societies of a similar 
have not been hitherto established. 

The Royal Society of London held its anmvemry meeting do 
the 1st of this month, and heard an interesting address from its 
President, Mr Davies Gilbert. Of the two royal medals in their 
gift, one has been this year awarded to M. Encke, for his re- 
searches and calculations concerning the heavenly body usually 
distinguished by his name; and the other to Dr Wollaston, for 
his recent highly important and useful chemical discoveries 

We are happy to understand, that his Majesty, ever alive to 
the claims of genius, has been graciously pleased to signify to the 
President and Council of the London Society of Antiquaries, his 
intention of conferring two gold medals annually, of the value of 
fifty guineas each, for the two best papers on antiquity whieh mar 
be presented to the Society. We have reason to believe, that ha 
Majesty has been thus induced to notice the Society, through the 
friendly interference of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

A pamphlet has been published at Paris, in which ith strongly 
recommended to the various Powers of Europe to coavert the 
existing governments of Greece into an independent monarchy, 
and to place young Napoleon on the throne. The prqjeothwd 
to have excited some conversation on the Continent 

Washington Irving is preparing a Life of General Washington, 
Lockhart a Life of Cervantes, Sir Humphry Davy a Work oa Po- 
pular Chemistry, Dr Brewster Lives of the Astronomers, Gtejgs 
History of the British Empire in India, and Sir Walter Soutt vs- 
rlous Biographies,— all for the “ National Library," announced 
by Murray, the great Albemarle Street publisher. 

Moore’s Life of Byron will appear, we understand, in Jstrasn; 
and will contain, besides other interesting matter, numerous un- 
published letters of the noble poet, many of which, of a later dare, 
will show very forcibly his great devotion to the cause of Greece. 

Washington Irving has in the press a new work, entitled «' Tales 
of the Moors ;" which, it is said, will embody a history of the rise, 
glory, and downfall of die Moors in Spain ; chiefly composed out 
of materials collected by Mr Irving during his recent residences* 
Seville. 

Clapperton's Travels are nearly ready for publication, inclu- 
ding a memoir 'of his life, and a full acconnt of his death. 

We are informed that Mr John Mackay Wilson is preparing 

nukliiMHna a «y»m In ha nnfilliwl it Tho Enlmmur • »ka tint 


mens we have already seen of Mr Wilson’s abilities, we are i* 
dined to augur favourably of tbia work. 

A good deal of talk has been occasioned by Thomas CsmpMTi 
reflection to the Lord Rectorship of the University of Gbspo*. 
We are decidedly of opinion that he well deserved the booour; 
for we are not aware that any previous Lord Rector has paid m 
much attention to the interests, either of education in general, a 
of the pr ogre ss of the students, his constituents, in nartiHlar.- 
His conduct, both as a public and a literary man, ought to enter 
him to them. . „ 

Theatrical Gossip.— There is not modi—" Love in Wrinkle*, 
a Faroe by Mr Lacy, has been successful at Drury Lane. It to 
the third Farce of Mr Lacy's that has been succeanul within the 
last two months.— The Dublin Theatre is about to open under 
favourable auspices ; Dowton and other London perfonnen are 
of the company. 

Musical Gossip. — The musical season promises well Via 
Brighton, we learn that an Italian company, performing there d 
present, comprising Caradori, Castelli, Pellegrini,' and Curtooi, 
are to visit this dty, after sojourning a short 'while at Birromf- 
ham, at which place they arc to open on the 17th.— The Profes- 
sional Concerts should turn out wdl. considering the accewkm of 
strength they have received from the return of Mr A. Mumy* 
who, It is said, has more than fulfilled the anticipations that has 
been formed before his visit to the Continent. He takes the lead 
in the musical festivities of the winter, by giving a ooncertta the 
Hopetoun Rooms on the 19 th. Madame Catalan! is Mkewbeta 
be here in January, bringing with her, as report saith, some ah** 
singers. These singers, however, will turn out, wo suspect, to be 
nothing better than her old crony Mrs Bedford, or some dupli- 
cate or that very serviceable foil The usual routine of what txe 
called benefit concerts will of course follow; and someof tne 
more celebrated of the London performers, it is rumourad, art 
to give us a flying call. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Professdr Gillespie, of St Andrews, whom we ire happy to 
have it in our power to rank among our oontributoo, we 
our best thanks. _ , c .. - 

To the author of the " Lines addressed to Sir Walter Scott, 

niimnu ornfma at nnr MrliMf liUtui*. ••'The EBIT * ™ In* 


W. please us, and will probably appear, buiwecanpawy . 
—The lines by •« A Wanderer;** by “ W.," by "NoU Bene, 
and by “ Peter Pindar," do not come up to our standard. 

Several other Correspondents must excuse us for not 
able to attend to their communications fanmrKj iately i w* ™ 
shall not be overlooked. I 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


ttiUtMcntf; By tte Author of “ Prlhun.” 4 vob. 
Loudon $ Henry Colburn. 1829. 

Wt db notary the men Who is continually reading 
t less do we envy him who never reads a 

E he, they often dissipate without instruct- 
bnt we are not sure that we ought always 
trade, shillings, and pence mood which 
ij star time out to usury, and calculate 
by die quantity of information received 
ho$e periods Into which it may be divi- 
t sure that this intellectual avarice would 
i the results which might be anticipated, 
he cultivated as well as the intrilect. 

| AHKTIhiowledge has, in too many instances, been 
a man sullen, morose, and callous. And 
i WftQtdjr not a more disgusting spectacle in nature 
ir fWrson. known to be a very tower of learning, 
himself up in its unsocial and selfish pursuits, 
shunning entirely the gentler humanities of 
SHi^lp^pSOt^ Chrcnnntances have brought him 
| QpHflMiVto&ftt'witli th4®,— if he he fee father 
Admy perhaps,— shunning all the ehaste delights 
sf parental and conjugal endearment,— inspiring awe, but 
Hot dftietkra, — looked up to as a prodigy of learning, but 
IH^l^amiully, bitterly felt,— to be unloved and unlove- 
ablte. Of what value to the miserable ascetic are all the 
sum be has so carefully hoarded ? The plough boy, 
y hfartling behind his team, is a brighter and a better link 
in the neat chain of creation. Take even the most fa- 
vourable view of the matter. Suppose that he communi- 
cate* Iris knowledge to others, and gains for himself a 
Base as* one of the benefactors of the species. Is there 
any answering thrill of delight that awakens the dor- 
mant sensibility of his bosom ? Does the sunshine of 
Ituqjtn happiness penetrate, through the cold marble of 
Ids constitution ? Does a single pulse beat quicker ? — or 
does he hold on the same plodding tenor of bis way, con- 
scious of bb own superiority, but unconscious of the ex- 
qohlte pleasure to be derived from participating in the 
sympathy of his fellow-creatures ? He is not a great 
sun. There never was a great man who was not full 
•f beneBftleQoe, charity, and brotherly love ; who has not 
had hishmi«— his days, his weeks of relaxation ; who 
did not cultivate anxiously — passionately — all kindly 
feelings could not at times be pleased with a 

tattle, and tickled with a straw ; >ho could not become, 
hi 'all simplicity and sincerity, the friend and playmate 
Sf Innocent children ; who could not willingly and easily 
dost down the stream of fiction offered to him by the 
poet oc the * novelist, share in the imaginary griefs and 
loytofthebejngs whom they call into existence, and bend 
tret their pages, till all uie external world was forgot, 
sad (he goWeuhpurs flew by uncounted. It is a noble and 
fcfodttke sign! td see the monarch of anation’s opinions, 


Cie ebbs and flows of whose single intellect 44 are tides to 
the rest of mankind,” who Jknow* his strength, and in whose 
brilliant eye shines the majesty of the soul within, and 
on whose patrician brow thought sits crowned and queen- 
like, — it is a noble and a heavenly sight to see such a being 
established in the centre of his domestic affections, the 
more worthy of inspiring admiration, the more he sur- 
renders himself to all the nameless trifles which the over. 


i the nameless trifles which the over- 


flowing of the joyous spirit within him may prompt. 
Will me cold ana the worldly-minded dare to sneer ? 
Thera exist who will,— the -dregs— the worms of the 
earth. Yet persons, withal, who carry their heads high, 
and, in the priggish conceit of their own contracted 
littleness, affect to lament what they are pleased to de- 
nominate the weaknesses and the aberrations of genius. 
These hunyra machines swarm in society, and rank 
high in it too. They perk themselves up on their own 
perch, and flapping their vulgar wings, they crow with 
a shrill discordant voice, and then look jeound for ap- 
plause. Too often do they obtain it ; they become the 
cocks of their own circle, and they arrogantly lord it 
over the feeble aud the ignorant, till some more power- 
ful hand plucks off the feathers from tjbeir loathsome 
carcass, and consigns them, in shivering lf£n£ess, to the 
contempt, they merit. ’* 

We are not quite sure whether the todiftgent reader 
may have exactly followed our train of reasoning. We 
believe we meant to prove that there are times and sea- 
sons when all men, with properly regulated dispositions, 
ought to be able to relish a good novel. Let us beware, 
however, of the opposite extreme. We grieve to say it, 
but this is far too much of a novel-reading generation. 
Those who live in great towns, and have stated employ- 
ments to which they must give their attention, are 
scarcely aware of the extent of the evil. But in villages 
—in country quarters— in the Baths and Cheltenham* of 
the day — in every comer where there are ladies who have 
nothing to do, and gentlemen who have spare hours to 
dispose of, (and where are those two classes not to be 
met with ?) a novel is the grand panacea— the happy al- 
ternative— the sine qua non. The minds of these per- 
sons, if they had any minds, would be perfect circula- 
ting libraries ; and if you take away one shelf from every 
circulating library in existence, what is it that you 
leave ? — a dead sea of words— a heterogeneous mass of 
uninspired ideas— a desert of vulgarism and insipidity. 
No wonder that an utter destruction of the faculty of 
memory is the invariable lot of the novel-devourer. 
44 One reads so many of these books, that really the last 
drives that which preceded it out of the head,*’ is a re- 
mark which may be heard every day ; but to us it sug- 
gests notions particularly repulsive. It seems to imply 
not only that the book has been read for the mere sake 
of the momentary excitation, as one might take a dram 
of opium or of ardent spirits, but that the vicious indul- 
gence has become a habit, and that, in co n seq ue nce, the 
mind has been rendered totally unfit for the exertion of 
the most common-place activity. We have far too many 
modifications of a Lydia Languish both in our fashion- 
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able and unfashionable society, both among our men ' 
and our women— for there is little distinction of sex i 
among those who read only the trash of circulating li- i 
braries. “But these novels, we are told, have so much im- I 
proved of late, it is quite a duty to peruse them now, ; 
they are so full of instruction, and exhibit so extensive 
a knowledge of real life ! This is another wretched fal- 
lacy. The stuff we used to have about the beginning 
of the present century was not one whit worse than 
much of the stuff that has been poured out upon us 
within the last five years. Its features mav be some- 
what changed ; — passion is more the order of the day — 
strong unnatural contrasts — lights and shades splashed 
on in such a manner as to produce the portraits of 
monsters — preposterous views of individual character, 
and mawkish sketches of general society — these *re the 
distinguixhing ingredients of all second-rate and fiftieth- 
rati modern novels* Our predecessors were content to 
dribble out inanity more quietly; three volumes of 
babble picked up at a milliner's tea-table, and spiced 
with so occ*S'onal infusion of immorality, constituted 
their dish of fiction. We are by no means sure that the 
change has beeo for the better. Now, there are more 
pretensions and false bloom outside, but the core is as 
rotten as ever ; — we would as soon put the I^idenhall- 
street novels of 1800 as of 1828 into the hands of our 
daughters. 

It may be gathered from these observations, that while 
we are prepared to do justice to any novel which will 
bear the test of critical examination, we are at the same 
time determined to extend no mercy whatever to any in- 
j ferior work of this kind to which our notice may be di- 
rected. The existing rage for novel-writing should be 
checked ; and the best way to do this, is to make a few 
examples of the most notorious and hardened offenders. 
—We come now to speak of “ The Disowned.” 

The author of this novel, a Mr Bulwer, is, we think, a 
clever man ; but his book, on the whole, is a piece of great 
absurdity. Patiently have we waded through it— four long, 
thick volumes— and we must confess we should not like to 
have t» e task to perform over again. The plot (and though 
some authors affect to despUe a plot, it is of the first im- 
portance in a novel) is the most disjointed and rambling 
thing imaginable ; and even were we to consent to lay 
no great stress on this objection, and look upon the book 
as only a succession of individual scenes, we should still 
have to say, that these were, hi many instances, forced 
and unnatural, and conveyed no distinct picture of ac- 
tual and existing life. But still we are inclined to se- 
parate the work from its author, who, we suspect, has 
miscalculated his own powers, and, from a wi*h to do 
too much, has done next to nothing. Your modem no- 
vel-writer is by no means contented to be simple and im- 
pressive. — he must be overpowering and sublime. Nor 
is it sufficient for him to display a moderate share of 
acquaintance with different grades of society, and of 
knowledge generally, — he must affect complete fami- 
liarity with all things in heaven and earth ; science, and 
philosophy, and history, must be his play-things ; the 
very highest circles must be open to him, and lie must 
have studied human nature in the very lowest dens of 
vice and misery. Heaven bless him ! does he know what 
he is about ? It is no light thing to set up for a Shak- 
speare, — at least, we are among those who entertain the 
old-fashioned prejudice, that a Shakspeare, or an Admi- 
rable Crichton, makes his appearance only once in the re- 
volution of centuries. The author of 44 The Disowned” 
is a clever man — young, we presume, with a good deal of 
unpruned genius about him ; but, if ever his mamma, 
or his grandmamma, told him he was a Shakspeare, we 
beg, most positively, to contradict the excellent old la- 
dies. 

We have not read “ Pelham,” which, we are informed, 
.has sold well, and contains somepo werful passages ; but we 
should have expected a more successful second effort than 


44 The Disowned.” One of the chief faults of the bool 
is, that it is three-fourths too long ; and it is spun out 
to this length by means of a hundred dull and hasty 
Scenes, which have no Connexion whatever with the story, 
and which seem to haVe been introduced for die sole pur. 
pose of contributing to the production of four volumes. 
Another fault is, that half-a-dozen plots, or narratives, 
are carried on at the same time, scarcely in the least in* 
terwoven with each other, and none of them, so far as 
we can see^ possessing any very extraordinary interest. 
Another fault is, that the hero and heroine are profoundly 
common-place and insipid ; and that the other characters 
are much over-coloured, and, in several instances, directly 
opposed to the truth of nature. Another fault is, that the 
sketches of high life are not the least 1 ke high life, or, 
at all events, want that vividness and minuteness of de- 
lineation which would have given them force and inte- 
rest Another fault is, that the principal incidents oat. 
rage all probability. It would not be difficult to state 
more faults, but these may suffice. 

Now, it is quite possible that a book maybe a stupid 
book as a book, and yet the author may make it evident, 
in the course of it, that he has talents worth cultivating. 
This is the case at present before us. There is • great 
deficiency of judgment, but a very considerable supply 
of cleverness, in 44 The Disowned.” We susper, how- 
ever, the success which has attended 44 Pelham,” and 
the praises of his friends, have induced our author to think 
himself a greater man than he really is. He writes ra- 
ther too much as if he had been born to set the world 
on fire. He fancies he has a far more comprehensive 
mind, than, with all deference, we believe him to have. 
Had he been contented to concentrate his powers upon 
one theme and object, he would, in all probability, have 
distinguished himself ; but, having scattered than over 
a thousand, it is only here and there that we discover 
the seeds of what is really valuable. High life, lowlife, 
middle life, all sorts of life ; passion, principle, feeling, 
virtue, vice, sentiment, humour, patbos, metaphysics, 
poetry, are all jumbled together in the sublimity of com- 
plete confusion. In his next effort, — for it is evident that 
he will spin many a long yarn yet, — let hhA limit him* 
self to one design ; let him despise the stage.trick of 
sudden transitions and violent contrasts ; let him look 
a little more at ordinary human nature, and eschew those 
anomalous productions he has set before us under the 
name of men and women ; let him bridle in his strag- 
gling and over-meuLsome imagination, and be tas 
grand and more common-place, and he will write shook 
which will be more liked, and better understood by sen- 
sible men. Meantime, we shall pay him a compliment, 
which we think his four volumes deserve, by selecting i 
favourable specimen of his style of sketching character ; 
and shall entitle it 

▲ BREAKFAST SCENE. 

44 In about an hour Mrs Copperas descended, and 
mutual compliments were exchanged ; to her succeeded 
Mr Copperas, who was well scolded for his laziness; 
and to them Master Adolphus Copperas, who was also 
chidingly termed a naughty darling, for the same of- 
fence. Now, then, Mrs Copperas prepared the tea, 
which she did in the approved method, adopted by all 
ladies to whom economy is dearer than renow*, via* the 
least possible quantity o f hot water ; after this mixture 
had become as black and as bitter as it could possibly 
be, without any adjunct from the apothecary’s skill h 
was suddenly drenched with a copious diffusion, and as 
suddenly poured forth, weak, washy, and abominable, 
into four cups, severally appertaining unto the four par- 
takers of the matutinal nectar. 

44 Then the conversation began to flow. Mrs Cop- 
peras was a fine lady, and a sentimentalist ; very obser- 
vant of the little niceties of phrase and manner. H J 
Copperas was a stock-jobber, and a wit ; loved a good 
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Kit in each capacity ; was very round, very short, and 
very much Vice a John Dory, and saw in the features 
and mind of the little Copperas the exact representative 
of himself. 

44 4 Adolphus, my love,’ said Mrs Copperas, 4 mind 
what I told you, and sit upright Mr Linden, will you 
allow me to cut you a lectle piece of this roll ?* 

u 4 Thank you.’ said Clarence ; 4 1 will trouble you 
rather (or the whole of it* 

1 ‘ Conceive Mrs Copperas’s dismay ! From that mo- 
ment she saw herself eaten out of house and home ; be- 
sides, as she afterwards observed to her friend Miss Bar- 
bara York, 4 the vulgarity of such an amazing appe- 
tite!* 

44 4 Any commands in the City, Mr Linden ?’ asked 
the husband. 4 A coach will pass by our door in a few, 
nrnutes—must be on 'Change in half an hour. Come, 
my love, another cup of tea — make haste — I have scarce- 
ly a moment to take my fare for the inside, before 
coachee takes hit for the outside. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mr 
Linden.' 

44 4 Lord, Mr Copperas !’ said his helpmate, 4 how 
can you be so silly ? Setting such an example to your 
son. too Nev^jr mind him, Adolphus, my love. Fy, 
child, aVt you ashamed of yourself? Never put the 
spoon in the cup till you have done tea : I must really 
send you to school to learn manners. We have a very 
pretty little collection of books here, Mr Linden, if you 

would like to read an hour or two after breakfast. 

Child, take your hands out of your pockets. AU the 
best^clas^ics, X believe — Telemachus, and Young's 
Night X noughts, and Joseph Andrews, and the Specta- 
tor, and Pope's Iliad, and Creech’s Lucretius ; but you 
will look over them yourself. This is Liberty Hall, as 
well as Copperas Bower, Mr Linden !' 

44 4 Well, ray love,’ said the stock-jpbber, 4 1 believe 
I must be off Here — Tom — Tom-l(Mr de Warrens 
had just entered the room with some more hot water, to 
weaken still farther the poor remains of what was once 
| the tea) — Tom — just run out and stop the coach ; it 
will be by ia five minutes.' 

41 4 Have not I prayed and besought you many and 
many a time, Mr Copperas,' said the lady, rebukingly, 

4 not to call De Warrens by his Christian name ? Don’t 
you know, that all people in genteel life, who only keep 
one servant, invariably call him by his surname, as if 
he were the butler, you know ?' 

44 4 Now, that is too good, my love,' said Copperas. 

4 1 will call poor Tom by any surname you please, but 
I really can't pass him off for a butler ! Ha ! ha 1 ha ! 
you must excuse me there, my love.' 

44 4 And pray, why not, Mr Copperas ? I have known 
many a butler bungle more at a cork than he does ; and 
prav, tell me, who did you ever sec wait better at din- 
ner?’ 

44 4 He wait at dinner, my love ! It is not he who 
waits.’ 

44 4 Who then, Mr Copperas ?* 

44 4 Why, we, my love ; it’s we who wait at dinner ; 
hut that's the cook’s fault, not his.' 

44 4 Pshaw ! Mr Copperas.— Adolphus, my love, sit 
upright, darling.* 

44 Hese De Warrens cried from the bottom of the stairs 
*—* Heaster, the coach be coming up.* 

“ 4 There won't be room for it to turn, then,’ said the 
facetious Mr Copperas, looking round the apartment, as 

he took the words literally. 4 What coach is it, boy ?* 
Now -that was not the age in which coaches scoured 
City every half hour, and Mr Copperas knew the 
■ame of the coach as well as he knew his own. 

* 4 It be the Swallow coach, sir.’ 

44 4 Oh, very well ; — thep, since I have swallowed in 
r o9, Iiwiil now roll in the Swallow»-ha ! ha 1 ha 1 
°0Pd bye, Mr Linden.’ 

u No sooner bad the witty stock-jobber left the room, 


than Mrs Copperas seemed to expand into a new exist- 
ence. 4 My husband, air,’ said she, apologetically, 4 is 
so odd ; but he’s an excellent, sterling character ; and 
that, you know, Mr Linden, tells more in domestic life 
than all the shining qualities which captivate the fancy. 
I am sure, Mr Linden, that the moralist is right in ad- 
monishing us to prefer the gold to the tinseL I have 
now been married some years, and every year seems hap. 
pier than the last ; but then, Mr Linden, it is such plea- 
sure to contemplate the growing graces of the sweet 
pledge of our mutual love — Adolphus, my dear, keep 
your feet still, and take your hands out of your pockets.* 

44 A short pause ensued. 

44 4 We see a great deal of company,’ said Mrs Cop- 
peras, pompously, ‘and of the very best description. 
Sometimes we are favoured by the society of the great 
Mr Talbot, a gentleman of immense fortune, and quite 
the courtier. He is, it is true, a little eccentric in his 
dress ; but then he was a celebrated beau in his young, 
days. He is our next neighbour — you can see his house 
out of the window, just across the garden them We 
I have also sometime* our humble board graced by a very. 

! elegant friend of mine. Miss Barbara York, a lady of 
very high connexions — her first cousin was a Lord Mayor 

--Adolphus, my dear, what are you about ? Well, Mr 

Linden, you will find your retreat quite undisturbed. I 
must go about the household affairs ; — not that I do any 
thing more than superintend, you know, sir; but I think 
no lady should be above consulting her husband’s inte- 
rests. That’s what I call true old English conjugal af- 
fection. — Come, Adolphus, my dear.* 

44 And Clarence was now alone. 4 1 fear, 1 thought 
he, 4 that I shall get on very indifferently with these peo- 
ple. Taught by books, not experience, I fondly ima- 
gined that there were very few to whom I could not suit 
myself ; but I have yet to learn, that there are certain 
vulgarities which ask long familiarity wjth their cause 
and effect, rightly to understand and patently to endure. 
The outward coarseness of the lowest orders, the mental 
grossxkreti of the highest, I can readily suppose it easy 
to forgive ; for the former does not offend one's feeling-, 
nor the latter one’s habits ; but this base, pretending, 
noisy, scarlet vulgarity of the middle rankv— which has 
all the rudeness of its inferiors, with all the arrogance 
and heartlessness of its betters, — this pounds aod pence 
patch- work of the worst and most tawdry shreds and 
rags of manners, is alike sickening to one’s love of hu- 
man nature, and one’s refinement of taste. But it will 
not do for me to be misanthropical ; and (as Dr Larin- 
as was wont t ; say) the great merit of philosophy, when 
it cannot command circumstances, is to reconcile us to 
them." P. 171—79. 

There is one tiling to be said in favour of 44 The Dis- 
owned.” The rtader is inclined to go on with it after 
he has once commenced, always expecting something 
better than he ever really meets with ; and he closes the 
fourth volume with the conviction, that, had there been 
a fifth, the author’s abilities would have been made more 
conspicuous in it The fact is, that his abilities have 
been misdirected ; and time and experience will proba- 
bly show him his error. 


Annals of the Caledonians, Piets , and Scots j and of 
Strathclyde , Cumberland , Galloway , and Murray . 
By Joseph Ritson, Esq. 2 vols. Edinburgh ; VV. 
and D. L&ing. 1828. 

Tuts is another posthumous work of the late indefa- 
tigable antiquarian, Joseph Ritson. It possesses several 
features of much interest ; and we are glad that it has 
been given to the public. Lord Hailes, in his valuable 
44 Annals,” has stated his conviction, that, previous to 
the accession of Malcolm IIL, (which was in the year 
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1067,) the history of Scotland is involved in obscurity “ if not absolutely manifest, it is, at least, highly pro- 
and fable. Ritson appears to have been far from satis- bable, that the whole island of Britain was originally 
fied with this sweeping conclusion ; and with his accus- peopled by the Celts or Gauls,” whom, Tacitus says, 
tomed spirit of laborious research, he undertook to remove the Britons universally resembled in their religion, 1 n- 
some of that obscurity, and to convert into historical guage, and manners ; although, it must be confessed, 
truth much, which to others had appeared little better the historian himself rather favours the opinion of our 
than romance. Accordingly, in the present work, he German descent Be this as it may, it is certain that 
has extended the limits of authentic history for many the Caledonians were a distinct people at the time of 
centuries, and his labours only end where those of Lord Agricola's invasion of this country, and from their in- 
Hailes begin. habiting the extreme northern districts of the island, be- 

lt must not, however, be supposed, that either Rit- tween the Murray Frith and Cape Wrath, it would seem 
son, or any one else, from the scanty materials re- not improbable that they were, as Pinkerton supposes, 
maining from which to glean information, could far- a horde of Cithbri or Cimmerii who had not come, like 
nish a full and complete narrative of the aboriginal in- the other Celts, through Gaul, but had crossed from 
habitants of this country. All that can reasonably be Jutland. Spreading southwards, the Caledonians rapid- 
expected, is some glimpses of additional light, — a few lv gained ground ; and the celebrated battle fought on 
distinct notions regarding those remote ancestors from tne confines of their dominions between Galgacus and 
whom we have sprung,— and some notices of the state Agricola, “ ad raontem Grampium,” seems to have 
of society existing among them. Of the Caledonians, taken place in Aberdeenshire, and, probably, in that part 
who were of a race perfectly distinct from either the of it called Buchan. The great walls afterwards built by 
Scots or the Piets, and who were certainly the most an- the Emperors Hadrian, Antoninus, and Severus, appear 
cient, if not the indigenous, inhabitants of this coun- to have been intended to prevent the Caledonians from 
try, the only genuine account is to be found in the wri- making incursions into that part of the island which the 
tings or remains of Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and one or two Romans had conquered ; for the Caledonians themselves 
others of less note, who were also Roman citisens, and, they were never able to subdue. In the reign of the Em- 
of course, wrote in Latin ; and to these may be added, peror Maximilian, the Romans, harassed and weakened 
the Chronicles of Richard of Cirencester, a monk of with civil dissensions, could pay little attention to so 
Westminster, in the fifteenth century, “ into whose hands distant a conquest as Britain, and the consequence was, 
had fallen certain collections of a Roman general, and that a general revolt took place throughout the whole 
whose compilation, including a curious ancient map of island ; and, as the old historian Procopius informs us, 
Britain, was originally printed at Copenhagen, in 1757.’* “ the Romans were never able to recover Britain, but 
The information to be obtained concerning the Piets and from that time it was in the rule of tyrants.” In other 
Scots is still more meagre and doubtful; and the two words, the island was divided into a number of petty king- 
authors, in particular, who enter most into details, — doms and tribes, who waged perpetual war against each 
John de Foraun, who wrote the ScotUchronicon , and An- other, in the hope of increasing their respective power, 
drew of Wyntown, who wrote the “ Oryginale Chrony- and only occasionally, like the states of Greece, entered 
kil of Scotland,” — are well known to be both gross forgers into a general confederacy when threatened by any fo- 
and falsificators, so that little or no reliance can be placed reign invasion from the Danes or others, 
on their statements. The plan, however, which Mr Rit- In Scotland there seem, about this time, to have been 
son has adopted in these “ Annals,” is simple and good, three nations, who divided the country among them- 
He treats successively of distinct tribes and districts, and, 4*lves, and were each independent. These were the 
after a few introductory remarks on each, he proceeds to Caledonian $, the Piets, and the Scott. Of the Caledo- 
eoHect, from various sources, and arrange chronologically, nians we have already spoken. The earliest mention 
such extracts and passages from ancient writers, as tend made of the Piets is by a Latin author of inferior note, 
to elucidate the history of the times, always subjoining in the year 296. It seems quite certain that the Piets 
translations. It is impossible to attempt any thing like an were not known in Britain till the third century. Whence 
analysis of all the materials he has thus collected, which; they came is matter of complete dubiety, though it is 
indeed, in many instances, abound much more in anti- probable that they were of a more southern origin than 

3 uarian lore, than in facts calculated to instruct and please the Caledonians. Ritson does not think that they de- 
ie general reader ; but a few of the leading results of his rived the name of Piets from the circumstance of their 
researches are important, and ought to be communicated being picti, or painted. The practice of painting the body 
to our readers, who may not choose to peruse the whole prevailed almost universally among the barbarous na- 
work with that care which we have bestowed upon it. tions of antiquity, and no distinguishing appellation 
It appears, then, that the earliest mention to be found could be derived from a custom so very common. The 
anv whereof the British Islands is in the ancient treatise Roman poets are continually speaking of tribes which 
“ Of the World,” usually ascribed to Aristotle. By him they describe as picti, virides , ccernlei, and all these 
they are classed under the general name of Albion ; but epithets, in addition to those of injecti and fiav i, may 
that this appellation was suggested by some early mari- be found applied to the Britons generally. Pinkerton is 
ner, who happened to sail near some of the high chalky of opinion that Piet is a corruption of Peht or Pet , and 
cliffs which here and there line the coast) is improbable, that Pet is equivalent to Vet, and that therefore this 
as Xiwto; , and not albus, is the Greek word signifying people must have come from Vetland , which he main- 
rehite • Tacitus introduces us to the name Britain , ana tains is the same as Jutland in Norway. This is a to- 
he is the first writer who attempts any description of the lerably ingenious specimen of the power of etymology ; 
northern part of. the island, which he calls Caledonia, but if this species of reasoning were admitted, the Piets 
Whether this designation has any connexion with Caly- might be made to have come from any comer of the 
don, an ancient and famous city of AStolia, in Greece, is globe. Wherever they came from, they were a bold and 
not known. A very fierce dispute rages among antiquari- hardy race, and had probably made more progress in the 
ans as to the manner in which not only Caledonia, but all art of war than the Caledonians, whom they speedily sup- 
Britam, was originally peopled. It is, on all hands, allow- planted in their ancient possessions, and reduced almost 
ed to be unphilosophical (though we confess we do not ex- to the condition of a conquered nation. It was on the 
actly see why) to talk of indigenous inhabitants even Orkney Islands that the Piets first landed, and from 
on a continent, and much more so on an island. One thence they speedily found their way over to the main- 
party is clear that the Caledonians came originally from land. To add to the animosity with which their wars 
Germany, and the other is no less certain that they came were carried on with the Caledonians and Scots, their 
from Gaol, and are of Celtic origin. Ritson thinks that religious feelings were as directly opposed as their inte- 
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rests. The Britons had very generally embraced Christ- The Annals of Strathclyde, of Cumberland, of Gal- 
ianity, so early as the year i50 ; whereas the Piets were Iowa y, and of Murray, which occupy the latter half of 
obstinate Pagans. To what precise mode of superstition the second volume, are of less general interest, though 
they were attached, cannot now be ascertained ; though in many respects curious and well deserving of atten- 
it is pretty evident that it was not heathenism, but a tion. On the wholes we cannot but consider this work 
much darker creed, and gloomier mythology. Their an important addition to our national and antiquarian 
Scottish captives they treated as slaves ; and in all things literature. 

— language, religion, dress, and manners, — kept them- 
selves totally distinct. What their language was cannot — ■ - - ■= 

be proved, although some have asserted it to have been 

Gothic .there is now no vestige of it remaining. They Letters addressed to a Young Person in India, calcula - 
were always considered as interlopers, and hated as such ted to qffbrd instruction for his conduct in general , 

by the other inhabitants of Scotland ; and, at length, af- and more especially in his intercourse with the Na- 
tes their dynasty had existed for upwards of four hun. tives. By Lieut. -Colonel John Briggs, late Resi- 

dred years, from the fifth to the ninth century, and the dent at Satara. London. John Murray, 1628. Pp. 

terror of their name had spread over more than one-half 241. 

of the island, Kenneth MacAlpin, king of Scots, a man 

of great military prowess, waged war against them so suC- Wit h the exception of their own, there is perhaps no 
cessfully, that the whole nation was finally and for ever country in which the British take so strong an interest 
rooted out, either slaughtered in battle, or forced to fly as India. By far the most extensive and lucrative ef 
the country. all our colonial possessions, it has been the means of 

The Scots, a Celtic tribe, in the opinion of Ritson, raising thousands to wealth and rank, who, had they 
originally made their appearance in Ireland, some time remained at home, would never have been able to step . 
during the third century. They were a very rude and out of that limited sphere to which their birth had 
savage people, and are accused by St Jerome of being consigned them. Nor has a reciprocity of benefits 
cannibals. It was to a portion of Ireland that they first been wanting ; for if we have extracted wraith from In- 
gave the name of Scotia , which they afterwards trans- dia, India is indebted to us for rapid advances in civili- 
tferred to the southern districts of the more ancient Ca- zation, and all the arts of good government and social 
ledonia. Ritson is by no means inclined to go into the life. In this arrangement, one may almost trace the 
opinion, that the word Scotia has any connexion with hand of retributive justice. At a much earlier period 
Scythia , which he calls the “ officina gentium, or manu- of the world's history, it was from and not to the East 
factory of nations.** Pinkerton and others, on the con- that civilization flowed. As if the sun had possessed 
trary, are clear that the Scots and Scythians are the an influence over the mind of man similar to that it 
aame, the name being derived thus, — Scythia , Scytia , maintains over the vegetable kingdom, the arts and 
Sciticus, Sections , Scotia, There certainly have been sciences first sprang to maturity in those climes where 
etymologies much farther fetched ; but Ritson will not its warmth is most felt. With knowledge came power, 
allow it any weight, remarking that it only serves to re- and conquest strode on towards the west. As not un- 
mind him of the ludicrous etymology of Golden Pippin: frequently happens, however, the pupil soon became 
— H Hooper , cooper , diaper \ napkin, pipkin , king Pe- greater than the master ; the infirmities of age fell upon 
pin, golden Pippin.” He appeals to their language as the latter, whilst the former walked forth rejoicing in his ' 
still to be found in fragments, or entire works, written new strength. The people of the East came to be ne- 
from the fifth to the tenth eenturiea, to prove that the glected amongst the more engrossing concerns that agL 
Scots are clearly a Celtic race ; and it is very probable tated the occidental portions of the old world ; and even 
that he is right ; nor would it be of very vast moment so early as the times of Alexander the Great, the Indus 
were he wrong. Argyleshire was the first territory which was an almost unknown river, and the mighty monarchs 
these Scots possessed in this country, and the district who came forth to meet the ambitious Macedonian with 
was then known by the name of Dalriada. They gra- their embattled host of elephants, and with a splendour 
dually extended themselves over the Hebrides, and along that dazzled and astonished his poorer troops, were pre- 
the northern shores of the Clyde. It was not, however, till posterously treated by them as barbarians. Centuries 
the eleventh century, that the name of Scotia, or Scotland , passed on, and the East was almost forgotten. The go- 
was given to the country now so called. Their prirci- vemments of Greece and Rome rose and fell ; Constan- 
tive dialect, which differed little from the Irish Gaelic, tinople lorded it over the land of the Cesars j the north 
continued in use, with both prince and people, till the shook off its lethargy, and arose in rude strength, first 
reign of Malcolm III., surnamed Canmore , in 1057. to overwhelm, and finally to re-invigorate the effeminate 
From that time, the Saxon or English, from a variety of south ; the claims of any one country to universal do- 
causes, gradually usurped its place, till it became at minion were overturned for ever ; France had her Char- 
length confined to the Hebrides, and those more remote lemagne — Germany her Otho— Spain her Caliphat — 
districts of the west and north Highlands, which the and England her Alfred. At first all was confusion, 
Scots took possession of on their evacuation by the Piets, war, bloodshed, and darkness ; but the elements of what 
The Scots seem originally to have been held in great is good are never thrown in a moment into exact har- 
contempt by the English, who, there can be no doubt, mony, either in the moral or physical world. Indepen- 
advanced much more rapidly towards civilization than dence, however, rapidly suggested new and nobler mo- 
they did. It was in the year 496 that Fergus, the first tives for exertion ; the fragments of that ancient beauty 
king of the Scots, after their emigration from Ireland, and refinement, which, in the stir of stronger passions, 
ascended ths petty throne of Argyleshire — the king of had been trampled under foot, were again carefully col- 
Scols, but certainly not of Scotland ; and between that pe- lected, and a new structure, less liable to decay, was 
riod, and the accession of Malcolm III., by which time erected on their ruins. Enterprise succeeded ; com- 
the Piets had been expelled, the Scots and Caledonians merce began to flourish ; peace was understood to be the 
been amalgamated, and the whole formed into one, com- natural and the healthy condition of society, and the ut- 

E aratively powerful, nation, Ritson furnishes us with a termost corners of the earth again communicated amica- 
st, anfl some historical Annals of forty.six intermediate bly with each other. 

Kings, whose characters and exploits are, of course, still The circumstances which in a particular manner di- 
involved in very great obscurity, though we believe be rected the attention of the British to India, the measures 
has thrown upon them all the light that can possibly be they took to acquire a footing there, and the gradual 
obtained. extension of their conquests, it is not necessary at pre- 
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sent to advert to. We found, however, that we had to 
do not with a raw and upstart nation, ignorant and pre- 
suming ; but with one which, though it had, no doubt, 
retrograded considerably from its pristine splendour, was 
proud of its antiquity, jealous of its hard-won honours, 
constant to its institutions, and more than sarramented in 
its religious rites and superstitions. We had to do with a 
people, who, although their learning had little in com- 
mon with that to which we laid daim, were, nevertheless, 
learned after a fashion of their own, and that fashion they 
believed the best. It was not a ho'de of slaves whom we 
had to rule over; it was a powerful and enlightened 
nation whose good-will we were called on to conciliate. 
Of the Hindoos, or original inhabitants of India, little, it 
is true, is known, previous to the invasion of the country 
in the eleventh century by the Mahommedans; but the 
Hindoo Empire had endured for ages before, and it was 
only then that it began to decline. Our own connexion 
with India cannot be said to have existed for longer at 
the roost than a hundred years; and for an account of 
the progress we have made during that time, unparallel- 
ed as it is in the history of the world, we can now refer 
to Orme’s Transactions of the English in India, toge- 
ther with the historical and valuable works of Colonel 
Wilks, Captain Grant Duff, Sir John Malcolm, Sir 
Stamford Raffles, Crawford, and Prinsep. 

The work whose title we have given above, is of a 
different kind from those just named, is written in a 
more familiar style, and aims not so much at being his- 
torical, as at supplying useful information to those who 
are about to commence a career in India, regarding the 
manners and customs, the prejudices and opinions, 
of the people with whom they are to associate. We 
are disposed to speak both of the author and his pro- 
duction in very favourable terras. Colonel Briggs is 
evidently not only a soldier, but a scholar and a gentle- 
man. He takes enlarged and philosophical views of 
the state of society in India ; and we heartily recom- 
mend a perusal of these “ Letters'* to all young men 
who are desirous of divesting themselves of the false and 
distorted notions (unfortunately so prevalent) of the state 
of native society and manners, before attempting to 
achieve their fortune in that country. Our author 
seems to be well acquainted both with the civil and mi- 
litary departments of service in India ; and we are sa- 
tisfied, from the calm and judicious manner in which he 
states them, and the great stock of sound reasoning and 
accurate information which he brings to their support, 
that his opinions are. in both cases, equally deserving 
of attention. A few interesting and instructive extracts, 
which we purpose making, w ill enable our readers to 
judge upon this point for themselves. Colonel Briggs 
thus enforces the necessity of all young men intended 
for India, studying with diligence the Oriental lan- 
guages 

“ I shall be glad to hear what progress yon made in 
vour Oriental studies (of the languages, I mean,) at 
Hertford ; and also, whether you followed my advice, 
by adopting the course of reading I recommended on 
board ship. With respect to the languages, you will 
soon find that nothing can be done without them ; in- 
deed, this point is now so well established, that one of 
the regulations of government expressly states, that no 
civilian shall be deemed eligible to fill any appointment, 
till be has passed an examination in at least one Indian 
language. The veil that exists between us and the na- 
tives can only be removed by mutual and kind inter- 
course. It has long been found inconvenient to trust to 
native interpreters for the transaction of business ; and, 
indeed, it was impossible, as Ion* as that system pre- 
vailed, that we could obtain any real acquaintance with 
the people and their character. The period to which I 
allude has, fortunately, long passed away ; and 1 believe 
baldly an instance now exists, of any European holding 


civil situation of responsibility, removed from the pre- 
sidencies. who is ignorant of the language of the district 
in which he resides. This acquisition, therefore, is by 
no means a matter of choice ; it is essential to your pro- 
gress in the service ; and it is probable, if after two ot 
three years a young man should be found obstinate in 
refusing to apply himself to that point, the government 
would recommend his being altogether removed from a 
profession, the duty of which he persisted in remaining 
incompetent to fulfil. I am sure you have too much 
pride and good sense to require to be urged on this subject; 
and, indeed, 1 know of very, very few instances of younj 
men, so absurd as to neglect it, though, of course, all 
are not equally diligent, or equally capable of barning. 
I conceive six months of close application, in a country 
where the language is spoken, sufficient to acquires to- 
lerably competent acquaintance with the colloquial part; 
and any young man, of ordinary capacity, ought to pas* 
a creditable examination, in a year from die time he be- 
gins ; after which, the current business of hi§ office, and 
the intercourse he maintains with the people, will render 
him, in another year, qualified to translate any docu- 
ment with ease to himself, and to transact business with 
facility.** P. 9, 10. 

In “ Letter VI.’* we find the following excellent ad- 
vice to the young British Officer about to enter the In- 
dian army, and, in all probability, as profoundly igno- 
rant of the men with whom he is to associate, as he is 
of those whom he is to command - 

“ Young men who enter the Indian army as cadets are 
peculiarly situated. They at once join regiments com- 
posed of foreigners, to whose language and habits they 
are entire strangers ; who form a class of men remark- 
able for superstitious attention to habits, and bigoted at- 
tachment to the manners and religious ceremonies of 
their ancestors. Among these people the European 
officer is probably destined to pass the greater part of his 
life ; and one of the first objects of his duty, a- regards 
himself individually, ns well as the men to be placed 
under his command, must be to acquire their language, 
and to become familiar wiih their customs. 

u Indian cadets are usually like yourself, youths from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, who have seen very 
little of the world, and know nothing beyond what they 
have acquired at the schools in which they have been 
educated. It is not surprising, therefore, to find, that 
on their fiist arrival they are struck with astonishment 
at all they see, nor that they should at first dislike, and 
become even disgusted, with the habits of nations so es- 
sentially different from their own. In addition to these 
circumstances, there is another feeling, which, in InJia, 
tends to create a contempt towards the natives, and, 
however absurd the notion, it is, nevertheless, true, that 
their dark complex! ns convey to the mind of a Enro- 
pean a sensation of inferiority. It is a well-known fact, 
that most of the barbarous nations in the universe, and 
the savages found on the several islands discovered by 
modem navigators, are dark, and that the unhappy and 
debased slaves conveyed from the western coast of Africa 
are also black. From this circumstance, which render 
them the objects of commiseration, probably arises the 
rontempt we feel for men of that colour, and which lew* 
us to consider them as a degraded race, whose mi rds are 
incapable of energy, or of the nobler passions of man- 
kind. This prejudice, so commonly prevalent among 
Europeans towards all dark men, makes us too apt to 
identify fairness of complexion with intellectual I 
and civilization, and to associate with the term 4 blaci 
man,* the idea of barbarism and brutality. 

“ These notions are usually brought to India by every 
cadet, and they frequently receive confirmation by w 
association with the officers of the ship, who see an 
know little of the natives of India in general. Their in- 
tercourse is confined to those interested and mercenary 
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individuals abounding at sea-ports in every part of the 
world, and who, feeding on the necessities and ignorance 
of seafaring men, make unfavourable impressions on 
their minds of the whole nation. Yet it would not be 
more unfair in a foreigner to judge of the whole English 
people by the casual communication he maintains with 
toe boatmen and others concerned in clearing ship-, at 
i/tverpool, Black wall, or Portsmouth, than to draw un- 
favourable conclusions of the Hindoo race from the spe- 
cimens which an Englishman sees of the natives of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay. There is, however, an ad- 
ditional reason why a person arriving from on ship, 
board should, on his first landing in this country, be 
more shocked with every strange object he sees, than a 
traveller would be in Europe. In the latter case, al- 
though be meets with great varieties of dress, of modes 
of worship, and of manners, yet there is a general simi- 
larity to what he has always been accustomed. For in- 
stance, though the costumes in Europe vary, still there 
is no absolute nakedness, such as strikes every person 
on arriving in India. This is observable at Madras in 
particular, where, with the exception of a small stripe of 
linen round his girdle, and a sharp. poin ted skull-cap, 
made of leaves, fitting the head, the men in the canoes 
are absolutely naked. To a European the sight is hard- 
ly human, to see a black animal kneeling on three 
bits of wood, connected only with the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut, paddling away, alone, several miles from land. 
Vet, strange to say, these men, on their rude skiffs, pass 
through a tremendous surf on the coast, into which no 
English seaman or English boat dare venture. The na- 
tives, however, fearlessly attend the country boats, filled 
frequently with European passengers, in order to save 
their lives; and they encounter, night and day, not 
only the risk of drowning, but the more serious chance 
of being carried away by sharks, to which animals many 
of them frequently fall victims. As rewards for their 
I services, however, we see these naked Indians adorned 
with medals, presented by Government for their brave 
I exertions in saving the lives of shipwrecked persons, of 
I which they are justly as proud as any military and na- 
val hemes who may have fought for their king ahd 
| country. 

“ In Europe, the climate every where requires that the 
human body should be clothed, which is by no means 
necessary in India. Religion, too, though it assumes va- 
rious forma among the numerous sects of Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, Ac. and the disciples of the Greek 
Church ; still none of these differences shock us by their 
extravagances. We have, in some degree, become fa- 
miliar with them by our education ; and in the course of 
passing from one country to another, a traveller in Eu- 
rope becomes gradually introduced to the novelties which 
occur on his journey. With regard to customs, too, 
though in some respects different, yet there is a general 
similarity preserved throughout the European aod Chris- 
tian nations. The same habit every where prevails of sa- 
luting by uncovering the head ; of sitting on chairs and 
coaches ; of entering houses, and even palaces, with 
shoes ; of eating all sorts of flesh, fish, and fowl, and of 
using knives, forks, and spoons at our meals. All these 
customs are so common, and so universal with us, that 
when we find the whole of them neglected, we are natu- 
rally disposed to think such a people sunk into the low. 
est state of barbarism. Our surprise is not less than that 
of an Indian chief, who one day asked me if we had 
abundant rice crops in England ; but was surprised to 
hear that neither rice, nor any other of the Indian grains, 
wheat excepted, grew in England. Yon will be equally 
astonished, no doubt, to learn, that a great part of a po- 
pulation of a hundred millions of inhabitant", exists, for 
the most part, without eating wheaten bread, flesh, fish, 
or fowl, or drinking fermented liquors of any sort. Both 
the Indian and the European would very naturally ask 
of each other, 4 Then what is it you do subsist on ?’ 


“ What, then, must be the feelings of a person, land- 
ing fresh from I<ondon, without having witnessed any in- 
termediate state of society between the height of Euro- 
pean civilization in the finest city in the universe, and 
that to which he is so suddenly brought ! 

“ All tile severa' shades of similarity which exist in 
European society, are lost in this hemisphere. 

44 The climate, as I have already observed, requires 
the natives to use very little clothing ; and the labouring 
classes, consequently, hardly use any. The middling 
and upper classes, instead of being clad in close broad- 
cloth garments, are habited in long flowing linen robes, 
giving them, in our eyes, an air of effeminacy. The 
men shave their heads, both for cleanliness and comfort, 
and use cotton turbans of various colours, instead of 
hats. These it is rude to take off on any pretence ; so 
that what we do out of courtesy, must to them appear 
ill-bred. The women have their heads uncovered, and 
wear their hair after the fashion of the Greeks. The eye- 
lids of the Mahommedans are tinged with antimony, to 
give the eyea brilliancy, the complexions of the Hin- 
doos are not unfrequentiy dyed yellow with saffron, and 
the teeth of the Mahommedan females are stained black 
as ebony after they marry. 

4 * The dryness and the heat of the climate render it 
unnecessary to use chairs or couches, as in Europe. The 
floors of the rooms of the upper classes are covered with 
carpets, brocades, or fine linens. Upon these they sit, 
eat, and lie down ; hence the custom throughout the East 
of taking off the shoes before entering on them, which, 
soiled by the dirt of the streets, would not only injure the 
furniture, but also pollute the linen garments in which 
they are clad. The custom of removing the shoes from 
off* the feet, on coming into houses and temples, and on 
approaching superiors, is very ancient ; and a stronger 
proof of the fact need not be adduced, than by consult- 
ing the third chapter of Exodus, when God commands 
Moses ‘ to put off* his shoes, fnr he stands on holy 
ground ;* and yet, till we become accustomed to this 
habit, it is extremely repugnant to our feelings to see 
men walking about our bouses with naked feet ; and it 
is the more extraordinary, that we know it is done purely 
out of respect.’* P. 23-—9- 

In corroboration of the high feeling which so often 
characterises the Hindoo, as described in the above ex- 
tract, we cannot do better than subjoin the following 
anecdote s— 

“ While on this subject, I will just relate a circum- 
stance which happened some years ago, connected with 
the epithet 4 black fellow,* which ought to make you 
blush. You are aware that the art of ship-building has 
attained, under the conduct of natives alone, a degree of 
perfection which enables it to bear a fair comparison 
with the tame art in England. The entire construction 
of vessels had been for many years conducted in Bom- 
bay under one Jemsejee, a native Parsee, who, from 
being a common ship-carpenter, rose to become master 
builder in the Company*s dock-yard ; and in the year 
1800, the first frigate built of teak for his Majesty's ser- 
vice was launched into her proper element. The vessel 
had been built solely by natives, and was a proud spe- 
cimen of the perfection they had attained in their art. 
During the preparations for the launch, to which the 
governor and all the naval officers of his Majesty’s Ser- 
vice were invited, it is said, Jemsejee having walked once 
or twice around the vessel, and, elated at her completion 
in so good style, determined to commemorate the event, 
which he did in the following manner. Having gone 
quietly below into the ship’s hold, he caused these re- 
markable words to be carved on the inside of her kelson : 
— 4 This ship was built by a d — d black fellow, A. D. 
1800.’ The circumstance was unknown fur some years 
afterwards, until the vessel was brought into dock, and 
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emaejee mentioned the fact, and pointed out the inacrip- 
lon.” P. 16, 17. 

As to the religion and superstitions rites of the Hin- 
00 s, Colonel Briggs seems justly to be of opinion, that 
ny attempt on the part of the British government to 
rat a stop, by means of legislative enactments, to what 
ippears to be most obnoxious, would be attended with 
he very worst consequences. It has been invariably 
bund, that violent measures in religious matters are 
nuch more apt to make martyrs than converts; and 
lowever shocking even the destruction of female infants, 
rad the self-immolation of widows may appear to us, 
:hese are old and deeply -founded sacred ana civil privi- 
leges, which the people would only cling to the more 
fondly as soon as they perceived the slightest symptoms 
:>f their being wrested from them. The gradual progress 
of civilisation, of more enlightened views, and of a bet- 
ter faith, must be left to etfect that which force need 
never hope to accomplish. Our last extract describes 
an Indian fair ; and, in connexion with that subject, 
contaius some remarks on Indian superstition, in which 
we heartily concur 

44 Besides the markets, there are annual or half-yearly 
fairs, held in commemoration of some particular event 
connected with the town or city, or in honour of some 
local deity or shrine. These tairs present a very good 
sample of the manners of the lower orders, and will, I 
have no doubt, excite a good deal of interest. You will 
be equally surprised and entertained, I think, at wit- 
nessing, on these occasions, a spectacle so nearly resem- 
bling similar sights in England. 

“ The festival seems to level much of the distinction 
of caste, and the separation of the sexes. Booths are 
erected on each side of a wide street, formed for the oc- 
casion on some common, or perhaps the dry part of the 
bed of a broad river, for the better display of the articles 
of sale. Here may be seen, exhibited at the same time, 
the silks of China and the broad cloth of Europe ; the 
dried fruits and other productions of Cashmere and Per- 
sia, and the several manufactures of India. Here, as in 
England, may be seen, also, all sorts of amusements cal- 
culated to please youth, as well as toys of every descrip- 
tion, from the squeaking penny trumpet, the tinsel sword 
and gun, down to dolls, and kings and queens, displayed 
in gorgeous array, in cakes composed of sugar instead of 
gingerbread. At one place may be seen tigers and other 
wild beasts become domesticated, while the facetious and 
mischievous monkey, riding on a goat by way of a char- 
ger, is always present where fun is to be looked for. At 
another are jugglers, mountebanks, and stage-players in 
all directions, with puppet-shows, and the attractive ups 
and downs and roundabouts, at a halfpenny fpr twenty 
turns, filled with giggling girls and awkward clowns 5 at 
one moment laughing wildly,— -at another, screaming 
with affected apprehension, as they ascend the air in their 
little swinging boxes. On the outskirts of the crowd are 
the markets for corn, cattle, sheep, and horses ; and last, 
though not the least important branch of the ceremony, 
it the approach of the gigantic Hindoo car, thirty feet in 
height, with wheels of proportionate dimensions. With- 
in this vehicle is seated the idol, the object of the anni- 
versary, which is seen advancing slowly through the main 
street, covered with gold cloths and flowers, and drawn 
by several hundred persons, who think it an act of devo- 
tion to put a hand to the labour of dragging this huge 
moving temple. On these occasions, decrepid old men 
and women, tired of life, voluntarily sacrifice themselves, 
by allowing the wheels to pass over them. The occur- 
rence, however, is becoming more rare daily, and the 
march of intellect will, I have no doubt, in the course of 
time, tend altogether to do away the practice. 

“ It is sometimes asserted that our government should 
interpose to put a stop to this last proceeding. Bigotry 
is easily alarmed at the idea of persecution ; and if such 


a notion were once to gain ground in India, it is diffi- 
cult to say where the consequences might end* The very 
idea of prohibition would, probably, excite a vast num- 
ber more to sacrifice themselves than before, not only as 
devotees to the deity, but as martyrs to uphold their re- 
ligious prejudices ; and where one victim is now occasion- 
ally heard of, fifty would then take place. In case of 
any attempt to put it down by force, (and th* t agdy prac- 
ticable way of doing so would be by prohibiting the pro- 
cession altogether, or by accompanying the car with arm- 
ed men,) the cry of • Religion is in danger !' would every- 
where be beard ; advantage would be taken of the cir- 
cumstance by designing people ; disaffection to our go- 
vernment would, perhaps, after spreading from one class 
to another, communicate to our troops, and bring the 
ill-effects of our interference before us in a shape and at 
a time when it might be as dangerous to prosecute the 
measure of prevention, as it would then be difficult or 
impolitic to recede from it.” 

We should have been glad to have quoted still more 
copiously from this volume, but we think we have said 
enough to Induce such of our readers as are personally 
interested in the subject, to peruse the book itself, which 
they will do both with profit and pleasure. There is 
added to the 44 Letters” a copy of the 44 Instructions” 
which Sir John Malcolm, when he left Central India, 
bestowed as a legacy upon all the officers who had acted 
under his orders. So highly did the different Indian 
governments think of these Instructions, that they or- 
dered them to be printed and widely circulated among 
all their civil servants. It will be round, that the opi- 
nions of Sir John Malcolm, than whom no one had 
ever better opportunities of knowing the Asiatics, en- 
tirely coincide in all essential particulars with those of 
Colonel Briggs. 


Virtue's Picturesque Beauties of Great Britain ; in a 
Series of Views by the most celebrated Artiste. Ac- 
companied by Historical , Topographical , Critical, and 
Biographical Notices. Publishing in Numbers. Lon- 
don ; O. Virtue. 

Thts is a cheap and very prettily-executed work. 
Each Number contains four views, well drawn and en- 
graved, with appropriate letter-press descriptions : and 
the price is only one shilling. There are to be five Num- 
bers in each Part, and each Part is to illustrate a coun- 
ty. Kent has been selected to begin with ; and in the 
Numbers before us are views, among others, of Canter- 
bury, Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells. The Beauties 
of Somersetshire are to appear early in January. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ▲ PARSONAGE. 

THE SETTLEMENT. 

44 The settlement !” said an honest woman, as she 
stood in the door-way of her own cottage, inquiring of 
the passing crowd why they were all hurrying towards 
the parish-kirk ; — 44 The settlement, indeed ! Gude troth, 
— ye may place him, — but it’s out o* the power o' a* the 
presbyteries in the kirk o’ Scotland to settle him, I trow.” 
Whether or not the sage, though somewhat illiberal, ob- 
servation of the said aged woman had any reference to my 
own particular case, 1 do not arrest my narrative 40 de- 
termine ; but of this I am certain, that upon the 25th 
day of September 1813, and just in time for the half- 
year’s stipend, I was regularly ordained minister of a 
country parish. Previous, however, to this conclusive mea- 
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sure, note of preparation had been given by what is termed 
the moderation of a call, held in my absence, and in the pa- 
riah church ; at which the moderator of the presbytery of 
the bounds presided, with a large folio sheet, inviting heri- 
tors, heads of families,— all and sundry, to subscribe a call, 
or parochial invitation, to their new pastor. This, as is well 
known, has long become a dead letter, and is under- 
stood, even by the people themselves, to imply no power 
whatever,— possessed or exercised by them,— towards the 
procuring of a settlement for any particular presentee ; 
it is, however, not entirely useless, or even meaningless, 
as it affords an opportunity to the more respectable and 
better disposed part of the congregation of strengthening 
their future pastor’s hands, and of convincing him, that 
if be is willing and prepared to impart, they are every 
way favourably disposed to receive instruction. Hap- 
pily far the peace aod comfort of the church, this is the 
moderate and peaceable view which is now taken of such 
proceedings ; though the days have been, and that with- 
in the Laps* of fifty years, when the moderation of a call 
would have occasioned the sailing for, and the vigorous 
interposition Of, the civil power, in the somewhat unhal- 
lowed muster of muskets and bayonets. My call was, 
howcoreu moderated, ms” with all possible decency, and 
every exhibition of kindly feeling on the part of the pa- 
rish ; and I glory to this time in the fact, that some in- 
dividual* who were incapable of subscribing, actually af- 
fixed t»> it. their, sign,. or mark. 

After the morning star, arises the sun, and after the 
moderation of a sail come* the still more luminous and 
impressive ceremony of ordination ; and as some of my 
readers may be ignorant, or entertain but a very imper- 
fect notion of this ceremony, I shall give them the cir- 
cumstances somewhat in detail. 

A lawful, or week-day, is always appointed by tile 
presbytery for the ordination of a minister, and what is 
somewhat surprising, the last erdained minister of the 
bounds is appointed to the discharge of this solemn and 
important duty. The bell rings at the usual hour, and 
a sermon, with the customary accompaniments of psalms 
and prayers, is delivered before the members of presby- 
tery, and usually in presence of a crowded congrega- 
tion. This part of the service being concluded, the of- 
ficiating clergyman proceeds to the ordination, which is 
preceded by a number of questions that are directly put 
from the pulpit, and to all of which the presentee, who 
is placed in the midst of the presbytery, and directly 
in front of the pulpit, assents, by an inclination of his 
head, with the exception of the question respecting 
simony, to which an audible and distinctly articulated 
negative is required. The officiating clergyman, who 
is at the same time moderator, then descends from the 
pulpit, and placing himself in a convenient situation 
with reference to the presentee, proceeds to set him 
apart, in a solemn and devotional prayer, to the sacred 
duties of the altar. Ail this while the presentee 
kneels, whilst the rest of the congregation stand ; and 
towards the conclusion of the prayer, and in accord- 
ance with expressions then made use of, the officiating 
minister, in the first place, and then every member of 
presbytery present, place their hands slowly and reve- 
rentially upon the presentee’s head. At this part of the 
ceremony the effect is at the deepest ; the congregation 
is still and breathless, whilst the solemn words of ordi- 
nation fell distinctly, deliberately, and devoutly, from 
Che lips of the speaker. The ordination-prayer beiug 
finished, the brethren shake hands with their newly-ad- 
mitted brother, and the congregation having resumed 
their seats, an address is made from the pulpit, in the 
fine place to the ordained party, and next to the con- 
gregation over which he has been appointed to preside. 
'JTht speaker usually insists, on this occasion, at some 
length, on the nature and importance of the clerical du- 
ties, as well aa on that reciprocal forbearance, attention, 
sad affection which a faithful pastor has a right to ex- 


pect from his flock. Before the blessing is pronounced, 
the congregation are informed that such amongst them 
as wish to welcome their pastor, will have aa opportu- 
nity of shaking hands with him at the east or west 
door of the church, as circumstances may be. Nor can 
any one, who has not experienced the attention, conceive 
any thing more impressive and delightful than this 
simple, but voluntary, act or movement on the part of a 
kindly and well-disposed people. The new minister 
takes his stand a few paces from the church door, and 
the elders of the congregation, together with the more 
aged and influential, generally advance the foremost to 
recognise and welcome their future pastor. Nor is this 
part of the ceremony usually unmixed with more se- 
rious recollections, and even tears of endeared remem- 
brance,— u The worthy man who has left us”— u The 
gude auld man*’ — H The faithful servant of a noble 
master”— “ The poor man’s friend, and the rich man’s 
counsellor” — these are expressions which, coming from 
the heart, reach it, and which, breathing of the fragrance 
of the past, delightfully perfume, as it were, and hallow 
the future. He must be unfit not only for the most de- 
lightful, as well as the most hallowed of all offices, who 
can stand all this unmoved, and who can calmly look 
upon the wrinkled brow, and the hoary head thus stoop- 
ing in all the generous outgoings of endeared recollec- 
tion, without recalling those sabbaths, sermons, visits, 
and prayers, which, in all probability, lay at the founda- 
tion of the whole, and which will yet, at some future 
ordination, form a theme of similar recollections in re- 
gard to the present incumbent. 

I have enjoyed many days of what, in the ordinary 
language of life, is termed happiness. I have rolled, 
whilst a child, in the lee ana sunny slope of a brae, 
ftom noon to eventide, in all the delirium of perfect 
idleness, eyeing for hours the thin cloud coursing over, 
and dimming the blue sky above, or watching the egress- 
ingress, and varied evolutions of all manner of green, 
crested, leather-backed, and long-legged insects. I have 
killed my firsttrout, and after pulling him out with the 
strength of a Sampson, have seen him sporting with the 
hook in his stomach, for minutes of ecstasy, on the 
green bank of a bonny muirland burn. I have spent 
my first sixpence in a village fair, and have even ven- 
tured, whilst yet a stripling, to request the acceptance 
of a fairing, of some country toast, who had bewitched 
half the young men of the neighbourhood. I have seen, 
felt, and fully appreciated those u golden hours” which 
fly away “ on angel wings,” and which bear along with 
them remembrances which neither time nor eternity, 
neither life nor death, will, I believe, ever be able 
to efface from the soul within me ; but of all the hap- 
py days of my life, the day of my settlement was, 
perhaps, the most truly and overpoweringly delightful, 
it was as if all my feelings, under the pressure of a 
thousand atmospheres, had become inconceivably, con- 
densed and elastic. There was a glow, and a light, 
and an expansiveness within, like that which, in Pro- 
fessor Leslie’s account of the earth’s centre, fairly out- 
shoulders and counteracts all incumbent gravitation. 
It was not a darkness visible, but a light invisible, 
which I carefully, but unsuccessfully, strove to cover 
and disguise, but which ever and anon emanated in 
countenance, manner, and movement. Nor am I 
ashamed to own it The past was a past of varied and 
sometimes harassing incident; a morning and noon- 
day of cloud — blast — sunshine — and fragrance ; — exqui- 
site happiness, relieved and shaded by consummate 
misery— -all the extremes which can and do meet within 
the measurement of man’s capability of suffering or en- 
joying. I now longed for a reduced scale of feeling — 
a more equalized tenor of movement — an even, or merely 
undulating pathway of life, over which I might walk 
peaceably and peacefully in the faithful dischargeof duty, 
and in the cherished but softened recollections of past 
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being. All this I had found, and accordingly inscri- 
bed, 

w Inveni porttun ! apes et fortuna, valete! 

Sat me luaistis ; Indite nunc alios,” 

over the gateway of my future dwelling. 

The livings of the Scotch country clergy are poor; 
granted,— and those which are emphatically denomina- 
ted poor livings are quite inadequate to the exigences 
of a minister's family. But still— bear witness, every 

S ower that is interested in the happiness of man— the 
ft of a country minister is naturally a happy one ; sur- 
rounded by a population which is at once comparatively 
moral and intelligent, consequently peaceable, and grate- 
ful for all little services— moving in the discharge of 
official duties, at once intellectual and practical, giving 
almost equal and balanced exercise to the head and to 
the heart. Surrounded, it may be, and in the case of a 
country clergyman, it ought always to be, by all the en- 
dearments of family affection and love— the old stem, 
sheltered and sheltering, rising and overtopping, yet 
leaning and reposing on the young life, and branching 
beneath misfortune ; and reverenced by all that cluster- 
ing phalanx of aged maidenhood, reduced to poverty, 
which occupies the steps to a Scotch pu pit, and is at 
once its ornament and its praise ; useful and indispen- 
sable in all that youth, love, and beauty, are so closely 
interested in ; the spiritual father, as time rolls on, of a 
young and a merry generation, all instructed to respect 
the hand which sprinkled their faces In infancy at the 
baptismal fount, and the lips which first pronounced 
their name in public ; the glorious evenings and morn- 
ings over which duty refuses to establish a claim, and 
which are, therefore, the lawful possession of whim and 
inclination ; the streams, trod and retrod, in bank a d 
sand-bed, till every inhabitant of every pool and gul- 
let is as well known to u the minister” as if he had 
laced them all in his visiting muster-roll ; the gar- 
en, ever new, a d varying in walk, arbour, and fruitage, 
— the minis er’s drawing-room, in fact, where hedri ks 
tea with the younger sisterhood of the parish, of a sum- 
mer evening, and reads Blackwood's Magazine on or- 
dinary occasions ; — ail these, and an i .fi .ity of consi- 
derations besides, converge into one focus, and stand, 
with sunny radiance, one green a* d retired spot, in a 
Scotch valley, where the spire peeps over the trees, and 
the smoke of the minister's manse is observed trailing, 
with particular effect, about four o'clock of a Sabbath 
evening. 

When thee, Jerusalem, I forget,— 
but the very supposition is intolerable. 

J. G. 


PROPOSALS FOR AW EWTIRE CHANGE IW THE 
NATURE OP THINGS. 

" Pereant qui ante not nostra dixerunt !" 

** And ’tis the sad complaint, and almost true, 

Whate'er we write, we bring forth nothing new.” 

Cowrie a. 

The Assyrians say they are the most ancient people on 
the face of the earth. But the Mogul* laugh at the As- 
syrians, whom they consider extremely modern upstarts. 
The Chinese, on their part, turn up their noses at both 
the Assyrians and the Moituls, believing their own ce- 
lestial ancestors to have had possession of the world se- 
veral millions of years before any other nation had been 
heard of. It is a difficult point. I shall uot attempt to 
settle it. But whichever be the most ancient people in 
existence, no one will deny that the world itself is far 
past the meridian of life ; or rather, to speak more 
plainly, that it has fallen long since into its dotage. 
The natural consequence is, that it has become most in- 


sufferably tiresome, and that, of all creations under the 
sun, it is the most monotonous and disagreeable. It is 
continually assuming, nevertheless, th £ airs of a coquette 
of threescore and ten. and serins anxious to impress us 
with the idea, that, phmnix-like, it can renew its youth 
when it pleases ; but its efforts are to trie last degree 
feeble and futile. It is exposed to the influence, it is 
true, of certain laws, which it is pleased to term laws of 
change, but which, from the undeviating regularity of 
their operation, might quite as well be called laws of 
uniformity. Is not the rotation of the seasons just as 
certain as the succession through different generations of j 
the same vegetable and animal productions ‘t Sardana- j 
pains, and Nebuchadnezzar, and Semiramis, aad Cam- 
byses, have they not all perspired under a July sun, and 
been wet to the skin by a November shower ? Danaus, 
and Priam, and Codrus, and Solon, have they not all in- 
haled the perfume of a rose or a lily, and enjoyed the 
flavour of an apple or an apricot ? Every natural phe- 
nomenon we now see, was seen by men and women who 
lived before Agamemnon ; and all that we now fed, 
hope, fear, suffer, or delight in, was by them acknow- 
ledged to possess a similar power. Things have stood 
in the same relation to each other, and produced upon 
each other exactly the same effects, from the day on 
which Jeroboam was defeated at Jezreal, down to the 
very hour of tny present writing, which is between twelve 
and one of Friday, the 12th of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. 

Hence the dull monotony of which we complain ; and 
the only relief we ever experience, is by meeting now 
and then, not with a new existence, but only a new com- 
bination. If we go into a far country, we may see moun- 
tains grouped as we never saw them before ; but they are 
still mountains. If we possess what has been denomi- 
nated genius, »e may arrange thoughts and feelings 
somewhat differently from those who nave preceded ns, 
but the individual thoughts and feelings are a« old as 
the moon and stars. Compare, for example, Homer's 
battles with those of Virgil, or Ariosto, or Camoens, or 
Milton, or Voltaire, — and how is it that you are able to 
distinguish them ? — only by th* word* in which they 
are described, — not by the deeds that are done, or the 
emotions which those deeds inspire. The soldier who 
fell at Waterloo died exactly like the soldier who fell at 
Troy. He may not have been apparelled after the same 
fashion ; his language may have been less ancient, and 
a bullet may have gone through his heart instead of a 
javelin, — but he h«d the same appetites, passions, pro- 
pensities, and the same connexions with life. Drawing 
from the same origin* Is, how can the artist avoid paint- 
ing the same portraits ? 

Nor is it that mankind has been condemned to fare 
upon the crarnbe repetita only once, or twice, or a thou- 
sand times. The same perpetually recurring banquet 
has been invariably re-cooked for the children, which 
their fathers had feasted on the day before. Other covers 
may have been put upon the dishes, — a philanthropic 
Oude may have discovered a new sauce, — an ingenious 
Mrs Glass may have suggested a fresh garnishing, — but 
as soon as the food itself reaches the palate, the awful 
certainty of its personal identity was ascertained, and 
hope sank into despair. Originality is like the elixir 
vitae ; he who seeks it will only be goaded into madness 
by his unprofitable labours. Not a sin.-le remnant has 
been left throughout all the moral and intellectual world. 
It would have been almost better had there been no such 
thing as passions at all, for they have been each harped 
upon with as much unwearying pertinacity, as was ever 
exhausted on the most genuine bottle of Warren's in- 
comparable blacking. Look at lave, for instance; 
through the indefatigable silliness of poets, and novel- 
ists, and people of that sort, has it not already become 
aim st disgusting ? Not that the subject is in itself dis- 
agreeable, (Heaven forbid !) but that women being all 
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women, and men being all men, one good account of the 
tender interest they may excite in each other, is equal to 
a thousand. Who does not shudder to think of the un- 
wearying cruelty with which the firmament of heaven 
has been persecuted, to represent blue eyes ! What an 
interminable consumption has there not been of the raw 
maL*rul — the west wind — to be manufactured into sighs ! 
What a tremendous run upon every green bank for roses, 
to be changed into the favourite currency of blushes ! 
How many myriads of heads of hair, or rather of wigs, 
hare been made out of sunbeams ! What a waste of 
pearl, to secure a sufficient supply of that staple com- 
modity, ca&d teeth ! Even beauty must cease to please, 
—must cease to be considered beautiful — if for so many 
ages its constituent features have been so induoitably 
ascertained. How can 1 be expected to ftli over head 
and ears in love with Ma ilda Amelia Elizabeth Fitz 
OriA— decidedly the prettiest girl in the town of — , 
if I find, by referring to my circulating library, that her 
eye is not one tint bluer, her blush not one shade deeper, 
her hair not one gleam brighter, than the eyes, blushes, 
and hair of all females, in all corners of the globe, and 
in til periods, have always been ? 

The evil of which we complain pervades all space, 
and extends itself to every object with which wc are ac- 
quainted. We are shut in by an atmosphere, to which 
btlongA an equally fatal influence over animate and in- 
animate creation. The children of Galgacus made snow, 
balls, and so do ours ; the first Druids sang sonnets to 
the moon, and so do we. Helen eloped with Fans, and 
we have still our Doctors* Commons. People died un- 
der King Pelops, and their friends lamented their loss ; 
tears are shed, an d cambric handkerchiefs are used, at 
funerals even now. The respectable burgesses of Mem- 
phis gave exceedingly pleasant evening parties a few years 
after the flood ; and among their descendants, eating and 
drinking, dancing and fiddling, are still considered fa- 
thionable amusements. There were races at the Olym- 
pic Q<unes equal to those tor the Great St L-ger ; there 
vere lectures delivered in Plato’s Academy, not much j 
inferior to any Which may be heard at Oxford or Aber- 
deen ; Bonaparte was only a second edition of Cmsar ; 
and Cesar was only a copy of Alexander ; and Alexan- 
der was a mere imitator of Cyrus ; and Cyrus borrowed 
»11 his best notions from Nimrod. Do we weep ? Who 
has not wept before us, inspired by the very same grief? 
Ho we laugh ? The joke is as old as the hills ; it set the 
table in a roar in the time of Osiris. Are we ambitious ? 
So were all the great men, whose names nobody ever 
hard, who lived in Palmyra. Do we fall in love ? The 
object of our admiration is the very fac-simile of ten 
thousand young ladies, who married ten thousand young 
Qcn, and became the mothers of ten thousand families, 
before the downfall of Babylon. Are we anxious to 
make ourselves wise, and to be the instructors of man- 
kind ? The acquisitions of ninety years will be but a 
trifling pordon of that knowledge with which our ances- 
tors were familiar ninety centuries ago. Do we wish to 
cultivate the imagination ? Tribes of husbandmen have 
hern upon the field before us, and the soil is exhausted. 
There are just two ways by which we can be saved from 
the morbid listlessness — the dead swampy apathy— 
ufckh a conviction of the monotony of all things must 
peeeasarily produce. The first is, by an entire change 
to the external universe ; and the second is, by leaving 
external nature as it is, but effecting a complete revolu- 
tion in the sentiments and ideas of all mankind concern- 
ing it. It is worth while considering, for a moment, 
both plans. 

If the external universe were to undergo a revision 
ud alteration, sufficient to remove the ground of our 
present complaint, it would need to be home in mind 
that no partial change would do,— nothing could be 
listened to but a sweeping and radical reform, — a to- 
tal destruction of the old constitution, and the establish- 


ment of an order of things so new, that, to our ancient 
prejudices, it might at first sight appear strange and lu- 
dicrous That my meaning may be more clearly un- 
derstood. I would make these suggestions among others. 
Let all the stars be knocked Out, and most especially 
the evening and morning stars, which have become so 
disgustingly common-place. Perhaps some of them 
might be strung into necklaces, and ladies seventeen 
miles high might wear them about their necks. The 
moon should be stowed away with all expedition, and 
not another line allowed to be written even to her me- 
mory. The sun, after being carefully extinguished, 
might be made into a great steam-coach, that would 
carry a million of passengers round the world before 
breakfast. If so vulgar a thing as light was requi- 
red at all, the Gas Company could easily manufacture 
rainbows of variegated lamps, and hang them in festoons 
through the firmament. There should be men and wo- 
men of all shapes and sixes, — some, round as oranges, with 
the power of rolling themselves along like great bowls 
with or without a bias ; — some, like squares or parallelo- 
grams, as full of sharp comers as an old-fashioned house, 
and supporting life, not by breathing, but by apertures, 
resembling chimneys, from which smoke should issue ; 
— some no larger than drumsticks, and others so high, 
that their heads would be far beyond the ordinary range 
of vision, unless when they went into the depths of the 
ocean to bathe, when the waves would rise almost to 
their shoulders, and the whales would pass in shoals be- 
tween their legs. The sea should be of boiling water, 
and all the fish should be ready for eating ; and raw 
oysters be a thing to dream of, not to sell. The'e should 
be several cast-iron, stone, and wooden bridges across 
the Atlantic ; Mr Owen’s establishment at New Har- 
mony should be the capital of the world ; and there 
should be a chain of mountains, called the Mountains 
of Phrenology, higher than the Andes, consisting wholly 
of human skulls. Thunder, and lightning, and wind, 
should be laid on the shelf ; storms should have new fea- 
tures, and might be manufactured out of the bursting of 
mountains, the crashing of red-^ot ice-bergs, the bellow- 
ing of monsters that passed through the air, like great 
balloons, and the pelting of church-steeples, old castles, 
tombstones, coffins, dead birds, monks of the Inquisi- 
tion, washing-tubs, and skeletons. Forests should be 
all cut down, and green meadows all ploughed up ; if 
people wanted to hunt, they should hunt through the 
air, or under the sea. As for evening or morning walks, 
or tours to the Continent, or poetical musings on the 
beauties of nature, such things mignt exist, but with 
a difference,” as Ophelia says ; for the walks, and the 
tours, and the musings, would not present the same eter- 
nal round of objects and ideas. There would be no such 
thing as an odious, glaring sunrise, or a great unmeaning 
cream-faced moon ; there would be no distressing classi- 
cal associations about Italy or Greece; and dabblers in 
rhyme would not be constantly borrowing from each 
other, at least until the new state of things became again 
old. It is not impossible, however, that these changes 
may be considered ini practicable ; and if so, the other 
plan I have hinted at is still at hand. 

My second mode for securing the attainment of that 
greatest of all i leasings, originality — is simply, to 
change the nature of the human mind, to alter the stand- 
ard of taste, to abrogate the old, and to introduce a set 
of fresh canons by which to regulate our notions, both 
of material combinations, and of mo*al and intellectual 
beauty, worth, and fitness. This might be done with 
less trouble, and would be quite as efficient as the scheme 
already proposed. Would there not, for example, be a 
delightful novelty in having all our old notions of virtue 
and vice swept away at once ? People have been prai- 
sing courage, and justice, and honour, and benevolence, 
and all that sort of thing, so incessantly, that every one 
knows the furniture of a good character as exactly as an 
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upholsterer knows the furniture of a gentleman’s draw- 
ing-room. This is melancholy ; and it is not less me- 
lancholy that no great villain possesses an idiosyncrasy 
of his own, but that they are all, without a single excep- 
tion, cunning, ungrateful, ferocious, selfish, and impi- 
ous. This should be altered. Epic poets should choose 
for their heroes the younger sons of Irish emigrants, 
bom in some of the least fashionable houses of the pa- 
rish of St Giles ; they should dwell with delight on 
their neglected education, luxuriate in pleasing descrip- 
tions of their tattered poverty, and celebrate their glori- 
ous contempt of all shockingly honest industry ; they 
should paint in the most bewitching colours the lady of 
their love, whose young heart beat with a passionate 
fondness for gin-twist, and whose delicate fingers rejoi- 
ced to play about a gentleman’s fob, or in his side- 
pockets; they should follow with a noble ardour the 
lofty subject of their verse from one degree of manly 
wickedness to another, till he at length reigned over an 
affectionate and admiring world, and, for the greater 
glory, made a gallows his throne, and the hangman his 
prime minister. How infinitely superior would such a 
production be to those maudlin and hackneyed composi- 
tions in which the bravery of an Achilles, the piety of an 
iEneas, or the constancy of a Rinaldo, are so stupidly 
lauded ! So long as we retained our present antiquated 
mental constitution, it might perhaps be difficult for us 
fully to enter into the spirit of such a poem ; but, as 
soon as that was changed, its beauties would shine con- 
spicuous. 

Every moment of existence— every thought — every 
feeling would now be new, and, consequently, worth li- 
ving for. We should no longer hear of murmuring 
streams, or shady groves, or warbling birds, or blue 
skies, or gentle zephyrs, or any other set of epithets 
equally loathsome, because all equally trite. In descri- 
bing a fine landscape, the traveller or novelist might 
write thus, and, in thus writing, would address himself to 
the sympathies of every reader j— u It was a day of dark 
and cloudy beauty, in that most enchanting month De- 
cember ; an agreeable and heavy shower was falling ; 
the air was in that most delicious of all states, when it 
is not cold enough to condense rain into hail, but is too 
cold to admit of its remaining purely liquid, and con- 
verts it, therefore, into sleet. There was not an ugly 
green leaf on any of the trees ; the birds were, fortunate- 
ly, all silent, with the exception of a jackdaw and a pea- 
cock, whose mingled melody came full upon the ear. 
The insignificant sea was visible in the distance, but its 
sickening water was forgotten, for the eye rested upon a 
majestic steam-boat with seven funnels, out of which 
came a glorious canopy of smoke, suggesting, even on 
the barren ocean, some of those snug and cheerful feel- 
ings the stranger experiences on coming, for the first 
time, within sight of beautiful Leeds, or romantic Man- 
chester. In the foreground there was an Irish village, 
with a row of pig- styes at one end, and a churchyard at 
the other, all in a state of fine decay, and exciting emo- 
tions so sublime, that the enraptured and awestruck spec- 
tator, after laughing for half an hour, could not help 
dancing an Indian war- dance, and at last, overpowered 
by his feelings, walking a dozen paces backward on his 
hands and feet, apd then bursting into a tearl” 

Upon the same principles might be written a descrip- 
tion of a lady, u made to engage all hearts, and charm 
all eyes .” — u The heroine of my tale — the lovely Snif- 
terinaGogglegrumph— had all the constituents of perfect 
beauty. Her eyes, which in their expression differed 
considerably from each other, were both of a delicate 
green ; and Nature, as if unwilling that any one object 
should ever be honoured with the united gaze of two 
such orbs, gave to Snifterina the power of looking east 
and west, or north and south, at the same moment, and 
thus of killing, as sportsmen technically term it, both 
right and left- She had a nose angelically flattened upon 


her face towards the centre, hat rising at the lover cod 
into a knob of exquisite rotundity. Her moath had that 
slight twist which all sculptors and paiaters lore to inii- 
tate ; and the bluish whiteness of her lips contrasted 
finely with tht blackening grandeur of her teeth. Her 
classical chin was sharp and long, throwing into the 
shade her thin neck, which rose gracefully, almost like 
a continuation of her slender body. Miss Gogglegrumph'i 
head having been skilfully shaved, only one little toil 
remained as a love-lock upon the very top ; and many a 
noble youth looked at that love-lock and sighed. Hot 
it was not Snifterina’s ineffable smile, nor the squeaking 
clearness of her irresistible voice, nor all the charms of 
her matchless person, that delighted most it was her 
mind, entirely unhurt as that mind had been, by aoy 
attempt at education. Yet was she not destitute of ac- 
complishments. She could sing the*comic songs of all 
languages ; she was alike at home in the sciences of far- 
riery and rat-catching ; and few could surpass her in the 
! healthful and elegant exercise of eating and drinking; 
she was so prudent, that the only thing she did not keep 
was her temper ; and she was never known to lose any 
thing except her judgment. A report was at one time 
industriously circulated, that she had been observed to 
blush ; but we can positively contradict the uncharitable 
calumny. Such was the fascinating Snifterina,— ami- 
ably pert, fashionably insolent, naturally affected, ra- 
tionally conceited, independently masculine, and, is 
short, lost in a blaze of all those virtues which adorn a 
woman.” 

For authors and publishers, in particular, these will 
indeed be happy times, when originality will thus be 
bom anew. The reviews may probably speak somewhat 
in the following style of a work which may have recently 
issued from the press u This is an able production. 
There is not a single sentiment in the whole we ever met 
with in any known author. Most of the words, indeed, 
are new 5 and the style is as diametrically opposed to 
all the rules of Aristotle, Longinus, Quinctilian, Blair, 
and Campbell, as the most fastidious critic could deaie* 
We observe several parentheses of twenty pages ; and 
we think there are only three separate sentences in all 
the four volumes. This is as it should be. The resder 1 
attention is thus riveted, and the majestic flow of the 
English language is preserved. No one should venture 
to begin this book with an empty stomach ; for, as the 
end of the first sentence is somewhere about the middle 
of the second volume, and as it is impossible to leave oj 
till this point be gained, the consequences upon a weak 
constitution might be dangerous. The subject which 
the author principally insists upon is, the interesting one 
of damp sheets — a theme more intimately connected with 
all the sublimest doctrines of philosophy than, perhaps, 
any other. The chapter upon warming.pans is, m ou f 
estimation, the finest ; but there are besides several ad- 
mirable digressions (if they can be called so) upon the 
high intellectual character of idiots, upon the notonoui 
honesty of that most useful class of the community, 
somewhat oddly termed pickpockets, and upon mouse- 
traps, silk stockings, the female sex, hatters, patriots, 
landed property, and bellows-menders. On the whole, 
we can safely recommend this book, as admirably adapt- 
ed for the use of schools, members of parliament, and 
medical gentlemen.” . I 

I have thus only thrown out a few crude hints, which | 
will, nevertheless, serve to evince ray earnest desire that 
an entire change should immediately take place in the 
nature of things, both for the hake of that most exhal- 
ed portion of human beings called authors, and those 
other respectable persons, no less to be pitied, called 
readers. The prosecution of the design I must leave is 
the hands of the legislature, and the country at large* 
That a connexion with all that is stale, flat, apd com- 
mon-place has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished, no sensible man can doubt. But that a 
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Nor can aught consolatory prove, 

Unshared by objects of our lore. 

Ah no I— vain is every other joy, 

If time our bosom’s sphere destroy. 

To our own sole world still feeling clings ; 

All— all beyond are nameless things; — 
And when sorrow shrouds this in her pall, ] ] 
’Tis as if fate had crush'd the ball. 


SONNET 

To Thomas Campbell, Esq . on his first election to the 
qffice of Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

How strange, my friend, when life we backward trace! — 
Perch’d o er thy boy-compeers I saw thee sit 
In thy first honours,* even then, our Wit 
And Poet styled, with tiny cherub-face 
And eye, whence genius laugh d in pensive grace ; 
Thence didst thou early soar the height which it 
Prompted, while round thee Hope s young visions flit. 
Now, after many years, thy brilliant race 
Of glory gains the seat of proudest name 
In thine own Glasgow,— -lower yet than Fame 
Has long assign’d thee in the foremost ranks 
Of Britain's bards!— Ask not my tale : I sate 
Beside thee, Censor— no mean vaunt ; and Fate, 

That lets me see thy triumphs, has my thanks. 

May 15, 1887. R. M. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Taa second volume of Wodmw’s History of the Sufferings of 
th“ Church of Scotland, edited by Dr Burns, will speedily be 
published. 

Brown'* Self- interpreting Bible U in the press, with the marginal 
references revised, and numerous additional ones introduced, with 
occasional notes, illustrative of Geography. Manners, Customs, Ac. 
A concise Dictionary, and complete Index to th<* Bible, are subjoin- 
ed. We are informed that this edition will be at once the most cor- 
rect and beautiful which has yet issued from the press. 

Captain Basil Hall's Travels In North America, in three volt, 
will appear soon. 

There U preparing for publication, Aquat c Excursions through- 
out the Unite < Kingdoms of Gre t Britain and Ireland, and va- 
rious parts of the Continent, with maps and plan*, in one volume 
duodecimo. 

A Highland gentleman is at present engaged in translating Mr 
R Chambers' History of the Rebellion of 1745 into Gaelic, which 
will shortly apnear.— We understand that a French translation of 
the Life or Mary Queen of Scots, recently published in Constable’s 
Miscellany, is also in preparation. 

It is announced in tn * LUerary Gazette , that Mrs Norton’s Sor- 
rows of Rosalie have rapidly run through a fiist edition ; and the 
editor adds,—** Thus, in spite of the outcry that poetry is a drug, 
we now find that it is a drug which sells as well as any other kind 
of literature.’* 

Mr Crofton Croker's Sayings and Doings at Ki Harney are on 
the eve of appearance. They are the record, we understand, of 
the author’s personal adventures at the lakes, and contain all the 
jokes, stories, songs, and sketches, which he uttered, collected, 
sung, or designed, during his sojourn there. The work is to con- 
tain, besides, a narrative of Sir Walter Scott’s, Lockhart’s, and 
Miss Edgeworth’s visit to the lakes, to the latter of whom Mr Cro- 
ker has dedicated the book. 

Moral and Sacred Poetry, selected from the works of the mbit 
admired authors, ancient and modern, b to the press. 

The works of Dr Samuel Part, with Memoirs of hla Life and 
Writings, and a selection from his Correspondence, have just ap- 
peared. edited by Dr John Johnstone. The work has reached the 
formidable sue of eight volumes, octavo. 

A second edition of the Planter’s Guide, by Sir Henry Steuart, 
has just been published. A contemporary critic justly remarks, 
that •* no country gentleman, no landed proprietor, no ornamen- 
tor of grounds, no man of taste in landscape, no one above the or- 
dinary rank of life which confines to towns and handicrafts can 
add a more useful or agieeable companion to his book-shelf than 
this able treatise by the woithy Laird and improver of Allanion, 

• As Censor of the Greek class. 


where his labours are conspicuous, hi having, within a very few 
years, converted a park of bo attractions, into one of the lovdmi 
•pits in Scotland.’' 

Comments o*i Corpulence, Lineaments of Leanness, Mems. and 
Maxims on Diet, and Dietetics, by William Wadd, KSq. have just 
appeared. 

Battle ofNavarin.— We have seen the Panorama of the Battle 
of Navarin with much pleasure. It is not very fioely tainted. <■ ui 
the effect produced is distinct and impressive. A mi liary hand 
serves to strengthen the illusion of tiw scene * and the peraoo who 
describes the different .lictures, takes care to inspire a proper de- 
gree of patriotism, by pronouncing the u-ual encomiums on Bri- 
tish valour, and philippics against Turkish cruelty. 

Theatrical Gossip.— A new Drama in two ac«s, by Mr Ptaaehd. 
entitled * Charles the Twelfth," has been produced, with much 
success, at Drury Lane.— \ Miss Nelson has appeared at Covent 
Garden as Peggy, in the " Country Girl some of the oodno 
critics say she will supply Mrs Jordan's place, and others aay she 
will do no such thing.— Kean has played Virginl a* with great suc- 
cess;— Miss Jarman was the Virginia, and Ward the Apptus. 
— Weekes has got a three years’ engagement at Drury Lane. — A 
very splendi i Melo- Drama has been got up at the Adelphi, called 
*' The Earthquake, or the Phantom of the Nile." The music b 
by Rodwell, who b also the composer of the music tn ** The Ma- 
son of Buda.” which has lately been performed here,— The foilov- 
ing are the words of the song ** Away, love, away," which has 
been so popu'ar in the new drama of * Aloyse they are simple, 
and in excellentlteeping with the musk, which, we undent (usd, 
b about to be published in London :— 


Away, Love, away l 
My heart, my heart's too gay 
To yield, to yield to thee f 
I change as the *ind, 

Which thou canst not bind — 

My heart— my will as free ! 
Away, Love, away, Ac. 

Thro* the fields I rove. 

And the flowery grove. 

No bird so gay as It 
Where violets spring 
These words 1 sing. 

Love, little rogue, you may fly t 
Away, Love, away, Ac. 


TO OUR READERS. 

It gives us no small pleasure to have it in our power to add the 
name of Allan Cunningham to the lbt of those eminent authors 
whom we have already marshalled aft contributors to the ** Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal,” and from all of whom communlcntkn 
will be found in our next, or Christmas Number . 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Th» Letter by a ** North-country Schoolmaster** we shall wil- 
lingly publish ; .but not until we have the author's pennisskar to 
expunge one or two personalities into which he has allowed him- 
self to be betra>ed, and which do not bear upon the matter in 
question. We should also like to be favoured with his aamr 
To our fair English correspondent, •* Caroline," we have to re- 
turn our thanks for the interest she expresses in the success of our 
work. The alteration she proposes could not be mad^ without 
losing the benefit of being able io send the •* Journal" free by tewt. 
— We are obliged to "W. R.” for his politeness in sending us 
*' Rienai but we had a copy previously In our postesdoa.Tlfe 
tragedy b too old now to be reviewed, and we suspect we differ a 
little from our cor respondent regarding its merits. Hb copy bra 
for him at our Publbher**.— *« D. C.V Highland Legend b scarce- 
ly original or striking enough.— The same remark applies to the 
story of the Smuggler, by *• W. S."— ** J. W." hardly comes up 
to our standard. 

*• The Italian Peasant's Farewell to hb Native Valley- b net 
new to us ; but the author U older now, and can write better 
tilings^-'* L. L.Y* German translation is well executed t bat the 
original is on too common place a subject, which is treated In too 
eommon-place a style.— The Verses * f our Hamilton Correspond- 
ent possess merit; but not enough to entitle them to a place.— 
M The Bandits Soliloquy” b in a similar predicament.— We re- 
gret we can give •* Tom Bowline," who seems an honest fellow, 
no better answer Amena” and *• C. N." will not suit us. 

We have to repeat i ur wish, that our Correspondents will, u 
often i s possible, furnish us with their names, and give us per- 
mission to make use of them, if we insert their eommunleatiuns. 

We believe son e little Inaccuracies have occurred in the deb- 
very of the •• Edinburgh Literary Journal but these are to be 
attributed entirely to the confusion necessarily connected, tot 
certain degree, with the arrangement* of a new work We trust 
our readers will have no cau-e of complaint in future ; and. on 
any occasion, a note addressed to the Publishers will meet with 
the most prompt attention. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Letter t fivm the West, containing Sketches of Scenery , 

Manners, and Customs ; and Anecdotes connected with 

the first Settlements of the Western Sections of the 

United Staten. By the Hod. Judge Hall. London : 

Henry Colburn. 1828. 8ro, pp. 385. 

We do not like the spirit in which this book is writ- 
ten. An American has a right to be as patriotic as he 
pleases ; bat he has no right to be arrogant or imperti- 
nent towards that country from which he and his nation 
hive originally sprung. It is true, that North America 
is now a great andosi independent state ; and it is also 
true, that it has mot unfrequently been made to suffer un- 
der the taunts of narrow-minded and illiberal English- 
men, who visited it with feelings of chagrin and disap- 
pointment, simply because they were no longer able to 
call it their own- But this spirit is rapidly dying out, 
•nd oufht never to have been encouraged. At the very 
votst, however, it was more justifiable on the part of 
»ny of the inhabitants of the mother country, than of 
those of its quondam colony. They long stood in a re- 
lation to eacn other somewhat similar to that of parent 
and child ; and even yet. Great Britain is entitled to all 
the respect which maturity naturally obtains from youth, 
and to the superior weight which a long-established and 
admirably balanced constitution must give to her politi- 
cal principles and opinions, over those of a people still 
raw and inexperienced in the art of government. It is 
to Great Britain, indeed, that the United States owe 
every thing. They may, no doubt, by their own exer- 
tions, ultimately crown themselves with glory ; but, 
though they are now no longer in leading-strings, it 
would be worse than ingratitude, were they to turn with 
the serpent’s tooth upon the nurse of their infancy. 

Now, Judge Hall’s book is full of petty insinuations 
and sarcasms against the British, which induce us to 
think very favourably neither of Judge Hall’s heart nor 
head. His insinuations are, in moat cases, untrue, and 
in all — unnecessary. We shall particularize one or two, 
hy way of specimen. In Letter I. we are informed, that 
u The tumults of Europe have driven hither (to Ameri- 
ca) crowds of unhappy beings, whose homes have been 
rendered odious or unsafe bv the mad ambition of a few 
| aspirins sovereigns. Here is no Holy Alliance traffick- 
ing in human blood, no sceptre to be obeyed, no mitre 
to be worshipped.” This is vulgar cant ; as if the poor 
emigrants whom poverty drives across the Atlantic had 
been frightened out of Europe by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia or the Pope ; or as if the greater proportion of the 
“ unhappy beings” did not know just ss little about the 
“ aspiring sovereigns,” and the “ mad ambition,” of 
whlai Judge Hall complains, as the Red Indians do. 
Bat our author proceeds, u Here they learn the prac- 

tical value of that liberty which they only knew before 
in theory. They learn here, that the Englishman may 


be bom a freeman ; the American only is bred a free 
man. The latter has this blessing in possession ; while 
the former cherishes a vague tradition of its achievement, 
which is contradicted by the records of his country, and 
the practice of his rulers.” This is trash which, if it 
does not make a man laugh, is very apt to make him 
angry. We have no objections whatever to hear Ame- 
rica lauded as the very pet land of freedom ; hut when 
a Yankee, not conten ed with this assertion, starts up to 
tell us that we ourselves are all bondmen, and that our 
constitution is a system of despotism from beginning to 
end, we confess we should feel a u pretty particular” 
pleasure in knocking him down with a roll of Magna 
Charts. But it is not on the score of liberty alone, al- 
beit it is a theme on which, we doubt not, Judge Hall 
could talk till u crack of doom,” that he thinks it pro- 
per to attack us. Our national character he conceives 
peculiarly obnoxious to the shafts of hia wit ; and in 
Letter VI., as well as frequently throughout the book, 
he thus writes concerniug it : — “ The fact is, that Eng- 
lish travellers, and English people in general, who come 
among us, forget that the rest of the world are not as 
credulous und gullible us themselves, and are continually 
attempting to impose fictions upon us, which we refuse 
to credit. They seem not to be aware that we are a read- 
ing people, and would convince us that they are a wise, 
valiant, and virtuous people, beloved and respected by 
all the world ; while we are an ignorant, idle set of boo- 
bies, for whom nobody cares a farthing. John Bull for- 
gets that his own vanity is a source of merriment with 
the rest of the world.” How very cutting this is ! and 
how admirably descriptive of the general dispositions of 
Englishmen ! How continually are they trying to im- 
pose upon the Americans ! and how supreme is the con- 
tempt with which that M reading people” listens to their 
fabrications ! But Judge Hall having thus ably ex- 
pounded the British national character, the reader may, 
perhaps, wish to receive, from the same high authority, 
a trait or two of American chsradter. In Letter XV. we 
meet with these memorable words : — w There is no peo- 
ple in the world whose national character is better de- 
nned, or more strongly marked, than our own. If the 
European theory on this subject be correct,” (a theory 
of straw, which Judge Hall very valiantly combats,) “ is 
it not a little strange, that our Yankee tars, whether on 
board a frigate or a privateer, should always happen to 
play the same game when they come athwart an Eng- 
lishman ? Is it not a little singular, that Brown in the 
north, and Jackson in the south, who, 1 suspect, never 
saw each other in their lives, should always happen to 
handle Lord Wellington’s veterans eiactly after the same 
fashion ? Accidents will happen in the best of families ; 
but when an accident occurs in the same family repeat- 
edly, we are apt to suspeot that it runs in the blood.” 
This w ss, no doubt, considered a very pointed perora- 
tion ; but we should just like to whisper “ friendly in 
the ear” of Judge Hall, that a peroration is always most 
effective when it is based on truth ; and that if he means 
to insinuate that an American frigate or privateer always 
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got the better of an Englishman, or that the soldiers even heart enlivened by the beautiful symmetry of the Ohio, 
of the redoubted Jackson proved themselves in fair fight- Its current is always graceful, and its shores everywhere 
ing at all matches for Wellington’s 'veterans, he unfor- romantic. * Ev<wy thing here is on al*yge scale. The 
tunatcly lies — under a mistake. But even though he eye of the traveller is continually regaled with magnifi. 
had spoken the truth, what good end would so invidious cent scenes. Here are no pigmy mounds dignified with 


a comparison have served ? Ought it not to be the great tlje name of mountains 5 no rivulets swelled into riven, 
aim of all writers upon this subject, to conciliate, as Nature has worked with a rapid but masterly hand ; 

L !L1. L! _1_ .. MMiif !. Ivnl.1 .k.U 1. — —.1 If .. 


much as possible, two nations which are in many re- every touch is bold, and the whole is grand us well as 
spects so much alike, which possess the same language, beautiful ; while room is left for art to embellish and 


die same Teligion, the same love of freedom, and which fertilize that which nature has created with a thousand 


are sprung from the same common stock ? 


capabilities. There is much sameness in the character 


The chief fault, therefore, of the w Letters from the of the scenery ; but that sameness is in itself delightful, 
West,” is the exclusive and irritating spirit in which as it consists in the recurrence of noble traits, which are 


they are composed. But another objection is to be found too pleasing ever to be viewed wi<h indifference ; like 
in the trifling and almost juvenile vein of wridng, in the regular features which we sometimes find in the face 


which die author frequently indulges. The following of a beautiful woman, their charm consists in their own 
sentences will explain more exactly what we mean : — intrinsic gracefulness, rather than in the variety of their 


M We arrived at Cincinnatli in die morning; but wlien expressions. The Ohio has not the sprightly, fanciful 
I inform you that I remained only a few hours, and that wildness of the Niagara, the St Lawrence, or the Stuu 


the greater part of this time was spent with a friend, and quehxnna, whose impetuous torrents, rushing over beds 
that friend a lovely female, a companion of my dancing of rocks, or dashing against the jutting cliffs, arrest the 


days , (the Italics are Judge Hall’s,) you will not be ear by their murmurs, and delight the eye with their 


surprised if I add, that I have nothing to relate concern- eccentric wanderings. Neither is it like the Hadson. 


ing this town. Those days may be over with me in margined at one spot by the meadow and the village, 
which the violin could have lured me from the labour and overhung at another by threatening precipices and 


of study, and the song from the path of duty ; but never, stupendous mountains. It has a wild, solemn, silent 
if I know myself, will that hour come when woman shall sweetness, peculiar to itself. The noble stream, dear. 


cease to be the tutelary deity of my afTections — the house- smooth, and unruffled, sweeps onward with regular ma. 
bold goddess of my bosom ! Think me an enthusiast, jestic force. Continually changing its course, as it rolls 
or a great dunce, if you please ; but never, I pray, if from vale to vale, it always winds with dignity, and, 
you love me, believe that I could think of statistics avoiding those acute angles which are observable in leas 
with a fair lady at my side, or that I could hoard up powerful streams, sweeps round in graceful bends, as if 
materials for a Letter from the West, while a chance disdaining the opposition to which Nature forces it to 


presented itself to talk over my old courtships, and submit On each side rise the romantic hills, piled an 
dance once more my old cotillons.” Now, we do not each other to a tremendous height 5 and between them 


dance once more my old cotillons.” Now, we do not eacn otner to a tremendous height; and between them 
object to Judge Hall, or any one else, “ talking over arc deep, abrupt, silent glens, which, at a distance, seem 
old courtships,” and u dancing old cotillons,” in time inaccessible to the human foot ; while the whole is co- 


and place convenient ; but we do object to Judge Hall vered v *'h limber of a gigantic size, and a luxuriant fo- 
“ dancing old cotillons,” when be ought to be giving us liage of the deepest hues. Throughout this scene there 

nf Si«oni>rv Kfnnnm and n a trim a ** Hnw. IS A nlf»flaintr anlilartnoia that .nanlr. m.-. ik. J 


Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs.” How- is a pleasing solitariness, that speaks peace to the mind, 

.k- : in 11 j i 4. .l. r t 1 ‘ 


dilection,” be gravely remarks in Letter X., “ for hand- rounding echoes; but the most usual music is that of 
some faces ; and I do verily believe, that if my breast the native songsters, whose melody steals pleasingly on 
were darkened by the heaviest sorrows, the rays of beau- the ear, with every modulation, at all hours, mid in 
ty would still strike to its inmost recesses, and there every change of situation. The poet, in sketching these 
would still be a something there to refract the beams.” solitudes, might, by throwing his scene a few yean back. 


This is very poetical in Judge Hall, and is perhaps add the light canoe and war-song of the Indian ; but 
given to us as one of the “ Anecdotes,” mentioned in the peaceful traveller rejoices in the absence of that 


given to us as one of the “ Anecdotes,” mentioned in 
the title-page, as connected with the first settlements 
of the western sections of the United States.” 

We must not, however, close our remarks, without 
admitting that, in several respects, this work possesses 


which would bring danger, as well as variety, within hie 
reach.” P.81-5. 


Judge Hall has a great horror of the Quarterly Re- 


considerable merit. The first half of the volume is, on viewers ; should they notice him at all, we suspect that 
the whole, too exclusively topographical, geographical, horror will not be diminished. 


and Kentuckyish, to afford much interest to a foreigner. 
But the later Letters, in which more general subjects 


are discussed, though often sprinkled with puerilities 

and absurdities, contain many good things. We like UnrWmoi ; a Poem, By Edward Moxon. London, 
best the Letters on the Names of Places in America, in Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

which the subject i» treated philosophically and histori- Without any reference to the book before u», it may 
n the Back.woodsmen, and the story of the justly be said, that Christmaa it a poem. All its old 

Homes, the 1 murderers,— on the Missouri Trapper,— associations,— all its harmless revelries,— all its merry 

P sling, dull uncertainty of November, that glimmers be- 

THE SCEWERY op THE OHIO. {Z ? 11 Autumn Winter, has passed away, and hoary 

pp, « _ . . . ,, . Winter sits alone upon his throne, in uncompromLinz 

The heart must indeed be cold that would not glow sternness. True it is that, of late years, a most aatonish- 
among scenes hke thwe. Rightly did the French call ing mildness seems to have crept into the winter months, 
this stream La Belle Rxvikrc, (the beautiful river). The and that they who, in accordance with long usage, have 
sprmhtly Canadian, plying his oar in cadence with the continued to assume the cloak and great-coL tom been 
wild notes of the boat-song, could not fail to find his heard to complain of the heat of the temperature, even 
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in the once nose-biting months of December and J4nu- 
ary. Such a thing was unknown to our ancestors. Long 
periods of hard, black frost, succeeded by still longer 
periods of snow, three feet deep, to them constituted win- 
ter. The north-wind came cuttingly in at every crevice, 
—the skies were blue and cold ; from the tops of the 
distant hills, down to the very shores of the ocean, all 
was white ; and the sea itself was the only unfrozen, and, 
consequently, almost unnatural object in the view. It is 
strangely different now. The very climate seems to be 
humouring the oblivion that has fallen upon old customs. 
A. snow-storm is a rare occurrence ; a regular steady frost, 
changing the smooth surface of lake and pond into com- 
pact solidity, is a thing for schoolboys to dream of, — not 
to know. All the leading members of the Skating Club 
will be dead and buried Defore an opportunity be again 
afforded them of exhibiting their accomplishments. 
Though the sun still “ peeps over the western hills,” 

“ Like ony timorous carlie,” 

he seqns determined to spoil sport, and, as a kind of dry 
practical joke, sends a beam or two additional towards 
the earth, just to make people wonder what can have be- 
come of winter. The mail is never stopped now ; villages 
are never in a state of snowy blockade ; Cowper would 
die of perspiration, were he to wheel his “ sofa” so near 
the fire as he once did ; and Thomson would look in vain 
fur the advent of his old friend ( * to rule the varied year.” 
It is not to be denied that the world is getting warmer ; 
and we should npt be surprised were it to become too 
warm for any of ns ere long. 

Vet Christmsa is Christmas, in spite of the atmo- 
sphere. Patriotism, religion, and brotherly love, alike 
haQow its reminiscences. Modem fashion is striving hard 
to bpry them under her tinsel garments ; but let the good 
and the talented of the land resist her encroachments. — 
Well has it been said by Charles Lloyd, 

“ My vexed spirit blamed 
That austere race, who, mindless of the glee 
Of good old festival, coldly forbade 
Th* o b s er vance which of mortal life relieves 
The languid sameness, seeming, too, to bring 
Sanction with hoar antiquity, and years 
Long pet” * 

Were it for nothing else bat the sake of childhood, 
Christmas should be a season dedicated to mirth. Time, 
with its ploughshare, may have gone over the heart of 
dd, and entdown its enjoyments like the flowers of the 
field, never to spring again ; but in the glad faces of 
youth there is reflected, as in a mirror, the far-back 
tcenes of your own early life ; and if such recollections 
possess a tender and refining influence, streaming In like 
moonlight among the ruins of the present, why not se- 
en re them for the children of your affections ? The joy- 
ous and innocent time must soon be past, 

** When one day them blest for all the year;** 

bot seize it ere it pass, and give them one glorious day 
to tnvel with them through all the sorrows of after life, 
—it may save tliem from crime, — it may redeem them 
from despair, — it may colour their destiny. 

Nor would we be mistaken. We advocate no lawless 
and enervating dissipation, which, under the pretence of 
social conviviality, impairs the health and weakens the 
intellect. Such excesses are odious at all times, but 
more especially so during the solemnity that must al- 
vays, mow or less, accompany a departing year. It 
bss been finely remarked, that in the Scotch national 
music, an undertone of sadness will bo found to pervade 
all the gayest airs; and, in like manner, amidst all the 
Nativities of Christmas and the New Year, there ought 
to be u an undertone of sadness.** It is no light con- 
rideration that friends meet now who meet in such 
codes perhaps only once a-ye&r. They trill never ail 
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meet again under similar circumstances. Death will 
destroy, or space will separate, or the world will alienate. 
Let any one say to himself, — “ How did I spend my 
Christmas last year, or the year before,— where, and 
with whom ?** The answer will show him the change 
that has taken place* Let him look back through 
the vista of his fife, and he will find that his Christ- 
mas has materially varied every revolving December. 
Groups will start up before him— scenes and faces that 
know him no more. Yet, in those days that are gone, 
the very possibility of future change came over his 
soul like a dark cloud that seemed to shut out the sun 
for ever. 

“ *Tis strange— 'tls passing strange— how soon their 
places are till’d up, 

Tho’ sparkle after sparkle dies on life's o’er-mantUng 
cup !*' 

Time and change — how inseparably are they connect- 
ed ! How do all the attachments of our early life — our 
first loves— our enthusiastic passions, die out ! Calmer 
and more subdued feelings succeed, and continued dis- 
appointment, going hand in hand with laborious experi- 
ence, robs even these of their paler lustre, till life at 
length sinks into its long and dull December. While, 
then, the capability of enjoyment still exists, while 
some honest and ennobling emotions linger in the bo- 
som, let them not sleep iu apathy, but with a mirthful 
seriousness talk over the past, lighten up the present, 
and prepare for the future. 

We have not yet said a word of Mr Moxon*s poem, 
and we do not intend saying many. It is scarcely wor- 
thy of his subject. Mr Moxon is a tolerably pretty 
rhymester, but no poet He wants the vtvida via— the 
fire — the feeling— the inspiration. His muse is a little 
ambling pony, and carries him safely enough through 
his descriptions of Christmas and Christmas sports. But 
were Mr Moxon to mount Pegasus, his feet would be 
out of the stirrups in one minute, he would hold bv the 
mane for the next, and before the third had expired, he 
would be sprawling on the high-road, and Pegasus 
would be seen galloping up the mountains in his native 
freedom, snorting and neighing his contempt. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


NOCTBS BENGERIANiE. 

By the Eltrick Shepherd. 

C For the Edinburgh Literary Journal ,) 

My dear Mu Journalist, 

A merry Christmas to you, and many happy re- 
turns of the season, not only to you, but to your new 
mistress, The Literary Journal, who really looks better 
in her monthly lead-coloured gown and slippers, than I 
ever conceived she could have done when flying about 
the house like the sibyl's leaves. You request me thp 
news from Yarrow ; but deil a news there are that I can 
think of. The salmon are swarming, and closetime very 
ill kept by our feuars, &c. The hares have either vanish- 
ed from the face of the earth, or have got the way of 
ensconcing themselves under the heath and long gra^s so 
completely that it is the same thing to us whether they 
are in the country or not. The geese are suffering,— the 

sheep thriving, the ground particularly green, — and 

there is a close ryegrass brairu an inch and a half long 
on the crown of Henry Young’s Siberian bonnet. 

But when I am writing to a friend, whatever is up- 
permost with me must out, let it be as great nonsense as 
it will. So yesterday, as I was coming home with a good 
long hare over my shoulder, I espied a wight gorngup 
ournaugb in the strangest fashion I ever saw. He had. 
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on a grey hat and a long coat, looking like faded rem- 
nants of gentility ; and he was always running one while, 
and standing still another, and sometimes travelling 
with a motion like a pacing horse. It was impossible 
to look at his gait without being moved to laughter, 
and I thought him drunk. At length he run himself 
off the road, and got entangled among the scaurs of 
the river ; and though the way out was quite obvious, 
he could by no means discover it, until Gordon the inn- 
keeper came to him, and set him once more on the high- 
road. I came over to Gordon, and asked whether the 
man was daft or drunk ? Gordon said be supposed he 
was both, for he was the queerest fish ever he had seen. 

He having gone by my cottage, I did not expect ever 
to see more of him ; but behold, as it grew dark, the same 
wight came and placed himself down before our kitchen 
fire without any preamble. I went straight to see this 
outri person, and certainly his first address to me gave 
promise of some sport. He looked gravely over his 
shoulder at me— “ James, bring me my slippers, if you 
please ?” 

“ Faith lad, I hae nae slippers to mysell, as ye may 
see,*’ says I ; u an* I dinna ken where yours are stan- 
nin’.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. Are you the master here ?” 

M Ay, a* that’s for him.” 

“ Humph ! who would have thought it ? You are a 
very extraordinary gentleman, it seems ; — a very extra- 
ordinary person, indeed ; at least so the world takes on 
it to say of you.” 

(( Only a very plain, stupid, simple man, sir,” return- 
ed I. 

“ Faith, I think so ; but I must be wrong. Come, 
sit down here, and sing me a song, and then I’ll know 
what is in you. Don’t think I’ll bid you do it for no- 
thing. I’ll pa y yo u for it, and that I will. Here’s plen- 
ty of money. Why, now, that’s too bad, — you despise 
me ; but you do not know who I am, sir ? I am ten 
times a greater man than you, for I too am an author, 
and besides am grandson to a lord ; — and I’ll sing you 
one in return.” 

I inquired his name, but he shook his head, and re- 
plied — U That will I never tell in this country. I have 
been imprisoned, maltreated, and sent to the house of 
correction ; and though the mention of my name would 
have made my judges bow down before me, and lick the 
dust, yet that name have I never mentioned in Scotland, 
nor would I, were it to profit me a thousand pounds. In 
the country here I go by the name of the man ; but 
if you have any particular occasion to address me by 
name, you may' call me Lord Archbald.” 

M What countryman are you ?” 

“ What is that to you ? Who has any thing ado with 
my name or my country ? I am no thief, no murderer, 
no notorious breaker of the laws, either human or di- 
vine ; but I have been very foolish ! very improvi- 
dent ! Mine is a strange story ! — But you will not sing 
me a song, won’t you ? That is rather ungen tlemanly. 
I regret asking you. But my story is soon told ; and 
I am well used to think of it, if not to tell it I was 
born to a considerable fortune; although a younger 
brother, I was independent with economy, and I meant 
to have been provident and economical outgoing all pre- 
cedent, had not every one of my whims misgiven. There 
was no imprudence on my part, for I always meant well 
in my speculations. I always meant to increase my 
fortune ; and who can say there was imprudence in that ? 
If matters went the contrary of what I had calculated 
on, that might be an error in judgment, but not in in- 
tention. Even at the gaming-table, or on the race- 
course, or in the lottery, I calculated with certainty on 
gaining. But who can stand out against evil destiny 1” 

“ Oho ! is that the gate how ye hae lost your siller ?” 
said I. “ Ane needna be astonished at the result. But I 
expected to hear that you had lost it in some other way, 


for I never saw ane sae sair reduced, an’ as completely 
daft, unless his ruin had been effected by woman.** 

“ Hilloa ! A bit ! a palpable hit !” cried he, spring- 
ing to his feet, and holding his side. a That waa an 
unfair lunge ! I was taken at disadvantage there ! Was 
it fkir, after challenging me to fight with a cut-and- 
tbrust, to pull out a pistol clandestinely, and shoot me 
to the heart ? Yet that is what you have done. It is 
a wound that brings a thousand reminiscences to mind, 
too scorching to be borne by mortal man. O woman, 
woman 1 let no man break his jests or scatter his ge- 
neral and unqualified reflections over thee ; for if thou 
art confided in, and trusted with that deference which is 
due to thy sex and relative situation in life, thou art all 
truth, honour, and fidelity ; and sooner will the day 
change into night than thy love into laxity and indiffer- 
ence. And why is it that we rail so much against thee 
for fickleness and change ? Because, whenever we suf- 
fer from these, we feel that we have deserved it, which 
makes the wound fester the more deeply. But if the de- 
pravity of man will still sit like a canker in the flower 
of thy delicacy, let him feel the ground on which he 
stands with thee, — let him be cast off and abandoned to ( 
shame and contempt The world often hears of thy dere- 
liction of thine own duty, but seldom of its bitter and 
discordant preludes. I have been a lover — yea, I have 
loved as never man loved before or after me. I have 
been a husband — a parent And what am I now ? An 
outcast on the earth — a vagabond — a madman !” 

M Whisht, whisht 1 Moderate your vehemence a wee 
bit, man,” said I. “ Ye’re no just a madman, Gude be 
thankit, but only a Wee thing crazed i’ the head ; an* 
I’m really sorry for’t, for ye hae that in you that might 
hae been metal for the best moulded mind. Come, tell 
us some o’ your love adventures; I’m mad fond o’ love 
stories.” 

u Go to your prayers, James — you have much need ; 
and pray for an absolute and general indemnity to be 
extended to all your household as well as yourself, for 
you are all guilty alike. You think you sit like a little 
prince here. These are all your servants ; and you be- 
lieve that you are beloved and respected by them to a 
most superb degree. You kiss the maids and commend 
thfrn, and they laugh at you behind your back. You 
scold the men servants and the boys, and think you 
have cowed them into attention and regular subordina- 
tion ; but no sooner is your back turned than they chcait 
you. Every one of the family cheats you. Your hindsi 
cheat you — your maids cheat you. Even your children 
and your wife cheat you ; and all your neighbours and 
dependents cheat you to a man. Yet there you sit in 
stupendous apathy, and will not so much as go to your 
prayers. Or could you not divest yourself of all these 
incumbrances, as I nave done, and soar away into the 
unutterable regions of deliriuift, where one day is as i; 
thousand years, and one day’s journey as a survey of 
immensity, where the spheres are all dancing round you, 
and the elements subject to your control ?” 

u Faith, lad, I wish ye maunna hae been snapping up 
a doze o’ opium, like Maister De-Quincy. But if you ’A 
remember, it was a love story that I wantit, an* no a 
definition o’ the fields o’ delirium. An’ yet it maun be 
confessed that there is a dash o’ poetry in siccan ex- 
treme vagaries. I have had dreams like these mysell 
sometimes. Have you ever tried your hand at poetry ?” 

“ Often. I have written more poetry than you have 
done ; but my verses were never of that imaginative 
kind : they consisted of invectives against my race and 
against human nature. The King and his ministers 
have always moved my greatest indignation ; and my 
best verses have had their source in contempt of them 
and their measures.” 

“ Od, man, that beats a* the absurdities that ever I 
heard uttered by a human creature. Ye maun be a 
great deal defter than 1 apprehend! t. For, in the first 
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place, if ye set youreell up to ridicule an* pour out your 
invectives against human nature, what else have yon 
that is imposing, grand, or beautiful in the creation of 
God ? Wad ye set the horses aboon us, as Dean Swift 
does in his abominable Yahoo story ? or the kye an* the 
cuddy- asses P What kind o* society wad these form for 
a rational an' immortal being ? Or, taking the haill ani- 
mal creadon together, what kind o' warld wad they 
make ? Wad they sail the seas ? wad they navigate 
the riven ? or wad they Macadameeze their turnpike 
roads ? Deil's i* the man ! Without human nature in 
its fourfold sttte it would be nae world at a'. Is it not 
weel kend to the geologists that the Great Maker o' the 
universe tried this planet twice without the sovereignty 
of human nature, an* he had sae liitle mense o* his 
hsndlwark, that he had as aften to overturn the haill 
ftbric, leaving nought but the bones of its brutal inha- 
bitants to testify the existence of both ? As for the King 
an* his ministers, let folk roose the ford as they find it 
I'm sure they canna hae done less for you than they hae 
done for me ; but it shall be laog afore I either stain 
paper or taint the air o* heaven with any obloquy 
against my Sovereign, whom 1 know to be the Lord's 
anointed, and without whose appointment he could not 
have been placed there. Indeed, I have always thought 
it argued much in behalf of the virtue of the present 
generation, that the Supreme Governor of the universe 
sav us deserving of such a kind and benevolent Prince 
to reign over us. And I would have thought that your 
own state would have led you rather to strains of pathos 
thsa invective. Have you never vented your feelings 
in any of the former ?" 

M 1 have never succeeded much in that way, nor do I 
remember these wort of verses so well as the others. The 
following are some, among many others, which I com- 
posed while lying in prison at Fort George ; but they 
•re not equal to the worst of my satirical ones." 

Here he repeated several verses, in the Don Juan style, 
(dating to our late and present monarchs, that were 
truly horrible ; then on Mr Perceval, Lord Castlereagh, 
snd several others, till at last he came upon the Rev. 
K. Irving, the stanzas upon whom were far too blas- 
phemous to be set down here. The following are some 
of the verses he had alluded to previously : 

What tongue can speak the glowing heart, 

What pencil point the glirtening eye, 

When your command came to depart 

From acenea of triumph, hope, and joy ? 

Crew'd in life— by villains plunder’d. 

More than yet you’ve given belief ; 

Fortune's bolts have o'er me thunder'd, 

Till my very heart is deaf. 

Hard lives the willow by the strand, 

To every pelting surge a prey ; 

Nor will it leave its native land, 

Till every root is torn away. 

So I, like the poor passive willow, 

Cling unto my native shore, 

Till the next returning billow 

Cast me down for evermore. 

Ah ! who hath seen the desolation 

Of the earthquake's dismal reign. 

E'er can hope the renovation 

Of his peaceful home again ? 

So I, distracted and forlorn. 

Look bock upon my youthful prime ; 

And forward to the nappy mom 

That frees me from the hand of time. 

u Wse’s my heart, for thy wounded spirit, poor fel- 
* w •** «id I. 44 May he that provides a home for the 
*3d beast of the desert, feeds the young ravens, and 
tonpers the wind to the shorn lamb, be with yon in all 

your wanderings, and restore that reason, which is only 
deranged, not blotted out," 

By this time the servants had all come in, and were 
crowding round him, intent on the stranger. 44 What ill- 
looking fellows are these ?" said he ; 44 there’s one looks 
as if he would storm hell, (turning to Wat Nicol); and 
here's another looks as if he had been there already, 
and made bis escape, (meaning old Donald.) But I 
daresay you are all very good fellows. There are none of 
you major-generals, I suppose. (No, no.) Very well, 
come round, and sit down here. Come, old fellow, give 
us a song. Wh»t the devil is sll this whining shout." 

Wat Nicol I canna get a moment's time for thae 
beasts if I wad ever sae fain sing. I never saw aught 
like them. They wad jupt tak a body to work on them 
night an* day. 

Ld. Archbald, You are working on no beasts just 
now, friend, — only standing chewing tobacco ; I suppose 
that is the hardest part of your employment. Come, 
give os a song ! 

Wat sings. 

I’ll sing of an auld forbeire of my ain, 

Tweedlem, t wad diem, twenty-one, 

A man that for fun was never out-done, 

And his name was brave John Nicol o* Whun. 

Auld John Nicol he lo’ed his glass, 

Tweedlem, t wad diem, twenty-one, 

And weel he likit the toast to past, 

An’ it’s hey for brave John Nicol o' Whun ! 

Wat, I hae forgot the rest o't. It would tak me a 
June day to sing ower a’ his tricks. 

Ld. Arch. Blow up ! Prithee go on, old Cappemoity. 

Wat. Nah ! I canna get a moment's time for thae 
confoundit beasts. 

{Exit Wat , singing “ Hey for auld 
John Nicol o' Whun !" 

Ld. Arch. Come, young man, give us a song. 

Aye, that I will, man. 

Sings. 

Here I sit, the king o' the Yarrow, 

An’ lang I hope king to be ; 

My name it is Will Goodfellow, 

An* wha dare wrastle wi’ me? 

St&nes an’ bullets an’ a*, 

Hammers an’ metis an a', 

At races an’ wrastlea I beat them. 

At hap-step-an'-juxnp an’ a*. 

Ld. Arch. It is vexations that your songs should be 
so short here, when they are so full of glee. Come, 
you tall girl, that suppose yourself so very handsome, 
will you give us a song ? 

Nancy. With all my heart, my Lord. 

Sings. 

Mary is my only joy, 

Mary is blithe and Mary is coy, 

Mary’s the gowd where there’s nae alloy— 

Though black— yet O she’s bonny ! 

Her breath Is the birchen bower ot spring. 

Her lips the young rose opening. 

And her hair is the flue o' the raven's wing— 

She’s black— but O she’s bonny ! 

The star that gilds the evening sky. 

Though bright its ray, may never vie 

Wi’ Mary’s dark an’ liquid eye, 

The gem that cheers our valley. 

In yon men wood there is a bower. 

Where ties a bed of witching power; 

Under that bed there blooms a flower, 

That steals the heart unwary. 

O there is a charm and there is a spell, 
hat, O and alack, I know too well ! 

A pang that the tongue may hardly tell. 

Though felt both bite an' early. 
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The beauteous flower beneath the tree. 

The spell of the wildest witchery, 

The gowd an’ the gear, an* a’ to me, 

Is my black but uonny Mary ! 

The poor wanderer then sung the following verses In 
[ a strain truly moving and melancholy. I think I have 
seen them, but cannot recollect where. He said tliey 
were Campbell's, but that I judge to be a mistake. I 
could only get off from singing, by a promise to give 
him a song in writing. He is still here. 

1*11 bid ray heart be still, 

And check each struggling sigh, 

Aud there’s none ever shalllaiow 
My soul’s cherish’d wo, 

When the first tears of sorrow are dry. 

They bid me cease to weep. 

For glory gilds bis name ; 

But the deeper I mourn, 

Since he cannot return 
To enjoy the bright noon of his fame. 

While minstrels wake the lay, 

For peace and freedom won, •** 

Like my lost lover’s knell 
The tones seem to swell. 

And I hear but his death dirge alone. 

My cheek has lost its hue, 

My eye grows faint and dim. 

But ’us sweeter to fade 
In grief 8 gloomy shade, 

Than to bloom for another than him. 

{Exeunt Omnes* 

Mount Benger, Dec . 2 2d, 1828. 


“ A MERRY cn HIST MAS, AND A HAPPY NEW- 

year!” 

By Thomas Gillespie, LL*D., Professor of Humanity 
til the University of St Andrews . 

•• Oh, to feel what I have felt. 

And be what 1 have been I" 


The Roman saturnalia was a grand affhir. It was 
one of those alleviations — and they were more numerous 
than is generally supposed or admitted — by which the 
most abject and dependent condition of humanity is Ire- 
deemed from absolute and unsunned darkness and mi- 
sery. The poor slave of eleven months, who had been 
constrained to submit in silence to whim, caprice, and 
even cruelty, stood now excusable in the vindication of 
his right, to think, and to reason, and to remonstrate. By 
the courtesy of the most imperative of all laws, — “ in- 
veterate usage,” — he was entitled to re-enact the age of 
Gold, in all its endearing recollections of freedom and 
hilarity. From the 17th to the 20th or 22d of Decem- 
ber, the whole 44 familia” wore an aspect of hilarity and 
good will, — presents were interchanged, — courteous mis- 
sives dispatched,— boys went about in masquerade, and 

the servant, in the nobler breathings of a more sacred 
emancipation, 44 was free from his master.” 

To all these satnrnalian orgies have succeeded the festi- 
vities and observances of the Christmas holidays, which 
have on this occasion, as well as on various others, contri- 
ved to ingraft Christian upon Pagan observances, to fill 

those channels, which time and usage had wrought, with 
other and purer streams of recollection. The heathen 
temple and ceremony gave way, upon the introduction of 
a purer faith, to the Christian, but by a transition at 
once so gradual and imperceptible, that for centuries the 
walls, as well as the observances, of the Christian church, 
betrayed manifest evidence of their heathen origin. When 
the south came into contact with the north, and the vo- 


taries of Odin were gradually absorbed into that advan- 
cing faith, whose destiny remains yet for fuller accom- 
plislimenL, the rejoicings of Yule-c’cn most readily coa- 
lesced with the festivities of Christmas, and the advent 
of a brighter sun than ever gladdened the Scandina- 
vian mountains, was hailed in festivities originally con- 
secrated to the Ood of Day. Thus is our merry Christ- 
mas made up of the patch-work of Roman, Scandina- 
vian, and Christian observances ; and, like a river which 
in its prdgress from the dark immensity of its mountain 
distance, has gathered in and commingled stream after 
stream, it rushes upon our hearts and souls with a full 
and an overpowering tide of joyous association. He who 
enjoys health, and even the most pitiful competence, bet 
who will not relax a little of his usual bearing and Aus- 
terity at Christmas, is a forbidding, if not a dangerous, 
diameter. He may be many things,— and to sotue peo- 
pic, and in some relations of life, “ every thing;” bat ok 
tiling he is not, and cannot be, — u a good fellow.’ 

But, after all, we are not beholden to such conaidcra. 
tions as the above for our Christmas feelings and recol- 
lections. It is to the page of our own individual expe. 
rience, during the light and cheery period of boyhood, 
that we are to refer, when we trace the cause of our pre- 
sent happiness. We knew not f/ien— would to God that 
we could still, in many cases, continue in ignorance of 
tile 44 whya and the wherefores” which lay at the foun- 
dation of a thousand delightf ul experiences we knew not 
the great moral principle which set all the endaof the 
earth a-rejoicing and maddening at Christmas and the 
New Year ; but we willingly gave way to the common 
movement, and floated on the stream-way of use and 
wont, as straws and feathers frisk and whirl under the 
impulse of a kindly breeze, on the lake or the pod’s mr* 
face. Oh ! we were so happy, that whilst the blood move*, 
and the brain images, we shall never lose signs tad feel- 
ing of our happiness. How sacred, how solemn, is one 
and genuine happiness ! It is not only twice blewed, but 
blessed and blessing for ever. It sits as the pebbfed dia- 
mond of tlie mountain, radiating downward on the val- 
ley of life, through all its breadth and distance. To the* 
higher points in our early experience of being, the heart 
ever returns,— around them it revolves in all its future 
aberrations and excitements, — till the boy of eighty, and 
the child of ninety, has learned, and is heard to comef* 
that age has nothing better to record or enjoy, than tne 
sayings and feelings of early life. . 

I am half persuaded, that moonlight, and snow, an 
frost, and a powerfully-bracing atmosphere, with a sky 
blue as indigo, were regularly bespoke, (about forty 
years ago,) against the Christmas holidays. Oh, wwi 
evenings these were then, amidst the mountain ltad 
my nativity I How the yellow moonlight slept on tne 
hills’ summit, whilst deugh, and linn, and gullet, wem 
shaded away into obscurity,— whilst the hwv hirpw 
across the sparkling brilliancy of a snow-covered lea, anu 
the dog’s bay, heard from the distance, was sumciec 7 
alarming ever and anon to arrest her progress a* 1 
the boy 44 was abroad” on his own Christmas eve, in 
his glory, roaming in congregated glee, and with tongu 
and whistle of irrepressible delight, from house to nouse, 
and from fun to frolic, now moving, like Milton « of , 
44 smooth-sliding without step,” over the moony ongj 
ness of the icy pool, aud anon calling into existence 
activity the distant echoes, to witness his feats on 
bright and slippery steeps, or on the yet-bending 
cracking ice- way of the half-frozen current. . 

But the eventful evening previous to the New * 
dawn has passed, with all its kind aud affectionate 
monial, as the dock measures out, in deliberate 
the requiem of the departed twelvemonth, and 
met and separated, which, ere another similar oc caw » 
shall be separated by many a mountain and m y^ 
sea — by the deep earth, it may be, and the wiidJy- 
ving grass which coven it— and the delighted family 
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figure in the page of endeared recollections ; and a 
there not many pens, at this very instant, employed c 
the banks of the Ganges, or in the isles of the Atlanti 
in inditing references to fathers and mothers, brothe 
and sisters, friends and companions, with whom the ix 
noccnt festivities of the season are inseparably and er 
dcaringly associated ? It is, therefore, under the fullo 
conviction that I am actuated by the simple motive c 
promoting my own and my readers* happiness, when 
conclude these hasty observations, by wishing them, i 
the language of the season — n A happy New Year,*' 

St Andrews , 20/4 Dec. 1828. 

BURGEE AND HIS WRITINOS. 

By William Tennant , Bsq. % AuiJtof of 
M A aster Fair.** kc. 

stir, no nieiung ray will penetrate, till nun has witness- * 

ed, felt, and adored, the scene of enchantment which the Burger, son of the curate of Wolmerswende, nea 
l a n d s cape presents — All this has taken place, and yet the Halberstadt, in Lower Saxony, was born on the firs 
festivities and delights of the New Year are only begun, hour of the first day of January 1748. For a long turn 
I ck re not for the riot and the ramble of a city New he was, both in mind and body, a weakly child ; and a 
Year, — nor the exultingswcll which breaks upon theearof school was, like our Thomson, more frequently cliidder 
night as the Tron clock numbers twelve, — nor for that re- for the dulness, than commended for the sharpness, ol 
▼oiling presence of tipsifLd hilarity which drags under his apprehension. His studies were commenced at the 
lamp-light so many maudlin eyes and care-worn counte- gymnasium of Aschersleben, and were afterwards pro- 
nances, where, under the sound and the expression of joy, secuted at the Padagogium and University of Halle. Uii 
there lies, not sodeep, nor so imperceptible as to escape the grandfather, whose affection for him he has celebrated 
notice of the most casual glance, the worm and the ser- in song, had at first destined him for the church ; after- 
peot — the coiled-up and lurking loathsomeness of a con- wards for the bar ; but both purposes were frustrated by 
science, which the lapse of a few hours will awaken into the gaiety and restlessness of his disposition. Amid the 
fearful activity. My recollections are of the country, and debts and difficulties induced by his improvident beba- 
of the people who inhabit it of the laborious class- viour at college, he was deserted by his grandfather, who 
ex, in particular, in whom the respite and the variety had hitherto affectionately supported him. A few noble 
of a season of rejoicing awaken an exquisite perception young friends received him into their protection, lie 
of enjoyment, and who, being happy themselves, are anx- now entered vigorously upon his Greek and Latin stu- 
ious to make common cause witn every friend, relation, dies, and at times displayed the dawning of his poetical 
and neighbour, in the participation of happiness. talent in some humorous productions, which were read 

These pleasing, and, in my apprehension, venerable, with applause to his club of congenial young spirits, 
as well as salutary usages, are now fast dying out; like Among bis friends were Bole, Martin Muller, Voss, 
the men of other years, they are dropping off*, one by Cramer, and Count Stollberg. 

one, whilst die rising generation is scarcely aware, in In the year 1772, be obtained a situation of inferior 
many instances, of their existence. This, I confess, is nuik in the justice-court of Altengleichen, in the prin- 
to me subject of regret These observances, coming dpality of Calcnberg. As this office neither well ac- 
down to us as they do, from a remote antiquity, and corded with his disposition, nor had emoluments quite 
from a state of society in many respects greatly differ- sufficient to maintain him, he soon threw it op; and, afier 
ing from the present, serve the purpose, and exhibit the having engaged in an expensive farming speculation at 
features, of the “ wandering Jew.” They are the era- Appenrode, retired, in 1784, to Gottingen, where he gave 
balmed records of national manners, which, with greater prelections on composition and rhetoric. -His appoi in- 
fidelity than ever was exhibited in Catacombs of Egypt, msnt as professor was sanctioned by the government; 
■how the frame and expression of bygone ages. I would but he was not fortunate enough to receive any salary, 
go many a mile to see a Scotch “ kirn” in the style I During his residence at the farm of Appenrode, be 
have witnessed it in early life. That joyous night of had lost his first wife ; and soon afterwards married her 
relaxation, which, after the fatigues of harvest, came, sister, whom he celebrates in some of bis most beauti- 
with a redeeming gladness, over heart, and pulse, and ful poems under the name of Molly. Death soon sepa- 
framework, which united into one, master and servant, rated him from this adored person,— -a terrible blow,— 
—mistress and damsel— age and youth— austerity and die heaviest that could bcfull him,— that brought him to 
light-heartedness, and at which “ the laird himsell” has the grave's brink. From this time he never recovered 
been frequently known to show that he was neither lame fully his former vigour of health and vivacity of fan- 
nor sulky. — Into what now has our immortal u Hallow- cy ; and though he struggled on in the performance of 
een" shrunk and shrivelled ? Into the memory of a thing his various aoulemical and other duties, neither his 
gone by, or a few vague and spiritless efforts to bum a mind nor his poetry seems to have regained its former 
brace of nnts, or relate an anecdote or two of fairies and sprightly gaiety. Time, however, which consumes brass 
goblins. Periodical returns of seasons of innocent hi- and marble, gradually diminished the bitterness of his 
larity serve many good purposes. They ore not onlv grief for his adored Mollv. He wished to give a mother 
the “ oases" of the desert, cheering the traveller with to his three children, and once more, in connubial hap- 
freslmess and verdure— bat they ore the natural and ef- pinesa, to relieve himself from the fatigues of his profes- 
feetive provocatives to mutual love and kindly feeling, sion. J ust at this time be happened to receive from Stut- 
Wben your family circle has been scattered, like the gart, in Suabia, a poem from a muse-smitten maiden, 
covey of plovers before the sportsman, and the breath of profferingliim, in pretty-enough verses, heart, hand, and 
time, having withered, some has conveyed others into estate. Barger at first laughed at this whimsical pro- 
distant lands; when the letter returns with its annual posal ; but the satisfactory information given in answer 
outpouring of recollected endearments and affectionate to his queries regarding the lady, the advice of his friends, 
remembnmees, donot “ Christmas and New-year's Day” and the very romance ef this unexampled proffer, to 


code, M man, wife, and wean," has scattered away into 
*■ temporary repose, — and the u falling stars have not 
only advised,*’ but secured, the stilly silence of unbreath- 
ing slee p,, a nd the visions of to-morrow have come in 
•carcely perceptible tinge and movement over the chan- 
ging features of reposing youth, — and the morning star 
bus arisen and taken his station on the eastern summit, 
— and day has dawned in streaks and glow, and wavy- 
flush, where the eye of the aroused boy can scarcely be 
Assured of the joyous truth, — and “ a happy new year” 
has resounded from Dan to Beersheba,— ami the shepherd 
hat travelled the muir and the moss, that his sweetheart 
may perceive his approach, ere her ears have been aroused 
bj any other less welcome sound,— and the arborescent 
window lias been melted into dearness by the warm 
breath of the awakened inmate, and a winter blossoming 
more splendid by far than the hawthorn of spring is seen 
over hedgeway. furze, and forest — no breath of heaven will 
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prevailed upon him, that he returned a response in gen- 
tle rhymes, which led, notwithstanding a warning voice 
from Italy against it to his union with this romantic 
Sappho of Suabia. The marriage took place in October 
1790. A fabric of connubial bliss, built on such an 
unsure and fanciful foundation, soon gave way, and 
was supplanted, in its ideal sauberwerk , by the sad, 
killing realities of domestic discomfort and disagreement 
The rest of Burger's life was embittered by this poeti- 
cal spouse ; and after a fretful cohabitation of two years 
and a half, he was compelled to divorce her by due form 
| of law. Burger's health and good humour were now 
completely shattered by the unsuccessful issue of this 
connexion ; he shut himself up henceforth in his cham- 
ber ; fell dangerously sick in October 1793 ; and died 
in 1794 of pulmonary consumption. He seems to have 
been a man of good heart, full of kindness, affection, and 
philanthropy. Although seldom even in moderate cir- 
cumstances, he was generous, so far as his means went, 
not only to his friends, but even to those that bad in- 
jured or offended him. Though deceived often by others, 
he ever retained his ennobling opinion, generally, of the 
human heart $ and his demeanour, albeit in particular 
instances extravagant or erring, was, on the whole, dis- 
creet and prudent. He was not covetous of external 
rank or wealth ; he was ambitious only of fame, and the 
confession of his poetical supremacy. In company he 
obtruded no claims of notice ; be was still and reserved, 
rather than noisy or usurping. He aped not the artifi- 
cial manners of the courtier or man of fashion ; yet, not- 
withstanding his deficiency in courtly polish, he insinu- 
ated himself easily into the favours of the fair sex, by 
the genuine captivation of candid, open, and amiable 
manners. 

The poems of Burger deserve to be better known in 
Scotland. In some points of his moral and mental cha- 
ndler he has been likened to our Robert Bums ; but he 
is entitled, as a poet, to a higher rank than the Ayr- 
shire peasant For Burger, to the strength of original 
genius, superadded the cultivation of accomplished scho- 
larship. His mind, equally alive as Burns’s to the charms 
of Nature, and equally susceptible of the keenest and 
tendercst impressions, was subdued and refined by good 
taste and disdpline, and had at command every classi- 
cal grace and attraction. His tenderer productions re- 
mind one more of Waller than of Burns. His lan- 
guage, so far as a foreign ear may dare to be a judge of 
it, appears to be, of all the German poets, the most 
sweet and mellifluous. The cadence of his High Dutch 
periods has, indeed, in our ears, a charm of euphony as 

? leasing in its effect as the well-vowell’d trillings of 
'etrarch 5 whose sentiments and poetical workings have 
assuredly less nerve and originality than the Bard of 
Germany. In the Ballads, which are among his best 
productions, he has shown a wildness, a sepulchral pomp, 
and ghostly horror entirely his own ; and he has, in these 
as well as his other poems, invigorated his verse by the co- 
pious use of the figure Onomalopoiia , an ornament which 
Quinctilian regrets that the Latin language, in compari- 
son of Greek, so little allowed, and which, of all modern 
languages, the German, from its bold sounds and clashing 
combinations of consonants, so readily and eloquently 
admits. He has also, like the other poets of his country, 
though perhaps more sparingly than Schiller, made 
abundant use of compound substantives and compound 
adjectives, an adaptation which the German language 
possesses in common with Greek, Persic, and English, 
j thereby giving to its poets the capability of greater 
| force, richness, and compression. His best productions 
are, besides his addresses to his Molly, which are all 
beautiful, Leonora, Ler Wilde Yager , Lenardo und 
Blondine , Lie Elemente , Lie Enlfuhrung , Bruder 
Grauroch , Frau Schnipe , $c. Of these, Leonora is 
known in several translations. But of all bis effusions, 
we were most captivated by die short poem entitled, 


Lie holde die ich meine — a beautiful ditty — the most 
elegant compliment that ever was paid, in the north or 
in the south, to female beauty. A translation of it bai 
been attempted by the writer of these remarks, and it 
here subjoined : — 

THE FAIR ONE WHOM I MEAN. 

Die hold* die kh meine. 

O , in what pomp of love serene. 

Smiles she, the fair one whom I mean ! 

Tell it, my pious mouth, to earth ; 

Whose wonder-working band shines forth? 
Whereby in pomp of love serene, 

She smiles, the fair one whom I mean ! 

Who has illum'd and kindled bright, 

Like Paradise, her eyes’ blue light? 

Ev’n he whose power o’er sea and land 
Heaven’s blue bright bending arch hath spann’d; 
He hath illum’d and kindled bright, 

Like Paradise, her eyes* blue light ! 

Who with such master-skill hath spread 
Sweet o’er her cheek Life's white and red? 

He, who to th* almond's blossom lent 
Its beauteous tincture dew-besprent ; 

He with such master-skill hath spread 
Sweet o'er her cheek Life's white and red ! 

Who form'd her purple mouth so fair, 

So rich with sweetness living there ? 

He, who with lusciousness so mild. 

Fills tbe red cherrv, July’s child ; 

He made her purple mouth so fair, 

So rich with sweetness living there ! 

Who made her silken tresses flow. 

All waving, round her neck of snow ? 

He, whose sweet west-wind o’er the plain 
Rocks the glad stalks of golden grain ; 

He bade her silken tresses flow, 

All waving round her neck of snow ! 

Who touch’d, for heavenly speech or song, 

Her voice with raptiire aU day long? 

He, who did lend tbe lark his note, 

And Philomel her tuneful throat ; 

He touch’d, for heavenly speech or song; 

Her voice with rapture all day long ! 

Who hath so arch’d her beauteous breast, 

Where Pleasure has his golden rest ? 

He, that the swan’s white bosom fair 
Curves out with plumage rich and rare; 

He hath so arch’d that beauteous breast, { 

Where Pleasure has his golden rest ! 

What artist framed, in high design, 

Her waist so delicate, so fine ? 

He, from whose perfect mind beam’d forth, 
Beauty's each form in heaven and earth ; 

That mighty artist did design 
Her waist so delicate and fine ! 

Who breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pure, angelical, and kind ? 

He, that the angels made on high, 

These holy children of the sky ; 

He breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pure, angelical, and kind ! 

O ! praise, Great Maker, to thine art ! 

And thanks, warm bursting from my heart ! 
That Beauty’s type enchants me so, 

Crown'd with each grace thy world can show ; 

O ! praise. Great Maker, to thine art ! 

And thanks, warm bunting from my heart ! 

Bnt ah ! for whom on earth below 
Smiles she, attired in beauty, so? 

O God ! might I have ne’er been boro, 

Ne’er seen thy blissful light of morn, 

If not for me , in beauty, so, 

Smiles she, that fair one whom I know! 
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SPECIMEN OF COMPOSITION BY STEAM. 
To the Editor of “ The Edinburgh Literary Journal ” 
Sim, 

You* u Proposals for an Entire Change in the Nature 
of Things,*’ suggested to me a variety in the adaptation 
of steam, which I consider of the very greatest import- 
ance, and by which the labour of mental exertion will 
be superseded for ever. 1 have invented, air, a self-com- 
posing steam-engine, which is capable of producing se- 
ven bandied sentences per hour, on any given subject ; 
and, as a specimen of its efficiency, I have now the plea- 
sure of transmitting you a short essay, on a highly inte- 
resting and difficult subject, composed by my steam-en- 
gine, in the unusually short space of two minutes and a 
halt— 1 have the honour to hie. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

James Watt, Secundut. 


ON THE POWEBS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

StrmmouNDED by the fawning puerilities of celestial 
conglomerations, the human intellect betrays its deto- 
nating quality by the genial origin of obstetric hymnas. 
Do we dread the corroding tooth of immoral jointure- 
boom, or the fanatical vehemence of Indian jugglers, — 
how easy it is to repose ourselves on the crater of Mount 
Heda, or amalgamate with the cupidities of thunder- 
struck archbishops. Away, then, with the iniquities of 
despotic washerwomen ! Away with the devouring ten- 
derness of Blackwood’s menstrual Magazine ! For this 
did George the Fourth lead on the Renfrewshire militia 
into so many monastic nuisances? For this did Sir 
Walter Scott rebel against the concatenated viciaaitudea 
of paper currency, and oppress, with nosological exac- 
tions, the inhabitants of Annandalc ? Let the timid W el- 
lingtou but plant hi* foot upon the summit of Port Hope- 
toon, and the cemeteries of Parisian volcanoes will prove 
the ablest guarantees of our national expenditure. In 
sober truth, none but irrational antipodes, or Rosicrucian 
fishmongers, would ever prognosticate the ruin of Semi- 
nods, or forebode the downfall of anatomy. 

Bat to return to the subject. Granting that the Mo- 
aaical stenography exhibits all the turbulence of fashion- 
able entities ; granting that an ephemeral eternity can 
isolate the fragrance of obstreperous parallelograms, — 
does it follow, from such parenthetical premises, that the 
I crural coincidences must refrigerate the longitudinal vis- 
tas of Turkish Ambassadors ? On the contrary, I ap- 
prehend it to be demonstratively interpenetrated, that 
every peripatetic symposium must coagulate the far- 
fetched hyperboles that spring from vernal desolation, 
« irradiate the centrifugal beauty of Circassian oligar- 
chies. Who can deny the justness of this conclusion, if 
the symmetrical ordinances of clerical contiguity are once 
brought into contrast with the Presbyterian stocking- 
boMera, rioting in luxurious contumacy, or irritated by 
antenuptial fumigations ? It has been said by a learned 
author, that the repertories of Iconoclastical enthusiasm 
bad been syncopated by exasperating effluvia, and tri- 
turated by epicurean paradoxes ; but I contemn this com- 
mentary upon syntactical phenomena, and abominate the 
granulating excoriations that converge from teraelated 
rtoegadoes. As the magniloquent poet has camivorously 
observed, 

“ Wherever life its varied essence throws, 

There is satiety when lobsters come ; 

Hydras are swallowed faster than the rose, 

Beauty expires, and artichokes are dumb !” 

To conclude, then, I shall simply remark, that never 
did the parietal gastronomy more illustriously salivate 
the apathies of ghastly aldermen than upon that brilliant 
oee *tioo, when all eyes were mystified by convolving 


manufacturers, and stupified by the united energies of 
Persian satrapies, and universal annihilation. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Patentee begs to solicit the attention of the pub- 
lic to the terms on which he hires out the machine by 
which the above specimen was composed. 

Love songs, and poems in the style of Moore, 6d. per 
stanza. 

Waverley novels, 10s. per cwt 

Fashionable and sentimental novels, such as “ Tre- 
maine,” u Almack’a,” M The Disowned/* Ac., by the 
hour or piece. 

Tragedies, 7*d* per act. 

Essays on phrenology, gratis. 

Puffs of all descriptions executed on the shortest no- 
tice. 

Articles for the Reviews and Magazines on very rea- 
sonable terms. 

Speeches, upon any side of the question, from 2d. to 
4d. each. 

Liberal discount allowed to Irish Orators, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament who make it a rule to vote in the 
minority. 


LETTERS FROM OXFORD. 

No. I. 

Mr Editor,— The last term at this great seat of 
learning has not been productive of much which is likely 
to attract your Scottish readers. An English Univer- 
sity is so different in its whole form and system from 
any thing to which they have been accustomed, that 
they would neither understand nor relish the academic 
details which excite interest here. Even of the place 
and its external aspect they can form but a slight con- 
ception, till they have seen it. There is something 
overpoweringly imposing and venerable about it, of 
which no other place can give an idea ; and, least of all, 
any of our Scotch Universities, with their one or two 
Colleges, and the character which they bear upon their 
fronts, erf being intended entirely for use. At Oxford, 
twenty-four Colleges and Halts, besides the numerous 
and splendid University buildings, with their groves and 
| gardens, and avenues of majestic trees, and branches 
and windings numberless of classic streams, give the 
place an indescribable aspect of lordliness and repose, 
and make the town appear as if less intended for the or- 
dinary uses of humanity, than any other you can meet 
with. The same idea which the aspect of the city ex- 
cites is reflected from the appearance of the population, 
of which, the most striking feature to a stranger is the 
multitude of strange and obsolete dresses which meet the 
eye in all their mystical variety of forms and ornaments, 
more unintelligible than those contained in u Aaron’s 
wardrobe, or the old Hainan’s vestry.” 

But 1 must not entertain you with the picturesque 
when you ask for the literary. 1 fear that you in Scot- 
land have rather an exaggerated idea of the general lite- 
rature and erudition of Oxford. To say the truth, the 
Oxonian system of education, viewod merely as a process 
of general instruction, abstractedly from its endowments 
and means of learned leisure, is, as the world is beginning 
to find out, exceedingly deficient — and that both in respect 
of the matter and the manner of education. In regard to 
the former point, there are absolutely not the means in 
Oxford of a complete and liberal education, even for those 
who are inclined to make use of them — the only branch of 
study for which there are at all adequate appliances 
provided, being the classical department. And even in 
this department the celebrity of Oxford does not seem to 
depend on any peculiar efficiency in the mechanism of 
instruction viewed in itself; but on the inducements 
held out in the way of distinctions and rawards to pro- 
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fidency in the first instance, and then to the establish- 
ments which it possesses for the support of a number of 
individuals, whose sole profession is literature, among 
whom it were strange if one or two should not be found 
who turned out enthusiasts in tlieir profession ; and ha- 
ving nothing else to attend to, at length became really 
profound and erudite scholars. This seems tils true 
secret of Oxonian erudition — not that, as a body, the men 
brought up at Oxford are more learned, for less better 
informed, than the men educated at Edinburgh —but 
that Oxford does not, like Edinburgh, let her choice 
scholars go just at the moment when they have got 
over the preliminaries — when they have acquired the com- 
mand of their tool* — and might, if they were not called 
away to active service in life, begin to explore the ar- 
cana, and become initiated into the greater mystciies. 
Set up a hundred or two fat sinecures in Edinburgh for 
learned men as such, and out of the hundred you will 
certainly find one or two in a generation, who will turn 
these sinecures to their intended use — the undisturbed 
cultivation of erudite research, and acquisition of deep 
scholarship. Whether the gain he wot thy of the price 
is another question ; but that is the way, if the ltoyal 
Commission will have it so, to turn Edinburgh into an 
Oxford — let them endow a score or two of rich fellow- 
ships — and make the passport to them a distinguished 
degiee. The examinations for degrees this term at Ox- 
ford have either been very scarce, or the examinees 
very ill-prepared. Out of more than a hundred who 
went up to the schools, only four have taken a first class, 
— a smaller proportion than is recollected tor many years 
back. The vacant chair of Oriental languages has been 
filled up with a Mr Pusey, fellow of Oriel, — a young 
man of wonderful acquirements as a linguist He wrote 
an account lately of the German theology, in which he 
is profoundly versed, in answer to the work of Air Rose 
of Cambridge, on the same subject This hook contains 
a vast quantity of valuable information ; but its author 
is rather too much Teutonicised to suit an English 
taste. 

The only publications of any note which have issued 
from the Ox lord press during the last term are Cramer's 
Geography of Greece, — a work, like his Italy, of great 
research and minuteness; — And Mills* University Ser- 
mons, — a set of rather learned and ingenious disquisi- 
tions on the belief of a future state. The Oriel men, 
as you have no doubt heard, are getting up a review, 
which they intend to pitch against the Quarterly. What 
their ground of dissatisfaction with the latter is, I do not 
know, unless it be, that it is edited by a Scotchman, and 
that it has of late been rather less opposed to innovations 
than of old. Blanco White is to be the nominal editor 
of the new Review, though the principal mauageineut, 
it is supposed, will belong to Dr Wlmtcly, Principal of 
Alban Hall,— one of the ablest men in Oxford, — whose 
defence of Aristotle against the Scotch metaphysicians, 
by the by, ought to be known in Scotland, arid either 
answered, or acknowledged to be triumphant. 

. Oxford, Dec. 17, 1828. 


FINE ARTS. 


ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

By Dr Merries, Author of tfte u Life of Canova,” <£c. 

“ Blessed be the Art that can immortalise,— 

The Art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim. 1 * 

Among the causes, real or imaginary* assumed as ad- 
verse to the progress of British art, that most frequent- 
ly brought forward is the prevalence of portait painting. 
It may prove, then, not altogether uninteresting can- 
didly to inquire how far this opinion is well founded. 
This examination must necessarily embrace the two 


following topics in what respect this branch can be 
ranged iu a subordinate class of art -and to what ex- 
tent the assertion so often repealed is just, that portrait 
disqualifies for the attainment of eminence in the histo- 
rical or grand style of painting. 

With regard to the first subject of investigation ; if 
the merit, and consequent rank, of any work of art, is to 
be estimated by the effect produced upon the mind, it 
will admit of question whether portraiture be not supe- 
rior to history. Nor is ibis mode of decision an ap- 
peal fiom principle, as might be said, to the voice of ihe 
many. It is an appeal ftom the trammels of conven- 
tional criticism, — from the mazes of metaphysical taste, 
—to natural feeling and unsophisticated judgment, — to 
common sense, 

Quem penes ^itrinm est, et jus, ot norma. 

But to obviate entirely, this supposed and only objec- 
tion; the feelings addressed in a well-painted portrait 
are die best and the most refined of the human heart. The 
canvass, breadiing with those lineaments on which we 
have hung with respect and affection — with veneration 
and love, presents an object grateful and affecting be- 
yond every other that art can exhibit 

M And while the wings of fancy still are fre^ 

While I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded iu his theft : 

Thyself removed — thy power to solace left.** 

Nor are these partial feelings awakened merely by 
individual circumstances. When a portrait belongs 
to posterity, the feeliugs too belong to immortality ; the 
pencil then employs an universal language, addressing 
the taste, the energy, the virtue of each succeeding age. 

Supposing it now possible to recover some master- 
piece of Grecian art, which single picture would enjoy 
the general preference ? We apprehend not a tablet, 
enriched even by the exquisite finish of Zeuxis, or V e 
glowing colours of Parrhasius, or the deep pathos of 
Timanthes, or the beauty and grandeur of Apelle* him- 
self. The earlier labours in the jrcecile would raise the 
general wish ; for here Polygnotus had depicted, from 
the living originals, the heroes who defended — the legis- 
lators who enlightened united Greece, duting the most 
glorious period in her moral history. Or to put a case 
yet more home-felt s When ccmuries shall have harmo- 
nised the jarring elements of history into the brief nar- 
rative which will embalm whatever is truly great and 
precious in the events or characters of these our times — 
when, it may he, the splendour of art and the light of 
liberty have arisen on a new hemisphere, leaving in ig- 
norance and despotism those regions of Europe once in- 
structed and free,— what collection of English art will 
then be most regretted ? Would it not he such an one 
as Is now forming by his Majesty— -a design worthy of 
royal munificence and taste — where, os within some con- 
secrated shrine — a school of future virtue and enterprise 
—are to be assembled the silent, yet eloquent forms, 
representatives of the valour, the lcarniug and patriot- 
ism, the wisdom and genius, of our native land ? 

We need advocate no farther the moral dignity of an art, 

which multiplies the eternity of that which cannot die 

which addresses the tenderest and the noblest pi inciples 
of our nature. Nor are these emotions, as has been said, j 
separate and apart from the object that calls them forth. 

An historical painting, — a group of sculpture, every 

effort of art capable of touching the feelings, derives 
this power from association ; and that wotk h the too si 
perfect which most cordially sympathises with the as- 
sociated sentiment — which flings its instant brightness 
or gloom over the imagery df memory. 

Now, in the dignity and legitimacy of the means, the 
second subject of inquiry, by which its effects are wrought, 
portrait painting is neither inferior nor opposed to his- I 
tory. Anch U> son pittore, may with justice be the boast 
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of the wrist m either department. The means which 
imitative art employs are twofold ; peculiar to individual 
modes of imitation, and dependent on the precepts of 
universal taste. In the first, the colouring, the draw, 
hag. the management of light and shade, the grandeur 
of the masses, the breadth of parts— all the essentials, in 
short, of the grand in practical art, a portrait, admi- 
rable as 4 work of genius, exhibits the same excellences, 
and these produced by observance of the same principles, 
as a piece of history. An opinion opposite to this fafet, 
and whith confounds greatness of extent with grandeur 
of effect, appears to be at the bottom of much of the ir- 
relevant remark on the subject now considered. True 
grandeur in a work of art, however, is a principle pure 
and independent, which must exist, and will be found, in 
every work of excellence, of whatever magnitude. 

In those beauties, again, common to all the modes 
of imitation, which in all constitute the u to xaXot so* 
of universal art, portrait, in its true excellence, 
must partake equally with historical works. If intellec- 
toality and expression — the animating, the informing 
principles of painting — be regarded, where are these more 
finely developed, than in the countenance of genius or 
feeling, when touched by the hand of a master ? Such a 
picture is the portraiture of the soul— the nearest approach 
which the material can make to the intellectual world. 
Here the pencil must be guided by the most exquisite i 
science, and the loftiest enthusiasm. Perhaps even 
more acote discernment, more refined knowledge, of the 
bnman heart, is required, thus to embody the calm habi- 
tudes of the mind in serenity and repose, than to express 
the more turbulent effects of passion, the frequent theme 
of history. 

But, after all, what is historical painting ? Is it not 
portraiture ? and arc not its merits in proportion to the 
fidelity of the delineation in the manners, the characters, 
the general spirit of the times to which it belongs? 
Does fancy daim the subject ? still the constituents are 
portraits Of nature, and the whole is combined by the 
laws of this very imitation. Here, indeed, in the com- 
position and arrangement of his mater ials, die historical 
painter exerts a greater latitude of creative power. This, 
however, arises from the greater variety, not the superior 
excellence, of materials or of his principles. Grace more 
frequently bounds the simple composition of the portrait. 
Both, however, arc essentially die same art — the art of 
representing nature ; and each attains this, its scope and 
aim, as this imitation is accomplished. And it is more 
immediate intercourse with this, the sole and primitive 
source of all beauty and truth, which renders the science 
of portrait painting the most valuable corrective of all 
conventional art — the best preparative for the loftiest 
exercises of imagination. This the whole history of art 
evinces. The only approaches to nature, in the arts of 
Egypt, are to be found in the colossal heads — as that of 
Memnou— which there is every reason to believe were 
portraits. In Greece, their theory of the ideal, and their 
canons of proportion, were deduced from the study of 
individual nature, as in portraits. Sculpture, in fact, 
began to advance with ease and certainty only after the 
introduction of Iconic statues, or portraits. The Roman 
school attained originality, and came in contact with 
truth and beau tv, only in portraits. In modem times, 
with the exception of Michael Angelo, the best portrait 
have been the best historical painters. Raphael's Trans- 
figuration belongs not more to the grand style of art, 
than his portrait of Julius. In the schools, now, of 
France and Italy, we find every thing which theory and 
the antique can give — fine drawing, correct proportion 
—but that which portrait could give, feeling and the 
paces of natural expression are wanting. In the Eng- 
lish school there is feeling— there is truth — character — 
all the InttprefttlbTe charms of nature. ^ Let patrons do 
the rest, and we tball have historical paintings, like our 
portraits, supbfidr tb every riling in living art 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


NATURE. 

By Allan Cunningham. 

O, N aturk ! holy, meek, and mild. 

Thou dweller on the mountain wild ; 

Thou haunter of the lonesome wood ; 

Thou wanderer by the secret flood ; 

Thou lover of the daisied sod. 

Where Spring’s white foot hath lately trod ; 
Finder of flowers fresh-sprung and new. 

Where sunshine comes to seek the dew ; 

Twiner of bowers for lovers meet ; 

Smoother of sods for poets’ feet ; 

Thrice-sainted matron ! in whose face, 

W ho looks in love will light on grace ; 
Far-worshipp’d goddess ! one who gives 
Her love to him who wisely lives ;— 

0 ! take my hand, and place me on 
The daisied footstool of thy tlirone ; 

And pass before my darken’d sight 
Thy hand, which lets in charmed light j 
And touch my soul, and let me see 
The ways of God, fair dame, in thee. 

Or lead me forth o’er doles and meads, 

Even as her child the mother leads ; 

Where corn, yet milk in its green ears, 

The dew upon its shot blade bears ; 

Where blooming clover grows, and where 
She licks her scented foot, the hare ; 

Where twin-nuts cluster thick, and springs 
The thistle with ten thousand stings ; 
Untrodden flowers and unpruned trees, 
Gladden’d with songs of birds and bees ; 

The ring where last the fairies danced— 

The place where dank Will latest glanced— 

The tower round which the magic shell 
Of minstrel threw Its lasting spell — 

The stream that steals its way along. 

To glory consecrate by song : 

And tvhile we saunter, let tby speech 
God’s glory and his goodness preach. 

Or, when the sun sinks, and the bright 
Round moon sheds down her lust’rous light ; 
When larks leave song, and men leave toiling ; 
And hearths burn dear, and maids are smiling ; 
When hoary hinds, with rustic saws, 

Lay down to youth thy golden laws ; 

And beauty is her wet cheek laying 
To her sweet child, and silent praying ; 

With Thee in hallow’d mood I’ll go, 

Through scenes of gladness or of woe ; 

Tby looks inspired, thy chasten’d speech. 

Me more than man hath taught, shall teach ; 
And much that’s gross, and more that’s vain. 

As chaff from corn, shall leave my strain. 

1 fed thy presence and thy power, 

As feels the rain yon parched flower ; 

It lifts its head, spreads forth its bloom. 

Smiles to the sky, and sheds perfume. 

A child of woe, sprung from the dod, 

Through Thee seeks to ascend to God. 
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THE HOUR OF SLEEP. 

By John Malcolm, Esq. 

When Reason sleeps, and Fancy wakes. 

Far oyer mount and sea. 

My soul— a nightly wanderer — takes 
Her lonely walks with thee ; — 

And meets thee, as we met of yore, 

By whispering woods and silvery streams. 
Upon the calm and shadowy shore 
That rises on my dreams. 

There— while in visions of the night 
With thee my spirit strays, 

Amid the land, and in the light 
Of long-lost yesterdays — 

Fair things that fled life’s early path. 

And left a desert gap around— 

The flowers and feelings sunk in death, 

And mourn’d as lost — are found. 

And there, thy sad sweet smile still glows, 
Ahd doth thy cheek illume, 

That wears the image of the rose. 

Now blench'd within the tomb ; 

And thy soft voice, to silence long 
Gone down from earth, my spirit hears — 
Like the sweet memory of a song, 

Echoed from other years. 

Oh, why are dreams so blissful given 
To charm the hours of sleep— 

To soothe us with a gleam of Heaven, 

Then leave to wake and weep ? 

Why is the lost one's memory dear, 

If it but haunts the heart in vain— 

If friends by death are sever’d here, 

Never to meet again ? 

THE VALE OF PEACE. 

▲ SABBATH SCJCNB. 

By Professor Wilson. 

Divinely silent as a picture steep’d 
In dewy morning-prime, by heavenly art 
Of some great poet-painter, while he wooed. 

As if she were a spirit who felt his love. 

Hush'd Nature, as she slumber’d beautiful 
Dreaming, or waking beautiful from dreams ! 

Even so divinely silent in the sun. 

Who bad dropt his cloud-retinue in the sea. 

And up the blue vault journey’d lingeringly, 

Mild as the moon to homeward reapers dear, 

And all undazzling, though the dawn grew day, 

As unto lover's eyes the evening-star ! 

Even so divinely silent, while my soul 
Lived in mine eyes, all other senses shut 
In short oblivion, with its Sabbath-calm 
Of lights and shadows lay the Vale of Peace ! 

The Vale of Peace ! A tranquillizing sound ! 
Haply so named in the old forgotten time. 

By pensive minstrel, harping his glad way 
Through the thin solitudes— now at the door 
Of hut or shieling on the mountain-side, 

With verse to some romantic roundelay 
Accordant, voice and hand in unison, 

Charming the solitary mother, left 

With her mute infant, while her husband plied 

His work in far-off woods ;— now in the midst 

Of numerous merriment on the village green. 

Throned, a magician, on the topmost step 

Of all the flight, beneath the old Stone- Cross 

That grandly cleaved in twain the golden mass 

Of sunset, with a deeper mystery 

Than hangs round all the luminous orbs of Heaven ! 


The Vale of Peace ! and it was Sabbath-mom ! 
And at my side, pausing whene'er I paused. 

And moving on whene’er I moved, a Spirit 
Lovelier than Nymph or Goddess of the Dawn, 
Created in bis sleep by some young Greek, 

Beside that famous fount of Castaly 
Stretched in day-dreams beneath the (dive shads— 
O ! lovelier far that Spirit ! For her face, 
Composed of mortal beauty, seemed immortal ! 

So felt her father, as the holy light 

Of that still Sabbath-morn, so sad and sweet, 

Visited her eyes, her cheeks, her brow, her hair. 

t i. L 1 _ 11 /I . 1 V 1 


On the men earth, and on the blue profound 
Of Gods own gracious skies ! 

“ The Vale of Peace !" 
Breathed she, with that low voice so musical, — 

That voice of hers, so like an echo brought 
From far,— -yet as familiarly distinct 
As words of fancy-fraught soliloquy 
By wandering poet murmured in the woods 
To his own ear,— none other by to hear 
The fragments of his song, but forest-birds^— 

The rustling robin redbreast near his nest, 

In spring and summer shy of human life 
By the sweet ingrate through the snows beloved ! 

Or cushat moaning,— (is it joy or grief?) 

Hid in some yew-tree many centuries old ! 

“ The Vale of Peace !” my rose-lipped Msmret 
breathed 

Once more, so close unto my heart I felt 
The fine faint fragrant sigh from Paradise ; 

Nor ever floated up and down the air, 

In sunshine shivering to the zephyr’s wing. 
Rose-leaves more lightly, in their balminess, 

Than did the tones of her repeated voice, 

Rising and falling, — wavering and away, — 

Each time more eloquent of iimocent bliss ! 

On a soft soft of the unhewn rock 
We sat us down, within a natural niche, 

O'ergrown with emerald velvet,— such a depth 
Of moss had gathered there from year to year,— 
Wliile overhead, and but few yards aside, 

Kept dinning ceaseless in the solitude^ 

The tiny cataract of a lucid rill 

Breathed from a clear loch, up among the braes, — 

Whose spray, like pearls in mist, empurpled bright 

The flowers, on which the mountain-bees hung mute 

Amid that watery murmur,— or at once 

Capriciously forsaking their sweet prisons 

In the many-celled foxglove, boomed away, 

Through sunshine, like to fairy humming-birds, 

To their ground hives, or other balmier wilds. 

With her, the loved, the good, the beautiful, 

Sitting by my side, — almost within my arms,— 

A desert had been Eden, and the spring 
Buried the winter in a flush of flowers ; 

But Sabbath-morn shone on The Vale of Peace; 
Nor in broad Scotland a more pleasant place 
Wakes to the rising sun ; nor, as he sets, 

Fades lovelier in the Aiding light— though wind 
Away away ten thousand glorious giens 
With their long sounding hollows up among 
The regions of the everlasting snow, 

Enclosing many a nameless nook, unknown 
But to the hunter, as he stalks the deer. 

Or poet seeking in the farthest depth 
Of solitude remoteness farther still— 

Nooks of such perfect beauty, that one tree, 

One rock where broom and heather glow together, 
One grove of the wide- waving lady-fern. 

Would there be missed, if by some magic wand 
Wafted off dreamily from his musing eyes, 

And the whole spirit of the wilderness 
Changed, because that was gone ! 

She gazed and gazed, 

My happy child, and, in her happiness 
Deepen'd the beauty of The Vale or Peace ! 
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Not many tears^— and they were tears of joy, 
Or pity, — for her fellow- Christians seen 
Smiling or weeping, or for creatures dumb 
In their mysterious passion, had her eyes 


Long, long ago, still held with dance and song, 
When they were girls and boys ! The father Urea, 
A grey-hair’d man, but yet not miserable, 


Ever bedimm’d ; and then the dewy rays, 

I n their large orbs, a more delightful kiss 
Diffused upon her father's Ups, that touch'd 
Those holy shrines of feeling and of thought. 

But now fast feU her tears,— she knew not why. 
And a long sigh betray’d th’ excess of bliss 
Disturbing her young heart ! Up rose the lark. 
And with it carried Margaret’s hymns to heaven. 
While she herself was mute ! Watching the bird. 
She held her pale face up to the blue skies, 


And 1 might be forgiven, 11 then 1 saw 
In that her trance of rapt beatitude, 

A radiant angel in a child of day. 

With the descending lark her soul return'd 
To earth ; and, as beneath a tufted clod 
Of the young braird, alighting by its nest, 

The song of that a&rial chorister 

Ceased on a sudden, to the homes of earth 

My Margaret’s heart, with aU its sympathies. 

Went yearning, while her glistening eyes did range 
The Vale or Peace, from the first house that snuled 
On the green mount beneath it’s sheltering tree, 

A few gay fields beyond the light-railed bridge, 

To the dim hut, that, almost like a haze 
Of steady vapour, 'mid the heathery copse. 

Speck'd the tor mountain aide. 

“ Yes, my dear child ! 

To your young eyes that farm is beautiful. 

That Farm-house cresting there the sunny knoll 
With its old ivied chimneys, its green roof 
Shelter’d beneath a roof far greener still. 

The Plane-tree’s roof, whose honied umbrage hums 
(We hear it now) with many a hive of bees, 

Come from afar ; yet loud as is the hum, 

Like soften’d thunder, hark ! you hear the cooing 
Of the glad doves, and lo ! you see them move 
With purpling necks, and bosoms swelling proud 
Upon the shaded thatch ! The streamlet Hows 
Round and all round that sweet Peninsula, 

Bathing the low holms in undying green, 

Where the slow cattle feed ; or needful grain, 

Greener than greenest herbage, soothes the eye 
And heart together, promising to man, 

Who prays for it to God, his daily bread ! 

Yet sorrow viaiteth this world of Sin 
In the most peaceful places ; and the dews, 

At morn and evening dropping from that tree 
On the rich mosses of that burnish’d roof. 

Have fallen not so frequent or so fast 
As human tears, around the dying beds 
Spread on those lowly floors ! The mother brought 
Consumption in her blood, while yet a Bride, 

To that delightful dwelling ; and the veins 
Of all her family kept the mortal taint, 

Both sons and daughters, hid beneath a skin 
As pure as snow, while auburn ringlets waved 
O'er every manly, every feminine brow, 

A household, by the hearth or in the air, 

The Glory and the Beauty of the Vale ! 

For many years she linger d — still reviving 
As the wild flowers revived, hut every spring 
Behdd her weak and weaker, as she walked 
Down to the kirk with her bright family. 

On the mild Sabbaths, or on working days 
Tending the house-affairs, or sitting calm 
Among her offspring round the blinking hearth, 

At evening, with the Bible on her knees ! 

She died ! and of her duteous children grown 
To prime of life’s estate, one every year, 

For five yean following, to the same lown spot, 

In the eastern nook of the small burial-place. 

Where all their kindred slept, were duly borne ! 

Three stately sons, two daughters fair as morn, 

As glad May-day came round ! A Festival, 


Say rather happy, for two sons survive, 

And one meek daughter, meek as summer eve 
When dews are falling, and the linnet sings. 

Beyond his hour, to nail the Evening Star ! 

The old man looks unto a lonely life 
In th’ unbefriended future ! Say it not ! 

Not unbefriended— since, for such as he, 

And others who in guilt have found their grief, 

(His life has still been blameless before men, 

Though frail in purer eyes,) that Infant lay 
Within the lowly manger, while from the East 
The wise men came with offerings, and the voice 
Of angels sang o’er holy Bethlehem ! 

And often as they walk across the graves, 

Unto the house of God, the sickly Three,— 

To stranger's eye they all look beautiful 
In health, for nought deceitful as decay,— 

Will steal a look, all unobserved by him 
Whose heart quakes ever for his children dear, 

At the low mounds, where many a daisy grows, 

Ere long to smile in dew above tneir heads, 

Laid by their brothers’ and their sisters’ sides. 

Their mother in the midst ! And if a tear 
Will sometimes fall, it is not for themselves, 

But the grey head then stooping 'neath the porch 
Of the small kirk soon fill’d with sound of psalms ! 
Transient that trance ! for holier hopes arise— 

The kirk is fill’d with worship— Jesus speaks— 

And all vain sorrow dies beneath the Cross !" 

I ceased,— and a low sobbing by my side 
Was all I heard,— when, turning round her head. 

My Margaret strove to hide her face ; then rising. 

She walk’d towards the waterfall, and dipp’d 
Her small hands in the murmur, o’er her brow 
Pouring the liquid coolness; then came bock. 

With a faint smile, and sat down on the rock 
Beside me happy in her sweet return ; 

A smile that in its faintness seem’d to say, 

“ O Father! and is this The Vale or Peace?” 

I laid my arm around my daughter’s neck, 

And then the natural tears began to flow 
Faster than ever, — but her grief was gone, 

And she was weeping in strong filial love ; 

Happy as the young linnet in the broom, 

On leaving first its nest, and on the spray 
Swinging In sunshine near its parent-binl. 

“ Look, Margaret, towards the sun — the joyous east ! 
Lo ! on the birken brink of yonder rill 
So rocky, that no larger tree may grow 
On the thin soil, though sweetest pasturage 
Creeps round each crevice of the cliffs, ana sheep. 
Goatlike, are passing to and fro the heights, 

Even as wild creatures. Lo ! an airy nut, 

Perched on the very summit, one huge stone 
Alone behind it, and some stunted shrubs, 

Poor shelter— so it seems — to the green plat 
Before the door ; and yet, when storms are up. 

And winds are piping loud, the soften’d blast 
Strikes through these shrubs upon the little pone 
In the clay wall, — and that gigantic pillar 
Becalms the roof, even as a little skiff 
From tempests sacred in some waveless bay. 

There dwells a crone — the oldest of the old ! 

Her life has past its hundredth year — how long 
No one can tell— not she herself— the grave-stones 
Of all her children, and her children’s children. 

In green obliteration long have lain 
Sunk in the kirk- yard, and no chronicler 
Can point the place— no chronicler but one^ 

Even she herself, who, bed-rid long ago, 

With dim eyes sometimes visits in her dreams 
The headstone of the husband of her youth. 

And reads the text thereon, for long long years 

Still legible, till over all that nook 

The matted brambles and rank hemlock rose ; 

And in the midst a bird-sown seedling thorn. 
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Growing for generations, now a tree 

With gnarled bole, towers higher than the kirk. 

In flowering July like a hill of snow ! 

For fifty years have her thin locks been grey. 

And deaf her ears as the deaf stones that lie 
Scatter’d around, on which the small birds sing 
When spring awakes the woods ; she heare them not, 
Nor yet the winter-night, when all the cliffs 
Are torn hy cataracts tumbling down the hills. 

And heaven is in an uproar ! Silence shrouds 
Her spirit, and her |*k*ied body lies 
Stirless upon the pallet, although sleep 
Seems ne'er to seal her eves, stul dimly open 
In their deep hollow sockets, like a flame 
Aye dying, never dead ! 

“ Beside her sits 

A little guardian angel at her wheel. 

Singing as cheerful in that hovel dim,— 

The smoky roof of rafters almost touching 
Her golden head, when rising suddenly 
To tend that ancient phantom on her bed, 

To turn her palsied side, or from the well. 

That fears uo summer drought, no winter frost, 

To bring that purest medicine to bedew 
Her shri veil’d lips, or wet the crumbled bread, 
Received religiously in those bony hands 
Held up in mute thanksgiving ! — A ve she sings. 

In that dim hovel the glad orphan sings 
As cheerfully os soaring lark that flutters' 

At heaven's own gates, yea, with a voice as sweet 
As thou doat sing, my Margaret, when our house 
Is hush’d at night, and none but thou awake, 

Thou, and thy parents praying they may waft 
Thy hymning* with them to the world of dreams! ” 

Gently she laid the lustre of her head 
On my paternal bosom, and I kiss’d 
Mjr daughter’s eves, and pray’d no bitterer tears 
Might ever oversow those lids beloved, 

Than the pure drops that fell like dew from heaven 
Upon her lilied heart ; and as they fell 
Seem’d to assuage the sympathies that bind 
All nature to the heart of innocence ! 

But soon the happy creature found her voice!, 

And, smiling, thank’d me for my narrative. 

Then, starting from her seat close to my side. 

As quickly escaping from my folding arms. 

And flying back as quickly as a dove. 

As a tame dove, that, slipping out of hand. 

Wheels ’mid the sunshine in a narrow flight. 

But soon returns to hover o’er the head 
Of one who feeds it, and preserves its plumes 
Safe from all beaked birds that hunt the air,— 

Again my Margaret underneath the cliff 
Sat dowu beside me, and without a word. 

Seem’d listening to the cheerful waterfall. 

Then bless'd in murmur sweet the Vale or Peacb ! 

“ La, up the Vale the light-blue heron floats ! 

And though almost as slowly as a cloud 
He see ins to float, and o’er yon grove of elms 
To pause as if his nest were there— on— on 
He wings his way unwearied, till he reach 
The moPrland loch, upon whose reedy marge 
The patient fisher-bird will stand for hours, 

With his long bill depending on his breast. 

Till the fry-shoal swim by, then arrow-swift 
Shot through the clearness on his finny prey. 

Follow his labouring flight— you see him now, 
Uncertain speck ! ascending the blue hills 
In the for distance, just above a Hut, 

Remotest Dwelling in the Valb or Pbace! 

For not a sheep-fold or a cattle-shed 
Beyond— and up among yon shivered cliffs 
Kennels the fox, the raven higher still 
Croaks sullenly, and many a year ago 
’Tis said the eagle had an eyry there, 

But the king of birds is dead, or to some isle 
Hath flown of the wide sea. 

« You see the hut ! 


At least yon see its smoke ! How narrow there 
The vale, and how profound ! Yon streak llk» ■ 
Is a precipitous waterfall ! Yon gloom 
A wood ! Yon seeming sunlight is a lake ! 

A lake too little even for one small boat. 

So thinks the skilful angler, who, with line 
Like gossamer, can, with the breeze, command 
The curling waters, even from shore to shore. 
From that lake issuing, joined as it flows on 
By many a feeder-rill, the Avon grows, 

, till lo ! the kirk 


By many a feeder-rill, the Avon grows, 

Soon to a stately stream, till lo ! the kirk 
That standeth midway up the Valb or Peacb, 
Is seen reflected with its downward tower 
In the clear pool, a stationary sight 
Among the veering clouds ! 


a But to yon hut 

Let all our thoughts return. Though flu* remote 
In its seclusion from the noisy worl 3, 

The spirit of the noisy world found out 

Its simple Inmates, and the shephenLlifo 

Seem’d dull to one who, in strange books, had read 

Of great ships voyaging through unknown seas 

All round the globe, and touching at fair Ides 

By fairest forms inhabited, and blest 

With umbrage beauteous in perpetual spring. 

So he became a sailor, never more, 

Except in dreams, to see his father’s roof; 

And many a thousand homebound ships ret ur ne d . 
Year after year, and many a rumour wild 
Oft reach’d this inland solitary vale, 

Of whole crews saved from wrecks, and in fierce lank 
At last escaping from captivity ; 

Sometimes of one poor sailor from a rock 
, Taken by wandering bark — perhaps their aon S 
But finally the heart of hope lay ould ; 

And his old parents, when the tempests roared. 

No longer wept upon their midnight beds, 

Nor wearied heaven with unavailing prayers. 

Smit with the same wild passion, in the prime 
Of life, another son went to the ware, 

A doomed man. so every tongue declared. 

And fell when leading on a “ Hope forlorn,” 

Flung headlong from the battlement ! Stranger t 
The meek-eyed maiden, who, with quiet steps. 

Had walked in this retirement all her days, 

Nor pass’d beyond the circle of these hills. 

The stay and solace of her parents’ age* 

Was woo’d and won by one who came from for 
With plumes that waved in military glee, 

And with her husband in a foreign land 
Perish'd, ’twas said, in earthquake that heayed up 
A city shrieking with its thousand towers. 

W ild fate ! for one who had been born and hyed 
In a shepherd’s hut on Scotia’s flowery braes ! 

One child remain’d— of rarest beauty she, — 

And all the love belonging to the dead 

Came back from their for graves, and in her breast 

Was pour’d, and lodged like sunshine in a cloud. 

On some calm spot pf heaven. One night at prayer* 
Her eyes look’d troubled, and she read die Book 
As if its holy meanings threaten’d her, 

Her who was guiltless in thought, word, and deed. 
Even as the little children whom our Lord 
Took in his arms and bless’d. The morning rose. 
Silent, serene, and sweet, — but never cell 
Where on the cold stones the chained munjaf ravot 
Heard shriekings sadder or more terrible 
Than those that from yon solitary hut 
Disturb’d the Sabbath dawn. Dim years went by. 

And her old parents watched their only child, 

Oftenest together, but sometimes by turns, — 

For they were poor, and had to toil for bread,— 

Hour afro* hour, nor was she left alone 
One single moment either day or night, 

For all those years ; till God, at last was pleased, 

In his exceeding mercy, to dispel 

The horrid mystery that besieged her brain. 

And earth, and heaven, and human faces wore 
The same sweet aspect to her quiet eves. 

That they had worn in youth— ere she nad wept 
O'er uncommitted sins. It was in spring 


t was pleased. 
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Her senses were restored ; and o’er the braes, 

One Sabbath-day she walked into the kirk. 

Retween her parents, to their little pew, 

And with them prayed to God in perfect peaces 
As happy as a child. Returning home, 

She laid ner down, and never rose again ! 

Bat, on her death-bed, to her face returned 
Her former beauty, so her parents thought, 

And something more than beauty, so profound 
The Miss that shone within her dosing eyes, 

While like a very angel's was her voice 
That breathed the last fore well I”, 

A clear-toned bell 

Was now heard tinkling through the silent sky, ] 

And groups of people in their best attire 
Came trooping out into the open light, 

From hidden pathways in the coppice-woods, * 

Or wending soberly adown the braes, 

Startling the linnet from the broom— or hare 
That glinted through the whins, in vain pursued 
By harking colley now one figure cross’d 
The light-rail’d bridge— and now another ;— Lo ! 

The dingy coach of some old family, 

Haply the patron’s of the parish, oared 
The gravelly ford, and, having pass’d the flood 
In safety lumber’d long the rutted road, 

Jolting most waggon-like ; while stately stood 
A liveried lacquey, six feet tall, behind, 

With long staff in his hand— a sight of pomp 
Still view’d with admiration by the child. 

Peeping from road-side cottage-door, too young 
To ait grave in the kirk, so left at home 
To rock the cradle* or the crowing babe 
To tom up in the sunshine. All her tears, 

Like dew-drops shook from dancing flowers, were shook 
From my dear Margaret’s eyes ; from our rock-seat 
Of mossy velvet, in the natural niche 
Within the precipice we rose, and bidding 
A farewell to the fairy waterfall, 

Down the green slope we glided, and ere long 
With the church-goers mingling, kindly talked 
With many a new acquaintance and some old ; 

Before the second bell ceased chiming, saw 
The minister approaching from the manse ; 

And ere we entered that low house of God, 

Unto my sweet companion bending down, 

I breathed into her ear— “ My Margaret, 

With all its woes— this is Thx Vale or Peace !" 


POETRY AND POET3. 

Poets are a raw material, — not a manufacture. The 
art of rhyming, smoothness of versification, and har- 
mony of numbers- may be acquired ; but the strength 
a d the energy the soul and the fire, — the boundless 
grandeur, and the faculty of discerning the simple fact 
which is obvious to all, but unperceived till we wonder 
at our ignorance, when, for the first time, it flashes upon 
our senses, through the page of the poet, arc natural, — 
inherent. Rhyme, it is true, has rushed in like a flood, 
and smooth, beardless verification has choked up the 
entrance to, and inundated the very market-place of li- 
terature. Yet, notwithstanding this influx of petty son- 
nets, and the countless volumes of insipid doggrel which 
annually stream from the press, true, genuine, nervous, 
and thrilling poetry is equally rare in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as in the days of Meson ides or Shakspeare. In 
these days, the name of a poet sounds contemptible in the 
ears of the merest blockhead, and is offensive to the nos- 
trils of genius. We have So long been familiar and tor- 
mented with the trashy lucubrations of pretenders, tba 
it requires a stretch of fortitude to venture upon the pro- 
ductions of & new author ; and from this cause, many a 
gem lies bori?^ amidst this mountain-heap of rubbish. 

Poetry is the dissection of the human heart. It is the 
impress, the power, and extension of nature and the uni. 


verse compressed within the compass of a human bosom. 
It is the very soul of man rendered susceptible to feel- 
ing, — made all but visible. To write poetry, the eye 
must dart through infinity, — grasp at a mountain, — and 
gaze upon a molehill. It may be spoken, — it may be 
read in the eye, — it may be acted, — it may be felt. In 
a word, Poetry is a glowing, an unres trainable, and rest- 
less emanation from the very essence of man’s divinity. 
Numbers, elegance, and harmony no more constitute it, 
than a man's garments constitute the man himself. The 
one is of the earth, the other is from heaven ; they are 
necessary hubiliments, — graceful adornments ; they have 
this extent, — no more. 

Servility and sycophantic adulation are degradations 
to which the poet cannot bend. He may be bowed down, 
be may be broken ; blasted in prospects, ruined, and 
without hope ; he may be made the foot-ball of misfor- 
tune and disappointment,— hurled into a vortex of mi- 
sery, into which, by every effort to extricate himself, he 
is engulfed deeper, till he is barked at by the veriest 
dogs which fawn upon others. Yet he is not defeated. 
He may be poor, but be cannot be mean. Despised, but 
he will despise in return. Proud he will be, but not pre- 
sumptuous. Encircled with the consciousness of his own 
superiority, he stands invulnerable to the contempt of 
wealth, and the insinuations of envy ; extracting a me- 
lancholy pleasure from the cup of his sufferings, and cull- 
ing flowers of varied fragrance and colouring from the 
wilderness of his own miseries. Superior, however, as 
he is, to complaint, and the noisy grief of little minds 
and of weak hearts, be is not the less susceptible of feel- 
ing the evils of the world in their gall and in their viru- 
lence. H is very soul is surrounded with a susceptibility 
delicate and sensitive as the organs of vision ; and while 
prudence and experience temper him to conceal it, there 
are a thousand cvcry-day occurrences, which, on the ma- 
jority of mankind, pass unheeded and unfelt, but which 
rend the inmost strings of his heart, and rage in his bo- 
som like a smothered volcano. And to this men owe 
the knowledge of the minutest operations of their nature, 
which are common to all, but felt by few. 

Genius is a wild, an unsettled, and a wayward thing ; 
and perhaps there never was an instance where it has not 
cost the father of its possessor a groan, or his mother a 
tear. And, while they on whom it is bestowed, experi- 
ence the bitterness of life more keenly than others, on the 
one hand ; they plunge into every pleasure attainable, on 
the other, with a strong, an almost destructive zest. Un- 
til the knowledge acquired has tempered excitement, 
chilled desire, and placed the reins of a heated imagina- 
tion into the hands of a matured judgment. Though it 
were presumptuous to affirm that genius is chartered in 
its levities and irregularities, it is not the less certain that 
there are associated with, and diffused throughout its 
follies and its imperfections, a nobleness and strength of 
mind, and, with its veriest vices, a misdirected virtue. — 
But while its wit may diamine, and its information 
lighten, the flattering circle of its would-be associates, let 
them not approach too near, lest their garments be con- 
sumed ; for while the eagle glances proudly on the mid- 
day sun, the setting rajs of evening may blind the dark- 
ling owll 

Poets, like paintings, to be seen to advantage, must 
be viewed from a distance. Not that they are more wick- 
ed or vicious than the grosser part of mankind ; but the 
frequent variance between habit and principle, brings 
them down to the level of the merest mechanical sinner. 
The charm of genius is lost, when we find it incorporated 
with mere flesh and blood. Enveloped in a shroud of 
humanity, — subject to all the ills and the follies which 
afflict and degrade our nature, are do not find them worse 
than others ; but we expect to find them better . Victims 
to the snares of soliciting society, and thereby dev a ing 
from the dray-horse track of sober rectitude, we find them 
living in the love and admiration of the immediate circle 
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of their friends,— in the esteem of the many,— while they 
remain the but of the slander, the malice, and the envy 
of those who, without the pale of their friendship, have 
only an external knowledge of their privacy. There it al- 
so an eccentricity in their natures, apart from the rest of 
the world, for which mankind cannot entertain an ac- 
cordant sympathy. This is at once the spring of their 
greatness and their degradation ; and there is connected 
with it an ungovernable something) so unlike the every- 
day rules of business, that, not unfrequently, the actions 
of him whose writings are distinguished for wisdom and 
morality, in the eyes of the world verge upon folly, and 
he stands amidst die plodding multitude 

“ Among them but not of them. 

Rant in a train of thoughts which are not their 
thoughts.*' 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Thx author of the Traditions of Edinburgh Is at present pre- 
paring a complete collection of the Legendary Poetry of Scotland, 
to occupy three handsome volumes in post Hvo. The first volume 
is to contain Ballads ; the second and third, Songs ; and the whole 
are to be illuntra'ed by introductory Treatises, and by historical 
and to graphical Notes. The greatest pains, we are Informed, 
have been exerted in the preparation of this work. In the first 
volume, not only is each individual ballad selected with a close 
and express view to its merit in a literary sense, but the best 
stanzas, and even the best lines, and, in many cases, the best 
word*, are gathered from the nu ’ erous various readings which 
have already been published, and the whole associated in one 
harmonious whole. The songs, on the other hand, are the best 
entire versions which it has been in the editor’s power to procure 
from such genuine collections as already exist ; the greatest care 
being taken to avoid the modern corruptions which have crept 
into so many of these esteemed productions. One of the editor’s 
chief principles of selection has been to adopt only such compo- 
sitions as are consistent, in one important respect, with the im- 
proved taste of the present age. His notes, we are told, contain 
much curious and recondite information regarding the subjects of 


into so many of these esteemed productions. One of the editor’s 
chief principles of selection has been to adopt only such compo- 
sitions as are consistent, in one important reaped, with the im- 
proved taste of the present age. His notes, we are told, contain 
much curious and recondite information regarding the subjects of 
the various songs and ballads, the persons who figure in them, 
a"d the scenery which they refer to. It is, altogether, to be hoped, 
from the known industry of the editor, as well as from the re- 
spectability of the source from which the publication proceeds, 
that this will be, what has so long been wished for by the people 
of Scotland, a classical collection of their justly-ad mired tradi- 
tionary poetry, and one of which it may be said, that the vessel 
is worthy of the prerinut things which it contains. 

We are informed that, on the 1st of January, there will be pub- 
lished, Part I. of a work to be entitled, Edinburgh Illustrated, in 
a series of views, of the mwe t and most interesting objects in the 
Scottish metropolis and its vicinity, drawn and engraved by Mr 
H. Winkles ; with Historical and Descriptive Notices by Alexan- 
der Bower, Esq. author of the ** History of the University of 
Edinburgh." Each Part is to contain six engravings, and twelve 
quarto pages of historical and descriptive letter-press. We are 
inclined to augur favourably of this work. 

There is announced for publication, in a few days. No. I. of 
“ The Edinburgh Musical Album," edited by G. Linley, Esq. 
Author of *’ They say my Love is desd," and other popular 
Songs. It will also be embellished with a finely-engraved portrait 
of Miss E. Paton. 

Theatrical Gossip .— A comedy, in five acts, called ** Woman’s 
Love, or the Triumph of Patience," has failed to secure either wo- 
man’s love, or any patience, at Covent Garden.— The English Ope- 
ra House is to open early in January, with a popular French com- 
pany. — We observe that the Glasgow theatre nas been reported to 
the Dean of Guild as in a state or tome insecurity, and that he has 
named a commission to investigate into the matter. We hope that 
the report is unfounded.— We have no room for any dramatic 
article this week. The only novelty was a farce called “ Free and 
Easy," which was favourably received. 

Weekly List op Performances.— Die. 20—26. 

Sat. Twelfth Night, He Lies like Truth, A Aloyse. 

Moit. Two Friends , Animated Statue , He Lies like Truth , Sf 
Mason qf Bud a , 

Tubs. Mary Stuart, Animated Statue, Cramond Brig, If The 
Scapegoat 

Wid. Rob Roy, A Free and Easy. 

Thur. Theatre closed. 

Fain. Ilsart qf Mid-Lothian, Gilder oy, 4 Forty Thieves. 


Which has authorised us In throwing off a very large imprearioa of 
each Number, and has, notwithstanding, made itneccswry for u* 
to print a second edition of our first Monthly Part, which is qov 
in preparation. We, of course, greatly attribute this so com to 
the communications we have had the good fortune to be honoured 
with, from a large proportion of the literary talent of Scotlsod. 
It would be preposterous to suppose that any periodical work 
could fail, which was able to concentrate in its pages the abilities 
of such men as grace with their writings and their names the prt. 
sent Number ^krae. We may also state, that several articles have 
appeared anonymously in the Edinburgh Literary Journal, fra* 
pens no less highly distinguished. We can only farther prosoiie, 
to be unremitting in our exertions to present our readers weekly 
with as varied and ntellectual a banquet as possible. 

To our advertising friends we also owe our best thanks. We 
stated in our Prospectus, that are could not expect their support, 
unless experience proved that their interest and ours might be 
made to go hand in hand. From what has just been mentioned, 
simply, and without adornment, it must be apparent that few 
better mediums for literary advertisements can be found than that 
which our Journal presents. We doubt not, therefore, for a con- 
tinuance of that encouragement we have already so amply expe- 
rienced from publishers, both in Scotland and England — A pm* 
of matter forces us to exclude all advertisements this weak. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" The Wanderer’s Tale," and a «' Scots Sang," by tbs Ettritk 
Shepherd, will appear in our next Number. 

“ The Ill-starred Bride." a poem, by William Ksonedy, 14- 
author of ” Fitful Fancies," Ac. which we regret much isacbed 
us too late for this week, will also appear In our next Number. 

*' The Fratricide’s Confession," by John Malcolm, Esq- wiB 
appear very soon. 

The article on the ** Spirit of the Provisions of the Law of 
Scotland respecting Injury and Wrong" is under coesiiesatiorL- 
We shall be nappy to receive the communication offered to u* os 
the subject of tne Royal Commission. — •« T. B.J.” is not om- 
looked t he will find himself noticed speedily.—” Inquisitor" h* 
our thanks for his good wishes ; but we have not time to answer 
bis questions. 

Tne ” Lines from the West,” the «* Answer by Highland Mwy 
in Heaven to Burns’ Lament,” and the verses on ” Womin/’and 
by M Theon," will not suit us. 

We have received several books for review, which have been 
published months, and even years ago. It is scarcely to be ex- ; 
pected that we can notice them. As, however, wc intend prug 
occasionally a Retroepec ive Review of works of merit which my 
have unjustly fallen into oblivion, we shall not positively forbw. 
though we cannot greatly encourage, the tranimtesino at 
wo ks to us in our editorial capacity. 


TO OUR READERS. 


POLITICS. 

THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

Letter from the Duke of Wellington to Dr Cnrtit t w 
Catholic Primate of Ireland. 

London, Dec. 11, 

“ My dear Sir, — I have received your letter of the 
4th instant, and I assure you that you do roe justice is 
believing that I am sincerely anxious to witness tw 
settlement of the Roman Catholic Question, which, by 
benefiting the State, would confer a benefit on every in- 
dividual belonging to it. But I confess that I **!* 
prospect of such a settlement. Party has been mixed 
up with the consideration of the question to such s «• 
gree, and such violence pervades every discussion of 
that it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men to 
consider it dispassionately. 

u If we could bury it in oblivion for a short finw* 
and employ that time diligently in the consideration 
its difficulties on all sides, (for they are very gr^ 
should not despair of seeing a satisfactory Ttn&r 
“ Wellikgto*’ 

—■ - ^ ^1 
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Ws are unwilling to obtrude our own concerns on the attention 
at our readers; but in our last Number for the year 1OT8, (though 
it is only our Sevanth.) we may be allowed to express our sense of 
the flattering encouragement our labours have already received 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Select and Rare Scottish Melodies . The Poetry by the 
celebrated Ectrick Shepherd ; the Symphonies and 
Accompaniments composed, and the whole adapted 
and arranged, hy Henry R. Bishop. London. Goal- 
ding and D’Almaine. 

We lore all music that has heart and soul in it, from 
the most ear-atunning catch ever trolled in village ale- 
house, to the gentlest notes of duleet melody that ever 
melted on the lip of beauty ; — .from the solitary violin, 
that, on a winter evening, “ startles the dull ear of 
night, 9 * to that glorious combination of choral sounds, 
which, on Christmas-day, fills, even in this city, the 
chapel of the good Catholic, floats over the illuminated 
altar, and carries away the mind of the worshipper to 
the very gates of Heaven. We have travelled miles to 
hear a single song, and to hear it once again, we would 
cross seas and overcome mountains ; and yet, perchance, 
there am many who could listen to it without emotion. It 
is not to be dented, that more than one half of the plea- 
sure derived from music depends upon association. An 
ear, with a more than usually delicate organisation, dis- 
covers a peculiar fitness in a certain succession and mo- 
dulation of notes ; and if scientific knowledge be added 
to this natural advantage, the pleasure is increased by a 
perception of the difficulties which have been overcome, 
and as the composition proceeds, the amateur experi- 
ences an intellectuel enjoyment somewhat akin to that 
of the mathematician who solves a succession ef prob- 
lems. But this enjoyment has ss little to do with asso- 
ciation ss pure mathematics itself, and cannot be said to 
be the legitimate or true source from which delight in 
music springs- Music appeals to the heart, more than 
to the head touches, as with a fairy wand, the stores 
which memory has hoarded in her cells, and, like the 
dew and the sunlight of morning, recalls to beauty and 
to freshness flowers that drooped as though they had ex- 
haled all their odours, or had perhaps been trodden un- 
der foot, — crushed and withering. Associations may 
either be general *r particular ; but, in proportion as the 
latter preponderate, and personal considerations are 
brought into action, in proportion will be the intensity 
of the feelings they excite. 

Of all sorts of music, that of Songs is most effective ; 
it is most adapted to ordinary capacities, and, by wed- 
ding verse to melody, obtains an ascendency, not only 
over individuals, but over whole nations, — an ascen- 
dency that has excited the attention of legislators and 
philosophers. Till very lately, Scotland used always to 
be considered as conspicuously eminent for her stock of 
national melodies; and even those who were disposed to 
dispute the refinement of Scottish taste, were always 
willing to allow the excellence of Scottish song. We 
have observed, with regret, that some slight alteration in 
these fgntimgnts has, within the laai few years, been 


gradually working its way in the public mind. Fashion^ 
that capricious butterfly, has beat taking under the pa- 
tronage of her golden wings a newer style ; and the un- 
adorned simplicity, the wild pathos, and the mountain 
vigour of those airs, which delighted our fathers and so- 
laced our own childhood, have been pronounced unsci- 
entific, — rude, — coarse, — vulgar. Strong words; but, as 
epithets of blame, unjust and powerless. Unscienti- 
fic” our songs may be, but so, we presume, are the 
songs of the blackbird and skylark, — at least we never 
heard that they took lessons either from Catahmi or Fin- 
lay Dun. Unscientific ! so are all the glorious harmo- 
nies of nature, — all the music of animate and inanimate 
creation, — everv note of woe* — every wound of bliss ! 
Unscientific indeed ! We are talking of music’s influ- 
ence over the hesrt ; nor are we talking with disrespect 
of science, — for we are among the most scientific musi- 
cians in Edinburgh ; but what has science to do with 
the songs of a people— of a whole country ? Science may 
have a great deal to do with the carefully-scribbled 
sheets that he before a German or an Italian composer, 
intent only upon his breves and his semibreves, his 
sharps and his flats, his crotchets and his quavers, his 
octaves and his bars, his majors and his minors ; or it 
may have a great deal to do with the gentleman in white 
kid gloves, silk stockings and shoes, who trips into the 
concert, room, and looks round with a glance that makes 
the fiddlers tremble. But what has it to do with the 
glen and the hillside, the cot, the village, and the town, 
where live the descendants of the men who fought at 
Bannockburn, and pulled down the Roman idol ? “ Let 
that pass 1’* u Their music is, moreover, rude, and 
coarse, and vulgar.'* Have the kindness to desire the 
lady and gentleman who thus describe it to walk in. 
Did you ever see, in all your life, two such miserable- 
looking Cockneys ? Only listen to that yelp and jabber 
which they call speaking. The female wears a pink 
scarf, a faded white satin bonnet, and a tawdry plume 
of feathers, that have been evidently much bedaggled. 
In a shrill treble, she can sing you two or three things 
by Moore, and c*n lash a piano-forte into foam, with- 
out ever stopping to take breath. The male carries 
a flute in his coat-pocket, and can, besides, sing se- 
conds to all known tunes, although, it must be con- 
fessed, that bis bass would have a chance of being a lit- 
tle more sonorous were his habits a little less dissipated. 
W ell, these creatures pronounce the Scottish music “ vul- 
gar." We should like much to hear a good definition of 
vulgarity . 

If every man who wears a white neckcloth be a gen- 
tleman, we give up the point ; for all your modem Lon- 
don composers, whether of the words or the airs, know 
how to tie a white neckcloth round the necks of their 
songs. But unless it be used to conceal die scar of some 
family taint in the blood, we pay no more respect to a 
white neckcloth than we do to a worsted u comforter.” 
Perhaps Scotland is vulgar altogether .perhaps its 
ancient Doric, which all its Stuart kings spoke for cen. 
tunes, is vulgar ; — perhaps its struggles for liberty and 
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re'igion were vulgar ; — perhaps its very scenery is vul- 
gar, — its lochs and mountains. — its Glencoe* and its 
Grampians. And certainly, if fashion limit herself to 
her wax candles and silk dresses, her esprit de milles 
jleurx and her French quadrilles, all these things of 
which we have just spoken are vulgar. Burns is vul- 
gar, — Allan Ramsay is vulgar, — Nature is vulgar, — 
everything is vulgar, with the exception of a few arti- 
ficial, diseased, rotten, and sorely-dressed puppets, who 
congregate in drawing-rooms, for the express purpose, 
one would think, of countenancing the deterioration of 
the human species* 

Doubly dear art thou to us, James Hogg, — “ Et trick 
Shepherd.” “ Forest Minstrel,” and “Mountain Bard,” 
— doubly dear art thou to us, when the Southron affects 
to sneer at the music of our own romantic land, and 
when even the child of Coila seems to rule with a feebler 
sway the bosoms of his countrymen. We need a harp 
and a heart like thine, with the virtue, and the courage, 
and the strength, to resist the weak insipidity of an 
em peculated age. We admire Moore, — we love the me- 
lodies of green Erin ; Bishop composes beautifully, and 
so does Rossini ; many of Thomas Bayly’s songs are 
pretty, and prettily have they been set to music by Bar- 
nett and others, and very prettily have they been sung by 
ten hundred interesting young ladies, and no less interest- 
ing young gentlemen ; but there was a time when songs 
were not mere pieces of prettiness — when they had that 
within “ which passeth show,” — when thev stirred the 
deep fountains of the human heart, — when tney mingled 
with the character and the dispositions, even as the light 
of morning mingles with the purple cloud. There was 
a time, too, when “ cauld Caledonia” had her oxen songs, 
which she loved above all the songs of the earth, and 
when her youths and maidens but rarely lilted the strains 
that issue fora the shops of London music-sellers. We 
had rather see that time again; even although the march 
of music <1 impnreement were to stop, and those simpler 
days be restored when the eye of patriotism and affec- 
tion kindled at every wild melody that breathed of home. 

The Ettrick Shepherd has already done much to pro- 
tect the rights of that Muse whom he worships ; he has 
stood by her tottering throne, and driven back rebellion 
from its very foot. Moore himself, with his bland whis- 
per, and soft, insinuating smile, wishing to effect by 
stratagem what others were not able to do by force, our 
Shepherd has detected, and with one blast of the good 
bagpipe — a noble and a potent weapon, at which the 
weak nerves of Cockneys shudder — has blown the wily 
knave from the presence. We reverence the bagpipe. 
Cockneys have heard it within four walls, or in narrow 
lanes, and the sounds ran through them like long nee- 
dles. But we are a mountain race, and we must have 
mountain music, — music that can buffet the blast, and 
can be heard mellowed on the far peak, or down in the 
deep ravine. Byron reverenced the bagpipe, — Bonaparte 
reverenced it, and trembled. Well did he know “ the 
war. notes of Lochiel,” — fearfully did he augur the for- 
tune of the coming fight, 

“ When wild and shrill the Camerons' gathering rose." 

The comparison may sound somewhat ludicrous ; but 
a poet like Burns or Hogg is the intellectual bagpipe of 
the land. Many of his notes are harsh, — some of them, 
perhaps, dull as the drone itself ; but let the day and 
the hour come, and they will rush upon the heart with 
a power no tongue may tell. Youth — father, land — 
friends — earlv love — sufferings that have strengthened 
— hopes that have cheered — kind nesses- that could be re- 
paid only with the silent and gushing tears of gratitude 
— uni e ra the momenrary vision, and there is not an as- 
piration that seems too lofty for the mind to soar to,— 
not a deed that seems too daring for the hand to do. 
Long may the Ettrick Shepherd worship the Muse as 
he has already worshipped her 1 She is ooe whom every 

Scotsman, worthy of the name, must love. She is not 
fashionable , perhaps, — that is to say, she does not wear 
a pink scaf, a faded white satin branet, and a tawdry 
plume of feathers : but she is one of whom he who walk- 
ed behind his plough “ in glory and in joy” has said, 

“ A hair-brain'd sentimental trace 

Was strongly marked in her face; 

A wildly-witty rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 

Her eye, even turned on empty space. 

Beam d keen with honour.*’ 

True ; Hogg has written a good deal of mediocre stuff,— 
and it is the prerogative of genius to do so with impu- 
nity. Shakspeare has written a great deal of stuff; and 
Milton’s “ Paradise Regained” is, for the most part, 
watery enough. Does this make the Shepherd’s 44 Kil- 
meny” less exquisite, or dozens of hit finer songs less 
beautiful? We commune, therefore, n* longer with 
the mongrels we have been exposing, but proceed at 
once to say a few words of the work before us. 

“ Select and Rare Scottish Melodies,” with ths words 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, and accompaniments by Bishop, 
could hardly fail to possess many features of interest, 
both musical and literary. Accordingly, we find, in 
the first place, that great judgment has been shown in 
the choice of the airs, of which there are thirteen. Wiih 
only one or two exceptions they are all strongly marked, 
and highly characteristic of the country to which they 
belong; whilst, at the same time, they are not too com- 
mon-place or familiar, nor, so far as we know, have they 
before been made popular os songs, by having words 
set to them of that natu>e which rendered competition 
hopeless. In the next place, the Ettrick Shepherd has 
seldom been happier than he has been in his composi- 

titons for this work. The opening song, it is true, 

“ A! ary, canst thou leave me ?”does not please us s much, 
for, though simple and appropriate, it is, on the whole, too 
common-place, and very slightly indicative of that ori- 
ginality which so peculiarly belongs to its author. In the 
second, however, the Shepherd is himself. The best 
proof k of this will be to give the words verbatim^ merely 
premising that they are set to that fine old air, 44 I’ll 
gang nae mair to yon toun”— 

O WHAT WILL A* THE LADS DO ? 

O what will a* the lads do, 

When Maggy gangs away ? 

O what will a’ the lads do, 

W’hen Maggy gangs away ? 

There’s no a heart in a* the glen 

That disna dread the day ; 

O what will a’ the lads do, 

When Maggy gangs away ? 

Young Jock has ta’en the hill for % 

A waefu’ wight is he ; 

Poor Harrv’s ta’eu the bed for ’t. 

An’ laid him down to die; 

An’ Sandy *8 gone unto the kirk, 

An’ learning fast to pray ; 

An’ O what will the lads do. 

When Maggy gangs away ? 

The young laird o’ the Langshaw 

Has drunk her health in wine ; 

The priest in confidence has said 

The lassy was divine ; 

And that is mair in maiden’s praise 

Than ony priest should say. 

But^O what will the lads doj 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The wailing in our green glen 

That day will quaver high ; 

’Twill draw the redbreast frae the wood. 

The laverock frae the sky ; 

The fairies frae their beds o’ dew 

Will rise an* join the lay. 

Oh hey ! what a day will be^ 

When Maggy gangs away ! 

■ — 
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The nizt is in a different strain, but we think scarcely 
inferior. Here it is— 

thebe's k&e laddie coming. 

There's nae laddie coming for thee, my dear Jean, 
There's nae laddie coming for thee, my dear Jean ; 

I have watch’d you at mid-day, at morn, and at e’en. 
An* there’s nae laddie coming for thee, my dear Jean. 
Bat be nae down-hearted tho’ wooers gang by, 

Thou’rt my only sister— thy brother am f; 

An* ay in my wee house thou welcome shalt be, 

An* while I hae sax pence I’ll share it wi’ thee. 

0 Jennie, dear Jeanie, when we twa were young, 

1 aat on your knee, to your bosom I clung— 

You kiss’d me and clasp'd me, and croon’d your bit sang, 
An' bore me about when you hardly dougnt gang ; 

An* when I fell sick, wi’ a red watery ee 

You watch’d o’er your billy, and feard he wad dee ; 

I fand your cauld hand often laid on my brow, 

An* the sweet kiss o' kindness impress’d on my mow. 

Sae wae was my young heart to see my Jean weep, 

I dosed my rack ee tho* I was nae asleep ; 

It was then that I mark'd a' thy kindness for me, 

Oh, what do I owe, my dear sister, to thee ! 

'liken be nae down-headed, for nae lad can feel 

Sic true love as I do, or ken ye sae weel ; 

My heart it yearns o'er thee, an' grieved wad I be 

If aught were to part my dear Jeanie an' me. 

The fourth song, u I downa laugh, I downa sing," 
we abstain from quoting, only because we intend quo- 
ting one or two others. The fifth and sixth, “ Ye 
breezes that spring in some land unknown," and “ The 
Souters o' Selkirk," are good ; but we like the seventh 
still better, which is an excellent specimen both of the 
Shepherd's quiet humour and sound morality. It is 
rdfrd 

THE LADIES' .EVENING SONG. 

O the glass is no for you, 

Bonnie laddie, O, 

The glass is no for you, 

Bonnie laddie, O ; 

The glass is no for you, 

For it paints your manly brow, 

An' it nils you roaring fou, 

Bonnie laddie, O. 

Then drive ns not away wi’ your drinking, O, 

We like your presepce mair than you’re thinking, 0, 
How happy would you be 

In our blithsome company. 

Taking innocence and glee 

For your drinking, D. 

Now your een are glancing bright, 

Bonnie laddie, O, 

Wi’ a pure and jovfii' light, 

Bonnie laddie, O, 

But at ten o’clock at night, 

Tak a lady’s word in plight, 

We will see another sight, 

Bonnie laddie^ O. 

There's a right path and a wrong, bonnie laddie, 0, 

An' ye needna argue lang, bonnie laddie, 0 ; 

For the mair you taste an' see 

Of our guileless company. 

Ay the happier you will be, 

Bonnie laddie, O. 

The eighth is entitled u An Arabian Song but 
we like our author best when he keeps on the north 
side of the Tweed; the air, composed by Bishop, is 
simple and beautiful, but strikes us as being a little out 
of place. Come, row the boat" is a Highland air, and 
the words, as they should be, are gallant and warlike. 
The tenth song, 44 Appie M*Gie," is admirable, and 
only equalled by the eleventh, 44 The bioom sae green," 

which, however, we verily believe, is surpassed by the 
twelfth, 44 Gang to the brakens wi* me." We have 
heard the Shepherd sing this song himself, and though 
he has nearly as little voice as ever man had, he has an 
excellent ear, and a warm heart, and a soul sparkling 
in his bright grey eye, — and these, together with the 
best lungs in Yarrow, carry everything before them, 
and secure one of the most rapturous encores that ever 
issued from the palms of the hands. Nevertheless, we 
must reserve the only space we have left for the thir- 
teenth song, In which the words and the air are so ad- 
mirably adapted to each other, that we are certain a 
single verse, if sung by a Scotch regiment on the eve of 
an engagement, would make that regiment more than a 
match for the whole army of the enemy. If Sir William 
Congreve is knighted and pensioned for inventing a new 
sort of rocket, what ought Hogg not to be for supply- 
ing his countrymen with strains, which, in the day of 
battle, would be more dreaded than a thousand rockets ? 

No man could ever be defeated who had taught his na- 
tive mountains to echo 

THE GATHEEXWO OF THE CLANS. 

There's news come over the Highlands yestreen, 

Will soon gar bonnets and broadswords keen. 

And philabegs short, and tartans green, 

Shine over the shore in the morning. 

He comes ! he comes ! our spirits to cheer. 

To cherish the land he holds most dear; 

To banish the reiver, the base deceiver, 

And raise the fame of the Clans for ever : 

Our Prince is landed in Moidart Bay ; 

Come raise the clamour of bagpipes’ yamour, 

And join our lov’d Prince in the morning* 

Come, brave Lochiel, the honour be thine, 

The first in royal array to shine ; 

If bold Clan- Ronald and thee combine, 

Then who dare remain in the morning ! 

Glengarry will stand, with arm of steel. 

And Keppoch is blood from head to heel ; 

The whiggers of Skye may gang to the deil. 

When Connal, and Donald, and gallant Clan- Ronald, 

Are all in the field, and know not to yield,— 

Are all in array, and hasting away 

To welcome their Prince in the morning. 

The Appin will come, while coming is good ; 

The 8 tern M ( Intosh is of trusty blood ; 

McKenzie and Fraser will come at their leisure, 

The whiggers of Sutherland scorning. 

The Atholmen keen as fire from steel ; 

McPherson for Charlie will battle the deil ; 

The hardy Clan- Dunnoch is up in the Runnoch; 

M‘Lean and M* Gregor are rising with vigour. 

Unawed by the pride of haughty Argyle; 

And lordly Drummond is belted, ana coming 

To join his lov’d Prince in the morning. 

Come a' that are true men, steel to the bane ! 

Come a’ that reflect on the days that are gane ! 

Come a’ that have breeks, and a’ that have nane, 

And a' that are bred unto scorning ! 

Come Moidart and Moy, M‘Gun and M‘Craw; 

M‘Dugalds, M‘ Donalds, M‘Devils, and a’; 

M'Duns and M* Dumpies, M 4 Leods and M‘Lumpies^ 

With claymores gleaming, and standards streaming; 

Come swift as the roe, for weal or for woe. 

That whigs in their error may quake for terror, 

To see our array in the morning. 

These select and rare Scottish Melodies ought to be 
found among the music of every true Scottish family, 
and ought to be sung continually by all our 44 fair wo- 
men and brave men." There is the freshness of the 
country about them ; — the wild luxuriance of the land 

“ Where blooms the red heather and thistle sae green.” 
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Foreign Tales and Traditions , chiefly selected from the 
Fugitive Literature of Germany . By George G. 

Cunningham. In 2 vol*. 12mo. Blackie, Fullar- 
ton, and Co. ; Glasgow. (Unpublished.) 

A vert striking peculiarity of German literature is 
the immense proportion which its works of fiction bear 
to its other departments. This, probably, arises from 
the vast multitude of traditions and legends with which 
every corner of Germany,— as is the case with most 
countries abounding in the picturesque,— is crowded, 
especially along the majestic course of the Rhine, and 
among the terrific scenery of the Harz Mountains. To 
the awakening genius of Germany, determined to de- 
viate from the old and worn-out classical models, these 
wild legends, which were the only other materials of li- 
terature, out of itself, that were within its power, seem to 
have suggested that general tone of romance, and that 
passion for fictitious writing, which is so conspicuous in 
German literature. And it is not to be denied, that, in 
consequence of this, there belongs, in general, to the 
German romance, an air of freshness, and native vigour, 
which is wanting in those literatures in which this spe- 
cies of composition is more of an exotic. We can be- 
lieve more easily in marvels and prodigies beside the 
Rhine than on the Thames or the Seine, and feel as if 
their combination there with human agency were less 
unnatural than elsewhere. And as the power of attrac- 
tion in fictitious literature is always in proportion to our 
sense of its appropriateness and naturalness, we do not 
wonder that — if. romance we must have — German ro- 
mance, of all others, should have been so popularly at. 
tractive,— independently of the intrinsic merit of the 
works, or the actual genius of their authors. 

But we are speculating too much on a theme more 
general than tho character of the work which is waiting 
for our opinion, and the object of which is to afford en- 
tertainment, and not to give occasion to theory. With 
the exception of a brief, but elegantly written Preface, 
it is unencumbered by any antiquarian annotations. — 
any critical or chronological arrangement, — by which 
editors sometimes attempt, preposterously, to give a 
seemingly grave and scientific form to what, in reality, 
they mean to be a book of mere amusement. Considered 
in this light, we esteem the 44 Tales and Traditions 1 ’ a 
work entitled to be, and likely to prove, very popular. 
They are chicly selected from the less known and trodden 
walks of German fiction, the editor having avoided the 
neater works of celebrated authors, and having sought 
his materials chiefly in fugitive and traditional litera- 
ture. Out of these materials he has composed a melange, 
distinguished, in our opinion, not only for the individual 
meritof the various pieces, but for the judicious combina- 
tion of the whole, — the entertaining mixture of pure fiction 
and popular trad ition,— and the grateful succession of the 
comic, the marvellous, and the pathetic, which it presents. 
T he translation is execu ted, on the whole, wi th great felici- 
ty, and great Command of conversational English, though 
we observe here and there a few Scotticisms ; and though 
yre could desire that most of our translators from the Ger- 
man,— those at least who translate for the public amuse- 
ment. — would allow themselves a little more liberty in 
deviating from literal exactness in the rendering of fo- 
reign idioms and phrases. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to give specimens 
sufficient, in number and variety, to afford a just repre- 
sentation of a collection, one of whose principal merits 
is its entirely miscellaneous character. We shall gratify 
our readers with one specimen of the striking and beau- 
tiful traditions with which the work abounds, — one 
which appears to have been finished with particular care 
In the original, and rendered with peculiar elegance in 
the translation. It is entitled 

THE THREE 8WAXS. 

44 Nigh to Wimpfen, a town situated upon the Neck- 


ar, there is a lofty mountain, on the top of which ap- 
pears one of those small but unfathomable lakes which 
are so frequently fouod in such situations in Germany. 
Popular superstition has connected the following plea- 
sing legend with the lake of Wimpfen 

“A beautiful boy was once seated upon the shorn of 
the lake, wreathing a coronal for himself out of the love- 
ly flowers which grew upon its banks. He was quite 
alone, and ever and anon he raised his blue eyes, and 
gazed wijh childish longing across the glittering waters 
for a little boat in which to sail about over the tranquil 
expanse ; but the boy beheld nothing like a boat save a 
single plank of wood, which moved to and fro on the thiy 
waves as they rippled towards the shore, and which, 
though it might have afforded a slight support in swim- 
ming, could not carry him to the other side of the lake. 

44 The boy raised his longing looks once more, and 
was astonished to perceive three snow-white swans sail- 
ing proudly up and down in the middle of the lake. At 
last the stately birds approached where the boy lay, who, 
delighted with his new companions, drew some crumbs 
of bread from his pocket and fed them ; they seemed to 
him so tame,— they looked so gentle, — and came so near 
to the snore, that the delighted boy thought to catch one 
of them ; but when be stooped down with this design, 
they moved gently away, and remained beyond his reach, 
although, in his anxiety, he nearly suspended his whole 
body above the deep lake, on the lowermost branch of a 
young poplar, which grew upon the bank. 

44 The tamer the three beautiful birds appeared to the 
boy, and the oftener that they baffled his attempts to 
catch them, the more eager he became to secure them for 
himself. He drew the plank from the water, — launched 
it again, — balanced himself with caution upon it, — and, 
finding it supported him, pushed off with a shout of de- 
light from the shore, and, making use of his hands as 
oars, rowed fearlessly after the swans. 

44 The beautiful birds kept sailing immediately before 
him, but ever beyond his reach, until he had gained the 
middle of the lake. He now felt his strength exhaust- 
ed, and for the first time became seized with excessive 
terror, when be beheld nothing near or around him but 
the glittering waters. Meanwhile the three swans kept 
sailing around him in contracting circles, as if they 
wished to calm his rising alarms ; but the gallant boy, 
when be beheld them so near to him, forgot his danger, 
and hastily stretched out his hand to grasp the nearest, 
when, alas ! his unsteady raft yielded to the impulse, 
and down he sank into the deep blue waters ! 

44 When the boy recovered from a long trance, he 
found himself lying upon a couch, in a magnificent cas- 
tle, and before him stood three maidens of marvellous 
beauty. 

44 ‘ How came you hither ?’ inquired one of them, 
taking him by the hand with a sweet smile. 

44 4 I know not what has happened to me,' replied the 
boy. 4 I only remember that I once wished to catch 
three beautiful swans which were sailing upon the lake, 
and that I sank in the deep deep waters.* 

44 4 Will you stay with us It- asked one of the maidens. 
4 Here you are most welcome ; but this know, that if 
you remain three days with us, you can never again re- 
turn to your father's house ; for, after that period, you 
would no longer be able to breathe the air of the world 
above, and you would therefore die. 9 

44 The kindness of the three beautiful maidens, who 
looked like sisters, moved the boy, and inspired his 
guileless breast with confidence. 4 Yea, 1 he exclaimed, 
leaping up joyfully from his t couch, 4 yes, I will re- 
main with you 1* 

44 The lovely sisters now led the wondering boy through 
their magnificent fairy palace. The splendour of the 
apartments dazzled his astonished senses. Nursed in 
poverty, and accustomed only to the simple furniture of 
his father's cot, he was now overwhelmed by the mag- 
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nificenee which sumuinded him ; the walls and floors of 
every room were curiously inlaid with gold and silver ; 
there were pearls as large as walnuts, and diamonds the 
size of eggs, and red gold in bars, and such a profusion 
of wealth and of objects of inconceivable beauty as the 
peasant's ion had never dreamt of, even when he lay on 
the banka of the lake, and gated upwards on the deep 
blue heavens towards the dwellings of the angels. In 
the .gardens which surrounded this enchanted palace 
grew fruits and flowers lovelier far than he had ever be. 
held ; the apples were as large as a child's head, and the 
plums the size of ostrich eggs, and the cherries like bil- 
liard balls, and the flowers of marvellously varied forms 
and beauty 5 sweet birds filled the air with their merry 
warbling*, — the little streamlets seemed to murmur 
music as they meandered through the emerald meads, 
and the zephyra which played amid bis hyacinthine 
locks, were more odorous than those of Araby, or the 
Spicy islands of the East. 

44 The boy had often read of Paradise, and now he 
thought t 4 This ia auidy Paradise $ and 1 am happy 
here !* 

“ Weeks and months passed thus away, and still the 
youthful stranger remained unconscious of their flight ; 
for a perpetual succession of new objects occupied his 
attention ; and while roaming beneath the orange-trees 
with their golden fruit, he never thought of the broad 


FIRST VOICE. 

The home of my childhood, how brightly it shines 
’Mid the dreary darkling past 1 
There the sunlight of memory never declines, 

Mill men is its valley,— «tul green are its vines. 
What charms hath memory cast 
Around thy father’s cot ? 

8ECOXD VOICE. 

Oh the home of my childhood was wild and rude 
In the depth of an Alpine solitude ; 

But dearer to me and fairer far 
Its rocks and dells and streamlets are. 

Than the thousand vales of the noble Rhine ! 

Hast thou so dear a home ? 

THIRD VOICE. 

Far, far away, in the twilight grey, 

* My spirit loves to roa m, 

To one sweet spot, oh ne'er forgot l 
My childhood’s home. 

FOURTH VOICE. 

The eagle lent me his wing of prides 
And away with him I flew. 

O’er many a land and ocean wide, 

To a vale my childhood knew. 

“ When the fourth voice had died softly away in the 


oak which stretched its sheltering arms above his father’s distance, the boy — whose young heart now heaved till it 
hue. was like to burst with wild ana uncontrollable longings 

44 But at last, when nearly a whole year was gone, the ratum to his father’s home — heard the rush of heavy 

mortal inhabitant of this enchanted region was suddenly xings passing near him, and looking up ne beheld a 
seized with an irrepressible longing to return to bis ns- beautiful snow-white eagle, with a golden crown upon 
live village. Nothing pleased him now,— nothing any it* head, and a collar of rubies, alight near to him' on 
longer gratified his boyish fancy, — the flowers had lost the meadow. The noble bird looked with a friendly eye 
their beauty to his pensive eye, — the melody of the u P° n him, and he heard another voice singing faintly 
streams, and the songs of the birds fell tuneless on his •Hd far off* these words: 


listless ear, — the sky above him appeared far less beau- 
tiful than that on whose reflected hues he had so often 
gazed as he lay on the banks of the deep lake, — but 
when he thought of the words of the beautiful maidens. 


The eagle Is a bird of truth, 

And his wing is swift and strong. 

“ The boy, moved by a strong and momentary im- 


who had assured him that return to the light of another pulse, sprung to his feet and ran towards the noble bird, 
world was impossible after the third day’s sojourning in which bent its crowned head and stretched out its long 
this enchanted region, he hid his secret sorrow in his in- wings as if to salute him on his approach ; but he now 
moat soul, and only gave vent to his grief when he discovered that the eagle’s strong talons were fixed in a 
thought the thick shades of the garden concealed him swan, which lay beneath him, and which he knew to be 
from observation. Much he strove, when the three kind one of those which he had seen swimming on the lake 
sisters approached him, to appear happy and cheerful as near Wimpfen. Then the manly boy seized a branch of 
formerly, but he could not conceal tne grief which was a tree, and with it drove away the cruel eagle from the 
preying within ; and when they kindly inquired what swan, 


No sooner had he performed this grateful ac- 


ailed him, he tried to account for his altered appearance tion, than he suddenly beheld the three lovely sisters 
and demeanour by various excuses and pretences of bad from whom he had just been longing to make his escape, 
health. - sanding before him, and smiling so sweetly and mildly 

44 One day as he lay in the light of the setting son, upon him, that he felt ashamed of his wish to leave 
upon the green banka of a limpid stream, though all na- them secretly, and hung down his head blushing deeply, 
ture around him appeared charming, rich, and luxuri- 44 Then one of them spoke : 4 We know thy thoughts, 
ous, and the air was filled with fragrance, and the birds dear youth, and what it is that moves thee so deeply, 
sang their evening-song, and on the meadow before him And though we are sorry to part with thee, yet as thou 
were some cheerful labourers, singing cheerfully while hast proved thyself so faithful towards us, thy secret de- 
al work, he felt that all this beauty and melody wanted sire shall be granted, and to-morrow tbou shalt behold 
something without which they could minister no happi- thy father, and mother, and brethren, and sisters.' 
ness to his longing soul. His father’s hut suddenly 44 The poor boy stood mate before his kind bcnefac- 
rose in lively colours before his fancy ; he saw his be- tresses $ he wept because he was about to part with 
loved mother weeping bitterly at the door, and he knew them, and be also wept when he thought how long he 
that it was for him she wept; and he beheld all his long- had tarried away from his home; all night he toesed 
forgotten companions with their familiar facet standing about on a restless couch, unable to resolve on departing, 
around his mother, and heard them calling his name 
aloud as if in sorrow : and then the poor boy sobbed 
aloud and wept bitterly with his face bid in the tall 
grass. As he lay in this posture he heard a clear voice 


and equally unable to reject the offer which had been 
made to him by his kind and lovely friends. At last 
sleep sank down on hit weary eyelids, and when he 
awoke the following morning, he found himself lying 


As he lay in this posture he heard a clear voice awoke the following morning, he found himself lying 
in the distance, and as he listened the sounds on the shore of the well-known lake. He looked upon 
more audible, and seemed to float nearer him the waters and beheld the three swans sailing at a little 
I through the still air. Again they died away in the dig- distance from him ; but when he stretched hia hands to- 


tsuce, and again they approached towards him, until he wards them, as if to say that he wished again to join 
distinctly hard the following words sung apparently by them, they beckoned in a friendly manner to him, and 


difiuidt and separated voices : — 


then diving beneath the surface, re-appeared not again. 
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u All was pleasure and astonishment when the long- 
lost boy again presented himself in his native village. 
His friends and companions assembled around him and 
heard his wonderful story ; but none believed it. 

4< But after the first greetings were over, and his first 
transports of joy on finding himself again restored to h«s 
parents and youthful companions had subsided, the boy 
was seized with a secret longing to return to the un- 
known land ; and this desire grew more vehement every 
day. He would now wander about the shores of the 
lake from sunrise till the stars appeared in the nightly 
heavens ; but the three swans never returned, and the 
poor boy wept and sighed in vain for those Elysian fields 
in which it had once been permitted him to wander. 
His cheeks now grew pale as the withered rose, his eye 
became dim and languid, his bounding limbs grew more 
feeble every day, and all joy left his bosom. One even- 
ing he had dragged himself with much difficulty to the 
shore of the lake, — the evening sun threw its last ra* 
diance on the waters, — and he heard a sweet silver-like 
voice, which seemed to rise from the blue depth beneath 
him, singing these verses : 

Thou who hast roam'd through 
The bright world below. 

What joy can thy bosom 
On earth ever know? 

Dost thou dread the blue wave ? 

Thou hast tried it before, — 

One plunge in its bosom 
Thy sorrows are o'er ! 

“ The voice had died away in the distance, but the 
boy now stood close on the margin of the lake, gazing 
intently upon it, as if his eye sought to measure its pro- 
found depth. He turned round and cast one look upon 
his father's cot, and he thought that he heard his mo- 
ther’s voice calling him through the still evening ; but 
again the Soft silver-like voice rose up from the bosom 
of the placid waters, and be knew it to be the voice of 
one of the three fairy sisters : ‘ Adieu, adieu, dear mo- 
ther !* he cried, and, with a shout of mingled joy and 
fear, flung himself headlong into the fathomless waters, 
which closed around him for ever." 

This work is printed in a small but very distinct type, 
and, altogether, forms two very handsome volumes, con- 
taining matter sufficient for twice the bulk, according to 
the ordinary style of getting up. We have been en- 
abled to peruse it previous to its publication, which 
will take place in a few days, and which will afford, un- 
less we are mistaken, a very acceptable New-year's treat 
to those who are fond of the choice little nick-nacks and 
confections of fugitive literature. 


The Shepherd Boy , a Dramatic Idyl. Translated from 

the German of Adam Oehlenschlaeger. Edinburgh. 

William Blackwood. 1828. 

We are not sure that the intrinsic excellence of u The 
Shepherd Boy" is such as to entitle it to the honour now 
conferred upon it, by introducing it to the British pub- 
lic in an English dress, and as a separate work. It is 
a pastoral poem containing some very pretty thoughts, 
expressed in natural and simple language ; but there is 
little that is very original or striking, either in the story 
as a whole, or in the individual passages. The plot is 
extremely inartificial, except in one incident. Reinald, 
a traveller, arrives in a Swiss valley, where he meets, 
and is captivated with Babli, a young shepherdess and 
an orphan. She introduces him to Werner, a farmer, and 
Charlotte, his wife, with whom she lives, and who have 
an only child, a boy, called Fritz, some eight or ten years 
old. In Charlotte, the fanner's wife, Reinald discovers 
a sister whom he had long lost ; and he and his new 


friends are in the midst of the happiness which the dis- 
covery occasions, when Augustin, a hermit, comes to 
inform the unfortunate father and mother that their son, 
Fritz, who had gone upon a visit to his grandfather, had 
fallen down one of the clefts of the rocks, and had been 
killed. It is to Werner that Augustin first comavni- 
cates these tidings ; and, as the scene in which be does * 
so appears to us the best written in the poem, we shall 
extract the greater part of it, as the fairest specimen ve 
can select 

Augustin— (walks in with deep seriousness, dignity, 
and feeling . He makes the sign of the cross)— 
Praised be Jesus Christ ! 

Werner.- Eternally — 

( Gives him his hand . ) 

How art thou, father ? Thou art paler than 
Is usual, and thou trembleat ! 

Augustin.— I t is age— 

For I am near the grave. Bat 'tie not fear.— 
Werner, I fear not death— I love him much. 

'Tis but my soul, which tremblingly shakes off 
The dust of earth from her immortal wings. 

Weaner.— ' Think notsooftenof thy death, oh fatho^- 
Death will come soon enough : true, thou art old ; 

But winter blooms beneath thy locks of snow. 

Augustin. — Think seriously, steward. Look beneath, 
With eyes attentive, on the holy deep ; 

Roots strike below, and weeds are on the surface ; 
Accustom thou thyself to see in darkness 
Light ; look thou in the cave till thou discover 
The shining portal of eternal life. 

For birth is but the door of vanities; 

There dost thou err in vain, thy passions* slave— 

The key of life is faith— the gate the grave. 
Werner.— I am not godless. 

Augustin. — No, I say not that; 

Thou’rt good, but yet I fear too worldly, Werner, 

And lovest far too much this passing lire. 

Werner. — My God hath made me happy. Should 
I be 

A Christian, were I not to thank him for it? 

Augustin. — The joys, which sometimes here our God 
allows, 

Are only trials, meant to win the heart, 

By slow degrees, to prudence and to patience. 

If I should wish to be in Heaven, when grief 
Bows my sad spirit down, that is no virtue;— 

Who doth not wish himself estranged from sorrows? 
But first to taste of happiness like Job, 

And then with patience to submit to fate; 

To lose the dearest and the costliest, 

And then to say, while tears stream from the ey»-^ 

“ God gave, and takes away, his name be praisedj" 
That, Werner, is a Christian's part. 

Wiener— {takes his hand with frankness }— 

But tell me 

Openly, friend :— I too would speak a little 
In thy own figures : is it good in thee 
| Foretelling sorrow like the midnight owl ? 

And asking, when thou see'st a cheerful flower, 

" Why dost thou smell so sweet, and lift thy stem 
So tall and proud in the air of heaven ? 

Soon thou snalt fade away and turn to dust," 

Say, Augustin, is this a Christian's part ? 

Augustin. — Oh hear me, friend, nor thus misunder- 
stand me; 

Did all thy happiness rest on thy God, 

And if thy house were founded on a rock, 

If thou wouldst quench thy thirst for joys of earth 
In the true spring of life eternal— -then 
How gladly would I share thy happiness ! 

But when the false appearance of a moment, 

Where danger and destruction ever lurk, 

Darkens thine earthly eyes, can I r (juice ? 

Werner. — W ell, let it rest.— Thou visit’st us to-day i 
We thank thee, and we prize thy friendship much: 
What though our views of life be different, 

'Tis natural ; the winter oft is cold ; 

The summer day is sometimes far too sultry. j 

Come, strengthen thou thyself in my warm sunshiny | 
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Thy cold and holy moonlight shall inspire me, 

Thus we shall yield a little to each other — 

In such exchanges friendship doth consist. 

Augustin (gives the people a sign ; they bring in the 
basket and depart ). 

Now, thou dost feel and use thy happiness 

Like to a man of strength ; but, Werner, couldst thou 

Bear sorrow with the self-same equal courage ? 

Werner. — Ay ! time and care — 

Augustin. Just as the bubble melts 

In air, so passeth happiness away. 

How if the time were come? 

Wesker. Most pious father, 

What bringest thou ?— A basket of lair fruit ? 

We thank thee ! 

Augustin. Yes, ’tis filled with fairest fruit. 

An hour ago it grew upon its stem 
In innocence ; and now ’tis pluck’d for ever. 

And the pale body like an angel smiles. 

Wesker. — Methinks it is a dismal view of life, 

When e’en an apple seems to thee a corse. 

Augustin. — Wluit is it then ? Is it not broken too 
From off the mother branch ? 

Werner. Yea, to fulfil 

The end of nature. 

Augustin. And is not the heart, 

When it grows stiff, like to a simple fruit 
When plucked — not to delight the mortal sense 
With its own sweetness — but itself to taste 
The everlasting happiness of Heaven ? 

Werner. — Yes, this is striking and poetical ! 
Augustin ( with increasing expression.) 

And is the child, the fairest of ail flowers, 

When suddenly it leaves its parent stem, 

Not to be likened to such noble fruit. 

Just torn away to sow in Paradise 

Its spotless kernel, where no worm shall gnaw 

Its bloom for ever ? 

Werner (in sudden anxiety). 

God ! what dost thou mean 
By these similitudes ? Thou frighten 'st me. 

Augustin.— Much to be pitied lather ! Who can comfort 
Thee, who, of earthly happiness secure, (Jreamst not 
Of care : It comes a sudden thunderbolt. 

How shall 1 coinfort thee ? Thou Invest only 
This earthly life, without desire of Heaven ! 

Werner ( rushes forward, opens the basket , and exclaims 
in wild sorrow ), 

Oh God ! my Fritz ! Dead ! — Pale— and bruised— and 
—cold. 

Augustin ( with deep commiseration). 

Madden, poor heart— ay, quit thee of thy wound ; 

Beat thick, and. Nature, hold thy own. Moan forth 
Wild lamentations from his lips. Give air 
To his pent breast, that so despair may not 
Strangle him dumbly. Flow, ye bitter tears, 

Flow and dry up your salt and burning springs. 

Weep, father, weep, because thy child is dead ! 

But, Grief! when thou hast done thy uttermost. 

Despair ! when thou hast raged out thy worst — 

Oh ! come then. Comfort from the grace of God, 
Appearing like the moon in mourning clouds ; 

On ! dissipate the darkness with thy silver, 

And let the father see his Fritz again, 

Alive and bless’d among the choir of angels. 

P. 60—7. 

The mother, the new-found uncle Reinald, and the fos- 
ter-sister Babl, ail come in soon afurwards, and join in 
the father’s grief. After all this, the reader is not a lit- 
tle surprised to discover that F ritz is not dead ! The dead 
child turns out to have been a brother of Fritz’s grand- 
father, who had fall.n into the cleft when a boy, many 
years before ; and the body having been saturated with 
mountain salt, had thus been preserved from all appear- 
ance of decay ! The dead child had, moreover, so strong 
a family likeness, that, when the body was found, it de- 
ceived notonly Augustin the hermit, but even the fa- 
ther and mother, who believed it to be their own son ! 
This is, surely, a strange outrage on probability ; and 


the reader feels as if he had been entrapped into grief^ 
ingeniously perhaps, but scarcely fairly. 

As to the manner in which the translation is executed 
by Mr Cowan, we consider it highly respectable; exhi- 
biting at once good English composition, and a success- 
ful ttansfusion of the spirit of the original. Here and 
there, indeed, the language is prodigiously prosaic ; but 
this is more the fault of Oehleirahlaeger than his transla- 
tor. The unpoetical familiarity of the following lines, 
for example, is positively ludicrous 

“ ■ — Our little son 
Hath climb’d the Alps, to pay to grandpapa 
A little visit. We are not afraid, 

But ’tis somewhat unpleasant, that to day 
They put up a new railing at the cleft ; 

The old one is in ruins. As my husband 
Goes the same way, I asked him even now 
To hasten, and to bring my boy again.” 

Rut our longer quotation must be considered as a juster 
specimen of the pervading tone of this poem, which 
is, in many instances, pleasing ; and, in some, even vi- 
gorous. 


General Synopsis of the Decisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion. By M. P. Brown, E$q. Advocate. Edinburgh. 

William Tait. 

We are just in time to give Mr Brown one friendly 
impulse ere he reaches the goal ; for eleven of his num- 
bers are already out, and the twelfth and last is expect- 
ed in January. For the punctuality and rapidity with 
which the work has been brought forward, the legal 
public will not fail to assign Mr Brown due credit, ha- 
ving before their eyes a recent example, where a work 
was published in two parts, — and the whole price taken at 
delivery of the first number, on an engagement that the 
second should speedily follow it ; but that second num- 
ber was kept back for several years afterwards. This 
was very bad ; and had we been in the place of our 
manifold friend the public, we should have raised five 
hundred actions of repetition and damages. Mr Brown, 
however, has felt the propriety of duly calculating, be- 
fore he pledged hitnsclf to the public, and of honour- 
ably redeeming his pledge. Without such punctuality, 
the very advantageous mode of publishing large works 
in numbers becomes positively pernicious. 

With regard to the utility of the work, there is and 
can be but one opinion. Our Scottish collections of De- 
cisions have been assuming a very respectable aspect 
Mr Br»wn himself, by publishing ancient Decisions 
from manuscripts of Lords Hailes, Fountainhall, See. 
& c., and from other sources, has contributed seven come- 
ly quartos to the general stock ; and we believe it is no 
exaggeration to say, that Scotland can now boast of half 
a cubic yard, or about fifteen cubic feet, of reported 
cases. This was, and is, a very gratifying consideration 
for the country at large ; but quite otherwise for the 
lawyers. Fifteen cubic feet of reading — light and plea- 
sant as it was— palled upon the appetite. Not only was 
the systematic study of Decisions become a matter of 
appalling difficulty, but the very searching for precedents 
in any actual case was a great, and often a very unsatis- 
factory labour. It was seeking a needle in a hay-stack. 
Partial indices there were, no doubt ; but they were par- 
tial, and consequently numerous, and thus produced the 
very difficulty they were intended to avoid. They were 
constructed, too, on such difficult principles, that an ac- 
quaintance with one gave no key to the arrangement of 
the other. 

Such was the mass to which Mr Brown applied him- 
self, with the view of educing order and harmony from 
discord and confusion ; of marshalling into proper troops 
the scattered bands of Decisions ; of making a clew to 
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the labyrinth, where many a young counsel had lost his | 
patience and bia tees* Great expectations were excited in 
the profession, to which MrBrown’s assiduity was known, 
from his collections of Decisions, and from the skill and 
learning displayed in his Treatise on Sale ; and although 
time alone can settle the public opinion on a work of 
this description, yet, so far as can yet be seen, the ex- 
pectations of the profession will not be disappointed. 
The arrangement is lucid and accessible, and the ab- 
stracts of the Decisions are at once logical, perspicuous, 
and concise. We have heard professional men speak 
with thankfulness of the labour and anxiety which this 
Synopsis has already saved them— as the desired cases 
are classified in such a scientific manner as to be found al- 
most at a glance, and as Mr Brown’s abstract, in general, 
answers every requisite purpose ; and if farther informa- 
tion be desired, the page and volume of the original re- 
port are indicated, so as to ensure immediate reference. 

In conclusion, we- beg to suggest to Mr Brown the 
propriety of subjoining an Index of the titles under 
which he has arranged the cases, which should also in- 
clude some of the titles used in other indices, ana point 
out where the subject is to be found in his own arrange- 
ment. 

An Elementary Compendium of Physiology. By F. 
Majendie, M.D. Translated from the French. With 
Copious Notes , Tables , and Illustrations , by E. Mil- 
ligan, M.D. Third Edition. Edinburgh. John 
Carirae. 1829. 

The name of Majendie ranks so high in the history 
of Physiological Science, and his investigations and ex- 
periments have been so ably and successfully conducted, 
that any production from his pen will always come be- 
fore the public, with a strong claim to attention. His 
detached essays, giving an account of his researches, are 
exceedingly numerous ; but they are scattered through 
various French periodicals, and frequently inaccessible 
to the English student. Accordingly, his “ Compen- 
dium of Physiology,” which concentrates, in a single 
volume, the most important of these researches, must 
prove a very useful and valuable work. We know it 
has long been pronounced one of the best elementary 
books on this subject that has yet appeared in any 
country ; and not only as a text-book to the student, 
but as a work of general reference, it will always main- 
tain a high character in the literature of medicine. Dr 
Milligan, the author of a valuable edition of Celsus, has, 
we therefore think, conferred a very great benefit on the 
British student, by presenting him with the present 
translation ; the value of which is materially enhanced, 
by the number of notes and tables which the translator 
has himself added, including the opinions of other emi- 
nent physiologists, and an account of the most, recent 
discoveries in physiology. The business of a translator 
is generally of a dull, plodding, and mechanical charac- 
ter. He endeavours laboriously to follow closely the 
footsteps of the original author, and does not himself 
aspire to throw a single additional ray of light on the 
subject by which he may be surrounded. Dr Milligan, 
however, has assumed a higher ground ; since, in addi- 
tion to discharging his duties as a translator, he has 
also added, in an appendix, a number of original mis- 
cellaneous articles, which are as worthy of our attention 
as is any part of the work of Majendie itself. Among 
the number of these, we notice discussions on the Tis- 
sues of Bichat, with tables ; on Bichat’s Doctrine of the 
Double Life ; on the Theories of Vibration , Respira- 
tion, Absorption , S[C. ; also an account of the most re- 
cent discoveries in the Nervous System, including the 
labours of Flourens, Bell, Edwards, Dumas, and Pre- 
vost ; Rolando, Desmoulins, Fodera, Mayo, and the 
most distinguished French and English physiologists. 


Among the number of valuable Tables, we notice four 
extensive Zoological Synopses, drawn up expressly for 
the present work, by Desmoulins; also two Tables 
from the celebrated work of the Wenxels, showing the 
absolute and relative size and weight of the human brain 
at different periods of life, and the progress of the cere- 
bral developement in different animals. We perceive 
also that Dr Milligan lias presented us with a new view 
of the relation of the external to the internal table of tbe 
skull ; and as the subject appears to us important, we 
shall probably take an. early opportunity of laying it be- 
fore our readers in a popular shape. In the meantime, 
we may conclude the present brief notice by observing, 
that this translation of Majendfc’s deservedly popular 
work should be in the hands of every person, who takes 
any delight in the interesting science of Physiology. 


The Christian's Pattern ; or Pious Refections for every 
day in the Month. Collected chiefly from Thomas a 
Kempis ; with Additions, by Edward Upham* Eon- 
don. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

Every body, we suppose, has heard of Thomas i 
Kempis, yet we suspect a g -od number of people have 
a very vague notion who or what he was. He was a fa- 
mous theologian, bora in those times when theology was 
all in all, in the year 1380, at Kempen, a small village 
near Cologne. He devoted his whole life to the study of 
divinity, and did not die till he had reached his ninety- 
second year. Besides transcribing many books of de- 
votion, which was then considered a work of great me- 
rit, he left behind him a vast number of original ser- 
mons and pious treatises, which were published at Co- 
logne in the year I960, in three volumes folio. One of 
his treatises, “ De Imitatione Christi,” has been so 
much admired by the devout, that it has been translated 
into almost all languages. He lived a solitary, but in- 
nocent life ; and it has been well remarked of him, 
that u silence was his friend, labour his companion, and 
prayer his auxiliary.” A saying of his has been recorded 
which strongly illustrates the chaiacter of the man. It 

is this : ” 1 have sought for rest everywhere, but I 

have found it nowh'ere, except in a little comer with a 
little book.” The epitaph on the stone which covers his 
remains, and which consists only of two lines, in the forth 
of a question and answer, brings out the same idea: — 

44 Oh ! where is peace, for thou itspatha hast trod ? 

In poverty, retirement, and with God.” 

This is nearly all that is known of Thomas k Kem- 
pis. His works, though now-a-days no one ever t h i nk s 
of looking into them, contain many excellent things, 
and Mr Upham, the judicious editor and translator of 
the small book now before us, not choosing that the 
Christian world should lose sight entirely of a divine 
who once ranked so high, has given us, in fc< The Christian *» 
Pattern,” a selection of some of his original’s best pieces. 
And saying to himself, like the Frendiman, — u A pre- 
sent, qui lise des tomes en folio ?” he has compressed 
his “ Pious Kefleciions’’ into as neat and little a 24mo 
as one could wish to carry in his waistcoat pocket. The 
“ Meditations,” which are for every day in the month, 
will be read with profit— by all those who know the va- 
lue of the Psalmist's advice to u Commune with your 
own heart in your chamber, and be still.” 


Tales and Confessions . By Leitch Ritchie. Ixmdon. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 364. 

Had we been able to notice this book a week or two 
sooner, we should have spoken of it at greater length. 
We have read it through with considerable pleasure, and 
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the impression it leaves upon us is, that Mr Ritchie is a 
dever man, though not possessed of much original ge- 
nius. There is a good deal of interest in most of the 
stories, with here and there passages of more than ordi- 
nary power. We wish well to all literary men ; and we 
think Mr Ritchie peculiarly entitled to encouragement, 
since, in conjunction with his friends, Messrs Richard- 
son and St John, he has given us one of the best week- 
ly periodicals of which the metropolis can boast— 1 “ The 
London Weekly Review.'* 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 

THE WANDERER’S TALE. 

By the Ettrlck Shepherd. 

** Cross’d in life— by villains plunder’d. 

More than yet you’ve civen belief ; 

Fortune’s bolts have o’er me thunder’d. 

Till my very heart is deaf.” 

I told you that I had loved, — and heaven is my 
witness how dearly and how sincerely ! Yes ! I saw 
my Clara,—! wooed and wun her from a feared and hated 
rival, just when he thought he had nothing to do but to 
lead her to the altar. From that day be took every op- 
portunity of picking a quarrel with me ; but I bore all 
triumphantly, proud of the prize of which I had berea- 
ved him. 

He was a Major-General at this time ; and, not long 
after my marriage, my embarrassments induced me to 
accept an appointment in the army ; and it so fell out, 
that in about three years afterwards, this same rival be- 
came my commanding officer. This was a humility not 
to be borne, and I had already taken measures to get 
rid of it, which, however, could not be brought to bear 
for some time ; and, in the meanwhile, I fear my temper 
had grown surly and severe with my charming wife, for 
I had been chagrined by many losses and crosses of late. 
So one night when I came home to my lodging, after a 
week's absence on duty, I kissed my little boy, and, as 
usual, was going to kiss his mother ; but behold ! I was 
repulsed with indignation and scorn ; and before I got 
time to articulate a word in my astonishment, 1 was ad- 
dressed in the following unbrookable terms : — 

“ Go and bestow your kisses on those who have en- 
joyed them for these eight days past, — nay, for these 
eight months and more. 1 have suffered your irregularis 
ties and insults long ; but I will suffer them no longer." 

In utter consternation, I asked an eclaircissement, I 
believe good-naturedly, or nearly so, when the woman of 
my heart and soul, —the woman on whose face I had ne- 
ver seen a frown, — accused me broadly of infidelity to her, 
and of seducing the wife of another, — a crime of which 
I had kept her in concealment for the best part of a year. 
And she added, 

“ I knew of it long ago, and would fain have passed 
it over in silence ; but now, it is become so public that 
decency is outraged, and 1 desire you to return to her, 
and leave me as I am, with my poor child here." 

Here I fell into the greatest error of my life. I got 
into an ungovernable rage, and there is no doubt that I 
used my beloved wife very badly. The crime of which 
I was accused was entirely without foundation. 1 had 
never so much* as in thought been for a moment alien- 
ated from Clara, and the accusal put me actually beside 
myself ; and perhaps my misfortunes had rendered my 
mmd rather unstable by this time. 

u You are a poor, weak-minded miserable woman, to 
believe any such report of me,” said I ; and if you 
were a thousand times dearer than you are, 1 would tear 
you from my heart and affections ; for how could I take 
a being to my bosom who entertains such a mean opi- 
nion of me ?" 


“ You mav save yourself the terror of such a conjunc- 
tion," said she. “ You shall never take me to your bo- 
som. 1 hope in God we shall never again sleep under 
the same roof.” 

“ Just as you please, madam. Make the most of 
your pride and insolence that you can. In the mean- 
time, you will please to remember that this is my house , 
and so saying, I strode majestically into my own room. 

The horrors of that night will remain engraven on ray 
distracted memory for ever ! I overheard her hushing 
our beloved baby to sleep, with many sobs and tears, 
and still 1 had not the power to return and fling myself 
at her feet, i found that in my heart she was forgiven 
already ; but, wondering who could have poisoned her 
ear, 1 resolved to let her feel my resentment for such un- 
grounded suspicions for a little while. As I was hug- 
ging myself on the propriety of this demeanour, I heard 
a carriage stop at the street door ; but, it being a place 
where carriages were constantly stopping, I paid no at- 
tention to it. Our door-bell was never rung ; and though 
I heard some bustling on the stair, I regarded not that 
either. The carriage drove off, and all was quiet. At 
length, being unable to contain myself longer, I rung 
the bell, and asked the girl for Clara. 

<4 My lady is gone out, sir.” 

M Out 1 Whither is she gone at this time of night ?" 

“ She is gone out, sir. She went away in that car- 
riage." 

” And the child ? What, then, has become of the 
child ?" 

“ He is gone out too, sir. My lady has taken him 
along with her." 

“ When is she to be in again ?" 

“ I could not be saying, sir. But I suppose she is 
going to make some stay away ; for when she went she 
kissed me, gave me a guinea, and, squeezing my hand, she 
said, ‘ Farewell, Nancy,' and I felt the tears dripping off 
at her chin, — ‘ farewell, Nancy,' said she ; 4 God be with 
you !* and poor, dear lady, she was crying. What could 
ail her, your honour ? I cannot comprehend it, for in- 
deed she was crying." 

Every word that the girl spoke went like a dagger to 
ray heart, and I felt that my fate was sealed, and that 
misery, desolatioa, and utter oblivion, only awaited me. 

I was mad already ; for I seized my hat, ran down stairs, 
and, without ever asking which way the carriage went, 
pursued, running till at the farther end of the town, and 
then along another street, till quite exhausted. Twice 
was I taken up by the police ere morning, while running 
and calling her name, like a child that had lost its mo- 
ther. 

Had I been capable of any proper exertion at all ade- 
quate to my love and regret, 1 might still have recover- 
ed my beloved Clara ; but I was petrified, benumbed, 
Overwhelmed with astonishment, and I knew of no place 
to which she could retreat whither to follow her ; so I 
took to my bed, and abandoned myself to despair. I 
was called on to attend parade, and, being obliged to 
comply, I fbund the General more than usually insulting 
that day ; but I bore all with unmoved apathy, caring 
neither for him nor aught in this world. As I refused 
going to mess, one of my companions, who sympathised 
with me, accompanied me home, and by the way said to 
me,— 44 1 am truly sorry for you, Archibald ; but I fear 
you have been the author of this flagrant and disgrace- 
ful business yourself ; and now it is irremediable." 

I asked him to what he alluded, every joint in my 
body in the meanwhile trembling like an aspen j when 
he told me shortly, us a fact known to the whole mess, 
that my wife was now living under the General's pro- 
tection. This was a blow indeed ! Could any man's 
reason have stood this shock ? Could yours, sir ? I de- 
ny it, if you had any spark of the feelings of a man. I 
instantly penned a challenge, — a terrible one ; but my 
companion refused to carry it to his commanding officer, 
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telling me that I would be found in the wrong. But 
knowing another gentleman who hated the General, I 
got him to deliver the challenge. But hia honour re- 
fused to meet me. Yes, the dog, the craven, refused gi- 
ving me satisfaction, and, what was worse, answered my 
note in a calm, exulting style, as I had answered his in* 
jurious remarks formerly. He told me he had done me 
no wrong, but rather a service, by granting my wife and 
child an asylum, when I had turned them out of doors j 
and that such a fellow was not worthy to be whipt by 
the hands of a gentleman — a fellow who could turn a 
lovely and amiable lady, with a babe at her bosom, out 
to the streets at midnight. 

This was blow upon blow ! There never was a poor 
wretch humbled as 1 was. 1 swore to myself to have 
revenge, and went and watched the villain's door early 
and late to assassinate him. But, aware of his danger, 
he always eschewed me, and soon went away to a distant 
part of the country to review some troops, taking my 
wife in the carriage with hint 1 followed him, and, 
waylaying him on nis path to the field, I met him, with 
only one servant riding a good way behind him. 1 chal- 
lenged him to fight me, or die on the spot When he 
saw it was me, he was terrified, and put spurs to his 
horse ; but I seised it by the reins, ana fired a pistol in 
the villain's face, determined to blow his brains all abroad 
upon the high way. In the struggle I missed my aim ; 
the ball only grazed his cheek, and took off his left ear. 
He then either fell or flung himself from the horse, roar- 
ing out murder. I drew my sword in order to extermi- 
nate him, and, it seems, gave him one wound, when at 
that moment I was knocked down by a blow from behind 
by the servant's loaded whip. When I recovered, 1 
found myself in a dungeon. I was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned. But I cannot tell you what I suffered. 
No tongue can relate the half of the contumely, disgrace, 
and humiliation, that 1 underwent. Man has done his 
worst to me — woman has done her worn to me — the 
world has done its worst to me— and I have done with 
them all 1 

The General soon turned off Clara. He h*d got his 
revenge. He had got the victory, and he wanted no 
more, — ruined her, and broken and disgraced me. It 
was long before I ventured to go and see her. At length 
I ventured ; but she only screamed and tainted, and I 
was obliged to retire. We exchanged several letters ; 
and, after some months had elapsed, I was permitted to 
visit her, under a promise that it was to be for the last 
time. But what passed at that meeting I can never 
describe. You see. it makes me shed tears to think of 
it even now. 1 kneeled at her feet ; but she would not 

? ermit me to touch her. The boy called me father, and 
caressed him ; but Clara kept a reserved and deter- 
mined distance, saying, that no motive should ever in- 
duce her to live with me again, which she considered an 
injustice to me that she was incapable of. She knew long 
ago, she said, that I was blameless ; but she had been 
misled by the miscreant with alleged proofs, which she 
deemed conclusive. We exchanged forgiveness in the 
name of the Lord, and in the same^name cursed our de- 
stroyer, and parted, never to meet again in this world. 


MONSTERS NOT MENTIONED BY LINNAU8. 

** Now, by two-headed Janus ! 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time. 1 * 

Shikspuri. 

For a succession of ages Naturalists have endeavour, 
ed to inculcate the opinion, that wild beasts are to be 
found only among the brute creation ; but the melan- 
choly fact is at length ascertained, that many monsters, 
besides those which usually haunt dens and caves, go 
loose in society under false pretences, deluding that pub- 


lic, upon whom they prey, into a belief of their harm- 
lessness. We propose stirring a few of them up with 
the long pole of our ingenuity ; and, on the old princi- 
ple of place aux dames , we shall begin with a female 
monster : — 

The Fash ionable. Matron* Monster % — a very formida- 
ble and imposing animal. Her drawing-room is the 
most splendid that was ever protected from the vulgar 
glare of day by glowingly painted window-blinds. The 
foot sinks in her rich and velvety carpet as in a bed of 
moss. Her tables, of dark mahogany, or burnished rose 
or elm wood, reflect the carved ceiling in their massy 
mirrors. She sits upon the splendour of her crimson 
ottoman, and bestows the indubitableness of her opinions 
upon those who venture within fifteen yards of her mag- 
nificence. Her carriage has the deepest colouring, the 
largest armorial bearings, and the costliest mountings. 
Her horses are of unequalled size and sleekness ; and 
her lacoueys move their empurpled limb* under a canopy 
of powdered and pomatumed hair. When she rides, she 
sees that there is a pedestrian world, but looks out upon 
it only with a c lm sense of incalculable superiority, 
apparent upon the majestic ugliness of her countenance. 
Her obeisance is imperial, — colder and statelier than the 
obnutation of an iceberg. Her routs are splendid and 
exclusive. “ Family dinners,” compromising and econo- 
mical “ hops,” she probably never heard of ; and if she 
did, she would look upon them with contempt, as tend, 
ing to lower the grand scale of her social operations. The 
date and style of her cards of invitation settle the fashion 
for the winter. The male creatures, who receive the 
honour of invitations, are expected to dress with preci- 
sion. An erroneous knot upon a neckcloth ; a waistcoat 
buttoned too high or too low ; a vulgar arrangement of 
hair, — not to talk of the horrible profanity of an impro- 
perly cut coat, or silk stockings a season out of date,— 
inevitably strike the wearer off the privileged list Her 
name is always found high up among the lady-patron- 
esses and lady-directresses ; and if she goes to a public 
place, she is followed by a select suite of young ladies, 
sent by their happy mammas to luxuriate in the aristo- 
cracy of her presence. Her door is unsullied with aught 
so vulgar as a number or a name ; but you may know 
it by the lazy footmen, and overgrown poodles, who 
commonly congregate in its vicinity. Every sentiment 
is up in arms against this proud, unfeeling automaton; 
it is some comfort, therefore, to know that every body 
hates her, and that she is not happy. 

The Consequential Wise- Man- Monster. 
ceit, pomposity, and the profound admiration of old wo- 
men, have been an over-match for the originally weak 
intellect of Mr Owlstare. He now imagines himself* 
walking Encyclopaedia, and the final court of appal in 
all coses where a literary, political, moral, or religious 
dispute arises. Ask him to meet with the most eminent 
men of the day, and he never for a moment supposes 
that the compliment is paid to him, but to them. Tell 
him one of your best stones, and it will fail to produce 
any effect upon him ; hemerely hints that he has heard 
it better told before. Make one of your profoundest 
observations on philosophy or political economy, and be 
will only hem, and look half s-ge, half contemptuous. 
Try him upon the fine arts, and he gives you to under- 
stand, that unless you have been to the Vatican, you 
cannot sail upon the same tack with him. Venture into 
the arcana of science, and you are sileuced, by hearing 
him pronounce Sir Humphrey Davy a mere schoolboy. 
The use he makes of all the information he possesses, is 
to exalt himself ; and when his ignoran e by chance 
stares him in the face, he gets out of the dilemma, by 
treating his adversary with sarcastic indifference. In 
general company this manner is successful. He is Dot 
much liked, but he is immensely respected. Houpits* 
ble country gentlemen, middle-rate lawyers, wealthy 
merchants, with all their wives and all their daughters, 
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hsrdlf know how to treat him with sufficient deference. 
Every body begs for the honour of drinking wine with 
Mr Owlstare ; every body is anxious to know what Mr 
Ovhtare thinks uj»n the subject ; every body sends the 
nicest cut in the whole salmon, and the wing and breast 
of the chicken, to Mr Owlstare. He goes into the 
drawing-room, and the lady of the house carries him his 
tea-cup with her own hands, whilst her eldest girl, “ who 
was seventeen the fifth of last September,” brings him 
the cake. He eats and drinks an unconscionable quan- 
tity, but every body is continually beseeching him to 
eat and drink more. He goes home about nine — a kind 
of disagreeable caricature of Samuel Johnson ; and his 
abser.ce occasions, unconsciously, so general a relief, 
that the young people, in the exuberance of their spirits, 
propose a quadrille, and the previous generation sit 
down to whist, enlivening the pauses of the game by the 
most animated encomiums on Mr Owlstare. 

The Treacle-tongued- Monster — is commonly a female. 
She is probably a would-be-young old maid, who has 
wormed herself into a sort of paltry independence, prin- 
cipally by haring had several legacies left her, as the 
wages of toad-eating. She visits a good number of fa- 
milies of respectability, on what she considers an easy 
aod intimate footing ; that is to say, she can look in up- 
on them very toon after breakfast, or about tea-time, 
and she is sure not to derange their domestic economy, 
for they will say,— u Oh ! it is only Miss Amelia 
Treacle.tongue.” Her conversation is very thickly 
•tudded with tender appellatives ; such as “ my dear,” 
my love,”— terms in which she continually ad- 
dresses all her female acquaintances. She is always very 
particular in her inquiries on the subject of health, and 
is distressed — quite distressed — to hear of the slightest 
ailment. A headach “ alarms” her, — a cough ‘ k sug- 
gests the fear of consumption,”— a sore throat makes 
her pathetic, and reminds her of the uncertainty of 
human existence.” She calls to ask after the patient 
every day, often twice a -day, until the most perfect con- 
valescence has taken place. She apparently has the 
most ardent attachment to all children. She takes every 
little urchin in her arms, kisses him, calls him a dar- 
ling cherub,” and gazes on him delightedly, (at least 
when his mamma or papa is present,) although the said 
“ darling cherub” be a spoiled, clumsy,, dumpy, red- 
beaded, disagreeable varlet With all the rainuti* of 
little family histories Miss Amelia Treacle- tongue is 
particularly well acquainted ; she communicates a piece 
of scindal in the softest and most confidential manner ; 
the “ hints a doubt.” or u hesitates dislike,” with a 
whispery gentleness, quite irresistible. She is rather 
delicate, yet goes abroad in all weathers. At table,— 
not in her own house, but that of a friend, — she is con- 
tinually pressing you to eat, and animadverting on the 
poorness of your appetite. She has no taste or ear for 
music ; but is exceedingly useful in praising the efforts 
of all the young ladies of the house, and in affecting 
rapture, till others think it necessary to affect it too. 
She is rather religious, and hajm temper which nothing 
on earth would seem capable of ruffling ; yet, in truth, 
if her real character were known, she is the roost pee- 
vish, hypocritical, greedy, selfish, and tyrannical being 
in existence. She is a concentration of stings, smeared 
over with an external coating of honey ; and does more 
mischief in her own officious, sneaking, underhand way, 
than a hundred bold downright murderers, who kill 
their men, and are hanged for it 

The Clever. young- Man- Monster. — The growth of 
this species of monster has been so rapid, that it almost 
calls for the interference of the legislature. Like the 
rats of the old Egyptian city, they threaten to cat np 
every thing. One can hardly turn without meeting this 
monster. He is about two-and-twenty ; has rather an 
expressive face, and an interminable volubility of tongue. 
He is not one of those that hides his light under a bushel. 


Upon all subjects he is equally at home,— that is to say, 
equally superficial. He knows all about the next Wa- 
verley novel ; he writes in Blackwood's Magazine, or at 
least j ays that he writes in it ; and can tell you who all 
die articles are by. On the Corn Laws, the Drama, the 
Catholic question, the Opera, Phrenology, and modem 
Poetry, he is ever ready to pour forth a torrent of infor- 
mation, of somewhat ephemeral interest, it is true, — but 
that is not his fault. He writes and speaks on every 
subject that comes in his way. His father is proud of 
him ; his mother doats on him ; his sisters admire him ; 
his cousins die for him. He publishes a thin quarto vo- 
lume of very magnificently printed poetry, and, like Ro- 
bert Montgomery’s, bis own portrait faces the title-page, 
— his neck bare, and shirt collar turned down a la Byron , 
—his hair combed back over his brow, and his eye look- 
ing upwards, to see what is to be seen in the sky. Sen- 
sible men pronounce him a coxcomb ; but the uniniti- 
ated discover genius in every line, and milliners fall into 
a pining melancholy by the hundred. Then comes a 
shower of Albums, and he writes in every one of them, 
and signs his name at full length by way of autograph. 
All this, though it may make a Hie unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve.” The(jlever- 
young- Man- Monster, unless roused by ridicule into com- 
mon sense and a useful pursuit, sinks into premature 
oblivion, and lives to wonder at his own littleness. 

The I nsipid.young- Lady- Monster — This is a harm- 
less, but very annoying monster. She is rather pretty, 
lisps slightly, and, as the Kttrick Shepherd sayB, has a 
great quantity of u waving curls abune the bree.” She 
very frequently sits beside you at a large and ceremoni- 
ous dinner-party. You determine to be agreeable, and 
almost brilliant ; but, to your infinite distress, you dis- 
cover, before the soup is removed, that the fair automa- 
ton has, in her whole composition, only one idea and a 
half. She listens to you, but does not understand you ; 
your most sparkling savings she rewards with a look of 
gentle bewilderment, — half reproachful, and half depre- 
catory, — as if she fancied you were quizzing her. You 
at length labour to say things as full of inanity and sil- 
liness as possible, and she immediately regains her com- 
posure, and thinks you have begun to talk rationally. 
Her mamma watches the progress of the conversation, 
and is quite delighted with the attention you are paying 
her daughter. When you return to the drawing-room, 
a seat is reserved for you, a*. an especial favour, beside 
the Insipid-young- Lady-Monster. Your concealed yawns 
almost kill you ; but, to make up for your reul listless- 
ness, you affect the most animated pleasure, and next 
day all your friends wish you joy, considering the mar- 
riage already fixed. The insipid young lady actually 
knits a purse for you, and sends it to you with a note, 
in which there are only three grammatical errors. Fora 
month, the very sight of a petticoat gives you the va- 
pours ; and you never go to a ceremonious dinner-party 
without fear and trembling. 

The Dyspeptic , or Stomach-complaint- Monster. This 

monster is like a caterpillar in your soup, or a spider in 
your tea-cup. He is called Sir Pillbox Phialtun, and 
he edifies you with details of the inefficaciousness of his 
digestive organs, till he almost makes you suppose you 
have lost your appetite yourself. There is not a medi. 
cine in the whole pharmacopeia that he has not taken by 
pounds or pints, until the oi.ly nutriment which his in- 
ner man can enjoy is something or other concocted in an 
apothecary’s shop. His face has a saffron, exsanguineous 
hue, and smiles are strangers to its cavernous recesses. 
He reminds one of a raw day in February, and his con- 
versation is like the drizzling of sleet upon a cupola. 
All his reading is confined to medical and non-medical 
treatises on health and diet The only work of a litrary 
kind he ever looks into, is the u Diary of an Invalid.” 
He wonders that the horrible excesses of general society, 
in the matter of eating and drinking, do not throw all 
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It was * judgment merciful. 

That Heaven had clos'd her sight 
To his most monstrous Grime, whose arts 
Had seal'd her bosom's light. 

She hung by him, —she to him 

The innocent, the free. 

Walk’d with that fearful form of sin. 

Even to the gallows-tree. 

Me he could never bear, — he turn'd 
From me with curses dire ; 

He s wore no other hand but mine 
Had quench'd his household fire. 

He rail'd at base revenge,— all this 
And more I well could bear 
From him,— a wretched, raving man, 
Abandon'd to despair. 

Bnt Mary, in her madness, placed 
Reliance on his tongue j 
She look'd abhorrence on me, — how 
That look my bosom wrung ! 

How gladly had I died for her — 

Nay, ten times over died. 

Could I have saved her from the woe 
To which she was allied. 

She told me, that when she and hers 
Had from a false world gone, 

'Twas right and fit such canker worms 
As I should still live on. 

She said his finger, foully doom’d 
To die upon the tree. 

Would make for all my kind on earth 
A royal ransom-fee. 

And when stern justice did its last. 

Her cry was, u Give me him — 

My love he still shall be, although 
His eye in death is dim !” 

They frown'd on her, they mock'd at her— 
Idly she sobb'd and sigh'd ; 

Upon a gibbet high they fix'd 
The godless parricide. 

And there an armed sentinel 
Was order'd night and day. 

To watch, lest any hand should steal 
The felon's corpse away. 


The first night that the watch was kept, 
The winds forgot to moan ; 

The moon shone full, the sentinel 
Seem'd grieved to be alone 

As to the dead man's free he glanced, 
That ghastly look'd like stone. 

The next night that the watch was kept, 
The sky was rent in twain ; 

The winds wail'd like despairing souls, 
Flash, plash, rush'd down the rain. 

A shot ! — 'twas fired too late— I had 
Secured the frightsome load, 

And gallantly my trusty black 
Tore up the miry road. 

The grey light of a drooping morn 
The widow's cottage show’d. 

The hone was rein’d — hie rider paused 
Before the lattice dim— 


He lean'd against it, for he felt 
Worn both in heart and limb. 

Twelve tall death-tapers bura’d withkv— 
Had she expected him? 

An aged woman raised the latch, 

And cried, “ Just powers ! a ghost !'* 
She fled, I totter'd after her — 

The cottage floor I cross’d ; 

I saw a bed — a female corpse— 

And then all sense I lost ! 


They gave the murderer a grave 
On that furze-crested hill, 

Where my boy lip first drank the love 
That lingers on it still. 

She — the heart-broken bride— was placed 
Beneath the old elm-tree. 

That in the silent churchyard grows 
Where sleep her family. 

Forgive me, God ! I can't but wish 
That they had buried me ! 

They say that at her dying hour 
She gave my faith its due ; 

And wept to think how her poor brain 
Had imaged things untrue. 

She wished me happy — bootless wish ! 

A feather will not raise 

The mountain load of heaviness, 

That on the spirit weighs. 

In vain small bird, bright wild flower, 
River and rustling tree. 

Keep in my old paternal glen 
Blithe summer jubilee. 

The hill displays its golden furze. 

Its daisy glades in vain ; 

No smile that Nature sheds can light 
A dull dark world of pain. 


1828. 

By the Et trick Shepherd. 

Thou art gone ! thou art gone with thy sceptrs of mild- 
ness! 

Thy smiles, and thy tears, and thy moments of wildness. 
But this humble memorial to thee I dedicate, 

MUd 1828. « 

For thou hast dispell'd our despairing and sadness, 

And industry and toil hast enlighten'd with gladness, 
And bustled in our harbours with commerce and 
freight. 

Blest 1828. 

The reaper rejoiced as he counted his sowing. 

And heap'd up his garners and barns to o'erflowing ; 
And thy winter has breathed with a soft autumn heat. 
Kind 1828. 

No frost ever sheeted our rivers and fountains, 

No drifted snow ever cover'd our mountains, 

And thou leavest our flocks on an ever-green height, 
Sweet 1828. 


• For the sake of the rhythm, name the year thu*,— <* Eighteen 
hundred twenty and eight?* 
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In the region of love thy reign has been glorious, 

In the hearts of the maidens thy sceptre victorious ; 
And there will yet be news of great moment and weight, 
Of 1828. 

It is true thou hast run some extravagant rigs, 

Making idiots and fools of. the Catholics and Whigs ; 
But still thou hast left us triumphant as yet, 

Strong 1828. 

Thou hast chill’d the soul of the mariner with wonder, 
Thou hast howl'd in the wind, thou hast boom'd in the 
thunder ; 

But the smiles of repentance in thee were innate. 

Good 1828. 

Thou hast garnish’d the fields of Greece that were gory, 
( Restored to her quiet, but not to her glory ! ) 

And humbled the pride of a vain autocrat, 

Brave 1828. 

Thou art gone ! thou art gone, to return to us never,— 
In the sepulchre of Time thou art shrouded for ever ; 
And the shadows of Oblivion shall over thee set. 

Mild 1828. 


Mount Bcngcr, 31st Dec . 1828. 

A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 

By the Rev . Robert Morchead. 

The morn returns, saluted once by song 
Of angel voices, sounding in the ear 
Of pastoral simplicity, all fear 
Bidding depart, and sending peace among 
Man's dwellings even now the notes prolong 
Their joyful salutation, year by year, 

Conveying it to climes far distant, where 
Then savage nature reign’d alone, nor tongue 
Was heard to utter praise: — O wondrous Child, 
What light has spread o’er human kind, since smiled 
Thine eyes first on the light of day, amid 
That group domestic. Who each opening lid 
Watch’d anxious, — now around Thee nations wait. 
No less thy kindred, hung on Thee their fate ! 

| LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AMD VARIETIES. 

We learn that a volume of Discourses, by the Rev. Dr Walker, 
Professor of Divinity in the Scotch Episcopal Church, and in- 
tended chiefly for the use of Theological Students, will be pub- 
lished during the course of the present winter- 

We understand that a very full reply to Professor Pillans’ Let- 
ters on the Parochial Schools of Scotland is in the press, and will 
be published in the course of a few weeks. 

Dr Andrew Ure, M.D., has in the press a large ectavo volume, 
entitled a New System of Geology, in which the great revolutions 
of the earth and animated nature are reconciled at once to modern 
science and sacred history. 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A., of St Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
has in the press the legendary Cabinet, a Selection of British Na- 
tional Ballads, Ancient and Modern, from the best authorities, 
with Notes and Illustrations. 

A work entitled the Natural History of Enthusiasm, is in the 
press. 

We observe that the first number of ” The New Scots Maga- 
sine r * was published on Wednesday last. Its original articles con- 
sist of a well-written Summary of Politics for the years 1**7 
and 182% Remarks -on the present state of Ecclesiastical Afikirs, 
comprising some tolerably severe animadversions on the Christ- 
ian Instructor, and the conduct of Dr Andrew Thomson, a no- 
tice of the Ayrshire Sculptor, and a Review of Malcolm’s Remi- 
niscences and Campaign. The work is cheap, and very neatly 
arrange 1, and has o <r best wishes for its success. 

We understan I that Captain Dillon's Voyage to the South Seas, 
In the course of which h .* discovered the remains of La Pe- 
rouse’s vessels, is about to be published by Colburn. We a~e in- 
formed that Cantain Dillon visited the Tonga Islands, and had 


work on the Tonga Islands, which she was quite in ecstscy at 
receiving. Poor Finow is dead, and he died not in battle, but on 
a bed of sickness. 

i Phrenology. — We observe that the indefatigable Mr Combe 

is about to commence a course of lectures on Phrtnology, which 
he is to continue twice a- week, for three months. We may pos- 
sibly have a few remarks to make upon them during their con- 
tinuance.; and, in the meantime, the following letter, which we 
have received from Mr Combe, explains, in a manly way, the 
grounds upon which he proceeds, and his reasons for calling our 
attention to the subject 

To the Editor qf the Edinburgh Literary Journal 
Sir,— I t is now ten years since 1 first ventured to advoette 
the cause of Phrenology, in opposition to the almost univenal 
prejudice of the public against it. During the whole of that 
, period, I have made no appeal to the conductors of the pe- 
riodical preM, either to deprecate their severity, to bespeak their 
courtesy, or even to solicit their attenti n to the subject. This 

E roceeded from no opinion that their ir fluenc* was unimportant, 
ut from a desire to re t the cause of Phrenology, in the first in- 
stance, on its own merits exclusively. The experience of tea 
years has shown, that this course was equally safe sad beneficial; 
and, in now soliciting your acceptance of a ticket to my next 
course of lectures, I merely mention, that the subject is known 
to a large and enlightened portion. of the citisens of Edinburgh; 
that the stuoy of it is daily extending, and that it has met with 
favour in exact proportion to its being understood. It will afford 
me much pleasure, therefore, if you, as the head of a respectable 
Journal, snail now consider it as not unbecoming to form ooe of 
my audience, with a view to acquiring some knowledge of its 
principles and evidence.— I am, air, 

“ Your very obedient servant, 

** Geo. Com.” 

“ Edinburgh, Jan. 1st, 1829. 

Theatrical Gossip. — Alexander has opaoad the Caledonian 
Theatre with a great assortment of far thing candles, calitog them- 
selves stars.— A monkey aad a goat have made their appearance 
at the Theatre Royal ; also two new pieces called "Tne Married 
Bachelor,” and ” The First Foot,” the latter of which is hsp- 

S ly timed, and well acted by Mackay, Denham, Murray, and 
iss Noel.— Yount; Kean has played Rum eo, at Drury Lane, to 
Mist Phillips* Juliet. The Christmas Pantomimes nave bsen 
brought out at the London theatres in great force ; one is called 
“ The Golden Bee, or the Fairy Hive, ana the other *' Little 
Red Riding Hood." What has become of our own manager’s pro- 
mised pantomime ?— Irish Johnstone, the best Brutgmddery, Mr 
Lucius Cf Trigger, and Major Cf Flaherty, which the stage cm 
had, died a few days ago, in his 82d year. 

Weekly List t»F/f ehforb&nces. 

Dec. 26 Jnn 2. 

Sat. As You Lite it. Married Bachelor, A Bottle Imp. 

Mow. Mason ofBuda . Free and Easy, 9f The Fated Bode. 
Tubs. Green-eyed Monster, Married Bachelor , Sf Do. 

Wed. The Two Friends, Free and Easy. A Do. 

Tnua. Charles Edward, The First Foot Cramond Brig, ^ Do. 
Far, Guy Mannering , Do., Sf The Fatal Rock. 

Books very recently published. — Memoirs of Scipio de Rkri, 
translated by Roscoe, 2 volt. 8vo, L.1, Is. boards.— The Casti- 
lian, by the author or Gomes Arias, 3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 1 Is. 6d. 
boards. — Hungarian Tales, by the author of the Lettre de Cach- 
et, 3 vo's. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. boards. — Elements of Geogra- 
phy, 12mo. 2s. half- bound. — Belf rage’s Counsels for the Sanctu- 
ary, post 8vo, 7»- 6d. boards.— English History made easy, ons 
popular plan, 18mo, 3s. 6d. half-bound.— Conversations on tbe 
Lire of Christ, 18mo, 2s. 6d. half- bound.— Winter Evenings st 
College, 2 vols. lHmo, 8s half-bound.— Wadd on Corpulency. Ac. 
with plates, 8vo, 8s. 6d. boards.— Saul at Endor, a Dramatic 
Sketch, by the Rev. E. Smedley, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.— A Sunday 
| Boi k, Moral Discourses for Young Persona, 2 vols. l*mo, *- 
cloth.— Merry Thoughts for Merry Moments, oblong folio. 5s. 
sewed. — The Thrush, a Collection of Songs, 12mo, 4s. fid. boards. 
—The Nightingale, a Collection of Songs, 12mo. 4s- 6 d. boards. 
M ’Gavin's Scots Worthies, vol. II. 8vo, Us. ; vol. I., sixth edi- 
tion, Kvo, 11s.— Protestant Reformation Vindicated, by the au- 
thor of the Protestant, 4s. Gd. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have much pleasure in promising a poem from the pea of 
Mrs Grant, of Laggan, in our next. 

” The First Foot" is an interesting tale, but not exactly ac- 
cording to our taste. — It is quite impossible that we can notier * 
work “ On the Authenticity of Ossiaii’s Poems," puhUdiei so tar 
back aa 1825. the more especially as the subject seems deservedly 
to have lost its interest— We think ” An Admirer of the Imagi- 
native” could send us something good, illustrative of hispvn 
views regarding the Imagination. ” S.” of Aberdeen would nave 


several interviews with the interesting natives, already Introduced 
to the public in Mariner's Narrative. Dillon saw Manner’s adopt- 
ed mother, MAfl Wibe, and presented her with a copy of his 


views regarding the Imagination. S.” of Aberdeen would nave 
e 'i> ployed his time to greater advantage had he given us a better 
account of the work of which he speaks, than that to w hich he 
objccu.— The Essay on the ” Spirit of the Provision* of the U* 
of Scotland regarding Injury and Wrong" is ablv written, but 
rather too professional for our pages. 

We purpose giving a place to ” The Alpine Horn* when vre 
can find room ; and we beg to state generally that a considerable 
number of poetical communications are in the same predicament 
— not rejected, but waiting for their turn.—” A. L.” will not suit 
us, but he will improve as he proceeds.—” The Last Nighlof the 
Year," ” Weep, weep for me," and the ” Lines to a Lady." do 
not come up to our standard.—” P. K." of Aberdeen, and “ X* 
Y. Z." of Brechin, will not be overlooked. 
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Rlttory of the Revolution t is Europe , from the Sub- 
version of the Roman Empire in the West , till the 
Abdication qf Bonaparte . From the French of C. W. 
Koch; by Andrew Crichton. 3 vol*. Being the 
xxziii, xxxiv, and xxxv volt, of Constable's Miscel- 
lany. Edinburgh. 1828 and 1829. 

This i* a valuable and Interesting work, every page 
of which teems with important knowledge. It presents 
a dear and impartial panoramic view of the history of 
the world for the last fourteen centuries ; and in an ably 
written introduction furnishes a brief sketch of the pre- 
vious progress of society, from the earliest authentic 
era. The work was published in 1813, shortly after 
the author's death, and was speedily acknowledged as 
entitled to rank high among the literature of the Conti- 
nent ; it is now for the first time introduced to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

Koch divided his work Into eight sections or periods, 
beginning with die year 406, and ending with the year 
1789 ; but a ninth period has been added by his friend, 
biographer, and editor, M. Schoell, comprising an ac- 
count of the French Revolution, and thus bringing 
down the History of Europe to the year 1815. The 
two first volumes contain Koch's original work ; the 
greater part of the third is 'occupied with Schoell's ad- 
dition. We shall endeavour to give our readers some 
idea of the contents of the Whole, by mentioning very 
generally and briefly the leading subjects which are 
treated of in the different sections. Our abstract may 
serve not only to interest them in the work itself, but 
to a certain extent may refresh their metnory of those 
great events, to a more detailed account of which the vo- 
lumes before us are dedicated. At a season when all 
classes are admonished to indulge in a salutary retro- 
spect of the occurrences of a past year, it will not, per- 
haps, be uninteresting to the intelligent mind to con- 
trast with its own temporary concerns, the principal oc- 
currences of past centuries, — occurrences which influ- 
enced the destiny of a world. 

Thej • rst period into which our author divides his 
View or die Revolutions of Europe, extends from the 
year 408 to 800. It was in the early part of the fifth 
century that the mighty fabric of the Roman Empire, 
which had been long tottering to decay, fell finally and 
forever into ruin. Their far-extended possessions, which 
it h*d cost them ages to acquire, were, in the coarse of 
a few lustrums, snatched from them, one after another, 
and over-rnn by barbarians, who trampled under foot 
all the institutions and improvements which Roman 
greatness had introduced into their most distant colo- 
nies. The Vandals came from the banks of the Elbe 
and die Vistula, and passing through Germanv, entered 
, Gaul, plundering ana destroying w h erev er they went. 

I Tbs Hath* came from die banks of the Dniester, the 


Borysthenes, and the Don ; and dividing into two 
branches, the Ostrogoths spread over Pannonia, whilst 
the Visigoths twice ravaged Italy, sacked and plunder- 
ed Rome, and penetrated even into Gaul and Spain. 
The Franks and the Aleman ns came from the banks of 
the Rhine, the Maine, the Weser, and the Elbe, and 
joined to swell the torrent that inundated the country of 
the Caesars. The Saxons came from beyond the Elbe, 
and keeping chiefly by the sea-coast, committed ravages 
there similar to those which other barbarians were busy 
with in the interior. Lastly, the Huns, the fiercest of 
all, came from the remote districts of Northern Asia, to 
which the Greeks or Romans had never penetrated, and 
having first attacked Byzantium and the Eastern divi- 
sion of the Empire, they then precipitated themselves on 
the west, under the conduct of the famous Attila. For 
upwards of two hundred years all was confusion, blood- 
shed, and darkness. Not a single nation was to be 
found in Europe whose rights or boundaries were as- 
certained and established. The old order of things 
had been swept away at once ; and it was not to be ex- 
pected that so great a mass of discordant elements could 
immediately arrange themselves into an harmonious 
and appropriate disposition. Gradually, however, this 
began to be the case. Much internal commotion still 
existed, but out of the chaotic mass, new and distinct 
Empires sprang up, like islands risipg in the ocean. 
The Franks established themselves in Gaul ; the Ale- 
manns became masters of Germany ; the Huns contented 
themselves with Russia; the Visigoths disputed with 
the Mahometans from Africa the dominion of Spain ; 
and the Saxons crossed over into Britain, and formed 
the political association known by the name of the Hep- 
tarchy. Whatever difference there might be in other 
respects, there were two features which gave all these 
nations a general resemblance to each other, and in- 
creased the probability of mutual co-operation towards 
the ultimate advancement of civilization. These were 
— the feudal system, and the Christian religion, both of 
which were now universally adopted, ana materially 
tended to soften the harsher characteristics of the times. 
The only other event of this period to which it is ne- 
cessary to allude, is the new religion which Mahomet 
founded in Asia, and the Empire which he extended 
through Africa into Spain. 

The second period, which extends from the year 800 
to 962, introduces us to the ascendency of the Empire 
of the Franks under Charlemagne, and the Carloviu* 
gian race of kings. It was not till a much later period 
that the different independent kingdoms, which rose upon 
the ashes of Roman greatness, began to consider the care- 
ful preservation of a just balance of power as the moat 
essential part of European and international poliev. 
They had been too long accustomed to acknowledge the 
ascendency of one country, to be surprised at finding 
themselves again becoming tributary to the superior 
genius of a great conqueror. Charlemagne, who suc- 
ceeded his father Pepin in 768, eclipsed every monarch 
that had preceded him, since the days of Julias C—ar. . 
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France, Spain, Germany, and Italy, submitted to his 
arms. Nor did he figure only as a warrior, but also as 
a legislator, and munificent patron of letters. The em- 
pire of riie Franks thus became paramount in Europe ; 
the monarchies of the north, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Russia, had not yet emerged from the 
confusion and darkness in which they had long lain. 
The descendants of Charlemagne, however, not possess- 
ing his abilities, which were indeed far beyond the age 
in which he lived, divided his empire into three distinct 
portions, nearly akin to the modern Italy, Germany, 
and France. One cause of the dismemberment, and 
rapid decay of the power of Charlemagne, will be found 
in the greater influence which the Normans, or nations 
of Scandinavian origin, — the Huns, in Hungary, Mora- 
via, and Russia, and the British, united into one mo- 
narchy, first under Egbert, and afterwards under Alfred, — 
began to possess in the affairs of Europe. As yet, how- 
ever, all these countries were in their infancy, and con- 
tending with those numerous difficulties which continu- 
ally beset the childhood of nations. 

The third period, which extends from the year 962 to 
1074, embraces an account of the successes and power 
of Otho the Great, Emperor of Germany, who nearly 
succeeded in again converting the whole of Christendom 
into one great State, of which the Pope was the spiritual 
head, and the Emperor the secular ; the latter enjoying 
the important prerogative of confirming or rescinding 
the election of the former. In Spain, the Mahometan 
dynasty of the Ommiades expired in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the Christians under Sancho the Great, king 
of Navarre, acquired an ascendency, which, though it 
fluctuated, they never afterwards entirely lost. In 
France, under the weak sway of some of the Capetian 
kings who succeeded the Carlovingians, the feudal sys- 
tem grew to such abuse, that the more powerful barons 
usurped almost all die rights of royalty. In England, 
the successors to Alfred, giving themselves up to the 
dominion of priests and monks, saw their subjects, the 
Anglo-Saxons, first subdued by the Danes under Sweyn 
aud Canute, and the Danes, in their turn, were con- 
quered by rile Normans under William. It was not 
till the tenth century that the Gospel found its way into 
the Scandinavian nations ; and Canute the Great, who 
succeeded to the throne of Denmark in 1014, was the 
first monarch who made Christianity the established re- 
ligion of that kingdom. In Sweden, about the same 
time, there prevailed a strange mixture both of doctrine 
and worship, Jesus Christ being profanely associated 
with Odin, and the pagan goddess Freya confounded 
with the Virgin. The Foies are a nation whose name 
does not occur in history before the middle of rite tenth 
century. They were one of rite Sclavonian tribes set- 
tled north of the Elbe ; and being subdued by the Ger- 
mans, were obliged to embrace Christianity. The Greek 
empire had sunk at this era to the lowest degree of cor- 
ruption, fanaticism, and perfidy. 

The fourth period comprehends upwards of two cen- 
turies, from the year 1074 to 1300. A number of im- 
portant events, possessing no immaterial influence over 
the future destinies of Europe, took place within these 
two centuries. The Cms&rs had passed away, the Char- 
lemagne* had gone down into the dust, the Othos ex- 
isted no longer ; but a new and powerful monarchy was 
about to arise, forming one of the most splendid of all 
the pageants th*t ever passed across the stage of his- 
tory. This was the dominion of the Roman Pontiffs. 
Hitherto they had, in general, succumbed to the most 
influential monarch of the times, whether Frank or Ger- 
man ; but this was a humiliation that little suited the 
haughty and ambitious spirit of Pope Gregory VII , 
“ a man,'* says Koch, “ born for great undertakings ; 
as remarkable for his genius, which raised him above 
his times, as for the austerity of his manners and the 
boundless reach of his ambition." So far from consent- 

*ng to acknowledge the right which the Emperors had 
exercised of confirming the Popes, he claimed for die 
Popes the prerogative both of confirming and dethroning 
the Emperors. In support of this arrogated authority, 
he was involved in a long war with Henry IV. of Ger- 
many ; but its conclusion was such as tended rather to 
strengthen than diminish his pretensions ; and, ere long, 
the kings of Portugal, Arragon, England, Scotland, 
Sardinia, the two Sicilies, and several othos, became 
vassals and tributaries to the Papal See. 

M In every respect circumstances were such as to hasten 
and facilitate the progress of this new pontifical supre. 
macy. It had commenced in a barb* out age, when 
the whole of the Western World was covered with die 
darkness of ignorance ; and when mankind knew neither 
the just rights of sovereignty, nor the bounds which rea- 
son and equity should have set to the authority of the 
priesthood. The court of Rome was then the only school 
where politics were studied, and the Popes the only 
monarchs that put them in practice. An extnvagant 
superstition, the inseparable companion of ignorance, 
held all Europe in subjection ; tne Popes were reve- 
renced with a veneration resembling that which belongs 
only to the Deity ; and the whole world trembled at the 
utterance of the single word. Excommunication. Kings 
were not sufficiently powerful to oppose any successful 
resistance to the encroachments of Rome ; their aothori- 
ty was curtailed and counteracted by that of their vas- 
sals, who seized with eagerness every occasion which the 
Popes offered them, to aggrandize their own prerogs- 
tives at the expense of the sovereign authority.” 

To these causes of ecclesiastical sovereignty are to be 
added others, — in particular, the multiplication of reli- 
gious orders, the institution of religious and military 
orders, and the expeditions to the East, known by the 
name of Crusades. The superstitious opinion then ore- 
valent, that the eod of the world was at hand, led to 
many pilgrimages to the Holy Land, where the devo- 
tees proposed to abide the second coming of the Lwd. 
So long as the Arabs were masters of Palestine, they 
protected and countenanced these pilgrimages, from 
which they derived no small emolument ; but when the 
Seljukian Turks, a ferocious and barbarous people, con- 
quered the country, in the year 1075, every kind of in- 
sult and oppression was heaped upon the Christians, 
which at length gave birth to the resolution to expel the 
Infidels from the Holy Land. There were, in all, se« n 
Grand Crusades. The first was undertaken in the year 
1096, by Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; the 
second in 1147, by Conrad III., Emperor of Germany, 
and Louis VII., King of France ; the third in 1180^ hj 
the Emperor Frederic I., surnamed Barbarosaa, Philip 
of France, and Richard Cceur-de- Lion of England; the 
fourth in 1202, by Boniface, Marquis of Montserrat; 
the fifth in 1217, by Andrew, King of Hungary ; the 
sixth in 1228, by the Emperor Frederic II.; and the 
seventh in 1248, by Louis IX., King of France- 
The only Eastern possessions which the Europeans 
found themselves masters of, after a succession of 
wars, which thus lasted for nearly two hundred yean, 
were the towns of Tyre and Ptolemais. But the ad- 
vantages which the See of Rome drew from the Crusades 
were immense, and led to its encouraging similar expe- 
ditions in the west and north of Europe. Accordingly) 
we find that, about the same time, holy wan were car- 
ried on — 1st, against the Mahometans of Spain and 
Africa ; 2d, against the Emperors and Kings who re- 
fused obedience to the orders of the Popes ; 3d, against 
heretical or schismatic princes, such ss the Greeks and 
: Russians ; 4th, against the Slavonians and other Papa 
nations on the coasts of the Baltic ; and, 5th, against 
the Waldenscs, Albigenses, and Hussites, who were re- 
: garded os heretics. The Knights of St John, the 
i Knights of the Temple, and the Teutonic Knights, were 
> numerous bodies, combining religion with military prow- 
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ess, Which sprang into existence in consequence of the 
Craudes, and afterwards contributed greatly to the re- 
nown of chivalry, which was now about to give so pe- 
culiar a colour to European society and manners. 

“ In general, it may be said,” our author remarks, 
“ that these ultramarine expeditions, prosecuted with 
obstinacy for nearlv two hundred years, hastened the 
progress of arts and civilisation in Europe. The Cru- 
saders, journeying through kingdoms better organized 
than their own, were necessarily led to form new ideas, 
and acquire new information with regard to science and 
politics. Some vestiges of learning and good taste had 
been preserved in Greece, and even in the extremities 
of Asia, where letters had been encouraged by the pa- 
tronage of the Caliphs. The dty of Constantinople, 
which had not yet suffered from the ravages of the bar- 
barians, abounded in the finest monuments of aft. It 
presented, to the eyes of the Crusaders, a spectacle of 
grandeur and magnificence that could not but excite their 
admiration, and call forth a strong desire to imitate those 
models, the sight of which at once pleased and astonished 
them. To the Italians especially, it must have proved 
of great advantage. The continued intercourse which 
they maintained with die East and the dty of Con- 
stantinople, afibrded them the means of becoming fami- 
liar with the language and literature of the Greeks, of 
communicating the same taste to their own countrymen, 
and in this way advanting the glorious epoch of the 
revival of letters.” 

The increasing Importance of towns, and the rise of 
fret corporation*, served also to soften many of the 
haraher features of feudalism, and to make the people 
more aware of their own rights. In England, the Com- 
mons were admitted into Parliament in the year 1266, 
during the reign of Henry III., and this example was 
toon followed by France and Germany. The old Ro- 
man laws were revived, as much superior to the juris- 
prudence then in use, and, under the arrangement of 
Ovarian, the Canon Law was added to them. The stu- 
dies of jurisprudence and theology, which thus acquired 
fash dignity, led to other studies ; and the Universities 
of Paris, Bologna, Padua, Salamanca, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, and others, a&te their origin early in the thirteenth 
century. In Italy, them arose a number of republics, 
«bd more especially those of Genoa and Venice. The 
greatness to which both reached materially contributed to 
the revival of the arts and sciences in that country. 
During this epoch, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies and 
of Portugal were also founded, — the Inquisition was es- 
tablished in those countries most subject to Papal do- 
minion, — Magna Charts, the basis of the English Con- 
stitution, was obtained from King John, — and the Mo- 
gals, coming from the north of the Great Wall of China 
—from that district which lies between Eastern Tartary 
sad modem Buckharia — over-ran, under the guidance 
of the famous Zinghis Khan, all Tartary, Turkistan, 
China, and Persia ; and then, directing their steps to- 
wards Europe, penetrated into Russia, and spread over 
Poland, Silesia, Moravia, Hungary, and the countries 
bordering on the Adriatic Sea. Towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, the Mogul Empire, from south to 
oorth, extended from the Chinese Sea and the Indies to 
the extremities of Siberia, and, from east to west, from 
Japan to Asia Minor, and the frontiers of Poland in 
Europe. 

Tbejf/ft period commences with the year 1300, and 
ends with the year 1453, when Constantinople was ta- 
ken bv the Turks. It was during this period that the 
Papal authority attained its utmost height, and also be- 
gin to witness its decline and fall. 

41 Nothing is more remarkable,” says Koch, “ than 
the influence of the Papal authority over the temporali- 
ties of princes. We find them interfering in all their 
quarrels, addressing their commands to all, without dis- 
tinction, enjoining some to lay down their arms, recei- 


ving others under their protection, rescinding and an- 
nulling their acts and proceedings, summoning them to 
their court, and acting as arbiters in their disputes. The 
history of the Popes S the history of all Europe. They 
assumed the privilege of legitimating the sons of kings, 
in order to qualify them for the succession ; they for- 
bade sovereigns to tax the clergy ; they claimed a feudal 
superiority over all, and exercised it over a very great 
number ; they conferred royalty on those who were am- 
bitious of power ; they released subjects from their oath 
of allegiance ; dethroned sovereigns at their pleasure ; 
and laid kingdoms and empires under interdict, to 
avenge their own quarrels. We find them disposing of 
the states of excommunicated princes, as well as those 
of heretics and their followers ; of islands and kingdoms 
newly discovered ; of the property of infidels or schis- 
matics ; and even of Catholics who refused to bow be- 
fore the insolent tyranny of the Popes. 

“ Thus it is obvious that the Court of Rome, at the 
time of which we speak, enjoyed a conspicuous prepon- 
derance in the political system of Europe. But, in the 
ordinary course of human affairs, this power, vast and 
formidable as it was, began, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, gradually to diminish. The mightiest empires 
have their appointed term ; and the highest stage of 
their elevation is often the first step of their decline. 
Kings, becoming more and more enlightened as to their 
ttne interests, learned to support the rights and the ma r 
jesty of their crowns, against the encroachments of the 
Popes. Those who were vassals and tributaries of tbq. 
Holy See gradually shook off the yoke ; even the eld-,’ 
gy, who groaned Under the weight of this spiritual ae$- 
potism, joined the secular princes in repressing these 
abuses, and restraining within proper bounds a power 
which was making incessant encroachments on their just 
prerogatives.” 

Abuse of power invariably leads to its destruction, 
and this was the case with the Popes. We may form 
some notion of the insolent arrogance of these priests, 
by a single extract from a bull of Pope Clement VI,, 
issued against the Empefor Louis of Bavaria, who in- 
curred the censures of the Church for defending the 
rights of his crown, at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century : — u May God,” says the Pope, in speak- 
ing of the Emperor, “ smite him with madness and dis- 
ease ; may heaven crush him with its thunderbolts ; 
may the wrath of God, and that of St Peter and St Paul, 
fall on him in this world and the next; may the whole 
universe combine against him ; may the earth swallow 
him up alive ; may his name perish in the first genera- 
tion, and bis memory disappear from the earth ; may 
all the elements conspire against him ; may his chil- 
dren, delivered into the hands of his enemies, be mas- 
sacred before the eyes of their father 1” The blow which 
at length struck at the root of this overgrown pontifical 
power came from the Reformers of Germany. It was 
not, however, till a somewhat later period than that of 
which we talk, that the Reformation began to spread. 
As if to prepare the way for this great revolution in the 
human mind, several scientific discoveries were made, of 
the last importance to the progressof knowledge. Among 
the principal of these may be mentioned, the invention 
of Writing-paper, of oil-painting, of printing, of gun- 
powder, and of the mariner's compass. In the south, 
Venice and Genoa, and in the north, the cities of the 
Hanseatic league, began to carry commerce to great per- 
fection. The different countries of Europe, amidst a 
number of intestine wars and petty revolutions, were 
gradually assuming their present form ; whilst the Turks, 
an Asiatic race, attacked the feeble shadow of Greek 
and Roman power still existing in Constantinople, and, 
under Mahomet ft., conquered the last Constantine, and 
established for themselves a dominion in Europe. 

The sixth section extends from the year 1453 to 1648, 
and brings u> down to the more civilized and classical 
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periods of European history. The downfall of the Greek 
Empire contributed greatly to the progress of the Belles 
Lettres and the Fine Arts in the rest of Europe. The 
majority of the Grecian literati, to escape the barbarity 
of the Turks, fled into Italy, where, under the protec- 
tion of the celebrated Medici family at Florence, and in 
conjunction wjth such men as Petrarch, Boccaccio, A re- 
tin o, Guar ini,' and others, they established academies 
and schools all over the country. It was now, too, that 
the great Continent of America was discovered ; as well 
as the route to India and the East, round the continent 
of Africa. It was now, besides, that Pope Leo X-, and 
the Church itself, were made to tremble, under the se- 
vere, but just, exposures of Martin Luther, Ulric Zuin- 
gle, and John Calvin. The flame spread over all Eu- 
rope, and for many years religious wars continued to be 
waged in every corner. Of these, probably the most 
conspicuous is that known by the name of the Thirty 
Years’ War. The most powerful monarchs in the six- 
teenth century were Charles V., Francis I., Henry VIII., 
and Solimon the Great. 

The seventh period reaches from the year 1648 to 
1713 — from the peace of Westphalia to that of Utrecht. 
At the commencement of this period, France is found 
exercising a very formidable influence in the affairs of 
Europe. It was her two great statesmen. Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin, who first concentrated the reins 
of authority in her hands, and what they had begun was 
perfected by one of the most illustrious of all her monarchs, 
Louis XIV. In his wars, — and he was frequently at 
war with almost the whole of Europe,— Louis was for 
a long while pre-eminently successful, fortunately en- 
trusting the command of his navies and armies to such 
men as Marshal Luxembourg, Marshal Catinat, and 
the Count de Tourville. It was not till early in the 
eighteenth century that he experienced some severe re- 
verses, his forces being always defeated by the English 
generals Marlborough and Prince Eugene. For the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, England was 
distracted with her own civil wars ; and it was not till 
after the abdication of James II., and the accession of 
William Prince of Orange, in 1688, that she was able 
to turn any efficient attention to Continental affairs. Un- 
der William and his successor Anne, she rose to great 
power and glory ; and her union with Scotland tended 
not a little to contribute to her prosperity. It was now 
also, towards the end of the seventeenth and commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, that the northern states 
of Sweden and Russia took a more conspicuous part in 
the affairs of Europe than they had ever done before, 
under the direction of Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great. The Turks, on the other hand, once so for- 
midable, were becoming much feebler, and the suc- 
cession of misfortunes which overtook them, speedily 
exhausted their resources. “ The effeminacy and inca- 
pacity of the Sultans, their contempt for the arts culti- 
vated by the Europeans, and the evils of a government 
purely military and despotic, by degrees undermined the 
strength of the empire, and eclipsed its glory as a con- 
quering and presiding power. We find the Janissaries, 
a lawless and undisciplined militia, usurping over the 
sovereign and the throne the same rights which the 
Praetorian guards had arrogated over the ancient Ro- 
man Emperors.” 

The eighth period embraces the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, from the year 1713 to the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, in 1789. In a political 
point of view this period did not so much affect the ge- 
neral appearance of Europe as many which preceded it, 
although it brought about several important changes in 
the internal history of its leading states. Literature and 
science had already been restored to their pristine splen- 
dour ; and the times tf Leo X. in Italy, of Queen Eli- 
zabeth in England, and of Louis XIV. in France, are 
still quoted as the Augustan eras of modern Europe. 


“ This progress in the various departments of ha- 
man learning gave the name of the Intellectual Age to 
the epoch of which we now speak. This title it might 
have justly claimed, had not those pretended philoso- 
phers, who sprouted up in the eighteenth century, under 
pretext of infusing general knowledge among all classes 
of people, perverted the public mind, by preaching doc- 
trines which became the root of those calamities that for 
thirty years distracted all Europe. The object of these 
persons was to annihilate religion, the basis of all mo- 
rality, and to propagate, among the disciples of Athe- 
ism, tenets subversive, not only of political govern- 
ment, and the legitimate power of kings, but of the 
rights and happiness of the people.” 

In England, Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, Col- 
lins, Tindal, and others, took the lead in this new cs- 
reer ; and they were supported in France by Voltaire, 
D'Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, Barons Holbach and 
Montesquieu. In Germany also the secret order of the 
Illuminati came into existence. The leading political 
events were, the foundation of the British Empire in 
India,— the sudden aggrandisement of Russia, since the 
time of Peter the Great, which changed the political 
system of the north, — the revolutions in the Island of 
Corsica, which, more or less, affected all Europe, — the 
brilliant successes of Catherine of Russia, especially 
over the Turks,— and the revolution in North America, 
which secured the existence of the United States si ao 
independent nation. 

The ninth section, extending from the year 17© to 
1815, details, in a satisfactory and comprehensive man- 
ner, the principal events of the French Revolution, 
from its commencement to the downfall of Bonaparte. 
Of them it is unnecessary to speak, familiarly knosrn a 
they are to every intelligent reader. 

Did time and space permit, we conceive that a moral 
lesson, of no mean import, might be drawn from the 
brief and jmrried review we have attempted of the history 
of Europe. The littleness of all hum *n undertaking* 
never becomes more conspicuous than when the actions 
and actors of many succeeding centuries are thus seen 
at a glance. When we devote a microscopic attention 
to any one era, the very time which its study costs os, 
and die ultimate acquaintance we acquire with all its 
leading events and personages, invest them with a fic- 
titious importance, to which we at once perceive they are 
not entitled when we come to consider them as merely 
filling up the scene in the revolution of centuries. What 
is Alaric the Goth now, that nations should have trem- 
bled at his step ? Where is Charlemagne, whom ha 
contemporaries worshipped as a god ? Is Otho the 
Great more thought of than Lothaire the Simple ? What 
is the reward that Gregory VII. or Innocent III. reap 
for all their labours? Where, even, is the distinction 
of having been a conqueror and king ? Thousands have 
been so, and thousands yet to come will be so again. 
There is little variety in every-day life, but there seems 
to be still less in the great operations of the world. One 
nation rises and another falls, — one period is turbulent, 
and another more peaceful, — and the history is told ! 
Surely there is something insignificant and contemptible 
in all the mighty coil continually kept up by petty men, 
who fret out their little life — their paltry seventy or 
eighty years— as if the earth were the only planet in 
space, and their own day and generation the very essence 
of all eternity ! 

We strongly recommend the “ Revolutions in Eu- 
rope ” to every student of history, and every philo- 
sophical inquirer into the events of the past. Were we 
to start any objection to the plan upon wh ch it is writ- 
ten, it would he to the somewhat arbitrary choice of the 
different periods into which it is divided, between which 
we frequently do not see any very natural break or se- 
paration ; but this is a matter of minor importance, and 
amply compensated by the intrinsic merits of the work. 
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It is proper to add, that the translator seems to have 
executed his task with much care and judgment. 


Dev « of Casialie ; Poem v, composted on various Subjects 

and Occasions. By J. Johns. London ; R. Hunter. 

1828. 8vo, pp. 226. 

Poems. By Mrs G. G. Richardson, Dumfries. Edin- 
burgh : Cadell and Co. 1828. 8vo, pp. 227* 

The Covenanters ’ Communion , and other Poems . By 

David Vedder. Edinburgh: William Blackwood. 

1828. 8vo, pp. 157. 

Lament of the Wandering Jew ; with other Poems. By 

T. B. J. Glasgow. 1828. 

Sketches in Scottish Verse , and Songs , from the Dundee 

Courier . Dundee. 1828. 

All these poems have been specially brought under 
our editorial attention, and of all these poems we now pro- 
pose giving oar unbiassed opinion, uninfluenced either 
by the neglect with which they may have been treated 
by an indncriminating world, or by the high estimation 
in which they may be held by private and personal 
friends. We shall be at all times glad to do every thing 
in our power to bring into notice genius, which may 
shrink too easily from a contest with the hard bufferings 
of fortune, and we trust we shall never be instrumental 
in 44 snuffing out the soul with an article.” But, on the 
other band, let not the “ poetic minorum gentium” sup. 
pose that we undertake to fight for them through thick 
and thin, and that, where all others condemn, we alone 
shall be found to praise. Wc know the value of praise 
better; and we think, also, we have learned to distin- 
guish between the buzz of a bee and a wasp. We value 
the one for the honey that is in him, however little he 
may look like it ; but, putting on a thick and appro, 
priate glove, wc squeeze the other between our finger 
and thumb, and listen to his shrill envenomed hiss of 
expiring agony. Poets, therefore, who request us to sit 
in judgment upon their lucubrations, must be contented 
to dree their fate. We now proceed to call Mr J. Johns 
to the bar. 

Mr J. Johns has written too much. His volume is 
closely printed, and choke full. He has adopted, too, 
a system of classification which, though it may avoid 
the pain of a too rapid transition from one subject to 
another, seems to us affected and artificial. We have 
seven 44 Books,” containing poems, which he describes 
« 44 Lyric,” <4 Historical,” 44 Descriptive,” 44 Didactic 
and Devotional,” 44 Elegiac,” 44 Legendary,” and 44 Ano- 
malous.” Were we disposed to be ill.natured, we should 
say, that rather than have chosen this hortus-siccus me- 
thod, we should have put the whole under the last head 
of 4C Anomalous.” But, passing over the table of con- 
tonts, which is often a very indifferent index of what is 
to come, we venture the remark, that Mr J. Johns thinks 
fully as much of his own productions as any one else 
does. Were this not the case, he would have put into 
tbs fire nearly two-thirds of what he has put into his 
book. He appears to have emptied the whole of his 
portfolio into the printer's hands. Now, this is an error 
which modesty would shun, which prudence would for- 
bid, and which genius would shudder at. Every body, 
without one single solitary exception since the world was 
created, has written the greatest possible stuff at times. 
In all voluminous authors this stuff is tangible and ap- 
parent, though their works, howeter voluminous, are 
toerely selections from unknown quantities of manu- 
script that never saw the light. Distinguished talent 
keeps its bead above water, whether nonsense clings to 
its legs or not; but whatever the reach of a man's abi- 
lities may be, the more his judgment induces him to lop 
off wha* is superfluous, the better. Gray, perhaps, lop- 
ped off too much ; but because Gray was a poet, and 


wrote laboriously, let it not, therefore, be imagined that 
he never wrote any stuff. Some people seem to think 
that every thing which a poet writes must be worth pre- 
servation. There was never a more complete mistake. 
44 Air hath its bubbles as the water hath ;** and, most 
assuredly, the dregs of a poet's brain are of all dregs the 
most wishy* washy. Therefore it is that we say unto 
Mr J. Johns and all other bardltngs, that there are two 
classes of men for whom they write— critics and trunk- 
makers ; and that though the bulk of their book may 
increase its value in the eyes of the latter, it is not un- 
likely to diminish it in those of the former. 

But though from these obsei vations it may be gather- 
ed, that we think Mr J. Johns is not altogether what 
he should be as a poet, we do not intend to dismiss him 
without some approbation. There is poetry in him, 
though certainly every little scrap in his portfolio is 
not a 44 dew-drop from Castalie,” as he too modest- 
ly insinuates. When we say now-a-days that there 
is po.-try in any one, we are not quite sure to what ex- 
tent the praise goes. Once upon a time the world 
might have been divided into two great classes, one of 
which, and by far the greater, had no poetry in them, 
and the other, consisting of a small minority, had. 
Nous avous change tout cela . Every body has poetry 
in them now, — young and old, rich and poor, high and 
lo w ; it is no distinction. It is therefore not enough to write 
verses now ; —they must be such as stir up the minds of 
men like a trumpet blast, or lull them into blissful vi- 
sions, like the shepherd's pipe upon the mountains. It is 
easy to be a poet ; but to be a poet is nothing, for so is 
every apprentice in every merchant's counting-house. 
One must now be a great poet, or he may as lief be 
dumb altogether. It is difficult to say which of our 
innumerable rhymesters will ultimately become a great 
poet. Mr J. Johns has probably just as good a chance 
as any of them ; had many of his productions been as 
good as that which we are about to quote, we should 
have said he had a better than most. Passing over a 
good deal of what is not bad, but considerably middling, 
we come with pleasure to the following stanzas, entitled 

STARLIGHT. 

There come no seasons there : — our earthly year 
Varies from prime to fall, from flowers to snow ; 

And each new month fresh trophies still doth rear 
To Change, the victor of all fields below ; 

But ye, oh ye, fair heavens ! for ever glow 
In the young glory of your natal morn. 

When first the realms of space were bade to know 
Their starry kings, Creation’s earliest born, 

Who should for aye on high yon sapphire thrones adorn. 

Thus did ye shine upon the faded past, 

Thus will ye shine on far futurity, 

With living light, and beauty bom to last, 

When the least earthly things of earth shall be 
Passed, like the oar-foam from the settling sea : 

Eternity is your “ sweet hour of prime 

Ye smile at ages ; for your destiny 

Hath bathed you in some skiey Styx, that time 

Might blench no golden tress, nor dim one eye sublime. 

Shine on— shine on— ye radiant Thousand, shine ! 

Ye hosts of heaven, whose everlasting march 
Is one enduring triumph ! Ye divine 
Memorials, on the amethystine arch 
Of Nature graven by God ! Oh, ye who parch 
The hearts of dust for what they may not know ; 
Tempting yon azure wilderness to search, 

As if some glad oasis there did glow— 

’Twas but a bright mirage, and will for aye be so. 

Familiar strangers ! Ye, who fronl our youth 
Gleam on our eyes, to prove how dark and blind 
Is human thought, where fancy ekes out truth, 

And shadowy dreams usurp the place assigned 
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To life’s realities, from which the mind 
Hies to ideal worlds, peopling the stars 
Vi th shapes of love and beauty— for behind 
The truth of their bright mystery, which it mars, 
Because it may not pass Fate’s adamantine bars. 

The blue Pacific of Infinity, 

Gemm’d with the sacred islets of the skies— 

Bach isle a world upon a sapphire sea, 

And every world perchance a Paradise ! 

There only that sweet vision of the wise* 

And tuneful of past times, is not a dream ; 

There only do those blissful isles arise, 

Whose fame yet murmurs on the Muse’s stream, 

But whose proud shades did ne’er on mortal waters gleam. 

Say, ye who shone on Zoroaster’s eve, 

And lit the midnight towers of golden Tyre ; 

Who Bmiled more purely, from a softer sky, 

On Helen's grave, and Homer’s wakeful lyr»— 

Have ye known all, and must not man aspire 
To aught beyond him ? Shall no earthly ear 
Drink, at dim midnight, from your shining quire, 
Empyreal music ? Can we not draw near. 

And read the starry tale of yon mysterious sphere ? 

No, for the stamp of clay is on the brow— 

The fettered spirit yearns to soar in vain, 

And the ambition of man’s thoughts must bow 
Beneath mortality’s recoiling chain. 

Yet is it sweet, though we can ne’er attain 
The prize we woo, tne lofty race to run. 

What though it tempt to yon untrodden plain? 

The eagle’s burning goal can ne’er be won— 

But he may pierce the clouds, and fed the nearer sun. 

These are verses which we consider above par ; and Mr 
J. Johns will be kind enough to remark, uiat we by no 
means consider the others with which they are surround* 
ed contemptible ; on the contrary, they would all do 
for the annuals exceedingly well ; but our standard is 
rather a higher one, and we like to judge by it. We 
want, first, originality of conception, which shall, at the 
same time, be true to human nature ; and, secondly, vi- 
gour of execution. The former is the most important, 
but neither will do alone. The following little piece 
perhaps borders on bombast, but it is bold, and we ap- 
prove of it ; 

. OX A PORTRAIT OF LORD BYROX. 

Aye, gaze upon that brow, 

That brow which towers an intellectual Alp, 

Diadem'd with a pale eternity 

Of Thought’s untrodden snow, round which high dreams, 

Like Alpine eagles, seem to float, amid 

Inviolate solitude and sunshine ! See 

The troubled glory of that eye, where keeps 

The soul her cavem’d oracle, and fills 

The electric gloom with inspiration ! Gaze 

On the rich lip of passion and of power, 

Whose every curl was moulded by strong thought* 

Like waters by the tempest! Shrine superb. 

Where late a more than kingly spirit found 
A worthy dwelling ! Men unborn will wish 
To have drawn the breath of time with him, as if 
It were t’ inhale his immortality ! 

If Mr J. Johns is a young man, which we believe 
him to be, he may, with pains, moke his name better 
known than it yet is. 

The next in order is Mrs G. G. Richardson of Dum- 
fries. How Mra G. G. Richardson ever took it into 
her head to publish a volume of a Poems,*’ (so called,) 
is a good deal more than we can understand. Nor has 
the highly appropriate motto upon her title-page thrown 
any light upon this interesting subject. This motto, the 
application of which has puzzled us not a little, consists 
of a couplet from Prior, in these words 


“ That people live and die, I knew 
An hoar ago as well as you." 

Mrs G. G. Richardson is a mystery altogether, from her 
motto to her finis* — from head to tail. It is a mystery' 
that any of her “ poems** should ever have appeared in 
the “ London Weekly Review,** which, we learn from 
her preface, has been the case ; and it is a mystery, (a£ 
least in so far as abstract literature is concerned,) that ] 
“ 1700 copies were bespoken previous to their jawing 
from the press.** Mrs G. G, Richardson is, we sup- j 
pose, a very amiable woman, and that is far better than 
being a very clever poetess. There is one sonnet in the j 
volume which is, on the whole, worth extracting, and , 
we extract it 1 j 

SONNET. 

Mv darling boy ! light of my sinking heart. 

Through shades of hovering death, still sweet to me ! 
Though from thy dearer father warn'd to part. 

Death seems more cruel when I gaze on thee ! 

Yet thou (the only one of all 1 love ! ) 

Wilt sigh not, pause not, drop for me no tear. 

A broken toy, a scatter’d flower will move 
In thee more sorrow than thy mother’s bier ! 

Fantastic thought ! and yet how strangely sa d — 

That when in death’s cold clasp all faded lies 
Thy youthful mother— once in thee how glad ! 

Thou may’st, as now, gaze on with laughing eyes* 
Peering on arduous tiptoe o’er her bed. 

Unconscious that she never more shall rise ! 

We leave the rest of Mrs G. G. Richardson’s u Poaos** 
to her 1700 subscribers. 

Mr David Vedder, come into court. We are given 
to understand that you are the author of “ The Cove- 
nanters* Communion,” and “ other Poems,” chfefly 
sacred, published some months ago by Blackwood, and 
never heard of since. Now, Mr David Vedder, sorry 
are we to say that we are not very greatly astonished at 
this ; for u The Covenanters’ Communion,” although 
in the Spenserian stanza, is not a particularly good 
poem. Some of the minor poems are better ; and as we 
said of Mr J. Johns, we think there is poetry in Mr 
David Vedder, though it has not yet come out exactly 
in the way we could wish. Our readers may judge for 
themselves, by the following specimen : 

THE 80X0 OF THE MAO I. 

*< We have seen his star.” 

Son of the Highest, we worship thee, 

' Though clothed in the robe of humanity ; 

Though mean thine attire, and low thine abode* 

We own thy presence, incarnate God l 

We have left the land of our sires afar, 

’Neath the blessed beams of thine own birth-star,— 

Our spicy groves and balmy bowers, 

Perfumea by the sweets of Amra flowers 
Our seas of pearl and palmy isles, 

And our crystal lake which in beauty smiles ; 

Our silver streams and our cloudless skies. 

And the radiant forms and the starry eyes 
That lit up our earthly Paradise ! 

We have turn’d us away from the fragrant east, 

For the desert sand and the arid waste ;— 

We have forded the torrent and passed the floods, 

A nd the chilly mountain solitudes, 

And the tigers lair and the lion's den, 

And the wilder haunts of savage men ; — 

Till thine advent star its glories shed, 

On the humble roof and the lowly bed, 

That skelters, Lord, thy blessed heed ! 

Son of the Highest ! we worship thee* 

Though thy glories are veil’d in humanity ; 

Though mean thine attire, and low thine abode* 

We hail thine advent, eternal God ! 
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I wadna bae your wilfu’ hand, 

Tho* a’ the earth were thine ! 

Ye’ve broken mony a maiden's peace ■ 

Ye've mair than broken mine. 

I wadna hae your faithless heart— 

*Tis nae your ain to gie; 

But, gin ye ever think o' Heaven, 

Oh ! ye maun think of me ! 

The number of persons floating about society, who 
write poetry, is very great ; and, however we may be 
tempted to speak of them when we speak critically, we 
beg to say most explicitly, that, as men, Christians, and 
feJlow -country men, and whether they be Christians and 
fellow-countrymen or not, we have an esteem for them 
all. The very feeling which prompts to write poetry 
implies something good in tue character— something 
ingenuous and warm-hearted. No cold cunning villain 
ever wrote a line of poetry in his life. Crimes have no 
doubt been committed by poets, but more rarely than by 
others, and never of that darker dye to which previous 
calculation gave birth, and out of which there is no hope 
of redemption. Prudence is a great and godlike virtue, 
but it should be spiced with enthusiasm ; let the passions 
be properly regulated, but let them have free scope — 
they are the invisible wings that lift us above this grosser 
I earth. The proper cultivation of poetry is nearly akin 
i to the proper cultivation of all the finer dispositions of 
' our nature. 


A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Intestinal Worms 
of the Human Body , arranged according to the class - 
I ijtcation ofRudolnhi and Br eraser , and containing the 

most approved Methods of Treatment , as practised in 
this Country and on the Continent . By Wm, Rhind, 
Surgeon, 'Member of the Royal Medical Society. 
Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 

Iw addition to our reviews of those productions which 
we continually meet with in the more flowery vales of 
literature, we purpose, as our readers may have perceived 
devoting occasionally a portion of our columns . to the 
notice of those scientific works which have a general 
and popular interest Many persons, we know, allow 
poets, novelists, and essayists, of every age and every 
tongue, to slumber peacefully on their shelves, and 
prefer exploring those regions of science in which truth, 
simple and unadorned, arrests the attention, and in- 
vites us to contemplate, by her sacred light, those in- 
teresting phenomena which Nature, jealous of her own 
dignity, has shrouded from the eye ot' the mere pass- 
ing idler. Let Imagination, therefore, at times dose 
her expanded wings, and, like the eagle to the barren 
rock, descend upon a ruder soil, to explore and acquire 
a knowledge of those isolated facts which vary ana ex- 
tend the sources of our information — at the same time 
improving and exalting the human intellect, by enabling 
it to perceive more distinctly, and understand more fully, 
those wonders which demonstrate the existence and infi- 
nite wisdom of our Creator. There is no department of 
science, taking that word in its most extensive sense, 
which is not replete with the most curious and interest- 
ing facts, which need only to be communicated in a 
simple and popular form to command universal atten- 
tion, though the scholastic jargon of some philosophers, 
and the unmeaning technicalities of others, have thrown 
difficulty and darkness on the face of almost every in- 
quiry. Let these, the common harbingers of ignorance, 
be dispersed like clouds, and the naked light of truth 
will then shine full around us. It is from such consi- 
derations that we have determined, in discussing scien- 
tific subjects, to maintain as simple a style of diction as 
possible ; — avid now to business. 

The work at present under review is devoted to Hel- 


minthology — a subject of very considerable importance, 
which has nevertheless been hitherto much neglected. 
Dr Hooper is indeed the only writer who has in this 
country investigated it with any minuteness ; but his 
paper, in the memoirs of the London Medical Society, 
although a very excellent one, as our author observes, 
is very incomplete. On the Continent, Professors JU- 
dolphi and Bremser devoted their attention to the sub- 
ject, and perfected a system of H ehninthology which 
naturalists and physiologists have generally adopted. 
We need scarcely also allude to the other continental 
works of Fischer, Block, Zeder, and Bren. From fo- 
reign sources only, therefore, could the English student 
derive the information he might want on this subject, 
and Mr Rhind has very wisely stepped forward with the 
intention of supplying this desideratum, and has pre- 
sented us with, in every respect, a very excellent and 
valuable work. 

Our attention is first of all directed to the manner in 
which worms are supposed to originate, in the living 
body, and to solve this difficulty two questions are sug- 
gested — Ffrrt, Do the worms derive their existence from 
eggs conveyed into the body through the medium of food, 
drink, air, Ac. ? Or, secondly , have they their origin 
by what is called primitive or spontaneous formation ? 
As Dr Bremser observed, it is difficult to conceive how 
they can derive their existence from eggs conveyed by 
the medium of the aliments, the water, or air, since they 
are found, as is the case most frequently with the hyda- 
tid, in those cavities of the body where no external open- 
ing or abscess could have been afforded them. The hy- 
datids, says Laenec, are always enclosed in a cyst, 
which completely separates them from the surroonaing 
parts ; these cysts are frequently of a fibrous nature, 
but frequently there are found in them portion s of a 
cartilaginous, or bony character.** There have been 
worms, says our author, (Rhind, p. 14,) found in the i 
brain, intha lungs, in tb diver, the biliary ducts, and even j 
in the heart itself ; and Hopkinson and Morgan disco- 
vered a species of worm (the fklariapapiUosa) in the an- 
terior chamber of a horse’s eye. We find also, in the tenth 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society, another 
warm described by Captain Brown, (the ascarie pettuci - 
dus 9 ) which also inhabits the eyes of horses in India, and 
may be seen swarming about in the aqueous humour 
with great activity. Worms have unquestionably been 
found in the intestines of the foetus, and Blpmenbach 
saw a toenia in a new-born foal. The, experiment of 
Schreiber is also adduced, who fed a polecat for six weeks 
with milk, containing the eggs, and also the various spe- 
cies of intestinal worms ; yet after some time, when the 
animal was killed, not a worm was found in its body. 
Opposed to this, however, is the experiment of Pallas, 
who introduced the eggs by a small incision into the ab- 
dominal cavity of a dog, in which instance, after the ex- 
piry of a month, he found young taenia in the cavity. 

The hypothetical explanation which has been found- 
ed on the second question, referring the formation of the 
worm to spontaneous generation, is warmly combated 
by our author. If in this manner they derived their ori- 
gin, how happens it, he asks, that they should be of such 
different species and forms, and inhabit different portions 
of the intestines— *me kind feeding only on pure chyle, 
another on feculent matter ? How should those inha- 
biting the same place, feeding on the same aliment, dif- 
fer so remarkably in their sise and structure ? “ If we 
admit,** he observes, “ that an animal having a perfect 
and complicated structure — furnished with a head- -a 
stomach— -an intestinal canal, dtc. could be formed by 
any spontaneous action, or combination of animal parti- 
cles, there would be no end to theory.” A field of mea- 
dow grass, by the spontaneous arrangements of its par- 
ticles, “ might produce an ox ; or the fermenting dung- 
hill charged with animal panicles in abundance, might 
be the matrix from whence sprang the hog that feeds on 
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it.” On this subject, as on many others, the speculative 
theorist is entirely at a loss ; neither of the above ex- 
planationa are satisfactory ; nor can we agree with the 
author, that the “ ovule or eggs of these animals may be 
carried to those cavities, by the absorbent vessels, or by 
some of those animals puncturing and entering the ex- 
ternal akin, as is supposed to be the case with the JUaria 
medinensis, or Guinea worm.” 

In the succeeding sections of this truly interesting and 
valuable work, Mr Rhind proceeds to give a succinct ac- 
count and description of the different species of worms 
which are found in the alimentary canal, and other ca- 
vities and textures of the body. The symptoms and me- 
thods of cure are then considered. The work, we should 
add, contains six plates, descriptive of the structures of 
the different worms, the drawings of which have been 
executed by Captain T. Brown, with a fidelity and ac- 
curacy deserving the highest praise. In conclusion, it 
only remains for us to state our conviction, that Mr 
Rhind’s work is decidedly the best that has appeared in 
this country on Helminthology, and we recommend it, 
without any hesitation, to our medical readers, and those 
who interest themselves in natural history. 


Panorama of the Rhine and the Adjacent Country , 
from Cologne to Mayence . London. Samuel Leigh. 
1829. 

Through the agency of steam-boats, the Rhine is 
likely, ere long, to become as familiar to Englishmen 
as the Thames. A trip to Rotterdam, and from thence 
to Mayence or Frankfort, is now little more than the 
affair of a week. The most picturesque part of the 
Rhine is between Cologne and Mayence -below Co- 
kgne the scenery is not so much German as Dutch ; 
and above Mayence the banks, though richly cultivated, 
are tame and flat The Panoramic View, now before us 
in the shape of a map, of that portion of the river most 
worth seeing, is upon a large and distinct scale. Ail 
dm towns, old castles, islands, mountains, and other 
remarkable objects, are set down ; and, by referring to 
the Steam-boat Companion, which accompanies the map, 
every requisite information is obtained. We conceive 
that every traveller, wishing to enjoy the scenery of the 
Rhine, should take this Panoramic View of it, along 
with him ; and even those who never leave their own 
fire-aide, may, by its assistance, form a very accurate 
notion of the bea uti es of that romantic river, and cease 
to wonder why Lord Byron should so enthusiastically 
have said, 

“ Adieu to thee, fair Rhine ! a vain adieu ! 

There can be no adieu to scene like thine ; 

The mind is coloured by thy every hue j 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 

Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine! 

*Tis with the thankftii glance of parting praise j 
More mighty spots may rise— more glaring shine, 
But none unite, in one attaching maze, 

The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of old days. 0 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


German Poetical Anthology ; or Select Pieces from the 
principal German Poets; accompanied with Notes 
for the use of Students ; and preceded by an histori- 
cal Sketch of German Poetry , a List of the most dis- 
tinguished Poets, and short Notices of the Authors 
selected- By A. Bernays. London. Messrs Treut- 
tell and Co. 1829. 

Tbs Germans have this, among other peculiarities, 
that whatever they undertake, must be done systemati- 
cally, on sdenti ft c principles. This tendency, which 


may be recognised even in most of their lighter produc- 
tions, may have its source in the national character ; but 
both, it seems to us, may be traced to the influence of 
the Universities on the origin and progress of German 
literature — an influence more deeply rooted, and more 
pervading than we find exercised % similar institutions 
in any other country. However this may be, the pre- 
dilection for systematic exertion must always operate 
beneficially on the higher orders of intellect It concen- 
trates and regulates the faculties in their developement 
and application, it counteracts the inclination, more or 
less strongly felt by all, to dissipate their energies amid 
too great a variety. of undertakings. 

Upon minds of a smaller calibre, however, the effects 
of this systematic turn are sometimes ludicrous enough. 
There is scarcelv, in Germany, a retailer of the most 
valueless second-hand literary small talk— scarcely a 
collector of impressions of seals — or a hunter of auto- 
graphs, but must arrange the products of his labours 
with all the pomp and parade of a scientific classifica- 
tion. They will make a science of any thing. Our re. 
spected instructor in the manage, (at a University that 
studl be nameless,) not contented with being master of 
his art, and one of the best practical instructors we 
know, must needs philosophise upon it. He delivers 
annually a short course of lectures ; in which, from an 
accurate detail of the anatomy of the human body, and 
of the horse, he proceeds to evolve, with logical preci- 
sion, the principles of the equestrian art. 

These are the extreme effects of the spirit of system : 
but there is a middle class, its operation upon whom it 
is, perhaps, still more important to notice. We mean 
upon that body, which, in every nation where literature 
is cultivated, must necessarily form the bulk of its li- 
terary men — individuals of respectable and carefully im- 
proved, but by no means extraordinary talent. The at- 
tention to systematic arrangement, of which we are speak- 
ing, frequently gives to tne works of this class in Ger- 
many, an appearance of profundity and interest, even 
where the thoughts are neither original nor striking, nor 
the important facts either new or numerous. This pa- 
rade of system has a different effect upon two sets of 
tyros in German literature. The one carried away by 
its specious show, frequently attribute to the mass of 
German literati a greater degree of genius than they 
possess. The other, finding this show occasionally hol- 
low, reckon it to the whole nation for pedantry and af- 
fectation. The truth is, that this devotion to system is 
merely the dress of the country, and by no means a ne- 
cessary indication either of deep thought on the one 
hand, or of affectation of it on the other. 

There is enough of this characteristic of his country- 
men in Mr Bernays* book to have induced us to write 
him down a German, even had he not announced the 
fact in his dedication. 

The contents of the work, both original and selected, 
are arranged with a degree of care and precision, that 
few English anthologists would have dreamed of. It 
contains, in the Jlrst place, a historical outline of Ger- 
man poetry, placed there for the purpose of giving the 
student a general idea of the whole body of poetry, from 
which Mr Bernays has selected his specimens. This is 
followed by a list of all the German poets, from the 
time of Opitz, (about the commencement of the 17 th 
century,) down to the present day. They are classed 
each under that branch of poetry in which Mr Bernays 
is of opinion that he excelled. This is again followed 
bjr a concise account of the authors of the poems con- 
tained in the anthology. They are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Lastly come the selections themselves, 
most conscientiously arranged according to the four an- , 
cient and approved divisions— Narrative, Descriptive, 
Didactic, and Lyric poetry. 

This arrangement is well conceived, and susceptible 
of being made the medium for conveying much valua- 
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blc info rm ati on . Otir leader* most, however, be aware, 
from what we hive laid above, that we are not inclined 
to lay much stress on the best-planned and most pro- 
mising system, until we have seen with what kind of 
materials the outline is filled up. It still remains, 
therefore, to inquire, in how far Air Barneys, in respect 
to extensive reading, sound judgment, and good taste, 
has shown himself adequate to the task he has under- 
taken. 

With regard, then, to the degree of erudition dis- 
played in the “ historical outline,*’ this is a point as to 
which we are rather chary of committing ourselves. It 
conveys much information, not easy to be had in Eng- 
land ; and more than this, the leading facts are correct- 
ly enough stated. But in these days of Encyclopedias, 
Dictionaries, and compendia of all sorts and sixes, (to 
say nothing of Reviews and Literary Journals,) it is j 
so easy to show an intimate acquaintance with most re- 
condite subjects, that no faith can be given to the most 
appalling display of citations. We waive, therefore, 
this delicate inquiry, except in so far as to notice the 
rather suspicious circumstance, that the antiquarian pan 
of the narrative— -the pan which affords the most scanty 
materials, but which has been most frequently present- j 
ed to the public in a condensed form— is more full and [ 
satisfactory than the pan which professes to give a 
sketch of modern literature, where the materials are 
more abundant, but where, for the want of a good sy- 
nopsis, he was thrown, in a great measure, on his own 
resources— his own research and judgment. 

It is but justice to Mr Bernays to notice, that ha may 
here allege, in his defence, the necessary brevity of his 
outline. Although we cannot help thinking, that he 
would have better consulted the interest of the student, 
by retrenching all of his narrative that precedes the 
controversy between the Swiss and Saxon schools of 
criticism about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
All that relates to the Swabian poets of the middle ages 
hM, for that class of readers for whom the work is com- 
piled, neither use nor interest. They had been so com- 
pletely forgotten amid the internal convulsions of the 
empire, that when the literary spirit again awoke in 
Germany, it formed itself not on these forgotten relics, 
but on the contemporary literatures of France and Eng- 
land. When the works of the Minnes&nger and their 
contemporaries were, at a late period, raked out from the 
lumber of neglected libraries, the modern literature of 
Germany was too far advanced, bad already acquired 
too decided a character, to be materially affected by the 
discovery. We do not mean to deny the merits of these 
old bards, but they are a distinct literature— almost a 
distinct language— from that of modern Germany— and 
their proper place is not in the work before us. 

The same strong objection docs not apply to Opits 
and others, whom we, in like manner, propose to ex- 
clude. They wrote the same dialect, and were the im- 
mediate precursors of the modem poets of Germany. 
But the intellectual ex er tion of their age is so trifling, 
their Individual merits are really so subordinate, that 
the knowledge acquired of them certainly does not com- 
pensate for the condensation of die history of a later, 
busier, and brighter age, necessarily consequent upon 
their mention. 

His aseount of this later period is indeed meagre in 
the extreme. He mentions, it is true, the leading schools, 
and the time of their first appearance ; but he does not 
even hint at the progress in knowledge, refinement, or at 
the peculiar social or political relations and changes 
which gave them birth and form. And, without such 
knowledge, we can have no idea of the characteristics of 
any of them. We do not think that his appreciation of 
the individual character of many of the poets is either 
correct or happy. We think,- too, that in cnama—ting 
the disdpiee or the different schools, he baa classed many 
of them erroneously. Lastly, and what is most unpar- 


donable, he has omitted names that have exercieed a 
most beneficial influence on German poetry. 

We cannot say much in praise of the taste for poetry 
evinced by Mr Bernays in his selections. That some of 
them are beautiful is certain ; but an overwhelming ma- 
jority cannot be considered as fair speci m ens of German 
genius, nor have they even the merit of being character- I 
Uric. He seems, instead of culling from the best, and 
most classical authors, to have avoided them as for aa 
he decently could, and to have collected his chief stores 
among the second-rate contributors to second-rate jour- 
nal! and annuals. 

On the whole, we are inclined, from our iospeorioo of 
thU book, to regard its author as s man of respectable 
acquirements — but more a man of education than natu- 
ral talent. From the sphere of teaching into which he 
seems to have got, we are inclined to believe him well j 
qualified for that profession. HU book U well adapted 
tor a text-book ; and, had it made no higher pretensions, 
should have been allowed to pass ; but it U held forth, 
at the same time, as a u literary guide” to more advan- 
ced students | and to have bestowed on it, in this point 
of view, more unqualified approbation than we have done, 
would have been gross flattery. We are not inclined, 
from thU specimen, to augur success in the higher work I 
which hs anticipates in the end of hU advertisement, not | 
can we, in cons cien c e , advUe him to undertake it. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ▲ PARSONAGE. 

“THE OCCASION.** 

Thebe are some subjerts of so sacred and solemn a 
character, that they are deemed beyond the province of 
periodical writing, in the same way that there are eome 
books of so spiritual and religious s cist, that it would 
be looked upon as a work of supererog a tion to p e r uae 
them upon any other day than on Sabbath. Now all 
this, in my humble estimation, U nonsense. For my 
own part, I have felt fully as much of the intensity and 
reality of true and overpowe ri ng religious feeling of a 
spring morning at sunrise— of a summer evening at sun- 
set— of a moonlight night, when the wide earth lay, at 
twelve o’clock, bright and glittering with sn ow of a 
merry-meeting, when the friend I loved had r et u rned 
safe and sound, and all true-hearted— of a revival after 
severe and dangerous affliction, when every object around 
me seemed springing by inches into dimensions and ac- 
tivity,— as I have experienced, with all appliances and 
means to boot, when the worshipping congregation stood 
In solemn pause, or the listening audience appeared to 
hang, in unbreathing attention, upon the pceacher's 
i lips. 

It is on such grounds, and for such reasons, as fosse, 
that I have resolved to refresh the recollection of my 
readers with one of the most solemn and impremive 
scenes which the service of our national church pos- 
sesses,— I mean the dispensation of the sacrament of the 
supper, in the ordinary language of the people desig- 
nated “ The Occasion.” I speak not at present of field 
“ occasions,** with light white clouds overhead, pure 
streams underneath, a green glen, and a sheep-pastured 
hill-side ; — I speak not of the storm, and the rock, and 
the mountain, under night, and amidst tempest ;— nor 
do I claim the advantage of any peculiarity, or extra- 
ordinary circumstance or occurrence, whatever ; I mere- 
ly aim to impress you with two or three features, or 
lineaments, of sacramental devotion, as exhibited in coun- 
try congregations in particular. Since there am many 
who wdl not, or care net, to contemplate tha bounty ef 
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bolineo in her own ehoeen abode, she may condescend, 
we deem, without degradation, to visit them in all the 
retirement of their erery-da y avocations and amuse* 
meats; she may stoop from her higher altitudes to illu- 
mine and cheer the heart and the place where religion 
has no chosen or abiding residence. 

The first point of striking solemnity is visible in that 
twin row of devout countenances, which reaches from 
end to end of the church, and which bespeaks the pre- 
tence of the elderly and more infirm members of the 
congregation, all desirous as they are of partaking early 
of the sacred ordinance, that their strength may not be 
exhausted by a prolonged attendant, or a somewhat 
crowded approach to the succeeding tables. That old 
woman, whose face is all but hid in her tartan mantle, 

E pinned under her chin, is a pauper ; she is sup- 
to the extent of one shilling per week, from the 
is her house rent, twenty shillings, paid by her 
grandson, and a few coals laid down at her door, some- 
time betwixt Christmas and the New Year, by one of 
the most charitable of the farming neighbourhood. She is 
regular, when weather will permit, in her attendance upon 
public worship ; and her seat upon the pulpit-stair is as 
much her own, by the prescriptive right of occupancy, 
as if she had paid a yearly rent for it. Her whole soul 
h with God, as you may perceive by the wistful and 
eager eye which is cast upon God’s servant, as he opens 
the Book, and proceeds to point out the subject of dis- 
course. Her Bible is duly and carefully returned to her 
lap, and pillowed upon the clean check handkerchief, in 
which it had been formerly wrapped, whilst she reposes, 
In the sincerity of her faith, and the depth of her devo- 
tion, on the supporting pillow of God’s revelation. 
Again and again, during the “ action” sermon, her face, 
all furrowed, browned, and almost care-worn, as it seems, 
is raised, in sorrowful meaning, towards the speaker, 
whilst he speaks of the creature’s unworthinesa in the 
presence of its Maker— of that deeper dye of ingrati- 
tude which stains and marks the merely professional 
Christian in particular. A sigh, and a measured sink- 
ing away of the breath, speak the heart’s combat and 
the soul’s humility ; but anon the text seems to bright- 
en, and the speaker’s countenance, responding to his 
words, animates with hope— comforts with consolation 
—assures with pardon. The sinner is weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting ; but a greater than the 
Roman patriot enters, and the balance is turned |in 
his favour, by those robes of sacred investment with 
which the scale of adjustment is charged. Oh, my 
•oul, enter not thou into the habitation of any one 
whose heart is not moved at a scene like this, when 
God’s messenger, in the manifestation of embodied 
mercy, clings to man even in the rags of defiled huma- 
nity, and in spite of scorn, and rage, and death, leads 
captivity captive, and when a pious widow, from whose 
habitation the face and the vision of childhood — hus- 
band-brother — friend, hare long been banished, feels 
herself befriended, supported, ransomed by heaven ! 

But the more solemn servioe is now drawing to a 
dose, and it is manifest to the officiating clergyman 
that next table will conclude the communion. A few 
straggling forms darken the eastern entrance, and a se- 
cond half-double verse of the psalm is sung, that all in- 
tending communicants may have time to come forward 
ere the last address commence. There is one figure by 
the door-way, hanging in apparent irresolution whether 
to retreat or advance, whose appearance and history are 
calculated to interest. She is the grandchild of that very 
widow, by whom, in part, a grandmother’s necessities 
are supplied from a limited half-year’s wages and har- 
vest fee ; she is only seventeen, and this is her first com- 
munion; she has been most regular all along in her 
church attendance ; her character is altogether blame- 
less, and even exemplary. Ye s - h e r whole frame it 
seized with trembling— the tear stands dear and ripe in 


her eye, ready to descend on her handkerchief, from the 
knotted corner of which she is now awkwardly endea- 
vouring to unfold her token. The last line is audibly 
read by the precentor, when, as if stealing into a bless- 
ing — as if instituting a claim for a mercy she was not 
entitled to, she suddenly seats herself at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the half-filled seat, and can, with difficulty, 
be persuaded by the elders to assume a higher posi- 
tion. 

If there be any object in this dark and dreary world 
of sin and suffering, upon which divine existences may 
be supposed to look, with an interest altogether wor- 


thy of the intensity and purity of celestial feeling, tt 
must be upon a ;cene like tnis ; and there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of such to be seen in sunny Scot- 
land, betwixt the months of May and November of every 
succeeding year. It is thus that our youth are, in by 
far the greater proportion of instances, reared, if not to 
the highest reach of moral excellence and devotional 
feeling, at least to a degree sufficient to guard them 
against open violations and unchristian infringements of 
God’s known— felt — revealed will. The hand which 
has handled — the lips which have tasted— the heart 
which has felt — these are henceforth enlisted in the ser- 
vice of one who may not be deceived, and who cannot 
be associated with the thoughts, the words, or the works 
of impurity. Sincerity, even in religious observances, k 
said to be of rarer occurrence than could be wished du- 
ring the proper and supported manhood of our being. 
There is a hold and unleaning self-sufficiency in man 
when his bone k hardened and matured into strength, 

, and his blood circulates in potent regularity along hk 
I framework but in youth and in age, religion— divine, 
unflinching religion— is all in all. Your parlour k lined 
all round of a Sabbath evening, with youthful, but de- 
votional countenances ; these are the expectants of im- 
mortality, whom conscience and parental solicitude have 
sent to your ministerial residence, with the view of re- 
ceiving instruction, direction, and exhortation, on things 
which belong to their eternal peace. There k not one 
— no, not even that strong and iroa.fisted figure of prema- 
ture manhood, who could twkt a poker, or support a 
horse-load— there is not one amongst them who k not 
deeply, devoutly, decidedly in earnest. 

M an may be an erring being, but, after all, he is not na- 
turally presumptuous. Oh, yes, he means well ; and all 
this pretty circle of rosy eheekB and neat habiliments 
means well ; they would recoil from the very breath of in- 
sincerity. Sincere are they now ; and when the bloom, and 
the strength, and spring-tide of blood, have faded, and 
relaxed, and ebbed into sullenneas, weakness, benumb- 
ed frigidity of pulse and frame, they will again be in 
earnest. Over the intermediate and unrestrained tra- 
vail of life, may God, in his mercy, extend the covering 
of forgetfulness — that auspicious mantle of imputed 
covering — under which the soul can depart in peace, 
and live in felicity ! It k net tfalst moral and able men, 
big-wigged and big-bodied members of our church, 
have written treatises on morality ; it is not that certain 
zealous and overweening preachers and prayers have of 
late elevated the rational standard of religion, hi above 
the reach of ordinary attainment and apprehension ; it is 
not that knowledge, and even science, have been sold, by 
retail and in penny-worths, to artisans, mechanics, and 
writers’ clerks, that our Scottish peasantry continue a 
moral and a devotional people ; — it k owing, in a great 
measure, to the stated and the solemn return of weekly 
ordinances ; and, in particular, of that higher festival, 
which has long vindicated to itself, in the apprehension 
of Scotchmen, s paramount and distinguishing appella- 
tion— u The Occasion-” It k owing to this ciiw 
cumstance that we are still fresh and vigorous* even to 
the core— -that our peasantry are, comparatively, moral, 
religious, and happy, 

T.Ck 
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OK A FEW OF THE AXCIEKT ECCLESIASTICAL RE- 
LICS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE STILL EXIST- 
ING IN SCOTLAND. 

By Jonathan A . Bell . 

“ Where ruins grey 

Nod to the Moon.*— —Burns. 

In the history of few cities shall we find so rapid and 
successful a progress in the knowledge and practical 
cultivation of architecture, and the fine arts in general, 
as has been manifestly exhibited within the last few 
years in the Northern Metropolis. Indeed, so very 
sudden has been the change from the lofty, untutored, 
step-gabled buildings of Normandy to the most refined 
and pure examples of Greece, that one is apt to doubt 
whether a taste will be permanent which bears too much 
resemblance, in the rapidity of its motions, to the waver- 
ing uncertainty of fashion. A proper relish for Grecian 
architecture can only be attained by careful examina- 
tion, — by accustoming the eye to purity of outline, and 
the mind to that energy and delightful chastity which, 
though differently developed, characterize alike Grecian 
sculpture and architecture. 

We are willing to believe, however, that what may 
have been at first the effect of caprice or affectation, will 
speedily attain a firm footing on the broad basis of cul- 
tivated taste ; and the only reasons we have for quarrel- 
ling with this Patagonian stride are, that the modesty 
of nature has been already overstepped in several in- 
stances, and, what we lament still more, the character- 
istic architecture of the country has been allowed to fall 
into utter oblivion. Thus the sudden predilection 
for classic novelty seems likely to complete what the 
barbarous and cruel spoliations of the Covenanters be- 
gan. A sufficient number of relics, however, still 
remain, scattered about the land like unavenged spirits, 
pointing back with mournful finger to the period of 
their former glory, to show clearly what that architec- 
ture has been. Though in many cases debased and 
Frenchified, we yet question much if England herself, 
stored as she is with all her magnificent ecclesiastical 
trophies, can boast of any, more ancient or interesting, 
than are to be found in several of the counties of Scot- 
land, and more especially the northern. The very 
debasement of style, and stamp of foreign ideas, inter- 
mingled here and there, though much to be regretted, by 
the architect, who, like the painter, is ever in pursuit of 
the beautiful, ought only to awaken more general curio- 
sity. It has always appeared to us matter of no small 
wonder, that such a feeling does not exist, especially 
among the Scottish clergy, considering the sacred cha- 
racter of most of the ruins to which we allude — some of 
which, indeed, are still in a sufficient state of repair to 
admit of their being employed as parish churches. Be- 
sides their being so closely connected with the history 
of the Reformation and other clerical matters, another 
motive for paying attention to this subject is to be found 
in the gradual refinement and elegance of taste which 
would necessarily flow from it, and the probable intro- 
duction of the pure “ English Architecture ” into reli- 
gious edifices of the day. The slovenly and mean 
manner in which most parish churches are built at pre- 
sent would no longer be permitted by men who iiad 
learned to appreciate the value of a style which we are 
now pleased to term Gothic and barbarous — as if these 
were convertible terms. Nor would the architect, 
builder, and clerk of works, confuted and huddled into 
one person, be allowed to send forth his vulgar concep- 
tions and bad execution. Surely the spirit which, per- 
haps rightly, inspired the Covenanters, cannot now exist 
to such an extent as to prevent the eye from distinguish- 


ing the difference betwixt a heavy piece of unsafe stone 
and slate deformity, and the beautiful geometrical ouU 
line of the simplest piece of “ Early English ” work,— 
or the mind from feeling the truly religious emotions 
which a good Gothic interior never fails to produce. 

But the architectural knowledge of the clergy and 
otheis is not to be extended by a mere raking and puzz- 
ling after dates. A careful and critical perusal of 
Gothic Architecture in England, or more properly, 
English Architecture, will be found absolutely ne- 
cessary before the eye can acquire a clear and derided 
discrimination of style. It is not our intention, nor 
would it be possible in so short a sketch, to attempt an 
explanation of the various contingent circumstances 
which serve to mark the styles, and consequently the 
dates of Gothic or English architecture, as completely 
as the acanthus, volute, and triglyph, mark a difference 
of order in the Grecian. In the few observations we 
propose, we shall confine ourselves to the simple and 
judicious nomenclature given by Mr Rickman, in his 
fc< Essay on Gothic Architecture from which, without 
quitting his closet, a man of ordinary comprehension 
may cull sufficient to enable him to know something of 
both styles and dates. 

Though the subject seems naturally to divide itself 
into two parts, ecclesiastical and castellated ruins, we 
shall confine ourselves to the former alone. Castle , 
when applied to a Scottish ruin, is often a misnomer. 
The Scottish castle, in many instances, is merely a rude- 
ly fortified mansion, and sometimes only a single square 
tower, which, before the accession of James VI. to the 
throne of England, every petty baron, or baron's retainer 
of any wealth or consequence, was forced to inhabit, to 
protect him from the predatory attacks of a lawless and 
disjointed population. Generally speaking, the archi- 
tectural remains of these strongholds are rude, without 
character, and by no means to be for a moment compared, 
in importance, to the ecclesiastical ruin, inheriting, as it 
does, a portion of the magnificence and richness dis- 
played in the religion of its original founders. Leaving, 
then, the castle to the perusal and study of the inquisi- 
tive antiquarian, we shall notice, in as brief and concise 
a manner as possible, one or two of the ecclesiastical 
ruins most eminent for their architectural peculiarity. 
Were we to launch out into desultory remarks and poeti- 
cal descriptions of scenery, we should find our lucubra- 
tions, like the evening shadow on the dial, still growing 
upon us, the nearer we approached the seeming termina- 
tion of the subject. 

Elgin Cathedral, Morayshire— -Though 
aware that there are one or two ruins of some conse- 
quence north of this latitude, especially the church of St 
Magnus in Kirkwall, Orkney ; the Priory of Beau Lieu, 

or Bewly, in Ross-shire ; and Pluscardine Priory to 

the preservation of which its noble owner has given 
every attention, — yet none of these are so characteristic 
or important. In its perfect state, the Cathedral of 
Elgin must have been one of the finest, if not the 
finest, sacred edifice in Scotland. Its plan originally 
was that of a magnificent cross church, with nave, 

aisles, transepts, choir, chapter house, and chapels, 

dismantled parts of all which are still in existence. 
There have been originally three towers, two at the 
west end of nave aisles, and one at the intersection of 

the nave and transepts. The whole of this ruin 

for ruin it is most effectually, as the ground is quite 
strewn with the fragments— is of an early character, 
with here and there a very few marks of perpendicular 
work. The western towers, portions of which still 
exist, are Norman in outline, possessing also the 
broad, flat buttresses, and the double windows divided 
by shafts, belonging to that style. Some fine doors still 
remain, strangely ornamented with a decided mixture of 
the early English -toothed ornament, and the Decorated 
square flowers. The tracery of almost all the windows, 
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to which, by the by, the civic authorities of the present 
day seeta to bear as much enmity as the reformers of 
yore, is either destroyed or cut out ; some four and two 
lights still are readable, however, and appear to belong 
to what may be termed the early Decorated, or Transition 
style from early English to Decorated. The east end is 
an elaborate piece of early English, though possessing 
several symptoms of foreign outline. The Chapter- 
house, which may be considered of Decorated date, is 
richly groined, and the central pier has shafts entwined 
with wreaths and flowered capitals. On the whole, this 
ruin is a most interesting one, and of a chaster charac- 
ter than we generally see in Scotland. 

The Church of OldM achar, Aberdeenshire. 
— The church of Old M achar, generally termed the ca- 
thedral of Old Aberdeen, must have been, when per- 
fect, a magnificent structure, as even now the nave, 
which is all that is in preservation, forms of itself a large 
and handsome building. Some part of the transept walling 
still remains, which shows the plan of the church to have 
been that of a cross. The west front is of granite, work- 
ed boldly in the Decorated style. There are two towers, 
with short spires. The towers have projected battle- 
ments, and are machicolated. There is a wood roof in 
the interior, of good character. Some monuments exist 
in the transepts, which are shamefully exposed to the 
weather, though possessing much good detail. Several 
of the smaller mouldings of this church show how much 
may be done with granite. 

Glasgow Cath edral.— This is a piece of early 
English design, in exceedingly good repair, of a chaste 
and beautiful character, and is well worthy more atten- 
tive observation and study than is generally allotted to 
it. From that spirit of Scottish economy, however, which 
has ruined so many of the larger ancient churches, it 
has not entirely escaped. In plan, it is the almost uni- 
versal one of a cross, with the transepts metamorphosed 
into entrances to the nave and aisles, which are fitted up 
for the reception of one congregation ; and to the choir 
and aisles, which accommodate another. The transepts, 
which, by the way, are singularly short, and have both 
had additions, are now in complete ruins, and are crown- 
ed at their intersection with nave and choir, with a tow- 
er and spire, the upper portion of which is easily distin. 
guished as of modern date. There is also a tower at the 
west end of the north aisle. In composition the nave 
and choir differ materially, but both are good. The 
choir is considerably richer in its detail, possessing many 
specimens of foliage of equal design and execution with 
those of the largest and most elaborate in the English 
cathedrals. The west door, though now built up, de- 
serves to be noticed for its decidedly foreign appearance, 
—French in design, and English in detail. The great 
attraction of the cathedral is die Crypt, (under the choir 
sod adjoining chapter-house,) which is not equalled by 
any English examples, in spite of their variety and 
beauty. It is an intricate piece of rich early English 
work, with piers, arches, and groining of highly orna- 
mented character. The intersection of the groins ore 
adorned with splendid bosses, and the doors and pier- 
capitals are rich in flowers and other ornaments peculiar 
to the style. 

The Old College Church, Edinburgh.—* 
We mention this example particularly, in order to at- 
tract attention to a very beautiful com posit on, now in 
a state of utter neglect and oblivion. Of this church, 
vhich has been a cross one, only the choir and transepts 
exist, the nave having disappeared, as well as the tracery 
of most of the windows, — thanks, probably, to the anti- 
Gothic gusto of some pseudo magisterial junto. In spite 
of these dilapidations, however, there still remains suffi- 
cient food for the architect, ever hungry in these mat- 
teca. The style, interiorly, is Decorated, with piers and 
a*ch« of beautiful workmanship. Indeed, I question 
much if England herself could produce more exquisitely- 


flowered capitals, or mouldings of better character. The 
centre and transepts have bosses of much beauty, and 
the choir is groined with plain aisles. The south door 
stands in an open porch, formed by a circular segmental 
arch springing from two boldly projecting buttresses, 
with some good groining. This seems to have been the 
source whence a porch of the same design has been taken 
to adorii Roslin Chapel, and is curious on that account. 
There are a few mouldings, and other details worth note, 
scattered elsewhere about the exterior. 

Melrose Abbey. — Though not one of the most 
characteristic, this is certainly one of the moat magnifi- 
cent, ruins of which Scotland can boast As we approach 
the Border, we find the architecture gradually losing its 
foreign peculiarities, and verging more and move into 
pure English work. The styles here are of all grada- 
tions, from early English to Perpendicular, with here 
and there, curious mixtures of both, the design being 
early, and the details late,— a peculiarity notun frequently 
to be observed in Scotland. The greater portion, how- 
ever, is Decorated, and of excellent character. The pre- 
sent remains consist of almost all the church, and part 
of the cloisters. The nave has two south aisles, one very 
narrow, and then another broader beyond. The choir, 
though very short, having but small projection from the 
transepts, is richly groined. A decorated window of five 
lights, which belongB to the south transept, is quite a 
model of beauty ; and the east window, of Perpendicular 
date, though mutilation and alteration have been busy 
with it, still displays the skeleton of a noble design. 
There are some good ancient monuments ; — here sleeps 
the gallant James, son of William, Earl of Douglas, 
who fell at the battle of Ottcrbum, unable to withstand 
the fiery onset of valiant Hotspur. In speaking of this 
ruin, we have been much less diffuse than we otherwise 
should have been, had it not been so well known, both 
by inspection and description. It is the property of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and we should almost deem it the 
most valuable of all his Scottish possessions, — the fair- 
est jewel in his ducal coronet. 

Before concluding these cursory remarks, we cannot 
refrain from again earnestly calling the attention of the 
public, and of the clergy in particular, to the careful pe- 
rusal and study of Scottish ruins in general. They are 
relics of architecture peculiarly national ; of architecture, 
from the solemnity of its character, well fitted for reli- 
gious purposes, and offering to the mere amateur, or an- 
tiquarian idler, a wide field for speculative lore. To the 
artist, too, particularly the architectural draughtsman, 
they offer a large extent of untrodden ground, the greater 
part of them having never been illustrated by engraving, 
and the few which have are robbed of their fair propor- 
tions, vulgarized, modified, and mangled. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FRAGMENT OF A POETICAL EPISTLE, 

Addressed to a friend in England, in the year 1826, when 
the Young Ladies of Edinburgh gave up their time en- 
tirely to filling Bazars with ingenious Works, told to 
assist the Poor hi a severe Season, 

By Mrs Grant of Laggait, 

I have plunged unawares into sad retrospection, 

Yet do not imagine me sunk in dejection ; 

To gratitude, friendship, and kindness, alive^ 

To please and be pleased, I assiduously strive ; 

Nor view with indifference the fair and the witty, 

That adorn this self-named intellectual city. 

To beauty and merit their claims I allow. 

But to me they were ne’er so attractive as now : 
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The gayest of gay, and the finert of fine, 

Now wait, like meek handmaids, round Charity's shrine* 
The feeling must surely be general and deep, 

That has lull'd both flirtation and gossip to sleep. 

The deeply-dyed stockings of Ultramarine, 

Now modestly cover'd, can scarcely be seen ; 

The spell both the harp and piano has bound,— 

Till the tablet are fill’d, they scarce utter a sound. 

All thoughts and all hands are engross’d by one care^ 
For idle amusement no time can they spare ; 

Yet time on swift pinions seems hastening away— 
They were never more cheerful, though never leas gay. 
How sweet are the hours that are socially spent, 

In those labours of love, crown’d with peace and content ; 
While the needle and pencil give fancy full scope, 

And poverty tastes the rich cordial of hope. 

Yes, children of sorrow ! ye hope not in vain ! 

The Father of mercies, that hears you complain. 

Has awaken’d, from soft and luxurious repose. 

Those Spirits, commissioned to lessen your woes. 

Like ministering angels, benignant and good, 

They work to supply you with raiment and food ; 

Nor forget, while you thus by their bounty are fed. 
Him who had not on earth where to shelter his head : 
Even Him who to save and to suffer was born, 

Who tasted of poverty, outrage, and scorn. 

Yet female solicitude follow’d Him, when 
He most was despised and rejected of men. 

They served at His table— they wept at His cross ;— 
Like gold at the furnace, when clear’d of its dross, 

In danger and sorrow they faithful were found, 

And with richest rewards their devotions were crown’d. 
On the morning of Glory, that broke on the tomb, 

That robb’d Death of its sting, and the Grave of its 
gloom. 

The Conqueror’s triumph 1 to women was shown ; 

He was hail’d on His way by women alone ; 

On them His first beams of benignity shone. 


We observe that the London Weekly Review has passed into 
new hands i and a farewell dinner has been given to Mr D. L. 
Richardson, the original projector of that work, who is about to 
revisit India on professional business. 

Judging by the specimens which have been submitted to us of 
Jones’s Illustrations of Modem Athens, or Views in Edinburgh, 
we are inclined to augur very favourably of this work, which!* 
about to be published in Numbers, each Number containing font 
Views and four pages of letter-press, and the price to be so km m 
one shilling. 

R. A. Smith .—' The professional musical talent of Edinburgh 
has sustained no slight kiss in the recent death of this tasteful and 
industrious composer. In private life, Mr Smith was disting uish , 
ed for his modest and amiable maimers ; and, as a m usician , hk 
genius will live in many simple and beautiful airs which he has 
left behind him. It will be long before the place he so ably filled 
among our amateur and professional artists can be adeouatdv 
supplied. 3 

We have seen the engraving of Miss Elias Paton, which la to 
form the frontispiece to the first number of the •« Edinburgh Mu- 
sical Album,” and are happy to assure our readers and the friends 
of that lady, that we look upon it as a performance highly credit, 
able to the artists concerned. The engraving is by Mr Wilson 
from a painting by Mr M'lnnes, a young artist of much promise! 
The likeness is exceedingly good, and the style of execution 
chaste and elegant. 

Theatrical Gossip.— Vat want of a Mrs Bidden* or a Miss O’- 
Neil, the London critics are contented to be greatly delighted 
with M Us Phillips : but we suspect much that this younglady 
though a correct and pleasing actress, possesses little powerful 
and original genius.— We perceive that the Beaux Stratagem one 
of the best of our English comedies, has been revived at Covent 
Carden, and has been admirably performed. Charles Kemble was 
Archer , Keeley was Scrub, Blanchard was Sullen, Miss Forde was 
Cherry, and Miss Chester was Mrs 8ullen. We should like to see 
Miss Chester here ; she must be a splendid woman. One of the 
best of the London critics says, ** Her first launch on to the boards 
was as proud and magnificent a vision, as if she had been (like 
• the towered Cybele’) a personification of Windsor Castle, round 
tower, keep, battlements, and all 1” We should be glad to see 
our own Manager play the part of Scrub, and in other respects 
we think he could cast the Beaux Stratagem very respectably --The 
popular little Theatre of the Adclphi has produced a Ha&qute- 
ode, which, in the judgment of the juvenile audience, Ken t, thane 
at the great houses to sticks— it is called “ The Magic Marrow- 
bone; or, Taffy was a Welchman, Taffy was a ThiefT* a clown. 
Who appears in it, by name Paulo, Is declared to be the only lei 
gitimate descendant of Joe Grimaldi now on the stage.— The 
French plays at the English O|:era-house have commenced. Be- 
sides all the comedians whom we have had here, the company 
U to comprise Miles. Jenny VertprC and Jenny Collon, and Mew> 
tietura Lanorte, Perlet, Miss Paton has been performing in 
Dublin with the greatest eclat . — Nothing of any conaequenoetiM 
been doing at our Theatre j small ephemeral pieces, in two acts, 
seam to be the staple commodity. We anticipate soon, however. 


To men leave the glory of arts and of arms 
Unenvied, while strong in your feminine charms, 
In kindness, and pity, and sympathy drest. 

Say, who can your right of dominion contest? 

A sway unsupported by courage or art — 

The mind it improves, while it softens the heart. 
Brae House, Edinburgh. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 

We learn that the Arcana of Science and Art, for 1829, will be 
published this month ; and will contain all (he popular discover- 
ies and improvements of the past year, in mechanical and chemi- 
cal science, natural history, rural and domestic economy, the use* 
ful and fine arts, and a miscellaneous register. The forthcoming 
volume will be somewhat larger than that of last year, and wifi 
be illustrated with upwards of twenty engravings. 

The new sacred poem* " The Opening of the Sixth Seal,” origi- 
nally announced for November last, and accidentally delayed, will, 
we are informed, at length positively appear in the middle of 
January. It is to be dedicated, by permission, to the Reverend 
H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry at the University of Oxford. 

The forthcoming “ London Review,” edited by the Reverend 
J. Blanco White, will appear early in February. The Editor, in 
his prospectus, states that the London Review is not established, 
as has been surmised from his former writings, with the design 
either of opposing or assisting the claims of the Roman CathoUo*. 
He also asserts political independence of all parties; attaches 
great weight to questions of political economy ; professes religious 
moderation; and declares his determination that the London 
Review shall not advocate the interests of any class, however 
powerful, In opposition to those of the community. 

A work of an elegant and interesting kind, entitled « The 
Tower Menagerie,” and comprising dduneatioos, descriptions, 
and anecdotes of all the animals in the Tower, is cm the eve of 
publication. It will make an ex cellent present for young per- 
sons. 

The second volume of Memoirs of the Affidrs of Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht, by Lord John Russell* will appear in a few 
days. 

A Literary Ganette is about to be started at Manchester, much 
upon the plan of the Edinburgh Literary JovrnaL 


an early opportunity of saying a few words concerning each of the 
leading members of our company.— There is a tight-rope dancer 
at the Caledonian Theatre, of the name of Wilson, whose very 
extraordinary feats are certainly well worth seeing. 

Weekly List of Performae ces* 

Jan. 3.— Jan. 10. 

Sat. Greenreped Monster, Free and Easy, A Do. > 

More. Heart of Mid-Lothian , First Foot. Quo. 

Tubs. The Two Friends , Aloyse, Sf The Bottle Imp. 

W kd. Paul Pry , Free and Easy. A Robinson Crusoe. 

Thur. Rob Roy, Jf The Fatal Rock. 

Fai. Mary Queen qf Scots, Mason ofBuda, $ Robinson Crusoe. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. j 

u Adeline,” from the German of Burger, and ** A Scots Sang.” 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, in our next. I 

A press of matter forces us reluctantly to postpone " Stann» 
written at Midnight," till next week. 

The Remarks ** On Language” are clever, but do not seem ex- 
actly calculated for our pages.—** Confessions of an Inconstant” 
are well written ; but wc cannot consent to continue any article 
through three or four Numbers. The paper concerning ** Mary 
Queen of Scots” will not suit us.—** Monsters not mentioned by 
Linncus” was not written by the gentleman named ; his article 
was in a previous column. 

The ** Stansas" from Glasgow we like, and propose publishing 
them soon .—Laura’s Lines ** On discovering a dead mother’s smile 
on the countenance of her child,” give promise of future excel- 
leoce —The “ Una to Professor Wilson, on reading his « Vale of 
Peace,’” arenot worthy of the subject.— There U considerabla 
genius and feeling in the versa entitled, ** I love thee— only 
b,lt - th ?X **• not enough — «* Jack’s Ode to the 

New Year” will not suit us^-We fear the *.* Parody” will never 
see the light.— We have received the following 

B PI GUAM OB THOMAS HOOD. 

When the prophet abandon’d this world of folly. 

His mantle he gave to his pupil bereft; 

So the laughing god, MoRms, to rout melancholy. 

Behind him his Hood to his votaries left. 

All communications for the Editor must be post-paM. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Th e Planter* t Guide ; or a Practical Essay on the best 
Method of giving immediate Effect to Woody by the 
removal of large Trees and Underwood ; being an 
a tt emp t to place the Art , and that of general Arbori- 
culture on phytologioal and fixed principles^ By Sir 
Henry Steuart, Bart* Second Edition ; greatly im- 
moral and enlarged. Edinburgh and London. John 
tfnrxay. 1828. 

Tn first edition of this work was published early 
In the year 1828, and was sold in three months. A se- 
nsed editioawM published last December, and is already 
xenly all aold off, so that a third is likely to be called 
ibr ese long. Besides the elaborate and highly com-* 
mandatory reviews of the “ Planter's Guide,'’ which 
Rave appeared in most of the scientific and agricultural 
journals, it has been also introduced to more general 
notice by very able articles in the Quarterly Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the former of which was writ- 
ten by Sir Walter Scott, and the latter by Professor 
Wflsoo.lt may seem almost superfluous in us, at this time 
Of day, to ofibr any observations on a work flow so very < 
widely known and e steem ed. The improvements, how- 
-evur, on the present edition are of that nature which give 
it several new features, and in particular, greatly extend 
Re applicability to the purposes of the general planter. 
Besides, there is one view of the subject which has not 
been insisted on by any previous reviewer so strongly as 
we conceive the author would wish, and which appears 
to us of such importanos as to warrant our directing 
rite attention of our readers to it in an especial manner. 
We allude not to the mere practical and mechanical 
dfecoveriea, which it is obvious to every one Sir Henry 
Htimart has made in the art of giving immediate effect 
4o mood, but to the far higher mid more philosophical 
ground he has taken, in applying to the science of ar- 
boriculture physiological and chemi c al principles. We 
touch upon this point the more willingly, because Sir 
Henry Steuart, with all his phytoiogicalkno wledge, has 
oazefiilly avoided any thing like the dry technicalities 
of abstract science, or the quackery and affectation which 
obn mow at a display of individual acquirements, (often 
JodBcfeofly superficial,) than the imparting of useful 
lutes marin e to others. He writes in a dear and popu- 
lar ftyle, and, scientific as he is, he steadily keeps his 
maizrobjeotinview from beginning to end; which is by a 
pf pstas of inductive seasoning, founded on the facts he 
oUdlsos he proceeds, to show, that the transplanting of 
beta, the pm^urtvt *», is not an impos- 

tasb, but a very practicable labour, nnd that ooun- 
try gmulsuMU may, whenever they please, and at a mo- 
iaW Mpsnsn, scatter them about their parks, though 
the subjects transplanted be fifty and sixty years old. 

It io not a blue remarkable, that, notwithstanding 
rite bhrsm of books which have been written in thk 


and other countries on the culture of wood, no attempt 
was ever made till now to teach planting on scientinc 
principles, or any principles at all ; whilst chemistry and 
physiology have, in modem hands, rendered the sister 
department of agriculture a new art. Some idea may 
be formed of the low state of arboricultural knowledge 
all over the country, from the fact, that only a short 
time ago, a person of the name of Withers— an attor- j 
ney at Holt, in Norfolk, and possessed of only a few 
acres of ground,— not only imposed the most absurd 
theories on the public, but actually brightened the Copo- 
missioners of Woods and Foreata, by threatening a par- 
liamentary inquiry. This could never have been the 
case had science been properly directed to the subject of 
planting, and those principles established, which, being 
founded on an attentive examination of natural facts, it 
would bo impossible for the most ingenious sophistry 
io controvert. But the truth is, that from the days of 
the Romans under Nero and Vespasian, the art has sus- 
tained no gnat alteration or improvement. The phy- 
siological properties and anatomy of trees having been 
totally disregarded by planters, their culture and ma- 
nagement has been generally looked upon as a se- 
condary branch of Horticulture, apd the art of trans- 
planting, in particular, or of giving immediate effect to 
wood, has continued as much a matter of mere phyaical 
| force as it was in the times of Prince Maurice fif Sax- 
ony, or Louis the Fourteenth, .both of whom squander- 
ed immense sums in disfiguring and tearing up by the • 
roots, trees which were never destined to be restored to 
the beauty and vigour of which they were thus rudely 
deprived. 

In all countries trees are probably foe most important 

£ roduction of the vegetable kingdom to civilized man; 

at in Great Britain, whose very existence as a power- 
ful and independent nation is believed to depend upon 
her navy, they acquire a double value, and are deser- 
ving of double attention. Were it only a question re- 
garding the raising of the best oak, it should be con- 
sidered as one of vital importance, and felt to be mote 
or less interesting by every British landowner. But the 
subject is one of still wider range, and in some shape 
or other comes home to the bosoms of all who have ever 
rejoiced in foe green luxuriance of nature. Trees not 
only furnish foe material on which foe most useful and 
the most elegant arts depend for their very existence, 
but of all the ornaments which give variety and beauty 
to the surface of foe earth, they are the most conspicu- 
ous. They ase associated with all that is holy in na- 
ture, and with much that is tender and endearing in our 
mellowed reeeUecttons of foe past. There is perhaps 
no inanimate object to which we may become so much 
attached as to a tree, the old ancestral tree, that seemed 
with a sort of silent pleasure to shelter the home of our 
childhood, and under whose paternal branches, our chil- 
dren, and our ddldren’schildran, may yet be seen to sport 
for many a summer day. Trees are mufe companions that 
have known.ua in all our moods, and have almost shared 
them with us* Bmntifel art they enridri the odours. 
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and the gentle showers, and the young blossoms Of 
spring ; glorious are they in the gorgeous apparel of the 
bkie-skied' summer, with the wood-pigeons and many- 
coloured birds cooing and singing unseen deep in the 
recesses of their umbrageous boughs ; touching are they 
in autumn, and hallowed with a thousand moral mean- 
ings, in the decaying magnificence of their rainbow foli* 
age ; and venerable, ay, and beautiful, are they in win. 
ter, bending their bare branches to the blast, or with all 
their ttfigs and sprays stiff and motionless as coral, in 
the clear frosty air, and glittering in a white covering of 
-snow. Trees have figured both in public and in pri- 
vate life ; on the page of history, and in the unedited 
annals of the heart. Add to all these associations, others 
arising from a recollection of the many useful and beau- 
tiful inventions to which human ingenuity has made 
timber subservient, and see it in particular triumphing 
over that element which so long rolled its wide waters 
in despotic loneliness ; and we may at length be able to 
perceive, in irs proper light, the value of a work that 
goes far to dissipate the ignorance, error, and confusion, 
that have so long prevailed regarding the planting and 
rearing of trees ; the giving immediate effect to them by 
assigning them the most tasteful and genial situations ; 
and in general all that relates to arboriculture, from the 
minutest details of execution, to the most extensive re- 
sults of experience. 

! In many of the shorter reviews which have appeared 
of the work before us, we have been sorry to see, that 
the praise, though encomiastic, was of little value, be- 
cause it was given at random, and without a due ap- 
preciation of what 8ir Henry Steuart has done, still more 
for the science than for the practice of planting. But 
we are afraid that of many reviewers it may be said, — 
laudant quod non intelligunU In the present case, at 
least, it is clear that from a want of phytological infor- 
mation, they have too often considered planting, like 
digging or ploughing, a mere mechanical art, whilst, 
with ail due deference, it is to us very evident, that the 
author’s chief merit consists in his elevating it to that 
rank it is entitled to hold among the sciences. Let us 
see for a moment what are his own words upon this sub- 
ject. We recommend the following passage to the best 
attention of our readers : 

But the principles on which it is established, im- 
ply a far wider range, and admit of a far more impor- 
tant application. The art of giving immediate effect to 
wood is not merely an art of practice — it is founded on 
vegetable physiology and the anatomy of plants, and 
constitutes one branch only of General Planting, 
— which it is still more important to teach, on some 
'principles of science. To carry the former into effect, 
it is obvious that, as materials of considerable magni- 
tude are necessary, so difficulties are found, which do 
not occur in ordinary planting, and by doing greater 
violence to nature, it requires far greater dexterity, as 
well as greater science. To teach the art, therefore, of 
removing large trees, is to teach, in the most effective 
manner, that of General Planting on Physiological 
principles, which, as they are drawn from nature her- 
self, cannot err, and accordingly they furnish the only 
certain means of aocounting for its failure, or teaching 
it with success. He who can raise a tree from the seed 
to the state of valuable timber, whether for ornament or 
use, must possess a certain acquaintance with the habits 
of woody plants: But the man who can remove trees of 
considerable age and magnitude at pleasure, must ne- 
cessarily possess the same species of skill, and a know- 
ledge of the laws of nature to a much superior extent. 

4< On a subject like this, which is wholly new, but 
not the less interesting to the British planter, 1 would 
1 earnestly entreat the attention and indulgence of the 
reader. It is not more than three score years since 
chemistry and natural history have been successfully 


cultivated among us, and applied to the improvement 
of the arts. The ingenious writings and interesting 
discoveries of Mr Knight, the president of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London, have done much to turn the 
public attention to Vegetable Physiology, 'as important 
to the advancement of Horticulture. The late very 
able work of Mr Keith, on Phonological Botany, has 
completely systematized the science ; it has tended to 
correct the errors, and. supply the omissions, of former 
writers, and to bring forward, in one - luminous view, 
both his own discoveries and those of foreign nations. 

“ Let us, therefore, hope, that the present attempt to 
bring vegetable physiology into notice, by applying it 
to the practice of arboriculture, may nbt be less success- 
ful than that of applying chemistry to husbandry, which, 
to the astonishment of Europe, has rendered the culti- 
vation of the soil a new art in. modern hands. The cul- 
ture of wood, as has been already observed,' in point of 
rank and importance, certainly stands next to the cul- 
ture of the soil, and, in point of attraction, it stands a 
great deal higher, from the delightful effects it every 
where produces ; whether' they are seen in the deep se- 
clusion of the grove, the open richness of the park, or 
the endless charms of woodland scenery. Since the la- 
dies of late have become students of chemistry, it is not 
too much to expect, that they will be ambitious of at- 
taining proficiency in a science, so much more akin to 
their own pursuits ; and that country gentlemen, emu- 
lous to profit by so illustrious an example, will not 
suffer vegetable physiology to be any longer a desidera- 
tum, either in their own acquirements, or in those of 
their gardeners, their foresters, or their land-stewards. 
Thus a new era will be brought about in British arbori- 
culture. of which the most remarkable circumstance k, 
that it has not been brought about before, amidst the 
advancement of the other arts. And thus England, 
which, a emtury and a half ago, was the birth-place and 
the cradle of vegetable physiology, will soon give lessoos 
in planting, as yell as agriculture, to the rest of Europe.” 
— p. T1- 14. 

It is with the view of giving all the aid in the autbor’n 
power to this desirable consummation, that the present 
work has been written. It is divided into eleven Sec- 
tions, which are followed by a copious supply of noted 
and illustrations. The table of contents is very full, 
sod comprises a distinct analysis of the whole work,—-, 
s plan, we think, well worthy of imitation in similar 
productions. The first section is introductory ; show . 
mg the utility and importance of arboriculture, and 
the necessity of establishing fixed principles, on wldd i 
alone the removal of wood for immediate effect can b i 
safely conducted. The second section comprises a his • 
tory of the art, from the earliest down to the preseo ; 
times ; by which it appears that the practice of remo 
ring large trees was known both to tbe Greeks and Bo . 
mans, but never carried into effect by them without ex 
treme difficulty and little success ; and that, though i 
made some progress after the revival of learning in mo 
deni Europe, it never rose beyond tbe rank of a me 
chanical art, and has, consequently, been always con 
sidered unfit for general purposes, limited m its appli . 
cation, and hazardous and uncertain in tee executioi . 
The third, fourth , fifth, and sixth sections are devote i 
to an exposition and examination of the scientific prit ■ 
dples of arboriculture, and now, for the first time , dii ■ 
tinctly point out how chemistry and vegetable physn 
logy may be applied to planting of all sorts, as well i i 
to the preparation and selection of all sorts of toil 
This is done, as we have already said, and aha 
immediately prove, without the introduction of an 
disgusting jargon, which no practical planter could ui • 
derstand, and which would have rendered the book k 
dead letter, destined speedily to have gone down- . 
4 *h» vicum vendentem thus et odorts Our and* • 
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treats the subject as the physician treats medicine in a 
work destined for the use of families. The experienced 
eye discovers the extent of his knowledge in the facility 
with which he lays aside the pedantry of the schools, 
and makes himself at once intelligible to the unins trad- 
ed- The seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth sections in- 
troduce us, in a masterly manner, to all the minute de- 
tails of practice* connected with the preparation of the 
trees for removal, the taking up and transportation of 
them, the planting them in their new situations, and 
their subsequent treatment. The eleventh and last, 
though, to the planter, not the least interesting section, 
shows, on incontrovertible evidence, at how very mo- 
derate an expense the most striking effects ever produced 
by wood may be obtained. Instead of its being neces- 
sary to lay out from £2 to £15 on the removal of a tree 
of any size, as was the case formerly, Sir Henry Steuart 
states his own experience to be, that the larger trees are 
commonly removed for from 10s. to 13a. each, taking 
the distance at half a mile, and the smaller for from 6s. 
to 8s. As if to make assurance doubly sure, the finely 
engraved plates, which accompany the volume, place 
before our eyes die exact effects produced, and show us 
how economy may be made to assort with all that is 
beautiful in landscape. 

Having thus briefly gone over the leading features of 
the work, our readers will be better able to see the weight 
which must be attached to the scientific principles upon 
which the whole of Sir Henry Steuart's practice is 
founded. We shall illustrate this still more clearly, by 
alluding to the admirable account he gives of the vege- 
table economy of trees ; in the course of which he shows 
Shat the anatomy of trees, and the constitution and pro- 
perties of plants in general, may be considered to be re- 
gulated by as fixed and certain laws as have been dis- 
covered to belong to animal physiology. His disquisi- 
tion, in particular, on the four protecting properties 
which nature invariably gives to trees in open exposures, 
is worthy every attention. These properties are — 1st, 
Thickness and induration of bark ; 2dly, Stoutness and 
girth of stem ; 3dly, Numerousness of roots and fibres; 
and, 4thly, Extent, balance, and closeness of branches. 
These are also the properties which should be always 
looked for in trees iotended for removal. If the reader 
will peruse attentively the following quotation, as a brief 
specimen of the authors intimate and scientific acquaint- 
ance with all the ramifications of his subject, we ven- 
ture to say, that be will find both his own stock of know- 
ledge increased, and his respect for Sir Henry Steuart 
augmented: 

w In order to assist the reader in forming a clear con- 
ception of the great value of a proper thickness of bark 
to trees intended for removal, it will be necessary to in- 
quire a little into the means by which the sap-vessels 
minister to the sustenance of plants. In the warmer 
latitudes, the sap flows in certain plants during the 
whole year; but, in those that are more temperate, the 
functions of vegetables are suspended, or nearly so, 
during the winter season. Early in the spring, however, 
it begins to rise in woody plants, and continues to as- 
cend till it reach the extremities of the branches. This 
sap is absorbed from the soil, by the extremities of the 
capillary rootlets, and conveyed upwards, through the 
vessels of the root, to the trunk. In its ascent, it rises 
only through the wood and the alburnum, in tubes of 
various sizes, and is prepared or elaborated by the leaves. 
That process, according to some, is effected by means 
of an alternate contraction and dilatation of the sap- 
vessels, and still more, by a respiration, perceptible and 
imperceptible, in the leaves, which is peculiar to plants, 
whether woody or herbaceous, and by the action of the 
atmosphere. But, according to others, it is rather the 
exhalation from the leaves, than what is properly their 
respirstory functions, that affects the ascent of the sap. 


When this has taken place, the sap is then converted 
into the proper juice, or what has been, by some, called 
Cambium, that is, juice fitted for nutrition ; and it de- 
scends by the returning vessels of the leaf stalk, and the 
longitudinal vessels of the rind, or inner bark. Thus, 
the circulation is carried on by a double process, the 
ascending and the descending ; whereby the vessels ter- 
minate downwards in absorbents, by which the fluids are 
received, and they terminate upwards in exhalents, by 
which those fluids are discharged. This doctrine of the 
two currents of sap was originally struck out by Mal- 
pighi and Grew ; but the first who showed the organs 
of communication between the two currents to be the 
leaves, was unquestionably Darwin ; a discovery, which 
the ingenuity of Knight subsequently extended and 
confirmed, and traced die existence of the circulation of 
the sap. 

“ During the descent of the proper juice, it further 
appears, that each branch is nourished by the juice pre- 
pared by itself, and that the surplus, beyond what is re- 

a uired for that purpose, descends from the junction of 
le branch with the stein, and contributes to the increase 
of the stem, and at last of the roots which originally sup- 
plied it. The descending juice is the efficient and proxi- 
mate means employed by nature, for the support and 
nourishment of every part ; therefore, to say that a tree 
is vigorous and healthy, is to say, in effect, that it has 
an abundant supply of sap. • • • • • 

w From this cursory account, it is apparent of what 
vast importance it is to the planter, to maintain the sapi, 
and still more the proper vessels, in the due exercise of 
their functions, and to protect them from external in- 
jo ry, of which cold may be considered as the greatest 
For this purpose, nature has wisely provided such trees 
as are in open exposures, with a thick and coarse cover- 
ing of outer bark, which forms a defence from the ele- 
ments to the inner bark, in which the descending or 
proper vessels are situated. 

“ Further, we know that heat is necessary to cause 
vegetation as well as to continue it Hence the wonder- 
ful effects of shelter, in close woods and plantations, in 
encouraging growth ; all trees, during infancy, require 
a considerable proportion of warmth to make them shoot 
freely, as is proved by comparing the striking difference 
in their progress, at different degrees of elevation or ex- 
posure. What is most remarkable in sheltered trees is, 
that several of the kinds, most delicate and tender while 
young, for example, the oak, are found, when matured 
in a kindly temperature, to be the best adapted to resist 
the elements, and set their greatest fury at defiance.^ 

“ In adverting to heat as esseotial to vegetation, it is 
particularly worthy of notice, as already obeerved, that 
the epidermis and bark of trees drawn up by shelter 
are usually thin, the former often smooth and glossy. 
The descending vessels, by consequence, as they lie 
under it, never fail to suffer severely, on being exposed 
to a cold atmosphere. It is greatly on this account, as 
well as from scantiness of roots and lateral boughs, 
that plantations sustain such extensive injury on bong 
suddenly thinned. Where that operation is performed 
in a gradual manner, it gives time for nature to prepare 
the trees for the change, by strengthening the coat of 
bark, and likewise by multiplying the roots, and thick- 
ening the spray and branches ; and thus the proper ves- 
sels are prevented from being chilled by untimely* ex- 
posure. The fact, though universally known, is never 
referred to the true cause by common observers. 

“ These considerations furnish ample ground to admire 
the wise provision of Nature in bestowing a much thick- 
er, coarser, and more indurated covering of bark upon 
all trees in open exposures : For, in vain might they 
possess every other property, if the sap-vessels were not 
sufficiently protected and enabled to do their office. 
Were that to happen through thinness of the bark, there 
cannot be a doubt but that the plants would become 
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stunted and sickly, and both branches and spray would 
suffer injury in consequence, as we see happen to the 
generality of transplanted trees, which do not possess 
this protecting property. From all which it appears, 
that the health and protection of the proper vessels, by 
means of a due thickness and induration of bark, is an 
indispensable pre-requisite in all subjects meant for re- 
moval, and that it is deserving of the rank here assigned 
to it.” — P. 115—121. 

-By these observations alone, it will be clearly seen 
that our author has delighted to observe, with no inac- 
curate or untaught eye, the curious and complicated me- 
chanism displayed by nature, in nourishing and bring- 
ing to perfection the most beautiful of all her vegetable 
productions. He well remarks that every part of a tree 
depends on the condition of every other part which con- 
tinually acta and reacts. It is upon this principle that 
the whole of his improvements in arboriculture are found- 
ed. His great rule to the planter is, — preserve all the 
parts in as entire and perfect a state as possible , and 
especially attend to the protection of the sap-vessels , for 
on a due regulation of the sap y success mainly depends. 
Now, this i^in direct opposition to the old or u mutila- 
ting” system, by which it was considered necessary to lop 
away, previous to removal, nearly all the beautiful and 
luxuriant top branches of a tree, in order to bring it 
down to the ability of the roots, and thus not only to 
disfigure it for life, but from the obvious want of leaves 
sufficient to elaborate the sap, and the equally striking 
want of branches to communicate nourishment to the 
stem, and ultimately to the roots, to give the whole tree 
a stunted and paralyzed existence. But by the new, or 
“preservative” system, not a twig is touched, not a 
fibre is cut off; and thus the fine symmetry of the tree 
is retained, for Sir Henry Steuart, like Isaac Walton, 
uses it “ gently, as though he loved it.” “ After being 
replanted, according to a peculiar method, productive of 
stability in an extraordinary degree, it is found capable 
of resisting the wind, from whatever quarter it may 
blow, on the simplest principles, namely, the acquired 
steadfastness of the stem, and the length and distribution 
of the roots, added to the balance of an extensive top.” 

But, notwithstanding the candid and modest manner 
in which Sir Henry Steuart talks of what he has done, 
and what every body else may do, by following his direc- 
tions, there are some who may be disposed to make pretty 
large allowances for the partiality with which every 
theorist is inclined to view his own system, and may 
still, therefore, continue to entertain doubts on many 
points. Instrumental as we are desirous of becoming 
in enforcing on the attention of our countrymen what 
we believe to be the improvements, and scientific and 
practical discoveries , of a man of genius, we consider it 
proper to remove these scruples, by giving a place in our 
pages to the following extract, from the report of a com- 
mittee of the Highland Society of Scotland, appointed 
to inspect die operations at Allanton, and consisting 
of some of die best practical and amateur arboricultu- 
rists in the country, among whom were Sir Walter Scott ; 
Dr Graham, Professor of Botany ; l)r Coventry, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture ; and G. Laing Meason, Esq. of 
Linder tis. Having carefully surveyed the Park at Al- 
lanton, and examined both the single trees and the 
croups, the committee* in their report, which, we learn 
from good authority, was written by Sir Walter Scott, 
proceed in the following terms t 

“ In viewing these specimens of an art, of the power 
of which we had formed no adequate conception, the 
following facts and circumstances particularly struck us, 
respecting the single and detached trees. We will, 
therefore, concisely state them, as worthy the notice of 
the Society. 

“ First, the singular beauty and symmetry of the 
trees ; tbe uncommon girth of their stems in proportion 


to their height ; and the complete formation of their 
branches, and spreading tops. In fact, they appear 
instead of stripling plants, (as Gilpin would have called 
them,) to be fine Lawn Trees t» miniature , and not young 
saplings, in their progress to diat state of perfection- 
The peculiar and parklike appearance which these give 
to the lawn (so different from what we have observed in 
other instances of Removed Wood) must of course in 
some degree proceed from a judicious selection in the 
planter. But we learned on inquiry, that Sir Henry 
considers it as mainly owing to a course of previous 
training in pretty open exposures, or in what he appro- 
priately calls his ‘ Transplanting Nurseries,* or other- 
wise, in plantations thinned out lor the purpose, to wide 
distances. 

“ The second thing we shall mention, is the surpri- 
sing health and vigour of the trees, considering the ex- 
posures in which they are placed, and the complete and 
perfect preservation of their branches, notwithstanding 
the operation of removal. In all, or most other speci- 
mens of transplanting, whether in this country or in Eng- 
land, it has been the uniform practice of planters to lop 
and lighten the tops, to prune off the side boughs, and 
often to pollard or decapitate the trees altogether. But 
according to Sir Heury’s improved and skilful method 
of managing the process, the necessity of this unsightly 
mutilation is completely obviated ; as in At# trees sel- 
dom a twig or a branch appears to decay in consequence 
of the operation. Thus, the peculiar formation and cha- 
racter of each tree are preserved ; but it is obvious that 
by pollarding, or even severe lopping, both would be 
wholly destroyed. The above remarkable fact was 
clearly proved to us, by viewing trees of various sorts, 
in every stage of their progress, from the first year to 
the tenth and upwards. It would be difficult to disco- 
ver that the trees had not grown from tbe seed, in the 
situations which they occupy, were it not for the ring of 
dug ground, which we observed round many of them, 
making a space, which is usually kept with tbe hoe for 
three or four yean, in order to promote their growth ; 
and that labour is continued until they begin to shoot 
with freedom. 

“ The third circumstance which we shall state, and 
which seemed still more surprising to most of us, who 
had ourselves attempted the art, than either of the two 
above-mentioned, is, that no prop or support of any kind 
is ever used at this place , to trees newly planted. So ) 
firmly are they placed, and so perfectly do they seem 
prepared to resist the elements, that in very few cases 
was any inclination observable, from the west and south- 
west, which are well known to be the most stormy quar- 
ters. This due balance of the Transplanted Tree is 
much aided by Sir Henry’s practice, (contrary to the 
rule generally observed,) of reversing the position of the 
tree in its transplanted state, and turning to the south- 
west, or stormy point, that side where the branches had 
been longest and most luxuriant in the original posi- 
tion, precisely because they had shot more towards the 
north-east, or sheltered aspect. It does not appear that 
the growth of the tree is in the least degree retarded by 
this change, which otherwise produces the etfect of ba- 
lancing the tree against the storm, and, by bringing its 
branches to a regular shape, adds to its symmetry. 

“ The time or our survey not being the planting sea- 
son, we have to regret that no account of this phenome- 
non, (the absence of props,) so clear as we could have 
wished, was obtained by us. From Sir Henry’s ex- 
planations, however, we gathered, that the firmness or 
steadiness produced was chiefly owing to the selection 
of such subjects as had a certain weight and strength of 
stem ; and more especially to a new and peculiar method 
of disposing and securing the roots under ground at the 
time of removal, attended with such advantage in giving 
stability to the tree, that, when it is placed in its new 
situation, and before any earth has been laid on the 
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"*7 con*ider»ble force may be applied, without 
throwing it down or displacing it. But Sir Henry fur- 
ther informed us, that roots of great number and length 
(sometimes to the extent of twelve and fourteen feet of a 
side,) were also employed to secure the larger trees, 
when set out single in exposed situations."— 1 *. 515 — 

If * statement of this sort, coming from so high a 
quarter, does not appear conclusive, we can only farther 
recommend a perusal of the work itself, and a personal 
inspection of the grounds at Allanton. 

' To the numerous notes and illustrations, and separate 
disquisitions affixed to the volume, it is in our power 
only barely to allude. Unlike notes in general, they 
contain much that is valuable ; and, unlike notes also, 
will not fail to be read by all embued with a proper in- 
terest in the important subject of which they treat. We 
perused, in particular, with much pleasure, the very able 
exposure of the fallacy of Withers’s animadversions on 
the treatment of the Royal Forests, — animadversions 
which had puzzled and perplexed his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, but which Sir Henry Steuart clearly proves 
to have been grounded on the erroneous belief that the 
Wfc of the marketable article, or the quantity of timber, 
and the shortness of the time within which it can be 
produced, were the only circumstances to be taken into 
consideration ; whereas, the solidity and durability of 
timber, which are, in many respects, incompatible with 
bulk and shortness of time in the production, are still 
more important requisites. 

We make no apology for having dwelt thus long on 
a work like u The Planter’s Guide.” It is a work 
which appeals to our interests, to our enjoyments, and 
to our patriotism. Landed proprietors know well that 
good trees are the same as good guineas ; — every lover 
of nature knows well, that a finely-wooded lawn or park 
presents one of the most pleasing objects over which the 
eye can wander and every Scotchman knows well, 
that the green and pastoral districts of his native land, 
or the wild glens among his Highland mountains, cling 
more fondly to his heart, because the ash and the elm, 
the beech and the oak, flourish quietly there by Yarrow 
and by Tweed ; or the u evergreen pine" flings its 
dark shadow across the stream that dances down the 
hill. Dr Johnson, being as blind as those people com- 
monly are who will not see, discovered no trees in Scot- 
land. Jt is a pity that the historian of the “ Happy 
Valley" cannot now visit Allanton. It might surprise 
him to learn that there was not a man to be found in all 
England, with science and experience enough to con- 
trovert the fallacious opinions of a Norfolk attorney, re- 
garding arboriculture, till a Scotchman stood forth 
to vindicate the truth, and to rear up for Great Britain : 
a nets science -, which may yet be the means of increasing 1 
her national resources, of adding fresh loveliness to her { 
“ stately homes," and of launching on the deep, “ to 
medt another foe," a yet mightier and more triumph- | 
ant navy. Others may feel surprised that a Scotchman ( 
should have done this ; but his countrymen will feel ( 
proud, and add his name, with gratitude and delight, to , 
the long list of which they can already boast, of those who ! 
have taken the lead in so many of the departments of \ 
science and intellect. 


Legends of the Lakes ; or Sayings and Doings at KiL 
lamey . By T. Crofton Croker. London* John 
Ebers and Co. 1829. 2 vols. 

We consider Mr Crofton Croker an excellent speci- 
men of one of those clever young men who are at pre- j 
sent so exceedingly plentiful. He writes in a lively, 
off-band, agreeable manner, — takes a thing easily up, as 


the schoolmasters say, and catches*the “ Cynthias of the 
minute" with considerable dexterity and success. But 
we fear Mr Crofton Croker’s powers go no farther. He 
seems to possess little variety of useful knowledge ; he 
is sharp, but not intellectual ; playful, but not imagina- 
tive ; snowy, but not solid or profound. 

“ Ob, bad luck to you ! Is it of me you're spoking V* 
Mr Croker may very possibly exclaim ; and with that 
rich but suppressed smile of quiet humour and secret | 


triumph, which is never to be seen on any physiognomy 
but an Irishman’s, may request to be informed whether 
we make it a rule to limit our approbation to those 
mountains of learning, which occasionally rear their 
stupendous brows far up into the blue sky of literature, 
and cast all the plains and valleys into shade ? We an- 
swer, “ No ;" nor are we to be driven from our propo- 
sition by a sophism. Cleverness to any extent is very 
desirabie ; but it is so common now, that its possessor 
will soon find it does not carry him one-half so far as 
he had anticipated. The truth is, cleverness, which 
mainly depends upon a certain liveliness of fancy, has 
been round to be a very easy substitute for more valua- 
ble qualities, because, for a time, it may contrive to 
pass current in general society, not for what it really is, 
but for what it pretends to be. A clever man looks upon 
all labour with contempt ; he “ draws upon his own 
resources," as he phrases it, — which, in other words, 
merely means, that, having never cultivated his mind, 
he makes the most he can of it on the spur of the mo- 
menu What resources, we should like to know, has 
any one to draw upon, independent of those which long 
study has enabled him to lay up ? Does the clever man 
come into the world with an intuitive knowledge of 
science, history, and philosophy ? There are many per- 
sons who seem to think that he does. As soon as an 
unfortunate boy is discovered to be clever , it is all ovqr 
with him. “ Why plague him with Latin, Greek, or 
mathematics, when he is so clever ?" “ Well, well, 
he pays his college fees, and does not attend the lec- 
tures ; but it is of no consequence, — he is so clever .” 
u Did you read that article of his in the Magazine ?— 
It was very bitter, to be sure r -—rather personal, and not 
a little inaccurate ; but then it was so clever ." “He 
paid his addresses, I am told, to Miss A, and then jilt- 
ed her for Miss B, — that was positively very bad ; but 
Miss A, you know, is a perfect ninny, and he is so 
clever” We are sick to death of clever superficiality, 
—it is a mere cloak, that coven a multitude of sins. 
Profound erudition we cannot, of course, always meet 
with ; but a moderate extent of sound information is 
within every man’s reach ; and unless where the deep 
feelings and emotions of a heart, bending beneath g 
weight of sensibility and genius, appear to remove it 
from the common concerns of life, we infinitely prefer 
the man of sound information to the most conceited jack- 
daw that ever decked himself out in the false feathers of 
cleverness . Heartily do we wish that cleverness had 
never risen from the rank it held in the days of Dr John- 
son. “ Clever ,” says thst author, “ is a ldw word, 
scarcely ever used but in burlesque or conversation, and 
applied to any thing a man likes, without a settled 
meaning." “ I read Dyer’s letter," says Addison, 
sneeringly, “ more for the style than the news ; the 
man has a clever pen, it must be confessed." This is 
exactly the proper distinction the “ clever" man is 
read, not for his “ news" or information, but for his 
“ style”— that flashy succession of periods,— that la- 
bouring after effect, — that ransacking and conglomera- 
tion of all possible things,— that “ twinkle, twinkle^ lit- - 
tie star," species of composition, which plays about the 
imagination like a Will-o’-the-Wisp, ana at length, after 
leading the reader a dance over begs and quagmires, 
lands him st the very spot from whrch he set out. Let 
us hear less of these clever men, unless to cleverness be 
added industry, and to industry enthusiasm, and to en- • 
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thusiasm judgment, and to judgment knowledge, and 
to knowledge wisdom. 


* ‘ Ah, then,* said their feeder, ‘ ye’re a blessed 
race, and 'tia good right ye have to know this place, and 


We confess we have lost sight of Mr Croker ; nor do it would be a mortal sin to hurt or to harm ye ; bnt 
we, by any means, intend that the anathema we have what are ye to the little bird that sang to the holy friar 
j ust pronounced should all light upon his shoulders, for as good as two hundred years ?* 

Air Croker does add something to cleverness, though “ * That, indeed, was a wonderful bird,' said I ; € and, 
not enough. What he adds is a confiderable acquaint* my good woman, if vou have no objection, I should like 
ance with Irish character, and a tolerably successful very much to hear all about it.’ 


manner of delineating its peculiarities. In bis “ Fairy 
Legends,” however, there was a good deal of dull stuff. 


u ‘ No objection in life, your honour. Well, th e n , 
many years ago there was a very religious and holy m a n . 


and we think the book was puffed, in certain quarters, one of the monks of a convent hereabout ; and he waa 
beyond its merits. The fact is, Mr Crofton Croker is, one day kneeling at his prayers in tbe garden of his 
we understand, a very engaging person, with a pretty monastery, when be beard a little bird singing in one 
extensive circle of acquaintance, both literary and others, of the rose trees of the garden, and there never was any 
to all of whom he has contrived to make himself agree- thing that he had heard in the world so sweet as the 


able ; and it is amazing what a little private friend 


thing that he had heard in the world so sweet as the 
song of that little bird. And the holy man rose up from 


may do fora man in this way in these degenerate days, his knees, wliere he had been kneeling at his prayers, to 
We have known more instances than one in which the listen to its song, for he thought he never in all his life 
public have been taken by surprise, and have actually heard any thing so heavenly. 

been made for months to bow the knee before a false u ‘ And the little bird, after singing for some time 
god. We could name the names of some of these wood- longer in the rose-tree, flew sway to a grove at some 
en and stucco images that hare been set up for worship, distance from the monastery, and the holy man followed 
but it is unnecessary at present. An influential Editor it, to listen to its singing ; for be felt as if he never 
puffs his friend, and the chance is, that ninety-nine out could be tired of listening to the sweet song which It 
of a hundred will puff him also. Nay, there are even was singing, out of its little throat. And the little bird 
means of leading Editors themselves by the nose, if the after that went away to another distant tree, and tong 


secrets of the prison-house might be revealed. 


there for awhile, and then again to another tree, and so on 


The u Legends of the Lakes, or Sayings and Doings in the same manner, but ever farther and farther away from 
at Killarney,” profess to belittle more than a guide- the monastery, and the holy man sdll following it farther, 
hook of a more lively and characteristic description than and farther, and farther, still listening delighted to its en- 
is generally to be met with ; and in this view we doubt chanting song. But at last he was obliged to give up, as 
not the work will be found very useful and agreeable it was growing late in the day ; and he returned to tbe 
reading by all who visit this fairy corner of green Erin, convent ; and as he approached it in the evening, the nm 
We are rather, however, of opinion, that Mr Croker vi- was setting in the west with all the most heavenly co- 
sited Killarney too much with the intention of making lours that were ever seen in all this world, and who* he 
a hook, — aa, indeed, he himself avows. Now, though came into the convent it was night-fall. And he waa 
the ingenious Messrs Weld and Wright have both writ- quite surprised at every thing he saw ; for they were all 
ten large tomes on tbe subject, we happen to be of opi- strange faces about him in the monastery, that he had 
nion, that there is not matter enough sufficient for a never seen before, and the very place itself, and ever y 
book, such as the general scholar would wish to read, thing about it, seemed entirely different from what it 
to be picked up about Killarney. Mr Croker has ac- was when he left it in the morning ; and the garden was 
tually given us two volumes; and to make up these two not like the garden where he had been kneeling at hia 
volumes, he has crammed in all manner of things, — devotions when he first heard the singing of the little 
legends, anecdotes, verses, descriptions, sketches, cari- bird ; and while he was wondering at all that he saw, 
catures, music, and many other items too numerous to one of the monks of tbe convent came up to him, and 
mention. We should not quarrel with this were they the holy man questioned him — ‘ Brother, what ia the 


or even interesting ; but they are not. 


cause of all these strange changes that have taken place 


of the legends are stupid ; many of the anecdotes want here since the morning ?' And the monk that he spoke 
point ; most of the verses are mediocre ; many of the dc- to seemed to wonder greatly at hia question, and asked 
scriptions are confused; the sketches and caricatures him what he meant by the changes since morning, for 
are meagre, and the music is only so so. Not unfre- sure there was no change, — that all was just as before ; 
quently, however, Mr Croker is lively and amusing, and then he said, ‘ Brother, why do you ask these 
and in his better moods he tells an Irish story excel- strange questions, and what is your name ? for you 
lently. One or two of these stories we shall lay before wear the nabit of our order, though we have never seen 
our readers for their edification and entertainment, you before.’ So, upon this, the holy man told his 
The first is somewhat of a grave cast, and shall he en- name, and that he had been at mass in the chapel in 
titled the morning, before he had wandered away from the 

THE friar and the Lit™ hiwd garden, listening to the song of a little bird that waa 

THE FRIAR AND THE LITTLE BIRD. gfogtog ^ Dear wbe re he wa8 kncd- 

“ Advancing through a pretry plantation, we soon ing at his prayers. And the Brother, while he was 
reached Clougnna Cuddy, a large stone with two cap- speaking, gazed at him very earnestly, and then told 
sular hollows in it, which were half filled with water, him that there was in the convent a tradition of a Bro- 
A few stunted trees and bushes grew around it, upon ther of his name, who had left it two hundred yean be- 
one of which several rags were hung, as is usual in Ire- fore, but that what had become of him waa never 
land, near places that are considered holy. Whilst I known. And while he was speaking, the holy man 
was engaged in noting the shape of the stone, on the back said, ‘ My hour of death Is come ; blessed be the name 
of a letter, an old woman, whom I had not before per- of the Lord, for all hia mercies to me, through the merits 
ceived, peeping over my shoulder, exclaimed : of his only begotten 8on !* And be kneeled down that 

w « On, there ian’tit the very mortal image of the blessed very moment, and Said, ‘ Brother, take my confession, 
stone itself ! and there are the two holes put down in it and give me absolution, for my soul is departing.’ And 
to be sure, where the holy friar knelt at his devotions.’ he made his confession, snd received lus absolution, 
And here she began to scatter some crumbs upon the and was anointed, and before midnight he died, 
gound, to which the little birds, from the neighbouring u ‘ The little bird, you see, was an angel, *one of the 
brushes, immediately flew, with all the fearlessness of cherubim or seraphim ; and that was the way the Al- 
conscious security. mighty was pleased in his mercy to take to himself tbe 
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«ml of that holy mao. And there before yon it the and how he druve the sarpint s, and all manner of venom- 
vtone where be knelt all the time of his sleep, or his en- ous things, out of Ireland — bow he bothered all the 
ehantment, or whatever it was ; and there are the prints varmint entirely ; but for all that there was one ould 
of that holy man's knees in the stone, that your honour sarpint left, who was too cunning to be talked out of 


baa drawn out so completely.”— Vol. I. p. 19—24. 


the country, and made to drown himself. Saint Patrick 


Mmt of our iwders, we suppou, have heard, that if did “ 1 wdl * n0 " ho » 11 to ,h “ fdl ? w ’ * ho * M 

h nine on St Swlihin*. Day, U u certain to rain for do “& *«•* ha ' oc 5 ,dl ** lo "« ^ bethought him. 
forty daya atterwards. If they will peruse the follow. * df > “ d S°‘ » »“® n g > roa wlth *<“*• 


ing legend, they will find out the cause of this very re- 
markable fact :— 

THE DEATH 07 8T 8W1THIK. 

“ St Swithin was a priest, and a very holy man, — so 


upon it. 

“ So, one fine morning he takes a walk to where the 
sarpint used to keep ; and the sarpint* who didn't like 
the Saint in the least, and small blame to him for that, 
began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing, 


holy that he went by no other name than that of the — 1 k Oh,* says St Patrick, savs he, 4 where's the use ol 
blessed priest. He was ndt like the priests now-a-days, making such a piece of work about a gentleman like 
who ride about on fine horses, with spectacles stuck myself coming to see you— 1 Tis a nice house I have got 
upon their noses, and horsewhips in their hands, and made for you agin the winter, for I am going to civi- 
poiished boots on their legs, that fit them as nate as a lize the whole country, man and beast,* says he, 4 and 
Limerick 


Limerick glove, (Ood forgive me for ipaking ill of the you can come and look at it whenever you please, and 
clargy, but some of them have no more conscience than *tis myself will be glad to see you.* 
a pig in a p'ratie garden ;) Saint Swithin was not that 44 The sarpint* hearing such smooth words, thought, 
kind of priest, no such thing ; for he did nothing but pray that though St Patrick had druve all the rest of the tar - 
from morning till night, so that he brought a blessing plntt into the sea, he meant no harm to himself ; so the 
on the whole country round ; and could cure all sorts of turpint walks fair and easy up to see him, and the 
diseases, and was so charitable that he*d give away the house he was speaking about. But when the sarpint 
shirt off his back. Then, whenever he went out, it saw the nine great bouJts upon the chest, he thought he 
was quite plain and sober, on a rough little mountain y was sould, (betrayed,) and was for making off with him- 
garran, and he thought himself grand entirely if his big self as fast as ever he could. 


o«Jd-fa?hioned boots got a rub of the grate . It was no 


Tis a nice warm bouse, you see,* says Saint 


wonder he should be called the blessed priest, and that Patrick, 4 and 'tis a good friend I am to you.* 
the people far and near should flock to him to mass and 44 ‘ I think you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your civi- 
confesnon, or that they thought it a blessed thing to lity,* says the sarpint , 4 but I think it*s too small it is 
have him lay his hand on their heads. It's a pity the for me,' — meaning it for an excuse, and away he was 
likes of him should ever die, but there’s no help for going. 


death ; and sure if he wasn’t so good entirely, he’d have 
been left, and not be taken away as he was ; for ’tis 


“ * Too small !* says Saint Patrick, ‘ stop, if you 
please,’ says he ; 4 you're out in that, my boy, any how 


them that are most warned sre the first to go. The — I am sure ’twill fit you completely ; and, I'll tell 
news of his death fiew about like lightning ; and there you what,’ says he, 4 I'll bet you a gallon of porter,* 
was nothing but uUagomng through all the country, — says he, 4 that if you'll only try and get in, there'll be 
and they had no less than right, for they lost & good plenty of room for you.’ 


friend the day he died. However, from ullagoning 
they soon came to fighting about where he was to be 


4( The sarpint was as thirsty as could be with his 
walk, and ’twas great joy to him the thoughts of doing 


buried. His own parish wouldn’t part with him if they | Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter; so, swelling 

C half Ireland, and sure they had the best right to 1 himself up as bigas be could, in he got to the chest, all 
; but the next parish wanted to get him by the but a little bit of his tail. 4 There now,’ says 4 I’ve 


kuve laider , (strong hand,) for they thought it would 
bring a blessing on them to have his bones among them ; 


won the gallon, for you see the house is too small for 
me, for I can’t get in my tail.’ When, what does Saint 


•o his own parishioners at last took and buried him by Patrick do, but he comes behind the great heavy lid of 
night, without the others knowing any thing about it. the chest, and, putting his two hands to it, down he 
When the others heard it, they were tearing mad, and slaps it with a bang like thunder. When the rogue of 
nised a large faction, thinking to take him up and a sarpint saw the lid coming down, in went his tail like 
carry him away in spite of his parishioners ; so they had a shot, for fear of being whipped off him, and Saint 
s gnat battle upon it ; bat those who had the best right Patrick began at once to boult the nine iron boults. 
to him were beat out and out, and the others were just 44 4 Oh ! murder ! Won’t you let me out. Saint Pa- 
going to take him up, when there came, all at once, trick ?’ says the sarpint — 4 I've lost the bet fairly, and 
snch min as was never seen before or since ; it was so I’ll pay you the gallon like a man.’ 


heavy that they were obliged to run away half dround- 


* Let you out, my darling ?’ says Saint Patrick, 4 to 


ed } and give it up as a bad job. They thought, how- be sure I will, by aU manner of means ; but, you see, 
tver, that it wouldn't last long, and that they could I haven't time now, so you must wait till to-morrow.* 
ttine again ; but they were out in that, for it never And so he took the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, 
stopped raining in that manner for forty days, so they and pitches it into the lake here, where it is to this hour, 
were obliged to give it up entirely ; and ever since that for certain ; and ’tis the sarpint struggling down at the 
time there's always more or less rain , on St Swithin *s bottom that makes the waves upon it. Many is the 
day, and for forty days after.” — VoL I. p. 100 — 3. living man, continued Picket, besides myself, has 
We h»ve room for only one more etory, but it shall % rd * e •“cpint crying out, too within the chest under 
he s good one. That « St Patrick wes Y gentleman,” the ■» to-morrow yet ^Is it ^mo^w yet ?’ 

wpnat, is a part of the moral belief of every sincere whichto be .ure.tnerercan be lAnd Uuu’s the way 
Gbistko; aptfrtould the least shadow of doubt regard. SamtPatr.ck settled the last of the tarpUU, str.”_ 

in? thia mmnanto... - Vol. 1. p. loU— Jo 


tag this momentous point remain on the mind of any 

one, let him peruse, with the deepest attention, the fol- T , . . , A „ 

tawing historical tradition :— conclusion, we have only to say, that we wish Mr | 

Croker had been a little more careful in his selection of 
ic mv. ™ LA8T or THB 8ARPIM,T8 - materials, and that if he will take pains, we think his 

The serpent, is it? arid Picket in reply. Sure, next book Is much more likely to contain more of the 
«*«y body has heard tell of the blessed Saint Patrick, pure ore than any he has yet given to the world. 
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Observation* upon the several Sunday Services of the 
Churchy prescribed by the Liturgy, throughout the 
Year . By the Right Reverend Alexander Jelly, 
D.D., one of the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Communion in Scotland. Edinburgh. Robert Grant, 
Lothian Street. 1828. Pp. 258. 

This little work, written by a learned and pious 
bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church, was published 
a short time ago, and has latelv come under our notice. 
It is deserving of attention, both on account of its utility 
in reference to the Christian public at large, and more 
particularly to those who are members of the Episcopal 
Communion in Scotland. The volume is principally 
occupied with the Catechetical instruction which the 
venerable author has been in the practice of imparting, 
during the long period of his ministry, to the young 
persons of his congregation in Frazerburgh, where he 
resides as Bishop of the diocese of Moray. The pecu- 
liarity of style, which is, perhaps, rather antiquated, 
is amply counterbalanced bv the spirit of devotional 
feeling that flows through the work, and by the two 
most essential qualities of good composition, perspicuity 
and precision, which are never lost sight of, even under 
the absorbing influence of the most devout religious reflec- 
tion. In the introduction, prefixed to the work, there are 
contained some excellent practical observations on the ge- 
neral forms of the Church, together with occasional re- 
marks on the Liturgy, tending briefly to show its great 
propriety and beauty. The Bishop’s “ Observations" be- 
gin with the first Sunday in Advent, and end with the last 
Sunday after Trinity; and as the Church Services Include 
the Morning and Evening Lessons, together with the 
proper Collect, Epistle and Gospel for the day, the com- 
ments made on them are calculated to show the admi- 
rable relation they bear to one another, and to point out 
the proper results to be gained from the whole taken in 
connexion. All that the author, however, professes to 
do, is to supply hints which may afford matter of devout 
reflection and meditation upon the reading and hearing 
of the Services ; and the subject, it must be confessed, 
admits unquestionably of a tnore extensive range of il- 
lustration than could possibly have been obtain^ within 
the circumscribed limits of the present work. But the 
Bishop has done more than he has promised. We 
particularly like his remarks on the different festivals, 
according to the order in which they occur in the 
Church of England, in which he points out the reasons 
of their institution and the propriety of their observance. 
Nor does he omit to notice the inferior church holy-days, 
and the advantages resulting from their being retained 
according to the practice of the primitive church. 

Having thus bestowed our praise to the extent to 
which we think it is merited, we consider it justice to the 
author to add, that the present work is not to be taken 
as a fair specimen of his profound theological learning; 
in which, we believe, few are, at the present day, his 
superiors. The practical religious instruction of the 
Christian reader has been more his aim, than the further 
advancement of those who are already well versed in 
theological acquirements. In conclusion, we shall only 
add, that this work of Bishop Jolly’s may be safely re- 
commended as an excellent manual of devotion, to be 
used in conjunction with the book of common prayer, 
with the principles contained in which those of the au- 
thor are in the strictest accordance. 


The Step-mother; a Tragedy , In Jive Acts. By Jacob 
Jones, Esq. of the Inner Temple, and formerly of 
Brazen-nose College, Oxford, author of “ Longinus," 
a Tragedy, and other works. London. Hurst, 
Chance, & Co. 1829. 

We do not consider it necessary to notice this Tra- 
gedy at much length. The plot, which is entirely ficti- 


tious, outrages all probability and this defect is not 
atoned for to any great extent by the beauty of the 
poetry. To some readers, the following couplk would 
be quite enough to stamp the character of the whole : 

To rule not one man, but a many men, 

A many, many years, oh ! this is glorious. 

We must give, however, in addition, the Step-mOther*fe 
opening speech in the second act, which, we daresay, Mr 
Jones minks more like a speech of Lady Macbeth than 
any thing that has been written since the days of Shak- 
speare, but which we think the most consummate bom- 
bast, short of sheer lunacy, ever put into the lips of 
woman : 

{Step -mother discovered, pacing to and fro, in her outer 
apartment,) 

Step . Now, woman, timid woman, weak, vain woman! 
Strive with the master sex for mastery — 

Root out compassion ; bid misgiving off ! 

Lay conscience for a ghost, ana brew a storm 
Shall pelt in blood ; (!)— my nature waxeth callous ; 

My ribs seem iron ; (! ) — this loud-knocking heart. 

Once wont to ring alarums thro* my frame, 

Beats resolute and slow, an even pulse. 

Should my transcendent crime shut heaven against tom, 
Hell has no queen, 1*11 give a queen to heU,(!) 

(If that there be a hell and a high heaven.) 

Then thro* the howling, bottomless abyss, 

Inspiriting the shatter’d, fallen host, 

And mostly him shall own me his co-mate, 

Anon, with all the damned since the creation, (!) 

We’ll wage assault upon the heaven of heavens, 

Till the unquellable commotion shake 
With spiritual and elemental jar, 

The cherubim-environed throne of God ! 

Than earthly rule, this, this is far more glorious. (!) 

The plot is very much what this speech would lead 
one to expect, — exceedingly bloody, and “ moat 
tural." 


Greek Extracts, chitjty from the Attic Writers; with a 

Vocabulary, For the use qf the Edinburgh Academy, 

Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 

This is a very judicious selection of Greek readings, 
for the use of students who are only commencing their ac- 
quaintance with that language. Such a book was need- 
ed, for the excellent u Collectanea Greca Minora ’* of 
Professor DalzeU_ is almost the only work of the kind 
that is used in schools in this country ; and teachers 
must have painfully felt the monotony and lassitude 
arising from going over it again and again. We do 
not mean that these new u Greek Extracts ” should su- 
persede the “ Collectanea," but that they will form an 
agreeable variety, the more especially, as we perceive the 
editor has quite properly introduced very few of the 
aasraarparto, or excerpts, chosen by Dalze^ Though 
the Extracts are principally from the Attic writers, he 
has given a few specimens also, under separate heads, of 
the Ionic, Epic, Doric, and JEolic Greek. A vocabu- 
lory and a few notes are added ; and the t y pogr ap hy of 
the whole is exceedingly distinct and appropriate. 


Remarks on Coffee, with Directions Jbr making it, se- 
lected from various sources. Edinburgh. John Reid, 
Grocer, Tea and Coffee dealer. 

The ignorance which prevails among all ranks and 
classes of society, in this country, upon the subject of 
Coffee, has been to us the source of a deep and abiding 
melancholy. How many times have we sat, like Ra- 
chel, in the drawing rooma of the rich and noble, and 
felt the big tears chasing each other down our manly 
cheeks, as we saw and tasted the tepid and mnddy da* 
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of society* yet I think it U a pity that the didactic tone 
hae been to orach dropped, and that, with all this de- 
luge ef ideas and feelings pouring upon them from 
every quarter, men have been left so much to pick up 
their moral impressions like casual pebbles from the 
•channel* To return again exactly into the track of our 
old masters would not do. Yon have sohiewhere asked 
.whether it is quite hopeless to look again fora Spectator 
or a Rambler. It is so, if we do not take into account 
•die difference of times ; but if that is attended to, some- 
thing modi: more important in its results than either of 
these oracles of former days, if not to excellent or per- 
fect in execution, may still arise among us. 

• . The great aim of the Spectator was to inculcate mo- 
rals, manners, and the love of knowledge, upon the 
middling classes of sodety, who were then pressing for- 
ward into the sphere of the higher and better instructed 
circles. It effected its object with singular tact and 
ability ; and whilst it holds out models of English com- 
position which have never been excelled, and a delicacy 
of wit and humour which ia quite inimitable, its lead- 
ing praise is the benevolent and Christian perseverance 
with which it pursues its great aim, never deviating to 
the right hand or to the left. There was still room for 
many successors to follow in the same track $ the follies 
to be ridiculed, and the vices to be reproved, in the 
d asses of men over whom its sway had been exercised, 
still presented themselves in new forms, and gave op- 
portunity for the efforts of the satirist and the moralist. 
The work, however, became colder and heavier as it 
went on ; and certainly in none of the Essayists that suc- 
ceed the Spectator do we find the same freshness, de- 
gance, and exuberance. 

The Rambler, accordingly, seems to have had In view 
another phasis of human society. The ludicrous igno- 
rance of the middling ranks was now driven off the fidd 
—the ladies could not only spell and read romances, 
bat even there were scholars among Dr Johnson’s own 
female friends, who were at home in Greek. An audi- 
ence of a very wide description was now prepared to 
listen to scholastic essays, which enhanced the weight of 
their matter by a diction somewhat approaching to pe- 
dantry. Even pleasantry itself assumed a stately and 
reasoning garb. The improvement to be effected upon 
the reading classes, at that period, was to accustom them 
to a more pointed concentration of thought, and terse- 
ness of expression ; and the genius of Johnson was ad- 
mirably adapted for the task which be had undertaken. 
This work too was completed, and it was now requisite 
that the business of ethical instruction shoold in a great 
degree stand still, till a wider circle was opened for its 
reception. 

In the meanwhile, the work of intellectual progress 
has been rapidly advancing. Wit has been sharpened, 
imagination filled, knowledge accumulated, to a far 
more extensive range than has ever hitherto been known 
in the world ; and the circle of human beings whose 
minds are opening to the necessities of every social and 
moral improvement, has widened to an extent that forms 
quite a new era in the history of the species. Here then, 
8ir, I maintain that all the grand principles of morals 
and religion come before us, again to be enforced in a new 
and much more animating strain than ever— because 
the audience to whom such admonitions are to be ad- 
dressed, is not now any limited portion of society, such 
as the higher orders, or those immediately below them ; 
but it is the whole mass of the people, whose principles 
are to be regulated and fixed, whose vices and follies are 
to be pruned away, whose humours are to be examined 
and understood, and whose feelings are to be sympathi- 
zed with and soothed.* This is now the splendid field 
open to the didactic writer— a field which has long been 
growing white to the harvest ; and although the labour- 
ers have yet scarcely entered upon it, I apprehend they 
are standing prepared, and are quite as numerous as is 


required, if they were only aware of the call which is 
made to them. 

It strikes me that a noble opportunity is afforded you, 
and your able co-adjutors, to enter upon this great field 
—the most important and sublime which has yet been 
presented to the powers of literary exertion. I cannot 
pretend to point out the ways and means by which the 
work may be most effectually performed. I would not 
wish to trammel by rules any of the walks of genius ; but 
1 could wish, that whatever they are writing, whether 
prose, poetry, criticism, or original observation, the li- 
terary men of our age would keep a steady eye to the 
wide audience whom they are addressing, and would 
lay it down as a sacred principle, to advance nothing 
which could prove an offence to M one of these little 
ones but would, oo the contrary, use and seek every 
opportunity to inculcate a pure and vigorous morality oo 
the minds of the people or every rank — using the word 
morality in its largest acceptation, as including beha- 
viour of every kina, whether flowing from religion, hu- 
manity, propriety, or genuine politeness. All kind of 
writing, then, might bear upon this grand object ; bat 
besides, it appears to me that there is again more peculiar- 
ly a field opened for the moral or didacticeeeay,on the mo- 
del of the Spectator and the Rambler, only varied so as to 
meet the new exigencies of the times, and expanded so as 
to take in the mueh wider range of sodety upon which 
it is to be brought to operate. And if I am not mistaken, 
your pages afford space for such an undertaking, even if 
it were to be attempted weekly, without any encroach- 
ment upon the room allotted for mere litenuy matter. 
As to tne requisite writers, I do net see that you can be 
at any great loss. Those whom you have already en- 
rolled among your contributors, can, from their obser- 
vation, their talents, and their virtues, do a great deal 
in this way — if they would only let tbeir minds dwell 
upon it, and revolve the methods of making the most 
effectual impression. Can sudi writers as Professor 
Wilson, from his inexhaustible stores of thought and 
expression ; the Ettriek Shepherd, from his shrewd obser- 
vations on men and manners, in the scenes either of pas- 
toral or of dty life ; Mr Tennant, or Professor Gillespie, 
who can illustrate their vivid perceptions of living society 
by examples drawn from Oriental, European, or andent 
learning ; Mrs Grant, from her multitudinous reminis- 
cences can persons like these be at fault — if they 
would seek to come forward more prominently as the moral 
lights of thdr age ? — and what could be required from 
them, but to rein in somewhat their more unbridled 
excursions ? — but u to stoop to truth, and moralize their 
song ?” 

The grandeur of the theme, and at the same time its 
simplicity, would inspire men of much inferior talents 
to the eminent persons I have named, to contribute to 
your work many useful and pleasing speculations, that 
would come home to every u business and bosom 
and I am indined to think that there is no person of 
genius among our fellow-dtizens, however pre-eminent, 
who would not be willing to become a labourer in the 
same vineyard of humanity, whenever it was dearly 
seen what good might be done, and with how little 
exertion, too, upon their part. Could Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr Jeffrey, or Dr Chalmers, employ to nobler purpose, 
or with a greater certainty of grateful acceptance from 
the public, any little fragments of their time and their 
meditations, than in pressing upon the hearts of the 
people some important views of high principle or of 
daily behaviour, by which they might rise in the scale 
of moral existence, or alleviate the vexations of life ? 

I do not wish, sir, to detain you or your readers longer 
with this speculation, which, if it shouM betffendfoL, and 
bordering upon extravagance, as I have staMl4r, can 
yet, I am satisfied, be filtered into much sound allAta^ 
luahle wisdom, if it is permitted to pass threugtatigda 
better trained to this kind of reflection. I am Mtonaus 
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that, if there is any thing in this plan, you should profit 
from it, in the first instance, because I think you are 
really desirous to do all the public good in your power, 
in the literary office which you have undertaken, and 
you have given many proofs that you have a full 
comprehension of its duties, and can both execute and 
discern. I will own, too, that I have a desire that this 
undertaking should emanate from the spot where your 
Journal is published.. Several years ago I proposed 
these views to my friend, the late Mr Constable, when 
he was busily occupied in projecting his Miscellany. 
With that sagacious and ardent tnind which had so 
much perception of the drift of public opinion, and so 
much earnestness that it should be led right, he felt 
himself greatly inclined to attend to my suggestions ; 
but the difficulty of setting such a work on foot, and 
providing the proper writers, besides his being so much 
occupied in the arrangements of his Miscellany, which 
has now proved so well the soundness of his calcula- 
tions ; and finally, his unexpected misfortunes, -all this 
prevented him from giving it a trial. 

“ Nor time nor place did then adhere— 

They have made themselves; and that their fitness, now,** 

has not, I am thankful, “ unmade” me — but has ra- 
ther given me a greater impulse to seek to associate 
with the memory of that liberal publisher, which ought 
never to be lightly esteemed in the literary history of 
Scotland— a scheme, the execution of which promises, 
in my conception of it, to be so honourable to our 
country, and so replete with good to mankind. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
Robert Mo rehead. 

[%• Our learned and able Correspondent has, in the 
above communication, stated opinions, with the justice 
of which we have been long impressed ; and the sug- 
gestion he makes has, for some time back, been a favour- 
ite scheme with ourselves. It is not improbable that 
it will be found, ere long, to assume something like a 
pa l pable shape in the pages of the Edinburgh Literary 
JournaL— Ed.] 


SOMETHING CONCERNING GRAVE-DIGGERS. 

By tie Author of the “ Histories of the Scottish Rc- 
h ell ions ,” the “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” S[C. 

00 Whet Is he, that builds stronger than either the meson, the 
Atpwrigbt, or tfce carpenter r 

Shaksfsarb. 

Grate-diggers are a peculiar people — differing 
from the rest of mankind in character and personal ap- 
pearance. Yet, what is strange, a grave-digger Jit, non 
nascitur — the reverse of the poet. The secret of the dis- 
tinction must be, that it requires one to be of a peculiar 
character, and consequently figure, to become a grave- 
digger. One may be destined, though not born, t grave- 
digger. He may have in him from conception the 
germs of the qualities of a grave-digger $ he comes into 
the world with them ; he bean them about with him 
during his boyhood, youth, maturity, and middle-age ; 
and when he arrives at the full ripeness of grave-digger- 
ism , the [dace falls vacant, and he steps into the dead 
man’s shoes, as naturally as a son succeeds a father in 
an entailed estate. 

Though you know that a grave-digger is a mortal like 
yourself, and m*y die long before you, it is impossible 
to help feeling an antipathy to the animal, on tne score 
that he is to handle your precious person with his igno- 
ble hands when you shall be passive and powerless, 
fibl looks upon a grave-digger, especially the grave-dig- 
legpfcif one’s own parish, — supposing you to be a settler, 
| a son of executioner. You think you are destined 


to fall into his hands, and cannot resist the idea of hor- 
ror, with which one must always contemplate, if not 
death itself, at least What Bacon calls the adjuncts of 
death. 

A grave-digger is not more widely divided from the 
rest of mankind in character than in interests Death 
is death to you ; but it is life to him. You are happy 
in recovering, or in hearing of the recovery of a neigh- 
bour, from a desperate illness ; but such news is like 
that of blasted com and rising markets to him. He 
can have no sympathy with what throws all the rest of 
the town into anxiety and sorrow — the prevalence of an 
epidemic disease. The wind of March, which takes awsy 
old men's breaths, brings breath and health to him. 
Cold is as warmth to him, and the genial beat of May as 
the destructive chill of November. As some English 
divine has emphatically said of the gamester, his busi- 
ness is decidedly unnatural ; for be cannot pray for a 
blessing npon it, without breaking the law which en- 
joins good-will to men. Like Satan, he has said, “Evil, 
be thou my good !” 

We have often thought that, if a grave-digger could 
be expected to communicate his ideas to paper, a frill 
and free confession, after the manner of Rousseau, of 
his whole thoughts and sentiments, would form a most 
curious book. Such a thing would be a sort of revela- 
tion, It would inform mankind of a distinct race — al- 
most of another world. Grave-diggers are the pioneers, 
or videttes of mankind, on their march to the grave. 
They are nearer the land of forgetfulness than we are ; 
and if they would but send back to the main army the 
intelligence they have picked up on their advanced posts, 
it would be so much towards a disclosure of the awful 
secret. In clearing away the brushwood of the grave, 
may not some one of them have caught a glimpse of 
that dark, or that glorious land, towards which we all 
hasten ? 

Out of curiosity respecting so sigular a people, we 
have collected some anecdotes of various individuals of 
the species, — which may perhaps be found illustrative 
of their character and manners. 

John Prentice, the grave-digger of Carnwath in La- 
narkshire, had a pleasant 4qulvoque y which he constant- 
ly used on hearing of the death of any person. “ Hech 
whow !” he would say ; “ is dead ? I wad ra- 

ther It had been other fwo.” 

A person once asked John Prentice if he considered 
himself at liberty to pray for his daily bread. “ Dear 
sake, sir,” he answered, “ the Lord’s Prayer teili us 
that, ye ken.” — “ Ay, hut,” said the querist, “ do 
you think you can do that, consistent with the command 
which enjoins us to wish no evil to our neighbours ?” 
— “ Dear sake, sirs,” cried John, rather puzzled ; “ ye 
ken fouk maun be buriet /” This was quite natural, 
and very conclusive. 

The grave-digger of Son, in Ayrshire, was as sel- 
fish and as mean a wretch as ever handled mattock or 
carried mortcloth. He was a very querulous and dis- 
contented old man, with a voice like the whistle of the 
wind through a key-bole, on a bleak Sunday afternoon 
in the country. An acquaintance from a neighbouring 
parish accosted him one day, and asked how the world 
was standing with him. “ Oh, very puirly, sir — very 
puirly, indeed !” was the answer ; “ the yard has done 
nae thing ava for us this simmer. If ye like to believe 
me, I have na buriet a leevin* soul this six weeks !” 

John Somerville, the bellman and sexton of Manor 
in Peebles-shire, a singularly greedy old man, used to 
haunt people who were likely soon to require his Ser- 
vices, like a shark following s fever-ship at sea. When- 
ever he heard of any person throughout that extensive 
parish, having been seized with any thing like mortal 
illness, he would draw towards the house, inquire with 
great apparent concern for the sufferer, and repeat his 
visits every day till the event of either death or rcco- 
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very. If admitted to tee the sick, or informed of the 
particulars of the disorder, no physician could draw 
more accurate conclusions as to the result than he. 
He tracked disease in all its steps with as much 
fidelity as the vulture or the carrion-crow follows an 
army, and with the same purpose. A death was a 
good thing to him both in protpectu and in esse. He 
lived upon it before as well as after its occurrence. 
John, it must be understood, was very fond of broth 
and fat flesh, and kept a register in his mind of every 
Person’s day for having the pot on in the parish. 
Mow, this predilection of his was prodigiously gratified 
by these visitations to the houses of the sick ; for the 
people always gave him a share of the food which they 
might have in preparation, as a sort of part-payment 
beforehand for his services.* He had a trick, indepen. 
dent of these professional visits, of dropping into people’s 
houses about the dinner-hour, and was endowed, with 
what might be called, a natural propensity for pot-luck- 
ing ; but, though the hospitality of his hosts could not 
have permitted him, under any circumstances, to fare 
poorly, it was quite remarkable that, when his official 
services were likely to be necessary, he was always better 
treated than at other times. 

On a family having removed from the neighbouring 
parish of Stobo to that of Manor, John was rejoiced to 
near, that among the new settlers there was one who, 
in all probability, would soon require his assistance. 
One customer procured in this unexpected way was, to 
John, as good as other ninety-nine, who could not have 
gone past him. Yet the joy of his mind was not alto- 
gether unalloyed. Busy fancy suggested to him the 
possibility of the family retaining an affection for the 
Durying-ground of their former parish, which might, 
perhaps, prove the means of depriving him of his vic- 


tim after all. To settle the important point, he one 
day made bold to step up to Caverhill, where the family 

in question resided. He asked for Mrs S , of whom 

he bed some previous acquaintance, and was shown in- 
to a room. Mrs S. was too unwell to see him, but 
Alias S., heftdaughter, came in her place. John intro, 
duoed him telfi with a thousand bows and scrapes, and 
began a long string of well-learned condolences upon 
the subject of Mr Walter’s illness. M How did she’ 
think he was “ Was there any chance of his trin- 
nin* through £” — What hopes did the doctor gie 
them ?” dec. dec. After half-an-bour of tiresome com- 
mon-place, and when the young man’s illness had been 
amply discussed, and considerable hopes of his recovery 
expressed by his sister, John terminated the conversa- 
tion with the decisive question — “ But, dear me, Miss 
S., where do ye bury ? Have ye ground in Stobo, 
or do ye intend to take up wi’ Manor ?” Miss S. was 
confounded at the atrocious impudence of the wretch, 
and permitted him to depart without gratifying his in- 
quiries. 

The grave-diggers of Edinburgh have been a race ever 
remarkable for their drunkenness, in addition to the 
other vices common to their tribe. About thirty years 
ago, there was an obscure public-house at the head of 
the Cowgate, in which the greater part of them used to 
meet every morning to enjoy themselves. It was said 
that they were accustomed to drink most unhallowed 
toasts — such as “ A hard frost,” — “ A wet spring,”- 
u The east wind,”— “ A green Yule,” &c., ana con- 
verse upon the prospects of good employment held forth 
by the weather. — On it being debated one morning 
whether they might sit a little longer, and have some 
more liquor, one of the corps is said to have voted in 
the affirmative, for a reason, which he expressed in the 
following words : — u Hang it,” said he, “ let us hae 
the other pot. The sky has been looking gay dour for 
this half-hour past ! we’ll hae plenty o* caulds and sair 
throats the morn.” 

The most remarkable of this fraternity was Geordie 


Girdwood, the ancient grave-digger of the Grey Friars* 
churchyard. He was an uncommonly drunken-looking, 
withered, little old man, with sore eyes. It was said of 
him, by the common people of Edinburgh, that be had, 
in the course of his professional duties, turned over the 
churchyard seven times. He died at an advanced age, 
about sixteen years ago. Like Blair’s sexton, he had a 
great turn for wit ; but, unfortunately, his conversation 
smelt wofully of the shop, and that smell was not 
the most pleasing possible. A friend one day made up 
to him, as he was digging a grave, and found him con- 
templating a skull, which he had just unearthed, and 
was holding in his hand. Knowing that Geordie was 
quite as well acquainted with the faces of the dead as 
the living population of the parish of Grey Friars, the 
intruder asked him, “ who that had been.” — “Ah ! man,” 
quoth Geordie ; “ this was the great preacher, Dr 
ane of the ministers of_ Edinburgh. Faith, he was a 
rum minister. He could drink glass for glass wi* a 
large dinner-party, till they were a* aneath the table but 
himsell ; and he would then go into another room, call 
for the servants of the house, and say prayers to them 
as weel as if he had never tasted a dtsp. Ah, he’s been 
lang dead and gsne noo ! Od, I believe, I’ve been him 
sax times in my hands since I pat him first aneath 
the yirth ! Deil care how mony mae times I may hae 
him to turn ower yet !” 

So much for the ancient fraternity of grave-diggers— 
men whom we all need, but whom no one loves. 


SCUTCH LEGAL SCATTERS. 

In England, the old maxim has been established for 
centuries, u nolumus leges Angliae mutari but in 
Scotland, by way of variety, we suppose, the contrary 
proposition is in full force. In England they have got 
an agglomeration of technicalities, whose antique absurd- 
ity cannot fail to excite veneration ; while our Scotthb 
Astrsa has become a very she- Proteus, and assume* 
every possible shape under heaven at the touch of an 
act of sederunt. We understand that active prepara- 
tions are making even now, in influential quarters, fora 
new statute, wherein the powers of the Court of Session, 
for regulating the forms of process, are to be still far- 
ther amplified. 

But with all this dropping and changing, we art far 
from displeased ; nay, we feel very grateful to those 
who have brought about, and are still bringing about, 
the gradual alteration. The labours of our judges in 
matters like these are quiet and unpretending ; are per- 
formed in the sedusion of their own rob ins-room, and 
never go forth to the world, heralded by editorial puff- 
ery. We believe the profession would have stareo, if 
the recent consolidated act of sederunt had been usher- 
ed in by a modest preface from our venerable Lord Pre- 
sident, or an article in the Scotsman, written tub rota 
by my Lord Corehouse. This would, indeed, have been 
harlequin’s hat on the head of Augustus. But, never- 
theless, we happen to know that the labours of the 
judges on this occasion have been great and incessant; 
and none but those shallow and ignorant persons, who 
cannot comprehend the difficulties of legislating on such 
a subject, can fail to pay due regard to those dignified 
and most salutary exertions. The people of Scotland 
owe a debt of gratitude to their judges, for casting pre- 
judice behind their backs, and studying, with patriotic 
zeal, whatever may tend to improve the administration 
of justice, and conduce, by so doing, to the public pro- 
sperity and happiness. 

By the sonsolidating act of sederunt, which came in- 
to force on the 12th of November last, a great boon has 1 
been conferred on the profession. So many acts of se- I 
derunt had been previously passed,— some of them right 1 
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in the teeth of others,— that the conduct of a law-suit 
was become more perilous than a dance blindfold among 
red-hot ploughshares. This Is now remedied ; though 
many imperfections still remain, which it were little in- 
teresting here to detail. One fault we have to find with 
the mode of bringing it out,— It was scandalously dear. 
Things of this sort ought not to be converted into mo- 
nopolies, or sources of private profit, beyond what is re- 
quisite for the publication. From the number of acts of 
sederupt recently passed, a serious tax has been imposed 
on the pockets, as well as the time, of the profession. 
We. would pledge ounelves to produce half a dozen 
counsel learned m the law, whose fees have not paid 
their expenses in this single department. In the case 
of the consolidated act, the high price was partly occa- 
sioned by an index as long- as Du: act itself. This should 
have been published separately, or rather not at all $ for 
it is, on a moderate computation, six times too long. A 
much better (as well as cheaper) mode of presenting the 
whole regulations now in force, is that adopted in Mr 
Durness's publication, where the clauses of the A. 8., 
and those of the Judicature statute, relative to the 
Court of Session, are systematically arranged together, 
so as to form a consecutive vidimus of the course of pro- 
cedure. In this work notes of decisions and forms of 
interlocutors are introduced ; and, with an index of ra- 
tional dimensions, it affords a material facility to the 
practitioner. 

It may be interesting to know that there has recently 
been formed in this city a society for the express pur- 
pose of considering and suggesting improvements in the 
forms of judicial procedure, and of legal execution. We 
understand that it consists of a limited number of young 
and sealous men of business, who carefully collect and 
record their observations on the objects in view ; and 
that their proceedings have already attracted attention 
in the most influential quarters. 

Why did the new Glasgow circuit commence on Mon- 
day,. when the Court Of Session only rose on the Satur- 
day before ? Were the counsel expected to post off to 
Glasgow on the Saturday, and spend the Sunday in stu- 
dying their cases and precognoscing witnesses ? or were 
they to comprehend and manage their Monday cases by 
intuition ? It might be a very proper thing for all par- 
ties to be hack in time to spend Christmas-day in Edin- 
burgh; but there were other obvious considerations, 
equally important, that deserved some attention. j 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A SCOTS SANG. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd, 

I has lost my love, an' I dinna ken how, 

I hae lost my love, an* I carena ; 

For laith will I be just to lie down an* dee, 

And to sit down an' greet wad be bairnly $ 

But a screed o* ill-nature I canna weel help, 

At having been guidit unfairly ; 

An' weel wad I like to gie women a skejp, 

An yerk their sweet haffets fu* yorely. 

O ! plague on the limmers, sae sly an* demure, 

As pawkie as dells wi’ their smiling ; 

As fickle as winter, in sunshine and shower, 

Xhe hearts of a’ mankind beguiling ; 

r A* 10117 00 December, as soothing as May, 

'* To suit their ain ends never doubt them ; 

T ^Tbelr ill faults I coudna tell ower in a day, 

But their beauty's the warst thing about them ! 


Ay, that's what sets up the hale waxid in a lows ; 

Makes kingdoms to rise an* expire ; 

Man's might is nae mair than a flaughten o* towe, 
Opposed to a bleeae o* retd fire ! 

'Twas woman at first made creation to bend, 

And of nature's prime lord made the pillow ! 

An* *tis her that will bring this ill warld to an end, 
An* that will be seen an* heard tell o* ! 


STANZAS. 

( Written at midnight, Slit December I860.) 

By Alexander Balfour, Esq, Author of “ Contemplation" 
“ Characters omitted in Crabbe's Parish Register,” 

Hark ! Time has struck the midnight bell, 
Another year has p a ss e d away ; 

His requiem sung— his parting knell— 

And, hark! again ! — that wild hurrah ! 

Is it because the Sire's deposed 
That thus they hall the new-born Son? 

Or, that life's lease is nearer dosed. 

Their ebbing sands still nearer run ? 

• 

Just now they wildly lift their voices 
In welcome to a puny child : 

As gladly will that crowd rejoice. 

Soma twelve months hence, when he's exiled. 

And some will land, and some revile, 

The name of the departed year ; 

Some o’er his grave exulting smile, 

And on his turf some drop a tear. 

. o 

For some will sigh, of friends bereaved, - • 

Those long possessed and dearly loved ; 

While others mourn o’er hopes deceived ; 

And some rejoice, their fears removed. 

And some, with retrospective eye, ' 

Behind a lingering look will cast ; 

Will fondly gaze on scenes gone by. 

And vainly sigh for pleasures past. 

Others will calmly look before, 

Long tossed on life’s tempestuous wave ; 

By Faith and Hope will view the shore, 

The haven of rest, beyond the grave. 

And some will glide along the stream. 

Insensible to joy or care ; 

To eat and drink, and dose and dream, 

The highest bliss their souls can share. 

Untiring, many will pursue 
The pleasures wealth and power impart ; 

By day and night their toils renew, 

And clasp them closer to the heart. 

Alas ! it Is a bootless chase. 

And vainly we with Time contend ; 

We shall be distanced in the race, 

And breathless to the grave descend. 

The hand that pens this simple rhyme 
Already wants its wonted skill ; 

Enfeebled now by Age and Time, 

Shall soon in death lie cold and still. 
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Reader, doe* youth light up thine eye? 

It sparkled once as bright in mine ; 

And though the days are long gone by. 
My heart was ones as light as thine. 

Perhaps the cup of lore and joy. 

Thy raptured heart delights to sip ; 

But fate may soon that bliss destroy, 
Untimely it from thy lip. 

Art thou the child of many woes, 

Long wandering in life's dreary gloom ? 

The hour is near that brings repose, 

The dreamless slumber of the tomb. 

If young, the lengthened train of years. 
The boundless landscape, spread before. 

An endless vista now appears— 

A halcyon sea, without a shore. 

If old, perhaps you look behind. 

And, pensive, muse on what has been ; 

Though not without surprise, to find 
How Time has changed the fairy scene. 

The prospect, once so fair and vast, 

Now dwindled to a point will seem ; 

And you, like me, will feel at last. 

That life is but a morning dream. 


ADELINE. 

. From the German (f Biirger , 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal* 

Sir,— I have found, among tome old scrap* of translation, the 
following little Poem from Burger, which may. perhaps, be in- 
teresting to your readers, particularly as that Poet has so lately 
been introduced to their notice by the accomplished author of 
'» Anstcr Fair." 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Rost. Mosxbxad. 

Walks she along the aisle, high organs pealing, 

To where around the altar crowds are kneeling. 

Holy and heavenly wishes In her eye ? 

Ah ! then, mrthl nkn, I see the bride of Heaven ! 
Expires each low desire of earthly leaven. 

And Love steps back, as she is passing by. 

But see I her, as every day I see her, 

Frolic and free,— yet not than Virtue freer,— 

In what a girlish glee her spirit shines ! 

While charming mirth her serious mood displaces, 
And all are emulous of her good graces, 

Love ventures forth again,— nor hopeless pines. 

Awe-struck respect bends to her angel glances; 

But when, her glory veiling, she advances 
In maiden wreath of myrtle, — Love is hers ! 

O ! still to others may she seem descending 
From the bright spheres, — my love, less high pre- 
tending, 

Her look of kindness, all my own, prefers ! 


YOUNG RANDAL. 

▲ BALLAD. 

By Robert Chambers, 

Young Randal was a bonnie lad, when he gaed awa, 
Young Randal was a bonnie lad, when he gaed awa; 
'Twas in the nhrtoen bonder year o' grace and thretty 
twa, 

That Randal, the laird's youngest aon, gaed awa. 

It was a' to seek his fortune in the High Germania, 

To fecht the foreign loons in the High Germanic, 

That he left his father's tower o’ sweet Willanslee, 
And mony wae friends i* the North Conntrie. 

He left his mother in her bower, his father in the ha,' 
His brother at the outer yett, but and his sisters twa, 
And his bonnie cousin Jean, that look'd owre the castle 
wa*. 

And, rnn\r than a' the lave, loot the tears doun fa’. 

u Oh, whan will ye be back?" sae kindly did she spier, 
“ Oh, whan will ye be back, my hinnie and my dear ?" 
“ Whenever I can win eneuch o' Spanish gear. 

To dress ye out in pearlina and silks, my dear." 

Oh, Randal's hair was black, when he gaed awa. 

Oh, Randal’s cheeks were red, when he gaed aw% 

And in his bonnie ee, oh ! a spark glintlt high. 

Like the merrie, merrie lark, in the morning sky. 

Oh ! Randal was an altert man when he came h ams , 

A sair altert man was he, when he came haipe ; 

Wi* a ribbon at his breast, and a Hr at his name, 

And wi* grey, grey cheeks, did Randal come hame. 

He lichtit at the outer yett, and rispit wi* the ring. 
And down came a ladle to see him come in. 

And after the ladle came bairns foifteen,— 

“ Can this m tickle wife be my true-love, Jean ?** 

“ Whatna stoure carl is this," quo* the dame ; 

“ Sae gruff and sae grand, sae feckless and sae lame?" 

“ Oh, tell me, fair madam, were ye bonnie Jennie Gra- 
hame ?** 

" In troth," quo* the ladle, " ye have guessed the my 
name." 

He turned him about, wi’ a woeful ee, 

And a heart as sair as sair could be ; 

He lap on his horse, and awa did wildly flee. 

And never mair came back to sweet Willanslee. 

Oh, dule on the puirtith o' this countrie, 

And dule on the wars o' the High Germanic, 

And dule on the love that foigetfu* can be, — 

For they've wrecked the bravest heart In this hale conn- 
trie! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES* 


Madams Cataiax i.— This lady has given two concerts hm, 
both of which have attracted crowded and fashionable «rf**®* 
We presume Madame Catalanl will be induced to prolong b* 
stay. Her voice is not what it once was. but it is still probtfu 
the most powerful, if not the moat pleasing, tobehserd in.C*s» 
Britain. Madame Stockhausen, who accompanies Catalan!. n» 
a voice clear and sweet as a bell, and sings her own na tion al me- 
lodies in particular, very chastly and beautifully. 
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Memoirs of the Exinordinary Military Career of John 
Shipf y late a Lieutenant in his Majesty's 87 th Regi- 
ment. Written by Himself. 3 vols. London. Hurst, 
Chance, Sl Co. 

Ik these smooth joint-stock-dairy-company times of 
peace, the memoirs of a military life come across us like 
the sound of a trumpet ribrating in the ears of the old 
war-horse, quietly enjoying the clover and other good 
things of the fat meadow, wherein he is destined to en- 

J *oy bis otivm cum dlgnitatc for the rest of his life. Or, 
ike Mrs Hemans* captive knight, who longed to hear 
again the notes of the clarion — 44 the clarion wild and 
shrill,” — we sit down in the imprisonment of our 
closet, and muse upon the * 4 pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war.** It u true, 

44 All these fire quiet now, or only hf«rd 
i Like mellow’d murmurs of the disStot sea 

hot this very circumstance tends, ia one point of view, 
So give an additional Interest ttyths associations with 
winch they are connected. The baseher features of 
44 grim-vfcaged war” are forgotten, and only its chivalry 
and romance remembered* our 44 bruised arms** are 
hung up lor monuments ; the echoes of the 44 stem 
alarums** are faintly hoard amidst our merry meetings ; 
nor do the 44 dreadful marches*’ interfere any longer with 
our 44 delightful Measures.’* In so far, indeed, as the leal 
subjects of Greet Britain and Ireland are concerned, the 
three last lujmuns of the nineteenth century have been 
so dSaaimtftt to the three Erst, that we hardly seem to live 
in the yme world* The lute and the guitar are not more 
anlij^the life and the kettle-drum, than the soft habits 
of jeace are to those of the tented field. The soldier 
m to human life through a different medium, as if he wore 
jhA spectacles, and had a sixth sense, whose perceptions 
were cognizant only of combustibles. To turn nothing 
is more common wan the 44 gatherings in hot haste,* 4 
the eager and impassioned countenances of men, the 
pale and anxious faces of women, the sudden rolling of 
die drum, the gleam of arms and the waving of banners, 
the muttering of distant artillery and the clouds of 
smoke rising up in the clear sky ; then 44 louder, nearer, 
deadlier than before ;*’ and then the tumult of the fight, 
the struggle, the wavering, the panic, the brave and the 
timid overwhelmed together, the riderless horse, the ruth 
through the bewildered city, the furious speed of the 
pursuers, the deserted streets, the wives and the child- 
ren away upon the hills, the yotmgand the fair in trem- 
bling groups among the wools, the labour of the hus- 
bandman and the riches of the earth trampled down, the 
domestic circle scattered and broken, the sacred priva- 
cies of household love interrupted, the heart and its aiFec- 
tkms dumged, life strange, and death familiar. All 
, these things are perpetually colouring the soldier's exist. 

1 eaeei and greatly as the presence of evils so over 


whelming is to be deprecated, there is.a principle in hu- 
man nature which attaches to their recital a more than 
ordinary interest, especially when they no longer impend 
immediately over our own heads. 

In the work whose title we have copied above, we are 
presented with a sufficient number of 44 moving acci- 
dents by flood and field” to satisfy the most craving 
appetite. Mr John Shipp seem* to he rather a remark- 
able character in his way. His personal and private his- j 
tory is soon told. HrWas bom at a small market tdwn 
in the county o££uffolk, in the year 1785, of poor but 
respectable parents. He was left an orphan in early 
life, and being perfectly destitute, entered the army as 
a dmW-boy, at the age of nine. From this situation he 
was grade ally promoted to the rank of sergeant, in which 
capacity he visited first the Cape of Good Hope, and 
afterwards proceeded with his regiment to India. There 
he distinguished himself as a brave and active soldier, 
and returned to England in the capacity of lieutenant, 
in 1807, after an absence of twelve years. Here he 
seems to have committed several imprudence*, and got 
so completely over head and ears in debt, that he was 
obliged to sell his commission for what it would brings 
and found himself under the necessity of beginning tire 
world again. Again, therefore, he enlisted as a private, 
returned to India, and in a few years found himself 
again a lieutenant He married, and was in a firir way 
to rise in his profession, when he got involved in a 
quarrel with his superior officer, arising Out of some 
racing transactions, and having been tried by a eourt- 
mardal, for 44 unofficer-like and ungentleman-lHae con- 
duct,” he was sentenced to be dismissed the Service, 
which sentence, in consideration of his previous good 
conduct, was afterwards remitted, and on condition of 
his returning home and quitting the 87th regiment, to 
which he belonged, he was put upon the half-pay list. 
Shortly before he left India, he lost' his wife, to whom 
he seems to have been deeply attached ; and as circum- 
stances induced him to leave his two infant children be- 
hind him, be has returned to his native country at the 
age of forty-one, and after serving thirty-two years, a 
comparatively friendless and certainly an unfortunate 
man. 

Whilst we think it pretty evident tbat Mr Shipp is of 
a somewhat reckless, wayward, and violent disposition, 
we cannot at the same time help feeling for his present 
condition ; and the tone in which his book is written 
tends to increase our sympathy, for it is neither peevish 
nor discontented, but frank and manly throughout. Its 
chief fault is, that it is a great deaUoo long. Mr Shipp 
is a brave man, and moreover a man of some natural 
abilities ; but he is not one of those who can easily turn 
their swords into pruning-hooks, and make as good use 
of pens as of pikes. There is a great deal of matter tbat 
might quite as well have been left out ; and had the 
whole been reduced to about one-half its present size, 
the work would have pleased us much more. 

The scene is, of course, ltid principally in India, and 
presents a number of minute and interesting, though, 
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in some instances, rather tedious and monotonous details 
of Indian warfare, interspersed with many personal 
anecdotes, and descriptions of .scenery, manners, and 
customs, on the authenticity of which we are inclined to 
place full reliance, from the unaffected manner in which 
they are related. Without attempting any analysis of 
Mr Shipp's military career, we shall present our read* 
crs with one or two miscellaneous extracts, which may 
be read disjointedly, and will, at the same time, serve 
as a specimen of the author’s style, and of the light and 
amusing matter of which the volumes are chiefly com- 
posed. We commence with an anecdote illustrative of 
the tricks which soldiers in England consider themselves 
entitled to play upon those landlords, upon whom they 
may chance to be billeted during a march, who treat 
them scurvily. The story shall be called 

THE STOLEN GOOSE. 

“ This was the mildest description of punishment 
with which we visited landlords who incurred our dis- 
pleasure ; for, in addition to this, it did not require any 
very aggravated treatment to induce us to teach some of* 
mine host’s ducks and geese to march part of the way 
on the road with us : to wit, until we could get them 
dressed. 

u These birds would sometimes find their way into 
drums. I was once myself a party concerned in a pil- 
fering of this kind ; at least, indirectly so : for I was 
accessory to the act of stealing a fine goose — a witness of 
its death (or rather what we supposed its death) — and an 
assistant m drumming it. Moreover, I do not doubt 
that I should have willingly lent a hand towards eat- 
ing it also. The goose, however, was, in our opinion at 
least, very snugly secured, and we commenced our march 
without the least fear of detection, chuckling in our 
sleeves how completely we had eluded the landlord’s 
vigilance. The bird only wanted dressing to complete 
the joke ; and discussion was running high among us 
as to how that could be accomplished, when, to our as- 
tonishment, who should pass us on horseback but the , 
landlord himself ? He rode very coolly by, and, as he ' 
took no sort of notice of us, we concluded that he might 
very probably have other business on the road, and, for 
a time, we thought nothing more of the matter ; but 
what were our feelings when, on halting in the market- 
place, we perceived this very landlord in earnest conver- 
sation with our colonel ; and, to all appearance, 4 laying 
down the law,’ as it is called, in a most strenuous man- 
ner. At last the colonel and be moved towards us ; on 
perceiving which, my knees broke into double-quick 
time, and my heart into a full gallop. On arriving near 
to the spot where our guilty party was drawn up, the 
colonel, addressing us, stated, that * the gentleman who 
stood by his side, comp'ained that he had lost one of his 
geese, and had informed him he had good reason to sus- 
pect that some of the party to whom he now spoke had 
stolen it.* For the satisfaction of the gentleman (whom 
we, one and all, wished heartily under ground), our knap- 
sacks were ordered to be examined, and underwent the 
most scrupulous inspection ; but no goose was to be found. 
Professing his regret for the trouble he had caused, and 
apparently satisfied that his suspicions were ill-founded, 
our worthy landlord was just on the point of leaving us, 
and the boys around were grinning with delight at the 
notion of having so effectually deceived him, when, to 
our utter confusion and dismay, the goose, at this very 
juncture, gave a deep groan, and the landlord protested 
roundly that ‘that there sound was from his goose.’ 
Upon this, investigation was renewed with redoubled ar- 
dour ; our gr^at-coats were turned inside out, and, in 
short, almost every thing belonging to us was examined 
with the minutest attention ; but still no goose was to be 
found. The officers could not refrain from smiling, and 
the boys began again to grin at the fun ; but this merri- 
ment was doomed to be but of short duration, for the 


poor goose, now in its last moments, uttered another 
groan, more loud and mournful than the former one. In 
fact tfie vital spark had just taken its flight, and thismight 
be construed into the last dying speech of the ill-fated 
bird, and a full confession of its dreadful situation and 
murder. The drum in which the now defunct goose was 
confined stood close against the landlord’s elbow, and 
his ear was, unfortunately for us, so correct in ascer- 
taining whence the sound of woe proceeded, that he at 
once roared out, ‘ Dang my buttons, if my goose bean’t 
in that there drum !* The*e words were daggers to our 
souls ; we made sure of as many stripes on our backs as 
there were feathers on the goose’s ; and our merriment 
was suddenly changed into mortification and despair. 
The drum-head was ordered to be taken off* ; and sure 
enough there lay poor goosy, as dead as a herring. The 
moment the landlord perceived it, he protested that, 1 as 
he was a sinner, that was his goose.’ This assertion 
there was no one among us hardy enough to deny ; and 
the colonel desired that the goose should be given up to 
the publican, assuring him, at the same time, that he 
should cause the offenders to be severely punished for 
the theft which had been committed. Fortunately for 
our poor backs, we now found a truly humane and kind- 
hearted man in the landlord whom we had offended ; 
for no sooner did he find that affairs were taking a more 
serious turn than he had contemplated, and that it was 
likely that he should be the cause of getting a child 
flogged, than be affected to doubt the identity of the 
goose, and at length utterly disclaimed it, saying to the 
colonel, 1 This is none of mine, sir ; I see it hAs a black 
spot on the back, whereas mine was pure white ; be- 
sides, it has a black bead : 1 wish you a good morn- 
ing, sir, and am very sorry for the trouble I have given 
you.’ ^hus saying, be left us, muttering, as he went 
along, 4 Get a child flogged for a tarnation old goose ? 
— no, po !’ Every step he took carried a ton weight off 
our hearts. Notwithstanding this generous conduct in 
the publican, who was also, by bis own acknowledge- 
ment, a sinner, our colonel saw very clearly how matters 
stood ; but in consideration of our youth, and that this 
was our first offence, (at least that had been discovered ,) 
he contented himself with severely admonishing us ; and 
the business ended shortly after with the demolition of 
the goose — roasted.” — Vol. I. p. 44 — 9. 

At the Cape, our hero, besides many other adven- 
tures, had several rencontres with baboons, which are 
worth letting him tell in his own words : 

AFRICAN BABOONS. 

“ On these hills whole regiments of baboons assem- 
ble, for which this station is particularly famous. They 
stand six feet high, and in features and manners ap- 
proach nearer to die human species than any other qua- 
druped I have ever seen. These rascals, who are most 
abominable thieves, used to annoy us exceedingly. Our 
barracks were under the hills, and when we went to pa- 
rade, we were invariably obliged to leave armed men for 
the protection of our property; and, even in spite of 
this, they have frequently stolen our blankets and great- 
coats, or any thing else they could lay their claws on. 

A poor woman, & soldier’s wife, had washed her blanket 
and hung it out to dry, when some of these miscreants, 
who were ever on the watch, stole it, and ran off with it 
into the hills, which are high and woody. This drew 
upon them the indignation of the regiment, and we 
formed a strong party, armed with sticks and stones, to 
attack them, with the view of recovering the property, 
and inflicting such chastisement as might be a warning 
to them for the future. I was on the advance, with 
about twenty men, and I made a detour to cut them off 
from caverns to which they always, flew for shelter* 
They observed my movement, and immediately detach- 
ed about fifty to guard the entrance, while the others 
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kept their post ; and we could distinctly see them col- you will have many ups and downs. Come, sir, jump 
leering large stones, and other missiles. One old grey- up, and don't be downhearted because you are floored, 
headed one, in particular, who often paid us a visit at 44 * Well, sergeant, but I am very seriously hurt.* 
the barracks, and was known by the name of Father 


44 ‘ Nay, nay, I hope not, sir ; but you must be more 


Murphy, was seen distributing his orders, and planning cautious for the future.* 

the attack, with the judgment of one of our best gene- 44 The pupil mounts again, and the order is again 
rmls. Finding that my design was defeated, 1 joined given to march, and off goes the horse a second time, 
the corps de main, and rushed on to the attack, when a the sergeant roaring out, at intervals, — 4 Well done, 

scream from Father Murphy was a signal for a general sir! Head a little higher — toes in, sir— heels out 

encounter, and the host of baboons under his command bend the small of the back a little more— that will do, 
rolled down enormous stones upon us, so that we were sir — you look as majestic as the Black Prince in the 
obliged to give up the contest, or some of us must in- Tower, or King Charles's statue at Charing-Cross. 
evitably have been killed. They actually followed us Bravo, sir,— rode capitally ! We will now try a little 
to our very doors, shouting, in indication of victory ; trot Recollect, sir, to keep your nag well in hand,— 

and, during the whole night, we heard dreadful yells trot, 

and screaming ; so much so, that we expected a night 


4 Well done indeed, sir — knees a little lower down, 


attack. In the morning, however, we found that all this if you please — that's higher, sir — no, no, sir, that's 
rioting had been created by disputes about the division higher, I say — you look for all the world like a tailor 
of the blanket ; for we saw eight or ten of them with on his sh ip-board ! What are your elbows doing up 
pieces of it on their backs, as old women wear their there, sir ? Elbows dose to your body — you pay no 
cloaks. Amongst the number strutted Father Murphy, attention to what I say, sir— faster, faster' 

These rascals annoyed us day and night, and we dared u 4 Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! sergeant, halt, for 
not venture out, unless a party of five or six went to- God's sake ! I shall be off! I shall be off! oh dear, I 


44 One morning Father Murphy had the consummate 
impudence to walk straight into the grenadier barracks ; 
ana he was in the very act of purloining a sergeant's re- 


oh dear !* 

44 4 Bravo, sir, that's better-faster.' 

44 4 Sergeant ! I am sick, sergeant !* 

44 4 Never mind such trifles, sir ; riding is an excel- 


gimental coat, when a corporal's guard (which had just lent remedy for all kinds of sickness. Now, recollect, 
been relieved,) took the liberty of stopping the gentle- in changing from one to two, you round the horse's 
man at the door, and secured him. He was a most croup well, by applying your right leg to his flank, and 
powerful brute, and, I am persuaded, too much for any take care he does not kick you off — Change from one to 
single man. Notwithstanding his frequent misde- two, 

meanours, we did not like to km the poor creature ; so, 44 4 Halt, sir ; halt ! that won't do ; what the devil 
having first taken the precaution of muzzling him, we «re you about ? That's the wrong way ; I told you 


determined on shaving his head and face, and then turn- 
ing him loose. To this ceremony, strange to say, be 


from one to two ; turn your horse about from one to two.’ 
44 4 1 can only just see the top of the riding-school— 


submitted very quietly ; and, when shaved, he was really I can see no figures at all, sergeant.* 


an exceedingly good-looking fellow, and I have seen 
many a 4 blood* in Bond Street not half so prepossees- 


44 4 Well, sir, we’ll dispense with this for the pre- 
sent ; but soldiers should learn to turn their eyes every 


ing in hit appearance. We then started him up the hill, where. Suppose we have another march, sir , — March 

though he seemed rather reluctant to leave us. Some of trot— faster— faster ; very well indeed ! Now, sir, you 
his companions came down to meet him ; but, from the must recollect, when I say the word halt , that you pull 
alteration which shaving his head and face had made in your horse smaTtly up, by throwing your body well 
him, they did not know him again, and, accordingly, back, and pressing the calves (if any) of your legs to his 
pelted him with stones, and beat him with sticks, in so side. If you don't keep your body upright, the horse's 
unmerciful a manner, that poor Father Murphy actually head will soon put it in its proper place. Faster — a 
sought protection from his enemies, and he in time be- little faster — halt. There, sir, I told you what would 
came quite domesticated and tame. There are many be the consequence of your not keeping your head pro- 
now alive, in his Majesty's 22d regiment of foot, who perly up !' 

can vouch for the truth of this anecdote.*’— P. 80 — 3. 44 4 Stop, stop ; my nose bleeds, my nose bleeds !* 


44 4 Stop, stop ; my nose bleeds, my nose bleeds !* 

44 4 Rough-rider, get a bucket of water for the gem- 


We can afford additional space only for the following man. You had better dismount, sir. 


humorous account of the manner in which the young “ * Dismount, sergeant ? How am I to get off this 
soldier is initiated into the mysteries of horsemanship : great beast ?’ 

44 The first morning after a young officer joins his Come, come, sir, dismount.' 
regiment, he finds himself exalted on a spirited steed, 44 4 Put your hand on the horse’s rump, and lay fast 
some sixteen hands high, from whose back he dares not hold of his mane,' cries a young officer who had just 
cast the eye downward, to take even a glimpse of the surmounted the same difficulties, 4 and you will soon be 
immense space between him and the earth. His chin is off.* The tyro in riding follows this friendly advice, and 
so elevated by a leather stock, that he can just see the finds himself neatly floored by a tremendous plunge of 

bead and ears of the animal on which he sits ; his heels the horse, — thus finishing his first day’s drill." Vol.II. 

are screwed out by the iron fist of the rough-rider, and p. 3 — 
the small of his back is well bent in. Having been 

knocked and hammered into this posture, the word Two of the best chapters in the book are devoted to 
4 march* is given. This command the well-drilled ani- the exposure of the bad effects of corporal punishment 
mal obeys immediately, and the machine is suddenly in the army. We recommend them to the especial at- 
set in motion, the result of which usually is, that the tention of military readers. The observations they con- 
young gentleman speedily finds his way to the ground, tain are at once simple and forcible, and are founded, 

’ with a loss of half a yard of his skin from bis shin, or not only on an honest desire to save brave men from 


Two of the best chapters in the book are devoted to 


with his nose grubbing in the earth. 


treatment so ignominious and degrading, but on a long- 


44 4 Well done, rir;Astley himself could not have done continued observation of its pernicious and dangerous 
better. Mount again, sir ; these things will happen in the effects, which are illustrated by many anecdotes of a 
best-regulated riding academies ; and in the army, sir, striking and painful kind. 
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The best commendation we can bestow upon these 
“ Memoirs,'* and, taking them as a whole, it is perhaps 
as much as they are entitled to, is, that we have perused 
them from beginning to end, and not unfrequently with 
considerable pleasure. 


Letter « addressed to the Parochial Schoolmasters of 
Scotland concerning the New Method of Tuition, con- 
taining Strictures on Professor Pillans's 44 Princi- 
ples of Elementary Teaching By a Schoolmaster. 
Montrose. John MitchelL 1829. 

Professor Pillans has put most of the parochial 
schoolmasters into a great rage. The cause is simply 
this, that he thinks there are many defects in the sys- 
tem of education pursued by them, and he has had the 
courage to publish these to the world, and the ability to 
make them apparent. It is well known that dominies are 
an irritabile genus; and that, accustomed to the most des- 
potic sway within the four walls of their own school-room, 
they are apt to think it a piece of most unwarrantable 
presumption, if any one dares to insinuate that they 
themselves stand in need of a little of that chastisement 
which they have been so long administering, on the most 
fundamental principles, to their pupils. If unable to 
take any, mare direct revenge, they straightway affect all 
the dignity of outraged majesty, and they inundate us 
with very grand and imposing sentences, concerning the 
sacred character of a teacher of youth, the respect with 
which he ought to be treated, his importance to society, 
and the necessary extent and value of his attainments. 
A good deal of this is humbug. We hold in all due 
estimation our parochial schoolmasters ; and wc enter- 
tain all becoming sentiments towards those who devote 
their lives to the patient drudgery of teaching 44 the 
young idea how to shoot but we do not consider that 
the welfare of nations hangs upon their frown, or that 
they are infallible, simply because urchins from four to 
twelve tremble before them like aspen leaves. To hear 
the manner in which they talk of tne wholesome advice 
Professor Pillans has lately given them, one would think 
he had committed some monstrous and unparalleled 
crime, indicative at once of the weakest understanding, 
and the most depraved heart. If he had libelled his 
own mother, or put an end to the existence of his fa- 
ther, they could not have been more indignant. When 
the Professor published, a few months ago, his liberal, 
gentlemanly, and enlightened hints for the improvement 
of elementary education, he could scarcely have foreseen 
the storm It would bring about his ears ; but we can 
assure him, that the reason why his strictures have 
been so severely felt is, that they are true, — and that 
however some of the old noblesse — the tawse-ensceptred 
schoolmasters of the ancien regime — may bluster, the 
day is not far distant when they will be hurled from 
their thrones ; and it is because (hey feel this revolution 
to be at hand, that they call out so lustily. 

We have already noticed at some length Professor 
Pillans's 44 Letters," and stated our full conviction that 
their leading propositions were based upon the most ac- 
curate and philosophical view of the subject of which 
they treat. In the pamphlet before us, we have what is 
meant to be an answer to the Professor's work ; but, 
though written with some smartness and more bitterness, 
we cannot discover that it contains any thing but some 
crude, feeble, and ill-arranged arguments in support of 
a set of antiquated prejudices, which, if they be not al- 
ready defunct, are at all events on the very brink of the 
grave. We should have scarcely thought of noticing 
these anonymous 44 Letters" at all, (which originally 
appeared in a provincial newspaper,) did they not echo 
the sentiments of a pretty numerous class, whom peda- 
gogical influence has mustered around the lean and slip- 
pered skeleton of expiring error. 


It may, perhaps, be recollected, that there are three 
principles upon which Professor Pillans insists, as lying 
at the foundation of all good teaching ; and that thejirrt 
is, 44 that a child, in being taught to read, should be 
taught at the same time to understand what he reads'* 
One would think that this was so self-evident, that it 
required only to be stated in order to be at once con- 
ceded. 44 These principles," says the Professor, allu- 
ding to this among the rest, 44 appear to me so much in 
the nature of axioms or postulates, too obvious not to 
be taken for granted in all discusaions on practical 
teaching, that in proceeding to state and illustrate them, 
I run some risk of incurring the charge of dealing in 
palpable truisms. My apology is, that I have found 
them almost universally either unknown and never 
thought of, or disputed, or misunderstood, and, at all 
events, disregarded in the actual business of teaching." 
Strange to say, this latter observation is so correct, that 
the champion of the parochial schoolmasters steps un- 
bluahingly forward, and maintains, in direct opposition 
to the Professor's first principle, that a child , in being 
taught to read, should not be taught at the same time 
to understand what he reads . This single fact speaks 
volumes concerning both the motives and the validity of 
the opposition made to the proposed improvements. The 
trulh it, the present set of scnoolmasters, few of whom 
have had originality enough to deviate one iota from 
the footsteps of their predecessors, make it a personal 
question, and think not of the advance of education, 
but of their own interests and emoluments. They see 
that, if they are wrong, others are likely to start up who 
will run away with their pupils ; and, therefore, rather 
than confess they have made a single blunder, they ob- 
stinately lay their heads together, to find out a set of 
sophisms which may conceal the nakedness of the cause 
they advocate. Let us just for a moment look at the 
reason which the 44 Schoolmaster" before us gives for 
maintaining that a child should not be asked to under- 
stand what he is taught. 44 The imitative powers of a 
child of fpur years old," he tells us, * 4 especially with 
respect to sounds, are exceedingly acute ; whereas, the 
reasoning faculty is as yet in nonage, or, at the best, so 
feeble as to be iocapable of successful tutorage I* It 
not wise, then, in a teacher to follow nature rather than 
anticipate her, — to endeavour to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of words before he makes any attempt to ex- 
plain their meaning ?” If a child of four years old were 
a parrot, wc should say, 4< Yes ;*’ but if a child of four 
years old has sense enough to understand that he u 
learning to read, we say, 44 No,"— for the very consent to 
allow itself to be taught, implies that it is capable of learn- 
ing more than articulate sounds, and that it will disco- 
ver the propriety of teaching, only if it be instructed in | 
the meaning as well as in the pronunciation of words* 
These words must of course be simple ; but surely the 
child is much more likely to be satisfied with his own 
progress, and to make a cheerful and docile pupil, if hi« 
first lesson in reading inform him, that by a combinaton 
of two letters, he may designate particular existing ob- 
jects, such as me, he, ox, axe , than if it merely introduce 
him to the inexplicable mystery of ha, bo, bu. If theseie- 
marks hold true during the earliest stage of education, 
they apply with tenfold force as it proceeds. . We fu- 
ture to say, that on the old system of committing rule* 
to memory, and initiating children in all the technicali- 
ties of philology, there was not one out of twenty who 
ever attained any competent knowledge of grammar. Ij 
we may appeal to our own experience, we remember welt 
that we understood no more of grammar than we did <* 
algebra, till we learned Latin ; and we have heard hun- 
dreds say the same thing. We could jabber fluently 
enough concerning nouns, and adjectives, and verbs, ® 
adverbs ; but what they meant, or bow they were to be 
used, farther that what every day's experience in ee® - 
venation taught us, we could never for a moment coo- 
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ceive. The question therefore is, whether, if the under- 
standing ot toe pupil be taken along with the master at 
every step, grammar may be simplified, and more cor- 
rect notions ot it obtained ? Professor Pillans says, 
44 Yes,” and points out the method by which it is to be 
done ; — our “ Schoolmaster ” says, u No,” and refuses 
to adopt the method, because it would give him the trou- 
ble of deviating from his accustomed jog-trot, or encou- 
rage others to start up in opposition to him. 44 Those 
among the teachers who have wisdom enough to discern 
the signs of the times,” says Professor Pillans , 44 and to 
anticipate its slow results in their own practice, are sure 
not only to rise in professional reputation, and have the 
first chance of promotion, but to contribute towards rai- 
sing the character of their order.” 44 Now, this is the 
veriest fudge that ever was penned,” says the “ School- 
master,” a good deal nettled, because, as he is too con. 
eeited to think he can be wrong, too bigoted to improve, 
and too obstinate to learn, there is every probability that 
his own occupation will ere long be gone. Let it ever 
be recollected, in the course of this discussion, that such 
men as Professor Pillans and Sheriff Wood have no im- 
mediate interest in adopting or advocating innovation ; 
whilst all the schoolmasters, — at least all the old-fashion- 
ed ones, like our friend of Montrose, — feel themselves 
necessitated, for their own sakes, stoutly to assert the 
excellence of their ancient system. They must either 
stand with it, or die with it,— -A i«c ilia: lacrymce . 

The second fundamental principle laid down by Pro- 
fessor Pillans is, that corporal punishment is not to be 
resorted to till every other method of correction has failed ; 
or, more broadly, that corporal punishment should never 
be employed in school . The statement is qualified only 
44 to provide for cases which must occur till the subject 
be better understood, and an improved system become 
general.” Our 4 ‘ Schoolmaster,” however, looks upon 
lus taw sc as a lawyer does upon his wig ; in it one-half 
of his authority and learning are centred. We had ho- 
ped that this gross abuse was fast dying out ; but it has 
lately occasioned us much regret to see it defended in 
several influential quarters, and with a degree of ability 
which serves in some measure to countenance the feebler 
reasoning of the 44 Schoolmaster.” The pith of the 
arguments used by those who support flogging is, that 
boys will be idle and mischievous, — that a school is 
merely a picture of general society in embryo, — and rhat 
if 44 the civil magistrate is furnished with jail*, bride- 
wells, treadmills, and the gallows, for the correction 
and punishment of those who have arrkfcd at the years 
of maturity, the schoolmaster cannot reasonably be de- 
nied a leather strap, or a twig of bkch, for the correc- 
tion of his noisy community, the members of which, 
(saith the pedagogue of Montrose,) are not yet amena- 
ble to the restraints of reason.” Now, it is to us very 
evident, that though there may be a certain resemblance 
I between the passions and actions of schoolboys and of 
I grown men, a school-room bears little analogy to the 
great theatre of the world, and a schoolmaster has no 
right ever to take it into his head to suppose that he is 
in the most distant degree like a civil or military ma- 
gistrate. All that he has to do is to instruct ; and little 
comes under his cognizance but the cleverness or the 
dulness of his pupils, and their disposition to be in- 
dustrious or idle. * Over their moral habits out of school 
he has comparatively no control ; that must be left to 
their parents and guardians. There is an important 
distinction here. The schoolmaster is too apt to arro- 
gate to himself powers which do not belong to him. 
The magistrate enforces the laws ; but the schoolmaster 
only teaches the languages. It is true, his teaching 
must be accompanied by a certain degree of moral dis- 
cipline ; but we cannot see why this should give him a 
right to inflict personal pain upon his pupiL But even 
allow the comparison to be instituted between the school- 
master and the magistrate. For capital crimes the law 


awards the gallows ; for Inferior offences, banishment o 
imprisonment, commonly accompanied with hard labour 
But in all such cases, the person of the criminal is left un 
touched, and it is now allowed on all hands that torture 
dismemberment, and public whippings, can be tolerated 
only in barbarous times. Are the faults of children, 
then, to be visited more severely than the graver delin. 
quencies of riper years ? To be called up and flogged ir 
school before all nis companions, is as dreadful and de> 
grading a punishment to a boy of spirit, as it would bt 
to a man to be whipped behind a cart, through his na< 
tive town. The chance is, that neither the one nor the 
other will do much good afterwards. In the case of thi 
boy, there is something within him which tells him that 
he has been treated unjustly, — that advantage lias been 
taken of his youth and immature strength to bestow 
upon him a punishment dispropoTtioned to his offence, 
and to do what no man would have dared to do had his 
physical means of resistance been greater. One of two 
results must necessarily arise ; either that the boy, find- 
ing that his master has «£en more than ample revenge 
for his previous transgressions, and at the same time fast- 
ened round his neck a millstone of disgrace, which he 
cannot shake off, will become hardened and reckless, will 
feel a kind of pride in doing wrong, and seeing thathecan- 
not escape the degrading influence of chastisement, will 
determine to show that he has at least courage sufficient to 
bear pain if he has no other virtue ; or, looking upon his 
teacher as a tyrant, who moves among helpless children 
under the perpetual stimulus of provocation, and in the 
unceasing indulgence of pique, prejudice, partiality, and 
cruelty, he will descend to every mean art of cun- 
ning and hypocrisy which fear may suggest. 44 When 
slavish fear,” Professor Pillans well remarks , 44 has be- 
come the prime mover in a schoolboy’s breast, it not 
only lowers the general tone of his mind, by destroying 
the pride of independence and conscious rectitude, but 
it introduces a crowd of vices, 4 more hideous than their 
queen.’ Hatred, venting itself in curses, not loud, but 
deep; low cunning, dissimulation, craft, fraud, and 
lying, are not the least hideous of the group.” We do 
not say that every child that is flogged will fall into one 
of these two extremes ; but we maintain that flogging 
has a direct tendency towards the formation of such dis- 
positions. 

44 How then are we to bring about the proposed end ?” 
the 4 ‘ Schoolmaster ” and his friends triumphantly ask. 
Will all boys be industrious of their own accord ? No ; 
but if other means fail, whipping will not make them 
so. Let a child clearly understand what he is about- 
let his reasoning powers be cultivated as early as pos- 
sible and the gieat probability is, that he will be in- 

dustrious. If there are times when a passion for child- 
ish amusements obtains an undue influence over him, he 
may easily be made to see the impropriety of devoting 
too much time to them, by having his attainments con- 
trasted with those who have been more industrious, and 
by being kept from the society of his companions till 
he has made up his lee way. Children are not natu- 
rally disposed to be perverse and froward, until they 
have been rendered so, by observing the most unjust sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments which, altogether in- 
dependent of a thousand accidental circumstances, over 
which they themselves have no control, are made in 
the too common system of education to elevate some so 
far above others. Surely infants do not come into the 
world with an innate determination to be idle, unless 
learning be whipped into them. If a boy is sickly, are 
we to whip him because he cannot keep up with his more 
healthy class-fellows ? If a boy has a lively excursive 
fancy (given to him, it will be observed, by his Creator), 
are we to whip him because he cannot fix his whole mind 
on a lesson in arithmetic ? If a boy has vicious parents, 
who teach him tricks in his very cradle, before he even 
knows what they mean, are we to whip him because he 
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necessarily is what they hare made him, and what we 
ourselves would have been had our parents been like his? 
What are we to whip him for ? He comes to school 
with his lesson unprepared ; — whether would it be bet- 
ter to tell him that he must not leave school till he has 
learned it, because we are anxious for his improvement, 
or give him a sound flogging, assuring him, in a rational 
and most philosophical way, that the dose will be re- 
peated to-morrow, if he continue equally negligent? 
This may be cutting the gordian knot, but it cannot be 
called untying it. The poor little fellow is just as wise 
as before, with this difference, that you and he are quits, 
and that, if he chooses to submit to a similar drubbing, 
he is entitled to do the same again. One would thiak, 
to hear the manner in which these stupid ignorant old 
schoolmasters speak, that little boys were little monsters, 
instead of innocent, happy, pliable creatures, who may 
be trained in the way they should go just as easily as 
the gardener trains the branches of the young tree. Only 
hear how the Montrose “Schoolmaster” dares to talk 
of corporal punishment, — how he presumes to lift up 
his ugly harsh voice, and, with dogmatical insolence, 
proclaim his own cruelty : “ To me,” the fellow says, 

“ nothing is more nauseating than to hear teachers whin- 
ning and canting about the pain it gives them to chastise 
children for their faults, and lamenting the dire necessi- 
ty that urges them to it. For myself, I frankly con less 
that this part of my duty is frequently performed, not 
only without reluctance , but with positive gratification." 
“ If an excellent education is obtained,” our “ School- 
master” elsewhere remarks, in nearly the same spirit, 
“ it is comparatively of little moment to the possessor 
in after life, that in the course of his schooling he re- 
ceived a few stripes, less or more ; dropt a few tears, 
more or less, * forgot,' perhaps, ( as soon as shed,* or 
what was the warmth in his 'master’s temper.” Most 
properly does Professor Pillans treat this idea with the 
contempt it merits. “ The master's patience with the 
slow,” he well remarks, “ his encouragement of the 
quick, his unruffled serenity and reluctance to punish, 
is more important to the pupil's well-being in society, 
than any given amount of literary acquirement.” We 
have no hesitation whatever in saying, that any school- 
master who can make use of tne luh, the rod, the 
tawse, the ferula, the cane, the ratan, the horse-whip, 
the ruler, or his own hand clenched or open, “ not only 
without reluctance, but with positive gratification,” is 
totally unfit for his business, and ought to be turned off 
with all possible expedition. In the words of Professor 
Pillans, whose authority upon all matters of education 
is worth ten hundred such “ schoolmasters ” as this Mon- 
trose babbler, f we hope he is not a native of that good 
town,) — u the lash is not only the most unworthy, but 
also the most ineffectual, of all modes of influencing the 
youthful mind, and tends rather to paralyse than to ex- 
cite. A careful study of the puerile mind will discover, 
to any man of ordinary sagacity, a variety of principles 
to which he may appeal, with far greater chance of suc- 
cess than it is possible to expect from compulsion and 
fear. Fear, indeed, is the great corrupter of the young 
heart ; not that fear which is allied to love and respect, 
but the dread of doing something unintentionally, which 
may draw down the vengeance of a being possessed of 
power, and using it capriciously, who measures his in- 
flictions by a standard unintelligible to the sufferer.” 

The third and last principle laid down by Professor 
Pillans is, that the office and duty of a public teacher are 
so to arrange the business of his school, and the distribu- 
tion of his time , that no child shall be idle . To the rea- 
sonableness of this proposition, our “ Schoolmaster” has 
fortunately no objections ; but he has no notion how 
the thing is to be done ; and as he does not understand 
or approve of the monitorial system , we venture to say, 
that more than two-thirds of the children in his school 
will be found idle at any given time. Of the various 


arguments in favour of the monitorial system , which 
Professor Pillans had the merit of introducing with so 
much success into the High School of Edinburgh, it is 
not our intention to speak at present. But, from the 
shallow and ill-digested remarks of the “ Schoolmaster,” 
it is to us very evident that he does not comprehend the 
subject, and that, if he did, his vanity and blind attach- 
ment to old customs would prevent him from seeing it 
in its proper light. 

On the whole, we consider the “ Schoolmaster’s Let- 
ters” as a very impotent attack on the calm, dignified, 
and able work of Professor Pillans, whose valuable la- 
bours in the cause of education are not to be put down 
by the petty jealousy of antiquated dominies, who know 
little more than how to decline penna, and conjugate 
doceo. Let the Professor proceed as he has begun, and 
he will ensure for himself the gratitude and respect of 
his country. 


Modem Pulpit Eloquence ; containing Selections from 

the Popular Discourses and other Writings of Emi- 
nent British Divines . Glasgow. Richard Griffin 
& Co. 1829. 

The power of eloquence depends, of course, on the 
innate energies of a man's own mind ; but there are 
three circumstances peculiarly suited, above all others, 
to call forth its latent fire, and to pive it immediate ef- 
fect upon the heart of the listeners. These circumstances 
are — 1st, the nature of the subject discussed; 2d, the 
dignity and importance of the motives which induce the 
speaker to enforce it ; and, 3d, the time and place which 
the orator may have it in his power to select for the de- 
livery of his sentiments. A very brief consideration of 
each of these circumstances will place, in the clearest 
point of view, the vast advantages which the pulpit en- 
joys over every other arena which can be offered for the 
display of eloquence. 

First, the nature of the subject which emplovs the 
preacher’s thoughts and fills up the compass of his in- 
tellect, possesses a sublimity, a magnificence, a solemn 
and thrilling interest, with which no other can for a mo- 
ment compete. What to it is the bar, with all its petty 
selfish wrangling*, its dusty technicalities, its quirks 
and quiddities that sharpen without strengthening the 
mind, its copes of sand that bind its worshippers with 
an ideal force to all the littlenesses of an artificial and 
conventional state of society ? What to it is even the 
senate, noble as many of the topics are which it pre- 
sents ? The statesman wlM speak of patriotism ; but can 
he inculcate the love of country, as the preacher may 
inculcate the love of Heaven ? — the statesman will speak 
of liberty ; but does he not speak of it to those whose very 
souls are in a state of bondage and imprisonment, from 
which the preacher alone can point out a way to redeem 
them for all eternity ? — the statesman will speak of 
the progress of the arts and sciences ; but the preacher 
speaks of the progress of immortal beings towards ever- 
lasting happiness or woe ; — the statesman raises his 
voice in defence of the throne, of the constitution, or of 
the people ; but the preacher raises his to give utterance 
to the precepts of the living God, and to measure the 
feebleness of principalities and powers when weighed in 
the balance against the fiat of the Most High. If su- 
blimity, if awe, if pathos, are among the constituents 
of eloquence, can aught be more sublime than the par- 
tially revealed mysteries of eternity ? can aught be more 
awful than the contemplation of Infinite Power, by the 
breath of whose nostrils a thousand worlds might be 
given to destruction ? can aught be more replete with 
pathos than the joyous re-union which awaits the blessed, 
or the final separation from all that is loved and lovely, 
which may be in store for the wicked ? Assuredly, 
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there is no subject like that of religion for rousing into 
activity all the deep-seated emotions of the soul. 

Second, Consider the motives which the preacher has 
for girding up his loins unceasingly, to array truth in 
the garb of conviction and persuasion. It is no slight 
victory — no petty triumph that he achieves, if he wres- 
tles successfully with a darker power, and gains over to 
a better faith a faltering and bewildered spirit. He 
pleads not for riches, — save the riches of eternal life, no 
slave is he of ambition, — save the ambition of seeing 
thousands of his fellow. creatures arrayed on the right 
hand of the throne. There are some subjects which, 
though daxzling and imposing, dare not be pushed too 
far, lest the conclusions to which they lead might be 
found dangerous and untrue ; but here the motive and 
the end go hand in hand. The motive is the purest of 
all — the good of others ; the end is the noblest of all — 
their felicity both in this world and in that to come. 
Nothiog so much tends to inspire a manly and healthy 
eloquence, as the generous and lofty feelings which ani- 
mate the bosom of the speaker ; and assuredly, there 
can be no feelings so holy and exalted, as those of him 
who labours with pious earnestness and godly sincerity 
to point out to mankind 44 the way, and the truth, and 
the life.” 

Third , The time when the preacher speaks is the 
seventh day, the Sabbath of rest and tranquillity, when 
worldly cures are laid aside, and men*s minds are pre- 
pared to listen to the warning voice of religion. The 
pimce where the preacher speaks is the venerable and 
venerated cathedral, endeared to the worshipping people 
by a thousand delightful associations, — the temple of 
their faith,— the house of their God. The preacher 
speaks from the consecrated pulpit, — he speaks with the 
Bible open before him, — he speaks when the sacred 
music of the psalm is hushed,— -be speaks to a silent, a 
r e v e r e ntial, and a wide-extended congregation, upon 
whose ears his words fall like seed upon a good soil, 
which shall be found by him again after ipany days. 
He is unharassed by the turbulence of a popular assem- 
bly, free from the interruptions and the rejoinders of 
petulant adversaries, undamped by the listless apathy of 
an unwilling and uninterested audience. He addresses 
the descendants of those who have fought and bled for 
the belief that was io them, and who would themselves 
be no less willing, to suffer to the death, for that bright 
and purifying faith, u which taketh away the sins of 
the world.” Assuredly, Demosthenes never spoke so 
opportunely, as the good preacher may speak every re- 
volving Sabbath the victorious general, about to lead 
his army to battle, never addressed so anxious and en- 
thusiastic an assemblage, as the good preacher sees be- 
fore him, when he lays open the Book of Life, and pre- 
pares to expound the golden precepts that are contained 
therein. 

When we reflect upon all these things, our wonder is 
not that an eloquent divine should occasionally rise up 
among us, but that every pulpit is not occupied by one, 
who knows how to make the heart and conscience echo 
to the moral thunder of his oratory. Instead of this, how 
dull, and drivelling, and commonplace, and listless, are 
the hebdomadal effusions of many of our preachers! 
With what a carelessknd sleepy monotony do they han- 
dle the things of immortality ! How seldom do they 
rouse the slumbering heart ! How feebly do they appeal 
to the benighted sceptic ! There are exceptions ; but those 
exceptions, by their paucity, only serve to make the ge- 
neral fact more glaring. The very book before us, which 
is entitled, 44 Modern Pulpit Eloquence,” confirms this 
statement. It contains about one hundred extracts, from 
the writings of the most popular divines of the present 
day ; and of these extracts we can only discover nine 
which are in any way remarkable for their eloquence. 
There must be some latent cause for this great deficiency 
of pulpit eloquence, which we may perhaps inquire into 


on a future occasion ; but in the meantime let us award 
the praise that is due to the few, who, in so far as this 
volume is concerned, appear to deserve it. 

The first “quotation” which arrests our attention, is 
that from Dr Andrew Thomson’s sermon on the death 
of Sir Henry Moncrieff. This sermon is altogether a 
very powerful and eloquent production, — by far the most 
eloquent that Dr Thomson has ever given to the public. 
We do not think Dr Thomson, in general, much of a 
pulpit orator. He is an acute reasoner, and an able po- 
lemic ; but he is deficient in many ot* the higher charac- 
teristics which ought to give dignity and effect to pulpit 
eloquence. It is to be regretted, that he devotes so much 
of his time and attention to mere ecclesiastical controversy, 
for a few such discourses as that to which we have already 
alluded, and which he must have produced in a happier 
moment, would redound more to his credit, than volumes 
of gall and bitterness, which are no less opposed to the 
Christian doctrine, than they are derogatory to the mi- 
nisterial character. The second, third , and fourth “ quo- 
tations,” which claim our attention, and command our 
admiration, are extracted from Dr Chalmers’s Astrono- 
mical Discourses. These discourses have stamped Dr 
Chalmers as the first pulpit orator of the day, and upon 
them there can he little doubt that his fame will rest, 
as upon a sure and lasting foundation. His sketch of the 
progress of Astronomy, his tribute to the genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton, his speculations concerning man’s moral 
history in other worlds, besides many other passages in 
these admirable sermons, must ever remain as splendid, 
and probably unequalled, specimens of sacred oratory. 
The fifth and sixth “ quotations” which we consider 
worthy of particular note, are from Maturin. They are 
on the love of God, contrasted with human love, and on 
sincerity in religion. Maturin possessed genius of no 
ordinary kind. His imagination was so vivid and pow- 
erful, that it bordered upon disease ; but when the fit 
of inspiration was on him, and when the better affections 
of his heart came into play, few could weave thought in- 
to strains of more impassioned energy. He was uncer- 
tain and changeable, and in his reasoning not unfre- 
quently erroneous ; yet he was one whose death was felt 
to be a calamity by the age in which he lived. The 
seventh “ quotation” is from a discourse by the Rev. 
Edward Irving, on the last judgment. We hardly con- 
sider Irving an orator in the legitimate sense of the word, 
yet there are times, as in the present instance, when his 
wild and excursive fancy, always straining after effect, 
and ever in quest of something strange ana new, breaks 
into eloquence as if by chance, and for the moment sur- 
prises, and almost startles. His 44 orations” are for the 
most part obscure and unintelligible, but every now and 
then something bright flashes through the darkness, like 
lightning in the coiled night. The eighth “ quotation” is 
an address to the people of Otaheite, by Dr Love of Glas- 
gow. It is eloquent from the simple warmth of expression 
and sincerity of feeling which characterise it. Strong reli- 
gious emotions, however unstudied in their expression, 
must always be eloquent. The ninth and lost 44 quota- 
tion” is a very fine passage, concerning man having been 
made in the image of God, from a sermon of the Rev. 
Joseph Wolfe, author of the well-known poem on the 
44 Burial of Sir John Moore.” Poets possess a natural 
eloquence, which cannot fail to accompany them into the 
pulpit, and makes it almost certain that they will dis- 
tinguish themselves there. Had Wolfe not been cut off 
in the very summer of his days, there is every proba- 
bility that bis name would soon have been more exten- 
sively known. 

Having enumerated these passages as exhibiting some 
of the very highest achievements of modern pulpit elo- 
quence, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of pre- 
senting our readers with two of them, both of which we 
are sure they will peruse with delight, whether they may 
have seen them before or not. The first is by Dr Chalmers : 
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SIR. ISAAC NEWTON. 

u Sure I am, that in the prosecution of his wonderful 
career, he found himself in a way beset with temptation 
upon every side of him. It was not merely that he had 
the reigning taste and philosophy of the times to con- 
tend with. . But he expatiated in a lofty region, where, 
in all the giddiness of success, he might have met with 
much to solicit his fancy, and tempt him to some de- 
vious speculation. Had he been like the majority of 
other men, he would have broken free from the fetters 
of a sober and chastised understanding, and giving 
wing to his imagination, had done what philosophers 
have done after him — being carried away by some me- 
teor of their own forming, or found their amusement in 
some of their own intellectual pictures, or palmed some 
loose and plausible possibilities of their own upon the 
world. But Newton stood true to his principle, that he 
would take up with nothing which wanted evidence, and 
he kept by his demonstrations, and his measurements, 
and his proofs ; and if it be true, that he who ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he who taketh a dty, 
there was won, in the solitude of his chamber, many a 
repeated victory over himself, which should give a bright- 
er lustre to his name than all the conquests he has made 
on the fields of discovery, or than all the splendour of 
his positive achievements. 

u I trust you understand, how, though it be one of 
the maxims of the true philosophy never to shrink from 
a doctrine which has evidence on its side, it is another 
maxim, equally essential to it, never to harbour Any 
doctrine when this evidence is wanting. Take these two 
maxims along with you, and you will be at no loss to 
explain the peculiarity, which, more than any other, 
goes both to characterise and to ennoble the philosophy of 
Newton. What 1 allude to is the precious combina- 
tion of its strength and of its modesty. On the one 
hand, what greater evidence of the strength, than the 
fulfilment of that mighty enterprise, by which the hea- 
vens have been made its own, and the mechanism of 
unnumbered worlds has been brought within the grasp 
of the human understanding ? Now, it was by walk- 
ing in the light of sound and competent evidence, that 
all this was accomplished. It was by the patient, the 
strenuous, the unfaltering application of the legitimate 
instruments of discovery. It was by touching that which 
was tangible, and looking to that which was visible, and 
computing that which was measurable, and, in one 
word, by making a right and a reasonable use of all 
that proof which the field of nature around us has 
brought within the limit of sensible observation. This 
is the arena in which the modern philosophy has won 
all her victories, and fulfilled all her wondrous achieve- 
ments, and reared all her proud and enduring monu- 
ments, and gathered all her magnificent trophies to that 
power of intellect, with which the hand of a bounteous 
Heaven has so richly gifted the constitution of our spe- 
cies. 

“ But, on the other hand, go beyond the limits of 
sensible observation, and, from that moment, the genu- 
ine disciples of this enlightened school cast all their 
confidence and all their intrepidity away from them. 
Keep them on the firm grouna of experiment, 
none more bold and more decisive in their announce- 
ments of all that they have evidence for but, off* this 

ground, none more humble, or more cautious of any 
thing like positive announcements than they. They 
choose neither to know, nor to believe, nor to assert, 
wheft evidence is wanting, and they will sit with all the 
patience of a scholar to his task, till they have found it. 
They are utter strangers to that haughty confidence, 
with which some philosophers of the day sport their 
plausibilities of unauthorised speculation, and by which, 
unmindful of the limit that separates the region of sense 


from the region of conjecture, they make their blind and 
their impetuous inroads into a province which does not 
belong to them. There is one object to which the exer- 
cised mind of a true Newtonian disciple is more fami- 
liarized than this limit, and it serves as a boundary by 
which he shapes, and bounds, and regulates all the en- 
terprises of his philosophy^ All the space which lies 
within this limit, he cultivates to the uttermost ; and it 
is by such successive labours, that every year which 
rolls over the world is witnessing some new contribu- 
tion to experimental science, and adding to the solidity 
and aggrandisement -of this wonderful fabric. Bat, if 
true to their own principle, then, in reference to the for- 
bidden ground, which lies without this limit, thoee very 
men who, on the field of warranted exertion, evinced all 
the hardihood and vigour of a full-grown understanding, 
show, on every subject where the light of evidence is 
withheld from them, all the modesty of children. They 
give you positive opinion only when they have indis- 
putable proof ; but when they have no such proof, then 
they have no such opinion. The single principle of 
their respect to truth, secures their homage for every one 
position where the evidence of truth is present, and, at 
the same time, begets an entire diffidence about every 
one position from which this evidence is disjoined. And 
thus you may understand, how the first man in the ac- 
complishments of philosophy, which the world ever saw, 
sat at the book of nature, in the humble attitude of its 
interpreter and its pupil— how all the docility of con- 
scious ignorance threw a sweet and softening laatre 
around the radiance even of his most splendid disco- 
veries ; and, while the flippancy of a few superficial ac- 
quirements is enough to place a philosopher of the day 
on the pedestal of his fancied elevation* and to vest him 
with an assumed lordship over the whole domain of na- 
tural and revealed knowledge, I cannot forbear to do 
honour to the unpretending greatness of Newton, than 
whom I know not if there ever lighted on the face Of 
our worldj one in the character of whose admirable gt- 
nids so much force and so much humility were mole 
attractively blended.** 

The other passage, on a still more exalted subject, 
and in a strain scarcely inferior, is by Maftirin : — , 

THE LOVE OF GOD. 

“ Thus dependent are we always on the love of oar 
species ; and yet how valueless, hollow, and perUhjng, 
is their love, compared to that with which God bath 
loved the world ! Man’s love is always selfish : they 
love us for what they get, or hope they may get, by us ; 
for their passion, for their pride, for their interest; for 
their comfort — no matter for what, for thenudve* dU 
tcayt. But God, the infinite God, for what can be love 
us, but from the infinite benignity of his nature ? If ten 
thousand worlds of beings like us were created and an- 
nihilated in two successive moments, it could neither add 
to nor diminish his glory. He is infinitely happy io 
himself — he is infinitely glorious in his own perfections 
—if he deign to love us, bis love is disinterested— for 
to us he owes nothing, and from us what can he re- 
ceive ? 

“ Again, die love of our follow-creatures is temporal 
However tender or fervent the ties we form here, whe- 
ther the bonds of nature or of passion hold us, we know 
that there is a hand approaching that must break them 
—a hand whose touch nothing can resist. Parents must { 
quit the fruit of their bodies, partners the beloved of thdr 
souls ; whatever we take to have and to hold is dust in 
the hand that grasps it. Death stands by, a terrible 
witness to every mortal engagement, and decides on 
its termination at the moment we decide on its cer- 
tainty. But there, where mortal love ends, and for- 
ever, there the love of God begins : it begins in eternity, 
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aad nsvtr will Cod. There, on the very verge of that 
•tagt wham all human relations leave os, — where wife 
and child cannot fellow us, except l>y their tears, — then 
the love of God meets us, and meets us, unlike theirs, 
never to part. -Well may the dying Christian, at any 
period of existence, apply to himself the words of the 
Palmist, 4 When my father and my mother forsake me, 
then God taketh me up !* He does indeed take us up 
where those who love us bsst must leave us, and where 
we must part with them. 

u ]<asdy, human love is mutable, founded on eircum- 
etanees ; it will change with those circumstances, whose 
change is incessant and proverbial. Those who love us 
for then own pleasure wilt fly the moment their degra- 
ding motive k suspended, and it may be suspended 
within the hour. Those who love us for their interest 
will fly, perhaps, still sooner. All is mutability in hu- 
man attachments ; disease, misfortune, accident may , — 
time certainly wiU, cool the warmest heart, and make 
what we lean on for support through life, feel like the 
reed beneath the touch, — we trust to it and it bends. 
Bat this cannot be the case with the love of God t in 
life, passion may betray us ; nature may fail us ; man 
may desert us * man trill, but God will not With him 
is 4 no variableness, neither shadow of turning !* It is 
his gracious declaration, that he hath so loved, and he 
‘ cannat lie, and will not repent 4 God is not a man, 
that he should repent.’ 

44 Many more differences occur between ths love of 
Qod to us, and that which our fellow-creatures may 
ben; Many may love us, and want the power to show 
it The cold 4 God help you !' that we give to suffer- 
ings that we do not feet, and do not mean to relieve, 
tod the warm 4 I wish I could help you,’ are equally 
ineffectual. They express something, no doubt, but 
they produce nothing ; and they are probably those 
who wish us best, who can, by the necessities of life, do 
feast for us. Bnt this can never be the case with Him 
in whose hands the earth and all its creatures are as 
1 the dost in the balance, or the drop in (he bucket,’ 
who can give, and who can 4 let him V who cannot 
want the power, and does not want the will, to bless us, 
and Who will withhold from his people no 4 manner of 
thing that is good.* Our fellow-creatures may love us 
to our injury ; and the expression of the best feelings of 
our nature may be so perverted by prejudice, error, and 
accident, as to have upon us all the effects of the very 
•out Affection may impel some to treat us with injudi- 
cious and importunate severity, and thus alienate the con- 
ference it would have conciliated, and aggravate and con- 
firm the faults it would remove. Affection still oftener 
prompts us to treat its objects with indiscriminate indul- 
gence; flattering their passions, palliating their errors, and 
ex ag ger atin g their characters ; and the most deadly hatred 
rould scarcely give a more deadly proof of its enmity 
than this. Bnt the love of God, which has solely our 
good fee its beneficent object, can never mislead ns, or 
dishonour Him. Secured by the immensity of his infi- 
nite perfections, no error can shade his vision, no cloud 
can interceptor distort the rays of hia descending merev. 
He cannot err, and will not deceive. Thus infinitely 
gferious in its nature, extent, and operations, is that at- 
tribute of the Divine character of wnich our text speaks. 
It has infinite power to display it, infinite beneficence to 
direct it, — the soul is its object, and eternity the limit of 

to action.” 

Whflst we have unquestionably given the palm of su- 
perior eloqnende to the nine pieces are have mentioned, 
we have no intention of slighting the merits of many of 
tto other quotations in this volume, which, though less 
striking in point of eloquence, contain many sound prin- 
ripfeiu and much important instruction. On the whole, 
os cab safely recommend this book assn excellent pock- 
et companion fee ths student of ttoatagy. 


The Edinburgh Musical Album, Edited bv Geo. Llnley, 
Esq. author of the 44 Songs of the Trobadore,” 44 They 
say my Love is Dead,” die. With an engraving of 
Miss Eliza Paton. Edinburgh. Published by John 
Lothian, 41, St Andrew Square. 1829. 

Ths natural history and uses of the Album seem to 
have been overlooked by philosophers ; wherefore, be- 
fore proceeding to notice the work before us, we shall 
apeak of Albums in general. Our first remark is, that 
we have an affection for Albums. They form an es- 
sential feature of the female character, and mingle, move 
or lest, with the experience of every man who has oome 
to years of penmanship and rhyme. They are ad- 
mirable correctives of botanical tendencies in one tax, 
and a fertile source of tea-table immortality to accom- 
plished items of the other, who know nothing, and there- 
fore versify. They are a sort of tabular index of a lady’s 
establishment of beaux, blushes, smiles, and ringlets; 
and are, therefore, as eagerly displayed at morning vi- 
sits as the multitude of past calling-cards and the gold 
watch on the Pembroke table. They are, moreover, 
able auxiliaries to tea-meetings ; and supply the best 
excuse of retiring from the piano-forte, when the tympa- 
num might suffer by a longer residence in that quartet 
of the room. They are important, likewise, as the oaly 
authentic record of the aggregate quantity of manuscript 
nonsense floating about the world in detached por- 
tions ; and they are ef still greater utility in a political 
and constitutional view,— inasmuch as they afford a 
safety-valve for the immense pressure of human folly in 
ths British dominions, which, if too long pent up, might 
evaporate in speeches like O’Connell’s, or in Hegisters 
h la Cobbeu. Such is the character of Albums ia gene- 
ral ; and if they should occasionally be converted into 
receptacles for the reset of stolen wares, still the benefits 
they produce would more than atone for the petty lar- 
ceny they encourage, even if morocco bindings and gilt 
leaves juul not already placed them above all criticism 
and censure. Once or twice, indeed, we have met with 
a specimen that differed widely from the characteristics 
We have just enumerated, — s sort of rara avis in tetri * , 
nigroque timiUitna cygno.” For the sake of the curi- 
ous, we shall describe one of them. It was neither so 
large as a family Bible, nor so small as that edition of 
Shakspeare which ensures ophthalmia in three hours’ 
reeding ; it was of medium dimensions— such as might 
find accommodation in a muff, without giving the world 
suspicion of a turkey. The binding owed nothing to 
the gilder, and the leaves but little e both were too oeat 
to be ornamental, and ornament would have been out of 
place ; for it was one of those simple tokens of domestic 
affection which Christmas affords kind brothers an op- 
portunity of bestowing* The contributors and contents, 
however, were the points in which it chiefly contrasted 
with common Albums. Instead of being an eleemosy- 
nary tax on the poetical penury of medical students and 
embryo clergymen,— they, together with all promising 
young men who feign, by implication, a connexion 
with tome magazine, were eaitfully excluded. The 
consequence was, that, although the little volume was 
soon filled, it contained nothing about the moon r — or 
mermaids, who act as their own hairdressers,— or golden 
hearts,— or imprudent nightingales, who marry roses 
before they are able to provide for a family,— or sunny 
feelings, -or any other amiable modification of the un- 
intelligible into which an unoffending alphabet and the 
King’s English may be tortured. The compositions 
on its pages, if not entirely Byronic, were at least ori- 
ginal ; and although we could scarcely advise our pub- 
lisher to purchase them for 7*. fid. a-tine, they derived, 
from certain scenes, friendships, and associations, an 
interest for a select few, that answered the purposes of 
private copyright just ss well. If ths reader has fol- 
lowed us attentively through this disquisition, hs will 
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perceive that the Album public or nonsensical differeth 
from the Album private or interesting, as the possessor 
of the one from the possessor of the other ; and since, 
as we showed at the outset, the Album is, in all cases, 
an infallible criterion of the female character, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the proprietor of the one last de- 
scribed is the most delightful creature in Edinburgh, or 
on earth. Q. E. D. in this first section of our Review. 

Notwithstanding the singular profundity of these re- 
marks, the reader may be inclined to ask what relation 
they have to a volume of Music, published by John Lo- 
thian, St Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, and entered at 
Stationers' Hall. We boldly answer, — none earthly ; — 
but then it is the first duty of a critic to ascertain the 
title of the book he is about to review ; and the second, 
to bring the sum-total of his erudition, to show that he 
is fully aware of the import of that title. W e have done 
so ; — and if these our preliminary observations have no 
imaginable bearing on the work reviewed, or on what 
follows, the blame is attributable exclusively to those, 
who place a title-page at the beginning of a volume, 
(where it could not possibly escape an editorial eye,) — 
and who, moreover, select a title, that has just as little 
to do with the work it precedes, as with the Book of 
Jashef, or Haydn's Sinfonies. Neither in its etymology 
or acceptation, does Album signify seventy-seven engra- 
ved pages of overtures, songs, polaccas, and waltzes, 

and we hold the appellation to be as clearly a misnomer, 
as if prefixed to a new edition of the Byzantine Histo- 
rians. We should be sony, however, to push this ob- 
jection ; for we can forgive a misapplication of biblical 
nomenclature, to which is annexed such very fair speci- 
mens of composition, in the same manner as we can ap- 
preciate not the less the virtues of so good a fellow as 
Morgan ap Evans, although, according to Cambrian 
genealogy, his papa's name was Evan Morgan. We 
have urged this point, because very few persons, except 
those who are acquainted with the freaks in Book Bap- 
tism, can have any conception of the contents of this 
said Album from the title-page. It is a collection of 
music, instrumental and vocal; partly original, and 
partly selected ; — the selections consisting of Scotch and 
Welsh airs. The instrumental pieces are for the 
piano-forte, and consist of an overture, two waltzes, and 

a polacca. Of these, the overture is the cleverest, 

which, had the subject been more steadily adhered to, 
would have been a very creditable composition. We 
must say, however, that our ideas of an overture are at 
utter variance with any thing like an elaboration of eight 
pages of musical notes, which, having no subsequent 
subjects of which they form the epitome, cannot be re- 
duced to that class of composition. It has always been 
looked upon as one of the greatest merits of poor We- 
ber's overture to the Freixchutz, that it embodied a brief 
snatch, or abstract, of the principal airs and characters of 
the ensuing scenes ; and even in those more lawless ef- 
forts of modern musicians, it has been held indispensable 
that the overture should contain, at least, some relation 
to the character of the scenes, if not to the melodies, of 
the drama. Mr Linley's overture, however, is very 
fair ; and if played, as we have heard it, with a flute 
assisting the piano, has a good effect. Some might quar- 
rel with the harmony towards the end of page fourth; 
but we know that authorities, if not rules, might be 
quoted for it. The waltzes are good enough as waltzes go : 
one of them, page thirty-seventh, is not a bad dancing 
tune ; although, we daresay, it would cost some trouble 
to any other than a votary of Terpsichore to discover the 
precise value of such a term as “ tempo di waltz." Of 
the vocal airs — sixteen in number— eight are original, 

| six Scotch, one Welsh, and one Portuguese. For the ori- 
ginal melodies, as well as for the poetry of the volume, — 
so far as we can gather fiom the advertisement, — we are 
indebted to the editor, Mr Linley, who is already known 
t o the public as the author of the * Songs of a Trobadore*’ 


Ac. Of these airs, our favourite is, “ Oh ! would I were a 
boy again 1" The others have talent and cleverness of 
a certain description,— and in “ Slumber, slumber," 
there is a particularly good harmonic point ; but, al- 
though not one whit inferior to the great bulk of popu- 
lar songs that now issue from the press, they are not 
sufficiently original and distinctive in character, to be 
classed with the higher productions of the vocal muse. 
We must say, however, that Mr Linley has unproved 
most rapidly and apparently, since he last appeared as an 
author, and would perhaps appear to still greater advan- 
tage were he to forego a little of what some may think pe- 
dantry of modulation in certain cases, but which we aet 
down as the anxious, though sometimes ineffectual effort, 
to walk according to rule. Of the arraugement of the se- 
lected melodies, " 'Tis now the May-day morning, 9 ’ is 
the best $ and that of the Portuguese air, harmonized as a 
duett, is perhaps the most indifferent. A second, mo- 
ving in thirds and fifths, with almost no intermission, is 
the most tiresome of all things. In any new set of Scotch 
airs— so often have they been adapted — every arranger 
finds himself necessitated to make some apology for his 
rifaciamento ; Mr Linley's has some reason in it:— 
“ A considerable proportion of them (our Scotch airs, ) 
have been modelled by foreigners, who, although great 
and unrivalled in the art of song, were necessarily unac- 
quainted with the peculiar idiom and phraseology, if we 
may so call it, of our music. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that something of the true spirit of our indi- | 
genous airs has been lost, and that their native wild and i 
beautiful simplicity, which, from difference of national 
associations, did not sound like perfection in the ear 
of foreigners, have [Aar] been sacrificed to the more dif- 
ficult and complex imaginations of a foreign schooL" 
To restore these purged melodies to their aboriginal pu- 
rity, is the end Mr Linley proposes; and although we 
cannot, in every case, speak in the highest terms of his 
symphonies, we grant that when we have had an op- 
portunity of consulting former arrangements, he has ad- 
hered to his text. 

We are glad to see a musical speculation of this kind 
undertaken here. The ablest musical Journal in Bri- 
tain very recently declared that we had among us an 
amateur, who could make the best of English Profes- 
sional musicians look to their laurels ; and we are anxi- 
ous to encourage, as far as in us lies, any spirit of en- 
terprise that may elicit in that, or in any other quarter, 
the talent that only wants an opportunity of display to 
shine forth. We, therefore, recommend the work to 
our readers, not as a finished or first-rate performance, 
but as one on which they may expend their money to 
more profit, than on one-half of the trash that at pre- 
sent possesses a monopoly of the Orchestra and of the 
Stage. To such as are fond of pictorial embellish- 
ments, we may add, that the volume contains a portrait 
of Miss Eliza Paton, one of the cleverest singers that 
Edinburgh at present possesses. The following are the 
words of one of the airs 

O bonny blooms the hawthorn tree, 

By Yarrow's banks so guy. 

And blithely hums the roving bee 
Arouud the flowers of May ; 

But fairer blooms the bonny, bonny broom, 

Where Leader gently flows ; 

More dear to me the sound of hornet 
And my loved Cowdenkuows I 
O ! the broom, the bonny, bonny broom i 


In vain to me *mong leafy bowers 
I hear the wild birds sing ; 

In vain to me the breathing flowers, 

And all the sweets of spring ; 

In vain to me the hawthorn’s bloom. 

Or dewy scented rose, — 

My heart is with the bonny, bonny broom, 
The broom of Oowdenknows ! 

O l the broom ! the bonny, bonny broom ! 
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Memoir of the Rev . Pliny Fisk , A. M. y late Miitionary I 

to Palestine from the American Board of Missions, 

By A1 van Bond. Edinburgh. Waugh and I lines. 

1820. Pp.309. 

To the general reader this volume opens with but 
little, promise of interest ; and, before he has proceeded 
far, he meets with the following to us inexplicable pass- 
age — “ In the summer of 1807, it being a season of 
general stupidity among Christians , 1 indulged myself 
m sin with less restraint than I had ever done before.” 
What Mr Fisk means by the summer of 1807 being a 
season of stupidity in the Christian world, is left for his 
readers to interpret. This, however, is only a stum, 
bling-block at the outset; — we soon come to matter 
more attractive, perfumed with a spirit of ardent and 
honest piety, in the course of which we are informed of 
the stem and upright method of self-examination pur- 
sued by Mr Fisk, previous to entering upon his mis- 
sionary labours. 

Mr Fisk’s description of u the Isles of Greece” is 
faithful as it is melancholy. He resided in Smyrna du- 
ring the breaking out of the Greek revolution, and re- 
lates/ with a simple snd unadorned fidelity, the revolt- 
ing scenes of wanton butchery and oppression of which 
b® * spectator ; but while his account of the suf- 
ferings and the injuries which have destroyed the glo- 
ries and corrupted the spirit of the inhabitants of a 
classic land, must awaken sympathy and excite indig- 
nation, the uniform urbanity and courtesy shown to him 
and his fellow-travellers, as being under English pro- 
tection, by the subjects and officers of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, should soften our asperity towards a people who, 
with all their sins, are also sinned against. 

Mr Fisk’s account of his visit to the seven churches 
--his residence in Malta— -Egypt— Journey through the 
wilderness — and in Palestine, are given in a plain, ho- 
nest, unaffected manner, blending successfully amuse- 
ment with historical information and genuine piety. 
On Jerusalem he makes the following observations 

“We have viewed Jerusalem from different stations, 
have walked around it and within it, and have stood 
on the Mount of Olives, with Josephus’s description of 
it in our hands, trying to discover the hills and valleys 
as laid down by him near 1800 years ago ; and, after all 
our research, we compare Jerusalem to a beautiful per- 
son whom we have not seen for many years, and who 
has passed through a great variety of changes and mis- 
fortunes, which have caused the rose on her cheeks to 
fade, the flesh to consume away, and her skin to become 
dry and withered, and have covered her face with the 
wrinkles of age ; but who still retains some general fea- 
tures by which we recognise her as the person who used 
to be the delight of the circle in which sne moved. Such 
is the present appearance of this holy city, which was 
once 4 the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole 
earth.* ” 

In these memoirs will be found the Christian expe- 
rience and travels of a young, but a good man. We 
have already said, it is a plain and unpretending work, 
—and while it possesses nothmg that is splendid or 
powerful, it contains much that is profitable tor edifica- 
tion, information, and amusement. 


Memoir of the Rev, John Brown, late Professor of DU 
rim/p, under the Associate Synod, and Minister of the 
Gospel , Haddington, A new edition, corrected and 
enlarged, by the Rev. John Brown, Whitburn. Ber- 
wick. Thomas Melrose. 1828. 

The Butterfly, By Mrs Sherwood, author of M Little 
Henry and his Bearer,” &c. Berwick. Thomas 
Melrose. 1829. 

We have cl a s s ed these two little works together, 


though the only connexion they have with each other is, 
that they are both printed at Berwick, in a style of neau 
ness which reflects much credit on the provincial press 
of that town. The Life of the Rev. John Brown, well 
known as the author of the 44 Self. interpreting Bible,” 
the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” and many other reli- 
gious works, is on interesting memoir of a pious and di- 
ligent Christian.— 44 The Butterfly,” by Mrs Sherwood, 
is an excellent story for children, by an authoress who 
has already distinguished herself as an amiable and use- 
ful instructress of youth. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


FEVER IK EDINBURGH. 

[Wk are happy to be able to present our readers with the fol- 
lowing information on this interesting subject, and to promise 
occasional notices of a similar desciipuoo from the same pen.] 

During the last two months a fever has been prevail- 
ing epidemically in the New Town of this city, and has, 
we fear, in many families, converted the usual merry-ma- 
king time of Christmas into a season of painful suspense 
and anxiety. Since the cold weather has, however, set in, 
its progress has been arrested, and we are happy to state 
it is now rapidly disappearing. It is remarkable that 
this epidemic has prevailed almost exclusively among 
the higher orders of society, and particularly in those 
spacious and airy streets which have generally been con- 
sidered free from the dangers of that miasm — a conta- 
gious effluvium, which is so universally dreaded in those 
narrow and dirty parts of the town where the poorer 
classes herd together in small ill- ventilated apartments, 
in which poverty and wretchedness too frequently ag- 
gravate all the calamities of disease. The reverse was 
the case in the epidemic of 1826 and 1827; during 
nine months of which period as many as 1570 poor pa- 
tients were admitted with fever into the Royal Infirmary 
and Queensberry-liouse. 

The present epidemic has most commonly assumed 
an inflammatory character, although in many cases the 
danger seems to have been apprehended from extreme 
exhaustion, several of those affected having, in the 
course of a few days, experienced so much debility as to 
render their recovery exceedingly tedious and lingering. 
In all cases, indeed, the disease has been very uncertain 
in its progress, and the time of its crisis. In some in- 
stances, especially those in which the head has been 
much affected, it has been excessively rapid, and the 
critical day frequently happened as early as the third, 
fifth, or seventh day ; but where the chest has become 
affected in tbe progress of the disease, it has run on to 
the twentieth, twenty- fifth, or even thirtieth day, with- 
out any alarming symptom supervening, or any change 
for the 4 better being manifest. Here it may be remarked, 
that critical days are now scarcely attended to by the 
physician, for, since a more bold and active practice has 
been introduced in fever, they have varied so continu- 
ally as to render it impossible to calculate on them. Dr 
Welsh, who paid considerable attention to this subject, 
when superintendent of the Fever. hospital, remarks, 
that out of 743 cases, 467 terminated on critical, 181 
on non-critical days, and in 95 the precise day could 
not be known: 129 terminated on the seventh alone; 
but, on the other band, in 34 cases which proved fatal, 
10 only fell on the critical, 22 on the non-critical days, 
and in 2 the day could not be ascertained. On the whole, 
it may be observed, that every variety has been mani- 
fested in the period of tbe occurrence of critical days, 
more especially in the present epidemic. 

Considering the extent to which this epidemic has 
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prevailed, we are happy to say that few cases have ter- 
minated unfavourably ; and it may be here interesting 
to remark, that people living in large well-ventilated 
homes, and surrounded by all the luxuries of life, do 
hot appear to pass through a milder form of fever than 
those poorer onlert, who, in miserable and dirty hovels, 
endure, even in sickness, every possible privation. 
Hence, Professor Alison, whose experience in fever has 
been extensive, and who is one of the highest authori- 
ties in the medical world, observes, “ That persons ha- 
bitually living in spacious and well-ventilated reams, 
would have fever in an aggravated form if confined in 
dose and dirty rooms, is very probable ; but tltose ac- 
customed to inhabit the miserable, ill-aired, and dirty 
parts of the town, appetr to pass through fever in their 
own houses, with some difference, indeed, in the symp- 
toms, but in general as favourably as those who are re- 
moved to Hospitals.** He also adds, “ And the fact 
deserves particular attention, that cases previously mild 
have taken a decidedly unfavourable turn on being re- 
moved to the hospital in the second week of die disease, 
and suoh removal later than the eighth day is never ad- 
visable.*’ 

Here it may be asked, whether the present epidemic 
is, Or has been, contagious ; and the reply to sucn query 
toost be given somewhat conditionally, as a sweeping 
negative or affirmative assertion will not apply to all 
the cases that occur. u We cannot doubt,’* says Dr 
Bateman, ** that a great number of the cases of fever 
which appear dating an epidemic season, are entirely in- 
dependent of contagion for their origin ;** and Dr Arm- 
strong also observes, ** The result of my inquiries is, 
that I believe malaria to be the primary source of what 
is called Typhus Fever.” There cannot be any doubt 
that the Origin of the epidemic fevers may frequently be 
referred to Such local Causes. Thus, at the time when 
the great plague of London occurred, the streets were 
Harrow — the houses high and irregular — every free cut- 
rent of air was interrupted — every kind of dirt allowed 
to lie in the streets, — the drains were choked up, and 
the atmosphere was constantly loaded with mephitic ex- 
halations. Accordingly, all kinds of diseases prevailed 
among the inhabitants, and even the cattle in the vici- 
nity of the town, the autumn before the plague broke 
out, died in numbers. At length the fatal calamity 
commenced its ravages, and so terrible a scene of deso- 
lation ensued, that in the page of history it seems rather 
like the exaggerated fictions of ft romance, than the re- 
presentation of a scene which thousands of our fellow- 
creatures lived to witness. Dr Cafen mentions, that in 
the 17th century, the mortality from agues in London 
Was such, that the living could hardly bury the dead. 
Even hi Edinburgh, before the draining of the North 
Loch, intermittent fever was the prevailing disease, and 
frequently baffled the remedies of art ; whereas now, this 
form of fever, though occasionally occurring, is exceed- 
ingly rare. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that the late 
epidemic derived its origin from some peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere, attributable solely to the season of 
the year, we know several instances of individuals 
who became affected simultaneously, without ever ha- 
ving had any interview or communication with persons 
previously affected. It has, moreover, frequently been 
confined to a single member of a family, without 
spreading among those in the habit of visiting, either 
occasionally or frequently, die bed-side of the afflicted. 
These remarks are applicable, however, solely to the 
tormof the present epidemic ; nor do we deny me possi- 
bility, in cases of low typhoid fever, of some effluvia 
being generated by the diseased condition of the human 
body, which may impregnate the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and, being inhaled into the system of another per- 
son, be capable of producing a similar disease. Several 
ones in confirmation of such a supposition, have occur- 


red to us; and as the subject is one of considerable in- 
terest, we may return to it at some future period. 


INTRODUCTION OF AN OB GAN INTO A FRZSBTTS- 
RIAN CHAFE L. 


To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

Sim,— To many of your country readers, and to not a 
few, perhaps, even of your town readers, it may not be un- 
interesting to receive some account of .the first introduc- 
tion of instrumental music into a Presbyterian place of 
worship. 

Having learned that the Rev. Mr Johnston, minis- 
ter of the Relief Chapel in Roxburgh Place, had re- 
ceived the consent of his congregation to the admission 
of an organ, I resolved to witness the commencement 
of this bold innovation upon the severe limits affixed 
by ancient prejudice,— frig pleasing proof of the pso- 

? ress made by true liberality and sound good-feeling, 
n the anticipation of a crowd, I went to the chapel 
early on Sunday last; and had consequently an oppor- 
tunity of observing the behaviour of the audience as 
they entered. Rarely have I been more gratified than 
I then was, by the strong sense of propriety which they 
displayed. One brief glance directed to the gallery, 
where the handsome organ was stationed, was all ; and 
each glided quietly to his respective seat, awaiting with 
calmness ana decorum the sacred services of the day. I 
was pleased to observe that there were few strangers 
present, and still fewer of the congregation absent. The 
heart of the people of Scotland, thought I, is yet where 
it ought to be. Deeply, truly, do they feel that the 
house of God is not a place to which they may crowd 
for the mere gratification of idle curiosity. Enlarged 
and liberal views may induce them to re-adopt those 
instrumental adjuncts of devotion, used by holy men of 
old, and only thrown aside when troublous times roused 
men’s feelings into angry opposition ; but still do they 
feel that the service of God is a subject far too solemn 
for trifling and amusement. 

At length, when the church was well-filled by a most 
| respectable congregation, the Rev. Clergyman entered 
and assumed his place. With great good taste and 
judgment, he selected the 100th Psalm for the com- 
mencement of the service. I felt perfectly secure of the 
result. He finished reading,— the organ struck the key- 
note,— the congregation stood up, and at once the prr- | 
centor and the instrument began that grave and noble 
tune, consecrated to the heart of every true son of Scot- 
land, by a thousand recollections of the times when it I 
was sung by our brave and good ancestors in far other 
scenes and days,— on wide waste heaths, or in the depth 
of lonely glens, accompanied by nature’s own mighty 
music, the hoarse roar of the white descending cataract, 1 
or the shrill wail of the viewless mountain breete. The 
whole audience sung as one man ; and as the organist 
had judiciously pitched the instrument low, it led but 
did not overpower their voice. I have listened with * 
rapturous delight to the deep-pealing organs in the ca- 
thedrals of York and Westminster, and in the mighty 
dome of huge St Paul’s, but never did I feel my whole 
soul so much borne aloft in holy ecstasy, as when based 
upon the sacred hymn poured forth from many fervent 
human hearts. At the conclusion of the psalm, 1 again 
looked round me ; and either my eyes deceived me, or 
every face was brightened with a purer glow,— radiant 
with a heart-felt satisfaction, and prepared to join with 
deeper and more earnest fervour in the sacred services of 
the place and day. 

It were tedious repetition to be equally minute in de- 
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scribing the other psalms that were sang during the pro- 
gress of divine worship. Suffice it to say, that the 
tunes were, with equal taste and judgment, all selected 
from among those old and venerated melodies, which 
can never be listened to, nor sung, but with feelings of 
deep solemnity. Nor was the effect impaired by ha- 
ring them ushered in by any gaudy prelude, or conclu- 
ded by any high- wrought but unmeaning finale. All 
was plain, simple, impressive ; and at the dismissal of 
the congregation I mingled among them, but saw not 
one dissatisfied countenance, nor heard one word which 
even hinted disapprobation. 

Thus have 1 with unmixed delight beheld what I 
longed, but scarcely dared to hope for — the introduc- 
tion of instrumental .music into a Scottish Church. Let 
us hope that the example will be immediately and uni- 
versally followed. The barriers of ancient prejudice, so 
long deemed impregnable, have been broken through, 
and no calamity has followed : let none be any longer 
dreaded. Shall the established church permit herself to 
remain behind her more rigid sister ? I trust she will 
not. I trust ere long to near in all her temples the 
praises of the Almighty sung as by David of old, the 
sweet pttlmi«t of Israel, at once with the heart, the lips, 
and every fitting accompaniment, which may tend to 
elevate into sablimer rapture the holy song of true *nd 
pure devotion. 

I am, sir. 

Your most obedient, Ac. 

X. Y. Z, 

Eoinbuboh, Jan* 20, 1829. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. IIL 

tr I were to be terrified by omens, I should defer this 
letter to some more auspicious day. Since yesterday 
morning up to this hour, twelve at noon, London has 
been enveloped in a shroud of fog, black and pungent as 
the smoke of its sea-coal. That glorious canopy, the 
sky, is as cheerless as the close of. an ill.spent life ; and 
the dim figures traversing the streets appear to the op- 
pressed fancy like the hope-abandoned souls seen by 
Vathek, hurrying to and fro in the hall of Eblis. In 
the churches and the shopa, the glimmering of tapers 
(we do not speak it profanely) has ill atoned for the ab- 
sent light of heaven. Within the last ten minutes, a 
dull circle of - fire baa appeared in that part of tbe fir- 
mament where the sun ought to be ; and by its aid I 
endeavour to address you. 

You may possibly wish to hear a little about the Co- 
losseum, of which the newspapers have said so much. 
When completed-p-which, for lack of funds, 1 fear it will 
not be for many months— the Colosseum will gratify 
visitors of every age. It was a daring adventure in the 
pleasant little man who projected it, and who has 
brought it to its p r es ent state of forwardness ; and upon 
that very ground it bids fair, in the end, to remunerate 
him amply. There is, most decidedly, no place of 
amusement in or near London, to rival this as laid 
down in Mr Horoor’s plan, to which it is rapidly ap- 
proximating. His hope, of an immediate return is 
chiefly derived from foe subscriptions to the Club, the 
rooms for which constitute a leading division of the 
buildings. One of these I consider very fine ; it is about 
a hundred feet in length. I stood beside a pane of the 
d own glass intended for its windows, and seeing it over- 
top me, inquired its altitude ; the answer was seven foet. 
Honor's ideas are magnificent, and it were a pity that 
they should be dnc um scribed for want of the wbere- 
withaL Tbs Club will, 1 undmstind, have the sup- 


port of high rank and fashipn- The principal novelty 
in its constitutional arrangements will be, perousiiqp to 
every member to introduce two ladies. 

Last week brought forth a new play at Drury, a 
new musical drama at Covent Garden, and a t ran shite d 
opera at the ultra-fiurainal Surrey. The play, mis- 
called a tragedy, is entitled “ Caswmlbn." It was fa- 
thered by a Mr Walker, author of * Wallace," — al- 
though both foe living aad tbe dead possess a share hi 
its fraternity ; the claim, however, is ucfcwqrfoyctatend- 
ing. The piece is a sluggish melo-drema; and after de- 
lighting the swinish multitude for sundry n ghts, will 
quietly be gathered to its kfod* The Covent Garden 
novelty was splendidly produced, end fairly acted; but 
not one note of the “ Nymph of the Grotto" will ever 
reach popularity. The Surrey affair, originally French, 
music and all, is an agreeable trifle, under tbe attractive 
suburban title of “ My Old Woman," Laporte and a 
French company are drawing fashionable audlencea to 
tbe English Opera-house. Laporte is foe chief favour- 
ite among the male performer*, and Jenny Colon, a vi- 
vacious and clever girl, is the flower of the actresses. A 


powerful auxiliary is expected in the person of Jenny 
Vertpr6, for whom, it is mid, Coulaincourt Due do Vi- 
cenza entertained a particular respect. 

The whispers in tne literary circles are hardly worth 
echoing. The proprietors of annuals are all agog about 
the illustrations for nest year. Some of the leaders con- 


template improvement in the literary department, and 
what is exceedingly sensible, speak of a higher price for 
authorship. Allan Cunningham is at work upon Ihe 
lives of British painters and sculptors, for Murray's 
Biographical Series. This is a most suitable employ- 
ment for Allan's judgment, experience, and honesty. 
I believe he has Hogarth now in hands. I would spend 
more praises on Cunningham, did I not think him guilty 
of a similar offence to that for which the countryman 
voted banishment to Aristides— every body praises him. 
This is a long epistle, and I fear a dull oner-font 
foink of the atmosphere, and foe thia time fotgtvnme. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DESOLATE. 
By Henry G, BeU, 


The mark of Cain is on my. brow, 

Apd in my soul a deeper curse, 

And *tis with scorn that even now 
I weave my feelings into verse ; 

For what has verse with them to do ? 

Or why should song of mine reveal 
Thoughts foreign to foe vulgar crew. 

Who yelp round genius’ chariot wheel? 

ii* 

Yet gushingly the song rolls oa ;<** 

The tale of pereion and of guilt 
Assumes, untaught, a loftier tone, 

And on the page, like blood-dreps spilt, 

The fierce words glare before mine eyes, 

And bounds my poise, and throbs my brain; 
And in my ears a deep vofoecriee— 

“ The past ! the peat !—4t comes again !” 
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III. 

I tell not of her peerless charms, — 

By me— by all — their spell was felt ; 

They could have roused a world to arms, 

And round her conquerors would have knelt : 

I tell not of the queenlike grace 

Endiademed upon her brow ; 

Why waste weak Words?— I see her face^— 

O God ! it shines upon me now ! 

X. 

She loved another /—They were wed. 

I saw the bridal train, and stood 

A breathing corpse— a form of lead. 

They left me to my solitude.— 

I started wildly from my trance. 

In handfuls tore away my hair. 

And taking for my god blind chance, 

I wander’d forth— I know not where. 

IV. 

And what was I ?— In outward form 

An abject and a vulgar thing ; 

For o’er me, like a darkening storm, 

Pale ugliness sat gibbering ; 

And if the mind within redeemed 

Its outer case— its worthless shrine— 

They knew it not,— it never gleamed 

Thro’ features so deformed as mine. 

XT. 

My life became a feverish dream ;— 

I think I sought a foreign land, 

And saw strange faces round me gleam, 

And join’d an outlaw's roaming band : 

I got inured to scenes of blood. 

Yet can I not remember how ; 

Upon my mind there fell a cloud, 

And that cloud is on it now. 

V. 

Yet there were moments, fraught with pride, 

When I have felt my inward power ; 

And walked erect with haughty stride, 

As if bold beauty was my dower ; 

And often, with a glistening eye, 

“ Shall mind,” I taught myself to say, 

“ A portion of eternity. 

Bow down before the idol day ?'* 

XII. 

I’ve sat on rocks alone at night, 

And howl’d to every wind that blew ; 

I've pray'd that there might fall a blight 

Upon my head, instead of dew. 

I've made my haunt with desert beasts, 

And loved to see their gory fangs ; 

I’Ve mingled with them at their feasts, 

And watch’d their victims’ dying pangs. 

VI. 

’Twas well ;— they own'd my mental might ; 

Yet not the less they pass’d me by ; 

Or when I join’d their revels light. 

They look’d with cold averted eye : — 

All except her, — she sought me out ; 

She ever met me with a smile ;— 

Heaven ! how I scorn’d the rabble rout, 

Whom I had envied so erewhile ! 

XIV. 

Years passed, and left with me no track. 

Save 8Hch as marks uncertain dreams ; 

At length it chanced I wander’d back, 

And look’d and saw my native streams. 

I saw her house ! — the setting sun _ * 

Had bathed it in a holy calm ; * 

My mood was changed ; and one by one . t 

Thoughts stole into my heart like balm. w 

VII. 

True— true— most true ! I dared not think, 

But wildly drank the poisoning cup ; 

I stood upon the dizzy brink. 

And gave myself to madness up. 

Oh ! never mprtal loved as I ! 

Love ! ’tie a word profaned and vain ; 

XV. 

I ventured near. Beneath a tree 

A sad and grey-hair’d man I spied ; 

I named her name “ Alas !” said he, 

“ Scarce three hours since my lady died !’* 

I look'd and trembled ; but to me 

There was no meaning in his words ; 

Dead ! No ! that horror could not be,— 

I caught the voice of singing birds ! 

It was a rapturous agony— 

’Twas burning tears that fell like rain. 

VIII. 

But did she love me? — Does the sun 

Love the base worm its heat brings forth ? 

Could she — the bright— the glorious one— 

On me bestow— (by Heaven ! there’s mirth— 

A horrid mirth in such a thought ! ) 

On me bestow her world of light. 

With all its starry glories fraught, — 

On me,— « thing of hopeless night ? 

XVI. 

Unquestioned and unquestioning, 

The house I entered, and 1 heard 

Nought but a hushed low whispering, 

That scarce the solemn silence marr’iL 

I walk’d at once into the room — 

The awful room in which she lay 

I found her ready for the tomb,— 

Y I knelt beside the stiffen’d clay. 

IX. 

’Twas only pity /—Burst my brain ! 

That damning thought ! she pitied me ! 

The common boon each wretch might gain. 

Was all that she had given to me ! 

'Twas charity— ay, call it that — 

In charity her smiles she gave, 

As bounty to the beggar’s brat, 

Whom gold from penury may save ! 

XVII. 

Tempt me no more— I dare not write— 

1 might blaspheme the earth and sky ; 

They buried her — I saw the sight — 

I know that she is dead— and I — 

A crazed, bewildered man, live on,— 

My life a vision— heaven a dream— 

The soul a mist— the heart a stone — 

Away lathings are not what they seem ! 
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anecdotes about them ; but which are, in point of fact, 
little more than a tissue of silliness, egotism, and vanity. 
2d, Dr Mason Good , of whose life so very full an ac- 
count has been recently published by his friend, Dr 
Olinthus Gregory. Dr Good was an industrious and 
worthy man. His medical works are infinitely sup^ior 
to his theological ; the utility of the former is Jikcly 
to give them a permanent value ; the latter will, in all 
probability, perish. 3d, Lady Caroline Lamb y a lady of 
singular genius and eccentric character, whose fate ac s 
quires an additional interest from being, to a certain de- 
gree, connected with that of the greatest poet of the day, 
and who, in the course of her life, became intimately 
acquainted with all the most illustrious persons of Eng- 
lahd, France, and Italy. Yet it appears very doubtful 
whether any one of the three works she has left behind 
her — “Glenarvon,” u Graham Hamilton,” and u Ada 
Rheis ” — is destined to be long remembered. 4th, Sir 
Henry Torrens , as brave a soldier during war, and 
as useful a one during peace, as this country evo$ 
possessed. 6ih, Captain Clapperton, one of 
merous and undaunted travellers whom 
sent forth to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge, and to fall victims to their aar n (dUlH 
sing spirit, lie died at Sackatoo, in 
13th of April 1827* (Kh, Harry Sloe Van 
unfriended scholar, with genius enough to ma^^H 
ambitious of winning for himself a name, but not euoogh 
to enable. him to achieve his own fortune, and escape 
from me 'bitternedfc-of disappointment. We ure afraid 
he was but one of many who, in the present stau? n|^L 
literary world, may be met with every day, toiling oi® 
an obscurity that is lightened only by the secret lamp 
burning within their own souls, and over whose untime- 
ly fate mankind are ever willing to drop the late and 
useless tribute of a tear. 7th, Archdeacon Coxe , whose 
numerous Biographical works will long continue to be 
referred to with no common interest, exhibiting, os they 
do, so much research, accuracy, and learning. 8th, The 
Rev. Legh Richmond , a useful and notable roan in his 
day and generation. 9th, Henry Necie y to whom pre- 
cisely the same remarks apply as have been made with 
regard to Van Dyk. 10th, Her Majesty the Queen 
Doxvager of WurUmberg , eldest daughter of George 
III., a very amiable personage, whose memoirs one 
reads because she was a queen ; and as it is not every 
day that a queen dies, it is consequently only now and 
then that we have an opportunity of ascertaining how 
very dull a life most of them lead. 1 1th, General Sir 
Niel Campbell , who, at Sierra Leone, whither he had 
been sent as Governor, closed ingloriously a distinguish- 
ed military career, and added another argument, if such 
were needed, in favour of the propriety of allowing that 
pestilential colony to be howled over by the beasts of 
the desert. 12th, The Earl of Liverpool , a statesman 
whose name will live on the page of history, and of 
whose character, moral and intellectual, posterity will 
be best able to judge. And 13th, Dugald Stevart , 
probably the most illustrious name of all, tha memoir 
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The Annual Biography and Obituary for the year 1829. 

Vol. xiii. London. Longman and Co. 1829. 

Biography is the connecting link between the li- 
ving and the dead. When a great man dies, nearly all 
that the survivors can do for him is to write and read 
his Memoirs. If he has left behind him in his works 
the picture of a great and original miud, it is not un- 
likely that even posterity may take an interest in his 
sayings and doings, and feel anxious to acquire some- 
thing like the personal acquaintance which was enjoyed 
by his oon temporaries. Nor is this simply the gratifi- 
cation of an idle curiosity. The future must in all cases 
be guided by the pa>t ; and when the map of the lives 
of those who have preceded us is spread out before ns 
for our examination, it is more than likely that it may 
teach us to avoid many, of the dangers w hich surround 

■ arrive, by a directer road, at 
a tend. Few, perhaps, peruse 
u this avowed purpose ; but 
jr are calculated, impercepti- 
i gives them a moral import- 

ich has i)Qw existed for thir- 
extremay propqymnciples^ 
and with much respectability. Its design nftto furnish 
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of whose life has been furnished expressly for the “ An* 
nusl Obituary” from original and authentic sources, 
and which we shall now proceed, without farther pre- 
face, to lay before our readers, as at once the best spe- 
cimen of the work, and a piece of writing, in itself, 
highly interesting and instructive 

DU6ALD STEWART, Esq. 

Author of “ The Philosophy of the Human Mind 
and formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh . 

“ Duoald Stewabt was the only son who survived 
the age of infancy, of Dr Matthew Stewart, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, and of 
Marjory Stewart, daughter of Archibald Stewart, Esq., 
one of the Writers to the Signet of Scotland. His fa- 
ther, of whom a Biographical Memoir has been given 
to the public by his distinguished successor in office, 
the late Mr Playfair, is well known to the literary world 
as a geometrician of eminence and originality. His mo- 
ther was a woman remarkable for her good sense, and 
for great sweetness and kindliness of disposition, and 
was always remembered by her son with the wannest 
sentiments of filial affection. 

“The object of this brief notice was born in the College 
of Edinburgh, on the 22d of November, 1753, and his 
health, during the first period of his life, was so feeble 
and precarious, that it was with more than the ordinary 
anxiety and solicitude of parents that his infancy was 
reared. His early years were spent partly in the house 
at that time attached to the Mathematical Chair of the 
University, and partly at Catrine, his father's property 
in Ayrshire, to which the family regularly removed every 
mer, when the Academical Session was concluded, 
p of seven, he was sent* to the High School, 
distinguished himself by the quickness and 
of his apprehension, and where the singular 
it with which he caught and transfused 
gnage the ideas of the classical writers, 
ticular remark of his instructors. 
vin£ completed the customary course of education 
at this seminary, he was entered as a student at the Col 
le ge_pf Edinburgh. Under the immajfctc instatfftkm of 
^■fl^nathematidan and teacher affl father,Wt may 
^^^Vbe supposed that he made an early proficiency in 
^^recact sciences ; but the distinguishing bent of his 
philosophical genius recommended him in a still more 
particular manner to the notice of Dr Stevenson, then 
Professor of Logic, and of Dr Adam Ferguson, who 
filled the Moral Philosophy Chair. In October, 177L 
he was deprived of his mother ; and he, almost imme* 
diately after her death, removed to Glasgow, where Dr 
Reid was then teaching those principles of metaphysics 
which it was the great object of his pupil's life to incul- 
cate and to expand. 

“ After attending one course of lectures at this seat of 
learning, the prosecution of his favourite studies was in- 
terrupted by the declining state of his father's health, 
which compelled him, in the autumn of the following 
year, before he had reached the age of nineteen, to un- 
dertake the task of teaching the mathematical classes. 
With what success he was able to fulfil this duty, was 
sufficiently evinced by the event ; for, with all Dr Mat- 
thew Stewart’s well-merited celebrity, the number of 
students considerably increased under his son. As soon 
as he had completed his twenty-first year, he was ap- 
pointed assistant and successor to his father, and in this 
capacity he continued to conduct the mathematical stu- 
dies in the University, till his father's death, in the year 
1785, Vhen he was nominated to the vacant chair. 

“ Although this continued, however, to be his ostensi- 
ble situation in the University, his avocations were more 
varied. In the year 1778, during which Dr Adam Fer- 


guson accompanied the Commissioners to America, he 
undertook to supply his place in the Moral Philosophy 
Class ; a labour that was the more overwhelming, as he 
had for the first time given notice, a short time before 
his assistance was requested, of his intention to add a 
course of lectures on Astronomy to the two classes which 
he taught as Professor of Mathematics. Such was the 
extraordinary fertility of his mind, and the facility with 
which it adapted its powers to such inquiries, that al- 
though the proposal was made to him and accepted on 
Thursday, he commenced the Course of Metaphysics 
the following Monday, and continued, during the whole 
of the season, to think out and arrange in his head hi 
the morning (while walking backwards and forwards in 
a small garden attached to his father's house in the Col- 
lege), the matter of the lecture of the day. The ideas 
with which he had thus stored his mind, he poured forth 
extempore in the course of the forenoon, with an elo- 
quence and a felicity of illustration surpassing in energy 
and vivacity (as those who have heard him have remark- 
ed) the more logical and better-digested expositions of 
his philosophical views, which he used to deliver in his 
maturer years. The difficulty of speaking for an hour 
extempore, every day on a new subject, for five or six 
months, is not small ; but when superadded to the men- 
tal exertion of teaching also, daily, two classes of Ma- 
thematics, and of delivering, for the first time, a course 
of lectures on Astronomy, it may justly be considered 
as a very singular instance of intellectual vigour. To 
this season he always referred as the most laborious of 
his life ; and such was the exhaustion of the body, from 
the intense and continued stretch of the mind, that, on 
his departure for London, at the close of the academical 
session, it was necessary to lift him into the carriage. 

“In the year 1780, he began to receive some young no- 
blemen and gentlemen into his house as pupils, under 
,his immediate superintendenc e, am ong whom wer e to be 
numbered the late Lord RelhdMfc the^Uto 
’ Lothian, Basil Lord Daer, Ike Cue ^ 

Mr Muir Mackenzie of ‘G ■ 

Glassford. In the summer 
tinent for the first time, having acKHSIjiT' 

Marquis of Lothian to Paris ; on hiajriMHKW^^' ; 
in the autumn of thtsame year, hjMmtrriMT«^P^^> 
| marine, a daughter of Neil Bannlne, Esq., a me^K^ 
i in Glasgow* 

“In the year 1 7 G.">, during which Dr Matthew Stew- 
art's death eeaurred, die Umitb of Dr Ferguson render- 
ed it expedient for him to'iliscontmue his official la- 
bours in the University, and he accordingly effected an 
exchange of offices with Mr Stewart, who was transfer- 
red to the Class of M oral Philosophy, while Dr Fer- 
guson retired on ths salary of Mathematical Professor. 
In the year 1787, Mr Stewart was deprived of his wife 
by death ; and, ritfefol lowing summer, he again visited 
the Continent, inJHnnanv with the late Mr Ramsay of 
Bam ton. Af- 

“ These s Up indications of the progress of the ordi- 
nary occurr4J|K of human life, must suffice to convey to 
the n .Tiler an idea of the connexion of events, up to the 
peril' 1 when Mr Stewart entered on thatsphere of action 
in which he laid the foundation of the great reputation 
| whi u acquired as a moralist and a metaphysician. 
Hra^Hngs are before the world, and from them pos- 
tesflpay be safely left to form an estimate of the ex- 
cefreMe of his style of composition — of the extent and 
variety of his learning and scientific attainments— of the 
singular cultivation and refinement of his mind — of the 
purity and elegance of his taste — of his warm relish for 
moral and for natural beauty— of his enlightened bene- 
volence to all mankind, and of the generous ardour with 
which he devoted himself to the improvement of the hu- 
man species — of all of which, while the English lan- 
guage endures, his works will continue to preserve the 
indelible evidence. But of one part of his fame no me. 


npany with the late Mr Ramsay of 
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menial will remain bat in the recollection of thosewho 
bare witnessed hie exertions. As a public speaker, he 
was justly entitled to rank among the very first of his 
day ; and, had an adequate sphere been afforded for the 
display of his oratorical powers, Ins merit in this line 
alone would bare sufficed to secure him an eternal re- 
putation. Among those who have attracted the highest 
admiration in the senate and at the bar, there are still 
many living who will bear testimony to his extraordi- 
nary eloquence. The ease, the grace, and the dignity 
of his action ; the compass and harmony of his voice, 
its flexibility and variety of intonation ; the truth with 
which its modulation responded to the impulse of his 
feelings, and the sympathetic emotions of his audience ; 
the dear and perspicuous arrangement of his matter ; 
the swelling and uninterrupted flow of his periods, and 
the rich stores of ornament which he used to borrow from 
the literature of Greece and of Rome, of France and of 
England, and to interweave with his spoken thoughts 
with the most apposite application, were perfections not 
any of them possessed in a superior degree by any of the 
most celebrated orators of the age ; nor do I believe that 
in any of the great speakers of the time, (and I have 
heard them all,*) they were to an equal extent united. 
His own opinions were maintained without any over- 
weening partiality ; his eloquence came so warm from 
the heart, was rendered so impressive by the evidence 
which it bore of the love of truth, and was so free from 
•H controversial acrimony, that what has been remark- 
ed of the purity of purpose which inspired the speeches 
of Bratus, might justly be applied to all that he spoke 
sod wrote ; for he seemed only to wish, without further 
reference to others than a candid discrimination of their 
errors rendered necessary, simply and ingenuously to 
disclose to the world the conclusions to which his reason 
had led him : ‘ Non malignitate aut invidia, sed aim- 
pfiriter etjngenue, judicfcqp animi sui detexiaae.* 

• ^ syfrer being three years a widower, he mar- 

Are y Cranptatyp, a daughter of the Hon. 
^^l^^iCranstoun, aiHpStto which he owed much of 
|b*7jjpB|nent happiness of his life. About this time 
fe W^Mippear to nave been that he first began to ar- 
ta&gMpe of his metaphysical papers with a view to 
publication. At wliat period he deliberately set him- 
self to think systematically on these subjects!* uncer- 
bta* That his mind had been habituated to such re- 
flections from a verv early period is sufficiently known. 
He frequently alluded to the speculations that occupied 
bis boyish, and even his infant thoughts, and the suc- 
cess of his logical and metapbyiical studies at Edin- 
burgh, and the Essay on Dreaming, which forms the 
Fifth Section of the First Part of the Fifth Chapter of 
the First Volume of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, composed while a Student at the College of Glas- 
gow in 1772, at the age of eighteen, are proofs of the 
strong natural bias which he possessed for such pursuits. 

It is probable, however, that be did not follow out the 
inquiry as a train of thought, or commit many of his 
pZL* 0 before his appointment in 1785 to the 

™cs*orihip of Moral Philosophy gave a necessary and 
steady direction to his investigation of metaphysical 
truth. In the year 1792 he first appeared before the 
public at an author, at which time the First Volumettf 
™ e Philosophy of the Human Mind was given t oltt 
world. While engaged in this work he had contract# 1 
the obligation of writing the Life of Adam Smith, the 
Author of the Wealth of Nations, and very soon after 
be had disembarrassed himself of his own laboars, he 
fulfilled the task whieh he had undertaken— the Bio- 
graphical Memoir of this eminent man having been 
^jd at two several meetings of the Royal Society of 
*“hiburgb» in the months of January and March, 1793. 

J Pitt, Pox, Sheridan, and Windham, and of all 

* no * e who have been Urine rinoa their time. 


In the course of this year also, he published the Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy, — a work which he used as a text- 
book, and which contained brief notices for the use of 
his students of the subjects which formed the matter of 
his academical prelections. In March, 1796, he read 
before the Royal Society his account of the Life and 
Writings of Dr Robertson, and in 1802 that of the Life 
and Writings of Dr Reid. 

“ By these publications alone, he continued to be known 
as an author till the appearance of his volume of Philo- 
sophical Essays in 1810 $ — a work to which a melan- 
choly interest attaches, in the estimation of his friends, 
from the knowledge that it was in the devotion of his 
mind to this occupation that he sought a diversion to his 
thoughts, from the affliction he experienced in the death 
of his second and youngest son. Although, however, 
the fruits of his studies were not given to the world, the 

{ >rocess of intellectual exertion was unremitted. The 
eading branches of metaphysics had become so familiar 
to his mind, that the lectures which he delivered very 
generally extempore, and which varied more or less in 
the language and matter every year, seemed to cost him 
little effort, and he was thus left in a great degree at 
liberty to apply the larger part of his dav to the prose- 
cution of his further speculations. Although he had 
read more than most of those who are considered learned, 
his life, as he has himself somewhere remarked, was 
spent much more in reflecting than in reading ; and so 
unceasing was the activity of his mind, and so strong 
his disposition to trace all subjects of speculation that 
were worthy to attract his interest up to their first prin- 
ciples, that all important objects and occurrences fur- 
nished fresh matter to his thoughts. — The political 
events of the time suggested many of his inquiries into 
the principles of political economy his reflections on 
his occasional tours through the country, many of his 
'speculations on the picturesque, the beautiful, and the | 
sublime and the study of the characters of his frieods 
and acquaintances, and of remarkable individuals with 
whom he happened to be thrown into contact* many of 
his most profound observations on the sources of the va- 
rieties and anomalies of human nature. 

“ In the period which intervened between the publica- 
tion of Ur first volume of the Philosophy of the Human 


Mind, 4R>*he appearance of his Philosophical Essays, 
he produced ana prepared the matter of all his other 
writings, with the exception of his Dissertation on the 
Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, pre- 
fixed to the Supplement of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Independent of the prosecution of those metaphy- 
sical inquiries which constitute the substance of his se- 
cond and third volumes of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, to this epoch of his life are to be referred the 
speculations in which he engaged with respect to the 
science of political economy, the principles of which he 
first embodied in a course of lectures, which, in the year 
1890, he added as a second course to the lectures which 
formed the immediate subject of the instruction previ- 
ously delivered in the university from the moral philo- 
sophy chair. So general and extensive was his acquaint- 
ance with almost every department of literature, and so 
readily did he arrange his ideas on any subject, with a 
view to their communication to others, that his col- 
leagues frequently, in the event of illness or absence, 
availed themselves of his assistance in the instruction of 
their classes In addition to his own academical duties, 
he repeatedly supplied the place of Dr John Robison, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy. He taught for seve- 
ral months during one winter the Greek classes for the 
late Mr Dalzel: he more than one season taught the 
mathematical classes for the late Mr Playfair : he de- 
livered some lectures on Logic during an illness of Dr 
Finlayson ; and, if I mistake not, he one winter lec- 
tured for some time on Belles Lettres for the successor 
of Dr Blair. 
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M In l f 88, he wu induced once more to open hi* house 
for tbe reception of pupils ; and in this capacity, the late 
Lord Ashburton, the son of the celebrated Mr Dun- 
ning, the present Earl of Warwick, the present Karl of 
Dudley, Lord Palmerston, his brother the Honourable 
Mr Temple, and Mr Sullivan, the present Under-Secre- 
tary at War, were placed under his care. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, though not an inmate in his family, was 
resident at this time in Edinburgh, and a frequent guest 
in his house, and for him he contracted the highest 
esteem ; and he lived to see him, along with two of his 
own pupils, cabinet ministers at the same time. Justly 
conceiving that the formation of manners, and of taste in 
conversation, constituted a no less important part in the 
education of men destined to mix so largely in die 
world, than their graver pursuits, he rendered his house 
at this time die resort of all who were moat distinguish- 
ed for genius, acquirement, or eleganoe in Edinburgh, 
and of all the foreigners who were Ted to visit the capi- 
tal of Scotland. So happily did he succeed in assorting 
his guests, so well did he combine the grave and the 
gay, the cheerfulness of youth with the wisdom of age, 
and amusement with the weightier topics that formed 
the subject of conversation to his more learned visitors, 
that his evening parties possessed a charm which many 
who frequented them have since confessed they have 
sought in vain in more splendid and insipid entertain- 
ments. In the year 180(1, he accompanied his friend 
the Earl of Lauderdale on his mission to Paris ; and he 
had thus an opportunity not only of renewing many of 
the literary intimacies which he had formed in Prance 
before the commencement of the Revolution, but of ex- 
tending his acquaintance with the eminent men of that 
country, with many of whom he continued to maintain 
a correspondence during his life. 

44 The year after the death of his son, he relinquished 
his chair in the University, and removed to Kinneil 
House, a seat belonging to his Grace the Duke of Ha- 
milton, on the banks of the Frith of Forth, about twenty 
miles from Edinburgh, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in philosophical retirement. From this place 
were dated, in succession, the Philosophical Essays in 
1810 ; the second volume of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man mind in 1813; the Pr«*liminarv Dissertation to the 
Encyclopedia ; the continuation of the second ‘’part of 
the Philosophy in 1827 * and finally, in 1828, the third 
volume, containing the Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers of Man ; a work which he completed 
only a few short weeks before his career was to dose for 
ever. Here he continued to be visited by his friends, 
and by most foreigners who could procure an introduc- 
tion to his acquaintance, till the month of January, 
1822, when a stroke of palsy, which nearly deprived 
him of the power of utterance, in a great measure inca- 
pacitated him for the enjoyment of any other society 
than that of a few intimate friends, in whose company 
he felt no constraint. This great calamity, which be. 
reaved him of the faculty of speech, of the power of ex- 
ercise, of the use of his right hand, —which reduced him 
to a state of almost infantile dependence on those around 
him, and subjected him ever after to a most abstemious 
regimen, he bore with the most dignified fortitude and 
tranquillity. The malady which broke his health and 
constitution for the rest of his existence, happily im- 
paired neither any of the faculties of his mind, nor the 
characteristic vigour and activity of his understanding, 
which enabled him to rise superior to the misfortune. 
As soon as his strength was sufficiently re-established, 
he continued to pursue his studies with his wonted as- 
siduity, to prepare his works for the press with the as- 
sistance of nis daughter as an amanuensis, and to avail 
himself with cheerful and unabated relish of all the 
sources of gratification which it was still within his 
power to enjoy, exhibiting, among some of the heaviest 
infirmities incident to age, an admirable example of tbe 


serene sunset of a wdKspeat Hfe of cl assical efcga ace j 
and refinement, so beautifully imagined by Ciceros 
‘ Quiete, et pure, et deganttr actse atatia, placida ec 
lenis aenectua.’ I 

44 In general co m p an y, his manner bordered on reserve ; 
but it was the comitate conMta gra vitae, and belonged 
more to the general weight and authority of his charac- 
ter, than to any reluctance to take his share in the cheer- 
ful intercourse of social life. He was ever ready to ac- 
knowledge with a smile the happy sallies of wit, mad no 
man had a keener sense of the ludicrous, or laughed 
more heartily at genuine humour. His deportment and 
expression were easy and unembarrassed, dignified, ele- 
gant, and graceful. His politeness was equally fine 
from all affectation, and from all premeditation. It was 
the spontaneous result of tbe purity of his own taste, and 
of a heart warm with all the benevolent affections, and 
was characterized by a truth mid readiness of tact that 
accommodated his conduct with nndeviadng pro pri e ty 
to the circumstances of the present moment, and id tbe 
relative situation of those to whom he addressed himself. 
From an early period of life, he had frequented the bent 
society both in France and in this country, and he bad 
in a peculiar degree the air of good company. In the 
society of ladies ne appeared to great advantage, and to 
women of cultivated understanding, hit conversation 
was particularly acceptable and pleasing. The immense 
range of his erudition, the attention he had bestowed to 
I almost every branch of philosophy, his extensive ac- 
quaintance with every department of elegant literature, 
ancient or modern, and the fund of anecdote and infor- 
mation which he had collected in the course of his in- 
tercourse with the world, with respect to almost all tbe 
eminent men of the d&v, either in this country or in 
France, enabled him to find suitable subjects for the en- 
tertainment of the great variety of visitors of all descrip- 
tions, who at one period frequented his house. In his 
domestic drele, his character appeared in its most amia- 
ble light, and by bis family he was beloved and vene- 
rated almost to adoration. So uniform and sustained 
wa the tone of his manners, and so completely was it 
the result of the habitual influence of the natural ele- 
gance and elevation of his mind on his external demean- 
our, that when alone with his wife and children, it hard- 
ly differed by a shade from that which he maintained in 
the company of strangers ; for although his fondness, 
and familiarity, and playfulness, were alike engaging 
and unrestrained, he never lost any thing either of his 
{pace or his dignity : 4 Necvero tile in luce modo, atqoe 
m oculis civium, magaus, sed intus domiqne praatan- 
tior.* As a writer of tbe English language,— as a pub- 
lic speaker, — as an original, a profound, and a cautious 
thinker, — as an expounder of truth,— aa an in st ructs 
of youth,— as an elegant scholar — as an accomplished 
gentleman in the exemplary discharge of the social 
duti es,— in uncompromising consistency and rectitude 
of principle, — in unbending independen ce, — i n the 
warmth and tenderness of bis domestic affectians,— in 
sincere and unostentatious piety,— in the purity and in- 
nocence of his life, few have excelled him : and, take 
him for all in all, it will be difficult to find a man, who, 
to so many of the perfections, has added so few of the 
imperfections, of human nature. 4 Mihi quidem quaa- 
quam est subito ereptus, vrvit tamea, aeraperque vivet ; 
virtu tem enim amavi ilHus viri, qua extmeta non est ; 
nee mihi soli venatur ante ocnlos, aui Mam semper in 
m a nih ua habui, sed etiam poateris ent clara et insignia.’ 

44 Mr 8tewmrt*8 death occurred on the 1 1th of June, 
1828, at No. 6, Ainalie Place, Edinburgh, where he had 
been for a few days on a visit. 

44 The reihaina of this distinguished philosopher were 
interred in the Cauoogate churchyard. The funeral 
proceeded as a private one till it reached the head of the 
North Bridge, whan it was joined by tbe Profoaaovs of 
the University, in their gown s , two and two, p w ssdsd 
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by the msee-beam, the junior members being in front, 
tod the Principal in the sear. After them came the 
Magistrates and Council, preceded by the regalia and 
officers, the Lord Provost in the rear. Next came the 
hearse, drawn by six horses, with three baton-men on 
each ride, and then followed the mourning-coaches aad 
private carriages, with the relations and friends of the 
de c eas e d. 

u A meeting ttnk place in Edinburgh, a few days after, 
to consider of erecting a monument to Mr Stewart's me- 
mory. The Lord Chief Commissioner presided, and 
said, 4 he felt peculiarly gratified with the honour of 
being placed in the chair on the occasion, both on ac- 
count of the admiration he had always entertained 
for the highly-gifted individual whose loss had been the 
esuse of the meeting, and because be believed himself 
ts be the only man now alive who had witnessed one of 
the ssrliest displays of Mr Stewart's extraordinary pre- 
cocity of talent and of taste. It was an Essay on Dreams, 
delivered in a society of students in Glasgow, when be 
wss eighteen years of age. And such was his lordship's 
admiration of it at the rime, and so vivid his recollection 
evea now, that he felt himself justified in saying that it 
evinced those powers of profound thinking, ingenuous 
lessoning, beautiful illustration, lofty generalization, and 
almost unequalled felicity of expression, which form the 
charm of Iris subsequent works. Taking this circum- 
stance along with that well known to the gentlemen pre- 
sent, that Mr Stewart had written the prefatory notice 
to his last book a few wc?ks before his death, at the age 
of seventy-five, he could not help mentioning it as a 
pond example of a human intellect remaining for so 
bag a period connected with a mortal body, in a state 
of pun splendour, increasing to the last.' ” 


SoOort and Saints ; or. Matrimonial Monewores. By 

the Authors of the 44 Naval Sketch-book-” 3 vols. 

London. Henry Colburn. 1833. 

We ire told in the Preface to this book (for, like 
Leigh Hunt, we are conscientious readers of Prefaces,) 
that it is the joint production of a 44 naval officer," and 
a 44 templar." The internal evidence afforded by the 
work itself convinces us that this statement is no ruse. 
Nothing can be more dissimilar than the pictures it pre- 
sents of life afloat and life on shore. The former are 
sketched with spirit and accuracy ; the latter are dull, 
▼olgar, and moot uninteresting. Considering it as a 
novel, which it aims at being, the book is entitled to 
very Httle commendation, for there is no plot, no variety 
of character, and no diversity of incident. Whenever 
die sea is lost sight of, the writing degenerates into the 
most common millinery drivel. Only three females 
are introduced. One is the heroine, who has nothing 
earthly to do, except to play the part of acoquetririi heart- 
less girl; another is the heroine's mother, who, we are told, 
bs‘* saint," though it scarcely appears what that means, 
Rules* that she is a very disagreeable woman ; and the 
third is a Miss Wilson, the heroine's friend, a perfect 
nonentity, who is occasionally spoken of, but who never 
teems to speak herself. Nearly all the males are nauti- 
cal characters ; we therefore suppose the 44 templar" to 
he guilty of the female creations, and also of one man 
stature— a Doctor Senna, a disgusting, pettifogging, 
CRuitry practitioner, whose very name Is a dose. The 
w templar," accordingly, we set down for a person of 
very small intellectual dimensions, and as one who has 
hat succeeded in putting as extinguisher upon the 
^WBtation of his friend, the 44 naval officer." The said 
officer, however, has some metal in hten, and if there is 
•Qy thing good in the book, it is he we have to thank 
wh. Out of the three volumes, we are at sea for at 
* volume and a half, and though ewea hero these 


*s no powerful delineation of character, the accurate 
knowledge of nautical technicalities, and the minute de- 
scriptions of the life which sailors lead on board ship, 
possess an interest, and afford a degree of amusement, 
which render a display of any very superior talent un- 
necessary. 

The truth is, that any one who can describe, with 
tolerable graphic correctness, the strange scenes of a 
sailor's existence, is sure to secure a pretty numerous 
class of readers. Sailors themselves will peruse his 
pages, because they are personally interested in their 
contents ; and landsmen, without presuming to criticise 
a style of writing which they only imperfectly under- 
stand, look into them in hopes of obtaining some in- 
formation regarding a class of the community, whose 
habits and feelings are so little in unison with their 
own. We had last week occasion to allude to the ex- 
traordinary events which characterise the life of a sol- 
dier ; but a sailor's is still farther removed from the 
usual routine of humanity, and it consequently still 
more likely to become the subject of curiosity to die un- 
initiated. There is something, which they who are con- 
fessedly 44 land-lubbers" can scarcely comprehend in 
the feelings and character of one who, from bis boyhood, 
has made the ocean his country, and a ship his home. 
He seems to be freed at once from the ties and from the 
wants of nature. Of the world round which he sails, he 
knows nothing but the mere external appearance of the 
coasts. He leads a bold, adventurous, wandering life, 
which to ail the rest of mankind appears ineffably un- 
comfortable, but which to him habit renders not only 
agreeable, but absolutely necessary. Then with what 
rapture does he spend his first week on shore, after a 
| long and perilous voyage ! With what new and de- 
lightful emotions does he look upon the panorama of 
crowded and active society ! Dr Johnson said, that the 
man who had interest enough to get into jail, should 
never think of going on board a ship ; but Dr Johnson 
was 44 a fresh-water swab" of the most inveterate de- 
scription, and probably did not know the difference be- 
tween the 44 loosen" and the 44 halliards," or between 
the 44 sheets" and the 44 sails." He conld have no 
sympathy with the sailor, and knew not that 

u The strange shapes of the mighty deep 
To him as children are." 

Dr Johnson would have had no chance on the quarter- 
deck. If he had said to the Captain, — 44 Recollect, sir, 

I am the celebrated lexicographer the Captain would 
probably only have answered, — 44 Recollect, air, I can 
seize a fellow up, and give him three dosen." 

As we have said, therefore, or meant to say, the in- 
terest of this book entirely depends upon the sketches it 
contains of naval manners and adventures. We shall 
give one or two specimens, and leave those who are in- 
terested in such matters to read the rest of the three vo- 
lumes at their leisure. The following is the final catas- 
trophe of a naval engagement, the whole particulars of 
which are very graphically detailed 

BOARDING THE ENEMY. 

44 Whilst thus animating his men, and taking advan- 
tage of a partial cessation iff smoke to point with pre- 
cision himself a gun at his advenary's rudder, he ima- 
gined he perceived through the port-bole the enemy's 
main-mast beginning to totter. He waited a few se- 
conds at the breech of the gun to satisfy himself that no 
optical illusion had flattered his sight. 4 Hurrah 1* cried 
he, 4 1 thought 1 couldn't be deceived.' He was not 
The next lee-lurch brought the American's taunt and 
towering spar, with all its lower and lofty yards, wide- 
spread canvass, and heavy rigging, tumbling over the 
side into the water with a tremendous crash, and preci- 
pitating five of his deadliest marksmen, uninvited, into 1 
the dread malm* of Neptune. 
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“ Deprived of his after sail, the enemy’s vessel he- 
came nov unmanageable, and fell on board the Spitfire, 
hooking, with the flukes of his best bower-anchor, the 
weather fore-rigging of the British brig. This oppor- 
tunity was not overlooked by Burton, who, seizing his 
sabre, which lay unsheathed on the capstan, brandished 
it aloft, shouting, in a tone which was heard distinctly 
along the Spitfire's deck, whilst the fire of both ships 
slackened — 1 Stand fast — stand fast your fire — follow 
me every man that can raise a cutlass 1* 

“ Fast as he flew to gain a footing on the enemy’s 
deck, he soon found himself not the foremost of about 
forty of the British, who mounted the side, swung them- 
selves, sword in hand, on the enemy’s forecastle, and 
tumbled pell-mell amongst the Americans, who now 
crowded forward to repel the invaders. The Spitfires 
had been so long engaged amid fire and smoke, that the 
latter had begrimed not only their faces, but naked 
bodies, which were here and there palely seamed by 
streams of sweat, which ran from their burning temples. 
The effect of excessive excitement was, in more than one 
instance, contrasted by the sunken eye of exhaustion 
which too visibly betrayed a frame deserted by nature, 
though a heart sustained by all-enduring valour. From 
these appalling appearances, heightened by the clotted 
gore with which many had besmeared themselves in 
heaving the mangled dead overboard, or the fresh blood- 
gouts which streamed down from their own green 
wounds, the assailants assumed, if not the aspeet of 
fiends, certainly the most formidable resemblance to 
those wild warriors who hideously paint and tattoo their 
bodies preparatory to battle. 

“ The moment they reached the enemy’s deck. Bur- 
ton, leading on his men, was met by the master, a 
powerful, strong-built, resolute-looking man, armed 
with sword and pistol ; the latter be levelled with keen 
eye at the British officer, which, happily for him, flash- 
ed in the pan. Foiled in his aim, he flung the treache- 
rous weapon full at his adversary’s head, carrying off 
the lieutenant's hat, and slightly scalping him. Burton 
now rushed on his huge antagonist, and they crossed 
swords, a weapon in the use of which he was peculiarly 
expert. A few seconds had hardly elapsed ere the 
Columbian Ajax lay stretched on the deck. The victor 
strode over the body, and cheered on his men to the at- 
tack. Fierce and resolute was the contest, where no- 
thing but valour could compensate for the disparity of 
numbers. 

‘‘ The roar of cannon had now subsided, and was suc- 
ceeded by the clink and clatter of brittle blades, which 
not (infrequently broke short in their handles, disap- 
pointing meditated revenge, and often occasioning the 
loss of the assailant's life for that of the assailed. The 
Americans were slowly dislodged from off* their fore- 
castle, fighting foot by foot. 

“ Burton, elate with his success, eagerly sought the 
American captain, who, in consequence of rile loss of 
both his lieutenants, was compelled to lead on his men 
alone, whom he now successfully rallied to a desperate 
charge, in which they beat down the British blades with 
the weight of their muskets’ but-ends. Perceiving the 
Spitfires were beginning to give way, Burton shouted 
with energy, 4 Hold on — hold on your own, my lads !’ 
At this moment the well-known voice of the boatswain, 
who led on a few fresh hands, was heard roaring in the 
reur — ‘ Make a lane there ! I told the bush-fighting 
beggars I’d sarve ’em out ! Hurrah ! for Sallyport /' 
His furious haste into the thickest part of the combat, 
kindled afresh the spirit of emulation. Burton, thus sup- 
ported, soon gained the quarterdeck, driving before him 
the enemy, who now tore down the fire-screens, and 
tumbled down the hatchways, in the utmost consterna- 
tion. 

a This opportunity, it may be supposed, was not lost 
| on some eager blades, for inflicting tne broad R, as they 

term it, on the heads of several, as they vanished below, f 
without picking their steps. I 

44 4 Ship the gratings, and secure them below,' said 
Burton. 

44 4 Maybe Dan won’t do that same,* said an Irish 
waister, who had spent four long years peeping through 
the bars of a French prison — 4 It's mvsdf, my joy, that 
likes to be looking at the inimy on the right side o* the 
gratin'.’ 

44 The 4 gratings were shipped,’ and a marine sentinel 
placed over each. At this moment of complete triumph, 
an incident occurred, not without its parallel in the 
history of the late war, however revolting to humanity. 
Whilst the sentinel on the main-hatchway grating was 
peaceably occupied in this duty, he was deliberately shot 
by a cowardly ruffian from below. The fury and sa- 
vage hate which this atrocity on the part of the van- 
quished excited in the British was such, that it required 
all Burton's presence of mind and powers of persuasion 
to repress their appetite for revenge, and the infliction 
of summary and ample retribution on the offender. 
Whilst some shouted aloud for the marines to fire on 
them below, others, headed by the boatswain, tore up the 
gratings, and were with difficulty prevented, by Burton’s 
prayers and menaces, from descending sword in hand 
amongst the prisoners ; who, now alarmed at the con- 
sequence of their treachery, cried for quarter, and begged 
to be allowed to give up the offender. 

“ Over this unhappy man’s fate it is perhaps best to 
draw the veil. Aware of the certainty of his doom, he 
was handed struggling on deck. 

w Wanton cruelty, under circumstances of such dead- 
ly exasperation, makes retaliation justice ; and it may 
be anticipated, that in punishing a crime so atrocious, 
had the offender 4 a thousand lives, their full revenge 
had stomach for them alL' 

44 Here a scene of the most extraordinary exhilaration 
and extravagant joy ensued, surpassing all power of 
language to describe. A thousand tongues appeared to 
be unloosened at once.; — congratulations, gratitude to 
Heaven, and the effusions of affectionate friendship, 
embodied themselves in short sentences. — 4 Thank God ! 

— thank God !’ — 4 Well, Bill, my boy, I can swear you 
were first aboard.’— 4 Hurrah ! for old England l’ — Didn't 

I tell you her main-mast ’ou’d go ? — I’ll bet a week's 
grog there’s one o' my own chalking in it now.’ — The 
slaughter-house did the job.* — 4 D — n their eyes, they 
fought hard for it, too ! Nothing like boarding, after 
all!' — 4 Didn’t I back you, Bob, like a trump?* — 

4 My eyes and limbs ! how the beggars tumbled below !* 

_. 4 Bloody wars ! how we sarved ’em out !* 

44 These strains of triumph were, however, at times 
interrupted by a volley of imprecations and oaths, 
which, however unsuitable to the morality of our times, 
were, in Jack's opinion, perfectly suitable to the dignity 
of the occasion. The young men seemed nearly deli- 
rious with joy at the result of their first encounter, 
shouting and flourishing their cutlasses, and dancing 
like madmen on the decks ; whilst their seniors flung 
away their weapons, to grasp each other by the hand, 
and exchanged the most affectionate congratulations. 

44 The boatswain swore to his mate, 4 D — n his eyes ! 
but he’d make him a bishop ;’ — buf again recollecting 
himself, as if he had yet a duty to accomplish, he sum- 
moned the Spitfires to celebrate their triumph in due 
form, shouting, like Achilles of old, 4 Come, boys, 
freshen your nip — rig your roarers, and stand by for 
three thundering cheers. — All ready ? — Wait for the 
pipe— Now — now then.’ The welkin rung with their 

4 Hurrah 1 Hurrah ! 1 Hurrah ! ! !’ 

44 4 And one for coming up 1’ cried Brace, accompany- 
ing each cheer with his 4 call,’ and terminating the 
fourth with his chirping pipe of belay. 

44 Had Homer, Ovid, or any bard of antiquity, de- 
scribed the effects of these singular shouts of triumph 
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the fabled god of the ocean would, doubtless, have been 
introduced gracing their victory with his presence, and 
waving his trident over the brave tars as a tribute of ad- 
miration to their courage. — We are not poets— -the 
reader must, therefore, content himself with learning,— 
that, roused by the uproar, old Neptune raised his 
hoary head from the briny deep, only to smile at the 
frolics of his favourite sons.”— Vol. III. p. 259 — 69. 

As the above extract is a long one, we have only room 
left for the following anecdote of 

A LIEUTENANT OF THE RIGHT SORT. 

M Well, then — what sort are the rest o* your offi- 
cers ?— kase, you know, one chafed strand's enough to 
condemn a whole cable. What sort o’ chaps are 
they? 

w Why, there’s the first lieutenant, to be sure, gets 
sometimes a-head of his reck’ning — does things hand 
over hand, in a hurry ; but {here's the boy,” said the 
bowman, pointing to Burton, who was too far a-head 
to overhear their conversation— u that’s the boy as can 
box the brig about ; he can do more with the watch than 
t’other could do with all hands. He’s the smartest 
young fellow I ever see'd in my day, and never axes a 
man to do more nor he can do himself. I ’members 
one morn, lying moored at Spithead, when the first leaf- 
tenant was ashore on leave, and he was left dicky aboard, 
sod, bekase we wasn’t first, as usual, in crossing to’- 
galiant yards— may I never see light, if he didn’t 
send the sticks up and down thirteen times, afore he 
piped to breakfast; and the twelfth time, he got so 
vexed, (what no man afore ever see’d in the ship,) that 
he sings out to Bob Law, the second captain of the fore- 
top, as was rigging the upper yard* arm at the time — 

* Either you or me,’ says he, ( Mister Law, ’s a tai- 
lor.* — 4 / served my time to the sea,' sap Bob— ‘ Then 
the sea Barred out a lubber ,' says t’other. That puts 
Bob, you know, so much on his pluck, that, singing out 
loud enough for all hands to hear him aboard, * I'd 
like,’ says Bob, ‘ to see the fellow in the fleet, as could 
rig an upper-yard-arm smarter nor me.’ — 4 You would, 
would ye ?* says the leaftenant, with the blood flying 
op in his face — 4 Here, Stowel,’ says he to the master, 

4 send the yards up,’ says he ; and flying forward, he 
flings off* his coat on one of the guns, runs aloft like a 
lamp- lighter, and afore he gets fairly a-foot in the top, 
he sings out, ‘ Sway away, master; damn it, don't 
wait for me, man 1* Well, you know, though there 
wasn’t a man in the brig that wouldn’t go farther, ay, 
farther than Fiddler’s Green, for him, — still it wasn’t 
in nature, you know, to let poor Bob be beat by a gem- 
man ; so, you see, they makes the devil’s own run with 
the yard rope, to sway the upper-yard-arm out of his 
fist ; but he was too sharp for 'em all — for he levelled 
it so well at the mast-head, as he held thelift-and-brace 
in both hands, that the stick flew through ’em just like 
a fair leader ; and there was the fore-to’-gallant yard 
across, ay, half a minute afore the main was rigged.” 

u Well,” said Tiller, “ I suppose Mr Law, as you 
calls him, looked a bit blue ?” 

w Why, you may suppose he dropped his peak, as 
*oon as the leaftenant comes down on deck, and says, 
i with a sort of swagger, 4 There, my man, you see,' 
lays he, 4 you see I never axes another to do what I 
couldn’t do better myself !’ — ‘ Well,’ says Bob, cheer- 
ing np a bit so as to clinch the concern at once, 4 I 
declare to my God, sir,’ says be, 4 1 axes your pardon ; 
but I didn’t think ’twas in mortal man to beat Bob 
Law at any thing aloft— and I’m blowed,’ said he, 4 if 
I turn my back to another in the fleet, ’sides yourself.’ 

I I doesn’t know whether this palaver o’ Bob’s pleases 
i the leaftenant or no ; but I knows, ever since, they've 
1 both taken together, as nat’ral as brandy and water.” 
— VoL L p. 42—5. 


These are spirited passages ; and there are many such, 
intermingled with a great deal that is tedious and trashy. 
The name of 44 Sailors and Saints” is very inappro- 
priate ; and we cannot countenance or approve of the 
ridicule which is throughout the work attempted to be 
thrown, without any just distinction, upon the religious 
part of the community. 


A Treatise on the History , Constitution, and Forms of 

Process of the Bill-Chamber, S[c, Ac. By Thomas 

Beveridge. Edinburgh. Bell and Bradfute. 1828. 

This work has already been a good many weeks be- 
fore the public ; but a law book ought not to be re- 
viewed with the rapidity of a new novel, and a9 the sub- 
ject is, to those who interest themselves in such subjects, 
of more than a mere ephemeral importance, a few ob- 
servations will not yet he too late. 

It was by the publication of the 44 Tyro's Index,” 
a printed card pointing out the rotation of Lords Ordi- 
nary and other such matters, for the session, which ap- 
peared periodically, that Mr Beveridge first became 
known to the legal public as an author ; at least we are 
not aware of any thing having previously emanated from 
his pen. When the able work of Mr Ivory upon the 
Forms of Process had become, in a great measure, a dead 
letter, in consequence of the sweeping changes introdu- 
ced by the Judicature Act, and the Acts of Sederunt pro- 
mulgated immediately afterwards, Mr Beveridge assu- 
med a higher position, and laid before the public two thick 
octavos, containing a statement of the judicial forms in 
the Bill Chamber, Court of Session, Teind Court, and 
Jury Court. It was not a little injudicious, and so 
time has shown, to bring forward a work of this de- 
scription at such a period, when the new forms had not re- 
ceived the commentary of experience, nor the corrections 
which practice would show to be indispensable. Of 
course, the work, in so far as these important changes 
were concerned, could amount to nothing more than a 
meagre analysis or repetition of the Statute and Acts of 
Sederunt, and there was scarcely a hope of its continu- 
ing to be authority for three months. Accordingly, a 
succession of decisions settled many points not indicated 
in Mr Beveridge’s work ; while a succession of Acts of 
Sederunt, by introducing many important alterations, 
speedily rendered it an unsafe and dangerous guide. It 
seems the author contemplates bringing out a supple- 
ment, which will contain these alterations ; but this, at 
the beat, will be a piece of awkward patch- work ; and 
the work, even as it originally stood, did not appear to 
us to be skilfully executed. 

Mr Beveridge's next performance was the construc- 
tion of an Index to the consolidating Act of Sederunt of 
11th July 1828, which was stitched up and sold along 
with the Act itself, by authority of the Court. To this 
Index we alluded some weeks ago, when we observed 
that it was as long as the Act itself, and that it had con- 
tributed to in crease the price of the Act, which we com- 
plained of as exorbitant. We cannot help thinking that 
the public were entitled to have the Act of Sederunt sold 
alone, without this voluminous and unauthoritative ap- 
pendage, leaving it to be purchased by those who de- 
sired it ; and one of two conclusions is inevitable,— either 
the Act was very ill drawn up, to require so prolix a 
commentary or paraphrase, — or, that commentary was 
very superfluous. We are certainly of the latter opinion ; 
and we cannot understand the anomalous phenomenon 
of an Index as large as the work whereto it applies. 

But Mr Beveridge, thus taken under official patron- 
age, and especially now that he has added to his other 
works the treatise on the Bill Chamber under review, 
assumes the important attitude of genera dispenser of 
the forms of process. He seems to have vindicated to 
himself this essential and extensive department as his 
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own peculiar province ; and, in the following observa- 
tions, we shall have in view his qualifications ior the 
task he has thus assigned himself. 

While the prior works upon the Bill Chamber, espe- 
cially the short manual of Mr Scott, were confined to 
the mere mechanical forms by which bills were managed 
and proceeded in, Mr Beveridge has taken a wider range, 
and embraced, within the scope of his observations, the 
legal competency of the various sorts of bills. He com- 
mences with a history of the Bill Chamber, from its first 
institution downwards, and shows a disposition fairly 
to exhaupt the subject Rad this plan been distinctly 
formed, and carried into full completion, there is no 
doubt that a great desideratum would have been sup- 
plied. But, in our humble apprehension, many breaches 
and chasms have been left in the execution, which spoil 
the symmetry and hurt the utility of the Treatise. W hat 
is it, for example, to tell us, in the brief phrase of the 
Act of Parliament, that advocation is competent from 
an interlocutory judgment on the ground of 44 contin- 
gency,” — without a word of explanation as to what 44 con- 
tingency ” is, or where it is held to exist, and where 
not ? Or what instruction do we get from the maxim, 
that in suspensions of decrees pronounced inforo by the 
Court of Session, the reasons “ must be very strong and 
solid , and not such as fall under the objection of com- 
petent and omitted ?” We shall immediately see that 
the author can be more diffuse where there is much less 
occasion for it 

Two faults are observable in the book, which seem 
the contradiction of each, other, — an excess of arrange- 
ment, and a want of arrangement In his anxiety to be 
systematic, the author has frittered down his subject in- 
to so many heads, that the continuity of detail, which 
alone can communicate clear ideas of the subject, is al- 
together sacrificed. Separate chapters are devoted, for 
instance, to 44 Bills of Advocation,” 4fc Sifts,” 44 Certi- 
ficates by the Clerk to the Bills,” 44 Intimations, Peti- 
tions for leave, &c. in thelnferior Courts,” 44 Intimations 
and certified copies in the Bill-chamber,” 44 Transmission 
of Inferior Court processes.” This disjointed account 
can no more impart an easy or natural conception of the 
process, than the exhibition of the separate tesselke 
could give the mind a faithful impression of the finish- 
ed mosaic. From this cause also a great deal of repeti- 
tion has arisen. The subjects were so naturally and 
strongly connected, that, in their unnatural disruption, 
a view of any one could not be given, without recalling 
the kindred features of several others. The following 
paragraphs, for example, are mere repetitions of each 
other:— 119 and 281, 57 and 284, 160 and 297, 318 
and 445, 91 (in part) and 338, 374-5 and 545, 460-1 
and 479, 4&3 and 546-7-8-9, &c. The subject of Ad- 
vocation of Action above forty pounds in value is dis- 
cussed three several times. There are other superflui- 
ties, too, which appear quite misplaced in a practical 
work ; and among these not the least observable is the 
detailed account given of two several systems of review- 
ing Bill-chamberlnterlocutors, both now superseded by 
a third. In the obsolete regulations, which related to 
the merest matters of form, we defy the most resolute 
antiquary to pick out a single grain of either instruction 
or amusement ; and a still greater inconvenience arises 
from the fact, that by neglecting to separate the obso- 
lete from (he existing rules, with sufficient care, it is 
rendered, in some instances, difficult to perceive the dis- 
tinction. We venture to say, that by lopping off repe- 
titions and useless redundancies, about a sixth part 
might be subtracted from the size of the book, and a 
great improvement effected upon it 

But the first and most essential requisite of a law book 
ife accuracy ; and where that appears. It forms a cloak 
capable of covering a multitude of sins. The author's 
qualifications, in this respect, we are not going, gene- 
rally, to impugn. Yet we must confess, that here and 


there we can discern symptoms of carelessness. For in- 
stance, we are informed that 44 Billa of Advocation, on 
the head of contingency or incoropetency, may be pass- 
ed without caution. Also Bills of Advocation in order 
to Jury Trial.” Now, the last class of bilk not only 
44 may*' but musty be passed without caution. It is 
said (par. 253) that the Ordinary may order w ritt en 
Answers to a Bill of Advocation of the interlocutory 
judgment, on the head of incompetency or contingency, 
44 in virtue of 1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 38, sec. 1,” although 
the statute cited has no relation to interlocutory judg- 
ments. It is stated (par. 274) that a written Answer 
may be received to a Bill of Advocation, of a final judg- 
ment of the Judge- Admiral, in a mercantile cause ; al- 
though, in the same paragraph, it is virtually admitted 
that the matter is regulated by the 6th Geo. IV., which 
expressly prohibits such answers. It would lay a heavy 
tax, we suspect, on Mr Beveridge's ingenuity, to recon- 
cile the following paragraphs 44 159. When a bill Is 
I passed on caution, caution must be found within four- 
teen days ; and if this is not done, the charger is enti- 
tled, in like manner, to have the bill refused , in respect 
of 00 caution ; and on obtaining a certificate by the 
clerk of the refusal, may go on with his diligence, just 
as if the bill had never b<?en presented 1 "— “ 308. But 
in the case of a passed bill, if caution shall not be found 
in due time, no motion is made to have the MU refused ; 
a certificate of no caution is sufficient authority to goon 
with the diligence, and also to get decree for expenses.** 
We forbear to press this matter father, but must ad- 
monish Mr Beveridge, that inaccuracy, of all faults, in 
a work of this description, can least easily be forgiven. 

Wishing to give the author all due credit for a fkir 
share of industry, research, and Intelligence, we can ot 
conclude without offering a suggestion, that natural ar- 
rangement, compression, and propriety of diction, should 
receive more of his attention, than is indicated by this 
Treatise on the Bill-Chamber. Under Mr Beveridge'S 
hands, the forms of the courts have swelled into unna- 
tural dimensions ; and, including the original work on 
the Forms of Process, the present publication on the 
Bill-Chamber, and the forthcoming Supplement,— the 
whole set will cost about two guineas or upwards, while, 
in our opinion, every branch of the subject might be 
comprehended considerably within the capabilities of a 
single guinea. 


A Glance at 44 That which is past." A Sermon preach- 
ed on the Evening of Sabbath, January 4, 1629. By 
the Rev. W. C. Arneil, Minister of Regent Stmt 
Chapel, Portobelio. Edinburgh. Wangh and Innas- 
1829. 

Judging of Mr Arneil by this Discourse, we should 
suppose him to be sincerely anxious for the spiritual 
happiness of his flock ; and with his abilities, zeal, and 
industry, capable of being of much service to them. 


NEW MUSIC. 


44 Light of my heart , awake /” A Serenade. Written 
by J. C. West, Esq. Music composed and arranged 
by John Turnbull. Published by Alexander Robert- 
son, Edinburgh. 

Poets and Musicians are a kindred race. Poets 
there are in almost every village, of whom the great 
world never hears any more than they do of the autum- 
nal primroses which lift up their heads retiringly under 
the green hedgeways. In like manner there is scarcely 
a town of anytize which does not possess a musician of 
finer taste, tact, and science, than the rest of his fellow- 
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citizens, wen-known tn the said town and vicinity for Ms 
anneal concerts, for his own pleasant voice, deep-toned 
and melodious, and for the numerous- lit tie aha Of Ms 
own com position, with which he has long delighted the 
cognoscenti of the place. Sometimes, (though often too 
rarely,) circumstances enable him to take a bolder flight, 
and by the publication of his most successful efforts his 
genius becomes better known and more appreciated. Mr 
John Turnbull of Ayr is one cf those whom ire are 
glad to have it in our power to bring more widely into 
notice* His musical taste has been well cultivated, and 
his style of composition, without being destitute of cha- 
racter, is chaste and simple. The song before us, in B. 
flax, is a very pretty melody with an exceedingly appro- 
priate piano- forte accompaniment ; and, what is of im- 
portance in all songs, the music and words are well 
adapted for each other. We advise Mr Turnbull to pro- 
ceed as he has commenced ; he is following the footsteps 
of his deceased countryman, R. A. Smith, and it is not 
unlikely that he may be one of those destined to make 
up to us for his loss. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


RBC0LLRCT10N8 OF A PARSONAGE. 

TBS MI HI STS X AT HOME. 

M Yon will sever And yourself at home and comfort- 
able,** said one of my most re s pectable fanners to me on 
the day after my settlement, “ unless you rent as much 
ground as, along with your four acres of glebe land, 
will keep a man and a couple of hones."— So to it 1 
went. 

I rented a small farm, contiguous to the glebe, which 
my p redece s sor, who was a sensible, well-doing man, had 
fanned (but at a lower rent) successfully before me; 
and I contrived, at the very first market, by the assist- 
ance of the said friend, to select a strong pony, for the 
double purpose of riding and form labour, together with 
an old grey mare and a curly-headed urchin of seven- 
teen, from a great variety of beast and human samples 
there produced. For a few weeks things went on pretty 
smoothly. The maids and the man arranged pretty wel^ 
and 1 saw the labours of the season proceeding without 
much annoyance; but, anon, matters went otherwise. 
My man quarrelled with the one maid, and became fully 
intimate enough with the other ; — ray ploughs, barrows, 
carts, and all manner of crooked and pronged utensils 
were to pay ; — the old grey mare became lame of the for 
leg (by this time I wished both her and her leg far 
enough) ; — and my amphibious pony had twice nearly 
broken the minister’s neck ; in foci, his knees were now 
witnesses against him in any market, and he was of no 
service whatever in tiding. Andrew found that he would 
not draw without the aula mare, and the auld mare again 
figured rather awkwardly on her lame leg. 

Thus, things came to a stand ; and, instead of enjoy- 
ing myself, and my family, and my flock, and my various 
ministerial duties, as I was wont to do, I was kept in 
constant 44 hot water." The smith’s grim phiz and long 
bill I will never forget ; the carpenter was more modest 
and leas importunate ; yet still “ carts were carte, and 
harrows were harrows." Another pair of hones would 
coot me a penny; and my old cattle were, in fret, 
unmarketable. I fairly 44 cut and ran." I went to 
the laird — begged to be off— renounced tny lease— paid 
one year's rent— sold the grey mare to an egg man, and 
the brown pony to the gauger— rouped my plough, 
grapes, hows, and wheelbarrows — and commenced with 
the second year on a reduced establishment, and under 
In actual loss of more extent than I cere to make public, 
a was now dependent on the as sis tan ce of mygecd neigh- 


bours (and good and kind they were) for the labouring 
of ray glebe acres, which I still reserved to feed a cow, 
and keep at the same time, aa my friend the farmer ex- 
pressed it, “roughness " about the house. My glebe, 
to be sure, was pi ughed, sowed, and harrewed, but at 
the convenience of those who gratuitously offered and 
gave their services ; consequently, it was seldom laboured 
in season, or sufficiently. 44 Thistles grew instead of 
wheat, and cockle instead of barley ;" every year my 
outs were shorter in the legend thinner on the head than 
formerly, till at length, one very dry season. I could 
have carried the who! * grain produce of my three acres 
home on my back. “ A mouse might have sat on its 
hind legs eating the top pickle of it." My cow, too, 
gradually udstimed herself or was mistimed by the maids 
whose duty it was to attend to her. She seldom was in 
milk till midsummer, and the blankets were carried from 
the servant’s bed, I could observe, to lift her, after the 
spring weather had returned ; yet poor, and skinny, and 
feeble as she was, she cost vie a great sum, under the 
general designation of fodder. Happily for me, she 
was fairly suffboatsd one evening on new uncut potatoes, 
and I skint the byre door for ever. I let my glebe to a 
neighbouring farmer, to him, namely, who had all along 
guided me In my measures— took him bound to supply, 
at market price, my family with milk, cheese, and but- 
ter— and immediately applied to tire heritors for a gar- 
den-wall. 

This application, as I had not even the semblance of 
an enclosure, was immediately and effectually granted; 
and I saw, in a few months, a rood of good rich land 
around my front door, fairly enclosed with a stone and 
lime fence, from six to eight feet in heignt. I was now 
in my element ; and I knew it, the moment that I saw 
the last stons placed over the gate of my I 

all the form of that Edou happi ne ss, which Adam ex- 
perienced. I Manned, dug, hedged, planted gooseber- 
ries. pears, apples, cherries, plums, pease, beans, straw- 
berries, onkms, leeks, carrots, turnips * together with 
every assortment of border ornament, from & splendid 
sun-flower, to the sweet-scented waU-florier. and migno- 
nette. Bees I procured, and they wrought, fought, 
hived, and bussed about me. Arbours I constructed in 
every context Seats I erected, stationary and movable. 
Laburnums, ivy, sweet-brier, moss-roses, all manner of 
sweet-looking or smelling things, rose around me, as if 
by the wand of enchantment. 1 locked my garden gate, 
and, placing myself in a sunny comer, ana under the 
shads of shrubberies of my own planting, I read — Bos- 
ton P No — Picten f No— —Matthew Henry ? No— no 
—no . I retd— Thomson's Seasons. 

When a boy I had been enthusiastic, and, as my 
yean ripened into manhood, 1 had walked with poeta in 
my pocket, and joy, heaving, boating, springing in my 
heart— In glens, along steeps, and adown rivulets. I 
had grasped, and clutched the mist and the darkness in 
my handi^ and almost imagined that I could bring the 
spiritual world into contact with my bodily perceptions. 
When mom advanced in the fervid and fearful voyage 
of life, I had— whether the boat sprang to the wave, and 
trode it downward, or seemed to sink beneath an over- 
powering, overbroken weighty— whether maddened with 
hope or with disappointment— still looked forward to a 
future calm and quietude— to a fixed and a sunny resi- 
dence, where ray heart might float onwards in pesos— 
possessing a consciousness of its own internal capabili- 
ties, yet disdaining, as it were, and refusing to bring 
them into conspicuous and strenuous exercise. My life 
dream had been nearly realised, when cows, carts, and 
all the trumpery of husbandry, had crossed my path, 
and had driven me out again to sea, when already in 
the harboua. But at length and at last, as if by accident, 
and under the guidance of circumstances which I hod 
not the sense or the management to direct, I passed un- 
oons si ouslyinto the happy wattey. I found myself sur- 
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rounded with mountains, with trees, with walls, with 
fruits and fragrance, and in a comer of my own garden, 
reading “ Thomson's Seasons.*’ 

If life has any thing better than this to bestow, I 
should like to hear of it. If a country clergyman, in 
the first blush of his self-wrought happiness, could be 
better employed, I should like to know how. From the 
delightful repose of such feelings, so gently, so sooth- 
ingly agitated, it is that the brightest thoughts, the 
deenest sentiments, the most convincing arguments pro- 
ceed. You may drug the divinity student with gloss 
and commentary you may text-book his leisure hours 
to the last minute he can possibly appropriate ;— you 
may lecture him, question him, convince him, per- 
suade him, instruct him, in fret, and doctrine, and opi- 
nion ; up to the very teeth you may cram him, with 
Mosheim, Clarke, and Paley, but, if you do not win 
and keep his heart, — if his soul is not spread like the 
gossamer of Autumn, over every moving and still object, 
—if he has not, in short, a taste for nature, and a re- 
verence for God, he will, in all probability, take up with 
the clerical fanning and marketing at last. 

The character of a Scotch clergyman stands deserved- 
ly and undoubtedly high— but let him beware of the 
consequences, if he devote himself to secular avocations 
of an engrossing character ; and above all, let him avoid 
“ farming” as he would keep clear of the pestilence. 
His previous habits— his education — his present em- 
ployment, and the whole tenor of his thoughts are, or 
ought to be, at variance with such harassing and en- 
grossing considerations, as farming involves. An aged 
or sick person is dying, and in need of spiritual com- 
forting ; but the minister is out — he is looking after the 
delivery of grain, or the covering of a drain. The text 
on Sabbath leads to a contempt of earthly, in compari- 
son of heavenly possessions; such is the language, and 
the language of the pulpit exclusively, for it is well 
known to every old woman in the parish, that the mi- 
nister never “ sells his hen, mair than ither folk, on a 
rainy day.” Forgiveness of injuries is inculcated 
strenuously, but by one who looks from the church- 
door with somewhat of a sinister aspect upon the man 
who purchased his last thrashing of barley at a shilling 
a-boU below the market-price. The duties of a clergy, 
man are confessedly sufficient to engross his whole 
thoughts and exertions ; and yet u our minister” at- 
tends markets — buys, sells, speculates, and fights on, 
through all the turmoil of a farming life, with the most 
devoted farmer of the neighbourhood. No ; “ we can- 
not serve God and Mammon” — the law ensures every 
minister in the possession of a quarter of an acre of garden i 
land, suitably enclosed and defended ; and within this, 
assuredly, lies the proper sphere of his amusements 
and relaxations. “ Kail yards,” with all their accom- 
paniments of Sabbath retirement, repose, and devotion, 
Live been to me an object of reverential and pleasing 
regard from my youth upwards. It is in the corner of 
the “ yard” that old grannie is to be found and to be 
heard at night-fall — when the soul of the aged ascends 
in “ groanings which may not be uttered” to God on 
high. It is on a tanzied or green turf couch, in an- 
other recess, that the labourer sits, with his children 
around him, and that his careful partner narrates to him 
her in-door doings during the week — that all the roll- 
ing childhood spreads ‘itself out in freedom and reli- 
gious attention, whilst Scripture stories are told, chap- 
ters are read, questions are put, and psalms are repeat- 
ed. It is from this little neuk of property that kail- 
blades or leaves are brought— when the pot is on — a n d 
that a hungry and a numerous family are regaled with 
viands of the most wholesome and delicious character. 
What his “ kail-yard” is to the labourer, his manse- 
garden, comprehending in it the character both of kit- 
chen-garden and orchard, is to the minister. It is his 
study— his closet— his drawing-room. Here he read s — 


meditates ■■ feels raves —romps with his children, or 
domesticates with his wife. Here he listens to the song of 
evening and of morn, watching all the various stages of 
nest-building, and incubation ; and here, too, he becomes 
acquainted with every tree in its bud — its blossom— its 
setting— its promise— its full-grown fruit ; till autumn 
cany him again back into winter— and he be left to ru- 
minate, in gleesome anticipation, on the snow-drops and 
daisies of returning spring. 

T. G. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF ORGANS INTO PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCHES. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

Sir, — I crave your forbearance to a few remarks sug- 
gested by the letter of “ X. Y. Z.” in your last number, 
on the subject of the introduction of an organ into the 
Relief Chapel in Roxburgh Place. The writer talks of 
this as a ‘‘bold innovation upon the severe limits af- 
fixed by ancient prejudice r — a pleasing proof of the pro- 
gress made by true liberality and sound good feeling 
and he trusts that “the Established Church will not 
permit herself to remain behind her more rigid sister.” 
Now, in my humble opinion, the Church of Scotland is 
behind no establishment on the face of the earth ; and 
if it is wished to effect any innovation upon her modes 
of worship, let that innovation be based upon reason or 
Scripture, and not upon the practice of any other esta- 
blishment, held out for her imitation. The Church of 
England came into existence at the fiat of a sanguinary 
ana tyrannical monarch ; while the Scottish Church was 
the fruit of the enlightenment and piety of her people, 
whose blood was cheerfully poured forth in its defence. 
There is then no reason for assuming, a priori, that the 
practices of the English Church, or any other church, 
are worthy of being imitated by us ; and the letter in 
question affords no argument whatever upon the gene- 
ral merits of the question. 

Our venerated Church has been charged with rigidity 
in her tenets, and austere simplicity in her forms ; but 
it has never been, and cannot be, denied that the insti- 
tution, as a whole, exhibits one consistent character per- 
vading it throughout. Her simplicity is not the result 
of accident or caprice, but the effect of a strong and 
guiding principle, attaching its distinctive traces to every 
part of her discipline. Of this principle, and of its ap- 
plicability to ecclesiastical matters, the propriety has 
been questioned ; and 1 am not now to enter upon its de- 
fence ; only I state my own opinion, that the Church, 
who fearlessly trusts her influence and her dignity to 
the naked majesty of truth, assumes a bearing of mud) 
more real loftiness than another who will not let heradf 
be seen except in a holiday suit. 

If then it is true that the simplicity of our country’s 
worship be the indication of a regulating and pervading 
principle,— and if we are asked to permit a departure 
from it in any instance, — it would seem that the proper 
method would be, not to introduce a solitary infraction 
of the system, —one anomalous violation of the harmony 
visible in the whole structure, but to set ourselves to re- 
consider the principle itself, and if it be found erroneous, 
then to depart from it, not in this instance alone, but in 
every point where its influence can be detected. If we 
can persuade ourselves to question and to revise this 
great fundamental feature of our national worship, and 
to loosen what the wisdom of our ancestors has fixed, 
and the lapse of centuries consolidated, — and if we ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that this simplicity is unworthy 
of being retained, then let us, at once, put the new dog- 
ma in force to its full extent,— let us not only have or- 
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gans, but painted windows, glowing with imaged saints, 
— let us hare frescoes on our walls, and crucifixes in our 
hands, — let us kneel at our public prayers, and bow at 
every mention of the name of Christ. AH these are 
44 adjuncts of devotion and nothing can be said in 
favour of one, which does not equally support the rest 
None of these things appear in themselves culpable or 
pernicious ; but they are equally ready for the service 
of falsehood as of truth, and have been much oftener used, 
nay, seem more easily and naturally applicable, for the 
purposes of the former. 

The question then, I apprehend, comes to be, not 
44 shall we have organs or no ?” but shall we abide by, 
or depart from, that great and leading feature which has 
characterized for centuries the Protestant church of 
Scotland ? I am for abiding by it. I am for defend- 
ing it as the palladium of our venerable and blood- 
bought establishment, as the sublimest monument of 
the piety, the intellect, and the philosophy of our coun- 
try : and even independently of its intrinsic merits, I 
am for keeping it simply as one of the parts of that sa- 
cred edifice, whose minutest angle should be touched 
with reverence, — and as one of those strong distinctions 
between Protestantism and Popery, which, if the signs 
of the times do not lie, there is no cause to soften, and 
much reason to preserve, unimpaired, in order that the 
banners of eternal truth may be as different from those of 
falsehood, as their sources, and their natures, and their 
effects, are different. 

There is much more which I could wish to say upon 
this subject, but I cannot encroach farther on your va- 
luable space, excepting to state a single idea with re- 
gard to the improvement of our psalmody. If my ob- 
servations of wnat is going on in public opinion are cor- 
rect, a change is at present taking place in the feelings 
with regard to religion. It had been long unfashion- 
able, especially among the male sex, to think of or pay 
regard to religion : and one of the many indications of 
this sentiment was, its being considered unfashionable 
to sing in church. This frilly weakness, along with 
the general feeling which caused it, is subsiding ; and 
the present time seems to me not unfavourable for an 
attempt to render the vocal music of our churches more 
impressive than the strains that issue from any mecha- 
nical and inanimate source. The new church of St 
Stephen's affords an excellent field for the experiment 
I am about to propose ; and if it were seriously under- 
taken by the excellent person who has been appointed 
its minister, little doubt could be entertained of its sue* 
cess. Let a first-rate precentor be got, part of whose 
stated duty it shall be to instruct the congregation in 
sacred music. Let a few hours in the course of every 
week be appointed for this purpose, and let the church 
be then open to the whole congregation. Let the pre- 
centor arrange the pupils according to the qualities of 
their ears and voices, and accustom them to sing the 
different parts of the psalm tunes in usj, — in which 
employment the monitorial system might, perhaps, be 
usefully applied. Let the precentor's salary be suffi- 
cient to cover this part of his trouble, leaving zeal to be 
cherished by an occasional collection. The great diffi- 
culty would be to induce the congregation, or rather the 
younger part of them — for upon them the scheme would 
mainly depend, to attend the lessons ; but were the sub- 
ject kept in their view from the pulpit, and were the 
minister, by personal exertion, to induce a few leading 
persons to set an example, I think this obstacle would 
soon be surmounted ; and let the system once be fairly 
established, its permanency, if properly cherished bv 
those superintending it, would be completely ensured. 
To a certain extent mis system has already been adopted 
in one or two churches ; but a degree of anxiety corres- 
ponding to the importance of the object, has not been 
manifested for its success* Something of the sort, how- 
ever, upon a great and established system, is impera- 


tively necessary, in order to remove the slur cast upon 
the church by the miserable state of our sacred music. 
It is obvious, that were the whole, or the half, or even 
a smaller part, of a congregation, to be brought to sing 
together in parts, as I have proposed, the effect would be 
sublime in the highest degree. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, . 

SEPTIMUS. 


SCIENCE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MUR- 
DERER BURKE. 

[W k are happy to have it in our power to present our readers 
with the subjoined interesting scientific and phrenological infor- 
mation, connected with a subject which at present engrosses so 
much of the public attention. Every reliance may be placed upon 
the accuracy of the statements, as they have been prepared with 
much care and impartiality. They will be followed up next Sa- 
turday with some additional Acts, and a general View of the in- 
ferences to be drawn from the whole.]] 

The following Craniologtcal Report Was taken a few 
hours after the death of the criminal. The first table 
relates to the size of the head and absolute developement 
of the several Organs ; — the second expresses the gra- 
dations in size, or relative developement of the Organa. 

I. 

INCHES. 

From the Ear to the Centre of Philopro- 
genitiveness, .... 4 8-lOths. 

From ditto to Lower Individuality, 5 

From ditto to Firmness, . • 5 4-IOths. 

From ditto to Benevolence, . . 6 7-lOths. 

From ditto to Veneration, • • 5 6- 10 th a. 

From ditto to Conscientiousness, • 5 

From Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 6 l-8th. 

From Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . 5 3-10ths 

From Ideality to Ideality, ... 4 6-lOtha. 

From Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, 6 8-10ths. 
From Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . 5 9-lOths. 

From Combativeness to Combativeness, 6 5-10ths. 

II. 

Amativeness, very large. Firmness, large. 

Philoprogenitiveness, fulL Individualities, 

Concen trativeness, deficient. Upper, moderate. 

Adhesiveness, full. Lower, fulL 

Combativeness, large. Form, fulL 

Destructiveness, very large. Size, fulL 

Constructiveness, moderate. Weight, fulL 

Acquisitiveness, large. Colour, full. 

Secretivencss, large. Locality, full. 

Self-Esteem, rather large. Order, full. 

Love of Approbation, ra- Time, deficient. 

ther large. Number, full. 

Cautiousness, rather large. Tune, moderate. 

Benevolence, large. Language, fulL 

Veneration, large. Comparison, fulL 

Hope, amalL Causality, rather large. 

Ideality, smalL Wit, deficient. 

Conscientiousness, rather Imitation, full, 

large. 
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Sock k the (bekipe— t of this notorious murderer, 
wbooo Dime has already become a byword for villainy, 
mad will long be perpetuated in the Annals of Crime. 
On this report, however, it is necessary to observe, that 
the principal Organa, included in the genus of “ Pro. 
penalties,” are here represented larger than they could 
have existed during life ; because the measurement was 
taken over the cranial integuments, which, at the pos- 
terior and posterior-lateral parts of the head, are always 
found distended by congestion of blood, in consequence 
of the criminal being thrown upon bis back immediate- 
ly after execution. Our readers will easily understand 
this, when they are info r med, that In oases of death by 
hanging, drowning, lightning, dec. the blood remains 
uncoagulated, and gravitates to those pans of the body 
which rest upon the floor. Hence, in cases similar to 
this, the integuments at the posterior part of the head, 
neck, and back, are inv a r iab l y found in a very turgid 
state ; and it is over this distension that the Phrenolo- 
gical casts and measurements are, after death, always 
taken. For example, in the Phrenological Busts of 
Mary Mackinnon and Haggart, the distance from De- 
structiveness to Destructiveness measures 6 inches ; on 

the naked skull, however, the measurement is only 5 
inches. In the case of Mary Mackinnon, also, from 
Combati veness to Combativsness, measures on the bust 
6 inches 4-lOths, on die skull 4 inches 7-lOths. This 
circa instance in the case of Burke will affect the usual 
number of Organs, including Amativeness , PhUopro - 
genitiveness. Combativeness , Destructiveness, Ac. ; and 
it should be also remembered, that on this account the 
moral and intellectual Organs, — Benevolence, Ideality, 
Comparison, Ac. aae mads to appear relatively leas than 
they actually are. 

On the whole, it will be seen from the preceding 
statement, that the Organs of the Moral Sentiments are 
more developed than was to have been expected from 
what we at present know of the character of Burke. 
The Intellectual Organs also are, perhaps, folly large ; 
but from those in which we are most interested — the 
propensities it the back part of the head — we cannot 
yet draw any very accurate conclusions, for the reasons 
we have above mentioned. Nor, for the same reasons, can 
the bust, which was taken by Mr Joseph, so Thursday 
morning, be considered as any fair criterion, as it was 
taken over the distended integuments. 

Having understood that Mr Combe was to make some 
remarks upon this subject in his Lecture on Thursday, 
tre attended at the Clyde Street Hall. Mr Combe began 
by regretting that it was not in his power to exhibit the 
east of Burke, as he had promised ; two had been taken, 
one by Mr Joseph, and another by Mr O'Neil ; but 
the former was net yet ready to be taken from the mould, 
and the latter having been taken over the hair, was less 
adapted to their purpose. He had himself seen it for 
a short time, but was not yet able to remark upon it. 
He hoped, however, to have it in his power to present a 
cast at his next lecture. In the meantime, he nad been 
informed by an able Phrenologist, that the develope- 
ment corresponded in every particular with die disposi- 
tions manifested by Burke. He said that the character 
of this individual, in consequence of his late atrocities, 
was somewhat obscured from the public eye ; and that 
it should be remembered that he bad, during a consider- 
able portion of his lite, refrained from crime, having 
been for some time in the Donegal militia, and not ha- 
ving committed murder till the thirty-sixth year of his 
age. No former theory of philosophy could explain the 
anomaly of these debasing faculties having remained so 
long inactive, excepting Phrenology. He might also 
add, that he had seen a gentleman who had witnessed 
the dissection of the brain, and who informed him that 
the cerebral organ of Destructiveness was enormously 
large, and that the bone under which it was developed 
was much attenuated, so as to be nearly diaphanous. 


It is not oar iittsfoi to enter at praeat into any 
phrenological controversy ; but we propose returning to 
this subject next Saturday, when we hope to be able 
to add some farther in te re s t in g particulars. As the Li- 
terary Journal goes to press early every Friday morning, 
the present remarks have ham necessarily p r ep are d on 
Thursday. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SEVEN SONNETS TO E— % 

L 

*Tis not the flattering folly of raah youth, 

And oh ! for lees the voice of empty pra&Kfe 
In which so often I have dared to raise 

Thee above human parallel Love ie truth 
In speech no leas than thought, and wanting tMs 
*T would forfeit all the purest of Hs Miss. 

Well may I deem thee something more than those 
Who pass and are forgotten hour by hour ! 

By thoughts of thee light bursts upon Iife*s woes ; 
In thoughts of thee my spirit knows her power ; 

And when, escaping from its daily bounds, 

The current of my soul turns all to thee ; 

Strength not its own my buoyant heart surround% 
And light, which earth hath never seen, 1 ret! 


IL 

Snow me a world where duty undkturVd 
Hath ever held of every heart the rule ; 

Where holy pleasure needs not to be curb’d. 

And sorrow’s discipline forsakes life’s school 
Show me a world where earth and Ay appear 
In beauty so supreme, so pure, so warm. 

That all which stirs our Inmost feelings here 
Shall be to them a shadow or a form ! 

Show me a world where Friendship never foils. 

Where Memory stings not, and where Hope is truth. 
Where Honour stands, and Worth alone prevails ; 

Where Youth is Joy, and Life is ever Youth 1— 

And even such a wieh’d-for world of bliss 
Might roll past me*— if thou remain’dst in thin 


III. 

Bring me a harp from Heaven, If thou wouMst hear 
The just expression of my love for t h e e ,— 

A voice that never thrill’d in human ear,— 

Sounds that have never swell’d on land or sea; 

Or strip the universe of all her power 
By thunder or by winds, to away ths soul ; 

Strip her of beauty, and her nature’s dowe r , 

And place the treasures under my oootroU 
Oh! human tongues wen form’d for skulking feasd» 
To barter with, to eooen or concrete 
They have no words thy sateelhpdrn fr i d ud*— 

They have no power to tell thee what I fed : 
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Is Hwvb rioM) from which time fhliogi came, 

And in the songs of Herron, they'll have a name 

IV. 

Oh ! for an eye of vision so intense, 

That matter gave no boundary to its ken; 

Oh! for an ear of so refined a sense, 

That hescvenly songs cooM reach H in this den 
Of load confcsJon ; and, (would Fate permit,) 

Oh ! for a heart of tendency so pure. 

That nothing could impair or sully it, 

’Mongst all that human natures must endure : 

I would be what my wildest dreams have thought 
Concerning beauty, excellence, and lore ; 

Oh ! I would reach what hut in dreams I’ve sought, 

A pinnacle all human power above,— 

So that My spot less mind might view in me. 

So me t hin g more w o r thy to he loved by thee 1 

V. 

As a sweet voice with unexpected song 
Comes floating through the stillness of the night, 

Out pouring in a stream of deep delight, 

Till tense and soul sink the full tides among 
As gorgeous and magnificent vapours throng 
From sea and land, the lake and rocky height,— 
Whene'er the morning sky grows clear and bright. 
While from the east the daylight sweeps along ;— 

So, oft in lethargy or gloom, there come 
Entrancing, heart-renewing thoughts of thee*— 

So can the light of thy dear memory. 

Call op, from out their undiscover'd home. 

Feelings of pleasure of so glorious dyes, 

I know they yet will shine in God's own skies. 

VI. 

Pziraps thins absence, as some ocean hie 
Brightens through distance, sanctifies thy beauty ; 
And my fend heart o'erw orsh ips thee the while, 

Making that love which else were only duty. 

Wert thou a creature of the world I see, 

Form’d by its crowds— though frowning on its folly ; 
And flaunting with thy sex,— perhaps to me 
Thy form might be leas fekr, thine eye fern holy ! 

Bat as It is, — mefhinks that I have been 
Of other nature at that hour we met ; 

And oft my dreams persuade me I have seen 
An angel who protects my pathway yet ;— 

Thou dwell'st among my thoughts like something nearer 
To Heaven than thebest,— and than the dearest, dearer ! 

vn. 

I heard a votes as if of many waves, 

At midnight, while I lay in troubled sleep ;— 

I raw a dark and winged figure sweep 
Athwart the sky, proclaiming that the graves 
Of Nature’s elements had been prepared, — 

And the world's doom was read. Then roll’d away 
Kingdoms, and hosts, and arts ! Then sunk the day ! 
The stars of Heaven the wide destruction shared,— 

And apace wus Chaos I— till amid the wild 
And stonily expense, I saw thee, as a star. 

Bright and securely beaming from afar, 

And heard thy spirit say, in accents mild, — 
u Hath not our love outlived Its wintry dime,— 

And triumph'd o’er the cares and fears of Time ?" 

E» B. 


ALAS! I CANNOT LOVE! 


A BALLAD. 

By Thomas Atkmton* 

i. 

SwsiT lady, there was nought in ate to win a heart like thine j 
No stamp of honour'd ancestry, that spoke a nobis line; 

Nor wealth, that could that want repay, bad 1 to lure thine eye. 
When aU, but thee and thine, still past'd the boy-bscd coldly by. 


It. 

Can I forget the blushing hour when by thee led to the dance. 
And all the proud who on me lower'd, with many a haughty 
glance? 

A radiant smile there was for me— for them a lofty look ; 

Which graced my very bashfulneas, and gave their scorn rebuke t 

III. 

Betide thee, In thy fetor's belt, emid the fasaqwat throng. 

For me was kept the place of p ri de -far am was given the tong 1 
What had I done— what can I do— my title to approve ? 

Alas 1 this lay is all my thanks— my heart is dead to love. 


IV. 

U is not that my heart b cold, nor yet Ik voWdsamyt 
But that, amid the spring of youth, it feels Itself decay ; 

The wither'd bloom of early hopes, and darings, hope abov* 
Encrust it now, and dim its thine— Alas ! I cannot love ! 


v. 

They tell me that my broken lute once wrought on thee its spell ; 
They whisper that my voice, now mote, in speech could please 
theeweQ; 

Pale brow, blue eye, and Saxon locks, they say, thy heart eewtd 
move 

More than red cheek or raven curia— yet, ah ! I cannot love! 


VI. 

It may be— as I trust it Is— that In my willing ear 
They pour'd the dew of flattery, and that thou, lady, ne’er 
Had'd thoughts that friendship would not own ; for souls like 
thine can prove 

How much of kindred warmth may glow without a spark of love ! 


VII. 

One only passiou wow will cure this palsy of the heart s— 
Ambition’s spell, if aught, will lure ; but whatsoe'er thepart 
In after Ufa, 1 do or dree, the praise shall all be thine. 

And all I hope, and alii win, be offered at toy uhxtoef 


SONG. 


THE LADY:® THAT I LOVE. 

Bp Robert Chambers. 


i . 

Wm I a doughty cavalier, 

On fire for high-born dame, 

To win her smile, with sword and spear, 
I'd seek a warrior’s feme $ 

. But since no more stem deeds of blood 
The gentle fair may move* 
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1*11 woo in softer— better mood, 

The ladye that I love. 

ii. 

For helmet bright with steel and gold. 
And plumes that flout the sky, 

1*11 bear a mind of hardier mould. 

And thoughts that sweep as high. 

For scarf athwart my corslet cast, 

With her fair name inwove, 

1*11 have her pictured in my breast — 
The ladye that I love. 

in. 

No mettled steed through bat tie- throng, 
Shall bear me bravely on, 

But pride shall make my spirit strong, 
Where honours may be won : 

Among the great of mind and heart. 

My prowess I will prove j 
And thus I’ll win, by gentler art, 

The ladye that I love. 


LITBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Otm readers will be glad to learn, that it is understood to be the 
Intention of the Lords of the Treasury to authorise the free trans- 
mission through the Post-office, to authors residing in the coun- 
try, of the proof-sheets of any work going through the press, which 
are sent to them for correction. For this purpose, the proofs, it 
Is said, are to be sent open to Mr Francis Freeling, who will in- 
dose them in a post-office coTer, and forward them according to 
the address, and do the same on their return. The London Lite* 
rary Gazette proposes that this arrangement should be extended 
to all new publications ; but we are afraid this is a concession 
hardly to be expected. 

A new novel, from the pen of Mr Galt, is announced by Blade- 
wood. It is to be called, " My Landlady, and her Lodgers and 
will appear shortly. 

We are informed that a new edition of the Waverley Novels, in 
royal 18mo, is in preparation, accompanied by Notes and Illus- 
trations. supplied by the author. 

A second edition of Mr Derwent Conway's Solitary Walks 
through many Lands, will appear in February. 

A personal Narrative of a Journey through Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, by the same author, will form an early volume of 
Constable’s Miscellany. 

Tales of the Wan of our Times, by the author of Recollections 
of the Peninsula, are in the press. 

We observe, from Clapperton's Journal of a Second Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa, which has just appeared, that there is 
some probability of recovering the books and manuscripts of the 
late Mungo Park. They are in the possession of one of the Af- 
rican kings. 

Mr Buckingham has been lecturing in Liverpool, on the sub- 
ject of the opening of the trade to India and China, at the expira- 
tion of the Company's charter. We are informed that he proposes 
visiting Edinburgh shortly. 

Fnt* Arts. — Active preparations are going on, both at the 
Royal Institution and Scottish Academy, for the ensuing exhibi- 
tions, both of which are to open early in February, and are ex- 
pceted to be fully as interesting as any we have yet had in Edin- 
burgh. We are happy to understand that, among others, one or 
two pictures by our celebrated countryman, Wilkie, are to be 
exhibited at the Royal Institution. We shall present our readers 
with an early account of the moat interesting features of both ex- 
hibitions. 

Theatrical Gossip.— At the Adetphi Theatre , a three-act 
piece has been produced, entitled, " Monsieur Mallet, or My 
Daughter's Letter and founded on Matthews' well-known anec- 


dote of the Boston Postoffice. It has been completely sums*, 
ful : Matthews played Monsieur Mallet, and the character, as sus- 
tained by him, " between every burst of laughter, produced by 
its broken English and national and individual vanity, drew down 
a shower of tears, and produced audible sobs from various discs 
of the audience." Mr Benson Hill, formerly of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, also sustained his part with much approbation. — A vocal 
and dramatic institution is about to be formed In London, under 
the patronage of several individuals of high rank, for the purpose 
of affording young persons, of both sexes and of competent ta- 
lents, a systematic stage education.— The provincial towns seem 
to have subtracted a good deal of talent from London this season : 
Braham has been delighting the people at Bath, both with hh 
singing and comic acting,—* power which it appears the voesfist 
has recently found out that he possess ee Maexeady isnmfizfaig 
in the west of England ;— and Mr and Mias Cramer. Curkxni, and 
others, have been giving a series of Concerts in Liverpool— This 
evening, we observe, Miss Isabella Paton, an actress and singer 
of some power, is to make her debut at the Theatre Royal here, 
in the part of Peggy , in the " Country OirL" Her sister, Min 
Paton, has bom playing Desdemona, to the astonishment of the 
good people of Dublin — Maasinghi’s Open, «« The Noyades, or 
the Maid of La Vendee," and several other novelties, have ben 
produced here within the last week, but we are sorry to say tin 
Manager’s exertions do not meet with the encouragement we 
could wish. 


Weekly List of Performances. 

Jan. 24. — Jon. 80. 

Sat. The Hypocrite, Maid and Magpie, 4 Noyades, 

Mon. Hamah Droog , 4 Noyades. 

Tubs. Marriage qf Figaro, Noyades, and Three Hunchbacks, 

Wbd. George Barnwell, Do., 4 Mason qfBuda. 

Thuiu Pride shall have a Fait, 4 Ramah Droog, 

Fru The Hypocrite, Noyades, if Charles Edward* 

Books very recently published, — MarahaU on Claarifiontkai of ‘ 
Shipping, 8vo, 6s. 6d. bds— Barker’s Cicero's r>tilin«r<« w om- 
tions, ISmo, 5s. 6d. bd* — Hussey's Explanation of foe Bible, 18pm, 

S&. sewed— Clapperton's (Captain) Journal, L.2, 2s. bds— Buck- 
ingham’s Assyria, Media, and Persia, 4 to, L.3, 15s. 6d„ bds— 
Emerson’s Letters from the Algean, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18a. bds— 
Rank and Talent, by foe Author of Truckleborough Hall. 3 vok. 
post 8vo, L.1, 8a. 6d. bds.— The Modern Martyr. 2 vola. lime, 

10s. bds.— County Album of England and Wales, ltmo, 5a. 6d. 

hf.-bd— Last of the Plan tageneta, 8vo, 12s. bds Major's Medea 

of Euripides, post 8vo, 5s. bds.— Leifchild’s Help to Reading the 
Scriptures, lfmo, 2s. 6d. bds— James's Pastoral Letter, 6d— I 
Spirit and Manners of the Age, 1 vol. 8vo, 11s. 6d— Walsh's 
Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England. 3d j 
edit. 12s. bd*.— James's Christian Charity explained, 2d edit. 6s. ! 

bds— Neele's Romance of History, 3d edit— Memoirs of John j 

Shipp, 3 vols. 8 vo, L. 1 , 10s — Rudge’s Introduction to Perspective, ; 

8vo, 8s. 6d— Cullen's Practice of Physic, 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, is— | 
Reginald Trevor, 3 vols. 18s— Romaine’s Select Letters, 52mo, | 

2s. 6d. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall be happy to hear from Ayr at the earliest conveni- 
ence of our Intelligent Correspondent there— We regret that foe 
Essay on “ Classical Education" will not suit us— We shall be 
hAppy to receive a few more papers on the " Early Spanish 1 

Poets,’’ that we may be better able to form an opinion of H>*i> | 

merits j we like that which has been sent us as a specimen—*' A. 

O." is inadmissible. 

Our Bcith Correspondent has our thanks ; the " Song for Bums* 
Anniversary, 1829," will appear in our next.— Wc suspect « J. * 
R." must not trust too much to his poetical powers.— We think 
more of " W. M." of Montrose; but his Lines scarcely come up 
to our standard.—" La Chenille" shall have a place, probably in 
our next— If the Author of the " Alpine Horn" wiB send m bis 
emendations, we shall attend to them.—" The Last Notes of the 
Last Bugle," and " Scotia," will not suit ua— From William 
LakUaw, of Selkirk, we shall be glad to hear again : the Author 
of « Lucy's Flittin” can produce better things than the tong to 
the tune of " Brewer Johnnie." 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


IU*taJrig • or, The Forfeiture. By the Author of St 

JohnstQUQ ; or, John Earl of Gowrie. In two vols. 

Edinburgh. Maclachlanand Stewart. 1829. 

Wx know of few things more disagreeable than to 
be obliged , to find fault where we had wished only to 
bestpw praise. It is the hardest part of a critic’s duty, 
apd-'thst for which few are disposed to blame him, if he 
is found wanting; his leniency being pronounced, at 
I mdet, a weakness, .that leans to virtues side. But this 
is dangerous doctrine ; and if a critic ever hopes to have 
hgl judgment relied on,, or to be able to do good ser- 
vice to the literature of his country, and fight a good 
fight for its intellectual, superiority, he must steel bis 
heart against a useless clemency to individuals, that he 
may be able to advance more triumphantly the general 
cause. Suppose several of our most influential review- 
ers were to laud to the skies, from motives of private 
j^ttsuly* a particular book, whose merits were, in 
point of fact, greatly outweighed by its faults, what 
would be the result ? The press would be inundated 
with a multiplicity of works, all indicating talent of a 
afrnilar inferior order ; and if similar commendations 


andmjght justly complain of having been misled anil 
deceived by them. Ana thus, what was originally meant 
as a kindness to an individual would turn out to be a 
positive injury inflicted on a number. If, to avoid this, 
the reviewers still continued to praise, then all literary 
| distinctions would be lost or confounded, and the man 
of genius would rank no higher than the dolt. 

ft becomes, therefore, a moral obligation on the part 
of the conscientious reviewer, fearlessly to state those 
objections which may occur to him as applicable to any 
week which conies under his observation. He will, no 
doubt, do this in some cases much more willingly than 
in others. If a conceited coxcomb oc dogmatical pe- 
dant shows him— ilf determined to kick against the 
pricks, these can be no harm in allowing a few of the 
pricks to take effect where they will be most felt ; but 
u the efforts of zealous and honest industry, anxious for 
distinction, fill considerably short of the end at whieh 
they aim, it is a fer more painful task to point out 
Its inpprifections, and to dash from its hand the cup of 
; bope thst seemed to mantle high. Yet, as we have al- 
ysufy nid, it is a task which must be performed, though 
with all kindl y and benevolent feelings, and the ever- 
psjicnt cqntkufln that the end alone would justify the 
iritfm ■ 

WehisftMDOt to confess, that we sat down to per* 
iinf ^ TT | JimV w with a prepossession in its favour. 
This pmiOiiMKft arose principally from the circum- 
stance or our hayipg been informed that the author be- 


longed to the better sex. If it be a sin, we plead guilty 
to the sin of loving female writers, though we are ra- 
ther disposed to account it a virtue. Nor do we con- 
sider it exactly fair to judge of them by the same rigid 
rules which may be applied to the lucubrations of those 
who are ironically termed their lords and masters. .With 
the exception of one or two old stagers, for whom we 
own no compassion, ladies have mqny difficulties to .con- 
tend with in coming before the public, of which male 
creatures may easily get the better. . Restricted as. the 
former are to a much inferior knowledge of life, and of 
the world, their choice of subjqpts is much more limited; 
their style and expressions must be much more gu arded, 
and their delineations of t^e.more hidden paspipns of 
human nature, must, in many instances, be much more 
feeble and imperfect. Female talent, therefore, wjth a 
few brilliant exceptions, ought always to be spoken of 
comparatively, in reference to itself, and not tp thpt of 
men. Mrs Logan, the reputed authoress of.“^St Jpfcn- 
stoun,” and “ Restalrig,” wc were aware possessed abi- 
lities that raised her far above mediocrity ; and as she is, 
moreover, one of the few authoresses that Scotland has 
of late years produced and kq>t to itself, we wpre, qnxi- 
ous that her second production, Reqtalrig,’ ( \sl?opld 
prove still superior to her firet, and be of a nature cal- 
culated to establish her literary reputation on a sure and 
lasting basis. These hopes were perhaps .too, sqqguirte* 
and at all events we are afraid w;e must say they- have 
been disappointed. . ; 

‘njestalrig ; or, the Forfeiture,’.’ is meant tq be an liis* 
torioal novel ; yet there is not introduced into it a single 
historical incident of any moment, and in so far as. the 
plot is concerned, (wliich is certainly meagre enoughi) the 
story, instead of commencing in the year 1 £08, might just 
as well have commenced at any other period. ; In u St 
Johnstoun,” the interesting historical event of the 
Gowrie conspiracy was the nucleus round which the rest 
of the tale was wound; but in “ Restalrig” there is no 
nucleus at all, unless the sunple circumstance of, that 
estate being declared a “ forfeiture” is considered a 
nucleus. In an historical novel, the author. may, if he 
please, introduce characters of his own creating, and in- 
vest them with as much fictitious interest as he can ; 
but lie must, at the same time, give the historical per- 
sonages whom he brings upon the stage something to 
do, and if they are not to be his heroes and heroines, 
they'must at least be essentially coimected with the fate 
of these important individuals. This is a rule which 
can never properly be dispensed with ; yet it has been 
entirely overlooked in “ Restaliig,” probably because the 
plot altogether seems to have been hastily formed, and still 
worse digested. To a certain extent, it is a continuation 
of “ St Johnstoun but it is a continuation where no 
continuation was required, and which ought not to have 
been undertaken, unless subsequent historical events ad- 
mitted of a story being developed, equally interesting 
with that of the Gowrie conspiracy. So far, however, 
is this from being the case, that after reading these two 
volumes, it is impossible to understand why “ Restalrig,” 
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or the “ Forfeiture,*' should have been made the subject 
of a novel at alL To prove that we do not make this 
assertion at random, we shall attempt an analyfis of the 
story, such as it is. 

A notary at Berwick-on-Tweed, of the name of Sprott, 
is summoned to meet a stranger at midnight, amidst 
the ruins of an old abbey in the vicinity. The result 
of the conference is, that Sprott, without knowing any 
thing of the person who instigates him to the 'perform- 
ance of the crime, but in the hopes of a rich reward, 
agrees to forge some documents purporting to be in the 
hand-writing of his old master and patron— Logan of 
Restalrig — now dead, by which it snail be made to 
appear that Logan was concerned in the recent Gowrie 
conspiracy. The documents are prepared and delivered 
up to the proper authorities ; Sprott is thrown into pri- 
son, and examined concerning them; they gain full 
credence, and Reatalrig is forfeited ; but they are con- 
sidered to implicate Sprott himself, who is condemned 
to the gallows. He is assured, however, by the mysterious 
stranger, that he will be protected and pardoned ; but he is, 
notwithstanding, treacherously betrayed, and dies at the 
very moment that he expects to be set at liberty. The story 
then introduces us to young Logan, the son of old Res- 
talrig, who returns to Scotland from the Continent just 
in time to learn that his fortunes are ruined. This com- 
mencement, though given somewhat tediously, is calcu- 
lated to excite interest, and the reader hopes to find the 
story improving as it proceeds, — but it falls off. Lo- 

S n, with a trusty follower, called Roger Dewlap, a very 
int imitation of Richie Monyplies, leaves Edinburgh 
for London, to visit Bis Robert Carey, an old friend, 
and the guardian. of hi* betrothed bride, Rosa Grey. In 
London, he is introduced to Queen Anne, wife of James 
V I., and Prince Henry, his eldest *on ; but from the 
King himself he is kept carefully concealed, owing to 
his father's supposed connexion with the Gowrie con- 
spiracy. He sees his betrothed in rather a romantic 
way, at a court masque, and becomes more attached to 
her than ever he had been previously ; but before he 
hat time to tell her so, he is sent over, by the Queen, to 
Paris, with a letter of recommendation to Sully, prime 
minister of Henri Quatre. On arriving within eight 
miles of the French capital, he is the means of saving 
the life of a gallant French knight, whom a love in- 
trigue had betrayed into some personal danger; and 
this knight turns out, erelong, to be Henri Quatre him- 
self — though it does not exactly appear why he is brought 
upon the carpet at all, for we hear no more about him. 
Meantime, Rosa Grey leaves London for Scotland, with 
her friend and cousin, Isabella. The latter, however, 
having secretly married Lord Algcrton, a dissipated 
young nobleman, meets him by the wav, and quits 
Rosa. Shortly afterwards, at an old castle, where she 
has stopped for the night, Rosa falls into the power 
of a strange deformed and malevolent being, with 
whom we have been previously made acquainted, and 
who is Lord Algerton's elder brother, though this 
fact has been kept concealed from the world. He car- 
ries her off, humes her to the sea-coast, and transports 
her to France, having first caused a report to be 
spread of her death. In France, she contrives to 
escape ; and having fled in the direction of Paris, she, 
by great good luck, meets with Logan, just when he 
had received news of her decease, and at the same time 
intimation that, through the Queen's interest, Restalrig 
had been restored to him. W c arc then informed that 
the unknown, who had instigated Sprott to forgery, was 
the elder Algerton, and who, in so doing, had views of 
personal aggrandisement, both for himself and his friend 
the Earl of Dunvere. Dtprived of Rosa, whom he had 
wished to make his own, Algerton returns to England, 
where he assassinates his brother, the husband of Isa- 
bella, and is then drowned himself, in attempting to 
make his escape. Logan and Rosa, with tneir at- 


| tendon ts, revisit their own country, and the norti 
ends. 

We are well aware that all stories most lose sopslder- 
ably when thus abridged ; but really the story of Res- 
talrig," as a story, is so confused and absurd, that it 
can hardly be made to appear worse than it is. There 
is not a character in the whole that the reader is indu- 
ced to take any interest in ; and, for the most part, the 
incidents are either trite, and pommon-place, or unna- 
tural and extravagant. Nor are there any detached 
graphic delineations of the manners of the times, com- 
pensating, to a certain extent, fbr the deficiencies of the 
tale itself. With the exception of a few descriptive and 
didaedc passages, all is (i flat, stale, and unprofitable." 

Not being particularly prone to confess this wcaklim 
of our nature, we trust we shall be believed when we 
again repeat, that it is with no inconsiderable reluctance 
and uneasiness that we express so unfavourable an opi- 
nion of this work. We beg it to be understood, that it 
is to the work itself we limit our observations, and that 
we should be very unwilling to extend them to the au- 
thoress, whom we still believe to possess a very superior 
mind. She has failed in “ Restalrig," we are inclined 
to think, more because she has had no proper materials 
to work with, than because she does not snow bow to 
use them if she had. In testimony of her abilities, we 
shall subjoin two short extracts, which appear to us two 
of the fairest specimens of the work, Tne first gives an 
account of Logan's farewell visit to the residence of hb 
childhood, before he left Scotland 

u But we return to his son, who wts now paying the 
penalty of his father's conduct, and whom we left sitting 
on the side of the castle wall, contemplating the altera- 
tions which had taken place in the drcumstancea that 
formerly connected him with this tea-beaten residence, 
which he had long loved so well. There was little dif- 
ference in the external appearance of the fortress, its 
own rude strength seeming to bid defiance to decay, as 
if it partook of the character of those imperishable ob- 
jects, the rocks and the ocean, by which it was surrounded. 
Every part of the scene- in which he sat was coupled in 
his memory with all that is heart-stirring in the life of 
a spirited and animated lad ; and, as he looked around 
on the well-known objects, his former feelings in some 
measure returned. Again he seemed to see his father's 
gallant pack of hounds thronging along the nenow draw, 
bridge, and heard the rocks and caves once more re-echo 
to their deep-mouthed chime, and to the horn of the 
hunters. He beheld them winding their perilous way 
up the devious pathways of the neighbouring precipices. 
Anon, he was following hard upon the heels of the fore- 
most dogs, and engaged in oneof those desperate chases that 
led him to the very edge of the neighbouring precipices, 
which the bravest must have shuddered to approach. 
Again the scene changed, and he looked up, and beheld, 
high above him, the eyry which he had prided himself 
on yearly reaching, that he might possess himself of the 
young goshawks, whose parents found thus ho safety 
for their brood in the tremendous and giddy height at 
which they had placed them from the beach below. And 
well did he remember the throb of heartfelt delight with 
which, on regaining the summit of the diflj he exhibited 
his prizo, and listened to the ehouts of triumph with 
which the hardy domesties, his abettors and assistants 
in the dangerous undertaking, hailed their adventurous 
young lord. While these joyous acclamations seemed 
yet to ring in his ears, he again turned his regards to- 
ward the dwelling from whidi he was fbr ever excluded ; 
and wo trumpet could have spoken louder of sorrow end 
disappointment, than its de>olate silence. It was ss 
though one long buried had awakened, to experience the 
changes and devastations of a centurv. He thought on 
the long line of his noble ancestors, by whom the blood 
in his own veins was mingled with that ef the roya 
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Brace— of their martial bravery, and the high stations 
the; had been called on by their country to fill,— and he 
tlKraght on them with envy, aa on those whom Provi- 
dence had permitted to descend with honour to their 
{graves. Next, his mind reverted to that parent, who 
was ever indulgent to his wishes ; and then to his death- 
bcd, from whicn, as it now seemed to him, he had un- 
necessarily absented himself, by his love of travel, and 
by following his own wayward humour, in opposition 
to what he had reason to suppose had been the wish of 
hit father for his return. He then followed, with his 
mind's eye, the funeral procession, up those rocky paths, 
to that grave where no son had attended to lay the head 
©/ his parent in the dust Then shot through his burn- 
ing brain the recollection of the inhuman violation of 
tliat grave, and of the ghastly head, with its grey hairs 
streaming in the winds, now affixed to the walls of a 
prison, an object of honor to some, and of derision to 
others,— and this for an imputed crime, of which he felt J 
an inward assurance his father had not been guilty. 

“ Thus, the gratification of the earnest wish ne had 
cherished, to tread again the hallowed earth on which 
lse bad played In childhood, was the means of Conjuring 
op a thousand distracting thoughts ; and, no longer 
able to control his feelings, or silently endure his 
wretchedness, he again gave way to his irritated mood, 
and spoke aloud : 4 Shall I, then, tamely bend my neck 
to the yoke of fell despair,' he said, 4 and set me down 
and die by inches ? No ! by the help of Heaven, I 
will yet be heard ; and both kingdoms shall ring with 
my wrongs, till tome reparation be made for the injus- 
tice done me.’ ’’—Vol. L p. 80—3. 

Our other extract Amishes ns with s description of | 
the heroine and her friend Isabella 


“ On a beautiful summer afternoon, while the sun 
was shooting his rays of unclouded brilliance on the 
broad and sparkling water of the noble river Thames, 
two lovely young women looked on it from an open 
window in the hack part of Somerset or Denmark 
House ; the latter being the name given, at the period 
when our story commences, to the palace in which the 
consort of King James I. then held her court. These 
youni females bore each the name of Grey. 

44 The elder had nearly arrived at the age of one-and- 
twenty ; her features had much of the Grecian outline, 
and possessed the Italian dignity of expression, blended 
with a softness peculiarly their own, which they owed 
to eyes large ana dark, the exact colour of which it was 
• difficult to ascertain, from the shade thrown on them by 
uncommonly long and thick eyelashes, of the deepest 
black. Her complexion, though not what woula be 
called lair, yet almost appeared so, from its contrast 
with the jet of her hair, which was allowed to play in 
loog spiral ringlets over her neck and shoulders, down 
to tne slender waist, which belonged to a form perfect- 
ly proportioned, and of almost aerial lightness. Her 
dress was splendid, according to the fashion of the times, 
and the usage of the gay court in which she resided, — 
being a robe of grass-green sandal, (a thin silk then so 
called,) tastefully bordered and edged with gold, to the 
neck of which was attached a deep full rnffof the most 
costly lace, that fell back on the shoulders, so as to ex- 
pose to view the graceful throat, and the jewelled neck- 
piece that encircled it; while a cimar of white silk, 
richly embroidered in gold, showed itself on the bosom, 
forming a stomacher in front, the upper garment being 
open from the girdle upwards, 

44 The dress of her cousin, who was her younger by 
| two years, differed little from that we have just described, 
except in the colour of the robe, which was amber; 
While the style of her beauty formed a complete contrast 
between them, her complexion being brightly fair, with 
I * profusion of flaxen blur, her eves blue, and her little 
smooth expressing 4 playful sprightliness, and giving 


frequently to view, in the laugh frill of glee, or the 
smile of archness, die pearly whiteness of her small and 
regular teeth. Her height was somewhat under that of 
her cousin's, and her figure more full and less graceful. 
This latter deficiency was, however, only to be discover- 
ed when they were together; for, when separate, so 
great was her loveliness, and her general powers of at- 
traction, that it was impossible to wish her in any par- 
ticular other than she was. But the general fascination 
of her appearance was much overclouded at the moment 
we are describing ; her lovely mouth wore notits accus- 
tomed smiles, and there was spread over her whole ap- 
pearance a thoughtfulness, that betrayed itself in her 
air, her physiognomy, and her voice, and gave to each 
a tincture of languor, and even a gloom, very foreign to 
their natural and usual expression. This tendency to 
sadness, it seemed at present the intention of her Cousin 
to divert, by occasionally rallying her on its cause ; and, 
when this method appeared, bv the tears which it brought 
to her eyes, and by her continued silence, not to suc- 
ceed, by endeavouring to turn her attention to the luxu- 
riant and varied landscape that the opposite or southern 
side of the river presented to their view ; which being 
then the very reverse of what it is now, exhibited, in 
place of blackened and crowded buildings, a wide ex- 
tended plain, covered with pastoral beauties, bounded to 
the southward by the Surrey hills, then clothed in all 
their summer verdure, and softened by distance ; the in- 
termediate space being enriched with fields, gardens, 
and orchards, and interspersed with churches, villas, 
and cottages. But few houses were seen immediately 
on the margin of the river, between Southwark and 1 the 
archiepiscopal palace of Lambeth, whose venerable and 
stately towers rose above the wood in wliiclf {hey were 
embosomed, and so near to the water, that the ancient 
spires and trees were reflected in its tranquil surface.”— 
Vol. I. p. 138—7. 

These are respectable pieces of writing, and them, are 
many sueh ; but the book, as a whole, is tedious and 
uninteresting. We rather suspect that the author should 
turn her attention from novel-writing to some other spa. 
cies of composition. 


The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal 2 Vo, 
XCVI. For Septcmbcr-Dcccmber, 1828. Edin- 
burgh, Adam Black ; London, Longman and Co. 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine . No. CXLIX. 
For February , 1829. Edinburgh, William Black- 
wood ; London, T. Cadell. 

The Foreign Quarterly Ret tew. No, VI, January, 
1829. London, Treuttel and Wurtz. 

The New Monthly Magazine, and Literary Journal. 
No. XCVIIL February , 1829. London! Henry 
Colburn. 

Setting political considerations out of the question, 
the Edinburgh Review , take it for all in all, is, and has 
ever been, an honour to the country that produced it, 
and a very proud monument of Mr Jeffrey's genius. 
For several years back, this Review has not been quite 
so distinguished aa it once was; but this is to be attri- 
buted entirely to that apathy which is but too frequent- 
ly the natural consequence of complete success. The 
boy soon restores to liberty the painted butterfly .that it 
has cost him a whole summer day to catch ; and the 
man of talent, aa soon as he has accomplished the ob- 
ject be had in view,-~*s soon as be has got the start of 
all his competitors in the race,— rests upon bis oars, or 
looks out for a new path in which to distinguish him- 
self. 

It is quite impossible that any Editor can always 

write and think exactly as he should do, and in a 
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work of so comprehensive a description as the Edin- 
burgh Review, it was natural to suppose that there 
should be occasional mistakes and discrepancies ; but 
we believe it is universally allowed, that Mr Jeffrey's 
mode of conducting this periodical is, on the whole, in 
the highest degree creditable to his temper, his judg- 
ment, and his abilities, or, to use a hackneyed, but ex- 
pressive phrase, to his head and to his heart Errors 
he has, no doubt, committed, both in matters of science, 
political economy, philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry ; 
— but to say that a man has committed errors is to 6ay 
nothing. Look at the per contra, and see how much 
Mr Jeffrey has done for science, political economy, 
philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry ; — perhaps no man 
of the present day has done more, or so much. It 
ought to be recollected, too, that there is not, and never 
was, a nest of Edinburgh Reviewers in Edinburgh. 
With the exception of Mr Jeffrey's own articles, the 
best have come from a distance. Sidney Smith has been 
a host in himself; Brougham, Macintosh, Hazlitt, 
Mai thus, and others, have contributed many powerful 
Essays. 

It is, of course, among the whigs that Mr Jeffrey 
principally moves ; and it is to be regretted, that even 
in the purely literary Society of Edinburgh, a pretty 
strong line of demarcation is kept up between the whigs 
and tories. This is to be attributed, to a considerable 
extent, to the rivalry and opposition that has so long 
existed between the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood's 
Magazine , and the cutting sarcasms and raillery in 
which the latter has so frequently indulged. Personal 
feelings, either real or imaginary, have thus been brought 
into action, and the heroes of the Nodes Ambrosiance 
could hardly be expected to meet with a very hearty 
welcome from the learned Editor in Moray Place. 

■ The invention (as it may be called) of the Nodes Am- 
brosiance has been of great use to Blackwood's Magazine, 
It was exactly what aU Magazines ought to have ; yet 
it was the first attempt which was made in these pe- 
; riodicals to give the reader a more direct and personal 
interest in the writers whose monthly lucubrations he so 
Tegularly perused ; and, at the same time, to afford an 
opportunity for expressing opinions, in an easy and 
epigrammatic manner, on a thousand subjects of in- 
terest, which could not otherwise have been touched 
upon. The Nodes have been written by various hands, 
but the most distinguished are Mr Lockhart and Pro- 
fessor Wilson. The former was fonder of introducing 
a greater variety of characters than the latter generally 
attempts ; but it has not been found that they have lost 
any of their interest under the Professor's care. The 
question is frequently asked, whether any such thing as 
real Nodes Ambrosiance ever takes place ? It may be 
pretty Safely answered that they do, though not by any 
means at stated and regular periods ; but ProfessorWilson, 
whenever he chooses to exert himself, or rather without 
any exertion at all; is a Nodes Ambrosiance in himself. 
Few men ever combined more happily than he does the 
vivida vis of intellect, with the deep enthusiasm of poeti- 
cal genius, and that ever-overflowing playfulness and 
urbanity which give to conversation so much sparkle 
and life, and are the sure indication of those kindly dis- 
positions, nihil humani atiennm putantes. TheEttrick 
shepherd is the person who is now made to figure most 
conspicuously in the Nodes . Mr Hogg, however, has 
not of late been in Edinburgh above three or four weeks 
in the year, so that of course the author of these dia- 
logues draws entirely upon his own imagination for what 
he puts into the Shepherd's lips. Mr Hogg is not ex- 
actly what he is made to appear in the Nodes, It is a 
powerful portrait, but a good deal exaggerated every 
way. The Shepherd seldom or never speaks poetical 
prose ; or, if he does, it is by chance, not in a regular 
and intentional succession of sentences. In one thing 
the likeness is good, -.the total want of all affectation, 

and the natural sincerity and simplicity of character, 
combined with a great deal of shrewd observation and 
strong common sense, which so peculiarly distinguishes 
James , as he is called. To a stranger, the Shepherd ap- 
pears a dull inanimate man in conversation ; but be is 
not so to those who know how to touch upon the right 
chords. He often thinks n^ore than he speaks; but 
what he says, though not expressed in the language 
of Bond Street, is always worth listening to. In the 
Nodes, Hogg is a good deal like what he would be 
were he to put into words all the secret thoughts of his 
most inspired and solitary moments, which in hi* social 
hours it is not his nature ever to do. He is, in stunt, a 
more fanciful and beau-ideal sort of Shepherd on paper 
than he is in reality, —as people appear to possess an air 
on canvass, which none but the painter probably ever 
discovered to belong to them. 

The articles in the Foreign Quarterly Review are 
written by men of talent and learning ; but we have some 
doubts whether there be in this country a sufficient number 
of readers interested in Continental literature, to secure for 
it a permanent support, the more especially as unfortu- 
nate circumstances have introduced to the notice of die 
public two foreign Reviews at the same time. With 
the exception of France, Germany, and Italy, there is 
scarcely a European state in whose literary productions 
the mass of the reading public of Great Britain takes 
any interest ; and even with regard to the march of 
mind in these three nations, an occasional article in the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, or in some of the nu- 
merous Magazines, is expected to tarnish a general and 
comprehensive view, enough to satisfy most appetites. 
But if any Foreign 'Review can be made to pay ixi this 
country, the very respectable work before us must have 
as good a chance- as any tfptt can be started. 

The New Monthly, or CampbelTs Magazine, every 
body is acquainted with. It is a gentlemanly and clever 
periodical ; but its great fault is, that every succeeding 
number is too like those which have gone before. This 
we conceive to be a dangerous error in a periodical work, 
the very soul of which ought to be variety. The ability 
with which Blackwood varies his monthly bill of fare 
is one of the great charms of his Magazine. Even a 
dull article may safely be inserted now and then, if it 
has a tone ahd style of its own, for it will contrast well 
with the livelier lucubrations of more talented pens. 
The essays in the New Monthly are not only always 
good, but they have all the same sort of goodness, and 
that is nearly as wearisome as the same sort of badness. 
There is one exception to this remark to be found in the 
poetical department of this Magazine, which is, in geM 
neral, very mediocre — a circumstance that occasions some 
surprise, considering the poetical reputation of Us editor. 
It strikes us, indeeo, that the poetry of most of the Ma- 
gazines is, at present, considerably below par. Black- 
wood does not care much about poetry, considering, 
rightly, that prose is the anchor to which all periodical 
works must principally trust. Professor Wilson's con. 
tributions, in particular, are almost always in prose ; 
and the Edinburgh Literary Journal has had the honour 
of giving to the public his two most recent, and certainly 
not the least beautiful of his poetical productions. 

Leaving these more general observations, we are del 
sirous, before concluding, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the leading article in the last number of tb* 
Edinburgh Review, It is a disquisition on the life, 
character, and writings of Burns, taking Mr Lockhart's 
work on that subject for the text. We have rarely met 
with a more eloquent or forcible piece of writing, or one 
more calculated to raise its author in our estimation. 
With Mr Carlisle's talents, the M Life of SchHler,” and 
other productions, had made us previously acquainted ; 
but we were hardly prepared to expect from his pen an 
article of so much beauty and vigour, and so admirably 
sustained throughout. A more splendid tribute ha 
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never beta paid to the memory of Bums ; and though bow, in his darkest despondency, this proud being still 
we do not exactly spree with Mr Carlisle in all his sen- seeks relief from friendship ; unbosoms himself, often 
tfments, especially in some of his remarks on Byron, to the unworthy ; and, amid tears, strains to his glow* 
and in his criticism on 44 Tam o' Shanter," we consi- mg heart, a heart that knows only the name of friend. 
deT it a part of our literary duty to express the gratifi- ship. And yet he was ( quick to learn a m*n of ^ 
cation we hate, on the whole, experienced, in perusing keen vision, before whom common di«guises afforded no 
a composition so redolent of genius. We doubt not concealment. His understanding saw through the 
that most of our readers will make it a point to judge hollowness eren of accomplished deceivers ; but there 
of this Essay for themselves ; but, in the meantime, to was a generous credulity in his heart. And so did our 
convince them that we have been bestowing no unmerit- peasant show himself among us; 4 a soul like an dSolian 
od praise, we shall transfer to our pages the following harp, in whose strings the vulgar wind as it passed 
admirable passage on through them, changed itself into articulate melody.' 


od praise, we shall transfer to our pages the following harp, in whose strings the vulgar wind as it passed 
admirable passage on through them, changed itself into articulate melody.' 

THE GEHItTS OF BURKS* wbo “! ‘ he WOrl f fou “? “ fit *“ 

business than quarrelling with smugglers and vintners, 

. “.Such a gift had nature in her bounty bestowed on computing excise dues upon tallow, and gauging ale- 
tte in Robert Bums ; but with queen-like indifference barrels I In such toils was that mighty spirit sorrow- 
ahe cast it from her hand, like a thing of no moment ; fully wasted ; and a hundred years may pass on before 
and it. was defaced and tom asunder, as. an idle bauble, another such is given us to waste." 


THE BONOS OP HUNKS# 


before we recognised it. To the ill-starred Burns was _ T , , 

given the power of making man’s life more venerable ; £ot “ss eloquent, and, in the mind and heart of every 
but that of wisely guiding his own was not given. Des- enthusiastic Scotchman, not less true, is the subjoined 
tiny, for so in our ignorance we must speak, his faults, P*negync on 

the faults of others, proved too hard for him ; and that 

spirit, which might have soared, could it but have walk- 80K0s HtTHKfl. 

ed. soon sank to the dust, its glorious faculties trodden “ But by far the most finished, complete, and truly- 
under foot in the blossom, and died, we may almost say, inspired pieces of Bums are, without dispute, to be 
without ever having lived. And so kind and warm a found among his Songs. It is here that, although 
soul ; so full of inborn riches, of love to all living and through a small aperture, his light shines with the least 
lifeless things ! How his heart flows out in sympathy obstruction ; in its highest beauty, and pure sunny 
over universal nature, and in her bleakest provinces clearness. The reason may be, that song is a brief and 
discerns a beauty and a meaning 1 The 4 daisy’ falls simple species of composition ; and requires nothing so 

not unheeded under his ploughshare, nor the ruined much for its perfection, as genuine poetic feeling, 

neat of that 4 wee, cowering, timorous beastie,’ cast genuine music of the heart. The song has its rules 
forth after all its provident pains, to 4 thole the sleety equally with the tragedy ; rules which, in most cases, 
dribble, and cranreuch caukt* The 4 hoar visage* of are poorly fulfilled ; in many cases are not so much as 
winter delights him i he dwells with a sad and oft-re- felt. We might write a long Essay on the Songs of 
tuiitog fondness on these scenes of solemn desolation ; Burns ; which we reckon by far the best that Britain 
bat the voice of the tempest becomes an anthem to his has yet produced ; for indeed, since the era of Queen 
ears ; he loves to walk in the sounding woods, for it Elizabeth, we know not that by any other hand aught 
raises his thoughts to 4 Him that walkcth on the wings truly worth attention has been accomplished in this dc- 
of the wind. 9 A true poet-soul, for it needs but to be partment. True, we have songs enough by 4 persons of 
struck, and the sound it yields will be music ! But ob- quality ;’ we have tawdry, hollow, wine-bred Madri- 
serve him chiefly as he mingles with his brother men. gals ; many a rhymed speech in the flowing and watery 
What warm all-comprehending fellow-feeling, what vein of Ossorius, the Portugal Bishop, rich in sonorous 
trustful, boundless love, what generous exaggeration of words ; and for moral, dashed, perhaps, with some tint 
the object loved ! His rustic friend, his nut-brown of a sentimental sensuality ; all which many persons 
maiden, are no longer mean and homely, but a hero cease not from endeavouring to sing ; though, for most 
and a queen, whom he prizes as the paragons of earth, part, we fear, the music is but from the throat outwards, 
Tbe rough scenes of Scottish life, not seen by- him in or at best from some region far enough short of the 
any Arcadian illusion, but in the rude contradiction, in soul; not in which, but in a certain inane Limbo of 
the smoke and soil of a too harsh reality, are still lovely the fancy, or even in some vaporous debateable land on 
to him : Poverty is indeed his companion, but love also the outside of the Nervous System, most of such Ma- 
and courage ; the simple feelings, tne worth, the noble- drigals and rhymed speeches seem to have originated, 
nera, that dwell under the straw roof, are dear and ve- With the Songs of Burns we must not name these 
narable to his heart ; and thus over the lowest provinces things. Independently of the dear, manly, heartfelt 
of man's existence, he pours the glory of his own soul ; sentiment that ever pervades his poetry, his Songs are 
and they rise, in shadow and sunshine, softened and honest in another point of view ; in form os well as in 
brightened, into a beauty which other eyes discern not spirit. They do not affect to be set to music, but they 
in me highest He has a just self-consciousness, which actually and in themselves are music ; they have recei- 
too often degenerates into pride ; yet it is a noble pride, ved their life, and fashioned themselves together, in the 
for defence, not for offence, no cold, suspicious feeling, medium of harmony, as Venus rose from the bosom of 
but a frank and social one. The . peasant poet bears the sea. The story, the feeling, is not detailed, but 
himself, we might say, like a king in exile : be is cast suggested ; not said f or spouted in rhetorical complete- 
amopg the low, and feels himself equal to the highest ; ness and coherence, but sung in fitful gushes, — in glow- 
vet he claims no rank, that none may be disputed to ing hints, — in fantastic breaks, — in warbling* , not of 
him. The forward he can repel, tbe supercilious he the voice only, but of the whole mind. We consider 
"*can subdue ; pretensions of wealth or ancestry are of no this to be the essence of a song ; and that no songs, 
.avail with him ; there is a fire in that dark eye, under since the little careless catches, and, os it were, drops of 
* which the 4 insolence of condescension’ cannot thrive, song, which Shakspearc has here and there sprinkled over 
In his abasement, in his extreme need, he forgets not his plays, fulfil this condition in nearly tbe same degree 
for a moment the majesty of poetry and manhood. And as most of Burns’s do. Such grace ana truth of external 
'yet; far as be feels himself above common men, he wan- movement, too, presupposes, in genera], a corresponding 
ders not apart from them, but mixes warmly in their force and truth of sentiment, and inward meaning. The 
interests ; nay, throws himself into theft arms, and, as Songs of Burns are not more perfect in the former quali- 
Lit were, entreats them to love him. It is moving to see ty than in the latter. With what tenderness he sings, 
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yet with whet vehemence and entireties* f There is a 
piercing wail in his sorrow, the purest rapture in his 
joy ; he bums with the sternest ire, or laughs with the 
loudest or slyest mirth ; and ret he is sweet and soft, 

4 sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, and soft as 
their parting tear !’ If we farther take into account the 
immense variety of his subjects t how, from the loud 
flowing revel in WUHc brewed a peck o* Maui, to the 
still, rapt enthusiasm of sadness for Mary in Heaven ; 
from the glad kind greeting of Amid Langtyne , or the 
comic archness of Duncan Gray , to the fire-eyed fury of 
Scots, wha hoe wi* Wallace bled, be has found a tone 
and words for every mood of man's heart, — it will seem 
a small praise, if we rank him as the first of all our song- 
writers ; for we know not where to find one worthy of 
being second to him.” 

These extracts speak for themselves; and it is only 
necessary to add, that the whole, of the article f wi 
which we have taken them, is made up of a string of 
passages equally brilliant. 

The only article by Mr Jeffrey, in the present Num- 
ber of the Review, is one upon Bishop ficber, and his 
works on India. It is written with all Mr Jeffrey’s 
usual ability and good feeling — The chief peculiarity 
of Blackwood for this month is, that it contains nothing 
from the pen of Professor Wilson, and is therefore less 
interesting than we could wish One of the best arti- 

cles in the Foreign Quarterly is a very elaborate one on 
the Arts and Manufactures in France. — In the New 
Monthly , Lady Morgan writes the leading Essay, which 
is of an historico-political kind, on the subject of Irish 
Lords Lieutenant. 


A Pedestrian Journey through Russia and Siberian 
Tartar y, to the frontiers of China , the Frozen Sea , 
and Kamtchatka. By Captain John Dundas Coch- 
rane, R. N- Two volumes ; being the 36th and 37th 
volumes of Constable's Miscellany. Edinburgh. 
1829. 

Captain Cochrane's intention was to walk round 
the world ; and he certainly walked a good part of the 
way. We know of no man who seems to have made a 
better hand of his legs. Cockneys account it a great 
thing to spend a week or two in summer, walking about 
Loch Kctturin, or climbing that remarkable piece of 
rising ground, called Ben -Lomond. At dinner parties, 
towards the fag end of the shooting season, we some- 
times hear a sportsman, more daring than the rest, boast, 
that on one occasion he went over forty miles at a 
stretch, a distance nearly equivalent to that which ex- 
ists between Edinburgh and Glasgow. These things 
are set down as feats, and recordeato a man's honour in 
after life, when he sits toasting his toes by his fireside, 
surrounded by a gaping circle of grandchildren. But 
what a contemptible figure their grandpapa would cut 
in their eyes were they just to take a slight glance at 
the pedestrian journey performed by Captain Cochrane ! 
Their grandpapa, when a young man, walked forty 
miles ; Captain Cochrane walked twenty thousand miles. 
He walked from London to Okotsk, on the Frozen 
Sea, passing through France, Germany, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, Tartary, and Siberia. He then crossed to Kam- 
tchatka, and Walked through that Peninsula ; and not 
being able to walk any farther north, because there was 
no more land to walk upon, he with great good humour 
turned round again, and walked the whole way back. 
There are a few who have walked the length of Johnny 
Groat's House, the farthest north point of Scotland, and 
when they returned, they looked amazingly big, with an 
expression which seemed to imply — 44 All that man dare, 
I dare.'* Heaven forgive them ! their whole excursion 


would not have been a forenoon's work to Captria Coch- 
rane. It was all one, too, to him, where he watted 
He originally proposed to the Admiralty to travel over 
the burning sands of Africa, following, as nearly as hi 
could, the track of Mungo Park ; but, as the piopoal 
was motived unfavourably, ha very coolly attend hk 
design, and proposed to sojourn among the eternal non 
of Siberia. Off he set, without money, without friaods, 
without any thing, except, aa the old song lays, w a 
light heart and a min pair of breedies and with thus 
he literally went 44 thorough the world, brave boys." We 
have a respect for the indomitable spirit of this mao. 

He said to himself,— 44 1 shall walk round the world ; 1 
shall traverse Europe and Asia, cross over to Amelia 
at Behring's Straits, and proceed down that mighty con- 
tinent till I get to the vicinity of Cape Horn.** Hi 
kept this object steadily in view, and nothing would di- 
vert him from It. Storms raged, but hemmed st than 
and walked on {—meridian suns glared down upot bin 
in sultry radiance, but ho wiped the penpbatkn from 
his brow and walked on {—robbers attacked and {tariff- 
ed him, bat as soon as they left him, nikid ai he m, 
he walked on {—the luxuries and dissipation of gotf 
cities and princely mansions courted him, but he turned 
his face to the keen blast, coming from the cold noth, 
and walked on {—human habitations forsook Mia, mrr 
and wild beasts, silence and solitude, were his only com- 
panions, bathe walked on and on, till the eobomdte* 
distant society rung not in his ears, and ho pmaed, mU 
were, into a new state of existence. 

That Captain Cochrane did not perambalsh *• 
globe, was not his fault. He could not get outof Ariil 
so, by way of revenge, we suppose, he took to himff« 
a wife in Kamtchatka, and came away home sgrim 
To walk back, however, only eight or nine thoussm 
miles, appeared too insignificant, and he thereforemrij 
a digression to the frontiers of China, which 
several thousand miles more of healthy exercise. Oaf 
hero was not a learned man, nor a very able inm, hot 
he had a good stock cf sound common sense; and 
consequence is, that his book is by fhr the belt Itinerary 
of Russia, Siberian Tartary, and Kamtehatka, 
exists. If we ever were to walk the length sf Okottk, 
or pay a visit to our friends the Yakud and Toagouiiani 
we should never wish for more than a raw stargeon ta 
one pocket, and the Captain's book in the other; wj 
with these auxiliaries, we should fed perfectly sore •» 
getting on delightfully. 

The 44 Pedestrian Journey,** be It recollected, how- 
ever, is, on the whole, more a curious than a mj 
structive work. We are led on from town to town,*® 1 
village to village innumerable, of whose very existence** 
body had ever dreamt before; and then, at length, wee** 
into the immense wilderness of Siberia, 44 whose inhibit- 
ants are so scattered, that five or six hundred mflei ** 
passed by travellers without seeing an individual , 
less any culdvation, or any works of man* at ill 
of description.” As Captain Cochrane there fore ft®* 
ly confesses, the matter of interest is to be comjrei** 
in s small apace ; for in these remote regions, the 
nets, customs, and dress of most of the inhabitant* 
the same, and the severity of the climate is in g®** 
productive of the same results. We confess, however, 
that, though here and there the details are a litde 
dious, we have, on the whole, derived very consldffriw 
gratification from these volumes. We subjoin oae « 
two detached extracts, not with the view of giring j 
correct notion of the general features of the work, bat 
as passages whieh may interest and amuse. Of the** 
vantages to be derived from sending out Mission!****® 
Siberia, our author writes sceptically, and, wtstt^®^ 
judiciously :— 

SIBERIAN MISSIONARIES. 

M I passed a couple of days hi a meet agreeable 
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ner with these secluded and self-devoted people, who 
have, indeed, undertaken an arduous task. They have 
been established in the present place more than three 
years ; during which time they have erected two neat 
and homely dwellings, with out-houses, small gardens, 
It it, however, to the generosity of the Emperor of 
Russia that these very comfortable residences are to be 
attributed, he having generously paid all the expenses, 
and given the society a grant of land, free of actual rent 
or public service. 

“ Many journeys have been made into the interior of 
Ae country, with a view to form acquaintances with the 
chiefs and prindnal people, as also with the lamas or 
priests. As yet, however, it is a matter of regret, that 
these very indefatigable ministers have not been the in- 
strument of converting one single individual. Nor is it 

S robable they will ; for it Is only very lately that the 
uriat, brought their religious books, thirty waggon 
loads, from Thibet, at an expense of twelve thousand 
head of cattle. Their tracts have been received, but 
have never, save In a solitary instance, been looked in- 
to. Even their Buriat servants secretly laugh at the 
folly of their masters, aod only remain with them for 
the sake of getting better food, with less work. It ap- 
pears to me, that the religion of the Buriats is of too 
old a tUte, and they are of too obstinate a disposition, 
to receive any change. Nor is it much to be wondered 
at : their own religious books point out the course they 
pursue ; and when the religion of a people, who have 
been, from time immemorial, acquainted with the art of 
TOding and writing, is attacked, and attempted to be 
changed, by three strangers, it is almost preposterous to 
expect any favourable result. For my own part, so small 
are my hopes of their success, that I do not expect any 
one Buriat will be really and truly converted : for the 
sake of profit, several may so pretend ; but, as long as 
they have their own priests ana religious instruction, so 
Whig the Missionary Society will do no more good than 
simply translating their works, and acquiring the know- 
ledge of a language useless to England. I must, how- 
ever, humbly add, — that what is impossible with man, 
is possible with God ! The field chosen, on the banks 
of the 8elenga, is, no doubt, the very worst ; and this is 
kttown even to the missionaries ; but, I presume, it is too 
comfortable a birth to be given up. I have every re- 
spect for them personally, but really I cannot think jus- 
tice is done to the people of England, to say nothing of 
the poverty and ignorance of a large portion of the peo. 
pie of Ireland, in squandering money in every part of 
the world, while there are so many poor and religiously 
ignorant in our own empire. When we shall have all 
become good and steady and wealthy Christians, then 
will be the time to assist others ; and thus, in a few 
words, 1 bid adieu to the subject.”— .VoL 2d, p. 99— 
101. r 

^ The worthy people who live in these northern re- 
gions seem to enjoy the most tremendous appetites ever 
neavd of. We earnestly join in the wish of Macbeth, 
“ may good digestion wait on appetite !” The follow- 
ing, we think, may be considered 

symptoms or a good appetiti. 

** At Tabalak I had a prettv good specimen of the ap- 
petite of a child, whose age (as I understood from the 
steersman, who spoke some English and less French) 
did not exceed five years. I had observed the child 
crawling on the floor, and scraping up with its thumb 
the tallow-grease which fell from a lighted candle, and 
r inquired in surprise whether it proceeded from hunger 
or liking of the fat. I was told from neither, but sim- 
ply from the habit in both Yakuti and Tongousi of eat- 
ing whenever there is food, and never permitting any 
thing that can be eaten to be lost. I gave the child a 
caudle made of the most impure tallow, a second, and a 


third,— and all were devoured with avidity. The steers- 
man then gave him several pounds of sour frozen but- 
ter ; this also he immediately consumed ; lastly, a large 
piece of yellow soap ; — all went the same road ; but as 
I was convinced that the child would continue to gorge 
as long as it could receive any thing, I begged my com- 
panion to desist as I had done. 

“ As to the statement of what a tp&n can or will cat. 
either as to quality or quantity, I am afraid it would 
be quite incredible ; in fact, there is nothing in the way 
of fish or meat, from whatever animal, however putrid 
Or unwholesome, but they will devour with impunity, 
and the quantity only varies from what they have, to 
what they can get. I have repeatedly step a Yakut or 
a Tongottse devour forty pounds of meat in a day. The 
effect is very observable upon them, for, from thin and 
meagre-looking men, they will berome perfectly pot- 
bellied. Their stomachs must be differently formed 
from ours, or it would be impossible for them to drink 
off at a draught, as they really do> their tea and aoop 
scalding hot, (so hot, at least, that an European would 
have difficulty in even sipping at it,) without the least 
inconvenience. I have seen three of these gluttons con- 
sume a rein-deer at one meal ; nor are they nice as to 
the choice of parts ; nothing being lost, not even the con- 
tents of the bowels, which, with the aid of fat and blood, 
are converted into black puddings. 

“For an instance, in confirmation of this, no doifbt, 
extraordinary statement, I shall refer to the voyages of 
the Russian admiral, SsrUeheff. ‘ No sooner/ he says, 

‘ had they stopped to rest or spend the night, than they 
had their kettle on the fire, which they never left until 
they pursued their journey, spending die intervals for 
rest in eating, and, in consequence of no sleep, were 
drowsy ail the next day.* The admiral aim says, « That 
such extraordinary voracity was never attended with any 
ill effects, although they made a practice of devouring, 
at one meal, what would have killed any other per- 
son. The labourers,’ the admiral says, ‘ had an allow- 
ance of four poods, or one hundred and forty-four Eng- 
lish pounds, of fat, and seventy.tSro pounds of rye- 
fiour ; yet in a fortnight they complained of having no- 
thing to eat. Not crediting the fact, the Yakuti said 
that one of them was accustomed to consume at home, 
in the space of a day, or twenty-four hours, the hind 
quarter of a large or, twenty pounds of fit, and a 
proportionate quantity of melted butter fbr his drink. 
The appearance of ihe man not justifying the assertion, 
the admiral had a miild to try bis gormandising powers, 
and for that purpose he had a thick porridge of rice 
boiled down with three pounds of butter, weighing to- 
gether twenty-eight pounds, and although the glutton 
had already breakfasted , vet did he sit down .to it w(th 
the greatest eagerness, and consumed the whole without 
stirring from the spot ; and, except that his stomach 
betrayed more than ordinary fulness, he showed no sign 
of inconvenience or injury, but would have been ready 
to renew his gluttony the following day.' So much for 
the admiral, on the truth of whose account I place per- 
fect reliance.”— Vol, 1, p. 193—5. 

We have room left for only a few anecdotes selected 
from different parts of the work. 

“A Siberian Town . — Of all the places I have ever seen, 
bearing the name of a city or town, this is the most 
dreary and desolate ; my blood froze within me as I be- 
held and approached the place. All that I have seen in 
passing rocky or snowy sierras or passes in Spain, in 
traversing the wastes of Canada, or in crossing the Cor- 
dilleras or Andes of North America, the Pyrenees or foe 
Alps, cannot be compared with the desolation of foe 
scene around me I Tne first considerable halting-place 
from Yakutsk, foe half-way house, is nine hundred or 
one thousand miles removed from a civilized place. Such 
a spot gives name to a commissariat, and contains seven 
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habitations of the most miserable kind, inhabited sere- 
rally by two clergymen, each separate, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and a second in command ; a postmaster, 
a merchant, and an old widow. I have, during my ser- 
vice in the navy, and during a period when seamen were 
scarce,' seen a merchhnt ship with sixteen guns, and only 
fifteen men, but I never before saw a town with only 
82 ven inhabitants.” 

“A Siberian Luxury — On the 3d of December I 
quitted the town of Zashiversk, not ungrateful for the 
hospitality of its poor inhabitants, who had supplied me 
with plenty of fish, here eaten in a raw state, and which 
to this hour I remember as the greatest delicacy I have 
ever tasted. Spite of our prejudices, there is nothing to 
be compared to the melting of raw fish in the mouth ; 
oysters, clotted cream, or the finest jelly in the world, is 
nothing to it ; nor is it only a small quantity that may 
be eaten of this precious commodity. I myself have 
finished a whole fish, which, in its frozen state, might 
have weighed two or three pounds, and, with black bis- 
cuit, ana a glass of rye-brandy, have defied either na- 
ture or art to prepare a better meal. It is cut up or 
shaved into slices with a sharp knife, from head to tail, 
and thence derives the name of stroganYna ; to complete 
the luxury only salt and pepper were wanting.” 

u French Patriotism *-** At Ustkamenogorsk I again 
partook of. the hospitality of the commandant, a French- 
man ; his name is Delancourt, and he has been thirty- 
five years in Siberia, doing any thing or nothing ; being 
one of those feeble but respectable individuals, of whom 
there are several, that are sqpported by the liberality of 
the Russian government. In him I saw the first instance 
of a Frenchman’s forgetting his own country ; he seemed 
entirely divested of the patriotic affection which that 
fickle nation are supposed to possess, but which, perhaps, 
generally exists more in appearance than reality, as 
wherever a Frenchman can do best, there he will settle. 
I asked him if he ever intended to return to France ? 
His reply was, that ‘ France was nothing to him.’ I 
asked him why ? He looked at his wife and large fa- 
mily of marriageable daughters, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and said, 4 Que roulez vous que j’y fasse ?’ and, 
heaving a. sigh, left the room. Yet, in spite of his 
teeth, he was still a Frenchman, for the first words upon 
his return were, ‘ Ma pauvre France !’ I had touched 
a tender string, and, although he is now resigned to his 
fate, he says that he has been a ‘ bete * for marrying, 
and begetting an entail which he cannot quit. His so- 
ciety, during the few hours that I enjoyed it, was very 
agreeable.” 

(< Russian Civility. — Among other proofs of their 
civility, or rather of the interest which Russians take in 
foreigners, as well as the means they have of making 
themselves understood, one very strong one occurred to 
me in a small village. I had learned so much of the 
language as to know that kchorosho is the Russian word 
for well, but not that kchudo was the translation for 
bad. My host, being a good sort of a blunt fellow, was 
discoursing upon the impropriety of travelling as I did. 
As 1 could not comprehend him, I was impatient to go ; 
but he persisted in detaining me till he nad made me 
understand the meaning of kchudo. My extreme stu- 
pidity offered a powerful barrier to his design ; but a 
smart slap on one cheek and a kiss on the other, fol- 
lowed by the words kchudo and hchorosho , soon cured 
my dulness, and I laughed heartily in spite of this mode 
of instruction.” 

We are sorry poor Cochrane is dead. If disembodied 
spirits carry their earthly propensities with them into 
other spheres, he is at this moment walking at the rate 
of four and a half miles an hpur through some of the 
comets or fixed stars. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


TRADITIONARY NOTICES OF THE OO0NTX8S 
OF 8TAIR. 

By the Author of the tc Histories of the Scottish Re- 
bellions,” the " Traditions of Edinburgh,” ip. 

Of this venerable lady, who presided over the fashion* 
able world of Edinburgh during the earlier half of the 
last century, some curious traditionary anecdotes are pie* 
served, which may perhaps amuse the people of an a g* 
so different from that in which she flourished. 

She was the youngest daughter of James, second Earl 
of Loudoun, and consequently was grand-daughter to 
that stern old Earl, who acted so important anart in the 
affairs of the Covenant, and who was Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland during the troublous times of the Civil War- 
While very young, (about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century,) she was married to James, first viscount 
P— , a nobleman of very dissolute character, and, 
what was worse, of an extremely unhappy temper. Her 
ladyship, who had a great deal of her grandfather in her, 
could have managed most men with great ease, by dint 
of superior intellect and force of character ; but the 
cruelty of LoTd P was too much for her. He treat- 

ed her so barbarously, that she had even occasion to ap- 
prehend that he would some day put an end to her lire. 
One morning, during the time when she was labouring 
under this dreadful anticipation, she was dressing her- 
self in her chamber, near an open window, when bis 
lordship entered the room behind her, with a drawn 
sword in his hand. He had opened the door softly, and, 
although his face indicated a resolution of the most hor- 
rible nature, he still had the presence of mind to approach 
her with the utmost caution. Had she not caught a 
glimpse of his face and figure in her glass, he would, in 
all probability, have approached near enough to execute 
his bloody purpose, before she was aware, or could have 
taken any measures to save herself. Fortunately, she 
perceived him in time to leap out of the open window 
into the street. Half-dressed as she was, she imme- 
diately, by a very laudable exertion of her natural good 
sense, went to the house of Lord P — .’smother, where 
she told her story, and demanded protection. That pro- 
tection was at once extended ; and, it being now thought 
vain to attempt a reconciliation, they never afterwards 
lived together. 

Lord P soon afterwards went abroad. During 

his absence, a foreign conjuror, or fortune-teller, came to 
Edinburgh, professing, among many other wonderful 
accomplishments, to be able to inform any person of the 
present condition or situation of any other person, at 
whatever distance, in whom the applicant might be in- 
terested. Lady P— , who had lost all trace of her 
husband, was incited, by curiosity, to go with a female 
friend to the lodgings of this person in the Canongate, 
for the purpose of inquiring regarding his motions. It 
was at night ; and the two ladies went, with the tartan 1 
screens or plaids of their servants drawn over their faces, 
by way of disguise. Lady P— — having described the ! 
individual in whose fate she was interested, and having, 
expressed a desire to know what he was At present doing, 
the conjuror led her to a large mirror, in which she dis- 
tinctly perceived the appearance of the inside of a church, 
with a marriage-party arranged near the altar. To her in- 
finite astonishment, she recognised in the shadowy bride- 
groom no other than her husband, Lord P- , - Hie 
magical scene thus so strangely displayed was not ex- 
actly like a picture ; or, if so, it was rather like the live 
pictures of the stage, than the dead and immovable de- 
lineations of the pencil. It admitted of additions to the 
persons represented, and of a progress of action. As the 
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lady gased on it, the ceremonial of the marriage seemed of the mother of a distinguished modern novelist ; a lady 
to proceed. The necessary arrangements had, at last, whose rational good sense and strength of mind were 
been all made ; die priest seemed to have pronounced the only equalled by the irreproachable purity and benevo- 
prdiminary service ; he was iust on the point of bidding lence of her character. 

the bride and bridegroom join hands ; when suddenly a It will also, no doubt, be known to many of our read- 
gentleman, for whom the rest seemed to have waited a era, that the author of “ Waverlcy" has wrought up die 
considerable time, and in whom Lady P— thought incident into a beautiful fictitious tale, intitled My 
she recognised a brother of her own, then abroad, en- Aunt Margaret's Mirror," which appears in the “ Reen- 
tered the church, and made hurriedly towards the party, sake" for 18?9 ; affording another proof of the slight 
The aspect of this person was at first only that of a foundations upon which Sir Walter Scott rears his splen- 
friend, who had been invited to attend the ceremony, and did superstructures of fable, and from what shadowy 
who had cpmetoo late ; but, as lie advanced to the party, hints of character he occasionally works out his most 
the expression of his countenance and figure was altered noble and most natural portraitures, 
yegy considerably- He stopped short, hU fhce assumed It will not be amiss here to mention the following 
a wrathful expression, he drew his sword, and he rushed amusing traditionary reminiscence of u Beau Forrester," 
up to the bridegroom, who also drew his weapon. The the gentleman to whose shoulders the author of 4 ‘ My 
wnole scene then became quite tumultuous and indis- Aunt Margaret's Mirror" has chosen to transfer all the 
tinct, and almost immediately after vanished entirely guilt of the Viscount P— — . Beau Forrester, although 
away. indulging in the extreme of what is now called dandyism, 

When Lady P— -got home, she wrote a minute nar- appears to have been a man of some sense. He evinces 
ratite of the whole transaction, taking particular care to considerable gravity, and correctness of thought, in a lit- 
note the day and hour when she had seen the mysterious tie tract whieh he published, and which is now generally 
vision- This narrative she sealed up in presence of a attached to the end of the common editions of ( * Ches- 
witnen, and then deposited it in one of her drawers, terfield's Advice to his Son," intitled, The Polite Philo- 
Soon afterwards, her brother returned from his travels, sopher." That he was, at the time, a despiser, to a cer- 
oid came to .visit her. She asked if, in the course of his tain extent, of the distinction which he acquired as leader 
wanderings, he had happened to see or hear any thing of fashions among the young men of his day ; and, also, 
of Lord P The young man only answered by say- that he held his worshippers in some contempt, seems to 
ing, that he wished be might never again hear the name be proved by an anecdote which I have heard related by 

of that detested personage mentioned. Lady P bow. old gentlemen of the last century. In his time, (the reign 

ever, questioned him so closely, that he at last confessed of George the Second,) gentlemen sometimes wore their 
having met his lordship, and that under very strange dr- natural hair at great length, and nicely dressed ; and, at 
cumatances. Having spent some time at one of the Dutch other times, as fashion changed, cut it all away, and as- 
ri ties,— it was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam, — he had sumed prodigious periwigs. Resolving to play a trick 
bectane acquainted with a rich merchant, who had a very upon his herd of imitators, the Beau, one day, sudden- 
beautiful daughter, his only child, and the heiress of his ly appeared in public with a grand Ramilies, instead of 
enqnnoaa fortune- One oay his friend, the merchant, the long-flowing natural ringlets which he had exhibited 
informed h im that his daughter was about to be married for a considerable time befor *. Of course, the barbers 
to a Scottish gentleman, who had lately come to reside were all immediately worried to death for Ramilies wigs ; 
there. The nuptials were to take place in the course of and, in less than a week, there was not a single live hair 
a few days ; and, as he was a countryman of the bride- to be seen in the Parliament Close, the High Street, the j 
groom, he was invited to the wedding. He went accord- Castle- Hill, or any other fashionable promenade about 
ingly, was a little too late for the commencement of the Edinburgh : — from Dan to Beersheba all was barren, 
ceremony, but, fortunately, came in time to prevent the Whenever the Beau perceived that the whole crop was j 
union of an amiable young lady to the greatest monster fairly cut and carved , in the coolest manner imaginable, 
alive in human shape— his own brother-in-law, Lord he doffed his peruke, and, all at once, to the astonishment 
P t and mortification of hundreds, reappeared with bis own 

Although Lady P had proved her willingness to hair, as fresh and long as ever, it having been concealed 

believe in the magical delineations of the mirror, by all the time under his wig. It is unnecessary to describe 
writing down an account Of them, yet she was so much or even to hint at the extent of ridicule with which this 
surprised and confounded by discovering them to be con- happy piece of waggery overwhelmed the servum pecus 
tistent with fact, that she almost fainted away. Some- of Beau Forrester. 

thing, however, yet remained to be ascertained. Did Lord P— died in 1706, leaving a widow who could 
Tiffrd P \ attempted marriage take place exactly at scarcely be expected to mourn for him. She was still a 
the same time with her visit to the conjuror ? To certify young and beautiful woman, and might have procured 
this, she asked her brother on what day the circumstance her choice among twenty better matches. Such, how- 
vhkh he related took place. Having been informed, she ever, was the idea she had formed of the married state 
took out her key, and requested him to go to her cham- from her first husband, that she made a resolution never 
her, to open a drawer which she described, and to bring again to become a wife. She kept her resolution for many 
her a saued packet which be would find in that drawer, years, and probably would have done so till the day of 
He did as he was desired, when, the packet being open- her death, but for a very singular circumstance. The 

ed, it was discovered that Lady P had seen the sha- celebrated Earl of Stair, who resided in Edinburgh du- 

dowy representation of her husband's abortive nuptials, ring the greater part of twenty years which he spent m 
on toe very evening they were transacted in reality. retirement from all official employments, fell deeply in 
This story, with all its strange and supernatural cir- love with her ladyship, and earnestly sued for her hand. 
cumatan ces, may only excite a smile in the incredulous If she could have relented in favour of any man, it would 
modem. All that the narrator can say in its favour, is have been in favour of one who bad acquired so much 
simply this : it fell out in the hands of honourable men public honour, and who possessed so much private worth, 
and women, who could not be suspected of an intention Rut she declared also to him her resolution of remain- 
to impose an the credulity of their friends ; it referred ing unmarried. In his desperation, he resolved upon 
to a circumstance which the persons concerned had the an expedient by which he might obviate her scruples, 
least lesson in the world for raising a story about ; and but which was certainly improper in a moral point of 
it was almost univetsally believed by the contemporaries view. By dint of bribes to her domestics, he got him- 
oi the principal pommages, and by the generation which self insinuated, over night, into a small room in her 
succeeded. Itwaaooe of the stock traditionary stories ladyship's house, where she used to say her prayers 
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every morning, and the window of which looked out up- 
on the principal street of the city. At this window, 
when the morning was a little advanced, he showed him- 
self, cn deshabille , to the people passing along the street; 
an exhibition which threatened to have such a fatal ef- 
fect upon her ladyship's reputation, that she saw fit to 
accept of him for a husband. 

She was more happy as Countess of Stair than she had 

been as Lady P . Yet her new husband had one 

failing, which occasioned her much and frequent uneasi- 
ness. Like all other gentlemen at that period, he some- 
times indulged over much in the bottle. When ele- 
vated with liquor, his temper, contrary to the general 
case, was by no means improved. Thus, on his reaching 
home, after any little debauch, he generally had a quar- 
rel with his wife, and sometimes even treated her person 
with violence. On one particular occasion, when quite 
transported beyond the bounds of reason, he gave her so 
severe a blow upon the upper part of the face, as to oc- 
casion the effusion of blood. He immediately after fell 
asleep, altogether unconscious of what he had done. Lady 
Stair was so completely overwhelmed by a tumult of 
bitter and poignant feeling, that she made no attempt to 
bind up her little wound. She Bat down on a sofa near 
her torpid husband, and wept and bled till morning. 
When his lordship awoke, and perceived her dishevelled 
and bloody figure^ he was surprised to the last degree, 
and eagerly inquired how she came to be in such an un- 
usual condition ? She answered by detailing to him the 
whole history of his conduct on the preceding evening ; 
which stung him so deeply with regret, — for he was a 
nobleman of the most generous feelings, — that he in- 
stantly vowed to his wife never afterwards to take any 
species of drink, except what was first passed through 
her hands. This vow he kept most scrupulously till 
the day of his death. He never afterwards sat in any 
convivial company where his lady could not attend to 
sanction his potations with her permission. Whenever 
he gave any entertainment, she always sat next him and 
filled his wine, till it was necessary for her to retire ; af- 
Ur which, he drank only from a certain quantity which 
she had first laid aside. 

The Earl of 8tair died in the year 1747* (at Queens- 
berry House, in the Canoogate, Edinburgh,) leaving 
her ladyship again a widow. She lived all the rest of 
her life, in notarial state, at Edinburgh ; where a close, 
or alley, in which she resided, still bears her name. She 
died ih the year 1759. 


SCIENCE. 


f OPULAE UK MAXES OJT COMETS, AMO OTHEE 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


u The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handy work.** 

Psalms or Davis. 


The modem theory of comets has pretty clearly es- 
tablished, that these apparently flaming bodies, which 
were so long believed to be immense balls of fire,* may, 
on the contrary, be worlds inhabited by beings in every 
respect like ourselves, possessing vegetables similar to 
our own, and suffering no sensible change in tempera- 
ture, on advancing from the distance of 11,200,000,000 
miles from the sun, to within a third part of the semi- 
diameter of that luminary. That the reader may be 
enabled to form any accurate notion of the weight which 
ought to be attached to this theory, it will be necessary 


• Sir Isaac Newton computed the heat Of the comet, seen by 

him In lGtK), to be 2000 times hotter then red-hot iron. 


to make a few preliminary observations on the nattne 
of heat. 

Although the sun Is the great fountain of light, the 
heat upon its surface is probably not greater than that 
of our own globe ; for, as caloric is given out when wa- 
ter is poured into acids or alcohol, so the heat of the 
sun is, in all likelihood, produced by the rays of light 
mingling with, or passing through, our atmosphere, la 
proof of this, it will always be found, that as the air 
increases in rarity, the heat decreases in intensity, and 
vice versa ; — that beyond the limits of the atmosphere 
eternal cold exists in the most brilliant sunshine l b»t 
the denser the air, the greater the heat ; — and, finally, 
that the ocean would be congealed into a solid waste of 
ice, were there no atmosphere surrounding the world, 
though the beams of a luminary, a thousand tim*e 
brighter than our orb of day, shone upon it. 

Although the coast of Peru is one of the hottest cli- 
mates in the world, those who gradually ascend the 
Cordilleras from it, observe that tne heat progressively 
decreases ; so that when they have got to the valley of 
Quito, at the height of about 1400 toises above the level 
of the sea, the thermometer, in the course of the whole 
year, scarcely rises 13 or 14 degrees above 2erd» If 
they ascend still higher, this temperature is succeeded 
by a severe winter ; and when they get to the perpen- 
dicular height of about 2400 toises, they meet with no- 
thing, even under the equinoctial line, but eternal ice. 
Some philosophers, it is true, account for the decrease 
of temperature, by arguing that the warmth which is 
experienced at the surface of the earth is not merely the 
direct heat of the sun, but of several causes united ; and 
in particular, that the heat of the plains and valleys is 
owing to the reflection and absorption of the sun's ray a 
from, and into, the ground. But this solution of the 
difficulty does not seem so satisfactory as that which re- 
fers it to the comparative rarity or density of the air. 
To illustrate the subject, let us have recourse to one or 
two simple experiments : — Place a piece of ice under 
the receiver of an air-pump ; exhaust the atmosphere, 
and transmit the rays of the sun from a burning mirror 

or convex lens upon the ice, within the receiver the 

brilliant focus will be seen to have no effect upon the 
congealed mass* Allow the mirror or lens to remain, 
and admit the air ; die ice will then immediately begin 
to melL Again, place a piece of ice in a transparent 
receiver, and let the air be compressed ; the frozen mat- 
ter will be observed to dissolve rapidly, without any 
other assistance than the beams of day passing through 
the condensed medium. Again, let us suppose a globe 
of sand-stone to represent the earth ; a flagon, the sun, 
and a quart of alcohol in it, the light of the sun ; pour 
the spirit from the flagon, (or light from the sun,) upon 
the ball of sand-stone, until it be quite saturated-— still 
there will be no heat ; but suppose this sphere were sur- 
rounded by (we shall call it) an atmosphere of water, 
immediately upon the alcohol mingling with the water, 
heat would be evolved; the globe would absorb the 
warmth from its atmosphere ; and while the stream of 
spirit, falling from the flagon upon the sphere, was 
cold as ice, the water around the ball would be of a 
pleasant, and even hot, temperature.* It is exactly so 
with the sun and its light, the earth and its atmosphere. 
As oceans of alcohol alone could afford no warmth to 
the globe of sand-stone, so we might look in vain for 
heat without air, though oceans of light enveloped the 
world a thousand times denser than what is now flow- 
ing from the orb of day. 

For a similar cause, the planet Mercury, having a 


• Sulphuric add has such an affinity for water, that they wifi 
unite in any proportion ; and the combination takes place with 
the production of an intense heat. When four parts, vj weight, 
of the acid are suddenly mixed with one of water, the 
ture of the mixture rises, according to Dr Ure, to 300° F. 
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M at mo s p h ere, ahd the Georgian Skins a much greaU 
r, than that whkh encodes oar world, the medium of | 
teat may be alike in bath ; and it is likely, that the i 
teams the planets an to the sun, the lesser will be their 
dmaaphma t the farther rem ove d , die greater. Oar 
>«a earth, by losings part of its surrounding air, might 
ye placed fin the system, where Mercury now is, without 
iny hueafaiena to its Inhabitants ; and in like man- 
ner, war e the atmospheres incre as ed, it might revolve, 
with the same co mfo r t to mankind, in the orbit of the 
Georgian planet. 

Thane things being premised, (he phenomenon of 
comets and their tails will be more easily understood. 

In conridCring the eccentric orbits of comets, boom 
such tr ain of thought as the following may be supposed 
to pass through our minds i— It is not to be believed 
that a single atom in creation was made in vain ; yet 
what sort of beings can inhabit worlds, that are at one 
time in regions of the most perishing cold, at another 
in those of devouring fire ? Is it not possible that some 
means may have been devised to avoid these extremes ? 
Could not the atmospheres of the comets be increased 
and decreased, as they recede from, and advance towards, 
the sun ? Does the velocity of their motions, as they 
approach the* sun, not cause their atmospheres to stream 
off from the nucleus, and form a sort of tail behind, 
which may again surround them as they recede from 
our system ? Are streams, or tails, in point of fact, seen 
issuing from these luminaries ? And if so, are they in- 
variably turned from the sun ? Do they increase as the 
comet approaches that orb, and do they gradually sur- 
round It as ft recedes from (he planetary system r So 
far as science has yet gone, all these questions may be 
most satisfactorily answered. 

When a comet Is in Its aphelion; or greatest distance 
from the sun, it is completely surrounded by its enor- 
mous atmosphere ; in consequence of which, the beams 
of the sun; be they ever so feeble, in passing through 
such a dense medium, will create a sufficient quantity 
of beat for the support of animal and vegetable life, 
even at that immeasurable distance. Bailly remarks, 
(vide Hist. d’Aatron. iii, 257 •) that were the comet of 
1690. in its aphelion, 138 times more remote from the 
sun than the earth, it would receive five or (taking the 
refraction occasioned by its dense atmosphere into con- 
sideration) six times as much light from the sun as we 
do from the full moon. As the comet approaches the 
sun (he eoma commences streaming from the head, and 
as the velocity of the motion increases, the tail increases 
in length also. In so doing, the superabundant atmos- 
phere is thrown off, and the same medium of heat ex- 
perienced throughout all the comet’s orbit. But as light 
issues from the sun with such inconceivable rapidity, 
the tail of the comet will be entangled therein, and flow 
from the sun as a banner does when playing loosely be- 
fore the wind. Gradually as the comet advances to the 
verge of the planetary system, its tail will begin to sur- 
round it, and as it travels through the chilly depths of 
space, the more, and yet the more, will it be enveloped 
in its atmospheric mantle— to compare email things 
with great —just as a person in travelling from the equa- 
tor towards the pole would gradually increase his ap- 
parel. 

It will now appear evident that the periods Of the 
comets might be pretty correctly calculated by obser- 
ving the length of their tails, and distances from'the sun ; 
considering, 1st, Tbat those comets which have the longest 
trains, sod are farthest from the central orb in their 
perihelion, must also have the greatest orbits, conse- 
quently the longest periods. 2dly, That those which 
advance nearer me luminary, with very long trains, will 
be the next in order. 3dly, That the comets which 
have shorter comas and are far from the sun in their 
perihelione, the third, dthly, That those which have 
shorter tredns, and asa nearest the sun, will have the 


least orbits and periods.* It appears, moreover, that 
the planets have atmospheres in proportion to their dis- 
tances from the sun ; and that tbs sun itself, by having 
a very rare and thin atmosphere under its phosphores- 
cent mantle, (wbieh will float on the air as oil does on 
water,) may be the abode of beings in every respect si- 
milar to ourselves, with this difference, that as they in- 
habit the greatest and noblest orb in our system, they 
axe perhaps more worthy of enjoying that blessing. 

Before concluding three observations it may further be 
remarked, that it seems extremely probable, that every 
planet in the system mu originally a comet ; and that 
every comet will JinaUy become p planet . As the sun is 
the largest orb, and moreover the centre of our system, 
it is natural to conclude that it came into existence first. 
Before the sun was created, an ethereal medium, like a 
great mist, may be supposed to have pervaded all space, 
and that at the will of the Almighty, centres of attrac- 
tion were pointed out in the embryo of creation, to which 
the surrounding particles of matter approximated and 
formed nebulce, which in process of time acquired such 
a degree of density, as to be capable of being affected 
by the laws of attraction. The gravitating glass would 
then move towards the nearest body, with a velocity 
increasing as the distance dec we d, until the more at- 
tenuated portion of the nebulous matter streamed off 
from the denser nucleus in the form of a tail* At their first 
outset these new bodies would move in straight lines to- 
wards their attracting sources ; but, as there exists a 
power of repulsion, as well at of attraction, in all the 
heavenly bodies, they would be unable to come into 
actual contact with the suns previously existing, and, 
like comets, would perform their semicircle round the 
luminaries, and thence be repelled into the depths of 
tpacew When the effect of this action had ceased, (which 
would take place when they were in their aphelion) they i 
would again be attracted, and again repelled ; with this 
difference, that at every revolution the density of their I 
nucli would be increased— the length of their tails | 
shortened— and the eccentricity of their orbits diminish- I 
ed— in a word, that they would gradually become ! 
planets, and move round their respective suns in regular 
circles. Thus does it seem not unlikely, that every 
planet in the solar system has originally been a vapour 
—a nebula— a comet : and that every comet will fi- 
nally become a planet. To give still greater strength 
to this hypothesis the following facts may be stated 
First, the indefatigable Sir William Herschel has dis- 
covered no less than 2000 nebula— and since these are 
visible to the eye of mao, bow prodigious, how infinite, 
must be tbs number scattered throughout the universe 1 I 
and these nebula bear such a resemblance to the distant 
comets, that they have frequently been confounded. 
Secondly , several comets hare been seen with no nu- 
cleus whatever, presenting only a slight thickening to- 
wards the middle, which was so translucent that the stars 
were distinctly seen through the very centre ; while others 
have been visible with a solid nucleus of 2000 miles in 
diameter— nay, history records comets that have appear- 
ed as large as the sun, (vide Seneca, N. Q. L 7* c. 15.) 
and authors, seeking for a natural cause, have attri- 
buted the darkness at our Saviour’s crucifixion, to an 
edipse of the sun, occasioned by such a comet passing 
; between him and the earth. Thirdly, the tails of co- I 
tnets are generally a little concave towards the sun \ the 
fixed start are always visible through them, and some- 
times they are so brilliant that they have been distin- i 
guished during full moon, and even after the rising of j 
the sun. Fourthly , there are three instances of comets I 
actually revolving within the limits of our planetary i 
system : 1st, the comet of Encke, which never passes 


• The diameter of the oomet, first eeen at Lausanne. in 6wite- 
erland, 15th Dec e m b er 1741. was nearly three time* that of the 
Carth, and its tail was no lea than S3 millions of miles. 
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the orbit of Jupiter : 2d, the comet of Gambart, which 
travels but a little way beyond the orbit of the same 
planet at its greatest distance from the sun ; and 3d, 
the well-known comet of 1770, which in its present 
movements never goes beyond the orbit of Uranus.* 

If these phenomena serve to confirm the hypothesis 
now advanced, the work of creation may be considered 
as still going on in the heavens, — and the foundations 
only of innumerable orbs are yet laid on the bosom of 
space. The Almighty is still at work in the illimitable 
fields of ether : in the boundless regions of infinity ; 
and every day, every hour, new worlds are perhaps 
springing into existence ! 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


No. IV. 


[W* have pleasure In announcing that these Letters will be 
continued regularly once a fortnight.] 


On Saturday last, I was admitted to the private view 
of the works of Modem Art at the British Institution. 
The exhibition is, on the whole, considered superior to 
that of last year. Many of the pictures, however, have 
already been before the public, at the Royal Academy 
and the Suffolk* street Rooms ; and what adds to the 
offence, these are honoured with situations, which, in 
my opinion, belonged more properly to others shown 
for the first time. Those who had the direction of the 
matter, have left themselves no apology, as they have set 
forth in the catalogue that many creditable pictures 
were returned for want of room. The number of paint- 
ings is 532 — there arc 9 specimens of sculpture. 

From some preparatory announcements, expectation 
was considerably on tiptoe as to this exhibition, and I 
confess that I for one have been disappointed. In the 
highest department of art, there is not a single good 
feature — scarcely even an attempt of the kind ; and of 
the poetical character, there are but few. Neither is 
there any overflow of portraits— for which there is scope 
for gratitude ; — but of the Dutch school, the scenes and 
groups in domestic life, there is a multitude. Whether 
British genius will gain by descending to the taste of 
the Belgian swamps, is, to my simple perception, ex- 
ceedingly problematical. Doubtless, this class of pro- 
ductions is most acceptable to the cash critics who dwell 
city-wards — and the artists know, and, per force, take 
advantage of the fact. Perhaps I may hereafter notice 
some of the best pictures explicitly $ at present, from the 
rapid survey I made of the collection, I could not con- 
scientiously attempt it. . There is a promising army of 
names ; and, among the old and the young best entitled 
to approbation in their works, I considered Collins, Dan- 
by, H. Howard, E. Landseer, Morris, Briggs, Roberts, 
Stanley, Inskipp, LinnelL, Pidding, Webster, and Etty. 
North cote’s M Adoration of the Shepherds’* is certainly 
extraordinary for an artist in his 90th year. The pic- 
tures marked sold, amounted to twenty-three. 

An engraver named Coney, not much known except 
to antiquaries, is executing a work, from sketches by 
himself, which has excited considerable interest among 
the lovers of the monuments of Gothic architecture. It 
will comprise the best remains of that order in Europe* 
Such of the specimens as I have seen are finished with 
a delicacy ana precision truly admirable. The work 
is to be published in numbers, by Messrs Moon, Boys, 
and Graves, Pall Mall. The Marquise of Stafford and 


• It is curious to observe, that Apollonius Myndius affirms 
that the comets were reckoned by the Chaldeans among the pla- 


o there of the higher orders, distinguished for taste in 
the aits, have taken a lively interest in it. The artist 
was formerly employed upon the Monasticon. 

The only tiling approaching to literary news is the 
appearance of the first number of a weekly journal, en- 
titled the Ecclesiastic, edited by the'Rev. Henry Stab- 
bing. It professes to be a religious andfamily paper, 
and its motto Is taken from Matthew, 5th chapter, 44th 
verse. The Ecclesiastic hath a most slumberous aspect, 
and like many excellent things, is easier praised than 
read. 

I am jnst abont witnessing the first representation of 
a comedy, in three acts, at Coven t Garden. It is en- 
titled, The Widows Bewitched. If It be half aa mirth- 
inspiring as the Beaux Stratagem at the same theatre, 
it shall have my voice for a six weeks’ repetition. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FAREWELL TO YOt T, AtfaLESEA ! 

By James Sheridan Knowles, 

[Iris almost unnecessary to state, that in giviqg a place to the fol- 
lowing talented effusion, by one of the most warm-hearted at 
Erin’s sons, we make no avowal of our own political sentiments. 
Party feeling— whatever that may be— will never be allowed to 
interfere with our enjoyment of good poetry.— Ed. Lit. Jour-] 

Faekwxll to yon, Anglesea !— Said you you’d bother 
The Papist* of Erin with powder and steel ?— » 

And soon as we welcomed, we found you a brother. 
Alive to our sores, and as ready to heal ! 

O never believe but the bosom of spirit 
By nature responds to humanity’s call ; 

And where minds are illumined by honour and merit, 
The foe that turns friend, is the friend after all. 

Sure we thought at that moment your memory slumber’d. 
Sure we felt in our hearts ’twas a blunder you made. 

As the battles we fought by your side in we number'd. 
When with Catholic France at shillelagh we play'd ! 

You forgot the poor Roman, to treason a stranger, 
When he bled by the Protestant banner you bore j 

For O, could you believe that the loyal in danger 
Would cease to be true when the battle was o’er ? 

By the ray of that star which no gem ever lighted— 
The brightest you .wear — brighter mortal ne’er wore f 

Have you found us a people by errors benighted. 

But fit to be slaves ?— Do we merit no more? 

By thy high-bounding valour — the fiery courser— 

The war-horse, that bore you like flame through the 
fight ! 

Were the Nation not vile, could Intolerance force her 
To stifle the voice that exclaims for her right? 

Yon have said It ! You saw, in the zeal that inspired ns. 
No wish that your own loyal breast would disown; 

Though the loyal with insult and wrong would have 
fired us 

With hatred alike for the law and the throne ! 

You found us no conclave of traitors, contriving 
The downfall of Order, in Liberty’s name ; 
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But patriot* openly, legally *triviag 
To rescue their race from opprewion andahsme ! 

You were look'd for, a cloud, naught but tempest por- 
tending— 

The visitant still of our stoim-riren land ! 

You like the sun, out of chaos asc endin g 
Sublime, at his Maker’s benignant c omm a nd ! 

Our long reign of darkness, unchequer’d {—despairing ! 

Which each hope of dawn but protracted anew ! 

You scatter'd with radiance resplendent— repairing 
W Me agee of Night with the Day that it threw. 

Farewell! From the land that now darkens to lose you. 
Your virtue the Touchers that witness it bears— 

As they drown the vile laugh with which Faction pur- 
sues you— 

The blessings of millions invoked ’mid the tears ! 
Farewell ! Ah too short was thy visit, to lighten 
So brightly to lighten our land, overcast I 
But the ocean’s proud crest shall her emerald brighten 
No more— when the glow of thy memory is past ! 


THE PLAQUE or DARKNESS, 

By the Author of the “ Lament of the Wandering Jew , 
and other Poem 

Hath he, whose breath first hade the sun to be, 

Blown ant his light? or, muffled fn the robe 
Of Night, sleeps he among the fleecy clouds?— 

Is the oil of thy, everlasting lamp, 

Fair Moon, burnt out, not to relume again? 

-Is thy free changed, to change not any more? — 

Ye starry orbs, are ye quench’d in the clouds?— 

Ye comets, are ye called up to his throne, 

Your home of light,— your early dwelling-place ?— 

/Ye lightnings, Is your ammunition done, 

Or are your forky arrows laid aside 
To sharpen well against the awful day? — 

I, ’Earth’s globe blotted from the universe ? 

Is Nature dead, and is this burial black, 

Which all things wear, the world’s funeral dress ? 

Because the Sun shone not, winged with fire, 

No waters rose in mists, or fell in rains 
And dews upon the gasping lands 
Because the Moon shone not, the tides forgot 
To join the mermaids, singing to their shells} — 
Because the stars shone not, the mariner 
Had lost his path amid the tracklem waves. 

The spheres, whose music makes such harmony 
To the ear of Philosophy, sung not ; 

The orchestra of winds, and waves, and woods, 

Play’d not, as they were wont, In emulous tones; 
Ocean waked not upon her mighty harp 
(Touch’d by the fingers of the homeless storms) 

A wilderness of spirit-stirring sounds; 

The orphan winds cared not to roam the fields, 

To kiss the death-like cheeks of hueless flowers ; 

The bp M »«n g brooks, that, as they flow along, 

Hum many a pleasing ditty to themselves, 

Forgot their wild notes, and in silence lay 


, Asleep in icy sheets upon their beds ; 

In the flu* wilderness the whispering leaves 
And birds were mute ; and silent Solitude^ 

With Anger on her lip, sat full of fear. 

The lower animals were all dismay'd 
The cock, who counted the unerring hours, 

Crowed at his wonted time ; the peasant boy 
Waked, and he wonder’d why the sun still slept. 

And health’s breeze play’d not with his curly locks. 
The owl tired of. the melancholy hours and slept ; 

The toad had wander'd from his native pool. 

And crawl’d into the palace, and he dared 
To sit like an usurper on the throne, 

And underneath the crown he put his head. 

Mocking at royalty, and drank from silver urns ; 

And in th* unfinish'd bowl of revelry 
He dipp’d, and lay intoxicate, and died ; 

And slimy snakes laid them in beauty’s breast. 

And twined their forms In her luxuriant carls. 

And touch’d her timid cheek sacred to love. 

The glow-worm lighted up its lovely lamp, 

And worshippers bow’d to the senseless thing ; 
Volcanofes held aloft their flaming torch. 

And multitudes around them howling sat 
On mountain tops; and mighty forest-trees 
And houses were made watch-fires unto men;— 

Fire’s eye had slept in every human home.— 
Thousands were seen rushing to ruin fast, 

Chasing the ignes fatui on the heath. 

Which plunged them amid pits and marshy fens. 

Some travellers carried in their hand a branch 
Of rotten wood 4t shone,' hut warm’d them not ; 
But many fell down gulfo and Unknown steeps, 

High carnival for beast and bird of prey. - 

The eyes of all men strain’d to compass light : 

The shepherd from his mountain eyry look’d ;— 

The mariner look’d for the morning star ;— 

The bacchanal, at wassailing and -wine, 

Had sworn to tire the night and see the sun ; 

He fell ; his laugh was changed into a howl ;— 

The poet look’d, all nature was a blank ;— 

The pointer look’d, the landscape was a blot ;— 

The beauty look’d— but dark, as in their grave, 
Beneath their fringy lids her starry eyes 
Lay viewless, passionless, and uninspired ;— 

The man of observation dropt his pen, 

A cloud obscured the windows of his mind ;— 

The astronomer, confounded in his views 
And speculations, own’d a Mighty Cause ; — 

The blind man only felt as he had wont— 

To walk in darkness was not new to him. 

Ima gina tion, too, was at her work, 

And conjured up the ghosts of murder’d Time. 

The kindlinesses all of man to man. 

The interchange of word and speaking look, 

The magic of a tear, the sunny smile, 

The dectric of the touch, when hand shakes hand, 
And flies from hand to heart; friendship and love, 
The lovely children of the heart, all died, 

And melancholy lean’d on his pale brow ; 

Joy danced not, for his limbs were paralysed, 

And Hope saw nothing thro’ her telescope. 

Glasgow. T. B. J. 
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LA CHENILLE. 

[The following Fable it from the pen qf an accomplished 
foreigner .] 

Unz CheBille aride 

DLsoit , 44 Je n’ni pirn d’appetit 5 

Je sens mon corpe devenir plus petit, 

Et ma peau m tane et ae ride : 

C’est fait de mai ; je deriena chryaalide, 

Pe mon esp£ce deatin rigoureuae ! 

Race infortunde et mandite ! 

Voila pourtant to aort affreux 
On chaque Chenille eat riduite." 

Tout en parlant elle a'endort 

Da ee profbnd aommeil qu'elto prand pour la mart 

Par hazard, anprea d'alto, 

Un papilton toger, brillant, 

FretUloit, battoit da l’aito, 

Et aourcoit en l'&xmtant. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES, 


The extensive historical work, ao long announced by Sir 
James Mackintosh, is now likdy to appear early in spring. Sir 
James has also undertaken to prepare for the Cabinet Cydopndla, 
a Popular History of England, to form three Tokunrs of that 
publication* 

The lively authoress of the Diary of an Ennuyfe announces a 
new work, to be called, The Loves of the Poets. 

A new novel, flora the pen, we believe, of Lady Morgen, is 
about to appear, entitled. The Daverels. The Ettriek Shepherd 
has expressed a hope that it may not be confounded with The 
Haver els. 

Mr Grattan, the author of Highways and Byways, has a new 
work in the press. Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities. 
We hope the worts, may be hatter than this affected and unmean- 
ing seems to augur. 

The Diary and Correspondence of th* celebrated Dr Doddridge 
are in a forward state at press, under the superintendence of his 
greatrgnradson. 

We understand that (he clever author of the Subaltern is pre- 
paring the Chelsea Pens i o n er s , a Serias of Military Stories. 

The author of To-day in Ireland is about to publish a new 
Series of Tales, called. Yesterday in Ireland, We shall, doubt- 
less, soon have To-morrow in Ireland, and then, probably, the 
Day after 'To-morrow in Ireland. 

Mr Valpy is publishing a Series of School and College Greek 
Classics, with English Notes, in duodecimo. The Medea and 
Hecuba of Euripides, and the CEdipus of Sophodes, are ready. 
Thucydidas, Herodotus, Xenophon, and others, will follow in 
succession, on the same plan. 

Miss Isabel Hill has in the press a volume called. Holiday 
Dreams; or, Light Reading in Poetry and Prose. 

There is preparing for publication. Rural Recollections; or. 
The Progress of Improvement in Agriculture and Rural Affairs, 
by George Robertson, author of The Agricultural Survey of Mid- 
Lothian. 

R. A. Smith.— We are happy to state that the concert which 
took place, last Wednesday evening, in St George's Church, for 
the benefit of the family of the late R. A. Smith, was attended by 
nearly fourteen hundred persons. The arrangements were, on 
the whole, very judicious ; but we regret that neither Mise Noel 
nor Mias EHxa Patou gave their assistance. 

Fins Asm— We understand that Martin's celebrated painting 
of the Deluge, together with the Holofcrnes of Etty, one of the 
most brilliant of the English colourists, are among the pictures to 
be exhibited this year at foe Scottish Academy. There will be 
ten or twelve portraits by John Watson Gordon at the Royal In- 
stitution; and, having already seen most of them, we feel confi- 
dent thet they will tend to increase, still more, the reputation of 
that very admirable artist Among the rest, is a portrait of Pro- 


fessor Wilson, which is by for the beat tiksnms that has ymt tan 
taken of Mas. 

Theatrical Gosrip— The London theatres were never h et te 
attended than they are at present, whilst, we amaosjy to say, ex- 
actly the reverse is the case in Edinburgh— At the fififpAf Ms- 
thews, Yates, and T. P. Cooke, seem to be oanytaf every thfag 
before them, for they scarcely ever bring rmf ■ pisee tint k not 
eminently successful.— The Italian Opera this 

with ** La Donna del Lago," and a new Prims Donna, 
Mademoiselle Mootioeffl, sustained foe principal shsrrnitsii 
Keen hasre Unq ul tfi ed his e n gage m e nt at Covent Oerdmu immm 
sequence of some misunderstanding arising out of hie reemt 
“ sudden indisposition." We wish he would come down here Jbr 
a fortnight— Miss Isabella Paton has per form ed hoe three or foer 
rimes to good houses ; she appears a pleesantolever aotmn, and, an 
a townswoman, ought to be encouraged. She has her am. 

Monday. —A new piece, called “ Charles XII." which has hada 
good run in London, was produced last night, bat of course too 
late for our criticism.— The author of •• Virginias'* it egmha at 
wwkenaoamedy. The failure of his last has only put trim em 
his mettle. He has a feeling that the thing is in Mm. and is de- 
termined that it shall not be for want of perseverance if it docs 
not oorae out He has our best wishes for a final triumph. 

Weekly List or Performances. 

Jan. 31— Feb- 6, 

Sat. Country Girt, and Lord of the Manor, 1 
Mon. Duenna, Noyades, 4 Free and Easy. 

Tuna. Schoolfor Scandal , $ Hamah Droog * 

Wbd. Country Girl, $ Marriage <f Figaro. 

Thun. The WUl, Day etfter the Wedding, f Lofd tf the Mamoa. 
Fni. Charles XU., He Lies like Truth, Sj Hamah Droog. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A considerable number of new works lie upon our table for re- 
view, all of which we shall notice as soon ns possible. 

An ingenious scientific correspondent has an article in prepara- 
tion upon the phrenological developement of Burke and Hu% 
which we doubt not will be perused with interact. 

The paper bn" Religious Division" is respectably w ritten , bwt 
it does not teem to contain any thing sufficiently striking or ori- 
ginal to warrant publication 1 we shall be glad, however, to tear 
from the author again.— The “ Essay on Italy,” “ Phrenotogua," 
and “ A Sailor's Dream," will not suit us. 

The “ Sonnets" by a Lady, which we have received from Aber- 
deen. will appear to en early Number—" R. S." of Ahwltss k 
improving, but he is not quite good enough yet—' Them aw sons 
pretty Lines in “ Minstrelsy," but as n whole it la imperfoot— 
“ The Dumb Maid," and the effUskms of “ G. M. G." and •• D. 
M. D." will not suit us, though there is some merit In all 
pieces— We aie not aware what crime we have committed to en- 
title " Y, A.” of Aberdeen to inflict upon ns n copy of won 
which begin thus,— 

w When last we met, we parted cold. 

Which to my bosom proved a dart.” 

“ Should the foregoing." adds “ Y. A." "meet yoor approba- 
tion, 1 shall be happy in sen d in g you a little piece occasionally.” 
We have particularly to request of “ Y. A." and his brother- 
rhymesters, not *• a little piece," but a little peace—" W. M.” and 
“ J. K.” are Under consideration.— The Song on Burts, though 
in types, is unavoidably p ostponed till our next. 

The communication on the sutyeet of “ Baltantynefr Esaaadp^ 
tion of the Human Mind," will appear in our next— '■ L.£»"aad 
«« T. A." have just been received. 


TO OUR READERS. 

In future, the hot-pressing of the Edinburgh Literary Journal 
will be discontinued, the practice having been found not only 
materially to injure the appearance of the work, from the hurried 
manner in which the operation was necessarily performed, but 
also to oocarion many vexatious delays. In the Monthly Parte, 
however, the hot-pressing will be continued as focmedy 1 bspsp 
there is sufficient time to dry the sheets effectually. The tMjd 
Monthly Part, for January 18S9, is now ready for delivery. 
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The Opening of the Sixth Seal. A Sacred Poem. 
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The African, a Tak ; and other Poems. By D. Moore. 
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Thbbv is something particularly pleasant in haying 
pat into one's hands a new volume of poetry, moist from 
the press. — fresh and uncut. Who knows what its fu- 
ture destiny may be ? It has not yet gone abroad to the 
world, and we open it in silent expectation, as if about 
to look into the secret mechanism of a mind hitherto 
unexplored. Beery one, we suppose, remembers the 
delisptful curiosity and surprise with which, when a 
draL, he first investigated the hidden springs and wheels 
of a watch, glittering in their golden intricacy, and for 
ever revolving with a ticking sound, like the voice of a 
living things Somewhat akin to this feeling, is the 
more matured emotion of the lover of poetry, when he 
opens the leaves of a book upon which, for aught be can 
taDL may be written words rife with immortality. The 
dried, it is true, discovers no singing-bird in the cham. 
hesa of die watch ; and rarely indeed sre the critic's 
hopes gratified, if be haa ventured to anticipate some 
higher, emanation of the spirit and the energy divine. 
But, nevertheless, watches will tick, and poets will 
KcibbJeL tp the end of time ; and to judge by the num- 
ber of rhymes we have occasion to see almost every day, 
there seemsto be much less probability of the former 
going too slow, than of the latter going too quick. 

It matters not. Let poets of all shapes and sizes 
flourish ! They are useful members of society, however 
small. . Their lucubrations are the safety-valves by 
whieWmsny a distzfsaed mind is lightened of a thou- 
aariMfie phantasies. If they did not write, they would 
die, or go distracted. To them, pen, ink, and paper, 
afford an intellectual stomach-pump. Nor do we speak 
It profifedy,' though perhaps we express it quaintly. 
There is a substantial relief, and not unfrequently a po- 
sitive happiness, in being able to embody one's thoughts 
in words; and of the foil extent of this happiness, 
poets alone are aware. There are poets, no doubt, who 
exist as poets only to themselves, — whose deep feelings 
have been shat up, like the winds in the cave of ASolua, 
in the recesses of their own breast, who have walked 
among other mm— among them, hut not of them"— 
and knew not that they- were formed differently from the 
brings by Whom they were surrounded, — knew not that 
the sights and sounds of external nature exercised a far 
deeper power over their senses,— knew not that they 
pomsi sr a tbc gift of song, and that were the harp whose 
notes rung harsh beneath foe touch of others, but placed 
in their ponds, they could, without an effort, make it 
discourse most eloquent music. It is septan, however, j 


that talent lies thus dormant There seems, in most 
cases, to be something inherent in its very nature, which 
incites it to spring into a wide arena, and freely, almost 
recklessly, to fling its trophies to the crowd. Knowledge 
is power, but it is power of a certain sort ; it is power 
which is respected more than loved. Genius is power, ; 
and power of a higher description ; for it commands the j 
affections, while it overawes the mind. Knowledge is 
something different — something apart, as it were — from 
the man to whom it belongs ; genius is not We may 
esteem knowledge, but hate its possessor ; with genius 
this distinction never holds good. Knowledge is to he 
acquired ; and, by industry and perseverance, the merest 
plodder may attain it ; genius is innate, and implies a 
more delicate physical and mental organization. Genius 
and poetry are synonymes ; and foe pne can hardly exist 
without the other. But poetry is not always to be looked 
for in measured lines, or even in written words. It is 
like beauty, and may be found under many shapes. It 
glows upon the canvass, — it breathe? over the marble, — 
it lightens up the eye of the musician,-^ goes', forth 
with foe young enthusiast to* distant leads, — it gazes 
with the astronomer upon the midnight planets, — it 
moves abroad into foe sunshine with her who, in her un- 
pretending purity and loveliness, adds fresh lustre to 
the morning. Poetry is the only visible part of the im- 
material soul— the ray that emanates from the glorious 
essence it encircles. 

But we are generalizing too much ; and, with cold- 
blooded apathy, are keeping all this time three poets 
anxiously waiting for our opinion on their respective 
merits. As they are all very unlike each other, except 
in the single circumstance, that' each, no doubt, believes 
himself possessed of a creditable portion of foie divinus 
afflatus, we must take the liberty of saying a few words 
of them, separatim et seriatim. 

The “ Opening of the Sixth Seal " is a poem in blank 
verse, founded upon a very sublime passage in “ Reve- 
lations," descriptive of the final dissolution of the globe. 
The theme which foe author particularly undertakes to 
illustrate, is the Last Judgment,— a theme unquestion- 
ably replete with foe finest materials of poetry, hut which, 
though frequently attempted, has never been done jus- 
tice to, because finite, capacities must ever strive in vain 
to describe the doings of Him who is infinite. The 
author of the present poem informs us, in his preface, 
that he did not peruse Pollok's u Course of Time” un- 
til he had “ concluded his own task." This declaration 
we certainly think was necessary to save him from the 
charge of naving borrowed part of his plan from, that 
poem. Not only 4 is there a pretty close resemblance be- 
tween certain passages in the “ Opening of the Sixth . 
Seal," and certain others in the “ Course of Time," but 
foe general tone and style of the former are far from ‘ 
being unlike those of foe latter. To the author indivi- 
dually, this circumstance, being accidental, cannot be 
charged as a fault ; but as it brings his production into 
closer comparison with a more comprehensive and power- 
fill work, it certainly is a misfortune. 
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As we have already hinted, we are inclined to ques- 
tion much whether the mysteries of a future judgment 
is « subject within the grasp even of a mind of the 
very highest order, — a Milton’s or a Dante's. Neither 
do we think that different trains of thought, necessarily 
arising from a choice of different subjects, constitute 
different degrees of excellence in poetry. There is no- 
thing which proves, a priori , one person to be more of 
a poet than another, merely because he chooses to write 
about the sun, moon, and stars, or any of the great con- 
vulsions and revolutions of nature, instead of the more 
familiar and better-understood objects and designs of 
creation. It is true, that more lofty language must ne- 
cessarily be used in the one case than in the other ; but 
lofty language is not the proper test of genius, although 
it is perhaps too often confounded with originality of 
thought. A thousand powerful emotions must imme- 
diately arise, even in tne most uninspired bosom, as 
soon as the idea of a perishing world suggests itself; but 
as soon as these emotions are put into words, they are 
found to be almost universal, and consequently are en- 
titled to be considered common-place. In like manner, 
the sight of a dying flower suggests a train of reflections 
which nobody would get any credit by claiming as his 
own, for they are the property of all ; and the only dis- 
tinction between this case and the former is, that dying 
flowers befog more frequently met with than dying 
worlds, the associations necessarily connected with the 
one have been more frequently put on paper than those 
as necessarily connected with the other. But he alone 
is the true poet to whom associations occur, whether 
about a flower or a world, which do not occur to ordi- 
nary minds. The Omnipresence of the Deity is a su- 
blime subject ; but magniloquent truisms regarding it 
no more constitute poetry than the couplets concerning 
hearts and darts tacked to a boarding-school girl’s love- 
letter. In short, it is not the subject that makes the 
poet it is the poet who must throw over the subject 
the mantle of his own genius, by which we mean that 
he must say something concerning it, which none of the 
rest of the world would ever have said, but which, as 
soon as it is said for them, all admit to be true, because 
it awakens in their own bosoms a chord hitherto un- 
touched. 

If we apply this criterion to the u Opening of the 
Sixth Seal,” (and the test though just, is certainly 
somewhat severe,) we are afraid that in many respects 
it will be found wanting. The author's abilities are un- 
questionably respectable, but not of that high and ori- 
ginal sort necessary to give a new and unhackneyed cha- 
racter to his theme. We have had, before now, a thou- 
sand descriptions of. the fallen state of man’s nature, of 
the approach of a final reckoning, of the disentombment 
of the dead, of the millions congregated around the 
throne of an almighty judge, of the sentence passed upon 
them, and of the agony of the wicked and the joy of the 
good. Among our recent poets Pollok has dwelt upon 
these topics wiui most force and success. They are again 
recurred to in the u Opening of the Sixth Seal,” and 
in it Pollok, so far as we can see, is no where surpassed. 
It is but justice, however, to this later author to state our 
opinion, that he in several instances comes very near 
his prototype. In .proof of this statement, we quote the 
following passages x — 

So man, engulphed in sfo, from age to age, 

Wont on his tearful course, and vengeance slept. 

By Mercy soothed to rest ; unchanging still. 

The seasons in their ceaseless dance went round. 

And the earth yielded up her increase ; man 

Restless alone, laboured incessantly 

To find a change— for he sought out new lands, 

Explored new regions, wandered on the seas, 

Encreased in knowledge much, in science much, 

And in sin more. Nations arose in might, 

Gloried a while above their fellows, waved 

The iron sceptre over half the world. 

Grew great in arms, in wealth, in luxury, 

Then perished* at for distant times cams forth 

One, above all his race pro-eminsnV— 

A mighty master spirit that would sway 

A moment the frail destinies of man 

A moment o'er the earth destructive stalk, 

Lift his proud head, gem crowned, above the dost 

That was around him, and then like a dream 

Scared hv the day-star, fode away : rami wfara, 

Flamed fires, gleamed swords, smiled death ; from age to 
age 

Slept not the arrow, mouldered not the dart, 

Nor was the bow unstrung upon the earth. 

For many a rolling year. 

The next extract is still better ; it describes the e»- 
expected coming of the day of judgement 

That fatal morn, as It was wont, arose 

Cloudless and beautiful ; the balmy breath 

Of vernal zephyrs, floating o’er the earth. 

And mid the flowrets wantoning, with balm 

Came laden, stealing on the burning cheek 

That rose to look upon its sweetness far 

And wide the concert melody of birds, 

Where iu their .verdant canopy they sate, 

Hymned to the rising sun ; bright dpw gems stead 

On every grassy spear, and leaf, and bough. 

And early choristers to Him above 

Poured their shrill matins. In the meadows green 

The fleecy flock to restless echoes flung 

Their murmuring voices, and the lowing herd 

Delighted hailed the coming of the day. 

And the son rose in beauty i not in blood 

Deep-dyed, nor half eclipsed, nor blotted o’er 

With fearfal spots, hugs, black, and ominous, 

But with unsullied splendour, ardent smilad 

On his attendant planets, and his smile 

Gladdened all nature ; rung the forest shades, 

Hills, vales, and mountains, with wild notes of joy 

The flowret raised it^ little azure head, ' 

Which night had kissed to sleep, to look on him. 

And its pale leaf pictured the blushing hue. 

Glowing with lustre not its own ; so came 

That mom upon one half the world. 

And men 

From gentle sleep as wont awaking rose, 

And to their many labours, with swift sfcp 

Went heedlessly ; none thought of coming death. 

Or thinking, dared believe the unsullied sun. 

His fervid rays down-scattering, rode on 

His course undimmed, — then wherefore coming death ? 
So they went on their way. 

Tne merchant then. 

The figured page revolving o’er and o’er, 

Numbered his freighted argosies, and marked 

What day they should return. The poet wrapt 

In his bright day-dreams, wooed the bashful muse, 
Pouring his spirit's energy in song 

And, as ha wove the tale of hapless maid 

Blighted in her affections, or the haunts 

Of fairy things, satyrs, and rustic elves, 

In the pale moon-beam, by the trembling swain 

Beheld at dead of night, in his mind's eye^ 

Gazed he upon bis fame in after years 

When listening nations should applaud his song. 

And millions echo forth his deathless name. 

Then on his watch-tower sitting, far up- raised 

From earth, the sage astronomer looked up 

Where many an eye hath gazed, and many a thought 

In its wild wanderings struggled to approach 

And, with strain’d vision, through the optic tube ^ 

Stedfostly gazing, in his pride survey’d * 

The lamp of day, and many times turn'd hc^ 

And computations strange and intricate 

Made frequent, oft rejoicing to unfold 

How, on some certain moment, there would ho 

A great eclipse, how comets would appear 

Roaming in ether, and to vulgar souls 

Bring doubt, and dread, and tear ; oft noted he 

The path where planetary orbs would roll 
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In future yean, and glorying In his skill, 

Thought he his name immortal. 

Then youth and virgin innocence went forth 
To look upon the vernal morn, and smile, 

Because all nature smiled, and oft rejoiced 
In its own loveliness ;— with fairy step 
Over the meadow green the maiden sw ept 
Heedless and guileless, and her blue eye gazed 
Uphn the azure vault more deeply dyed. 

And for a while drank in the softexrd hue 
Of what it look'd upon ; o'er her fair cheek, 

With many p dimpling smile array’d, the blush 
Of morning stole, and yet a deeper glow 
Flung on its beauties. In her spirit's joy, 

And youth and health delighted she, ana breathed 
Alelodioua strains that charm’d the listening ear, 

And with the general concert went to Heaven. 

But some there were,— a solitary few, 

For the last moment waiting, and in p r a y er, 

And watch, and fasting, look'd they for the Lamb 
When he should come in Glory ; and they aw 
The cloudless sun and gladsome mom arise, 

With faith unshaken, for believers knew 
His word would never fail. — And still they watch’d, 
And prayed, and fasted, and with trembling hope 
Awaited their Redeemer. 

There is considerable power also in the lines which 
follow on the subject of dreams . 

Oh ! have ye never, in the mid -watch hour, 

When leaden deep lies heavy on the brow. 

And the blood, fever’d, through the throbbing pulse 
Rushes convulsively, some dreary dream 
Pictured in the nlgnt glooms all dim and doll, 

Yet seeming terrible,— when thought hath glanced, 
While the frame dumbereth, to another sphere, 

But ndt of bliss, and wandereth up and down 
A dark and desolate void, where never light 
Speeltth, and where the wanderings never end. 

Then the sleep-woven spectre of the soul, 

After long struggling, wingeth from the void. 

To seek new horrors, and for off ye see 
Strange visionary forms, that not of earth 
Nor of heaven be, and they all noiseless flit 
Before, behind, above, beneath ye there, 

A host, innumerable as the ocean-sands;— 

Thair spectral hues flame-painted, and the glare 
Of their fire> flashing eyes, most fearfully 
Rack the hag-hannted bread, till from her sleep 
Nature up e tar teth with the agony, 

And, shuddering, ye recall the unearthly forms, 

And ponder on their hues, sickening the sou]. 

Till ye look on them as the things that were. 

These specimens will suffice to show that the u Open- 
ing of the Sixth Seal” is for from being a very milk- 
and-water production. Indeed, had Pollok never writ- 
sen, we think It not unlikely that it would have attract- 
ed much of that attention which has been bestowed on 
hfra | but we art afraid he has pre-occupled the field, 
and that he deserves to remain in possession of it. Seve- 
ral minor poems axe added to the “ Opening of the Sixth 
Seal,” which it would have been better if the author had 
omitted, for they art at an inferior character. 

Wc come now to speak of “ The African and other 
Poems.” The “ African” is a tale in the Spenserian 
stanza, and Is die production of Mr Dugald Moore of 
Glasgow. We are beginning to entertain a consider- 
able respect for the genius of Glasgow, for this is neither 
the first nor the second poet we have already met with 
since the commencement of our labours, who has start- 
ed up in that city. The present volume contains, we 
believe, theyrimtlis of Mr Moore's pen ; and we have 
formed from them so favourable an opinion of its pow- 
ers, that we hope its first fruits will not be its last. The 
leading characteristic of Mr Moore's style is its strength, 
or a certain hard and forcible manner of expressing the 
ideps he wishes to convey to bis reader. His leading 
foult is, that be seems scarcely capable of giving soft- 


ness and poUih to hii thoughts and versification by the 
occasional introduction of a more tender and delicate 
train ofddeas. The poem of the “ African,” which is 
not so much narrative as descriptive, illustrates the truth 
of this remark. A bridal party of Africans are sur- 
prised one summer evening in the midst of their festi- 
val by the unexpected appearance of a troop of Spani- 
ards who have just landed. An affray immediately 
takes place, ( why is not explained,) and Zemma, the 
bride of the African chief, is mortally wounded. She 
is carried during the night farther into the country, 
where she dies in the arms of her betrothed. At sun- 
rise^ the Africans, headed by their bereaved prince, re- 
turn to renew the fight with the Spaniards, and inspired 
by the courage which a desire for vengeance prompts, 
their foes are massacred to a man. Zarrura then goes back 
to the grave of Zemma, and puts an end to his existence 
at the spot where she is buried. These are all the 
incidents of the three cantos ; but meagre as they are, 
one would think they afforded scope for considerable 
pathos. It is In the stormier part of the story, however, 
that our author excels, — in the heat of battle, and in 
the stem breathings of despair and hate. It may fie ' 
that we are prejudiced enough not to be able to sym- 
pathise so much as we ought to do in the woes of a pair 
of sable lovers ; but we also suspect that Mr Moore does 
not know exactly how to touch the right chord. The 
feelings are somewhat different from the passions ; and 
it is with the latter that our author seems principally 
conversant Here and there, however, he succeeds even 
in his appeal to the former. The following stanzas, 
descriptive of the state of Zarrum's sentiments, after the 
Spaniards have been defeated, appear to us natural, 
without being common-place : 

Lone, as a shadowy being of the grave/ 

The chieftain lingered on the uplands gray; 

He stood in silence, gazing on the wave 
That mingled with the Droad sky, for away; 

The foe that stemm’d it in their proud array, 

Were lying lifeless on its sandy plain ; 

Nought jnoets his aching eyeballs, while they stray, 

But those dull ranks that ne'er shall wake again, 

And his dark warrior host re-mingling with the slain. 

Weeds which the vulture in his flight had sown 
On the dark cliffs, some thousand years ago. 

Nursed now by time, like spectres, waved alone 
Their solitary branches to and fro, 

They seemed to wail his spirit's overthrow I 
Beneath their mournful shade he took his stand ; 

Yet e’er he parted from this world of woe, 

He bent one look upon his fathers' land— 

One long, one foreweU glance; upon his kindred band. 

Some, he saw wandering with restless foot 
Among the gory corses of the dead ; 

While others loan'd upon their falchions, mute; 

As if they thought on seme dear object fled ; 

And lovdrs rush'd, all ecstacy, to shed 
Their souls into each other. As he gazed. 

He thought upon his virgin’s dreary bed j— 

His morning shrine, where love's first incense-blazed, 
Death’s desolating hand had to Its ashes razed ! 

Those sights were not for him— he turned away 
To worship sorrow in the solitude ; 

He left the mountain's brink, and moon-lit ray. 

And plunged into the darkness of the wood ; . 

Now by that solitary heap he stood. 

While o'er the midnight desert of his mind 
Crept all the tenderness of woman's mood— 

Those team dissolved the ties that long had joined 
His proud but gentle soul to live with human Jund. 

A page or two farther an, the two lovers are thus spo- 
ken of : 

Soon will the desert know them not ; their home 
Is in the narrow house;— yet where they lie 
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The broad blue heaven is their unsullied dome, < 

And where is church that with such vault may vief 
The snowy mountains, glittering cold and high, 

Will look like marble pillars of the aisles— 

The stars, those wanderers of eternity. 

The gorgeous lamps to light the arch — the while 

Ocean uplifts his voice, like organ, through the pile. 

There is a general resemblance, we may observe, between 
the style of the “African” and Campbell’s «• Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” aid the day may perhaps come when the 
author of the former may produce a poem worthy to 
rank beside the latter. 

More than two-thirds of the volume are occupied with 
miscellaneous poems, none of which are bad, but some 
not good enough to deserve a place among the rest. 
Here, also, we find intellectual vigour much more pre- 
dominant than pathos or sentiment. Take, for example, 
the following verses 

TO TBS SDK. 

Thou look’st upon the stars as little children 

Playing about thy fiery fount of light. 

Their silver eye-balls with thy rays bewildering. 

When thou putt’st on thy morning garments bright, 
Who dares to eye thee boldly sight to sight ?. 

No ! thou alone art monarch of the heaven, 

The moon herself but glimmers in thy might ! 

Unmoved, though storms are round thy temples driven, 
Thou stand’st like holy peace, to soothe creation riven. 

Thy charms depart not with the night ! thy face 

To other worlds, when ours is sleeping, gleams ; 

Time cannot steal from thee one sparkling grace ! 

No! let me scorn all philosophic dreams 

Of comets journeying to restore thy beams; 

Thy path is where our thoughts can never go — 
Through heaven's far wonders ; and each planet seems 
Proud of thy beauty, while they round thee bow, 

Or crowd about thy breast to share thy deathless glow. 

And thou dost wander through the universe, 

The tempest sweeping far beneath thy feet ; 

At thy command, his blackest clouds disperse— 

He cannot quench thy bright and living heat ; 
Methinks the Eternal keeps in thee his seat, 

Borne by the whirlwind on thy flaming car, 

Rolling atnwart the mighty concave fleet. 

That he may see each vast and distant star, 

And fling his living light o'er all his realms afar. 

We are still more pleased with the following poem, 
which, both in conception and execution, we consider 
spirited and original : — 

■; IRAB, A SON 07 CAIN, 

On the summit of Ararat— the flood rising, the 
Ark seen in the distance. 

Flash on, ye lightnings ! till ye've wrench'd 
Earth's last torn bough away ! 

Rise, rise, ye waters ! till ye've quench'd 

The sickly eye of day ! 

Here, on this parting speck of land, 

Defying thee and death, I stand 

Life's latest thing of day, 

Whose dust may into darkness frill, 

Whose spirit shall survive ye all. 

Sun, fare-thee-well ! death's rolling haze 

Swathes round thy godlike hue ; 

Ah, how unlike those nappy days, 

When on the mountains blue, 

We worshipp'd thy departing light— 

The bravo— the beautiful — the bright ! 

Now to my lonely view, 

Thou look’st amid each dosing doud, 

Like earth's last spirit in its shroud. — 

Hark ! from their everlasting thrones, 

The giant hills are hurl'd. 

While roused creation madly groans 

As ruin clasps the world f 

The mighty eagles that have flown, 

For many ‘a day, now weary grown, 

With their strong pinious furl'd. 

Fall 'Teaming in that ocean’s roar, 

Whc.« billows roll without a shore. 

Hdl laughs at Heaven, whose lightning scan 

The millions such as I, 

Who never dream'd, in happier years, 

In the wild deep to die ! 

Their countless forms float past me now, 

With faded cheek and ghastly brow, 

With dim and blood-shot eye, 

Fix'd where is heard Jehovah’s voice, 

In thunder bidding death rejoice ! 

Thou ocean ! thunder yet, and flash 

Above the highest hill ; 

But there is none to hear thee dash— 

The soul of life is still ! 

None but those dwellers of the Ark 

Can list, from their sky-guarded bark. 

The Great Eternal's will : 

Yet can they lift the voice of praise, 

Lone, in the earth of their young^ ^ y 

Drift on, proud bark of God !— drift on, 

I seek no home in thee ; 

I could not live when there are none 

To taste life’s cup with me ! 

Earth's young and beautiful are dead. 

Her glorious millions perished— 

Their grave is in the sea : 

Then be my home, where death has hurl'd 

The joys of an extinguish'd world ! 

(He springs off the rock , and the Ark passes on) 

Mr Moore is one of those who deserves to be better 
known, and his present volume opens up for him a fair 
prospect, if he will pay due attention to candid and im- 
partial criticism, and determine to profit by it to the best 
of his ability. 

“ Poems by Thomas Brydson'* have also come to as 
from Glasgow. Mr Brydson is, in most respects, en- 
tirely the reverse of Mr Moore. He wants the vigour 
which Moore possesses, and possesses the susceptibility 
in which Moore is deficient. His great fsult is, that he 
is too often feeble and tame, but this is atoned for, to 
a certain extent, by frequent touches of poetical feeling, 
which prove him to be gifted with a soul alive to the 
finer impulses of our nature. We fear Mr Brydson wilt 
never become a great poet, nor will ever be able to turn 
his poetical effusions to much account ; but he will, ne- 
vertneless, have his reward, for he is able to look with a 
more refined vision upon the loveliness of creation* and 
there is that within him which will whisper consolation 
in many of the trials and difficulties of life. We do not 
speak hastily, or without our reckoning, as the unpre- 
tending sweetness of the following sonnets will prove— 

FALLING LEAVES. 

Down fall the leaves ; and, o'er them as we tread, 

'Tis strange to think they were the buds of spring, 
Whose balm-breath met us on the zephyr's wing. 
When mirth and melody were round us spread, 

And skies in placid brightness overhead, 

And streams below with many a dimpled ring ! 1 

'Tis strange to think, that when the bee did sing 

Her sunny song, on summer's flowery mead, 

They were the locks that waved on summer's brow ! 
But stranger far, to think, that the white bones 

We treed upon, among the church-yard stones, 

Once moved about, as we are moving now 

In youth, in manhood, and in hoary age— 

Oh! then, let time and change our thoughts engage ! 
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THE GIPSIES. 

| It Is the night— and ne’er from yonder skies, 
High-piled amid the solitudes of time, 

And based on all we vainly call sublime, 

Did she look lovelier with her starry eyes 
The music of the mountain-rill comes down, 

As if it came from heaven with peace to earth, 

And from von ruined tower, where ages gone 
Have left their footseps— hark ! the voice of mirth : 

The gipsy wanderers, with their little band 
Of raven-tressed boys and girls, are there ; 

And when the song of that far distant hind. 

From whence they sprung, is wafted through the air, 

I dream of scenes where towers the mystic pile— 
The Arab and his wastes— the rushings of the Nile ! 

RETROSPECTION. 

We look upon ourselves of other days, 

As if we looked on beings that are gone ; 

For fancy’s magic ray hath o’er them thrown 
A glory, that grows brighter as we gaze ! 

Then, then, indeed, was pleasure’s mirthful maze 
Our own, and happiness no shade as now : 

We met her on the mead, and on the brow 
Of the unpeopled mountain, and her ways 
Were where our footsteps wander'd. Still we see 
Her phantom form, that flits as we pursue 
O’er the same scenes, where jocund once and free, 
And all unsought, she with our young thoughts grew ! 
So, to the parting sailor, evermore 
She seems to linger on his native shore. 

A REMEMBERED SPOT. 

There Is a spot in flowery beauty lying. 

Clasp’d in the silver arms of a small stream. 

Flowing from hill-tops, where, when day was dying, 
I’ve seen thedistant cities like a dream ; 

That spot was unfrequented, I did deem. 

Save bv myself, the wild bird, and the bee. 

Far ofl, the ring-dove, from her forest tree, 

Told the wide reign of solitude. Here came, 

Sweet Shakspeare ! first, thy visions, to my mind— 
Around me were thy woods— Miranda’s isle. 

And circling waters were my own the while: 

And Juliet’s woes would voice the moonlight wind. 
Bidding me to my home. That lonely spot, 

By me can never-never be forgot ! 

We now bid adieu to our three poets, with all kindly 
and un critic-like feelings. Whatever their success may 
be, tbev have dared nobly, and deserve a better fate 
than Phaeton. 


Letters from the Mgean By James Emerson, Esq* 
2 vols. London. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

It is right and fitting that works which speak of 
Greece,— <3 its ancient glory, its present condition, and 
its future prospects, should frequently be laid before 
die British public. Let the political relations of Euro- 
pean states be what they may, — let all the plottings and 
counter-plottings of diplomacy, succeed or fail,— let the 
Russian triumph over the Turk, or the Turk beat back 
the Russian even to the gates of St Petersburg,— Greece, 
if not as a living nation, at least as a dead country, 
haloed in the memory of its buried greatness, most ever 
, remain an object of deep interest to the enlightened and 
well-regulated mind. It is a healthy and a generous 
feeling which prompts a sympathy for its fortunes, apd 
which induces an anxiety to participate in its struggles, 
and to advance its happiness. It is true, that Greece, 
like Rome, u non & piu come era prima," and that 
amidst the rude concussions of mightier dynasties, which 
a neir order of things^ successively reared and overthrew, 
her beauty has been trampled in the dust, her noble insti- 


tutions, her high heroic character, her hereditary genius, 
have been swept away as rose-leaves before the blast 
The earthquake that has tom the mountains from their 
foundations has choked up the lake that lay sparkling 
in the valley. But we do not the less love that land 
from which, as from an intellectual sun, the light of li- 
terature and the arts first emanated, because a cloud has 
come upon its brightness, because the purple bloom of 
its early summer has faded into the more melancholy 
tints of autumn, and all the charms that are left suffice 
but to tell of the beauty that is gone. It may be diffi- 
cult to love the dead as we have loved the living ; but 
do we not regard them with emotions not less intense, 
and in all probability far more holy ? Ofttimes, too, 
there is a loveliness even in decay, that seems as if it 
syllabled itself into words, and said audibly— u Lo 1 
sheis not dead, but sleepeth.” 

But even although we were to lay classical associa- 
tions aside altogether, — although we were to forget (which 
we trust to Heaven we never shall) that the brightest vi- 
sions of our boyhood and youth were full of Marathon 
and Thermopylae, that the first pulses of exalted ambi- 
tion vibrated to our heart at the names of Leonidas, : 
Miltiades, and Epaminondas, that poetry awoke within 
us, and lighted its never-dying lamp with a flame com- 
municated from the Delphian shrine, that Pericles and 
Aristides first taught us the splendour and the moral ex- 
cellence of life, and Socrates the triumphant sublimity 
of a good man's death,— even although we were to for- 
get aU these things, there is a still abiding and existing 
attraction in the “ land of the sun,” which would win 
our attention to it even as we find it at present, and 
though memory were a blank. There is a softness of 
climate, a blueness of sky, a blushing profusion of all 
the fairest fruits, odours, and colours of nature, scat- 
tered over the “ clime of the East,” which, of them- 
selves, invest as with a spell the very names of the Cy- 
clades, the ASgean, and all the Archipelago. It may be 
a delusion, but it is one which may be 6afely cherished, 
for it will refine the heart, and can never weaken the 
intellect. It is delightful to dream of a land for ever 
smiling in sunshine, and odoriferous with blossoms ! 
It is delightful to let the imagination escape from the 
drizzling mists and chilling blasts of a less genial lati- 
tude, and stray uncontrolled through those gardens of 
the world where “ the voice of the nightingale never is 
mute !” Where is the ardent spirit who has not, in 
the heyday and buoyancy of carlv life, longed, with a 
deep and impassioned feeling, as he lay upon his sleep- 
less couch, or wandered through the solitary wood, or 
climbed the breezy hill,— where is he, of finer suscepti- 
bilities and higher aspirations than the vulgar crowd, 
who has not prayed for the wings of the dove, that he 
might flee away to die golden orient ? It is true, that 
coining life in too many instances, throws her leaden 
mantle over the joyous enthusiast, and, as years rollon, 
the pictures that used to glow before his fancy in the 
brightness of the morning, assume a greyer and more 
sombre tone it is true, that the circle in which he 
moves,— the limited sphere to which he ultimately finds 
himself condemned, — the petty paltry cares necessary to 
the ensuring of his everyday comforts, sadden and dis- 
tract his thoughts, and like the early mist, or the sum- 
mer dew, the far-off pageantries he once could conjure 
into such bright reality, vanish into thin air, or return 
at long intervals, dimly as the shadow of a dream. But, 
if philosophy teaches that life's realities are stale and 
unprofitable, why should not even grey-bearded wisdom 
cherish, with dinging earnestness, the innocent, though 
perhaps delusive pictures of imagination ? There is 
surely enough that is mean, and dull, and sorrowful, 
passing continually before our eyes; and the slender 
consolation may at least be left to us of believing, that 
elsewhere humanity is placed under happier influences, 
and that where the dumb things of creation flourish in 
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beauty, the heart nd the iftctioni of hint tint was 
made in the image of the Omnipotent, remain in keep, 
ing with all that is around. 

We hate the traveller who visits any land of lofty as. 
sociations, and sees in it nought but what is dark and 
grovelling ; and, above all, we hate him whose jaundiced 
eye, as it wanders over the u Edens of the eastern wave,” 
lights only on weeds and rubbish. Never shall we be- 
lieve that the barrenness is in them, bursting into 
beauty as they at this moment are under the breath, of 
approaching spring, but in his own deadened perception 
and unintellectual soul. Little superior can he be to 
the base-bom Cockney, who dared to profane the crum- 
bling columns of the ruined Temple on Sunium that 
look forth from their lofty solitude on the blue hills of 
Attica, and the purple billows of the “ island-gemmed 
ASgean,” by inscribing in conspicuous characters, on 
one of the pillars, the highly classical sentence — Buy 
Warren' g Blacking .” This man ought to have brushed 
shoes for the rest of his life. How different are the feel- 
ings excited by an anecdote recorded by a French author, 
of the inhabitants of Santorin, one of the Cyclades,—. 
<l une demeure que est rSgardfe par les Santorinois 
comme le paradis de la terre, et ils n’ont point de plus 
forte imprecation h faire contre un homme du pais, que 
de lui dire , 4 Va y malheureux, puitsc tu mourir hart de 
Santorin /* ”• 

We are glad to perceive that Mr Emerson seems to 
be inspired with the proper feelings which his subject 
should excite. He is already favourably known to the 
public as a Philhellenian, by the interesting work which 
appeared a year or two ago, entitled M A Picture of 
Greece in 1825, as exhibited in the narratives of James 
Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humph- 
reys, Esq.” The object of that work was not so much 
picturesqde as political, whereas the present aims prin- 
cipally at presenting a series of characteristic sketches 
of manners and society 5 and instead of being confined, 
as the former was, almost exclusively to the Morea and 
Roumelia, it embraces a considerable portion of Asia 
Minor, and almost all the Cyclades. Mr Emerson’s 
style is at once lively and graphic; and without at- 
tempting to be very profound, be is always pleasing, 
and often instructive. He writes, too, in a pleasant 
manly manner, as if his heart were in his subject, and 
he despises, consequently, all the fopperies of affecta- 
tion. We ate disposed to think he now and then 
heightens an anecdote a little by one or two slight 
touches of his own ; but this is a fault we can easily 
forgive, iu matters where minute accuracy is not ab- 
solutely necessary, and committed, as it is, not with a 
desire to alter the general effect, but to make it more 
vivid. We have, in short, perused the whole of the 
two volumes with very considerable gratification, and 
hope, by a few extracts, to enable our readers to share 
in that gratification. 

Mr Emerson sailed, in a delightful season of the 
year, from Cape Colonna in Attica, and touching at the 
islands of Zea, Cy thnos, Syra, and Scio, arrived, after 
a pleasant voyage, at Smyrna. One of his fellow-pas- 
sengers was a young Greek lady of the name of Phro- 
aine, a native of 8 cio, whose melancholy story added 
another to the long list of atrocities perpetrated in that 
island by the Turks in 1823. As the vessel passed 
Scio, she sat all day upon the deck, watching with wist* 
ful eyes the shores of her native island, and straining to 
recognise some scene that had once been familiar, or 
perhaps some now-deserted home, that had once been 
the shelter of her friends. Mr Emerson afterwards 
learned the particulars of her story, and they were of a 
very peculiar and touching kind : 


• It. Robert, « HUtoire des Dues de PAichlp el ago.* 


▲ SCENE DURING THE MASSACRE AT SClO. 

“ It was on the evening of the third day from the ar- 
rival of the Turkish Admiral, that the family of the 
wretched being who lived to tall the tale, descried the 
flames that, rose from the burning mansions of their 
friends, and heard, in the calm siUpce of twilight, the 
distant death-scream of their butchered townsmen, whilst 
a few flying wretches, closely pursued by their infuriate 
murderers, told them but too truly of their impending 
fate. As one of the most important in the valley, their 
fa mil y was amongst the first marked out far murder, 
and ere they had a moment to think of precaution, a 
party of Turkish soldiers beset the house, which afford- 
ed but few resources for refuge or concealment,^ 

“ From a place of imperfect security, the distracted 
Phrosine was an involuntary witness to the murder of 
her miserable sisters, aggravated by every insult and in. 
dignity suggested by brutality and crime, whilst her 
frantic mother was stabbed upon the lifeless corpses Of 
her violated offspring. Satiated with plunder, the mon- 
sters left the house in search of farther victims, whilst, 
she crept from her hiding-place to take a last farewell 
of her butchered parent, and fly for refuge to the mouR- 
tains. She had scarcely dropt a tear over the immo- 
lated remains of all that was dear to her, and made a 
step towards the door, when she perceived a fresh party 
of demons already at the threshold. Too late to regain 
her plaee of refuge, death, with all Its aggravated hor- 
rors, seemed now inevitable, till on the moment she ad- 
opted an expedient She flew towards the heap of slaugh- 
ter, smeared herself with the still oozing blood of her ; 
mother, and falling on her face beside her, she lay mo- 
tionless as death. * 

“ The Turks entered the apartment, but, finding their 
errand anticipated, were again departing, when one of 
them, perceiving a brilliant sparkling on tbe finger of 
Phrosine, returned to secure it. He lifted the spps> 

I rently lifeless hand, and attempted to draw it off; it 
had, however, been too dearly worn ; it was the giA of. 
her -affianced husband, and had tarried till it was new 
only to be withdrawn by an effort. The Turk, how- 
ever, made but quick work : after in vain twisting her 
delicate hand in every direction to accomplish his pur- 
pose, he drew a knife from his girdle and commenced 
Slicing off the flesh from the finger. This was the last 
scene she could remember. It was midnight when she 
awoke from the swoon into which her agony and her 
effort to conceal it had thrown her ; when she lay cold 
and benumbed, surrounded by the clotted streams of her 
last loved friends. 

4 ‘ Necessity now armed her with energy $ no time was 
left for consideration, and day would soon be breaking. 
She rose, and, still faint with terror and thaloss of blood, 
flew to a spot where the valuables of the house had been 
secured ; disposing of the most portable about her per- 
sou, she touk her way to the mountains., $h& pointed 
out to us the cliff where she had long lain concealed, 
and the distant track by which she had gained it, through 
a path at every step impeded by the dead or dying re- 
mains of her rellow-countrymen.”— VoL I. p. 22—5. 

Two chapters are devoted to Smyrna, and anecdotes 
illustrative of the manners and customs of its inhabit 
ants. The Greek part of the population is kept fas ea- 
tire subjection by the Turks 1 but though a favourer of 
the former, our author does not allow himself to be be- 
trayed into unjustifiable prejudices against the latter, ) 
of whom he thus speaks : 

THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF THE TURKS. 

“ Taken, en masac, the Turks are the finest looking 
race of men in the world. Their oval heads, arching 
brows, jetty eyes, and aquiline noses, their lofty figures, 
and stately mien, are all set off to full advantage by 
their ample robes and graceful turbans ; all is ease and 
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proportion about a Turk ; there are no angles or straight 
lines in his features or person : in all we find the pure 
curve of manly beauty and majestic grace. 

“ It is inconceivable what a miserable figure an Eng- 
lishman or an European makes beside him. His black 
unmeaning hat, harlequin pantaloons, and hard-collared, 
straight-cut coat, (which will one day puzzle those of 
posterity who shall be antiquaries in costume,) contrast 
so villainously with the picturesque head-dress, ample 
trowsers, and floating pelisse of the Ottoman ; whilst his 
glossy beard flings contempt on the effeminate chin of 
the dipped and docked European. His arms, for ‘ in 
the East, all arm,* usually consist of a pair of superbly 
chased pistols, stuck in tile silken sasn ; a yataghan, 
with a jewelled handle; a larger and more clumsy 
knife, called a hanger, and a scymitar swinging in a 
scabbard, covered with green or crimson velvet, (as 
the owner, being an Emir, or otherwise, is entitled to 
carry it,) and ornamented with bosses of gold. The 
latter is, in general, the most important and valuable 
portion of his arms, or even of his property. 1 have seen 
some blades which were valued at 200 or 300 dollars ; 
many are said to be worth triple that sum ; and all retain 
the na m e of Damascus, though it is by no means likely 
that they have been manufactured there. The twisting 
and intermingling of the fibres of the raetal are consider- 
ed as the tests of excellence ; but I have never seen any 
possessed of the perfume said to be incorporated with the 
steel in the real Damascus sabres.** — Vol. I. p. 85 — 6. 

From Smyrna, Mr Emerson travelled by land to 
Ephesus, Laodicea, and Sardis, and thence back to 
Smyrna. He had thus an opportunity of forming pretty 
accruals notions regarding the present state of Asia 
Minor. The following short extract supplies some in- 
formation upon this interesting subject : 

STATS OF TRAVELLING IN ASIA MINOR. 

“There are few spots of earth, visited by the traveller, 
calculated to excite emotions more melancholy than those 
experienced by such as have passed over even the most 
frequented portions of Asia Minor. Except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of its cities, he encounters few traces of 
life or civilisation ; all beyond is ( barren and unprofit- 
able ;* bis path lies across plains tenanted by the stork 
and the jackal ; or over hills, whence the eye wanders 
along valleys, blooming in all the luxuriance of neglected 
nature, or withering in loneliness and sterility. Through- 
out lands, once adorned with the brightest efforts of ge- 
nius and of art, and rife with the bustle and activity of 
a crowded population, his footstep will light upon no- 
thing save the speaking monuments of decay, and his 
eye meet no living forms except those of his companions, 
or, by chance, a aim prospect of the weary caravan, that 
creeps like a centipede across the plain, or winds amidst 
the mazes of distant hills. 

“ Tfiere are few scattered hamlets, and no straggling 
abodes of mankind; danger and apprehension have 
forced the remnant of its inhabitants to herd together in 
towns for mutual security, and to leave the deserted 
country to the bandit and the beast of prey. The wan- 
dering passenger pursues his listless route, surrounded 
by privations and difficulties, by fatigue and apprehen- 
sion, few beaten tracks ts guide his course, and few hos- 
pitable mansions to shelter his weariness. By night he 
rests beside his camel in the kara van-serai, and by day 
be hurries along with no coiflforts save those which he 
carries with him, and no companions but his thoughts. 
But these are sufficient, and they spring up with every 
breath, and at every turning : his very loneliness is sub- 
limity; his only prospect beauty; he reclines upon 
earth, whose every clod is a sepulchre of greatness, and 
he is canopied by a sky 

‘ So doodles* pure, and beautiful. 

Thai Cod alone is lobe seen in Heaven.* ” 

P.143— A 


There is also good descriptive writing, and much 
sound feeling, in the following passage : 

MOONLIGHT NEAR SARDIS. 

“It would be vain to attempt a description of the 
splendid scenery of Oriental moonlight. The sky is not, 
as with us, an ebon concave, gemmed with brilliants, 
but one calm expanse of saddened blue, so soft that it 
seems to blend with the outline of the silvery moon, and 
so bright as to form a scarcely distinguished contrast 
with the twinkling stare. Every object was as distinct as 
in a- northern twilight : the snowy summit of the moun- 
tain, the long sweep of the valley, and the flashing cur- 
rent of the river. I strolled along towards the banks of 
the Pactolus, and seated myself by the side of the half- 
exhausted stream. 

“ There are few individuals who cannot trace on the 
map of their memory some moments of overpowering 
emotion, and some scene which once dwelt upon has 
become its own painter, and left behind it a memorial 
which time could not efface. 1 can readily sympathize 
with the feelings of him who wept at the base of the Py- 
ramids ; nor were my own less powerful on that night 
when I sat beneath the sky of Asia, to gaze upon the 
ruins of Sardis, from the banks of the golden-sanded 
Pactolus. Beside me were the cliffs of that Acropolis 
which, centuries before, the hardy Midian scaled whilst 
leading on the conquering Persia**. whose tents had 
covered the very spot on which I was reclining. Before 
me were the vestiges of what had been the palace of the 
gorgeous Croesus : within its walls were once congre- 
gated the wisest of mankind, Thales, Clcobulua, and 
Solon : it was here that the wretched father mourned 
alone the mangled corse of his beloved Atys ; and it was 
here that the same humiliated monarch wept at the feet 
of the Persian boy who wrung from him his kingdom. 
Far in the distance were the gigantic tumuli of the Ly- 
dian monarchs, Candaules, and Halyattys, and Gyges ; 
and around them spread those very plains once trodden 
by the countless hosts of Xerxes, when hurrying on to 
find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

“ There were more varied and more vivid remem- 
brances associated with the sight of Sardis than could 
possibly be attached to any other spot of earth ; but all 
were mingled with a feeling of disgust at the littleness 
of glory— ^dl, all had passed away ! There were before 
me the fanes of a dead religion, the tombs of forgotten 
monarchs, and the palm-tree that waved in the banquet- 
hall of kings ; whilst the feeling of desolation was dou bly 
heightened by the calm sweet sky above me, which, in 
its unfading brightness, shone as purely now as when 
it beamed upon the golden dreams of Croesus.** — Vol. I. 
p. 205—8. 

On his return to Smyrna, our author set off on a 
cruise through the Archipelago, in the course of which 
he visited all the principal islands, and in the work be- 
fore us he has detailed a number of minute and inte- 
resting particulars concerning each. We can afford 
room for only one other quotation, which describes 

GENERAL ASPECT OF THE CYCLADES* 

u The appearance of almost all the Cyclades, on first 
approaching them, is exceedingly similar ; they all pre- 
sent the same rude porous rocks, brown cliffs, and ver- 
dureless acclivities, whose uniformity is scarcely broken 
by a single tree, and whose loneliness is seldom enli- 
vened by a village or a human habitation. The cur- 
rents of the tideless sea glide wavelessly around their 
shores, and the rays of the unclouded sun beam fiercely 
down on their unsheltered hills, 

« Dlmm’d with a hase of light.* 

M On landing, however, every islet presents a differ- 
ent aspect, and every secluded hamlet a new picture of 
life, of manners, of costume, and, not unfrequently, of 
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language. The soil of one is rich, and luxurious, and 
verdant ; that of a second, only a few miles distant, is ] 
dry, scorched^and volcanic ; the harbour of another is ' 
filled with, the little trading craft of all the surrounding 
ports ; its quays rife with the hum and hurry of com- 
merce, and its coffee-houses crowded with the varied in- 
habitants of a hundred trading marts ; whilst a fourth, 
of equal capabilities, and barely an hour’s sail beyond 
it, will be as quiet and noiseless as a dty of the plague ; 
its shores unvisited, its streets untrodden, and its fields 
un tilled. 

“ But such is the result of that tenacity to ancient 
usages, and that predilection for the pursuits, the habits, 
and the tastes of their forefathers, which vindicates for 
the countries of Asia the title of the ( unchanging East , * 
From age to age, the natives of these secluded spots have 
continued to preserve those customs and those manners, 
whose antiquity is now their greatest charm, and which 
| long association has rendered it almost sacrilegious to 
' alter or abandon ; whilst far removed from any later 
models with which to contrast them, contentment and 
custom have long since neutralized both their awkward- 
ness and inconvenience.’— Vol II., p. 229 — 31. 

A portion of this work has already appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, under the title of “ Letters 
from the Levant,”, but we are glad the author has pub- 
lished them in their present extended and improved 
form. 


1 Sermon s on various Important Subjects. By the late 

Rev. Archibald Oracle. Edinburgh. Adam Black. 

1829. 

» These Sermons have no pretensions to originality, or 
l to eloquence of a very high order ; but they are, fbr the 
most part, very pleasingly written, and full of rational 
; ft nd impressive views of Divine truth. They are re- 
I markable for simplicity <and dearness of arrangement, — 
;a great excellence in every wort of didactic composition, 
but particularly desirable in sermons, of which every 
.reader and hearer should be enabled to carry away as 
) much as possible, without that effort of attention and 
t understanding, which is in the power of- not a great 
! many, and in the inclination of a very few. Though 
for the most part on practical subjects, they are alto- 
gether free from the dryness and coldness, for which 
many very reputable sermons on the same plan are, with 
great justice, censured. They are almost always ani- 
mated and vigorous, at the same time that they are sel- 
dom found to transgress the rules of a correct taste. 
We add one recommendation more, — they are reason- 
ably short. - . , . . 

We do not know, after all, that sermons can well re- 
ceive a higher degree of legitimate praise, than we are 
I disposed to. bestow on this modest volume. A sermon 
; i* not, we think, the most appropriate vehicle for theo- j 
logical discussion, of a very deep or elaborate character; 

I it is, confessedly, an improper one for bold theories and 
j speculations ; and, in the opinion of many, the time of 
!; a Christian audience is unprofitably take n up with 
| flourishing declamation and ambitious rhetoric. If a 
I plain, and sensible, and well-composed discourse, is 
i generally thought most appropriate to the pulpit, we 
j cannot, we confess, see why a printed sermon should 
• not be valued as much for these very qualities. Ser- 
i mons are most usually read, to fill up those portions of 
the Sabbath, and other days set apart for religious pur- 
; poses, which are not spent in church, or in employments 
proper to the time ; — why then should we be more re- 
I luctant to accept of the plain words of “ truth and so- 
berness,” as a help to meditation, or as instructive les- 
: boos to our families at home, than in the house of 
God? 

J ' 


There seems to be little, then, in the objection made to 
almost every new volume of sermons, that it adds nothing 
to the treasures of theological learning, that it contains no 
profound views, that it is not enriched with any great 
splendour of style or illustration. If sermons were ever, 
or often, read for a different end from that which brings us 
to hear them ; if, instead of being read aloud in families, 
or taken up to assist our meditations on what is good 
and profitable, on that day when we are most disposed 
to let our thoughts flow in the easy and level channel of 
established truth, without being distracted with what is 
debateable, or roughly shaken with what is strange and 
empirical,— if, instead of being thus referred to, it were 
usual to have recourse to them as food forstudy, or trea- 
sures of Scripture criticism, or models of vartaas style, 
there might be something in the complaint so perpetual- 
ly and piteously made of the poverty and mediocrity 
of published sermons. The sermon has its own pro- 
vince commentaries, and disquisitions, and rclijnoui 
fancy-pieces, have theirs. Ought Warburton to nave 

reached his Divine Legation of Moses, or MacKnight 

is Harmony, or even Hervey his Meditations ? Would 
these works have been endured as sermons, either from 
the pulpit or the press ? And, in point of fact, is not 
the head of a family often constrained to leave Tillotson 
and Barrow to the learned, and to instruct his congrega- 
tion at the fire-side out of plainer and less, profound 
divines ? 

Let us not be mistaken, however, for admirers or 
apologists of poorly executed sermons. It is not enough 
that publications of this class should be harmless, or 
even serious, and tamely instructive. In the exercise of 
our proper function as critics, we shall always demand 
spirit and force, if not novelty of illustration, in the 
treatment of sacred truths, and at least dearness and -ac- 
curacy of composition. What we censure is, the appe- 
tite for. what is novel and exciting, that induces many to 
throw aside sermons, by which they may be well and 
I soundly, nay, agreeably instructed, with contempt ; and 
wliat we venture to patronise, as a gift never out of tea.' 
son, is a volume in which divine truth is act forth in a 
chaate and natural style, enforced with earnestness, and 
applied with propriety and faithfulness. 

To such of our readers as can satisfy themselves with 
this standard, we can honestly recommend the volume 
before us. It contains six-and-twenty sermons, of which 
the fourth, on “ Redeeming the Time,” the ninth, en- 
titled the “Grave of Christ,” and the tenth, on the 
“ Causes of Grief to the Good,” are, in our opinion, pe- 
culiarly excellent. Wc have had some difficulty in se- 
lecting for our readers a short, and, at the same time, 
sufficiently characteristic specimen of the author’s man- 
ner ; we should have had much leas, if our only care 
had been to find what is good. 

The following, we think, will serve our purpose. It 
is extracted from the fifteenth sermon. 

Oir THE FORGIVENESS OF IXJURIZS. 

“ Consider yourselves in the last judgment, standing 
before the throne of the Saviour, in the midst of an as- 
sembled world — covered with sins which require the for- 
giveness of your judge, while near you stands one, who 
never received yours, whom you persecuted through Hie 
with unrelenting perseverance, and whose last struggle 
did not terminate your disposition to revenge. Think 
of the confusion and dread you must feel, when you be- 
hold him looking upon you with pity, when he examine! 
with inquiring eyes if your condemnation be written in 
the face of your judge, and then passes by you into the 
joys of his Lord. It is an awful pause while your' doom 
remains undecided. It is a terrifying thought to de- 
pend for a decision in your favour upon that very prin- 
ciple which you despised in your conduct, ‘ you Shall 
have judgment without mercy, if you have showed no 
mercy!* 
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“ Look now around you and behold, employ your 
senses and your memory — if there be any in this assem- 
bly, whom you would not forgive— .any, whose interest 
you would oppose — whose character you would vilify, 
afid iii whose sufferings you would take delight— and 
then consider the enormity of your guilt ! You have 
entered the temple of God, to join in prayer with those 
whose doom you would pronounce. You have approach- 
ed the altar of mercy with a purpose of revenge. You 
have placed upon it a heart filled with malignity. Pray 
not to-day, I beseech you, for your enemies— for it is 
hypocrisy. Pray not for yourselves, for it is in vain. As 
the minister of Christ and of righteousness, my com- 
mission of mercy is as little to you as to that malignant 
spirit, whose hatred of God, and of his righteous off- 
spring, occasioned the apostacy and ruin of our race.”— 
Pp. 249-60-51. 

This is a posthumous volume ; but it is only just to 
add, that this circumstance does not require to be inti- 
mated, in order to soften or deprecate verbal criticism ; 
we have detected very few inaccuracies of style. 


The Spirit of the Church of Rome ; its Principles and 
Practices, as exhibited in History .• By a Layman of 
the Catholic CHurch of Christ. Edinburgh. Waugh 
ancllnnes. 1829. 

We approve neither of the matter contained in this 
volnme, nor of the spirit in which it is written. We do 
not see what good it can do to pander to the ignorant 
prejudices of the multitude. And to set one body of Chris- 
tians in obstinate opposition to another, by raking up all 
the exploded and often exaggerated stories of Popish 
ovcrbearance and cruelty, which are, in many instances, 
to be attributed more to the darkness of an earlier age, 
than to the inherent nature of the religion under whose 
cloak they were committed. A temperate, judicious, 
and sound exposition of the errors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, we shall be always happy to listen to. But 
it is contrary to reason and sound philosophy,' and most 
especially contrary to Christianity, to present to Protest- 
ants nothing but the dark side of Popery, blackened 
still more by the breath of defamation, and hold it up, 
not only as a rock they ought to shun, but as a gibbet- 
ted carcisa which they ought to hate, despise, and ut- 
terly contemn. We yield to none in our respect for the 
reformed church of our native land ; but we look upon 
toleration, humility, and forbearance, as three of the 
noblest doctrines it inculcates. We hold it superior to 
all other churches ; but never shall we believe that the 
faith so piously held by thousands of sincere Christians 
in France, and Spain, and Italy, is a mere string upon 
which to tie an endless series of atrocities, massacres, 
persecutions, tortures, and all ungodly practices. We do 
not believe in transubstantiation,— we smile at the Pope’s 
infallibility, — we dislike auricular confessions ; but we 
would not, therefore, recommend the fagot to root out 
” a church so pestilential, erroneo u s, and blasphemous.” 
The inflammatory nature of the book before us may be 
guessed from the very first sentence it contains;— 
u Thaw never was any age,” the author says, u in 
which the Protestant Church was more truly militant, 
than in tbe present, when liberality on the one hand, 
and every Jesuitical art on the other, tend to its subver- 
sion ; and when the scarlet Jesabel of Home again rears 
her haggard countenance, exhibiting her meretricious 
charms to infatuate British Protestants, and decoy them 
back to her blood-stained embraces, by the influence of 
which common-sense is extinguis hed, — reason and un- 

qubychocked and suppressed, and genuine freedom to- 
tally eradicated.” This is mere dtp-trap writing ad 


captandum vulgus , and what follows is often still more 
indecently violent The work, in short, so far from at- 
tempting to soothe or conciliate, to soften or improve, 
an attempt which, in our estimation, the temper of the 
times seems particularly to require, is calculated only to 
add moroseness to bigotry, and to blow into a flame all 
the scattered embers of polemical division and hatred. 


Edmund O'Hara , an Irish Tale . By the Author of 
44 EUmer Castle.” Dublin. William Curry, Jun. 
and Co. 1829. 

In Ireland this will be called one of the Brunswick 
books. It is a religious work, in the course of which 
die hero is converted from infidelity, or at least from utter, 
carelessness about religion, to a better mode of think- 
ing. Had the author been a Roman Catholic, the hero 
would of course have become so too ; but as the author 
is a Protestant, the hero embraces that faith. There are 
some hits at the Irish priests illustrative of their igno- 
rance, superstition, and intemperance ; but on the whole 
the tone of the book is good, as well as the precepts it 
inculcates. We should guess it to be the production of 
a lady. 


BAIXANTTNE’s “ EXAMINATION OF THE HOMAN 
MIND.” 

To the Editor qf the Edinburgh Literary Journal* 

Sib, — I intend to lay before you a few remarks on 
the review of Ballantyne’s 44 Examination of the Human 
Mind,” which appeared in No. 5 of the 44 Literary Jour- 
nal.” In glancing his observations over for the first time, 
I was considerably disappointed to find the review- 
er’s opinion of the work so different from my own ; but 
oh perusing it with more attention, my disappointment 
was changed into another feeling, when I perceived that 
the author’s meaning was misrepresented. 

I am well aware that the review could have produced 
litde effect upon 44 the few” by whom such works as 
Ballantyne’s are read ; but as your Journal is far more 
widely circulated than his volume, so, among 44 the 
many,” there must exist an unjust prejudice against the 
44 Examination” and its author. To remove this pre- 
judice is my intention, and I rely upon your candour to 
second my attempt. It is not my design to norice the 
gratuitous assertions and extraneous matter with which 
the review abounds, but to substantiate the charge of 
misrepresentation which I have preferred against it. 

In the application of the 44 Law of Correspondence” 
to tbe sense of touch, the reviewer, as far as I can un- 
derstand him, seems to have misunderstood the sense in 
which the word extension is used, representing Rallan- 
tyne as speaking of indefinite extension, instead of H- 
mited extenaion or figure, which might be wholly and 
at once impressed upon the organs of touch, and to have 
overlooked the difference between length of duration and 
extension of matter. Be this as it may, he has certainly 
failed to disprove, that 44 whatever be the form or mag- 
nitude of an impression, we uniformly experience a 
sensation and an idea of a portion of extension of a cor- 
responding form and magnitude and he has not ever 
denied that Brown himself has admitted every thing for 
which Ballantyne pleads to establish his law. 

But you will be more fully satisfied that the charge 
of misrepresentation is just, when I lay before you tbe 
reviewer’s remarks on the application of tbe law to the 
sense of smelling. He asks, 44 whether we have an idea 
of greater magnitude in smelling with one nostril, with 
half a nostril, or with both nostrils ; or whether a rose 
of small dimensions suggests its comparative diminu- 
tiveness when coming after the fragranoe of a bulkier 
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predecessor." From this, any one would immediately 
infer, that Ballantyne had asserted that we could deter- 
mine, whether an odour was emitted by a large or a 
small magnitude— -or that, simply by smelling a rose, 
we could determine whether it was a large one or a 
small. Now, let us hear Ballantyne himself, and then 
let the candid judge whether these conclusions are legi- 
timate. u An impression," says he, “ on this organ 
(of smell) is always accompanied with a sensation and 
an idea of the part effected not, as the reviewer asserts, 
of the efyect emitting the odour. The reviewer observes, 
that “ the theory (the Law of Correspondence) becomes 
f upremely ridiculous if we take the most cursory view of 
sight," &c. Yet other philosophers, high in the critic's 
esteem, in effect admit this very theory. Stewart says, 
that the sensation of colour appears to the mind to be 
“ something spread over the surface of bodies." But, 
as Ballantyne asks, has that which is spread over the 
surface of bodies no seeming extension ? Brown also, 
in speaking of the ideas of extension afforded by our or- 

f 'ans of sense in general, says, u we are apt to forget, 
n inquiries of this sort, that it is not in our organs of 
touch merely, that a certain extent of the nervous extre- 
mity of our sensorial organ is affected. This occurs, 
equally, in every other organ." Now, such remarks 
from these philosophers should certainly have prevented 
any of their admisers from applyiog the epithet of su- 
| premely ridiculous to this theory, as being Ballantyne’s. 

The reviewer's remark on taste is too trifling to be 
noticed ; and as he has passed over *• Duration" with a 
blank assertion merely, I give it all the attention it 
merits by simply denying it. But if any part of his re- 
view shows the injustice of his remarks, and his incom- 
pet^ncy for the task he had undertaken, it is that where 
he ohaervea that Ballantyne’s notions on Association are 
scarcely less sound than his conceptions of Duration. 
Association of ideas is a part of our constitution in- 
volved in much obscurity. Scarcely any philosopher 
except Hume has attempted the enumeration of its laws ; 
and who denies that Hujne has failed ? Ballantyne has 
shown what inconsistent conclusions may be drawn from 
the doctrine, that ideas suggest each other according to 
the various relations among their objects ; and in ex- 
plaining, ramifying, and illustrating his “ Law of Pre- 
cedence," has accounted for numerous phenomena con- 
nected with the subject, in a manner tar more simple 
and satisfactory to the candid and competent judge, than 
any solution that has hitherto appeared. 

I intended. Sir, to have proceeded,, but I fear I have 
already intruded too long ; and, if you deem my obser- 
vations correct, enough has been said to answer my de- 
sign. . I shall, therefore, in imitation of our reviewer, 
conclude by stating my opinion of the work. 

If perspicuity and correctness of language, if the ef- 
forts of a vigorous mind, characterised by originality 
and acutenqss, if manful grappling! with the greatest dif- 
ficulties in the science both of mind and theology, de- 
serve attention, the u ExaminaUonof the Human Mind" 
will long enjoy a station far above the works of “ me- 
diocre metaphysicians." 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. L. 

We have given the above letter a place, from a desire 
to prove our impartiality in all literary matters. All 
criticism is matter of opinion ; and in so far as regards 
the opinion .of the “ Examination" expressed in the ar- 
ticle alluded to, the reviewer still thinks it was accurate, 
— he knows it was honest, — and, moreover, he has no 
objection that “ J. L.," or any one else, should con- j 
scientioualy form a very different judgment, either of j 
the menu of the whole work, or of the validity, and | 
value of iu isolated doctrines. As to the charge of mis- 
representatioi^— but for which the above communication 
would have passed without further comment,— gome re- 


ply seems to be called for from him, and he offers tl>e 
following very brief one : — 1st, Mr Ballantync’s notions 
concerning extension, are not represented as pertaining 
to indefinite extension, — without reference to figure or 
limit ; nor could they be so misrepresented, for Mr B. 
holds, that figure is a modification of extenaon ; and 
the strictures on the review have reference entirely to 
figured space or limit. 2d, Mr B-’s doctrine, as to the 
acquisition of ideas of extension, by, or with sensation, 
is not misrepresented in the remarks upon (he olfactory 
sense. The “ Law of Correspondence," which is there 
applied, is quoted verbatim from the volume itself, so 
no misrepresentation could be made. That law, if it 
means any thing, supposes that connately with our 
sensations, we have ideas of extension, proportioned to 
the sensorial surface affected. The odour of a rose, 
therefore, titillating one nostril, or a certain portion of 
nervous expanse, should not suggest, ty the' one half, 
such an idea of magnitude, as when inhaled by both 
nostrils { for then a double portion of the senaoriwm 
would be exposed and affected. Again, it is but na- 
tural to conclude, that in any odorous body, — snob as a 
rose,— the pungent particles of which impinge on the 
sense, and constitute smell, they are, ceteris paribus , nu- 
merous, in proportion to its bulk. A large rose, there- 
fore, should, in its action upon the olfactories, aAct a 
greater portion of the nervous expanse, and thus give 
an idea of greater extension than a smaller me, whose 
particles, being finer, are more confined in tjxesr 
In all this, it will take some ingenuity to discover mis- 
representation. The consequences are legitimately de- 
duced from the author’s proposition, and if they are 
anomalous, the blame rests with the propounder of the 
law, and not with him who applies it. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


THE DEATH OF A PREJUDICE. 

A MORAL AMD DESCRIPTIVE SKETCH. 

Bp Thomue Aird, Esq* Author of ** ReUgious Ckurmo* 
teristics ," 

At a late hour one Saturday evening, as I was pro- 
ceeding homewards along one of the crowded streets of 
our metropolis, I felt myself distinctly tapped on the 
shoulder, and, on looking round, a bareheaded man, 
dressed in a night-gown, thus abruptly questioned me— 
“ Did you ever, air, thank Ood for preserving your rea- 
son ?" On my answering in the negative— “ Than do 
it now," said he, 44 for I have lost mine." Notwith- 
standing the grotesque accompaniments of the man’s 
dress, and bis undignified face, disfigured by a large red 
nose, the above appeal to me was striking and sublimely 
pathetic ; and when he bowed to me with an unsteady 
fervour and withdrew immediately, I could not resist 
following him, which 1 was the more inclined to do, as 
he seemed to belabouring undtraome fronsy, and might 
need to be looked after. 

There was another reason for my being particularly 
interested in him 2 I bad seen him before ; and his ap- 
pearance and interruption had once before given me 
peat disgust. It was thus t— On my return to Scot- 
land, after an absence of five years, which I had pas s ed 
in the West Indies, I found the one beloved dead, for 
whom had been all my hopes and all my good behaviour 
through those long years. When all the world, with the 
hard severity of truth and prudence, frowned on the quick 
reckless spirit of my youth, she alone had been my poor 
tie prophetess, and sweetly told that my better jUpm 
should one day, and that soon, give the lie to thq mb} 
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prudential fbrebodew* . Far her sweet sake* I tried to be 
sa a good man should be ; and when I returned to my 
native .land, it was all for her, to bring her, by that one 
dearest, closest tie, near to the heart which (I speak not 
from my own vanity, but to her praise) she had won to 
manly bearinf* Oh God! Oh God l I found her indie 
duttft»-iB her early grave ; no more to love me, no more 
to gWh me her sweet approval. It was then my znelan- 
cbmf pleasure to seek the place where last we parted by 
the lira in the lonely glen. As 1 approached the 
plactj to throw myself down on the very same green spot 
on tiflbieh she had sat when last we met, I found it oc- 
cupied by a stranger i I withdrew, but to return the 
following evening. I found the sacred spot again pre- 
oocupied by tbe tame stranger, who, independent of his 
coarse red face, fah dittoed, ill-shsped bald head, (for 
he eat looking into his hat,) and the undignified pre- 
caution, of his coat-skirts carefully drawn aside, to let 
him sk on his outspread handkerchief, disgusted me by 
the mere circumstance of 4 his unseasonable appearance 
in such a place, which had thus twice' interrupted the 
yearning of my -heart, to rest me there one hour alone. 
This second night also I hastily withdrew. I came a 
thirdnight, sad found a continuance of the interruption. 
The shove individual was on the same spot, muttering to 
himself,; an&’chuckiog pebbles into a dark pool of the 
bom immediately before him. I retired, cursing him 
| in ray heart, and came no more back to the place. 

New in the pbrenzied man who accosted me, as above- 
I mentioned, on the street by night, I recognised at once the 
individual who hod so interrupted me some months be* 

I fore, in the lonely glen by the side of the burn ; and, in 
addition to the mason already given for my wish now to 
follow him, there was ihs superadded anxiety to be kind 
to a man in such distress, whom, perhaps in the very 
hag innirig of his sorrows, I had heartily and unreason- 
ably cussed. I was still following him, when a woman, 
advanced in lift, rushed past me, and, laying hold of 
him, cried loudly for assistance. This was easily found 
in such a place ; and the poor man was, without delay, 
forcibly carried back to her house, where, on my follow- 
ing, I learned that he was a lodger with the woman, 
that he was sick of a brain fever, and that, during a brief 
interval in her watching of him, he had made his escape 
down stairs, and had got upon the street. I was now 
deeplv interested in the poor fellow, and determined to 
see aim again the following morning, which I did, and 
found hhu much worse. On making inquiry at the wo- 
man of -the house respecting him, she told me that "he 
had no relatives in this country, though he was a Scotch- 
man | that ha was a half-pay officer in his Majesty*** 
service 9 that he did not seem to want money ; that be 
was a neblt-heerted, generous man. She added, more- 
over, that he had lodged in her house two months { and 
that, previous to his illness, he had spoken of a friend 
whom he expected every day to visit him from a distant 
part of tbs country, to make arrangements for their go- 
ing together to the Continent 

In two davs more, poor Lies tenant Crabbe (such, I 
le ar ne d, was nil name and commission) died ; and, by a 
c art o ns dispensation of Providence, I ordered the ftwe- 
ral, nod laid in the grave the head of the man whom, 
only n few months before, I had cursed as a disgusting . 
im per tin ent fellow. The alien-mourners had withdrawn 
from tbe sodded grave, and I had just paid the sexton 
foe this last office to poor Crabbe, when the woman in 
, whose house he bad died advanced with a young man, 
app a ren t ly an officer, in whose countenance haste and 
unex p ec ted affliction were strongly working. * That’s 
the gentleman, sir,” said the woman, pointing to my- 
ss* 

* 4 Tory well, good woman,” said the stranger youth, 
w h flra t ones bespoke him an Englishman, and whose 
vefias^ as he spoke, seemed broken with deep sorrow : 

you again, within an hour, at your house, 


and settle all matters.” The woman, who haddeiibt- 
less come to show him the churchyard, hereupon re- ! 
tired ; and the young Englishman, coming up to me, 
grasped me -kindly by the hand, whilst his eyes glis- j 
tened with tears s “ So, sir,” said he, u you nave 
kindly fulfilled my office here, which, would to God I 
had been in time to do myself for poor Crabbe. You 
did not know bim, I believe ?” 

44 No,” I answered. 

“ But I did,” returned the youth ; “ and a braver, 
nobler heart never beat in the frame of a man. He has 
been moat unhappy, poor fellow, in his relatives.” 

4< I am sorry to hear it,” I could only reply. 

“ If I could honour you in any way, sir,” rejoined 
the youth, u which your heart cares for, beyond its own 
noble joy, in acting the manly and humane part which 
you have acted towards my poor friend, I would delight 
to honour you. You are at least entitled to some in- 
formation about the deceased, which I may give you in 
a way which will best show the praise and me heart of 
poor Crabbe. I have some letters here in my pocket, 
which I brought with me, alas ! that be might explain 
something to me, which they all, more or less, contain, 
relative to a piece of special business : from one of them 
I shall read an extract, relative to his early biatory, and 
the miserable occasion on which he found his long-lost 
father, whom, after long and patient efforts to trace his 
parents, he was at length directed to seek in one of your 
villages in the south of Scotland.” 

The particular letter was selected, and the young 
Englishman, over the grave of his friend, read as fol- 
lows : — 

“ 1 could have wept tears of blood, on finding things 
as they are with the unhappy old rnan who is indeed 
my father. I shall speak to you now as I would com- 
mune with my own heart 9 but yet it must be in mild 
terms, lest I be wickedly unfilial : is not this awful ? 
From the very little which I knew of myself ere I came 
to this country, and from information which 1 have 
gathered within these two weeks from the old clergyman 
of this village, it appears that my mother had died a 
few days after giving me birth, and that my unde, who 
had never been satisfied with the marriage, took me, 
when very young, from my father, whose unhappy pe- 
culiarities led him readily to resign me ; gave me my 
mother’s name, and carried me with him to Holland, 
where he was a merchant. He was very kind to me in 
my youth ; and, when I was of proper age, bought me a 
commission in the British army, in which I have served, 
as you know, for nearly ten years, and which, you also 
know, I was obliged to leave, in consequence of a wound 
in one of my ankles, which, subject to occasional swell- 
ing, has rendered me quite unfit for travel. My uncle 
died about three years ago, and left me heir to his ef- 
fects, which were considerable. Nothing in his papers 
led me to suppose that my father might yet be living, 
but I learned the fact from a confidential friend of his, 
who communicated it to me, not very wisely, perhaps, 
since he could not tell me even my real name. Bitterly 
condemning my uncle’s cruel policy, which bad not al- 
lowed him to hold any intercourse whatever with my 
father, and which had cut me off from the natural 
guardian of my life, I hasted over to this country, with 
no certain hope of success in finding oat whose I was, 
beyond what my knowledge that I bore my mother’s 
name led me to entertain. I had my own romance con- 
nected with the pursuit. I said to myself, that I might 
[ have little sisters, who should be glad to own me, un- 
worthy though I was ; I might bring comfort to a good 
old man, whose infirmities of age were canonised by the 
respect due to his sanctity, — who, in short, had nothing 
of age bat its reverence ; and who, like another patri- 
arch, was to fall Upon mv neck, and weep for joy like 
a little child. Every night I was on board, hasting to 
this country, I saw my dream-sisters, so kind, so beau- 
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tifal : they washed my feet ; they locked at the scan 
of. my wounds ; they were proud of me, for having been 
a soldier, and leaned on my arm as we went to church, 
before all the people, who were lingering in the sunny 
churchyard*; — and. the good old man went before, look- 
ing oft back to see that we were near behind, accommo- 
dating his step to show that he too was oneof the party, 
though he did his best td appear self-denied. 

“ After getting the clew, as mentioned in my last let- 
ter to you, I took- a seat m'the mail, which I was fold 
wo6M pass at a little distance from the village whither 
I wad bound. Would to God I had set out the day be- 
fore, that so I might have prevented a horrid thing ! 
The coach was stopped for me at*a little bridge, that I 
might get out $ the village, about a mile off, was point- 
ed Out to me ; and I was advised to follow a small foot- 
path, which led along by a rivulet, as being the nearest 
way to the place in question. Twilight was now be- 
ginning to deepen among the elms that skirted the path 
Sito which 1 had struck ; and in this softest hour of na- 
ture, I had no other thought than that I was drawing 
near a home of peace. I know not whether the glen 
which I was traversing could have roused such inde- 
scribable emotions within me, had I not guessed that 
scenes were before me which my childhood must have 
often seen $ but every successive revelation of the pass 
up which I was going,— pool after pool ringed by night 
insects, and shot athwart on the surface by those unac- 
countable diverging lihes, so fine, so rapid, which may 
be the sport too of Invisible insects,— Stream after stream, 
with its enamelled manes of cool green velvet, which 
anon twined themselves out of sight beneath the rooted 
brakes,— one shy green nook in the bank after another, 
overwaved by the long pensile boughs of trees, and 
fringed with many a fairy mass of blent wild flowers ; 
— all these made me start, a* at the melancholy recur- 
rence of long-forgotten dreams : And when the blue 
heron rose from the stream where he had been wading, 
and with slow flagging wing crossed and re-crossed the 
water, and then went up the darkened valley to seek his 
lone haunt by the mountain spring, I was sure I had 
seen the very same scene, and the very same bird, some 
time in my life before. My dear Stanley, you cannot 
guess why 1 dwell so long on these circumstances ! For 
it enters my very heart with anguish, to tell the moral 
contrast to my hopes, and to these peaceful accompani- 
ments of outward nature. It must be told. Listen 
to what follows. 

“ 1 had not walked more than a quarter of a mile up 
the valley, when 1 heard feeble cries for assistance, as 
of some one in the last extremity, drowning in the 
stream. 1 made what haste I could, and, on getting 
round a sloping headland of the bank, which shot for- 
ward to the edge of the rounding water, 1 found myself 
dose upon a company of fellows, habited like Christmas 
I mummers* apparently amusing themselves with the 
I struggles of a person in the water, who, ever as he se- 
cured a footing, and got his head above, was again push- 
ed down by.hu cruel assailants. I was upon them ere 
they were aware, and reached one fellow, who seemed 
particularly active, an excellent thwack with my ratan, 
from which, however, recovering, he took to his heels, 
followed by his associates. My next business was to 
relieve the object of their cruelty : but this was no easy 
task ; for, being probably by this time quite exhausted, 
he had yielded to the current ; and, ere 1 could reach 
him, was rolled down into a large black pool. He was on 
the point of sinking for ever, when I caught hold of him 
—good God ! an old man ! — by his grey hair, and 
hauled him out upon the bank, where he lay to all ap- 
pearance quite dead. Using such means as were in my 
power to assist in restoring suspended animation, I suc- 
ceeded so well, that ere long the poor old roan showed 
symptoms of returning life. I looked round me in this 
emergency) but there was neither house nor living per- 


son- to be seen ; so what could I do, but take the old 
bare-headed man on my back, and carry him to the vil- 
lage, which I knew was not far off. And there, God 
in heaven ! who should I find him to be, but my own 
father ! 

“ To you, Stanley, I can say every tiling which I 
dare whisper to my own heart ; but this is a matter 
which even my own private bosom tries to eschew. • It 
seems — it seems, that the unhappy old man is narrow- 
hearted — a miser, as they term it here ; and that for 
some low petty thefts he was subjected by some follows 
of the village to the above ducking. I know well, 
Stanley, you will not despise me for all this,, nor be- 
cause I must now wear my own name of Ctabbe, which 
I*am determined, in justice to that unhappy old father, 
henceforth to do. On the contrary, you will only ad- 
vise me well how to win upon his harder nature, and 
bring him round to more liberal habits. Listen to the 
following scheme of my own for the same purpose, which 
struck me one evening as I sat 4 chewing the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy,' beside the pool whence I rescued the 
poor old man. For indeed — indeed, must grapple 

with the realities of the moral evil, however painfru or 
disgusting. That being is my father ; and no one can 
tell how much his nature may have been warped and 
kept perverse, by the loss of the proper objects .of na- 
tural affection : Is it not my bounden duty, then, to be 
found to him, and, by my constant presence, to qpeu 
bis heart, which has been too much cunstringed by his 
lonely situation ? I shall hedge him round, in the first 
lace, from insults : I shall five with him, in his own 
ouse, all at my expense ; and our household economy 
shall be as liberal as my finances will permit: I shall 
give much money in charity, and make him the dis- 
penser of it ; for our best feelings are improved by out- 
ward practice : Whenever I may be honoured by an 
invitation to a good man's table, the slightest hint to 
bring him with roe shall be taken advantage of ; and k 
shall go, that the civilities of honourable men may hdp 
his self-respect, and thereby his virtue. Now, may Goo 
aid me in this moral experiment, to try it with dhcre. 
tion, to make the poor old man doubly mine own !** 

“ From this extract," said the young Englishman, 
carefully folding up his deceased friend's letter, w you 
will see something of the exalted nature of poor Ban- 
say — Crabbe, I should say, according to his own de- 
cided wish. I may here mention, that the death of the 
old man, which took place not many weeks after the 
above brutalities were inflicted upon him, and which, in 
all likelihood, was hastened by the unhappy infliction, 
never allowed his son to put in practice those noblf in- 
stitutes of moral discipline which he had devised, tore- 

S air and beautify the degraded fountain of his life. I 
oubt not that this miserable end of his old parent, and 
the sense of his own utter loneliness, in respect of kin- 
dred, preyed upon the generous soldier, and helped to 
bring on that phrenzy of fever, which so soon 
his large— his noble heart, into dust and oblivion. 
Peace be with his ashes ; and everlasting honour wait 
upon his name !— To-morrow morning, sir," continued 
the youth, “ I set out again for England, and I dw»M 
like to bear your name along with me, coupled with the 
memory which shall never leave me, of your dinintriiif 
ed kindness towards my late friend. . I talk Iktfo of 
thanks, for I hold you well repaid, by the oo na do uw 
ness of having done the last duties of humanity for a 
brave and good man." 

According to the Englishman's request, I gave him 
my name, and received his in return ; and, ,hafcia g 
hands over the grave of poor Crabbe, we parted. 

“ Good God !" said I to myself, as I left the church* 
yard, “ it appears, then, that at the very moment whan 
this generous soldier was meditating a wise and moral 
plan to win his debased parent to honour and salvation* . 
—at that very moment 1 was allowing ,my heart to eu- • 
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text am a groundless feeling of dislike to him.*.* My 
second more pleasing reflection was, that this unmanly 
prejudice had easily given wav. How could it less, 
under the awful presence of Death, who is the great 
apoetle of human chanty ? Moreover, from the course 
of incidents Above-mentioned, I have derived this im- 
portantjlesson for myself, — Never to allow a hasty opi- 
nion, drawn from a man’s little peculiarities of manner 
or appearance, particularly from the features of his face, 
or the shape of his head, as explained by the low quack- 
eries of Jjavater and Spurzheim, to decide unfavourably 
against a man, who, for aught I truly know, may be 
worthy of unqualified esteem. 



FINE ARTS. 


TBI EIOHTH EXHIBITION OF MODZBN PICTURES 
AT THEHOYAL INSTITUTION. 

(First Notice .) 

It gives ns much pleasure to be able to assure our 
readers, that the collection of pictures, opened this sea- 
son for public inspection at the Gallery of the Royal 
Institution, is at least equal to that exhibited on any 
former occasion. Both in portraits and in land- 
scapes, the collection is strong, and calculated to re- 
flect the highest credit on the rapidly advancing taste 
and talent of the artists, of this country. Taking, as 
we do, a decided interest in the subject of painting, and 
being confident that it must be felt to be particularly 
worthy of attention at the present moment, we shall 
| make no attempt to huddle all our opinions, upon two 
hundred and ninety works of art, into one or two hasty 
articles, 'but shall revert to this topic every Saturday 
for some time to come. We thus hope to avoid fche fal- 
lacious notions which the first view of pictures is very 
apt to ghre, by reserving sufficient time to mature our 
own sentiments, and to collect those of others. We 
should wish it also to be borne in mind, that by criti- 
cism, we do not mean fiult-Jinding, which -we consider 
the least important part of a well-written article on the 
Fine Arts ; for we have always remarked the difference 
between a real judge and a would-be judge, to he, that 
the real judge point* out beauties , — the would-be judge 
seek* fir faults. Besides, there is, after all, no criticism 
so severe as silence. 

Before noticing any of the pictures individually, it 
la proper to observe, that. the principal room at the 
Royal Institution, from its great size and height, and 
from the manner in which the light comes into it, is very 
ill adapted for showing good pictures to the best advan- 
tage. This is a circumstance calculated eventually to 
do great injury to the national school, as pictures must 
be painted up to a glaring effect to stand their ground ; 
and teven those artists who would naturally choose to 
be move simple, chaste, and true in their colouring, 
will be compelled at last, in self-defence, to make 
their style more gaudy, lest the whole colour should 
be taken from their pictures, by the strong con- 
trasts of while and red that surround them. Young 
artists sod unlearned amateurs are too apt to mistake 
gandiness of colouring for brilliancy of effect. Rem- 
brandt might read them a lesson on this subject : his 
effects were magical for strength and richness, but his 
means were generally a little dirty white and asphal- 
tum. Yet it would appear that the great ambition 
amoog our young, and some of our old artists, is to try 
who can introduce most colours in one canvass. One 
gettleman this year has as much pure white and red in his 
pktuRi^As would paint all the railings in George's street. 


A picture of this description, hanging alongside of a 
more chaste production, must of course materially injure 
it ; and the ignorant public are ready to exclaim, u How 
the first picture kills the latter 1" No doubt it does kill 
the latter; but the murderer of a true artist has no qorc 
merit than a washerwoman would have were she to hang 
a white petticoat, with a red night cap pinned on it, along- 
side of a good picture, whereby the same process of an- 
nihilation would be effected. It is on this account that 
many a picture, which in a private room is replete with 
simple beauty and trutl), is completely lost in an exhi- 
bition, and vice versa . But to proceed to the paintings 
themselves. 

The first which demands our notice is Wilkie's beau- 
tiful picture of the “ Wedding” (we see no good reason 
for vulgarising, it -into the “ Wedding.”) Her e 
Wilkie stands pre-eminent in simple natural beauty, oc- 
cupying a central station, independent of all around 
him ; injuring none, by contrast, but gaining all by com- 
parison. In gazing on it there is such a universal 
truth, that the mind becomes lost in a participation of 
the very feelings of the beings represented. Not only is 
every figure, and every action, and every detailed part, 
given with the most beautiful and interesting, ac- 
curacy, but over the whole scene there is a tone of 
reality which pervades the very atmosphere. The 
principal figures which attract the attention are the 
bride and bridegroom. The latter is an honest, healthy,' 
unassuming young fellow, and he leads forth his bride, 
who is a perfect specimen of what a Scotch country girl 
should be, with all the rustic happiness which his situa- 
tion inspires. The figure of a young female, attached 
to this group, who is probably bride's- maid, is eminently 
beautiful. She is in the act of stooping to draw up 
the heel of her shoe, —thus forming the base of the 
group — and throwing herself into one of the most per- 
fectly graceful attitudes that can be conceived* How 
well and faithfully her beautiful arm is painted, possess- 
ing the strength which we would expect to find in one 
accustomed to labour, but retaining the grace and form 
of perfect symmetry ! In the centre of the picture is a 
group of dancers, beautifully drawn and delicately co- 
loured. Eyeing them with great complacency and self- 
satisfaction, is a most respectable-looking dame— pro- 
bably the mother of one of the group ; her countenance 
is quite delightful. A little girl on the left, in a richly- 
coloured dress, is full of life and nature. Nor must we 
forget the exquisite country bumpkin, who is pulling 
on a glove over one of his paws as lie prepares to dance, 
and is, at the same time, gazing, with an expression of 
countenance no one ever painted but Wilkie— so rich, 
sly, and peculiar — on the maiden destined to be his part- 
ner. In the distance, are a great variety of figures dif- 
ferently occupied — all finely drawn and coloured. The 
countenances are almost all remarkable for expres- 
sion ; but among them will be found the .head of an old 
piper, which is very striking. To attempt to point out 
all the beauties of this picture would far exceed our li- 
mits ; but, before leaving it, we would wish to attract 
attention to the simple tone of nature which pervades it, 
hoping that some of the young artists will learn from it, 
that strength of effect does not require gaudiness of co- 
louring. 

The next artist, to whom we turn with great pleasure, 
is William Allan, R.A., the early companion and fellow- 
student of Wilkie. • The exquisitely beautiful little pic- 
ture of the death of the Regent Murray, which he has 
exhibited, is the original sketch, finished up,- of the 
large picture of the same subject purchased by the Duke 
of Bedford. The subject chosen by the artist is the 
moment when the Regent is shot from a window by 
Hamilton of ftoswelhaugh. The splendid cayalcade that 
surrounded the Regent is suddenly arrested by the terrific 
death of their chief, as be rode before them in almost 
royal splendour. The noblemen neatest him seem pe- 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Life and Timet of William Land, D. D. f Lard 

Archbishop of Canterbury, By John Parker Low. 

eon, M. A. In Two Volumes. London ; C. and F. 

Rivington. 1829. 8vo, Pp. 592 and 546. 

This is a work which will be more popular in Eng- 
land than in Scotland^ but which every reader must ac- 
knowledge to be refnarkable for its research and learn- 
ing, and justly entitled to claim for its author no small 
consideration, both from the general scholar and stu- 
dent of history, and more especially from all zealous 
and faithful members of the Episcopal Church. It is 
devofed to a very circumstantial account of the life and 
times of. the great champion of Episcopacy, during the 
troublous, period that preceded the establishment or the 
Commonwealth, when the Church of England was in- 
vaded by the machinations of Popery on the one hand, 
and the still bitterer enmity of Calvinisdc bigotry on 
the other. The storm began to gather shortly after the 
accession of. James VI., but it was not till Charles I. 
eame to the tfcume.that Laud, although his talents had 
attracted considerable attention during the previous 
reign, Opine d that pre-eminent position in church and 
state, which drew upon him the regards of the whole 
nation, and which has indelibly interwoven his name 
with the history of his country. 

The character of Charles involves that of all his mi- 
nisters ; and as that monarch’s unhappy fate, together 
with the extraordinary events which preceded and fol- 
lowed it, have been invariably represented in the most 
opposite lights according to the different political and 
religious sentiment* of those who have undertaken to 
write concerning them, so have all those who shared his 
counsels been either subjected to unlimited obloquy, or 
▼indicated from every reproach, appealed to as patriots, 
and cano ni sed as martyr*. Questions, so vitally con- 
nected both with the theory and practice of the British 
Cpoarifintion, arise out of the memorable occurrences 
which took place between the years 1625 and 1688, 
that even to this day it appears impossible to regard 
them merely as historical incidents, which are now 
fust, and concerning which we can at length reason 
with calm impartiality. They are felt, on the con- 
tmry, to be or that nature, which,* in the revolution of 
^ymra, and considering the mutability of all human 
affitira, xnay^we perhaps should say must, occur 
•grin ; and, this being the case, the questions arising 
°Wt of them continue to be felt as involving personal 
rights ami privileges even now. According, therefore, 
to the pceemceired opinions we may have formed re- 
jgydfog civil and ercharfastical government, are our de- 
/CNons upon the agitating events of the seventeenth cen- 
taoy. Jtence, instead of appealing to any great and 
cemplK standard of moral right and wrong, every one’s 
Wfaewta regarding them are regulated by hit own 


private views, his own party prejudices, and his own li- 
mited information. This is an evil which is to be re- 
gretted ; but in all matters which appear more imme- 
diately connected with our own interests it is inevitable. 

In intimating that Mr Lawson’s work is decidedly of 
a controversial nature, and professedly written, like all 
other controversial works, for the purpose of espousing 
one side of the question in preference to • the other, we 
would by no means be thbqght to imply that its plan 
waa injudicious, or its object erroneous. Pure history' 
ought probably to be only a simple narration of facts, 
but wherever either the ’facts themselves, or the infer- 
ences to be drawn from them, are contested, we arc glad 
to see able writers springing up on both sides ; and let 
time ultimately decide which is! in the right. Were we 
to enter at present into even a superficial examination of 
the numerous doctrines and arguments advanced in the 
book before us in support of its author’s peculiar set of 
tenets, we should far exceed the space we can command, 
and be led into discussions altogether foreign from our 
purpose. We may mention, however, generally, that 
Mr Lawson throughout is the avowed and determined 
champion not only of Episcopacy, but of all those high 
Church and old Tory principles which were so grie- 
vously detested by the Puritans, which the Scotch Co. 
vensnters- hated as they did Popery itself, and to put an 
end to which, Charles* head was struck off on the scaf- 
fold. 

The lifo of Archbishop Land, if we except its tragi- 
cal conclusion, was in nowise intrinsically remarkable 
or materially different from that of . any other church- 
man; bitf, as that dignitary was the head and organ of 
a particular party, it may be advantageously used as 
the peg upon which to hang an 'account of all the 
doings of that party. It was with this design that our 
author entered upon his tisk, and, while he was anxious 
to rescue the memory of Laud from much of the odium 
that has been cast. upon it, he had also in view the more 
comprehensive object of defending, in every particular 
in which they had been attacked, the institutions of the 
Church of England, as originally established by Cran- 
mer, Latimer, and others. In pursuing this plan, it is 
not to be concealed that Mr I«awson*s zeal occasionally 
travels faster than his judgment, and that he sometimes 
attempts to defend error or to palliate injustice, however 
hopeless that defence may be. We like a sincere par- 
tisan, and we can even forgive him for being carried too 
far ; but it would not become us to allow such faults in 
a work of this description to pass unnoticed. We do 
not allude to any of the more notable subjects of dis- 
pute between the hjgh Church party and the Puritans, 
or between the cavaliers and the roundheads, for, as w 
do not at present propose entering the lists ourselves. It 
would be unfair to pass any sweeping censure either 
upon one side or the other. But we may, nevertheless, 
be allowed to remark, that a writer may err in a very 
obetinate to go through thick and thin in 

support of hia own party ; and, by an anxiety to carry all 
points, however doubtful, may throw suspicion even upon 
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his founder and far more unexceptionable reasoning?. 
We suspect this is Mr Lawson's predicament in a good 
many ipstgnoe* Jkt mm «io)»nt of the Scotch Pres*. 
by|e*ians will te|l bim that ft if bis nrediwifnt W fiU 
most every page of his work ; for wnat mercy can he 
expect from their hands, after the contemptuous and ! 
depreciating manner in which he so boldly .talks of the 1 
venerated Lords of the Covenant, treating them invaria- 
bly as rebels, fangO?*, k^aye* ? $ome pf bis Engr 
lish and' Episcopalian friends, on the other hand, — and 
it was their good opinion, of course, that Mr Lawson 
(being himself an Episcopalian, and aspirant for some 
of the rich benefices of that church) was most anxious 
to gtinr-nvM tell him. we doubt not, that they can dis- 
cover no false colouring any where in his volumes, and 
that he has only to go on in future works in the same 
manner as he haa commenced in thi* Mr Lawson has 
good sense enough to know that truth commonly lies 
between two extremes ; aad as we take to ourselves the 
credit of being more moderately inclined than either of 
the parties we have mentioned, he will perhaps allow 
us simply to name, without engaging in any argument, 
one or two of those instances in which we think he has 
gene too far. 

Mr Lawson is of opinion, 1st, That Charles “ can be 
justified” for determining to impose a tax upon the na- 
tion without the consent of Parliament He admits that 
the proceeding was altogether “ unconstitutional, *’ and 
“ unquestionably against the principles of the mo- 
narchy ;” yet he enters into a pretty long argument, to 
prove that it was justifiable. This to us appears 
somewhat contradictory. — (See vol. I. p. 381, et sea.) 
Mr Lawson is ef opinion, idly, That the sermons de- 
livered by Dr Sibthorpe and Dv Man waring, in which 
they inculcated passim oksdisuce and wm-reslitanoe, 
are justifiable, although contrary to the spirit of the 
British constitution, because, as be attempts to pro ys , 
they have the united voice of antiquity, and of the pri- 
mitive church, in their favour— r( See yoL 1. p. 868, et 
seq.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, fldly, That Charles I., 
so far from having the most distant wish to stretch his 
prerogatives beyond their due limits, was all “ gentle- 
ness, clemency, religion, and grateful afihetion towards 
his servants ;*• yet, immediately after making this state- 
ment, he informs us that the King resolved to punish 
Archbishop Abbot for his contumacy, in refusing to li- 
cense Dr Sibthorpe's sermon, in which that preaoher 
had Inculcated passive obedience and non-resistanee ; 
and this, with all deference to Mr Lawson, we think 

another contradiction (See voL I. p. 366 and 868. ) 

Mr Lawson is of opinion, 4thly, That ip the elevation 
of Archbishop Laud to the situation of prime minister, 
there was nothing incompatible, either with sound con- 
stitutional principles, or with the injunctions ef Chris- 
tianity, arguing farther, that a civil administration of 
so engrossing a kind, by an ecclesiastic, is not incom- 
patible with his spiritual office, — a very comfortable, but 
surely a very heterodox doctrine. — (See vol. I. p. 464, et 
*eq.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, fttiily, That it is solely 
to ” the amiable and humane disposition” of Charles, that 
all the disturbances, whioh attended the introduction of 
the Solemn League and Covenant into Scotland, are to he 
attributed ; and that, aa soon as any religions scruples 
were started against the liturgy, and the establishment 
of Episcopacy, severe punishments, supported by a 
strong military force, should immediately have been in- 
flicted on all such “ refractory zealot*,”— a very priest- 
ly, but not a very tolerant doctrine. — (8ee vol. II. p. 
fldl.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, 6thly, That the mo- 
narch's h generous purposes” towards Scotland were 
“ frustrated bv fanatics,” and that u no guilt could be 
greater than that of the Covenanters,” whose harangues 
qnd writings he denounces as a mixture of “ blasphemy, 
folly, and obscenity,” — thus betraying no small portion 
of party feeling, in giving each unbounded praise to 


one side, and denying so entirely all merit to the 
other. 

Mwy n*re Instances might be nfldqecd, to §km *h« 
uncompromising spirit in which Mr taw*m hm, writ- 
ten $ but as he doubtless weighed well the consequence* 
before he thus committed himself, and in adopting this 
very high tone, had his own objects in view, we shall 
leave him to all the benefits he may derive from pro- 
mulgating such opinions* *nd gladly tom to the more 
agreeable duty or expressing our very favourable con- 
viction of the author's learning, industry, and intellec- 
tual vigour. No slight labour was necessary, be&st a U 
the materials of so voluminous a work could be properly 
twanged. They who are not altogether ignorant of the 
careful and extensive research necessary to the produc- 
tion of any historical work, will be at once convinced, , 
by the perusal of that of Mr Lawson, of the time and 
toil he must have bestowed upon it ; whilst the mete 
general reader will form some more adequate ideas on 
the subject, when he is informed, in the words of the 
author, that u besides the MSg. preserved in public 
libraries, he consulted upwards of three hundred works, 
exclusive of numerous biographies, and general histories 
of recent date and from this number, more than 
two hundred are cited in the volumes. Whatever [ 
opinion, therefore, may be entertained of the som&dmu 
of Air Lawson's political and theological sentiment*, ' 
they cannot be regarded as either superficial, or hastily 
formed, and will, no doubt, be acknowledged in many 
quarters as carrying with them more than ordinary 
weight and authority. Nor is Mr Lawson a mere com- 
piler or scholastic bookworm ; he thinks boldly and in- 
dependently, and his style is always plain and distinct 
—often vigorous and elegant He is as yet a young 
author, this being his first avowed production, though 
bis shooter lives of Wishavt and of the Regent Murray 
have previously attracted «om» attention. We now fed 
confident of Mr Lawson's foture success, from the high 
station he has at oaoe taken as a controversialist \ and 
we are quite sure that the Church to which he behmge, 
and for which he has fought so manfully, will not long 
overlook so able and sealous a defender. 

It is time to give our readers an opportunity of form- 
ing their own judgment on a fow of the more remarkable 
passages in Mr Lawson's work. Our two first extracts 
shall be of a theological character ; our third political ; 
our fourth somewhat national and local ; and our fifth 
simply descriptive and historical. We suspect not a 
few of our readers, on this side the Tweed, will peruse 
the following with considerable surprise i 

calvivibm versus EPISCOPACY* 

“After the English Reformation of religion, notions 
had beqn entertained by many persons in the Ohursh, 
not only subversive of its constitution, but highly detri- 
mental to the safaty and well-being of the state. The 
discipline of Geneva, and the doctrine of expediency, 
as laid down by John Calvin, who has the merit, if me- 
rit it be, of oontiiving and introducing a new system of 
ecclesiastical polity, and who, moreover, has the still 
tnose questionable merit of discovering, in the sacred 
Scriptures, certain doctrines which exhibit the Deity not 
in the most favourable light, as he himself was forced to 
confess, when, with grief, he admits it to be aa horrihik 
iearetum this discipline had led many astray from 
the maxims of primitive truth and order | and the no- 
tions of expediency as to the Church and Its visibi- 
lity, had engendered a lamentable callousness towards 
that very Church of which they all professed to be 
sincere members. Forgetting that the Church of 
Christ is one and undivided, — forgetting that the So- 
yiour himself declared,' my kingdom is not of this world,* 
—and forgetting, too, that this union is not solely a spiri- 
tual union, composed at the some time of outward hetero- 
geneous masses, hot is, in truth, hoik a spiritual and n 
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temporal union, no limits were assigned to the extrava- 
gancies of fancy, and no safeguard adopted for the pre- 
servation of that Church, the doctrines of which Lati- 
mer, Ridley, and Graamer, had sealed with their blood. 
Bnt the axiom which Laud subsequently assumed, 
though doubtless sneered at by Dissenters, is strictly 
true, that the Church must be guarded both against 
RoiQe and Geneva — that a Church founded on the 
Apostles, and not on Christ, is the Roman and Gene- 
van rock- — but that the Church must have a more solid 
b as is , or it has no foundation at all ; and that, though 
it must be built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets^ Jesus Christ himself must be the chief comer 
stone. There were, therefore, only two positions,— 
either that the church must be a regularly organized 
body, which, though a voluntary association, acknow- 
ledges Christ for its head, or it must not ; there must 
either he systems of authority and regulation, or there 
most be anarchy and confusion * it must, in short, be 
either like a well-governed, well-organized kingdom, to 
which it is compared m the Holy Scriptures, or it must 
be so ill regulated as that all its members may literally 
do that which is right in their own eves. The former, 
then, wss the position of the well-wishers of the Church 
of England, the latter that of those who were preparing 
the way for its overthrow ; the former was advocated by 
those who defended order and primitive truth, the latter 
by those who were on the point of holding out the right 
hand of fellowship to novelty and fanaticism. Laud 
hesitated not for a moment to decide 4 and his memory 
does truly deserve well of the Church of England, since 
he so satiy avowed himself the bold defender of its con- 
stitution. —P. 14-13. 

The sentiments oontained in the annexed passage axe 
also strongly expressed < 

THX UNREASONABLENESS OF PURITANISM. 

44 On the whole, then, the puritanical objections to 
the Church of England must evidently appear to be 
weak and trifling. Indeed, they themselves acknow- 
ledged, that the * common burden of rites and ceremo- 
nies,' under which they professed ( to groan,' were in 
themselves immaterial, and did not affect or endanger 
salvation. Where* then, was their vantage-ground ? 
Where their justification for that fanatical schism which 
they were the means of introducing ? Where their de- 
fence for that alleged spirituality and ( godly reforma- 
tion,' about which they clamoured so violently ? If they 
were of little consequence, why not adopt them, since 
they were agreed to by the whole Church ? — if there was 
nothing in the Scriptures against them, why strain the 
language of Scriptural truth by far.fetched inductions 


ed to by the Puritans themselves, which rest merely on 
tradition, though it is needless ; nay, is it not evident, 
that the ascertaining of th« number and extent of the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testaments is a 
matter of literary research, them not being a single com- 
mand in these books as to their direct limitation ? If, 
therefore, the individual consciences of a few men were 
wounded, is that a sufficient reason to justify schism t 
Ought they not to have known that the opinions of those 
whom they opposed were just as much entitled to reve- 
rence as their own ? And was it lawful for them, who 
were but few in number, to disturb the peace of the 
church, and harass the civil power, and, on being de- 
feated, to give uttertmee to their feelings in foul ouum- 
nies and bitter reproaches, when the opinion of the 
church was, at least, as good as that of the schismatics ? 
But the wildnp&s of their opinions was too well known ; 
and their attachment to the Calvinistic novelties met 
with a deserved opposition. They had, some yean be- 
fore, been most active instruments in a conspiracy 
against Elizabeth, and now they were again sowing the 
seeds of national discontent; they were contending, in a 
word, for an exercise of religion, which, had it been 
granted, would have been productive of the most fear- 
ful absurdities and extravagances."— P. 83-6. 

The Jacobites will be well pleased, and the Whigs 
very sorely scandalized, on reading our third extract : 

A DEFENCE OF JAMES VI* AN J> CHARLES U 

44 1 have repeatedly declared mv conviction, that a 
time will yet come when justice will be done to the me- 
mory of the Stewarts, especially to James and Charles I. 1 
While it can be proved, from undeniable facts, that in 
many cases they could not act otherwise than they did, 
.it can also be proved that the excesses of the Puritans 
*were tha great cause of that licentiousness and irreligion 
which characterised the court after the monarchy was 
restored. Too great pretensions to Religion in one party 
of the state generally produce laxity in the other ; and 
hence it was that Puritanism exhibited religion, not as 
indeed it is, lovely and attractive, admirably adapted to 
the wants of man, and elevating his soul above the sub- 
lunary enjoyments of time ana sense, but as gloomy, 
austere, and forbidding, imposing unwarrantable re- 
straints on the heart, and subjecting it to a tyranny of 
fallible men, most revolting to human nature. And, 
driven to desperation by the outrageous fanaticism of 
the Puritans in this reign, what could those do who were 
at the helm of power ? It was no longer a reluctant 
obedience, and a mere verborum praclium, but it was a 
struggle, which should obtain the mastery 5 it was a de- 
termination by the Puritans to unsheath the sword ; they 


of little consequence ; on their own showing, therefore, 
they could do no harm ; but if they could be proved to 
have been the practice of the Primitive Church, then 
they must be in themselves not only useful, but lauda- 
ble, and, if not repugnant to God’s holy word, tending 
to edification. If they were agreed to by the Church in 
general, ought the greater number to yield to the lesser ? 
The case, in short, stands thus i-^-The Church, after 
the Reformation, adopted certain rites and ceremonies, 
which were practised in the apostolical and primitive 
1 times, and certainly what was then practised, is at least 
entitled to some authority j— but a few men start up, 
and argue that they cannot agree to these things ; they 
find no command for them in the Scriptures ; their con- 
sciences are wounded ; they must be given up. What 
then ? There is no direct authority for the change from 
the Jewish Sabbath to the Christian ; not a single pas- 
sage is there to support this act of the Church ; It is a 
mere matter of tradition : ought tradition, then, to be 
rejected because it is so ? A Puritan, if he be consist- 
ent, must reject it. I could adduce other facte, assent- 


said they would not submit. I need not enumerate the 
consequences. It is enough to know that the sacred 
name of religion was abused to serve the ambition and 
hypocrisy of a faction ; that murder and bloodshed 
stalked abroad in the nation ; that the reign of enthu- 
siasm was drawing nigh; and that the beautiful and 
spiritual ritual of the Church was to be supplanted by 
the fearful revelries of disordered imaginations, by cant- 
ing phraseology, hypocrisy, and tyrannical ambition. 

44 In the twenty-fifth year of his age, Charles I. ascend- 
ed the throne of England. Educated in the doctrines 
of tiie Church of England, he justly reckoned that 
Church the bulwark of the Protestant Reformation, and 
felt for it that attachment which he was destined to seal 
with his blood. A lover of his country and of its sacred 
institutions, he gave an example by his virtue, his in- 
tegrity, and his generous valour. 

44 The commencement of a new reign is generally of 
great importance, according to the state of parties, and 
tha hopes in which they choose to indulge. Had Charles 
gone over to the Puritans, he might, by uniting with 
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those dark and gloomy religionists, have perhaps averted 
many of his future calamities ; but he was bound by 
the constitution and the laws to adhere to Church and 
State, nor could any alterations be effected without the 
unanimous consent of the nation. If, at the first, he 
had made concessions to the Puritans, no limits would 
have been set to their extravagant demands ; and, like 
the Papists, the more favours they received, the greater 
would We been their insolence. It was necessary for 
Charles, therefore, to adhere rigorously to the Constitu- 
tion as he found it, and not, by a too facile compliance 
with the demands of faction, afford dangerous prece- 
dents for future actions. Perhaps, after all, in whatever 
way he acted, his fall was inevitable ; the designs of the 
Calvinists had been in part premeditated ; and it was 
better, it was nobler, for the King to remain by the Con- 
stitution, and to be buried in its ruins, than to become 
the sport of a faction who would not reason, who would 
have established a system of religion, in which there was 
no safeguard from fanaticism, in which every man would 
have done that which was right in his own eyes, and 
who would have set up a Calvinistic Pope in every pariah 
in England.”— -P» 263-66. 

We think it right to give a place in the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal, for the sake of our Scottish Episco- 
palian readers, to the following notice of 

THE EPISCOPAL CHUBCH OF SCOTLAND. 

“ Every sincere member of the Church of England, 
(I will not say every sincere Christian, lest I be charged 
with bigotry,) must feel an interest in the annals of 
Scottish Episcopacy. A flourishing Church, which had 
to contend with enthusiasts for nearly a century, at the 
memorable Revolution supplanted by Presbyterianism, 
— its clergy rabbled out (as the Presbyterians expressed 
it,) fiom their livings by fanatical mobs, and made the 
sport and impious mockery of Covenanters, and fac- 
tious zealots, — while the great names whicli have adorn- 
ed its Communion, are now, alas ! forgotten, 1 unno- 
ticed, and unknown,* by an ungrateful country ; these 
are facts which evince the instability of human affairs, 
and the misfortunes which attend all national revolu- 
tions, even when these are eventually productive of be- 
neficial consequences ; where there are a few upright, 
though it may be mistaken, men, who look upon loyalty 
to their legitimate sovereign as unworthy to be put in 
competition with their own private interests. Let me 
not be misunderstood, in admiring the conduct and dis- 
interestedness of the Scottish prelates in 1688. 

“ It would require volumes to detail and discuss this 
interesting subject, which yet, even in this prolific age 
of literature, remains to be discussed ; and aid it come 
within mv present plan, I would show that the Episcopal 
church of Scotland was, from the very first, the legitimate 
and national church of that kingdom ; that Presbytery 
is consequently a plant of a foreign soil ; that I/the Co- 
venanters were persecuted, they were persecuted by the 
State, and not by the Church ; that all along the Epis- 
copal clergy were devoted loyalists ; that they were, in 
general, men of piety and learning ; and that the con- 
duct of the prelates, when they were deprived of their 
dioceses, has entitled those noble and ill-requited men, 
who endured innumerable privations, sufferings, and 
hardships, from the Presbyterian victors, to the admira- 
tion of every genuine Episcopalian and lover of his 
country ; in short, I would trace the secret history of 
rebellion, fanaticism, and covenanted treason, dignified 
as these have been and still are, by the epithets of free- 
dom, religion, and liberty ; these would I trace in con- 
nexion with the English Puritans, and place in its true 
light the history of a Church, which has been falsely 
asserted to have been as persecuting and intolerant as 
its Popish predecessor. But I must refrain at present, 
for the subject is too copious and important. That 

Church has now fallen — fallen, I mean, so far as its 
rights are concerned ; though not fallen from fits pri- 
mitive order and government ; and, I must say it, to 
the disgrace of England , its clergy axe suffered to lan- 
guish in neglect, while even the Presbyterian ministers 
in Ireland are aided by the state.”— VoL II. p. 199— 
201. 

We have already hinted that the work before us does 
not attempt to give any account of the private life of 
Laud, but is devoted entirely to the public events in 
which he took a conspicuous part. The consequence 
is, that it affords but little insight into his social and 
domestic dispositions, and supplies few incidents of a 
strictly personal nature. Our last quotation, how- 
ever, will be read with interest, as it describes the heroic 
conduct of this celebrated man upon the scaffold, when 
about to suffer an ignominious and cruel death : 

THE DEATH OF AECHBISHOP LAUD. 

<( On the night before his death, the Archbishop, af- 
ter refreshing himself with supper, retired to rest, and 
sank into a profound slumber till the morning, when he 
was roused by his servant ; so little did he fear his ap- 
proaching fate* He felt that the malevolence of his ene- 
mies was at an end ; aged and feeble, his days could 
not at the farthest be many ; and to him death was wel- 
come, since the Church had fallen, since learning hnd 
been supplanted by the dark fanaticism of revolution- 
ary zealots. Yet be could not fail to mark well that 
thirst for his blood which his enemies had manifested. 
Almost verging on the grave, why lead him to the scaf- 
fold, when he was under their power, and when impri- 
sonment would soon have released him from their perse- 
cuting hatred ? Not that he wished to live. To beg 
his life by humiliating submissions, to drag out an ex.- 
istence, miserable as it must have been to him in that 
age of sectarian triumph, to have become the sport and 
mockery of enthusiasts, — his lofty soul disdained the 
revolting idea. To the brave man death has no ter- 
rors ; to the innocent no fearful anticipations ; to the 
Christian, harassed by persecution, it is at all times wel- 
come. 

“ On the fatal morning, the 10th day of January, this 
heroic prelate, with the utmost composure, proceeded 
to his devotions at an early hour. Thus he continued 
till Pennington, Lieutenant of the Tower, and other 
officers, appointed by his enemies, came to conduct him 
to the scaffold. It was erected on Tower Hill. He had 
alreadyprepsred himself for death, and its bitterness was 
past. He had ‘ committed his cause to him who judgeth 
righteously.' 

“ A vast concourse of people assembled to behold the 
last moments of this great man. The mournful pro- 
cession left the Tower, and the Archbishop was con- 
ducted to the scaffold. On his way, he was exposed to 
the abuse of the infamous rabble, who indulged in the 
most indecent invectives, as if wishing to embitter the 
death of a man whom they hated. Yet there were 
among that motley assemblage those who pitied his suf- 
ferings, and whose sacred prayers were raised in his be- 
half ; who, remembering him in his prosperity, could 
not unmoved behold this melancholy vicissitude, affect- 
ed by those feelings which the sight of greatness in 
distress fails not to excite. The venerable sufferer him- u 
self seemed least of all, to feel his own misfortunes. His 
undaunted courage and cheerful countenance, imputed 
by his friends to his innocence, by his uncharitable 
enemies, to his hardihood in guilt, bespoke his inward 
complacency. With an apparent joy ne mounted the 
scaffold, ‘ as if,’ says Fuller, ‘ rather to gain a crown 
than to lose a head ; and to say the truth, it was no 
scaffold, but a throne, a throne whereon he shortly yu 
to receive a crown, even the most glorious crown of mgK 
tyrdom.’ * 
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The venerable Primate’* enemies, however, seemed 
resolved to annoy him. They had crowded beneath the 
scaffold, and when he ascended it, they endeavoured to 
discompose him by looking upwards through the holes 
and crevices, with the most inhuman and indecent ex- 
nltaimft’ Yet his wonted humour and presence of mind 
did not- forsake him. He besought the attendants to fill 
these crevices with day ; for he did not, he said, wish 
his innocent blood to ndl on the heads of those deluded 
people. 

“ Before he prepared for death headdressed the mul- 
titude in what has been termed a sermon speech, or his 
funeral sermon, preached by himself ; and, as he feared 
neither the frowns of the vulgar enthusiasts who sur- 
rounded him, nor in that situation valued the applauses 
of his friends, he disdained any attempt to exdte the 
sympathy of the beholders. From a written paper he 
read this address, commencing with the two first verses 
of the twelfth chapter of St Paul's Epistle to the He- 
brews, 4 Let us run with patience the race which is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith ; who for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of the throne of God.* • • • • 

44 Tile Archbishop now prepared for the block, and 
observing the scaffold crowded with people, he said, 4 1 
thought that there would have been an empty scaffold, 
that I might have had room to die. I beseech you, let 
me have an end of this misery, for I have endured it 
long.* When the space was cleared, he said, 4 1 will 
pull off my doublet, and God’s will be done. I am 
willing to go out of the world ; no man can be more 
willing to send me out than I am willing to be gone.* 

44 Yet in this trying moment, when he was displaying 
a magnanimity not exceeded by the holy martyrs of the 
primitive ages ; he was beset by a furious enthusiast, — 
ooe of those revolutionary demagogues who had brought 
him to this melancholy end. Sir John Clotworthy, a 
follower of the Earl of Warwick, and an Irishman by 
birth, irritated because the reviling® of the people made 
no impression on this renowned prelate, propounded to 
him certain questions, with the hope of exposing him to 
his associates. 4 What special text of Scripture,’ asked 
be, • is now comfortable to a man in his departure ?* 

4 Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo,’ was the Arch- 
bishop's meek reply. 4 That is a good desire,’ said the 
enthusiast ; 4 but there must be a foundation for that 
divine assurance,*— 4 No man can express it,’ replied 
the Archbishop ; 4 it is to be found within.’ — 4 It is 
founded upon a word, nevertheless,’ said Clotworthy, 
4 and that word should be known.* — 4 That word,’ re- 
plied the Archbishop, 4 is the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and that alone.’ Perceiving, however, that there 
would be no end to this indecent interruption, the Primate 
turned to the executioner, and giving him some money, 
said, 4 Here, honest friend, God forgive thee, and do thine 
office upon me in mercy.’ He was then desired by the 
executioner to give some sign when he should strike, to 
which he replied, 4 1 will, but first let me fit myself.* 
u The Archbishop then knelt down before the block, 
and thus prayed : 4 Lord, I am coming as fast as I can. 
I know > I must pass through the shadow of death before 
I can come to thee ; yet it is but umbra mortify a mere 
shadow of death, a little darkness upon nature, but thou, 
by thy merits and passion, hast broke through the jaws 
♦of death. So, Lord, receive my soul, and have merev 
upon me, and bless this kingdom with peace and with 
plenty, and with brotherly love and charity, that there 
may not be this effusion of Christian blood amongst 
them, for Jesus Christ’s sake, if it be thy will.* 

44 Having thus prayed, the Archbishop laid his head 
upon the fatal block, and when he had said, 4 Lord, re- 
ceive my soul,’ which was the signal for the execution- 
er, his head was struck off at one blow.”— VoL II. Pp. 
'498-506. 


We must now close these interesting volumes, assu- 
ring their author that they have greatly enhanced our re- 
spect for his abilities, and that we shall be glad to meet 
with him again in any work calculated to preserve and in- 
crease the honourable distinction to which his varied at- 
tainments may be said to have already raised him among 
the controversial writers of the day. 


Reflections suggested by the Murders recently commit - 

ted at Edinburgh. Being an Epistle to the Right 

Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. By a Medical Officer in 
the Royal Navy. Glasgow. W. R. M 4 Phun. 1829. 

This is a spirited, and, on the whole, a sensible, 
though here and there rather a declamatory production. 
The author’s object is, io the first place, to prove that 
the present state of the laws regarding anatomy is by 
no means what it should be,— a proposition which we 
suppose nobody will deny ; and, in the second place, to 
point out what he conceives would remedy the defects of 
the existing system. He discusses the first branch of 
his subject under seven different heads, which he ar- 
ranges in the following manner : 

44 1. The present state of the laws affecting that part 
of medical education which depends on anatomy, makes 
it impossible to study that science efficiently, without 
incurring some degree of criminality. — II. It is impos- 
sible for a surgeon, or surgeon-apothecary, to practise 
his profession independent of an intimate acquaintance 
with the structure of the human frame, and at the same 
time consistently with the safety of the publip, his own 
comfort, and the security of his property.— III. When 
the legislature requires one thing, and necessity demands 
another, not only must the enactment of the former be 
disregarded, but, in process of time, temptations will 
accumulate to supply the wants of the latter by unlaw- 
ful os well as by illegal means.— IV. All laws, whether 
private or public, the tendency of which is to increase 
crime, by increasing the temptations thereunto, are un- 
just, cruel, iniquitous, and non-obligatory. — V. When 
an actual increase in the crimes of a country may be 
proved to be a consequence of any of its laws, the guilt 
incurred belongs as much to that law, or those laws, as 
to the perpetrators of all the crimes originating there- 
from. V 1. The existing legal impediments to the study 

of anatomy, by dissection of the human frame, are not 
only opposed to the necessities of the medical profession, 
but have been the remote causes of increased, and arc so 
still of increasing crime.— VII. The murders commit- 
ted by Burke and his associates having had a legal ori- 
gin, the law which divides the guilt with him, ought to 
share his reproach.” 

On each of these propositions our author descants at 
some length, and his remarks we consider satisfactory 
and conclusive. We shall give one specimen of the 
manner in which he enforces his opinions, and which, 
though not new, are put in a strong and good light s 

THE MOHAL NECESSITY OP ANATOMICAL DISSEC- 
TIONS. 

44 Now, the facts, as they concern the case of the me- 
dical student are these ;— to acquire anatomy practically, 
he must have bodies to dissect. Providentially, the num- 
ber of murderers has never been enough to furnish the 
lecturer’s table, far less to satisfy his pupil’s wants. No 
other class of executed criminals is by law disposed of 
to the surgeons, nor is there any other legislative provi- 
sion of the kind. On the contrary, if a grave be open- 
ed for the rake of the rotting body it contains, it must 
be in defiance of popular feeling, and in violation of 
legal enactments. Are not the necessities of the public, 

I and the requirements of the statute, directly in conflict 
here? And what, let me ask, can the student do in such 
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a situation? Hi roust either abandon his profession, 
or offend the law. He must either turn Isis thought!, 
his talents, and his hopes, towards another calling, for 
which he is unfitted, alike by his inclination and his 
previous education $ or he must condescend to contri- 
bute to the support of gangs of law-breakers, wretches 
so depraved as not to. shudder' at the occupation of ca- 
tering for the anatomist's studies ; and withal so vile as 
to volunteer for the service, though an illegal, as well as 
a disgusting one, on condition of being paid for their 
trouble. Can there be any doubt, notwithstanding til 
the difficulties surrounding his election, as to which 
line of conduct he will choose ? My own opinion has 
been long decided, that no law is binding, by whomso- 
ever decreed, which is not, at the same time just. And 
were I commanded by a ay. earthly superior, no matter 
bow exalted hie rank or legitimate his right to rule me, 
to do aught which I knew to be contrary to the laws of 
my Maker, the essence of all common law, I would re- 
fuse obedience, promptly and peremptorily, on the ac- 
knowledged principle that no inferior has power of 
himself to set aside the will of a superior : consequently, 
no mere creature Can be licensed to issue a decree opposed 
to those of his Creator. Thus thinking, were 1 to re- 
sume my anatomical studies to-morrow, I would unhe- 
sitatingly disinter, and concur in disinterring the buried 
dead, though every Act of Parliament were to denounce 
me in a separate damnatory clause. I would dare, in 
such a matter, to disobey all human governors, rather 
than provoke the one Eternal Governor of the world, 
by neglecting any means of increasing my useful- 
ness to mankind. I canvass not the cruel tyranny 
of those laws, by which I am interdicted from the 
most profitable mode of studying how to avoid error, 
yet made punishable with fine, imprisonment, and, 
worse than either, ignominy, if by my error I do a 
neighbour wrong. As well might a man be hanged 
for falling on another and causing his death, although 
himself thrown down by a power he could not re- 
sist. But I protest most solemnly against any law, 
whether Senatorial or not, which, if submitted to, 
threatens to expose me, at some future time, to all the 
stings and pangs of a guilty conscience. I care not for 
fortune— if ray country need all mine, to it she shall be 
thrice welcome. I prize not even health so highly, but 
that, to benefit my fellow-creatures, I could cheerfully 
sacrifice it. I cling not to lift itself with so groat love, 
as for a moment to hesitate about resigning it, if thereby 
I might ensure a single benefit to the human race. Life, 
health, fortune, I consider lent me by my Heavenly 
Benefactor for the use of mankind ; but that which is 
mine exclusively, to whidi none but myself has the least 
title, the repudiation of which could do no man any ser- 
vice, — my peace of mind, — I dare not with suicidal hand 
put from me. I cannot, I will not, esteem it my duty 
to lay myself open, for country, kind, nor universe, to 
the reproaches of conscience, awakened by the dreadful 
crime of practising an awfully responsible profession in 
a state of wilful ignorance. Neither prince, nor poten- 
tate, nor power, has the smallest right to. force me into 
any situation of which the abovemay be the consequences ; 
and no law, of which such is die tendency, has any just 
claim to my fealty. If, through ignorance of some part 
of the human frame, I commit a serious, though it may 
not be a fatal mistake in operating, poor satisfaction is 
it to the injured person should the law, to satisfy the 
cravings of his vengeance, make me a bankrupt in estate; 
—poorer satisfaction still is it to me, to give my gold a 
compensation for the ill I wrought, while unsleeping 
memory torments me with die reflection that I nave 
maimed a fellow-creature, perhaps rendered him help- 
less for life : when, had I taken care to be better in- 
formed in my profession, I had never dpne him that ir- 
reparable wrong. Whilst, therefore, I connive at the 
illegal practices of the resurrectionists, I do it, com- 


pelled thereto by dire necessity,— l do it to avoid the 
risk of losing die calm and quiet of my mind here, ahd 
to prevent the eternal torture of my soul hereafter.**— P . 
21 — 4 . 

The difficulty, howtron, is not to show that As poo- 
seat system is defective, bat haw it is po ssi ble to mmemd 
it. To us it appears perfectly evident, that the attempt 
to devise aay scheme, by which the necessity for dsasac- 
tion will cease to be considered as an evil, is altogether 
hopeless. Nay, more, we should be unwilling fee see 
the repugnance, with which dissection is at preaent re- 
garded, eradicated from the breasts of our countrymen. 
As long as civilisation continues, sad the softer affec- 
tions and finer susceptibilities of humanity are cultivated, 
the public cutting up of the body of a ftUow-ereuturaoo 
the table of a lecture-room ought to be viewed with pain 
and disgust by all those who are not mere men of sc ren o n , 
and who have taught their nature to accommodate itself 
to the necessities of their profession. Wears persuaded, 
that in permitting the practice of dissection, the great 
mass of mankind will always feel that they are m a kin g 
a choice of only the least of two evils. It would bean 
evil to allow ignorant surgeons to go abroad into the 
world ; and it is an evil to be obliged to cum that igno- 
rance by infringing on the reverence we c anno t helps*- 
tertaining fear the dead. We detest the vulgar cans of 
inferior and coarse-minded anatomists, who are conti- 
nually crying out against what thty are pleased to ie- 
presentas tire weak prejudices of the multitude. Evsey 
softer feeling that enters the bosom, and throws its 
benigner influence over- the hard re^itiee and gran- 
n esses of life, may in like manner be stigmntined aa a 
prejudice. No; we may submit to a necessity, but we 
are not to be bullied into a belief that we are conquering 
an error. 

We do not mean to apply these remarks to tiieautiier 
before us, who presumes not to outrage decorum by in- 
sinuations so absurd ; but we are distinctly of ophtieo, 

the dissecting-rooms, onlytiie*two latter are fbr a mo- 
ment tenable. They are,— I. Suicides— II. AH per- 
sons, no master what their crime, who suffer the punish- 
ment of death— III. All cenvicts dying in prison- Tires 
our author, who justly condemns the idea of surrender- 
ing to the dissseting-knife tire deceased inmates of work- 
houses, or the bodies of aliens and strangers, can recon- 
cile himself to the notion of awarding this fare to eai- 
ctdea, Is to us somewhat incomprehensible. True, sui- 
cide is held to be a crime, but it is a crime which car*, 
ries its own punishment along with it, and the full ex- 
tent of the guilt most lie between the individual sod Ms 
Creator. Would it not be subversive of almost emy 
rule of civilized society, to see the body of a London- 
derry, a Whitbread, or a Romilty, exposed in a pobfit 
class-room beside that of the vilest felon ? What in such 
a case would be the feelings of the surviving relativtr 
and friends ? Besides, is not suicide frequently tire re- 
sult of insanity, and upon what principle of equity would 
we punish, the insane P It is needless to expatiate u{flm 
a suggestion equally repugnant to common sense sad 
common humanity. In support of his second proposal, 
our author's reasoning seems more satisfactory 

“ A second source from which * subjects’ might be 
obtained, is discoverable in the bodies of all persons, no 
matter what their crime, who suffer the punishment of 
death. Why should any of these be spared ?— why, if 
the offences of a Fauntleroy made him worthy of death, 
should his body, after it was strangled, have been so 
ceremoniously handed over to his dishonoured family, 
to be deposited in a sepulchre beside the ashes of those 
who lived respected, and died lamented ? Why not ra- 
ther hare dispatched it (whether in cart or coffin, to bo 
left to his friends,) forthwith to the dissecting-room, 
where it would have served some more useful purpose ■ 
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dead, tbstt it Was Wdnt to dd living ? Why should the 
coiner, the burglar, the highway robber, with a host of 
others, the penalty of whose crimes is death, be given 
over, after hanging the appointed time, to their brother 
knaves* instead of to the public, whom they warred 
against all their lives? The state derives none other 
benefit from the death of a citizen* than the supposed 
deterring effect aflbtded by the example of his dying, 
and even that admits of so much doubt, that many good 
?nd great men have looked upon capital punishment, 
except in cases of murder, as worse than useless. So 
loog as capital punishments do exist, however, why 
should not those that undergo them be afterwards de- 
livcred over to the teachers and students of anatomy ? 
The medical profession, the nation, the world, would be 
the gainers. It is certain* if the bodies 6f men like 
these be not so made use of, the remains of those who 
descended to their gravel unstained with guilt, will be 
disturbed, conveyed away, and dissected. With a choice 
of evils, supposing (what 1 do not think) both to be 
evils, is it not wisdom to take the least ? and which is 
the least cannot be doubtful, any more than whether the 
family of the honyst man, or that of the rogue, is to have 
priority, when it may become necessary, for the good 
of the community, to decide upon plans, the execution 
of which must be attended with pain to some party or 
other.”— P. 44—45. 

tt is ndt, however, tb be denied, that if murdrf is a 
darker crime than forgery, the only mode of making any 
distinction in the punishment, as the law awards death 
to both, is by dishonouring the body of the murderer. 
If the corpse of every felon be sent to the anatomist, 
this distinction must be sacrificed, and again we shall 
hbve to suDmit to an evil. — The third mode of supply 
is to be found in all convicts dying in prison ; And if 
the former is justifiable, this is so also. 

But will these two modes of supply be sufficient to 
answer the demand? It is self-evident that they will 
not; and the difficulty consequently remains almost 
as great as ever. We ate not aware whether It is gene- 
rally known, that about two hundred bodies ate required 
in Edinburgh alone annually ; and the plan now pro- 
posed would not ensure twenty. The subject, thererore, 
is one which we suspect will long continue to puSzle and 
perplex the legislature ; and though the u Medical Offi- 
cer ” has said a good number of sensible things regard- 
ing it, he has neither cut nor untied the Gorman knot 

■h'HFflrrryiH 

y%e Weslminsttr Mcviete. JVfo. XIX, January ^ 1829. 

London. Printed for the Proprietors. 

Wl believe it is generally known that this periodical 
was started with a view to its becoming the organ of the 
Reformers, as the Quarterly and Edinburgh were of the 
Tories and the Whigs. Its contributors are understood 
to he disciples of Mr Bentham’s school ; though it 
must be confessed, that being men of talent, and more- 
over, men of the world, they have picked up some pieces 
of information that do not exactly amalgamate with bis 
system. Still, they profess to adhere to it ; and this is 
ceiaisteney ; and we love consistency even when it is a 
Ut(k caricatured ; especially in these days of chopping 
and changing. 

Of coutse, in our capacity of literary critics, we have 
nothing to do with the polities of these gentlemen, and 
shall therefore begin our catalogue raisonne of what is 
to he found in their last number, by setting apart all the 
■ticks which bear professedly and exclusively on this 
topic. Ankle I. is on the Catholic question ; it is in* 
tended to be terribly witty. Art. 111. is a brief politi- 
cal and statistical account of America, addressed to the 


people of this country as i M go and do likewise.” Art 
XV. is on the hackneyed subject of absenteeism. 

These Set apart, the first disquisitions td whieh Ire 
turn our attention Are, Arts. V. and VUI. Both of 
them are on the subject of professional education, and 
are powerfully and spiritedly written. The former treats 
of the system of legal education in England, and al- 
though we think the reform it proposes too Sweeping to 
be either practicable or usefhl, there can be no doubt 
that a case has been made out which calls for some le- 
gislative interference with the education of members of 
the higher classes of the law in England. We coincide 
still more heartily with the sentiments and opinions of 
the latter article, on anatomy. We would recommend 
It to the attentive perusal of every man in Edinburgh f 
for the honourable, though in some measure misdirect- 
ed feelings excited by the late horrible events, kept alive 
and exaggerated as they have been, by the readiness of the 
newspaper press to eater to the inordinate appetite of the 
public for the disgusting details, call for some such seda- 
tive. Art XVI, “ Fagging at Public Schools,” ought 
perhaps to be mentioned here, as connected with the sub- 
ject of Education. It would he an amusing enough 
specimen of thundering declamation about a perfect 
trifle, but for the disgusting nature of one of the stories 
raked up, and the disingenuous application of it One 
isolated event in the course of centuries— that event 
seventy years old— is brought forward as conclusive 
against a system. 

We come now to our own peculiar province— the li- 
terary articles. There is one objection to most of them, 
that they are mere political diatribes under the false 
colours of critical disquisition. Thus Art. X III. of the 
present number, “ Beranger’s Songs,” is a simple state- 
ment of the political arrangements and public feeling nf 
France; to which several of the songs of that popular 
author are appended ; but without any account of the 
author, or of the characteristics or merits of his works — 
without even an attempt to create a semblance of con- 
nexion between the quotations and the preliminary dis- 
cussion. We admit that this is an extreme case, but, 
more o> less, the practice is to be recognised in all their 
critiques. Thus, in Art. II. “ Living Poets of Holland,” 
we are treated to an essay on the merits of a church es- 
tablishment ; and in An. VII. * Hungarian Tales,” to 
another on the hollowness of political reforms proceed- 
ing from the crown. These discussions may be very 
learned, ingenious, and just ; hat they are not criticism. 

This political tendency of the Westminster Reviewers 
has yet a more malign effect oo their erkieism. They 
are in the habit of praising or condemning a work, not 
on the ground of its literary merits, but according as it 
is fovourable or unfavourable to their own moral and 
political tenets. Thus, in the present, number, the 
44 Hungarian Tales,” a work of very inconsiderable li- 
terary merit, is noticed and lauded because certain spe- 
culations therein contained coincide with their own opi- 
nions. And thus the author of Pelham narrowly escapes 
a drubbing, which is bestowed heartily on the rest of 
that class of novelists, betause their sentiments happen 
to be aristocratical. Some light is thrown on the causes 
of this style of criticism in an article (IX.) on 44 Spanish 
Novels,” in the present number. They there give a 
detailed account of their notions of what an historical 
romance ought to be ; which, being interpreted, means, 
that it ought to he a history in every respect, but that of 
strict adherence to truth. The fact is, that 44 the Gods 
have not made these gentlemen poetical and it is no 
wonder that they are guilty of blunders when they wan- 
der beyond their sphere. One of the freest from this 
their besetting sin, is Art. IV— 44 Illyrian Poems— 
Feudal Scenes.” 

There are several miscellaneous articles which we 
pass over briefly. Art. VI. is a puff direct, of a respect- 
able sermon by Dr Channiog— Art X. is an angry no- 
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tice of the learned W. Wadd’s “ Comments on Corpu- MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 

lency, Lineaments of Leanness, Mems. on Diet and 
Dietetics." We could not, for some time, imagine any 

possible cause why they should be so savage on poor Mr crossing THE LINE, 

tyodd ; but remembering the very ponderou. attempt Pr<m ^ JourKal gf Lieutenant s . 

at wit made by the critic at the commencement of his J 

review, we obtained an alternative solution of the pro- Neotune with hie Uiree-forii*t i 

blem. Either their ill-will is the omple enunatiJ of “ ! 

the rivalry of brother wits ; or it is the very proper and Under hie diadem impensll i 
naturel pique, that aU un.uccerefui nouri.h again, t all 

successful jokers—Art XII. is on “ Sir Richard Phil- whose vvorie shoulden weren covered all, 

line's DsmaksI Tnna H T. la rn o et lm nf .Via ankiAat an^ A a with . mh. with harnma lilvw halva 


CROSSING THE LINE. 

From the Journal of Lieutenant S . 


lips’s Personal Tour.” It is worthy of the subject, and A* with s robe, with berowne eilrer haire, 
has evidently been drawn from the balaam box, for the And <***'* with P-rie. which ttt Indian wu fbrher 
sheer purpose of filling seven pages. — Art. XIV. is a l 

curious statistical document, containing full and accu- During our voyage through the tropics in the beau- 
rate details on the Finance Department of the Jjondon Ufol evenings, when it was my watch below, I loved to 
Newspaper Press. sit at the °V cn port, before the carriage of the great gun. 

On the whole, the Westminster Review contains a an ^ the progress of the vessel through the dear 
very fair proportion of the good and bad things of this “d verdant waters, as the little waves played themselves 
earth. around her bends, and shoals of fish darted, with the 

rapidity of lightning, by her sides. On one of these oc- 

— - — casiona, I was suddenly startled from my meditations 

by the cry of A sail a-head ! halo t Neptune ! Nep- 
Happiness Found, and other Poem,. By John Sender*. tun ? ! ! ”. " d ongaining the d«A, perceived a Urge 

Edinburgh. W. Hunter. 182». • tar-barrel flaming on the ocean, and gliding peat our vee- 

sel ; which, I was given tounderstand, was the royal barge 
All we know of Mr John Sanders is, that he is no of the venerable watery God, who had announced his in- 
poet. This work is in blank verse, which, we doubt tention of coming on board next morning, to superintend 
not, he considered the easiest species of versification, be- the shaving such of his children as had not previously 
cause he thus escaped the necessity of rhyming ; but in crossed the great boundary of his dominions, 
excluding rhymes, Mr Sanders has excluded the only Next morning, accordingly, this august penonage 


Happiness Found , and other Poems. By John Sanders. 
Edinburgh. W. Hunter. 1829. • 


cause he thus escaped the necessity of rhyming ; but in crossed the great boundary of his dominions, 
excluding rhymes, Mr Sanders has excluded the only Next morning, accordingly, this august penonage 
external sign by which we could have been induced to made his appearance on the quarter-deck, about half-past 
believe that he was aiming at poetry. However, Mr nine a.m. y and advanced to seat himself on a gun-car- 


believe that he was aiming at poetry. However, Mr nine o.m., and advanced to seat himself on a gn 
Sanders has his own reward, for he assures us that he riage, under a gorgeous canopy of various-coloured flags, 
has 44 come at the idea, as well as the experience, of and surrounded by innumerable streamers, which kept 
happiness and if this be the case, the prize gained waving to and fro with every wandering breeze, 
will render him independent of any opinion which may dress, consisting of a buffalo’s hide, with such oth 
be pronounced, on the subject of his measured prose. rieties as could be procured on board, added to ax 


ill render him independent of any opinion which may dress, consisting of a buffalo’s hide, with such other va- 
! pronounced, on the subject of his measured prose. rieties as could be procured on board, added to an iron- 

crowned, hoary-bearded mask, rendered him a very gvo- 
— ■ — league figure. By his side was seated a gigantic 

white-robed mariner, something resembling an old wo- 

PnhHc Characters*— Biographical and Charactarirtic “ rq>««nt Amphitrite 

Sketches, with PortrMs of the mod dirtingnuhed J he *°T^ <*•"<>«, preceded bv a band of made, and 
Pcrsonagcsof the present Age. VoL II. fo? 1828. dr » wn , by sixteen men, printed from bead Ito foot m the 
London ; Knight and Lacev. most ludicrous fashion, led the van of the procenun, 

8 ^ and was followed by the numerous constables, bearing 


London ; Knight and Lacey. 


Thk Biographical Sketehe, in thi. work, of which 


there are twenty-six, are very respectably written ; but 
the portraits are the most excruciating things we ever 


Next followed the important barber, with his train of 
necessary attendants ; and his Oceanic Majesty’s house- 


saw. They are not very horridly executed, or absolute- “°“ ^brought up the rear. 

ly unlike; but they are juat sufficiently well done to After.paradingthe quarter-deck with aU dne ceremony, 

present a faint and glimmering caricature of the ori- f e ^ “PP 0 !^ * he “ W** (U “‘ “•** 

gimO, which is both provoking and ludicrous^-distress- the »PP«deck) where hi. god- 

ingand absurd. head wss welcomed by the officers, and accepted the of- | 

6 fer of a glass of spirits ; nor had his fair spouse any he- 

sitation in swallowing a potent draught of the same in- 
spiring nectar. When the barber (who did not fail to 
exhibit his huge iron razor) and several of the other at- 
| The Lady's Library. Part I. London ; Knight and tendants had also paid their devotions at the shrine of 
j Lacey. 1829. Bacchus, the car was drawn into the lee waist, where 

were prepared a deep cistern, (composed of a tarred top- 
This is a handsdme little work, intended exclusively Ail, supported at the four comers by corresponding 
for the use of the fair sex. It proposes to keep pace stanchions, and filled to the brim with the salt water of 
with the improvements recently introduced io female the tropical ocean), a covered throne for Neptune and 
education, and is to contain “ what is valuable in his exquisite consort, a scaffolding for the barber and 
science, elegant in accomplishment, delightful in litera- suite, and a narrow plank across the reservoir, on which 
ture, and useful in domestic life ; not cloaked in ab- were to be seated those unenviable individuals who were 
struse technicalities, or shackled by the pedantry of the destined to undergo the ceremony of 44 shaving." 
schools, but in such a garb as will please by its unaf- At this moment the beating of the drums, the sound 
fected simplicity, its condensed knowledge, and its of the horns, the shonts of the mariners, and the cries 
agreeable variety." This is promising pretty largely; of 44 Bring forth my Sons! bring forth my sons !" in- 
but as far as we can judge from the First Part, the exe- dicated to the anxious beings below, on the gun-deck, 
cution bids fair to correspond with the conception ; and that all was in readiness to commence the business of 
we therefore recommend the work to the attention of the day ; and immediately a band of the horrific con- 
our fair friends. stables came to lead me, (I was then only a midship- 
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man,) blindfolded, and with a palpitating heart, to the 
place of execution. No sooner had I gained the sum- 
mit of the companion-ladder, than a deluge of saF.t wa 
ter, from innumerable buckets, was discharged un cere- 
moniously into my face ; and when I attempted to gasp 
for breath, an unceasing stream from the fire-enginei was 
directed, by some expert hand, right into my mouth. 
In this state, panting, and almost breathless, I rut died 
forwards, with much exertion, dragging constables and 
attendants after me, till I gained the foot of the ladder 
which led to the plank crossing the cistern. This I 
ascended, with some difficulty, amid the cheering of a 
merciless multitude, took my seat on the tottering plank, 
and awaited, with anxious expectation, the dreadful re- 
sult of all this ceremony. I had not sat long til I a 
rough brush (every hair of which seemed to be fornied 
of a Porcupine's quill,) saluted my chin $ then a sha rp- 
toothed saw (intended to represent a razor,) was pas. ted 
over my cheeks ; then a bucket of water was thrown In- 
to my face; then another dense stream from the fifee- 
engine was directed ioto my mouth ; and then tbe frail 
plank was withdrawn from under me, and I plunged 
headlong and breathless into the abyss below! This 
was not all : in the cistern was a shelf, and on this shelf 
a man (dressed in a bear's skin, and creeping on all- 
fours) whose duty it was to hold the subject of tli eir 
mirth, for some time, under the surface of the watier. 
Struggling, as it were, for my existence, no sooner did I 
feel the homed clutches of the great bear , than I struck 
him such a blow on the head, as caused him to let go 
his grasp ; and almost insensible, I scrambled up the 
sides of the cistern, and threw myself down on the deck 
below. Still no quarter was allowed me ; I had yet to 
make my way through a deluge of water, showered on 
me from the forecastle, the decks, tbe booms, and the 
tops, to tbe after-part of tbe vessel ; which, had I not 
immediately accomplished, I verily believe I should 
hove sunk exhausted under the ordeaL 
• Notwithstanding all this roughing, however, I contri- 
ved, on the whole, to preserve my good humour, and I 
had no sootier recovered, and begun to look about me, 
than I seized a bucket, — joined the enraptured perfor ti- 
ers of this busy scene, — and was among the first to sa- 
lute my hapless messmate, who next made his appear- 
ance. 

After all the midshipmen had passed through the 
hands of the barber, the shaving of the seamen com- 
menced : this was a more serious business, for the chins 
of many bled profusely, and their mouths and eyes were 
fearfully disfigured by the tarry brush of the barber ; 
while torrents of their favourite element were showered 
on their hooded heads without sympathy or restraint. 

In the meantime, the shaving advanced with great ra- 
pidity; and before twelve o’clock, the procession re- 
turned, in all its pomp, to the cuddy door, in the same 
order as formerly ; when the captain’s health, with that 
of all the legitimate sons of Neptune, was drunk, with 
loud and continued cheers, and then the sports of the 
morning concluded. But towards evening, the Captain 
ordered a liberal supply of grog to be served out to each 
of the sailors, and the remainder of that night was spent 

ID*. 

“ Draining the goblet and singing the song.” 


sanaas} HUXTIXG IX ahe&ica. 

Thxxe are four species of the squirrel, with which 
the peasantry of America are familiar ; — there are five 
with which they are acquainted The first are known 
to them under the names of chippy , red, black, and grey 
s qu i rre ls ;— the last is called the JlyingsquirreL He is 
a beautiful little animal. The for of his tail, in colour 
and texture, resembles that of a beaver, and in arrange- 
ment is uniform as the downy feathers of the turkey. 


His skin, which is delicately soft, and partially white, 
on close inspection seems to be a misfit. He looks as 
if put into a bag, wide enough to hold two of him, with 
apertures in it to disengage his head and claws only. 
Properly speaking, he does not Jty. He cannot ascend, 
except by climbing. When the wind is in his favour, 
he looks out for the tallest tree, from the top of which 
he leaps, and by spreading his loose gown, and setting 
his downy rudder, he “ goes on his way rejoicing.** His 
body is about four inches in length. He is generally a 
favourite, and this, together with his shyness aud dex- 
terity of evasion, prevents him from being often molest- 
ed. He lives in the holes of the forest tree, and loves 
the upper tier of berths. Some affirm that he has power 
over the quantity of air he carries about him, so as to 
suit his shape to his mode of “ progressing 

The chipping squirrel, or u cnippy,** or u streaky,’* 
so called from his peculiarities, is the smallest and least 
numerous of the species. His voice is like that of a 
young chicken ; his size that of a small rat. He is of 
a red or dun colour, with black streaks down the back 
and part of the sides. He loves the orchard, and lives 
in the stone wall, and is seldom troubled except by the 
schoolboy. 

The red squirrel is about twice the size of the chippy. 
He is altogether of a bright dun colour. His tail is 
bushy, and large in proportion to his body, being of 
equal size with it. He lives in the holes of trees. The 

oak most generally supplies him with a dwelling ; the 

nut-tree furnishes his winter provender. A small hole 
will not serve him ; for the supply he lays in is great. 
He frequents the orchard and the wheat-field ; plunders 
the barn, and sometimes intrudes himself into the dwell- 
ing-house. Passing through the hickory grove, you 

occasionally hear him nibbling at his favourite repast 

the not. Sometimes the falling of one from amidst the 
tree, with a hole in either side of it, minus the kernel, 
will indicate to you his “ hall of the feast of shells.” 
If you happen to alarm him, and awaken in him suspi- 
cions of an evil design, you will hear him, by the time 
he gets to the top of the tree, long and loud— -chit -chit- 
chit chur-r-ring — in exulting defiance of you. Some- 
times you will see him io the form of a V, his body and 
tail suggesting the two members of that letter, perched 
upon the larger limbs of the apple or cherry tree, feed- 
ing daintily on the choicest of the fruit. This is his 
most hazaidous situation ; for not unfrequently does the 
chance directed, or skilfully cast missile of some mis- 
chievous urchin, hurl him from his festive board to the 
inhospitable earth. Here, notwithstanding, he has some 
chance of escape ; but woe be to him if his path be en- 
countered by the disgorgement of a school-house. Every * 
pass to the woods is guarded ; every stone-heap block- 
aded, and a sentinel stationed at the foot of every tree. 
These preparations alarm him ; he drops his food ; re- 
covers his fore feet; ascends the tree; and chatters. 
This is soon put an end to, for a good climber mounts 
the throne of his dominion. Like other kings, under 
similar circumstances, he becomes panic-struck. He 
jumps from spray to spray, and attempts to pass his 
more immediate adversary ; but he abandons this at- 
tempt, on seeing the trunk of the tree encircled by an 
host. He is at last driven to the extremity of one of 
the branches, and from thence shaken to the earth ; 

“ Nov comes thl tug of war, and din of arms.” 

Down he comes, amidst shouts of “ fair play 1 fair 
play ! give him the fence, or he’ll take the stone wall,”-— 
u guard the old oak tree,” — “ keep him out of the wheat- 
field,” — 44 fair play ! no dogs” — “ the rail fence — there, 
now — at him, boys — hurra !” — (Rattling of stones— 
tearing of clothes— misdirected missiles, and bloody 
noses.>— “ The hickory trees !” u keep him out of the 
tall one.” The poor animal gallantly strains every 
nerve ; throws his fortune on the cast of a die, ana 
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bravely dashes through the midst of his enemies for the 
tall hickory, tie is closed upon and grappled for, but 
woe he to the fingers that seize him, — his dagger teeth 
are driven to the hilt. He escapes from between their 
feet, ascends the topmost twig of the tree, ahd chatters, 
tiis ill-judged exultation only instigates his pursuers to 
carry the war once more into every branch of his domi- 
nion; The spirited little animal leaps from bough to 
hough, dexterously avoiding those that can be shaken 
by the enemy, till he finds himself manoeuvred into a 
situation which renders Ids farther exertions vain. He 
wants not for resolution ; — he ascends the highest pin- 
nacle, and leaps headlong to the ground. After this he 
seldom escapes, owing to the descent bewildering him. 
He is sometimes sacrificed to the demon of Revenge ; 
but oftener his magnanimous intrepidity rouses the 
generosity of some “ influential'* of his adversaries, 
who rescues him from the lacerated fingers of his pre- 
meditating executioners, and gives him back to his sil- 
van recreations. 

The black squirrel is nearly double the size of the 
red, and the grey is, perhaps, quite so. They love the 
most productive soils, and hence the colonist meets them 
oftener than chanoe alone would direct. In new settle- 
| ments, their numbers and destructiveness are so great, 
as to command the attention of the minor authorities. 
A variety of methods have been adopted in order to fa- 
cilitate their extermination, of which not the least effec- 
tual is the “ Squirrel Dinner.*’ Don’t mistake me ; I 
do not insinuate that these worthies retaliate on their 
annoyers, by eating them out of existence; although 
these dinners still obtain in many places where the ne- 
cessity for them has ceased. And in all probability, in 
another generation or two, when luxury may more pre- 
dominate, and when the animal, by growing scarcer, will 
be considered a rarity, it may become, what its name 
more directly expresses, a feast on squirrels ; broiled, 
stewed, pyeijlcd., and roasted ; therein more resembling 
an oyster-feast, than what at present it is — a challenge 
from a given number of well-wishers to their settlement, 
to kill more squirrels, within a certain time, than another 
specified number^ under penalty of forfeiting a dinner to 
the whole party. 

The number of squirrels killed on some of these oc- 
casions is immense. The American newspapers, a feW 
years since, contained an account of one, west of the 
Alleganies, where 17,000 were said to have been destroy- 
ed. Another account Appeared lately, mentioning 8000. 
Even this last was banditti about by some of the British 
journalists as 44 Vankeeism.” It is perhaps excusable 
on their part, however, seeing that the arrangements of 
the bunt were not coupled with its amount. These 
matches sometimes have 200 on each side ; two months 
to hunt ; and two townships (perhaps 72 square miles) 
of specified hunting ground ; and, as far as the writer 
of this recollects, the 17,000 above alluded to was the 
proceeds of such a match — the contention of two town- 
ships. This is about 424 squirrels to each man for two 
months, or less than three squirrels every four days, and 
about 236 squirrels each square mile. No one that is 
the least acquainted with the interior of America will 
treat this as impossible. The number killed is count- 
ed by scalps, each contender bringing his number on the 
appointed day. Hawk and crow scalps are sometimes , 
also included. 


iTNE ARTS. 


SIGHTS EXHIBITION Of PICTURES ATT THE 
: ROYAL IWSTITUTIOX. 

{Second Notice*) 

We mentioned our intention last Saturday of no- 
ticing, in the first place, the portraits, an d especially 


thosk of Mr Watson Gordon, and subsequently the Works i 
of tiie principal landscape painters. We have c ho o en , 
this arrangement of the different branches of art as we 
con eeive portrait-pain tihg, if not the highest, certainly 
the next important department of the science to histori- 
cal painting. By portrait-painting we do not mean to 
include all the miserable representations of men sitting 
in vulgar importance in a mahogany chair, with a red 
curtain behind them ; but those portraits alone, which, 
from their intrinsic merit as pictures, are objects of 
v alue and admiration. In illustration of the propriety 
of this classification, we need only call to the recollec- 
tion of the reader, (and if he cannot bring them to me- 
irnry, knowing nothing about them, be will perhaps 
take it for granted,) the portraits of Titian, Reubens, 
Rembrandt* Velasques, and Vandyke, besides others we ! 
c<krid tnemioo, than which there is nothing more ad- 
n tired or recherchd in the whole range of art ; and we 
n fay also remark, that these distinguished individuals 
ujere eminent as historical painters ; yet their historical 
p ictures are certainly not more valued as works of an, 

| tlfan their portraits, which at this moment form some df 
tl le principal attractions of the finest galleries in Ra- 
re ipe. 

We have gone a little out of our way to state the 
aljove facts, in order to remove the impression filial por- 
trait-painting is in itself a secondary branch of art, an 
irppression which we know does prevail among the bet- 
ter circles in Edinburgh, who, we make bold to say, 
however enlightened on most subjects, have not as yet 
a very elevated taste in matters connected with the 
fi pe arts. No doubt, taste must grow with the .art iu 
•'Ilf: and whilst it must be allowed that an in Scot- 
hind is but in its infancy, it is to be (bared that her 
s later taste is altogether still-born; In Modern Athens 
tl jerc is certainly a great affectation of encouraging art 
Bjut if this be analysed, it will be found to consist of a 
c< impound of vanity, and a love of lionurinp For In- 
st ance, a regular-bred artist, who has studied from the 
antique, who has painted much from nature, and who 
h;fts made the works of the old masters s constant setitr 
ol; interest, and improvement, one would naturally expect 
to rise in his profession (—but no— he won’t do ; be hai 
been too long before our eyes ; his pictures are cemia- 
ly* beautiful, but he has been regularly brought up 
amongst us— be has lost the charms of novelty. A 
sjhbrt, he cannot be made « hon of ; and, above all, he 
might not sufficiently appreciate the honour of our oa. 
iron age. Bat, let a youngster come hot from Romo. ■* that 
little monosyllable Will cast around his na me, how*, 
evert common or plebeian it may be, an air of dhsffig 
importance, which is quite irresistible* and which no 
intrinsic merit of his own could ever hare acquired fbr 
hhrj. It does not Signify that he has brought nothing 
h&tk with him, but some of the hard bad colouring of the 
Itr^ian school, and a small stOckof travelled conceit— sdH 
be, is from Rome, and that word turns all his faults infio 
bt antics. If a sculptor, in like manner, has the Mitotan* 
rial claims of a life devoted tb science, and undented ta- 
lents — still, if he.is not new, and cannot wdi be lionised* 
he won’t do. tiut let a stone mason come forth, and all the 
almost insuperkble difficulties of the art tanxsh be fore 
him. Never mind what he produces — whether it be a 
hero apparently udder the influence of the lumbago, or 
a caricature, not superior, if equal, to a Dutch toy— , 
still, like a canonized Catholic saint, he is worshipped 
forthwith ; and his fame is published by the enlighten- 
ed amateurs of Edinburgh, as a bright sfar that hte 
come from the desert, to shed a new ray of light on th e 
Modem Athens. We should be sorry to deny there 
men fit fair p roportion of praise and patronage ; but wtou 
we see them pushed far beyond their deserts, to the pro. 
jodice of those who are infinitely more entitled to the 
encouragement and approbation of their foRow-oirinere, 
we consider it the duty of every true friend of art to 
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we confide* it th# doty of eviry true friend of art to 
come forth, and to claim for them the merit they de- 
serve. ’We have been unable to resist this digres- 
sion from the subject immediately before us, to which 
we noW return. 

The pieture b j Watson Gordon* which principally 
attracts oar attention, is his full-length portrait of Colonel 
Murray of Polmaise. He is represented in his yeo- 
manry uniform ; and we believe the picture was paint-' 
ed for his regiment, who have taken this means of testi. 
fying their respect for their commander. Nothing can be 
more manly or dignified than the figure ; he is standing 
with his helmet in one hand, apparently addressing his 
officers, whilst with the other, he is holding his horse, 
who Is represented in the act of rearing, but in sach a 
gentle way as to proclaim the managed steed. 1 believe, 
ft boa been said, that the figure is too placid to stand 
alongside of a prancing horse ; but only, a timid gentle, 
man, who would feel seriously alarmed if his horse wan 
even to prick his ears, could suppose this remark correct. 
We beg to assure this gentleman, that such elegant gaiety 
on the part of a charger, would not only be a matter of per- 
fect indifference to a good horseman, but rather a thing to 
be desired. Even were it not so, is the painter to be allow- 
ed none of the licence, which is so liberally granted to 
the poet, especially when it is absolutely necessary, to 
the arrangement of his composition ? It appears to as, 
that over the whole picture, there is a fine chivalrous 
feeling which is considerably heightened by the attitude 
of the hone, in itself beautifully drawn and painted. 
The management of the light is conducted with math 
science ; the principal light is admirably concentrated on 
the bust of the male figure, and from thence, carried 
along the arm holding the bridle, and on the nick of 
the bone, till k reaches the second light, in the extreme 
distance of the landscape; it is then happily repeated on 
the hand holding the helmet, and by a light on the look- 
joint of the horse, and also in the upper part of the shy. 
This arrangement of light reminds us of a remark of 
the excellent and talented Lord Eldin — who, speaking 
to the Bev. Mr Thompson, said that “ a pieter, like the 
heavens, should hae a sun ; — without it, it's a blind bu- 
siness.” “Very true,” said Mr Thompson. u But 
that** no a* it needs,” hie lordship added, “ it mann 
hae a moon also, and satellites forby.” In these quaint 
words, we have an admirable lecture on composition.** 
Mr Thompson, come time after, repeated to Lord Siding 
dux Mr Clerk, baa own remarks, which, in the multi- 
tads of his occupations, he had forgotten. He seemed 
much pleased with their truth, and could hardly believe 
bohod made them. u Did I say that ? Weel it’s deevilish 
wwH said; but I canna think that I said it.” — Befotwleau 
ring this picture, we must remark, that Mr Wfttsftt 
Gordon is, generally, extremely happy in hiefall-leftgth 
portraits; in proof of this, we need only call to rocolfae- 
tion, hit pictures of the Right Hon. Ledy Gray, the 
Bight Bon. Lady Hampden, Captain Stewart, 15th 
Hussars, and Dr Hunter, Professor of Humanity, at St 
Andrews* which latter pieture, we leam, is now engra- 

tbs present exhibition, Mr Watson Gordon’s por- 
trait of Sir John Nasmyth, Bart, is a most Vandyk*. 
like pictura It is well composed, and delicately colour- 
ed, «id there is * most gentlemanlike air about it; the 
^ thing of all others most rarely met with, but yet most 
' 'essentially requisite^ to render a portrait permanently 
agpwsfrlcb The portrait, by the same artist, of Bishop 
’Sandford, is an excellent picture— a very faithful and 
agreeable likentes. We were also much delighted with 
a striking representation of Professor Wilson ; the head 
is coloured with so much vigour and truth, that the pio- 
tore seems to breathe. Amongst his portraits of ladies, 
Ms bretia No. 118; it ha* a, simple explosion of nature 
abent it,- which i* very fascinating ; and it is as bfeanti# 
iU in detiil, ss it is rich and transparent in colouring. 

The rest of his portraits are all good ; but want of spare 
prevents us taking particular notice of them. In conclu- 
sion, however, we must remark generally of Mr Wat- 
son Gordon’s pictures, that they are quite divested of 
every tbinglike trick, and are painted in a true and natural 
style, which in the end is always the most delightful. It 
gives us also great pleasure to remark a manifest im- 
provement in their general colour and keeping since last 
year. 

Among the other portraits which call our attention, 
are some excellent pictures by two very rising artists, 
Messrs Graham and Colvin Smyth. Of the former, hie 
best seems to be a portrait of a lady, No; 34. The 
head and hand are delicately painted, and well drawn. 
His picture also of the love-letter, the property of Baron 
Hume, is a very beautiful and fascinating production. 
Among die portraits of Mr Smyth, the most perfect 
is that of Lord Gillies. As a likeness, it is very faithful ; 
it ii coloured in a manly style ; and is in excellent keep- 
ing* His portrait also of the Lord Commissioner Adam, 
ia very good. — Mr Lauder has a very clever picture of 
an officer in the French hussars ; we believe it is a por- 
trait of a son of the accomplished Madame Catalani. 
He has also two paintings, the one the death ef a Ro- 
man soldier ; the other Coriolanus and Aufidius, m both 
of which there is much talent. The figure of Coriola- 
Due is remarkably good, and over the whole pieture 
there is a great deal ef excellent colour. The heed of 
kis picture of a girl reading, is also delicately and 
sweetly coloured ; but the hands are rather large and 
masculine. — There are two portraits of a young English 
artist, Mr Faulkner, representing two of the sous of 
Sir John Hay, who has kindly sent them to the exhi- 
bition. These pictures are particularly worthy of at- 
tention, as being simple and faithful representations 
of nature ; they are composed with good taste, and are free 
from all trick or meretricious effect of colour, which ap- 
pears to us to be the great curse, which our great glaring 
exhibition-room has brought on our national school.— We 
have a portrait also, by Mr Partridge, of Mrs Hastings 
Anderson, worthy of the greatest admiration ; the draw- 
ing of the hands and arms is quite beautiful ; and 
throughout, there is a fine tone of nartnony that is truly 
refreshing. — W e cannot leave the department of portrait- 
paantingi without mentioning the name of Mr Duncan, 
a youngartist of great modesty and genius. Be hashing 
been distinguished as the best drawer in the Academy, 
and ia now fiairly entered on the long journey of art, on 
which, however, he has gone a great way. His small 
portrait of a lady. No. 73, is remarkably pretty ; al- 
though we think that he might yet choose a better colour 
for the dress, which does not harmonise with the general 
tone of the picture. His Scotch milk-girl, purchased 
by Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart., ia beautiful. Ws 
would suggest to this artist, that what should now most 
occupy his attention, is the study of simple taste and 
good feeling, especially in his female portraits ; for this 
purpose, he should take every opportunity of observing 
the air, character, and dress of ladies who really are so, 
both by birth, and manner, and education. We hardly 
have the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr Duncan ; 
but, from his pictures and drawings, we expect much 
from him, and wish him well— No. 1, Lady and Parrot, 
by Mre William Carpenter, is a beautiful and ladylike 
picture, and we believe it has met with the admiration 
which the fair artist well deserves. 

We shall proceed to consider the landscapes next Sa* 
turday. 

THIRD SXfttBlTIOX OF PICTURES AT THE 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

Wa hats had much pleasure in paying repeated vis 
rits to the Exhibition Rooms of the Scottish Academy, 
whftfr tifre' opened only a few days ago ; and as soon 
as we have concluded our remarks upon the pictures at j 
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the Royal Institution, we shall proceed to a considera- 
tion of those at the Academy, we cannot help regret- 
ting the separation of the Academicians from the parent 
institution ; but the encouragement which both Exhibi- 
tions receive proves, that so far from injuring, they rather 
assist each other ; and we shall at all times make it a 
rule to speak of the works of art produced at the Aca- 
demy with the same kindly feelings as we entertain to- 
wards their brother painters at the Institution. Etty’s 
44 Judith,’* and Martin's 44 Deluge,” this year exhibited 
at the Academy, offer of themselves a treat of no common 
kind ; of these, and many other excellent pictures, we 
shall speak in due time. 


PRESS XT STATE OF THE DRAMA IN EDINBURGH. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

SiRy— If there be any weight in the opinion of Ro- 
bertson, Scotland’s favoured historian, that a nation must 
be considerably advanced in refinement before it acquires 
a taste for dramatic performances, I should like to ask 
how the justly reputed intelligence of the Scottish capi- 
tal is to be reconciled with the measured support the 
Theatre receives in this dty ? — support that is always 
fluctuating, and most commonly meted out inchmeal. 
Is nature’s mirror— the workmanship of mighty minds 
—.bedimmed by the atmosphere on crossing the Tweed ? 
How must the exertions, the power, and the humour of 
that manager be paralysed, who is sickened, evening af- 
ter evening, with an account of empty boxes — an emp- 
tier pit (if the thing be possible) — and a deserted gallery ! 
Relative magnitude and means considered, is the present 
company of this city inferior in general talent to that of 
the first houses of London ? If there be aught to ad- 
mire in varied and effective capabilities — in an almost 
perfect, winning, and chastened delineation of charac- 
ter, Mrs H. Siddons stands alone, and far from rivalry. 
It is true, that Miss Noel may not have been the subject 
of the rank puffery which has followed the heels of an 
unnameable multitude of Mademoiselles and Madamcs, 
but are her notes less delightful to the ear — less thrilling 
to the bosom ? It is not my intention to notice and to 
praise every individual of the establishment ; there are 
here, as in every other theatre, some to censure, and 
others unworthy even of censure. But they who, in the 
midst of the refined and irresistible humour of Murray — 
the quaint nationality of Mackay— -the unstudied drol- 
lery of Stanley — the strong characteristic sense, and al- 
ways good acting of Denham— .the frequent manly 
touches of Pritchard — and the genteel foppery of Jones, 
can find nothing to be pleased with, are destitute alike 
of sound sense and correct feeling. 

There has been a great deal said about the inarch of 
intellect; but the apathy at present existing in this city, 
on the subject of the drama, reflects but little credit on 
our nilblic taste or spirit. Shall it be said that Edin- 
burgh — the capital of Scotland — the storehouse of her 
literature — the centre of her genius— .could not support 
one theatre — one, only one I Will the city which con- 
tains the authors of 44 Waverlcy,” the 44 Isle of Palms,” 
and the u Man of Feeling,”— the city that gave birth to 
Miss Paton and to Sinclair,— that possesses a Siddons 
and a Murray, — that has been justly called the Modem 
Athens, from other and nobler causes than its local ap- 
pearances, — will it remain insensible to the power and 
the interests of the drama ? It is surely only the slum- 
ber of a moment $ yet, upon a subject blended with the 
amusements, literature, and genius of our country, it 
becomes the duty of the press to arouse itself, and as 
soon as this duty is perceived, poat, I am certain, will 
not be found silent— I am, Sir, &c. 

J. M. W. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. V. 

In every grade of the social circle in this dty there 
is but one topic of conversation — the 44 eternal Catho- 
lics” and their 44 Question.” The artist drops his pal- 
let, and the author his quill, to mingle in the din of 
44 Concessions,” 44 Claims,” 44 O’Connell,” 44 Peel,” 
44 The Duke,” 44 Winchelsea,” 44 Protestant ascend- 
ency,” 44 The Pope,” 44 The Jesuits,” 44 The Bruns, 
wick dynasty, and the glorious Revolution of 1688.” 
The declaration of Ministers, so utterly unexpected, has 
produced a tremendous impression outside the House— 
and the party who formerly looked up to Mr Peel as 
their 44 heart of hope,” express their sense of wbsf they 
term his apostacy, with execrations both loud and deep. 
I was in the House of Commons on the first night of 
the Session, and heard the Home Secretary’s attempt at 
explanation. To judge by his manner, I should have 
said that the Right Hon. Gentleman was heartily 
ashamed of himself, for more unequivocal symptoms of 
secret embarrassment I have rarely seen exhibited by 
any public speaker. The simultaneousness of the many 
conversions to his new way of thinking, and the simila- 
rity of the causes of change assigned by the various 
neophytes, were unspeakably ludicrous. Mr Peel's 
chief defenders were the members on the and-minifto* 
rial benches, and when Brougham opened the congratu- 
latory peal, his look and tone, unused to the compli- 
mentary mood, struck me forcibly as the same vith 
which Mephistopheles must have greeted Faust after 
perfecting the bonds for the transfer of his souL What- 
ever honourable members may think of Mr Peel's 
44 painful sacrifices,” I have found them, as far as my 
sphere of observation extends, very lightly estimated by 
people of all political persuasions. I have heard not a 
few of the 44 agitators” themselves declare, in very un- 
measured terms, that their confidence in their old op- 
ponent was nothing increased by his sudden regenera- 
tion. Ministers have placed themselves in a perilous 
position — for, without canvassing the merits of the ques- 
tion, it may be readily premised, that if, as they pro- 
fess, their contemplated measure be an endeavour to sa- 
tisfy both parties, there are ten thousand chances to ooe 
that it will be palatable to neither. In the meantime it 
cannot be denied that a large and influential portion <n 
the community continue opposed to concession; sod, 
unquestionably their opposition would have been mom 
more energetic had they anticipated the course which 
Ministers have thought proper to pursue. A dm® 
first-rate senatorial powers would have a fine field for 
his ambition, by advocating the opinions absndooed by 
Mr PeeL There is a miserable deficiency of tslentsod 
original thinking in the House of Commons amoog the 
orators of every denomination. The speeches sre gene- 
rally confined to the use of a sort of newspaper ilsnj, 
and when one or two of the leaders have expreraedtbflr 
sentiments, the rest sing out to the same note, with toe 
most wearisome monotony. I have witnessed display* 
of oratory more eloquent, and not less argumentative, 
from University youths of two years’ standing, than bae 
late debates of the Honourable House. When we/*® 
to the probability of the throne being, in the ord^T 

course of nature, occupied by a minor— the distracteu 

state of Ireland— the weight of the national oblig»“°*J*T 
the total absence of decided genius, and the gene»j«“? 
of interests, civil and ecclesiastical, we may well tegF* 
the future with serious apprehension. . • 

To torn from the affairs of the real to those of then* 
mic world— I went, as I informed you I would, to 
vent Garden Theatre, to see the first representation 
the Widows Bewitched— a piece of which I ahall roereij 
say, that I hope 44 ne’er to look upon its likesg^ 

| It had all the extravagance of a pantomime apart 
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its humour. Yet it vu favourably received— -by a pack- 
ed house, I suppose ; and has been since produced several 
times for Cockney gratification. The management ma^«» 
: ample atonement for this atrocious imposition on an en- 
! lightened public, by the manner in which they revived 
Farquhar’s “ Recruiting Officer ” on Saturday night. 
I state but the simple fact in saving, that I could not 
desire, with the exception of two parts, which were never- 
theless respectably filled, to see that play better acted. 
Long live Charles Kemble ! his Captain Plume was the 
: very prince of kind-hearted, rakish, recruiting officers. 
Wrench’s Serjeant Kite was not less excellent in its 
way ; it was a model of imperturbable audacity. Keeley, 
a comedian of Tom Thumb dimensions and infinite 


— — —**••****# UIUJVUOIVUO ouu uiuuuc 

droUenr, and J* Beeve, did all that mortal Thespians 
could do to baijish spleen, as representatives of the genus 
bumpkin. The ftill-blown beauty of Miss Chester, and 


the captivating coquetry of her expressive eyes, gave 
Melinda a charm beyond what she had received from 
the author of the play. Sylvia was well supported by 
Mrs Chatterley ; but the actress of by far me greatest 
promise and most decided skill, was Miss Nelson, a 
young lady who but lately made a successful debut in 
the •• Country Girl,” and who performed Rote with a 
natural simplicity and vivacity unequalled by any fair 
member of the profession in London. Though the walk 
of the two ladies is very different, yet it is obvious that 
Misa Phillips, in native talent, is no more to be com- 
pared to Miss Nelson “than I to Hercules.” The 
mode in which the “ Beaux Stratagem ” and the “ Re- 
cruiting Officer ” have been produced at Covent Gar- 
den, is worthy of the best days of the drama ; and there 
ia nothing to be regretted except that the great size of 
the house prevents the audience from fully perceiving 
the exquisite cha r a ct er of the acting. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


•THE FBATBTCIDB’s CONFESSION, A FRAGMENT. 

By John Malcolm, Author of “ The Buccaneer, and other 
Poems,** ** Scenes of War,** $c, 

u My last dread secret wouldst thou hear 
Unto this couch of fire draw near.—* 

While yet my brother walk’d the earth, 

To cl a im the rights of elder birth. 

Oft had I sigh’d for his repose 
Among our fathers’ coffin’d rows ; 

For, though the sun shone full on him. 

My path was ever dark and dim, 

And whilst he lived, his presence cursed 
The hopes ambition in me nursed. 

“ Afar on Darien’s deadly strand, 

We join’d together that bold band 
Whom brave Balboa led in quest 
Of a great ocean to the west, 

Beyond that strait whose mountain chain 
Binds close each Trans-atlantic main,— 

Rocks of eternity that brave 
On either side the MMjltng wave, 

Where everlasting silence broods 
Upon the sultry solitudes. 

Long days we toil’d through desert woods, 
Havannah swamps, and torrent floods ; 

Where wearied ones, who stoop’d to lave 
Their parched lips amid the wave, 


O’ercome with toft— were seen to 
In dumber on the cooling brink. 

Where the deep waters' deafening roar 
Awoke them from their rest no more. 
Ascending from a central dell. 

Wall’d in by crag and pinnacle. 

We gain’d the heights— ere setting day 
Had faded on their tope away— 

When all at once such shouts arose 
On their, primeval deep repose, 

From rock to rock in echoes flung. 

As if each cliff had found a tongue ;— 

“ The sea, the sea !"— end on the glance 
Behold the boundless bright , 

The endless ocean, spread below, 

All crimson in the sunset glow ! 

At once the kneeling pilgrims raise 
The prayer of thank s— t he hymn of praises 
From each tall mountain minaret— 

Like modem chant when sun is set— 
Which died in distance like the lay 
That weeps o’er pleasure fled away, 

And, heard upon a foreign strand, 

Reminds us of dur native land. 

And strains which there we loved to pour 
Beneath our lady's latticed bower. 

u I' ve heard that music can arrest 
The dark intentions of the breast. 

And oft a casual strain, ’tis said. 

Hath come to falling virtue’s aid. 

When evil purpose, nursed for years, 

Hath melted in repentant tears. 

I know not,— bat it fail'd with me 
That magic power of melody ; 

For while, upon a cliff stood 
All grim in airy solitude, 

So high, the brain'woujd red to thlnfr 
Upon the gulf beyond its brink— 

Far severed from the rest— while th ere 
I mark’d my brother kneel in prayer, 

A demon-thought my soul possess'd j— 

Just as the sun his fiery crest 
Quench’d in the distant — y, 

One glance I gave— no eye was near. 

Then plunged him from that height of fear 
Into Eternity !— 

“ Descending from each airy steep, 

We gain’d at last the mighty deep, 

When in a wild enthusiast mood, 

Balboa rush'd into the flood. 

Arm’d with his gleaming sword. 

Which thrice he waved towards the west, 
And the great sea that chafed his breast 
Claim’d for the king— his lord. 

“ Such is the tale till now conceal’d. 

And with my parting breath reveal'd 5 
Its memory like a gleam of hell 
For ever in my heart doth dwell. 

My soul in dreams of night to scare— 

In dreams /—even now I see him there !— 

I see the reck— the floods below. 

Not bright as then with Heaven’s own glow, 


• See Robertson's History of America. 
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But tossing Ui a fiery •*«»*■• 

He comes— he comes «*tbst ghastly tom 
And beckons on me to the steep 
At which the shuddering flesh doth creep* 
Oh save me from hi« spectre grasp— 

My blood is curdling in his clasp— 

I fell— I fall!— with mortal dread } 

He shriek’d— and sank upon his bed. 
With terror printed on tie day 
From which his soul had pass’d away. 


SONG 70 MARIA, 

By Jmsm Sheridan F*o\ rites. 

Yi’re my ain, Lure ! — ye’re my ain ! 

Forms sae fair I ne'er met mony 5 
Hearts sae true, so fend, Lure, nane ! 

Ye’re my sin !— my dear !— my bonny ! 
Years a soore— a score amaist 
Hae we lo'ed and lived thsgither, 

Ilk ane sweeter than the last 1 
Ye’re my ate !— 1 hae nae ither 1 

Shall we make the ae soore twa? 

Bounteous is the. power that’s o'er i|s j 
Bloomy summer’s scarce awe,— 

Mellow autumn’s a’ before us ; 

Long ’tis then till winter, dear! 

Comes wi’ though tfu’ smile and greets us ) 
Far’s the dose— but, fer or near, 

Ye’re my ain, where’er It meets us ! 


* fX*t«4Pl' 

By the Author of" The Opening of the fHoth Bed*” 
That strain again ;— dear Bessy, sing 
That melody once more to me ; 

That magic measure back doth bring 
The full- fraught memory of thes i 
Those eyas of purest, keavsnlisst bin* 

That shone thy sunny locks among. 

That dimpling cheek of rosiest hue,— 

Oh! wake again that duloet song ! 

Night hath her sullen robe out-flung. 

Veiling all beauteous things and bright,— 
The heaven- vault with the star-gem hung| 
Those eyes that shed a sweeter light ; 

Then breathe that soft and simple strain, 

That memory may recall to me 
Those eyes, that cheek,— oh ! once again 
Dear Betsy ! wake thy minstrelsy ! 


And rocks by earthquakes riven ; 

Nor less the arch that spanned the flood. 
On which I oft an infant stood, 
Half-way 'twfc* earth and 

Was danger then so light a thing 
That I could sport, with binL-like wing, 
O'er what I fear'd to view? 

Shall reason, noblest fruit of years, 
Bring hut a train of hopes and fear*, 
Which childhood never knew ? 

Have I not learnt, in riper day* 

To look with leu confiding gaze 
On hearts that loved me then? 

Oh that the world were leu to me! 

I would not fed its treachery, 

And be a child again. 


LIVES* 

Written on visiting the Fan of U— 
since o child* 


■> fir the first time 


I remember, when a child, 

How oft I crossed thy torrent wild, 
With footstep gay and light ; 

Nor did I tremble on Ita brink, 
Uneonfldent as now I shrink 
With horror at the sight. 

No wilder now thy waters leap. 

Like drifted clouds from steep to sheep, 


Tkaoseu. 


stanzas, 

Written on finding withered leaves strewn over w*i 
waking from slumbering at the foot of an old Ma 

Ah ! you are kind, ye leaves ! 

Ye know that to the gloomy haunts of met* 
Where the heart wildly grieves, 

I oars not though X ne'er return agate* 

And therefore, soft ye lie 
Upon my bras* that I xnaystemker ham 
So deeply, that the sigh 
Of my sad heart may not disturb mine 

Yrn! I am tired and sick 
Of the drear world and all her cold delights i 
Her days they lie as thick 

And heavy on «y as her nights. 

I wander through her streets, 

Woful and lone, while every passer by 
My strange appearance greets 
With a dull smile of wondering mockery. 

So they would look on you, 

Ye wither’d leaves, if some u nf e e li ng gust 
Would rudely waft ye through 
Their bustling places, frill of gloom and dust, 

Upon my heart ye rest 
As softly as the tender rose-leaf bright 
Upon the gentle breast 
Of some sweet maid, a child of pure delight. 

And ye are loved as well j— 

She loves the rose-leaf for its bright army 
And its delicious smell }— * 

I love ye for your dark and sure dsqay, 

Oh ! sweet, sweet is the sleep 
Which fells upon the dim and heavy ey* 
When in the bosom deep 
Decay is working swift though silently. 

My weary head IH lay 
Again beneath this tree so bare and Ion* 

And slumber still away, 

While the duH hours of day move slowly cm 
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Tabu of Passion. By the Author of “ Gilbert Earle." 

3 vols. London ; Henry Colburn. 1829. 

We presume that the author of these Tales has not 
yet reached his thirtieth year ; — if he has, he had no 
business to write them. 44 Gilbert Earle," his previous 
work, has been a good deal read, and in certain quar- 
ters a good deal bepiaised ; but its morality was very 
questionable? or, to speak more plainly, it was positively 
bad ; ltd there is no great reason to be proud of the 
notoriety of a book fbnnded upon such a basis. 44 Tales 
of Patiuon” are not exactly chargeable with the same 
fault, but they unquestionably have a tendency pretty 
much the same way. As far as we can discover, the 
only passion which the author attempts to illustrate is 
the pas lion of love; and of this passion he evidently 
knows Ride or nothing in its purer and more exalted 
form. This is an assertion, the truth of which, we are 
well awasp, be will very stoutly arid indignantly refuse 
toadoatt* for if there is any attainment he prides him- 
self on rtilee than another, it is his intimate acquaint- 
ance with' the heart of woman. We beg to assure him, 
however, that although he has written 44 Gilbert Earle" 
sod 44 Tales of Passion,^ he. is nevertheless profoundly 
ignorant of all the lovelier and more delicate shades of 
female character. We. see, from the style in which he 
speaks, that he thinks^his heroines better drawn than 
any mortal heroines ever were before, or will be again ; 
and that he has exactly hit upon the due line of dis- 
tinction between abstract ideal perfection, and the warm, 
tangible, and blushing charms of gentle and susceptible 
woman. But he grossly deceives himself ; and to prove 
, that he does so, we shall look at his women a little more 
closely. 

His first 41 Tale of Passion ” is entitled 44 Lord Lo- 
veTs Daughter." The Lady Alice is a young and beau- 
tiful creature, who is supposed to have lived in the days 
of Henry VIII. , She happens upon one occasion to hear 
a Monk, ydeped Father Hubert, deliver a very eloquent 
harangue against Luther and all reformers ; and as this 
Monk was in 44 the prime of manhood," and possesses a 
44 frame of manly strength," together with 44 rich dark 
hair," and very 44 flashing eyes," the Lady Alice thought 
j proper to fell desperately in love with him at first sight. 
If Lady Atfce had been represented as a silly, giddy girl, 
this -might have been quite natural; but she is meant 
to be held yp as a pattern worthy of all example, and 
there is therefore something dangerous in allowing her 
| conduct to " pass without exposure. Her passion in- 
! cressm,— it .preys upon her night and day, — she goes to 
all Hubert's preachings, but it is not to listen to him as 
a spiritual instructor, it is to gaze upon him as a man. 
At length fee Monk discovers that she loves him, and that 
for his sake she is willing to brave both heaven and earth ; 
but, as he is ftrtqnately rather of a cool temperament. 


the discovery does not much affect him, which of course 
only adds to the misery of the Lady Alice ; and the rest 
of the story details her continued devotedness to this 
handsome Mohk, who is at length hung, in chains and 
burned, for very rebellious and treasonable practices. 
In all this there is not only most defective morality, but 
glaring misconception of the manner in which love gains 
and retains an influence in the truly virtuous female 
bosom. No modest and delicate girl, such as the Lady 
Alice is represented to be, ever fell in love with a Monk, 
44 in the prime of manhood," merely on hearing him 
preach. There must be something radically wrong in 
the temperament of a damsel who could thus demean 
herself; and so far from exciting our sympathy or ad- 
miration when we find that the excess other feelings in- 
duoss her to throw herself in strong hysterics at Hu- 
bert’s feet, and 44 flood them widi her tears,” we can 
only express our conviction that the repeated admini- 
stration of the cold bath, followed by blistering, bleed- 
ing, and several strong doses of epsom salts, might, in 
all probability, produce the most salutary effect. Does 
the author of 44 Gilbert Bade " really imagine that this 
| is any thing like an accurate delineation of the higher 
attributes of the passion of love ? Dues he think that 
this mere corporeal affection— .this intense and oppress- 
ive selfishness— .this utter disregard of delicacy and dig- 
nity — this dissolute abandonment to sentiments which 
ought never to have found a place in the bosom, — does 
( he think that this is love — that golden and purifying 
passion that enshrines itself within the female heart, 
and sits upon her bosom's throne, not. in solitary and 
despotic power, but side by side with reason and reli- 
gion ! We pity the ignoble mistake ; — it is founded 
upon a most erroneous estimate of female perfection. 

But let us meet him upon his own grounds once more. 
We pass over the seeond Tale, entitled 44 The Bohe- 
mian ;" for the Gipsy Girl, who is its heroine, is much 
worse than even the Lady Alice ; and surely is never 
meant, even by the author himself, to be held up as an 
example, although we suspect there may be registered 
against him the guilt of having deluded sentimental 
milliners and others into this mistake. We proceed ra- 
ther to his third and last Tale, called 44 Second Love." 
A young dissipated officer, travelling in Portugal, ac- 
cidentally sees a very beautiful and interesting nun, who 
makes a considerable impression on him. This nun, 
by name Angelica, is meant to be represented as a very 
model; yet she consents to several private interviews with 
Captain Saville, throws letters to him over the nunnery 
wall, tells him all her story, how she has been shut up 
in a convent by her hard-hearted father, and how much 
she wishes to get out of it, and finally consents to run 
away with him, because he suddenly determines to be- 
come a good moral Christian and marry her, although 
he had previously confessed to her that she was only h s 
44 second love," he having, several yean before, been 
engaged in a very disgraceful liaison with a married 
woman. Our author, as may be supposed, attempts to 
put all these circumstances in rather a different light, and 
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glosses them over, we confess, very skilfully ; for if he 
did not possess abilities, we should not have troubled 
ourselves so long about him. But though it is true that 
a great deal of wrong may be done with no bad intent, 
we do not like to see people coming right at last, as if 
by accident. It is so far gratifying to know that Cap- 
tain Saville actually did marry Angelica, and that she 
was a very faithful and dutiful wife ; but why should 
we ever be asked to take an interest in a man who had 
previously intrigued with a married woman | and why 
should we be expected to like our heroine the more be- 
cause she consented to starlight meetings with a stran- 
ger, and at length went over a ladder of ropes into his 
arms, knowing that he had previously committed adul- 
tery? These may be symptoms of the torce of 44 pas- 
sion/’ but it is dangerous to trifle with such symptoms 
in the manner our author presumes to do it is danger- 
ous to throw a gloss over the looseness of such princi- 
ples, — the filmy veil of romance and false sentiment 
over indelicacy and guilt. Nay, the very interming- 
ling of purer and healthier writing, as is frequently the 
case in the course of these Tales, tends to increase their 
danger, by making it more difficult for the inexperienced 
mind to separate the dross from the ore. 

We do not mean to accuse the author of a wilful de- 
sire to mislead. We sincerely believe that he is blind 
to the obnoxious tendency of the doctrines he inculcates ; 
and thar, never having been placed in circumstances 
which enabled him to regulate, by the only true standard, 
his conceptions of female character, — retiring, proud, 
modest, dignified, pure, holy, and uncontaminated as 
that should be, — he has fallen into errors which time 
may correct, and which soberer judgment will teach him 
deeply to regret. He may live, perhaps, to paint a bet. 
ter and far chaster portrait of the sex, — devoid of all 
meretricious glitter, and rendered lovely, not by the soft 
voluptuousness of external feature, but by the noble 
thoughts that lighten in the eye, the generous feelings 
that inspire without agitAting the bosom, and the grace 
of self-respecting virtue, that better becomes the unruffled 
brow than a diadem of pzarls. 

We have said that the author of these Tales is clever, 
and we think we may add that we see in them the seeds 
of much that is good. We can find room for only one 
extract ; it is the letter of a young and affectionate wife 
to her absent husband. We think it is pleasingly and 
naturally written. We shall entitle it 

THE PAINS OP ABSENCE. 

“ * You cannot conceive,* she said in one of her let- 
ters to him, 4 the eagerness with which I count the days 
and hours between the coming of your letters, and the 
sickening anxiety with which I await their arrival. 
One day the post was delayed, and I immediately crowd- 
ed my poor heart with the most tragic fears. I thought 
you had been killed 1 If he were alive, I said, he would 
write ! there has been a battle, and he has been killed ! 
Oh ! the unspeakable joy with which I snatched the 

letter when it did come ! it proved you were alive and 

the revulsion of feeling almost choked me. Oh ! that 
peace would come ! You seem to be gaining victory 
after victory ; but victory cannot be gained without 
battles. I shuddered when I read your account of the 
action on the Adour, which has placed you before Bay- 
onne. I am sure you softened it to me exceedingly ; and 
yet, according to your description, the conflict was ter- 
rible. You speak in light and general terms; but I 
know well that you expose yourself beyond your need, 
and I am terrified at the thought. You say, I have 
now nothing to fear, as the division of the army to which 
you are now attached, is left quietly to besiege Bayonne, 
while the main body is marching forward in pursuit of 
the enemy. Quietly to besiege Bayonne 1 Alas ! alas ! 
Do I not know that sieges are often the most destruc- 
tive of military proceedings ? Do I not remember well 


the horrors and bloodshed of the sieges here on our fron- 
tiers, of Badajos, and Ciudad Rodrigo; and yet you 
would fain persuade me there !* nothing now to fear 1 
Alas ! I must be wretched till there is peace, and you 
are restored to me. 

44 I have met with no annoyance or obstruction in the 
least ; indeed I have never heard one word of the Con- 
vent since I left it. Thank God ! I did leave it. If j 
this constant gnawing anxiety for your safety had fallen 
upon me there, I could not have supported it, I seldom 
go beyond the garden, save with Mrs Wentworth, and 
then we keep away from the town, and I wear a thick 
veil. But the sensation of being free — the reflection 
that I am yours — these, these furnish sweet consolation 
and support, without which my fears would be too much 
for me. Mrs Wentworth has bean moat kind to me; 
she comes and passes hours with me — we read together, 
and sing together. The dear harp you gave me is my 
constant solace ; and I have regained my touch upon it 
quite. I am also learning English, and never was there 
a more tiger scholar. I become quite angry at finding 
my progress so much slower than my desire. Dearest, 
when you return and take me to England, I trust I shall 
be able to bid you welcome to your native shore in your 
native language. 1 

*' I am growing extravagantly impatient for that time. 
So far from being accustomed to absence, I find it less 
easy to endure every day. In every thing I read — in 
every thing I think— I feel the want of you to turn to, 
to compare my feelings and ideas with youra, and to seek 
the guidance and the sympathy which you alone can 
give me, and which from you are so delicious. Thus, 
you see, I carihot, by reading, divert my thought! from 
that one subject of contemplation which engtoesae me 
till I almost grow frightened at its constant presents. 
Every passage of power or of beauty recalls you in a mo- 
ment to my mind. I exclaim, 4 What would Edward 
think of this ?* and I let fall my book upon my knee, 
and suffer my whole soul to float along the stream of 
thought which has you for its object. I have sat at night 
at the window which opens into the garden, the leaves 
trembling in the night-wind, and the moon glancing 
on them with brilliancy as they turned in the breexe, 
till the scene and the hour and the stillness have so 
vividly recalled our dear meetings in the Convent garden, 
and my senses have thoroughly become wrapt in the re. 
merabranoe, that at last I have almost started with sur- 
prise at finding that you were not by my side. Then 
my thoughts have turned, with bitter pain, to the re- 
flection of where you are now—a midnight fight, the 
shout, the shot, the close struggle, blows and bloodshed, 
and death ! This picture has sprung with horrid distinct, 
ness of detail before my vision, and the imagination of 

? resent evil has destroyed the memory of past delight. 

'hen have I prayed for you, Edward, with that fer- 
vency, that God, to whom my prayers were breathed, 
alone can tell ! and my soul has risen from its proetra- ' 
tion before its Maker, calmed, refreshed, comparatively 1 
at peace.’ ” 

We trust, when we next meet with this author, that 
we shall find him employing his natural abilities to 
better purpose, than in pampering the distempered sad 
feverish fancies of love-sick girls. 


A General Medical and Statistical History of the prt. 
sent condition of Public Charity in France ; compri- 
sing a Detailed Account of all Eilablishmcnts destined 
for the sick , the aged, and the infirm y for children and 
for lunatics ; with a View of the extent of Pauperism 
and Mendicity , and the mean * now adopted for their 
relief and repression. By David Johnston, M. D. 
Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 8vo. Pp, 60&. 

This is a work which contains much important in- 
formation, to collect and arrange which, mu^have coat 
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the author no trifling labour. Dr Johns tea is already appears to us to have proved his preference to be well- 
favourably known by his a General View of the preseat founded. 

System of Public Education in France and the book Chapter 11 /. embraces a very distinct account of the 
now before us will unquestionably tend to increase the personnel , or interior administration and arrangement of 
reputation be has acquired by the minuteness and accu- the hospitals, in so far as the household-service is con- 
racy of his statistical researches. He is no theorist, cerned, which may be considered one class of the per- 
and th a wf be e need not fear to be severely handled in sonnel — the medical service forming the other. The 
any quarter, being much mote anxious to state facts, household-service consists of the governor, the sub-go- 
ana to draw from them fair aad rational conclusions, vernor, the secure de charili, the almoner, and the in- 
thna to indulge in any fanciful speculations which might ferior domestics. Of these the secure de charitf are de- 
possibly lead to important discoveries, but which would serving of particular notice and commendation. Pos- 
be muoh mom likely to involve in serious error. His sessed of superior education, and, from their religious 
work consists of thirteen Chapters, the leading oon tents profession, placed above many of the worldly considera- 
of which we shall endeavour briefly to point out. tions which must affect nurses in general, the sisters of 

Chester /. presents us with a short historical outline charity act at once as temporal and spiritual comforters, 
of the rim and progress of public charities in Franoe. having quitted tbe world to devote themselves to the re- 
The Catholic Church always encouraged the establish- lief of those unfortunate individuals who people the 
ment of hospitals for the relief of the sick and distress- abodes of pain and suffering. Voltaire has paid them a 
•d, and more especially after that frightful malady, the justly -merited compliment in his Essay “ Sur Us Macurs 
leprosy, was brought into Europe from Asia by the dee Nations when be says— u Peutltre n’est il rien de 
Crusaders. At tbe dose of the thirteenth century, no plus grand sur la terre que le sacrifice que fait une seie 
leas than nineteen thousand Leproseries and Maladreries detic&t, de la beauts, de la jeunesse, sou vent de la haute 
am said to have existed throughout Europe. It was naiss&nce, pour soulager dans les hopit&ux cet amas de 
soon found, however, that the management of all these toutes les miseres humaines, dont la vue est si humili- 
hospitals was too much in the hands of the priests, and ante pour l'orgueil et si revoltante pour notre delica- 
that many abuses had consequently crept into their ad- teste.'* The sisters of charity amount to several thou- 
ministrstion. The civil power felt itself called on to sands, and are said to do the service of above three bun- 
imerfere ; but It was loog before any proper system of dred houses of refuge, either hospitals or otherwise, 
laws was established for their management. Even so throughout the kingdom. As connected with the house- 
late as the breaking out of the French Revolution, every hold economy of these charitable institutions, Dr Joho- 
charitable institution in that country had its own sepa- ston concludes this chapter with an account of four dif- 
rate regulations, and much confusion and abuse, there- ferent establishments peculiar to the large towns, and 
fore, necessarily prevailed. In the Hotel Dieu, in par- more particularly to the capital. These are, 1st, the 
ticular, one of the largest hospitals in Paris, two, four, Bureau Cent rale d' Admission, where all applicants for 
and even six persons were frequently placed in the same admission into an hospital must first make good their 
bed ! and hospitals in general, instead of being looked to claim; and where they are classed according to the 
as places of refuge and safety, were too often regarded character of the maladies with which they are afflicted ; 
ns objects of terror. The Revolution, however, which 2d, the Boulangcrte Generate, a government ettablish- 
bronght about so many changes, contributed ultimately ment, where all the bread used in the various hospitals 
to introduce great improvements into the system of is made, and from which it is distributed every morning 
public charity throughout France. at a certain hour, to the different houses in locked wag- 

Chapter II. contains a view of the present state of gone ; 3d, the Cave Generate y where all the wine used 
Hospital-administration io France. AU the establish- both in tbe hospitals and prisons of Paris is kept ; aad 
meats of charity in Paris are now placed under the 4th, the Pharmaeie CtntraU, or general laboratory, — 
charge of a general council of fifteen, and an executory the annual expense of maintaining which is about £8000. 
commission of Six individuals, appointed by the king, Some idea of the extensive scale upon which it is con- 
and subject to the superior jurisdiction of the minister ducted may be formed from the single fact, that the 
of the interior. For the support of all public charities, person who furnishes leeches for the Pharmade Cen- 
a certain set of funds are appropriated, of which the trale is required to keep a constant depot of forty thou- 
principal are these ; — 1st, Realised and fixed property, sand. 

either in lands, houses, or public stock ; 2d, Legacies Chapter IV. proceeds to the consideration of the me- 
and donations; 3d, Money paid by persons received in- dical and surgical service in the French hospital*. This 
to tbe hospitals and hospices ; 4th, Monts de pieth, or is a highly important subject, and Dr Johnston throws 
equitable loan associations, which are allowed to be every light upon it that could be desired. This Chap- 
formed only with the sanction of government, and all ter consists entirely of minute details, all of which will 
tbe profits of which must be given to the poor ; ftth, A be found so interesting by the professional reader, that 
tax of 10 per cent levied upon the theatres and all places it would be unfair to particularise any of its statements 
of public amusement ; 6th, The revenue paid into the as more deserving of attention than the rest. The ob- 
offices for the verification of weights and measures; 7th* serrations, however, upon clinics, and the information 
One-fonrth of all fines and confiscations ; and 8th, Ex- furnished regarding the Parisian system of conducting 
cise dues levied upon articles of local consumption, dissections, mould not be passed over in silence. Among 
The sum total derived from all these sources may be es- other things, it is curious to know, that the number of 
timated at about L.361,000; and the funds thus ob- bodies employed for anatomical purposes in Paris 
tained are entrusted to the charge of the administrative amounts, on an average, to between seven and eight 
commission, whose business it is to see that the whole hundred annually. 

eharitable contributions of a town or comtftamebe distri- Chapter V. discusses the causes which affect the in- 
buted, proportionally to their wants, among the various crease or decrease in the population of hospitals, and 
hospital and other establishments of that town or district, shows, that as the civilization of a country advances, tbe 
In comparing the charitable establishments of France necessity for hospitals seems to advance also. Some ob- 
with those of England, there are two points to which servations follow on the more recent improvements which 
particular attention must of course be given, — the na- have been introduced into the construction of hospitals ; 
ture of the revenues and the system of administration, and the chapter concludes with a number of interesting 
Dr Johnston is disposed to give the preference, especially and curious tables, by which data are furnished for 
in the latter point, to France ; and as he discusses the comparing the mortality in the hospitals of France with 
subject at some length, we think it fair to state that he those of other countries ; and the general conclusions to 
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I drawn from this comparison arc ably and distinctly tic 

tcd« 8 ® 

Chapter VI. is occupied chiefly with diet-tables of ne 
hospitals of France and of other countries, and ta- pi 
s of the daily and annual expense of the inmates. A 
1 these will be found exceedingly useful by the prac- <n 
al philanthropist ^ 2, 

Chapter VII. gives a particular account of W Hos- K 
;es for indigent and incurable persons. 

Chapter VIII. introduces to our attention- another pi 
edes of valuable institution, consisting of asylums, 
to which such persons are admitted as are willing to ti 
iy a certain sum of money. The occupants of these a 
ylums are, for the most part, of a highly respectable v 
nd, and retire into tjiem in order to obtain, at a mo- b 
irate expense, those necessaries and comforts to which » 
ey have all their lives been accustomed. It is in * 
aria alone, however, that establishments of the kind t 
>w alluded to are to be found, and it is to be regretted t 
iat more hospices do not exist throughout the country, s 
to which the old and infirm might be received on the 1 
tyment of ten, fifteen, or twenty pounds a-year. Dr i 
ohnston supplies every requisite information regardmg i 
le three establishments of this sort in Paris, of which i 
iat of St Perine appears to be the best. This chapter i 
includes with some remarks on the MaUons de Santi , ' 

ad on the asylums for the blind, and for the deaf and J 

Chapter IX. has for its subject a consideration of the 
tate of the Lying-in Hospitals in France, and of the 1 
resent condition of the School of Midwifery in that 
ountry, both of which seem to be under very excellent 
egulations. As naturally connected with this branch 
,f his labours, a minute and lengthened enquiry follows 
nto the condition, number, and mortality of foundlings, 
md illegitimate children throughout France, accompa- 
kied with an account of the Foundling and Orphan 
Hospitals. 

Chapter X, which is one of the most interesting in 
he book, relates to the condition of Lunatics in France, 
ixplaining the improvements lately introduced in their 
ircatment, and the manner of conducting the lunatic 
establishments. 

Chapter XI. enters upon the extensive subject of 
51 endicity, its gradual increase, and the various projects 
adopted for its suppression, all of which weTe found 
more or less ineffectual. As a specimen of Dr John, 
ston’s style, we shall present our readers' with an ex- 
tract from the commencement of this chapter : 

THE PROGRESS OF MENDICITY IN EUROPE. 

“ The preceding account of public charitable esta- 
blishments gives a partial view of what has been done to 
improve the state of the poor in France ; but numerous 
as these establishments are, they can extend only to a 
small portion of the population of the kingdom stand- 
ing in need of aid. In every age and country there has 
existed a large class of persons dependent upon others 
for the means of subsistence. This is a necessary con- 
sequence of the state of society, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, is requisite to its existence, although, if carried 
too far, it becomes dangerous and hurtful. Among the 
Oreeks and Romans, and in the ancient world general- 
ly, a great mass of the population was in a state of sla- 
very ; but it was at the same time sure of being clothed, 
fed, and, in general, well treated. Those who were not 
in a state of slavery were supported by government ; 
and when misery was likely to increase from any unex- 
pected calamity, public works were undertaken to give 
them employment. It is to this cause that Pliny attri- 
butes the construction of the Pjrramids of Egypt. He- 
rodotus says, that in that country there were judges of 
police in each canton, whose business it was to receive, 
from time to time, from the inhabitants, a report of their 
professions, their means of subsistence, and the condi- 


tion of their families. The idlewere punuhed u to. 
gerous to the state. Solon, in like 
Sms synonymous with infamy, and ordered the Areo- 
ptWto enquire how inditiduel. gannd * hydihto. 
AU were allowed to exercise some * J“ d 

did not bring up hie son to . profession, was deputed 
of his reciprocal claim for assistance in his oldsge. In 
Rome, during the republic, and at the period of m 
hiebest dory, begging wan unknown { and one of the 
principal dJtiesofthe censors was, to make dihgeat en- 
quiry into the manner in which the atone tod. A. 
the republic sunk into the empire, « to 
degenerated from power to weakness, the strict reaua 
tionsof ancient Rome were forgotten 5 
baucherv took the place of activity aod virtue audio 
SWtoJ beggary was eatablished almost- 
fession. The Dolce Farnicntx, so weU known sma eg 
the modem Italians, began to form the mjoyiDretrf 
the poor as well as the rich. The 
supposing they were following the model of theu Dime 
Master, recommended poverty androntempUtMoastbc 

surest means of pleasing the Divinity. Buttbupova^ 
and contemplation, at first 
soon degenerated into beggary and 
reign of Constantine, the number of be W*"> ( . . 
deserved no other none) profereing the rriW 
Christ, bad multiplied so aa to be almost a 
the state. This prince, in hie anxiety to 
, crease of .0 dangerous an evil, and, at the s«ne 
, ensure assistance and relief to the votane. of a rehgu* 

: which hehimself had embraced, w»tructrf«rwu«b» 

t pitals to receive and maintain them ; but these woe 
1 little avail, as the persons for whom they were 
k preferred to wander through the country. The ^ 
of paupers increased as Europe became * u “ . ^ . 
. darkness of the middle ages, and it was not _ - 

a by the liberal donations which were so common.!* 
came a sort of duty to Heaven to succour the poor*™ 

0 indigent. The Ch’urch of Rome fordbly 

1 the plentiful distribution of alms ; and, • mull 

r and bigotry of that Church cannot be iLJJ 

c be aUowed that it never failed in charity to 

ent classes of society. In fact, the only 
,f of the time which merited the character of ma^>^ 
t8 were founded, in a great measure, for the mwi ^ 
d poor; and the many religious houses ' hol . 

1 . splendidly endowed, served, in many respec^ “ ^ 

c . pitals and asylums, to which the 

assistance. In the early periods of ** ^ 

chy, there was no lack of chmubJeboumy.C^^ 
who reigned in 638, dissipated all h “^ din f oun d. 
i- feeding the poor during a year of scn rc, *y> , p ar b, 
to ing, on the instigation of St Lardry, vtf no 

is the Hotel Dieu of that city. Charlem 
a less attentive to the condition of his w hich be 

3- but he was more enlightened in tiie ®J nD * r j^ance^ 
as displayed his charity. He published an 
n enforcing the necessity of each * et £ neu ' *“ t-Jtort, 
a- ding for the maintenance of the poor of his country 
a- and preventing them from wandering ov pgnoni, 
cd as beggars. He further authorised all p 
be who should detect individuals begging “ . re J uce 

d- tence of feigned infirmities, to seize in 

a- them to servitude. But great events tooa g^jenj, 

d, the history of France. The ijruptionof tne ^ 
ot and subsequently the spirit of the 

t ; the minds of men to the exclusion of c eD jrTOM^ 
x- and the legislature, in consequence, wmg g J um ber 
re with more critical and important ^ taf 

ri- of the idle and indigent inoreased in the a 
e- attempts to repress them.” — 


Chapter* XII. $ XIII. contain * 
the present system adopted for the mow 1 expect 
poor throughout France ; and, a* 
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from the nature of the subject are full of the most in- 
teres ting matter. We hesitate not in recommending 
them to the best attention of the political and citric eco- 
nomist. 

It must be at once perceived, even from the very im- 
perfect abstract we have just given of the contents of 
this work, that it is one of the greatest practical utility, 
and a highly important addition to the medical and sta- 
tistical literature of this country. 


Hungarian Tales. By the Author of u The Lettre 

de Cachet'* 3 vols. London ; Saunders and Otley. 

1829. 

The general rule is, that tales meant for English- 
men ought to be about Englishmen. We always en- 
tertain some suspicion of an author's original powers, 
when we find him attempting to excite a kind of ficti- 
tious interest, by carrying us away into the heart of a 
country with whose political existence we may be . ac- 
quainted, but in whose social and domestic circles we 
never mingled, and never shall. There will always be 
something wanting to give effect to the compositions of 
such an author -either the pictures he presents will 
be only meagre outlines ; or, if well filled up, they may 
excite and gratify our curiosity, but can hardly succeed 
in taking a very strong hold of our feelings, because 
they are not in unison with our own habits and modes 
of life. There are some countries, however, to which 
this objection applies less than to others. France, our 
nearest continental neighbour, we are all familiar with ; 
it has for many centuries been making a progress nearly 
similar to our own ; and its people, with some small 
distinctions of temperament, mainly to be attributed to 
a difference of climate, are in most respects very like 
ourselves. La belle firancc, therefore, excites our sym- 
pathies, because, after those of Great Britain, its cus- 
toms and manners are understood by us more perfectly 
than those of any other European nation. Italy, too, 
both from its contemporaneous refinement and ancient 
glories, easily wins our attention, associated as it is with 
all that is most important in our system of classical edu- 
cation. Its men and women are not mere ideal abstrac- 
tions, but substantial flesh and blood, animated with the 
passions, and sun-tinted with the mellow beauty of the 
warm south. Next comes Spain, though less known, 
yet a land well suited for the pageantries of romance, 
and by prescriptive right acknowledged as the legiti- 
mate scene of chivalry and manly daring. But here we 
depart from the realities of existing society, and the no. 
relist must make his appeal to our attention upon more 
shadowy grounds. If, again, we turn to Germany, 
everything becomes wild, vague, and wonderful. Among 
its ancient castles and gloomy forests, all is unsubs tan. 
tial and unworldly ; the echoes of bustling society are 
lost in the far distance, and superstition wanders abroad 
uncontrolled. 

If the writer of fiction is determined to go from home, 
these are perhaps the only four countries to which he 
may, in ordinary cases, carry us with any probability of 
success. No doubt much intense interest might be call- 
ed forth elsewhere, but not without some addition to the 
ordinary resources of imaginative narrative. If histori- 
cal incident be blended with fiction, or if statistical de- 
tails fill up the pauses of the story, a value may be given 
to the work which it would not otherwise have possess- 
ed ; but a question will naturally arise, whether we are 
to regard the author as a novelist, an historian, or a 
student of political economy. It is one thing to “ paint 
the manners, living, as they rise and another to in- 
vestigate the machinery of any particular government, 
or record the leading events of any particular era. The 
provinces are distinct ; and as we do not approve of a 


child being taught to read by means of gingerbread, so 
we do not think it right to be beguiled into a disserta- 
tion concerning civil or ecclesiastical polity, when all 
we wished was to hear something of the remarkable for- 
tunes of a hero and heroine. When these two things 
are attempted to be conjoined, there must be something 
feeble and erroneous in the original plan. Tell us, by 
all means, every thing that it is proper to know concern- 
ing the struggles of the Greeks for their independence ; 
but do not at the same time attempt to draw forth our 
tears for the imaginary sorrows of some Athenian Zoe 
of the author’s own brain. Publish as many Travels as 
the booksellers will purchase into Sweden, and Norway, 

| and Denmark, and Russia, and Prussia, and Austria,’ 
and Turkey, and Syria, and Egypt, and Africa ; but 
do not suddenly permit us to discover, that what we 
thought a novel is only a series of extracts from a tra- 
veller’s note-book. Why give us fish, when we asked 
for flesh, or a strange mixture of both, which no one can 
determine upon calling either fish or flesh. 

We confess that, for reasons somewhat like those at 
which we have now hinted, we were not very greatly pre- 
possessed in favour of the title of “ Hungarian Tales.” 
Hungary, we said to ourselves, is a country in which we 
do not feel inclined to take any immediate interest ; it 
is a country which has long laboured under many dis- 
advantages ; and subservient as it has been for nearly 
two centuries to the Austrian dominion, it has never 
had an opportunity of distinguishing itself as other in- 
dependent states have done, and is at this moment far 
behind most other European nations in all that contri- 
butes to the elegancies and comforts of life. We were 
aware, at the same time, that Hungary possessed many 
picturesque and strongly-marked features, and that many 
parts of the national character were worthy of attention. 
We were aware that, in the words of Mr Bowring, 

“ the fierce pride and condensed nationality of the Mag- 
yar, the less presuming, yet not less distinct peculiarity 
and self-esteem of the Slovakian, the dull and heavy 
oppression of all that is Austrian upon both, the wild 
and wandering gipsies affording materials for all that 
is rude and grotesque,” offer opportunities of throwing 
together “ masses of national character, whose com. 
parisons and contrasts have an imposing effect.” But 
then the question naturally recurred, why should an 
author, with all these materials to work upon, find it 
necessary to weave them into fiction ? If a residence in 
the country, and other circumstances, have enabled him 
to give us any information regarding Hungary, we shall 
listen to it most willingly, provided it comes to us in 
no masquerade dress, but precisely as what it pretends 
to be. If, on the contrary, we are to have pure fiction, 
comprehending, of course, the developement of indivi- 
dual passion, in reference to such characters as may be 
supposed to be formed by particular trains of events, we 
do not see why examples to point the moral, or adorn 
the tale, should be drawn from a distance. To a regu- 
larly-built historical novel we do not mean positively to 
object, merely because the scene is not laid in Great 
Britain ; but in all ordinary tales we like to find our- 
selves at home, so that the author may not be tempted 
into descriptions foreign to his purpose, and encouraged 
to rest one-half of his hope of success upon them,— dull, 
vague, and unsatisfactory as they in general are. 

Some objections such as these seem almost to have 
been anticipated by the author before us, or rather author- 
ess, for the tales are from the pen of a lady. She seems 
to have feared that some critic, like ourselves, might ask, 
w What's Hungary to us, or we to Hungary ?” and 
she has accordingly attempted, in her preface, to bespeak 
the reader’s favour for the country she has chosen to 
patronise. She says as much in its behalf as, we believe, 
can be said ; and as we think it right that she should 
be allowed to plead her own cause, we shall quote her 
words: 
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THE PEE BEET STATE OP HUH GARY# 
u The Hungarian nation, ancient and picturesque, and 
peculiarly characterized as it is, appears to be at^ present 
little known, and perhaps still less cared for, in Eng- 
land. Our indifference is singularly ungrateful ; for 
there is scarcely an European country in which the 
Anglo-mania rages more fiercely than in that slighted 
land. 

“ The Hungarians are fond of attempting to prove a 
national resemblance between themselves and the Eng- 
lish ; although, as a wreck of absenteeism, Ireland might 
surely afford them a closer parallel : but all who are 
acquainted with the morgue and presumption of the 
Magyar character, can appreciate the compliment in- 
tended by the expression of such an opinion. ^ The Eng- 
lish language has been of late years extensively culti- 
vated among the higher classes $ and the names of our 
popular writers and artists have become familiar in their 
mouths as household words. The portraits of Scott 
and Byron, and engravings after the works of W llkie 
and Harlowe, are among their most common domestic 
ornaments. I should, however, be understood to allude 
simply to the inhabitants of their chief cities, — of Pres- 
burg, Pesth, Ofen, or Caschau ; for the provinces still 
remain in the lowest state of mental and moral degra- 
dation. 

“ At the University of Pesth, there is a professorial 
chair for the English language, with aliberal endowment 
It is at present filled by an intelligent Frenchman, — a 
soldier of Napoleon’s army, who has compiled in Latin, 
for the use or the students, an English Grammar, Dic- 
tionary, and other class-books, which have been honour- | 
ed with the commendation of the critics of Gdttingen. | 
The works first placed in the hands of the scholars of 
Pesth, are the Vicar of Wakefield and Shakspeare’s 
Comedies 1 But the writings of Scott, Byron, and 
Moon, with some of our best periodicals, are in exten- 
sive circulation 5 and I had the gratification of finding, 
in January last, the Keepsake and Forget- me- Not of 
the new year on the counter of a bookseller at Pesth { 
where, as the last fashionable novel, I was presented 
with Lord Normanby’s 4 Matilda-’ 

“ Nor are our manufactures less appreciated. I noticed 
that bobinie, or English bobbinet, was lavishly distri- 
buted upon the dresses of the recent carnival $ and that 
the price of five hundred florins, miro, or fifty guineas, 
was affixed to a set of Staffordshire crockery in a ware- 
house in Buda ; while the most beautiful Vienna por- 
celain was valued at a third of the sum. The sign of 
‘ the English Lord,’ adorns several distinguished tailors’ 
shops In the capital,— typified by the effigy of 4 a fine, 
gay, bold-faced villain,’ in top boots, a hunting frock, 
and a brown beaver, or in an imitation of Werther’s 
costume. 

44 1 venture to record these unimportant circumstan- 
ces, to show that, while our sole or chief acquaintance 
with Hungary is derived from Dr Bright’s excellent 
volume, there is scarcely an event of English life,— a 
folly of London fashion, — or an invention of British in- 
dustry, which does not find admirers, and commenta- 
tors, and imitators, among the Hungarians of respectable 
degree. 

44 Since the publication of the work to which I have 
alluded, fourteen years of peace and tranquillity have 
done much towards the amelioration and advancement 
of a nation, which can scarcely claim more than to be 
considered as a connecting link between the barbaresque 
and civilized Europe. Pesth — the modern capital — is 
extending its Regent-streets and Waterloo-places along 
the banks of the Danube ; and requires only a perma- 
nent bridge, to form, in its union with Buda, one of the 
finest cities of the Austrian States : a city exhibiting, in 
the ancient walls of Ofen, the dignity of historical in- 
terest ; and in the opulence and activity of hsr modem 


rival, a cheering instance of commercial prosperity. It 
seems probable, indeed, that should sobae change occur 
in the policy of the Austrian cabinet, — Hungary, with 
an amended constitution, may claim that place among 
the nations of Europe from which she has been so long * 
degraded. Were I to describe more fully the condition 
of this unhappy land, and the oppression by which^ it is 
daily polluted, I might create feelings of very painful 
interest in its favour ; but I am aware that my limited 
acquaintance with the language of the people, and my 
ignorance of the classic tongue far more familiarly in 
use among them, might betray me into exaggeration.” 

All these things being premised, both pto and cm, on 
the propriety of writing 44 Hungarian Tales,” we ahull 
now say a very few words of the Tales themselves. 
They are, on the whole, considerably above par ; and 
although in no one instance so surpassingly excellent an 
to ensure their authoress a great and lasting reputatxm, 
yet they possess quite enough of talent to entitle her 1 9 
a respectable rank among the other female writers of the 
day. The first and longest story, to whieh she has 
given the name of 44 Cassian,” contains a great deal ef 
good composition ; but it is a litde too didactic, and 
would have gained considerably in strength had it been 
diminished considerably in length. This is a fault snte 
which we have observed that female writers in general 
are particularly apt to fall ; — they have too many words, 
and too few incidents ; and whenever this is tbs case, 
the interest of the tale Is sure to flag, unless, indeed, 
the writing be ponderous librata suit, — sustained by a 
rich vein of noble thought that runs through it, and 
bears it up, as the vivifying sap bears up the young two. 
The second tale, 44 The Trigany, or Hungarian Gipsy,” 
though much shorter than 44 Cassian,” Is one of mr 
chief favourites. It is full of delicate, fresh, and femi- 
nine sentiment, and the shade of melancholy which per* 
vades it only adds to its interest. The other tales am 
all more or less deserving of attention ; hut it is not (Ef 
design to give any analysis of them. They are called, 
44 The Tavernicus,” (one of the principal officers of the 
Hungarian Treasury ;) 44 The Elixabethines,” an order 
of nuns so named ? 44 The Ferry on the Danube,” 
44 The Balsam-seller of Thuroteer,” 44 The Festival ef 
the Three Kings,” and 44 The Infanta at Preaburg.” 
With our peculiar notions regarding the impropriety ef 
laying the scene of fictitious narratives in 44 ter conn* 
tries,” we have read these 44 Hungarian Tates” with as 
much pleasure as we could any other to which a s i m i te c 
objection applied. 


A Cure for Pauperism ; proposed in a Letter to fe 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers , D. D. and recommended to 
Public attention by the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. By the Rev. Adam Thomson, Coldstream. 
Edinburgh ; John Lothian. 1829. 

We have perused this pamphlet with very consider- 
able satisfaction. Our readers are of course well aware 
of foe advantages which have been found to acerae from 
the institution in parishes of what are called 44 B en efit 
Clubs,” or “ Friendly Societies.” Mr Thomson's oW 
ject is to give these societies a yet move certain and ex- 
tended influence, by prevailing upon every Christian 
congregation in the kingdom to form itself into an amo» 
ciation of this kind, including among its member* bofe 
male and female, young and old, rich and poor- He la 
inclined to think, that were this plan generally a d ap t c l , 
pauperism would be nearly eradicated from every p a rish . 
A scheme that has so laudable an object in view, is at 
least deserving of consideration 5 and we thmh wo do 
Mr Thomson only justice, in enabling our r ead ers is 
judge of its merits for themselves, by laying befem thwn 
the laws adopted by what may be c o n si dere d the expo * 
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rimeotal Congregational Society, formed under hie own 
immediate superintendence at Coldstream s 

ARTICLES AND REGULATIONS OF THE COLDSTREAM 
CONGREGATIONAL FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

“I. That this Society shall be denominated The 
COLDOTREAM CONGREGATIONAL FRIENDLY SO- 
CIETY, for the mutual support of ita members, when ri- 
sked with trouble, or the infirmities of age. — II. That 
aQ members of the congregation, of whatever age, and 
all regular titters, of good character, together with the 
children of both classes, shall be admissible into this 
8odety ; but after one year from its formation, none 
shall be admitted above forty years of aget~lIL That 
mch member shall contribute to the funds at the rate of 
one fenny per week, or four shillings and fourpence per 
yeu, to be paid quarterly, on the last Tuesday of Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October, each year.* — IV. That 
the sum, paid quarterly to the Treasurer, shall be by 
him deposited in the bank, while the sum is under £60, 
afWr which, it shall be lent to the best advantage by the 
committee.— V. That no person shall be entitled to re- 
***** any benefit from the society till after having con- 
tributed to the binds for five years. — VI. That the sum 
collected during the first five years shall form a perma- 
nent fund, of which the interest only shall be payable, 
in part of the weekly aliment, to be given to the sick 
*nd superannuated members ; and that the money sub- 
sequently to be paid, by every new member during the 
fitst five yean of his or her admission, shall be disposed 
of in the same manner, until the fund thus raised be 

deemed sufficiently large to answer every purpose. VII. 

That members, after having paid into the funds for five 
years, shall, in the case of sickness, be entitled, provided 
the fundt allow If, to at least 5s. per week for the first 
three months during which his or her trouble may con- 
tinue ; and, if its continuance be longer, to 2s. 6d. till 
the period of recovery or of death. These sums shall 
be augmented if ever it be found that the receipts of the 
society will justify the measure; but no member, who 
has, within one year, received for three months the larger 
sum allowed by the society, shall be again entitled to 
that sum, till twelve calendar months after his or her 
recovery. — VHL That any member requiring the week- 
ly aliment must, if within the bounds of the congrega- 
tion, give notice of his or her intention to one of the of- 
fice-bearers in the course of four days after being seized 
with iUoos.— .IX. That when members of the society 
move to other congregations, they shall still be mem- 
bers of this society, on continuing to send the sum pay- 
able to the funds, at least once e-year ; and that, in the 
*ij»t of such members becoming sick or infirm, an ap- 
plication on the part of the minister and session-clerk of 
the congregation to which they belong, shall entitle 
them to receive the same aliment allowed to resident 
members ; it being understood, that such application 
be made, free of expense to the society, within eight days 

•ftet the individual is seized with trouble X. That no 

member ahall be entitled to any benefit from the so- 
ciety while, that member is deficient in the stipulated 
payments for one year.— XI. That the business of the 
•®eiety shall be conducted by a standing committee, 
consisting of the minister, the elders, and managers of 
*** cihgregation, together with a treasurer and clerk, to 
be chosen by the member* of the society — XII. That 
*h®e shall be two general meetings of the society in the 
T***» to be bolden immediately after public worship on 
the Monday of each Sacrament in summer and winter, 
»hso a statement of the funds, and of the society’s af- 
generally, shall be laid before the meeting, and 
•b*h alterations made on die rales as experience and 

particular exigencies may render expedient. — XIII. 
That, on the death of any member, the surviving mem- 
bers shall each pay twopence towards funeral expenses. 
_X1V. That, if any of the members shall feel them- 
selves aggrieved by any deed of the committee, they shall 
have the right of appeal to the general meeting ; whose 
decision in the case shall be final.” — P. 25-8. 

** 

So far these regulations seem to be exceedingly equi- 
table, and, we doubt not, will be found highly nseftil ; 
but there are two points upon which we should wish to 
be better informed, before we can too implicidy believe 
that they would effect the desired object- To the first 
of these points, — which is, whether the payment of one 
penny per week would be sufficient to ensure to each 
sick member five shillings per week for the first three 
months of his indisposition, and two shillings and six- 
pence afterwards, till the period of recovery or death, — 
Mr Thomson has himself adverted. He has gone a con- 
siderable way towards proving that this condition could 
in all probability be fulfilled ; but we should like to see 
the fact still more clearly established, upon more exten- 
sive deductions. The other point appears to us of yet 
greater consequence, but Mr Thomson has not touched 
upon it. It is this ; — will these Congregational Societies 
strike at the root of the evil ? Will they not only tend 
to discourage pauperism, but will they furnish a fair plea 
for refusing to administer any relief to the pauper Pit will 
be observed, that they propose giving assistance only to 
their own members ; and for five years previous to ob- 
taining that assistance, these members most have been in 
a certain degree of independence, in order to be able to 
contribute their proportion towards the funds. But 
what is to become of all those whom unforeseen calami- 
ties, or idle and dissipated habits, have reduced to ab- 
ject want ? Paupers are not regular working people. 
Who can save a penny a-week for five years out of their 
wages. Is it not the case, that Friendly Societies, ha- 
ving been almost always formed by the working classes, 
have had a more direct tendency to increase the com- 
forts of diets classes, than to diminish the wants of a 
still lower class, that cannot or will not work ? We 
should be glad to hear Mr Thomson’s answers to these 
queries, which we throw out not with a view to argue 
the matter, but to discover the truth. 

As to the decided benefits to be derived from con- 
necting Friendly Societies with Christian Congregations, 
we fully agree with all that Mr Thomson has advanced ; 
and shall, upon this subject, allow him to speak in hie 
own words s 

ADVANTAGES OF CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

“ I have already adverted to the advantages to be 
expected from having such societies connected with 
Christian congregations. Nor shall 1 dwell at much 
greater length on this topic now ; yet, as it is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the proposed institutions, 1 may 
be allowed to recur to it so as to state here whist could 
not so properly have been introduced before. 

“ One obvious advantage in addition to those for- 
merly mentioned is, that besides being managed by an 
organised body, already in active operation, and whose 
interest it must be to manage well, they have insured to 
them all the influence of the minister and his coadju- 
tors for promoting their prosperity. It is not, indeed, 
too much to say, that the people generally would consi- 
der the prosperity of the society as connected in some 
degree with the prosperity and the honour of the con- 
gregation ; a beneficent and powerful rivalry would 
thus be excited in neighbouring congregations, as to 
which should provide best for their sick and necessitous 
friends ; and, instead of those unhallowed feuds, and 
that kind of provocation, which, resulting perhaps from 
low and bigoted views about matters of doubtful dis- 
putation, have so often disgraced their Christian profes- 

-A * 

may easily be made for receiving the payment 
when tM» may test suit the convenience of individual 
“wmbers of the society. 
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sion, it will be their grand strife, in the way referred to, 
how ' to provoke one another unto love and to good 
works.’ 

<fc Another peculiar advantage of Congregational 
Friendly Societies over those already in existence, is, 
that the number of honorary members, though not so 
called, will be much greater in proportion to the num- 
ber composing each species of societies. With very few 
exceptions, indeed, the Friendly Societies common in 
the country are formed and maintained only, or almost 
only, by those whose object it is to take from them all 
that they can get in the time of need. But if the great 
body of persons connected with every Christian congre- 
gation were to support the society formed in that con- 
gregation, it may well be presumed that, while the right 
of all to receive the stipulated aliment during sickness 
continued to be distinctly recognized, a great propor- 
tion of those whom Ood had prospered would, in the 
true spirit of Christian benevolence, forego a claim which 
the plea of necessity did not enforce, the better to pro- 
vide tbr their less favoured brethren, whose dwellings 
might be at once the scene of sickness and of poverty. 

“ I have only to add here, as another reason for con- 
necting Friendly Societies with Christian congregations 
of all persuasions, that, besides the natural tendency of 
such institutions to destroy pauperism in the manner 
before adverted to, there would, in another way not quite 
so obvious, be an effectual blow given to that most 
wretched system, were these societies to become univer- 
sal. It would, at length, be found, that few had to 
apply for parochial aid but the very outcasts of Chris- 
tian society ; persons who, for their abandoned charac- 
ter, and their idle and dissolute habits, were denied all 
Christian communion. This, I am persuaded, would 
bring the system into deeper disgrace with the great 
body of the people, and thus give it a more deadly 
wound than all the fanciful reasonings and fearful vi- 
tuperations ever yet employed to bear it down, and ac- 
celerate the doom which certainly awaits it, tad which 
it so richly merits.”— P. 44-7* 

Sir John Sinclair, whose authority is of much weight 
in matters of this kind, has remarked, in reference to 
Mr Thomson’s suggestions, — u The plan of having 
Congregational Friendly Societies seems to me highly 
judicious, and greatly preferable to that of having them 
of a professional description , by which many would be 
excluded from the benefit of such institutions. Indeed, 
the larger the scale, the more likely are Friendly Socie- 
ties to answer the important purposes contemplated 
and to have the object for which they are constituted 
carefully and successfully attended to.” 


The Library of Religious Knowledge. No. I. Natural 
Theology. Part I. Small 8vo, pp. 40. London, 
J. A. Hessey. 1829. 

Certes, this is the age of and for Libraries, in every 
sense of the word. Imprimis, we have Constable's Mis- 
cellany , which every body knows is of itself a library 
both for rich and poor 9 — we have the Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge % the hobby which Brougham manages so 
gracefully ; — the Library of the People , an excellent 
work for the winter fireside, or the window recess in the 
summer evening ; — the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge , on the eve of being brought out by that autocrat 
of all the publishers, Murray of Albemarle-street, and 
which promises a great fund of knowledge and amuse- 
ment, both to young and old, grave and gay ; — and last- 
ly, though in all probability not the last, we have here 
the Library of Religious Knowledge , the title of which 
appears at the head of this article. 

Thus we are presented, through the medium of these 
meritorious and cheap productions, with food for the 


mind of every class of readers. The work which more 
particularly solicits our attention at present, is got 
up with great regard to neatness, both in exter- 
nal and internal appearances. It consists of three 
sheets of excellent paper, very handsomely printed in 
small octavo, with about half a dozen well-executed en- 
gravings, and a suitable cover, and all to be had at the 
very moderate price of sixpence per number ; and eight 
of these will form a volume. Number I. consists of the 
first part of Natural Theology, or Evidences of the 
existence and attributes of the Deity, collected and de- 
duced from the various appearances of Nature : the 
whole of this department of the work is intended to be 
j a judicious selection from Paley’s great and excellent 
work on that subject. The study of Natural Theology 
has been, and will ever be, a never-failing source of the 
highest pleasure to the man of science, the philosopher, 
and the Christian, and is one which Paley has made pe- 
culiarly his own by the aptitude of his remarks, and the 
unanswerable nature of his arguments. On the whole, 
we consider this work justly entitled to a claim on the 
British public, as one which will do much in the way of 
leading the mass of the people to a pure and useful 
study, whilst it will at the same time accustom them to 
raise their thoughts to the great Author of all things in 
heaven and on earth. 


True Stories from the History of Ireland. By John 
James M ‘Gregor. Dublin; William Carry, jun. 
and Co. 1829. 

This is an excellent compendium of Irish History, 
from the earliest periods down to the reign of Richard 
III. It is intended principally for the use of the 
young, and is a work which ought to be put into their 
hands, in conjunction with the other popular volumes 
which have lately issued from the press, containing 
Histories of England and Scotland, similarly digested 
and arranged. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

MORAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESS ATS. 

No. I. 

|Wa have much pleasure In presenting our readers with the 
first of a series of papers under the above title, which we propose 
to continue regularly once a-fortnight. and all of which, though 
for obvious reasons given anonymously, will be furnished by au- 
thors of established reputation. They will, for the moat part, be 
written in a simple didactic style, affecting neither tba flippancy 
nor the false glitter of so many of the fugitive compositions of the 
present day, but hoping to merit attention by the sound sense and 
pure morality which the experience of those who are not new to 
life is beat able to teactu— Ed. Lit. Jour.] 

THE PROORE3S OP SOCIETY — THE MORAL CHA- 
RACTER OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 

“ Invidus, iraeundus, inen, vinos**, amator, 

Nemo adeo ferns est, ut non miteroere possit. 

Si modo culture patientem commodet aurem.* 

Hom EpisL f. lAb. L 

There cannot be a more animating and 
prospect than to look upon an improving age. To see 
the minds of men opening to knowledge, their manners 
softening and humanizing, and the genuine sources of 
happiness becoming daily better felt and understood, 
must be extremely grateful to every one who takes an 
interest in the progress of his species. It is not to be 
denied, that the age in which we live presents us with 
many such appearances. The wonderful improvements 
in the sciences and the arts have greatly increased the 
accommodations of human life— a much wider and more 
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general cultivation has taken place from the universal 
diffusion of education — and, if we do not at once see all 
the moral fruits which we might hope would spring from 
these advantages, perhaps we are only too rapid in our 
calculations, and do not sufficiently take into the ac- 
count other thwarting and impeding causes. It is a great 
point gained to find things in a distinct state of advance- 
ment, especially when this arises from intellectual pro- 
gress. ' When men are capable of listening to reason, and 
are habituated to examine the principles of their con- 
duct, there is much more ground for hope that they will 
get rid of their reigning vices and follies, than when these 
are fixed by blind custom or unquestioned prejudices. 
It is probable, indeed, that a people, whose minds are 
loosened from the trammels of authority and habit, will 
be apt to lose likewise some of those sturdy virtues which 
are so often perpetuated in rude times from the mere 
force of example, and from the glow of domestic and 
patriotic affections. In a word, in the cultivated people, 
every thing being left rather to the operation of intellect 
than of feeling, virtue may be more frequently sophisti- 
cated away, if vice is less maintained by mere violence 
and unbridled passion. There may accordingly appear, 
perhaps, greater fluctuation to the one aide and the other 
in a society of this kind, than in one which is more under 
the influence of instinct, or of outward circumstances ; 
jet, in the midst of this seeming fluctuation, a steadier 
progress is still going on, because intelligence is a mighty 
opening of good, when it can be reached and elicited ; 
and it is only in the cultivated people that this principle 
is regularly to be found. 

Whatever qualities of genuine goodness may seem to 
disappear with the simplicity of untutored times, or 
whatever unlooked-for forms of vice may start up amidst 
the culture of civilized life, yet human nature, with all 
its native and original principles, remains ; and these 
can surely be much more easily touched to the produc- 
tion of the purest morality, or to the eradication of 
baneful disorders, when a ready communication takes 
place between one mind and another, and where there is 
»o prevailing a spirit of mutual intercourse throughout 
the whole society, that even those fertile lowest walks of 
life can be made to receive the impressions of more 
trained and regulated orders of intellect. This is ex- 
actly the state in which society is at present, or to which, 
at least, it is fast advancing. There is scarcely a village 
or hamlet throughout this island in which there are not 
readers, and men capable of benefiting from what they 
read. Each of these individuals, whatever may be hU 
rices or his prejudices, has the means of communication 
within his reach, with all the noblest and the wisest spi- 
rits that have ever appeared to adorn or to bless human- 
ity ; and why should we despair of the influence being 
exerted, or that, if the right chords be touched, there may 
not be called forth, from this apparently chaotic and dis- 
united multitude, the grand tones of a rich and correspond- 
ing harmony ? In every human heart, the foundation is 
prepared on which the fabric of religion and moral wis- 
dom may be reared — and the great advantage which an 
age, such as the present, possesses, is, that they who are 
qualified to commence or to complete the building, have 
in all directions roads opened for the conveyance of their 
materials. Whatever, then, may be the seemingly hope- 
lew appearances of vice or disorder prevailing in any 
tank or condition of society, the truly enlightened phi- 
lanthropist will never permit himself to despond. He 
will only be the more eager to tr&ce out the causes of 
the evil, and to apply himself to their removal, in full 
confidence that human nature, when it is fairly ap- 
pealed to, will bring its reason and conscience into play, 
for its own purification and amendment. 

Notwithstanding the great efforts that have been made 
in the present times, for the improvement of the lower 
orders, it is apt occasionally to create a melancholy emo- 
tion, when we observe that there seems to be no abate- 


ment of crime and profligacy in that class of our peo- 
ple. But it is not fair to try, by such a scale, the true 
efficacy of education and intellectual culture. We have 
no reason to suppose that thoae who have imbibed it 
most effectually, are the corrupt and debased part of the 
population,— those who waste their means in intemper- 
ance, and are ready to commit any outrage for the supply 
Of their wants. They who have really improved then 
minds, are not likely to be the same individuals who are 
most frequent in the alehouse, or who come to figure 
on the scaffold. Talents, indeed, and knowledge, may 
no doubt be perverted to detestable purposes ; but it is 
more commonly the idle and unreflecting who fall into 
the worst and most fatal practices — and they did so be- 
fore there was one reader among their order. But now 
that so many of the common people have learned to read 
and write, education being one of the most prominent 
peculiarities of their present condition as compared 
with their former, it brings the whole class more dis- 
tinctly into view ; and whenever we hear of any prevail, 
ing vice among them, or any instances of remarkable 
guilt and atrocity, a cry is set up amongst the prejudiced 
sticklers for ignorance or abuses — This comes of your 
reading and writing ! It might, with equal reason, be 
maintained, that the commonalty of a nation are wicked 
in the same proportion that they go to church ; and 
when we see a village swarming with drunkards, who 
probably are the last people to darken the sacred 

doors, some sage philosopher might exclaim This 

comes of your church-goers ! But, notwithstanding the 
weight of such an unanswerable aphorism, it would still 
remain true that the doctrines inculcated in church were 
powerful both to maintain the sobriety of the pious, and 
to reclaim the intemperate from their disorders; and, 
in like manner, the press is a powerful engine, both to 
strengthen the abhorrence of all vice and profligacy 
throughout the virtuous members of a people, and to 
recall to better and wiser conduct such of the wandering 
as are capable of being reformed. 

There can be no doubt that there is at this moment 
in the nation, perhaps more especially in this northern 
division of ie, a most unfortunate tendency to habits of 
low and brutal intoxication. Whether this has been 
increased by an injudicious attention on the part of Go- 
vernment more to the sources of revenue than to the 
preservation of the morals of the people ; whether, too, 
there may not be some defect of internal regulation in 
the facility with which places of debauch are permitted 
to be multiplied still the blame of the vice must rest 
chiefly with the populace themselres, and if they do not 
surmount it, notwithstanding these temptations to its in- 
dulgence, it will not quit its hold of them, in any change 
of circumstances, but will be ever ready to draw them 
into its vortex. It is quite unnecessary to declaim upon 
the wretched consequences of this vice; the ruin which 
it produces to the health, wealth, and respectability of 
individuals and families--4ril this is quite apparent— 
and we would rather wish to awaken the sense of their 
own honour and dignity in the lower orders, and to show 
them that if they Indulge in this shameful propensity, 
it is utterly in vain to hope that they can reach that 
station of importance which they would undoubtedly 
attain in the present train of improvement which is open- 
ing upon them, if to intellectual acquisitions they were to 
add the grace of sober and correct manners. Not a year 
would pass over their heafe m which they would not 
make some advance to an equality with their superiors in 
all the real advantages and respectability of human life. 
But if they go on to brutify, and degrade themselves 
by the prostration of all their faculties and moral feel- 
ings before the demon of debauch— whatever noble 
examples of individuals there may be rising above their 
station by honest Industry, and the virtuous use of the 
manifold advantages so liberally placed within their 
reach, the people, as a body, must sink, instead of rising, 
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and will be unable to turn to any good account their 
shallow and imperfect acquirements, if they do not gain 
that solidity of character and of conduct which can alone 
build upon these rudiments of knowledge, the fabric of 
thoughtful and enduring wisdom. No class of men can 
acquire any weight or importance if they are habitually 
in the practice of rendering themselves contemptible; 
and if it is very general for the poorer classes to spend 
the fruits of their daily labour, upon which they might 
support and rear their families, and acquire in time 
something like independence, in the shocking practice 
of reducing themselves to a level with the brutes, — they 
must at that rate expect, instead of coming nearer the 
station of the higher orders, which they have it now in 
their power to do, in whatever is most valuable and de- 
sirable, — to be accounted merely as u hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” 

Some late tragical occurrences have exhibited the de- 
grading results of this unmanly vice in a light in which 
they had never heretofore appeared in the world ; but 
we are sorry to say, the moral of these awful events 
does not seem yet to be duly drawn and applied. It 
was natural, no doubt, in the first instance, to regard 
the perpetrators of the crimes alluded to with sole and 
undivided abhorrence, not to trace their guilt to any re- 
moter cause, and to look upon their victims with no 
| emotion but that of pity. A little farther reflection, 

I however, must evince, that with whatever detestation 
we must regard the one, we can yet not acquit the other. 
Not one of these victims would have suffered, had they 
not previously been rendered the victims of their own 
| vices. The only individual who showed any moral 
i dignity amongst them was the poor betrayed innocent; 
almost all the others were in a state of willing inebriety 
when their murderers rushed upon them ; and it must 
be owned, that it is a page in the history of our country 
which we should naturally be anxious to have expunged ; 
but it will carry down to the latest posterity this story 
of national shame— that a few despicable strangers had 
calculated so certainly upon the prevalence of the love of 
dram-drinking among the populace of this city and sur- 
rounding country, that they could coolly lay a plot to 
murder one drunken wretch after another, for an inde- 
finite period of time, and bad actually accomplished 
their design to a large amount, for the mere purpose 
of obtaining their carcasses, to be sold, like those of 
beasts in the shambles. The murderers were more 
flagitious, perhaps, than any other human beings ever 
were in this world. Yet they, too, could scarcely have 
reached the capability of their gigantic crime, had they 
not in part used as a stimulus what was an opiate to 
their victims ; — what made these drunk made those 
bold ; and they even pretended to have lost the recol- 
lection of their deeds in their intoxication. It is here 
that tlie true moral arises from this monstrous exhibi- 
tion. It is the most awful warning that ever yet was 
read to a people since the world began, of the extreme 
brutality of drunkenness in every aspect and result; 
and if, instead of shouting and hallooing during die 
execution of the grand agent of the villainy, the popu- 
lace had a little taken to heart, that morning — the origin 
of the guilt in the criminals, and of the miserable de- 
fencele?iness of the sufferers, and had uttered a prayer 
for grace and resolution to be saved from such tempta- 
tions and disorders in their own persons, they would 
have shown a better understanding of the meaning of 
the mysterious wavs of Providence, and would have bet- 
ter met the dread and solemnity of the occasion on 
which they were assembled. 

It rests with the people of this country now to wipe 
off this stigma, for it is one, upon the national charac- 
ter. We were glad of shaking off from ourselves the 
disgrace of having engendered the murderers ; but, alas 1 
every day sees fostered in the lanes of our cities, in 
the nooks of our villages, and almost at every mile upon 


our highways, the nurseries of the poison which infla- 
med their ferocity, and which betrayed the murdered to 
their destruction. We have no doubt that a reflecting 
and calculating people like our countrymen, will bt able 
to rouse themselves from so base and irrational a practice 
if they will only lay it seriously to heart. Other nations 
do not require this stimulus. The English grow fat 
and sometimes muddy upon ale ; but they do not 
drink themselves into the condition of brutes. The 
French are the gayest people in nature, and have fifty 
ways of amusing themselves without getting so much as 
elevated with wine from one year’s end to another 
The theatre in cities, or rural games in the country, 
would be an infinitely better Way of spending such 
hours of leisure as the people can command. Or if in- 
toxication come to be regarded as a disgrace, men migbt ; 
have liquor before them, and indulge in it, as far as j 
mere sociality required, without any baneful eoose- i 
quences. Gentlemen in this country very seldom, now-a- 
days, intoxicate themselves, and to go into the company of 
ladies in a state of drunken irrationality or abomination, 
would be utterly disgraceful. Not so forty yean ago. 
Gentlemen then not unusually reeled through the 
dance in the ball-room, and almost overturned thrir 
delicate partners, as they wheeled them round, or sate 
babbling, in a corner, ineffable nonsense into their ears, 
or — but we shall desist from heightening the picture. 
Why may not a greater refinement of manners find its 
way in like manner into the lower ranks, and why may 
it not become something like a spirit of honour with 
them to refrain from defacing the human image and sink- 
ing it into the bestial ? It is only when this nappy con- 
summation takes effect, that we can look forward with 
any hope to a steady national improvement. 


6CHILLEITS POETRY, 

William Tennant , author of w Anster Fatrf* Ac 
• 4 Thane of Flfl” ^ 


Beside the poetry contained in his metrical dram—, 
Schiller has left two volumes of verses, written under 
various complexions of mind, in various metres, and on 
various subjects. His reputation, however, like that at 
our Shakspeare, (who also wrote poems,) rests more se- 
curely on nis metrical plays, than on bis other produc- 
tions. His poems, nevertheless, unequal — they are to 
his greater works, show a diversity and sweep of talent, 
from which a reader may, more readily than from a pe- 
rusal of Shakspeare’s miscellaneous verses, infer his pe- 
culiar capabilities for the higher sphere of the drama. 
His earlier poems, like bis earlier plays, are unques- 
tionably of least merit :* the impenetrable mysticism and 
sensedefying idealities of Kant’s transcendental philo- 
sophy seem to have overclouded and vitiated his mind 
and all ita productions, till he completed his Don 
Carlos, — the first in time, but the last in value, of his me- 
trical dram—. His study of the Greek authors, which 
commenced seriously about this time, acted — a puri- 
fier to his intense, deeply-feeling, yet too snbtiUsiag 
and aberrant spirit. He now, — be himself describes it, 
put Off the new man in poetry ; and all his subsequent j 
productions display more purity, aimplieity, and classi- 
cal propriety of language and sentiment. Of his poems, 
that on the Bell ( Das Lied von der Gloche) has been much 
commended ; the conception of the subject is original, 
and many ingenious images are wrought out of it $ hot 

• As the Robbers vu Schiller's first production, it is geneeslhr 
the favourite of youthftil readers. It is surely tn extraordinary 
performance s but it tears, in every page, the marks of juvenility, 
of a mind over-straining and racking itself in a tumultuous eflwt 
for effect i it has too tittle of the simplicity of nature, and tor too 
much of the turgid and false sublime. 
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it is far too long, rambling, and excursory ; the digres- 
lions (as that of the burning of the industrious burgh- 
ear’s house) bearing no imaginable relation whatever 
to the theme of the poem. He has written no less than 
eight Ballads ; at least, he has inscribed them so ; but 
they are rather Tales, or petty romances in Terse. He 
engaged in that sort of writing, not from any spontane- 
ous impulse of mind, but from s concerted competition 
with Goethe, and very probably incited by the jealousy 
of Burner’s reputation, which he very harshly and inju- 
diciously attacked, at a time when the latter writer was 
suffering under the complicated pangs of mental and 
bodily anguish. Neither he, however, nor the univer- 
sal Goethe himself, has any thing to boast of in that 
department, equal to the masterpieces of Burger, which 
may fairly bid defiance to them both, and do entitle him 
to rank first in that quaint species of composition. Of 
the Ballads of Schiller, Riotter Toggenburg is the best, 
as it approaches nearest to the strength and simplicity of 
the ballad style ; but there is also much poetical de- 
scription in Der Toucher , Der Gang nach dem Eise *- 
hammer , and one or two more. Of his other poems, the 
best are, the Spaziergang » (though that is spoiled by 
ita ear-racking hexameters and pentameters,) Erwor - 
tung % DU Getter Griechenlande * , Kauandra y Kampf 
mit der Dragon, In his Kindersmorderin we have much 
of the feeling and elegant sensibility thst characterise 
the tenderer productions of our Robert Burns. But to 
form a just estimate of Schiller’s highly.gifted muse, we 
muat resort, not to his scattered poems, into which the 
peculiar potency of hia mind was not infused, but to his 
better, more studied, and more polished dramas, — his 
Maid of Orleans, Wallenstein, William Tell, Mary 
Stewart, and Bride of Messina; — these are his immor- 
tal compositions ; — these, next to the finest plays of our 
Sbakspeare, contain more passionate, spirited, and ele- 
gant poetry, than is to be found in any dramatic product 
tions since the days of Aeschylus and Euripides . 

KNIGHT TOGGENBURG. 

I “ I lore thee, gentle knight, but ’ti* 

Such lore as sisters bear ; 

O ask my heart no more than this; 

That heart no more may spare ; 

In peace 1 see thy form appear; 

In peace I see thee go ; 

But check that sigh, and stop that tear—* 

Their cause I may not know l” 

In grief he heard her soft rebuke; 

Mate from her arms he fiang ; 

Gave one farewell, one last fond look. 

Then on his steed him swung ; 

He to his vassals orders gave 
Through ail his Switzer land. 

To hie them to the holy grave, 

Christ’s banner in their h and . 

Deeds there were done of force and fame 
By every hero’s arm ; 

Their tufted helms did wave and flame 
Amid Mohammed’s swarm ; 

And Toggenburg’s land-filling name 
Fill’d Pagans with alarm ; 

Yet in his heart love’s gloomy flame 
B um’d on with hidden harm. 

One year he hath endured the grief ; 

Nor longer can it bear ; 

Abandon’d to unrest, the chief 
Leaves Jewry and the war : 

He sees a ship an Joppa’s strand 
Just bound for Europe's seas. 


Embarks for home, and that loved land 
Rich with her breath's sweet breeze. 

And at her castle’s silent gate, 

The pilgrim knocks in fear; 

'Twas open’d ; and a voice like fate 
Came dreadful on his ear ; 

“ She whom you seek is now Heaven’s bride, 
In Cloister's still abode ; 

’Twas yesterday the bond was tied, 

That spoused her to her God.” 

Ah ! now he leaves, foil sad and sore, 

HU halls, built fair and high ; 

His arms, his true steed, never more 
Rejoice that warrior’s eye. 

From Toggenburg, his sire’s domain, 

He to the vale comes down, 

Enwrapt and hid from follows' ken. 

By hairy hood and gown. 

And there a little hut he rears, 

Near to the linden-grove, 

Where holy in the midst appears 
The Cloister of his love : 

All day, from morning’s earliest beam, 

Till evening chill and late, 

A till fondling Hope’s delirious dream, 

There, there alone he sate. 

And, on the Cloister’s casement hung 
All day untired his look. 

Until the lattice clank’d and rung 
Beneath her finger’s stroke ; 

Till the dear damsel, angel mild, 

Th’ espoused to her God, 

Down on the valley look’d, and smiled. 

And hless’d him with & nod. 

And then In peace he, In lib bower, 

Lay down, and slumber’d foln ) 

And rose rejoiced at morning hour, 

To feast hU eyes again; — 

And so, for many a day he sate, 

And many a year and long, — 

Patient, withouten plaint, to wait 
Until her lattice rung ; — 

Till the dear damsel, angel milcb 
Th’ espoused to her God, 

Look’d on his little hut, and smiled. 

And buss’d him with a nod : 

And so, ono morn, he in the vale* 

A corpse sate livid there, 

As tow’rd the lattice, still his pale 
Eye turn'd its lifeless glare ! 


FINE ARTS. 


EIGHTH EXHIBITION OP PICTUBXS AT THE EOTAL 
INSTITUTION. 

{Third Notice,) 

In proceeding to speak of the landscapes at thU Ex- 
hibition, there can be no doubt that those by the Rev. 
John Thomson command the preference, as, »deed, 
they have done for several years. It may be remarked 
of this artist, that, like all the great masters of antiqui- 
ty, he has struck out an entirely new line for himself. 
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This is, after all, the great, and perhaps the only true 
test of genius in every different department of intel- 
lectual exertion. No doubt, Mr Thomson is a manner- 
ist ; but then his manner is all his own ; he stands by 
himself — he copies no one. There are faults in his 
style, as there is in every thing earthly ; but it is vigo- 
rous and decided, and his colouring is laid on with an 
energy and depth of tone which none of our other Scot- 
tish painters can equal. He has contributed six land- 
scapes, all of which are excellent ; — his largest picture 
is exceedingly grand ; and there is a smaller moonlight 
scene, which, we understand, has been purchased by 
the Lady Ruthven, quite equal to Titian. We trust 
Mr Thomson will long continue to paint. 

Mr William Simson has seven pictures. He is a re- 
markably clever artist. His “ Twelfth of August, a 
scene in the Highlands,'* is full of life and spirit. We 
may mention, however, in corroboration of what we 
formerly stated regarding the necessity of painting up, 
in order to suit the glaring lights of this room, that Mr 
Simson has introduced a good deal of gaudy colouring 
into the foreground of this picture since it was sent to 
the Exhibition, which we trust he will remove as soon 
as it is again restored to a more favourable position. 
“ A view on the Esk at Auchindinny Bridge, by the 
same artist, is a fine fresh picture, and in looking at it, 
one almost feels the breeze which is crisping and dimp- 
ling die surface of the river. — Mr George Simson, 
though not equal to his namesake, is nevertheless a very 
meritorious painter. His pictures of St Abb's Head, 
and of the Dutch Galliot, do him great credit. 

We may next mention H. W. and J. F. Williams. 
The former is better known by the apellation of Gre- 
cian Williams . We regret that ill-health and other 
circumstances have limited the number of his pictures 
to three, which, however, will not detract from his for- 
mer reputation. J. F. Williams is more prolific. He 
has eignt pictures, of which the best unquestionably is 
his view on the Clyde, painted for, and purchased by, 
the Royal Institution. It is a capital picture; the ship- 
ping is remarkably true to nature, and the grouping 
and colouring very unexceptionable. 

The Nasmyth family muster as usual in great force. 
They all paint pleasingly ; but, with the exception of 
Miss Ann Nasmyth, we cannot say that any one of 
them pleases us much more than the other. This lady, 
however, possesses a great deal of genius, and some of 
her small wood pieces would not have disgraced Hob- 
bima. We recommend attention to the two pictures 
she exhibits this year ; they are Nos. 102 and 133. 

Robert Gibb is an artist of much ability and modesty. 
He has twelve beautiful pictures ; and had it been ge- 
nerally known that the largest and best of these was 
estimated by him at only £30, we are certain that it 
would long ere this have found a purchaser. Mr Gibb's 
road scenes and mode of managing the perspective are 
remarkably delicate and true to nature. 

Of the few remaining artists whom we think it ne- 
cessary to name, we must talk more rapidly. We are 
much pleased with Mr Scrope’s view of Tivoli, which is 
a fine classical painting, and not too close an imitation 
of the style of Salvator Rosa— an error into which we 
feared Mr Scrope might have fallen— Mr Dyce is a young 
artist, of great genius and promise. We particularly ad- 
mire the feeling displayed in his u Moonlight," and the 
originality and cleverness of his “ Puck.” We under- 
stand, he has been studying at Rome ; and, if he will 
only guard against the error of falling into an imitation 
of the ancient school of Leonardo da Vinci, to which we 
can discover a slight tendency, we venture to prognosti- 
cate his future attainment of no ordinary distinction in 
his profession. At all events, he is an alumnus of which 
Aberdeen has every reason to be proud— Mr Charles 
Lees exhibits several pictures of considerable merit. His 
largest picture, “ Mary Queen of Scots, and her Secretary 

David Rizzio,*’ is clever ; the colouring is rich, and modi j 
of the execution is good. Its chief fault is in the figure 
of Mary, to which no modem artist, with which we are j 
acquainted, has ever been able to do justice ; it has, in- 
deed, been long acknowledged, that failure is the very 
common result of an over-anxiety to do well, and it 
seems to be next to impossible to transfer to canvass the 
beau ideal of a lovely woman. “ A Corner in the study 
of an Antiquary," by Mr Lees, is a clever picture— Tlie 
u View of the Cathedral at Antwerp," by Mr Roberts, 
formerly of Edinburgh, and now attached to one of the 
London Theatres, is very exquisitely finished, and modi 
and justly admired— Mr J. V. Barber of Birmingham, 
has two very soft and beautiful landscapes, painted in a 
style of great delicacy, not unlike that of Andrew Wil- 
son, warm, glowing, and delightful, but perhaps just a 

little too transparent and unreal William Bonnar’s 

“ Roger, Jenny, and Peggy," deserves much praise. 
The figures and expression in particular of Roger and 
Jenny are excellent, full of nature, and indicative of 
much more genius than one might, at first sight, be in- 
clined to suspect.— Our favourite, Carse, has not distin- 
guished himself this year so much as usual. — Kenneth 
Madeay, by far the best of our miniature painters, ex- 
hibits only one specimen of his talents. — It would be easy 
to speak of many more artists and pictures; but the 
compliment which we mean to pay to merit, by singling 
out only the best would cease to be of any value, did we 
admit into our pages a promiscuous multitude of names. 
Neither are we disposed to enter upon the invidious task 
of pointing out faults, for where all have attempted to do 
their best, the severest and most legitimate criticism is 
silence. 

In Sculpture, besides the excellent busts of Macdon- 
ald, especially the very beautiful one of Miss Macdonald, 
we are glad to perceive, that two new candidates have 
entered the lists — Mr Angus Fletcher, and Mr John 
8teele. Both possess excellent abilities. We are incli- 
ned at present to direct attention in particular to Mr 
Steele, because we know him to be nearly self-taught, 
and attracted to the profession of a sculptor, entirely by 
a natural genius for it. We have nowhere seen any no- 
tice taken of the large statue of St Andrew, carved in 
oak, but painted so as to resemble stone, which has been 
recently erected on a portico, at the foot of Hanover 
Street. We have been surprised at this, for it is a stri- 
king and spirited production, and are happy to be able to 
inform Mr Steele (whose work it is) that this is the 
opinion of some of the best judges in Edinburgh, whose 
praises we have frequently heard bestowed upon it, and 
we think not undeservedly. Let Mr Steele persevere, as 
he has begun, and he is sure of making good progress. 

We shall proceed to a consideration of the picture^ 
of the Scottish Academy next Saturday. 

MUSIC. 

PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY'S CONCERT. 

The only Concert which the Edinburgh Professional 
Musicians have had the courage to give this season, (so 
dull have all things been in the musical and fashionable 
world,) took place in the Assembly Rooms last Tues- 
day evening. It was well, though not crowdedly, at- 
tended. The pieces selected, though not so brilliant or 
varied as we could have wished, were, on the whole, 
calculated to reflect credit on the judgment and talent 
of the performers. Besides Beethoven's Grand Sym- 
phony, with which the Concert opened, and which is 
not one of the most effective of that great Master's com- 
positions, we had three Overtures, which took in, of 
course, the full strength of the orchestra. The first of 
these was Mozart's Overture to the “ Zauberflote,” 
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which contains a number of beautiful passages, and was 
rery favourably received. The second was Weber’s 
Overture to the Freischutz, of which it might almost be 
supposed that the public would be by this time tired ; 
but the public will probably never tire of one of the 
noblest productions of modern genius. W e have sel- 
dom heard this exquisite composition better given. The 
wind instruments struck us as being on one or two oc- 
casions a Mle too loud ; but with this exception, the 
execution of the whole was very nearly perfect. The 
third Overture we heard for the first time in this city ; — 
it was Boieldieu’s, to the Opera of “ La Dame Blanche.” 
It is pretty and scientific, but somewhat French withal, 
and indicates nothing like the reach of originality and 
vigour of conception displayed by Weber. The other 
instrumental pieces were a fantasia on the flute by Mr 
Platt, and a capriccio on the violoncello by Mr Han- 
cox— both ingenious and clever. Mr Murray led in ad- 
mirable style ; but we were grievously disappointed that 
he did not honour us with any detached specimen of his 
abilities ,— a condescension which we think we had a 
right to expect. 

The vocal musicians were four, Miss Noel and Miss 
E. Paton, and Messrs Thorne and Wilson. Miss 
Noel’s solo was one of Moore’s Irish Melodies, “ Come, 


And shook the dew-drops from their antler 'd brows; 
And glorious flowers upon the mountain side 
Drank in the daylight ; and in silver streams 
Gold-mantled fish went darting everywhere ; 

The mighty ocean murmur'd as a child 
Its mother lulls to rest ; the skies, look’d down 
In blue serenity, as if they smiled ;— 

And to the dark impeachment of that man 
No other answer mighty Nature made. 

w ' i ■ ■■-■- -■■s 

I LOVED THEE. 

By Henry G. Bell . 

I loved thee till I knew 
That thou had’st loved before, 

Then love to coldness grew, 

And passion’s reign was o’er ; 

What care I for the lip, 

Ruby although it be, 

If another once might sip 

Those sweets now given to me ? 

What care I for the glance of soft affection full. 

If for another once it beamed as beautiful. 


rest in this bosom.” The music is simple and beauti- 
ful, was simply and beautifully sung. Miss Pa- 
ton’s ambition soared a higher flight ; she sung Madame 
Pasta’s exquisite aria, “ Ah ! come rapida,” in a style 
which justified all the commendations it received. Mr 
Thome did all he could for a curious composition, en- 
titled “ An Invocation to Bacchus ;” but he could make 
nothing of it, and neither could we. Mr Wilson has a 
good tenor voice, which he is cultivating diligently. 
His style of singing, however, scarcely did justice to 
the very spirited air of Mr John Thomson, with which 
he was entrusted, and for which its own intrinsic merits 
secured an encore. There were two duets, neither of 
which we very much admired. We do not see, by the 
by, why one sheet of music should be made to serve 
two persons in a duet, who are thus forced to stand in 
s crowded and awkward position. We advise an alter- 
ation in this practice at our concerts in future. 


That ringlet of dark hai^— 

*Twas worth a miser’s store ; 

It was a spell ’gainst care 
That next my heart I wore ; 

But if another once 

Could boast as fair a prize, 

My ringlet I renounce,— 

’Tis worthless in my eyes ; 

I envy not the smiles in which a score may beak, 
I value not the gift which all may have who ask. 

A maiden heart give me, 

That lock’d and sacred lay. 

Though tried by many a key 
That ne’er could find the way, 

Till I, by gentler art, 

Touch’d the long-hidden spring. 


And found that maiden heart 


In beauty glittering ; — 

ORIGINAL POETRY. Amidst its herbage buried like a flower, 

Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower. 


nature. 

By Henry G . BelL 

I hxard a voice, -as ’twere of one cast down 
By bitter agony, - -and thus he spake 

“ I do impeach thee, Nature ! that thou hast 
In TfittUr * 1 ** made me woe-begone. 

Thou gavest mind to torture me ; — the hopes, 

By thee first taught to bloom, bloom’d hut to fade ;— 
The feelings that, like honey in the flower, 

Imparted to my heart its fragrance, turn 
To bitterness and, haply to keep pace 
With this vile sinking of my nobler part. 

My very energies of limb decay, 

And odder — feebler than my fellow-men — 

I grope my way through life,— a friendless ghost, 
That sits on graves, or stalks among the tombs. 
Therefore, my voice is raised— I stand erect— 

And ere I die, I do impeach thee, Nature l” 

He spoke, and there was silence. Then I heard 
The me rry voices of ten thousand birds 
Who sang their morning peeans to the sun ; 

And through the forest glades the deer awoke, 


No more shall sigh of mine 
Be heaved for what is post ; 

Take back that gift of thine. 

It was the first— the last ;— 

Thou m&yst not love him now 
So fondly as thou didst, 

But shall a broken vow 
Be prized because thou bid’st— 

Be welcomed as the love for which my soul doth long? 
No, lady ! love ne’er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 

MY NATIVE BAY. 

By Robert Chambers , author of the “ Histories of the 
Scottish Rebellions £*c., 

My native hay is calm and bright. 

As e’er it was of yore, 

When, in the days of hope and love, 

I stood upon its shore ; 

The sky is glowing, soft, and blue, 

As once in youth it smiled, 

When summer seas and summer skies 
Were always bright and mild. 
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The sky-how ©ft hath daritnen 4wdty 
Since then, upon it* breast ; 

The s ea h ow oft have storms convulsed 
Its gentle dream of rest ! 

So oft hath darker woe come o’er 
The lustre of my thought ; 

And passion storms a wilder scene 
Within my bosom wrought 

Now, after years of absence, pass’d 
In wretchedness and pain, 

I come and find those seas and skies 
All calm and bright again#! 

The darkness and the storm from both . 

Hays trackless pass'd away ; 

And gentle as In youth, once more’ > . 
Thou seem'st, my native bay !, « “ 

Oh, that like ^hee, when toll Is o'er, 
And all my griefs are past 
This ravaged bosom might subside 
To peace and joy at last 1 
And while it lay ah calm like thee, 

In pure upruffled stoq*, 

Oh, might a heaven M bright as this 
Be mirror’d in its deep ! 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


An interesting volume of Dramatic Sketches may be expected 
soon from the Edinburgh press,— founded, w* understand, on 
what may be termed the romance of the pastoral poetry of Soot- 
land, the incidents embodied In each sketch having been suggest* 
ed by the catastrophe of some popular national song. 

We learn with pleasure, that Mr Upturn's long-expected His- 
tory of Budhism has at length appeared. This splendid volume 
contains 43 plates <m Elephant 4 to, and is patronised, we under- 
stand, by the Hon. the East India Company, and by the President 
of the Asiatic Society. 

A Literary Gazzttb is about to be published at Oxford. We 
do not see why it should not be made to pay, though its circula- 
tion can never be expected to equal that of similar works whkh 
issue from the metropolitan press. England naturally looks to 
London for its Literary Oaasttes, and Sootland, we hope, as 
naturally looks to Edinburgh fin its Literary Journal. 

Organs and Pbksbytbbians*— We leant that a pamphlet on 
this subject may be expected in a few days ; and from what we 
are told regarding the author, we think it likely that this ques- 
tion, which will probably soon become one of general discussion, 
will be smartly and ably, treated. 

Mr Upham, author of “ The History of Budhism," “Raineses," 
and “ Karmath," has nearly finished his “ History of the Otto- 
man Empire," which is to form two early volumes in Constable's 
Miscellany. 

Mr Samuel Walter Burgess has in the press, the Votive 
Wreath, and other Poems. 

A monument is about to be erected to the celebrated Italian 
poet, Vincenso Monti, in one of the most conspicuous parts of 
the city of Milan, the place of his residence for thirty years. 

The new edition of the Pilgrim's Progress; preparing for the 
press, by Mr Southey, is to oontain a Lift of the Author, and 
explanatory Notes on the work. This k probably a higher com- 
pliment than honest John Bunyan ever expected would be paid 
to him. 

A second edition of The Opening of the Sixth Seal is already 
announced. 

Hbrculanbum and Pompxii.— T t gives us much pleasure to 
learn that the most brilliant discoveries are daily being a t 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. In the excavatioos at the former, a 
magnificent m a nsion is gradually making its appearance, the gar- 


*y n — r^it uhinh tos 
hitherto been found. At Pompeii, inooeofthe public bufidfegi da* 
covered lately, some apeient paintings have been found, which are 
considered of inestimable value. Among these, the fbtlowixgare 
mentioned as particularly remarkable 1st, Medea t y 

murder of her children, who arc innocently playing at dice, vhlsi 
their tutor, at a short distanoe, conscious of Medea's Intmlhai. fe 
lamenting the fate which impends over them. 2d. Tbr warn siat 
daughters of Niobe assailed with the Arrows of ApoUeand Dteut 
Thit U said to be a picture foil of pfctbos. ffii Tininsgei frpailliig 
for the chase of the Wild bogrqf Calydon. 4th, Perertw delrter- 
iqg Andromeda. 3th, A Dapchante. 6th, The Muses. Many other 
icuriou* undent relies have tlsq been recently discovered. 

Theatrical €kwsfo,— Mademoiselle Son tag. who is undezteood, 
however, to be no l<mgvf a has again made Iwv ap- 

pearance at the Italian Opera at Paris, and has been receive^ with 
the most distinguished applause.— Pisaroui appears to be rapidly 
gaining ground at the King’s Theatre In London ; the critics are 
even beginning to think her pretty, Vellutl is expected tojrin the 
company about the middle of March.— The revival of the M R* 
cruiting Ofiioer n at Covent Garden; a new pMee at Drory Lane, 
the joint production of two very tuettasfnr dramatic writes, 
Morton and Ksuney, and the “ Red R ovo&v at tlto Arielphi, Itesa 
kept the play-going citizens of the modern Babyhw 1st gwal bj 
moor for the last tea days.— Another . dul l weqk feg* 
the Theatre here t there wasa good hoqselart Saturday, and foere 
will probably be another to-night, but ali ^he Uitcrmediiga even- 
ings have flagged wofully. Why does not tfir mms^s lalag 
down some theatrical comet to rpuse us' from our lethargy, 
all other means have failed 1 Wcrta gbut to perceive he ts tom* 
vlve, on Monday, Psrquhar’s deligHtfol comedy of the " Itadifit 
ing Officer," which has been so cuec&sftfl ifc London. TMs k 
spirited and as it should be ; and we truri she attempt w$ he at- 
tended with good success.— There was a Grand Fancy BaE As 
other evening at Glasgow, for the benefit qf Mr .Seymour, .who 
wae lately burned out of the Theatre Royal there. We It 
was productive of something considerable. 

Weekly List of PERFohMANCsa. 

Feb. 21— Feb. 27s 

Sat. WUd Oats , <| Free end Easy. 

Mon. Charles XII. , Youth, Love, and Fotty, $ Cdrfan hfifo, 
Tubs. George Heriol, $ Heart Mid-Lothian. 

Wbd. Charles XII., 'Twou'd Puzzle a Conjuror, | Cnmmi 
Brig. 

True. Bob Roy, 8g The Miller and Ms Men. 

Fbi. Paul Pry, Youth, Love, and Folly, $ Carton Side. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb have not lost sight of the Autograph* we promised : they 
are in the hands of the engraver. 

“Crito* complains that it is not fktr to postpone the consider- 

atlon of the pictures at the Scottish Acadnpy. till we have dis- 
cussed those at the Institution. We have, to remark, in mty 
that the Institution opened first, and that we cannot afford room 
for articles on both in the same Number; neither did we % m 
break in upon the continuity of our criticisms by them 

alternately. This, however, we willingly promise, *►»«* if the 
Academy opens first next year, the Ackdemy shall be notkmd first; 
for “ Crito" is mistaken in supposing that we wish to show the 
slightest preference to the one over the other.— Our Glagow cor- 
respondent may rest assured, that he will meet occasionally In 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal with " short familiar papers on 
interesting and curious departments of science."— We iK.h be glad 
to receive some prose contributions from *• D. A." of Cufwr nfri 
his poetical communications yriU meet with our best aheattem— 
The « Remarks on the Astronomical Chair" have scarcely hem 
digested with sufficient care.—** An Albumite* will find •« Staa- 
sas for Albums," by Montgomery and others, in several of ths 
Annuals for 1829. 

** Bonny wee Lily," by '* T. V. D." of Glasgow, is good j buL 
before publishing it, we should like to receive something ebeftom 
the same quarter.-We have too much original poetry on our 
hands, to think of reprinting uny selections from the oldauthom. 
“We are afraid that none of the pieoea by «* C. J." of 171 miw 
will exactly suit us.— The song from Aberdeen, tune, «* The meat* 
tog of the waters,"-** Sonnet." by ** A. R”-** Love and Frtaft- 
ship, by •• J."—and •* The Jews," by «• Beta," are 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Twelve Year s* Military Adventure in Three Quarter a 
of the Globe ; or Memoirs of an Officer who served in 
the Armies of kis Majesty and of the East India Com- 
panyh between the years 1802 and 1814, in which are 
contained the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington 
in India, and his last in Spain and the South of 
France \ In two volume*. London. Henry Col- 
bum. 1829. 8*0. Pp. 403 and 381. 

TfiCTI military adventures seem all to be amazingly 
pleasant things, and the military adventurers exceed- 
ingly good sort of fellows. They all tell us in the pre- 
face, that, being soldiers, they must not be criticised very 
severely for what they write ; and then they go on to spin 
a yarn of two or three volumes* length, and, by the time 
we come to the conclusion, we rise perfectly satisfied 
that the hero of the story, who performed so many ex- 
ploits u i* the eminent deadly breach,” ought to have 
been a generalissimo, though hard fate may have fixed 
him only a captain, and put him on the half-pay list, 
mt if the reader be satisfied that the half-pay captain 
contacted himself gallantly, we presume that the main 
jrtffpnaln which he wrote his bpok is answered. We 
arc no great patrons of these personal military narratives. 
We suspect they tend to nourish conceit, and to engender 
Monchausenism.; whilst it is altogether impossible that 
they should ever be able to convey any comprehensive 
and useful knowledge. An inferior officer in the army 
is like a fly on the spoke of a wheel ; he sees that the 
machine is in motion, but he does not know why or 
wherefore. He may write id a lively, agreeable, anec- 
dotal sort of style, and liis book may be made to bear a 
considerable resemblance to a novel ; but if we look for 
any thing deeper than this mere surface-work, we shall 
invariably be disappointed. One such book, therefore, 
is as good as a thousand ; for they must all necessarily 
bear a very-close resemblance to each other, seeing that 
the dudes, battles, marches, and counter-marches of all 
our young military friends must be as like each other as 
possible. 

It is tme, no doubt, that some dull rogues have pub- 
lished their Memoirs, and same clever ones have done 
the same thing ; and this makes a variety. Our present 
author we rank among the latter class. He is a good- 
humoured, slashing, dashing, hop-step-and-leap kind 
of wiitef. , His general stock of knowledge seems to be 
as limited as could well be desired ; but all he needed 
was a good memory and a tolerable flow of language to 
sat down his own reminiscences. He went out to India 
at an early age as a cadet, remained a short tixpe at 
MadsMtdhd then joined the array under General Wel- 
kslajr. He there, of course, proceeds to recount a num- 
ber gf minute incidents with which he himself was per- 
sonally connected, amusing eoough in their way, but 
very ntde calculated to make us much wiser than we 


were before we heard them. He was present at the battle 
of Assgye, and a variety of other smaller affixes. As 
soon as peaoe was concluded with the Mahratta powers 
he returned to Madras, and was afterwards present at 
the mutiny at Vellore. He subsequently accompanied 
different expeditions to the Islands of Bourbon and 
Java ; and at length, getting tired of India, he returned 
to England in time to share the glories of Wellington's 
victorious campaigns in Spain and the south of France. 
He does not appear to have been present at Waterloo; 
and the peace which succeeded baviag rendered his 
sword useless, he has betaken himself to hie pen. 

The best way of conveying an idea of the nature of 
this book, is to select some of the most amusing stories 
it contains, and string them together. Its value seems 
to us principally to depend upon iu» anecdotes, and the 
lively manner in which they are for the most part told. 
Without farther preface, therefore, we present our read- 
ers with the following 

A JOKE OK BOARD ship.— u I shaU not dwell upon 
the manner in which we passed our time on board ship 
— how we panted under the line — how we rolledrround' the 
Cape, frequently with more soup in our laps than we 
could keep on our stomachs — how the backgammon- 
board rattled from morning till night — how we paced 
the quarter-deck, when the judge and general did- not 

take it all to themselves— how we fished for. sharks 

how we speared dolphins, porpoises, and albacores 
nor shall I attempt to paint the pictured agonies of the 
dying dolphins, already so beautifully described by 
Falconer ; nor the nobler and more potent struggles of 
the greedy, daring shark, to do justice to which would 
require the pen of a Homer. Neither shall 1 swell my 
pages with an account of the visit we received from Fa- 
ther Neptune on crossing the line, with the ceremonial 
attending it, as the subject is stale ; nor detail all the 
jokes, practical and verbal, which we played upon each 
other, except one of the former ; and, if it amuses the 
reader half as much as it did me, I shall be content. 
There was a lazy fat fellow amongst us, who was al- 
ways lolling or sleeping on the hen-coops, upon whom 
we resolved to play a trick ; so, seizing an opportunity 
when he was snug on his customary roost, we planted 
ourselves with buckets of water just over him. At a 
signal given, he was jerked off the coop, and soused from 
head to foot with such a full and successive torrent of 
the briny fluid, accompanied by a cry of ‘ Man over- 
board 1 Rope ! rope ! Down with the helm 1' Ac., 
that he actually struck out, as if swimming for his life ; 
till a failure in the supply of water, succeeded by peals 
of laughter, brought him to a sense of his situation.”—. 
Vol. f p.23-5. 

Something rather difficult to swallow. 
— “ Here I cannot omit mentioning a curious circum- 
stance which I witnessed about this time, a consequence 
of the privation undergone by these unfortunate bullocks. 
Lolling one day in my tent, ruminating on the hard- 
ships of a soldier's life, and on the shifts to which he is 
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often reduced, my eyes and my thoughts were naturally 
attracted to my poor cattle, who stood picketed at a short 
distance, vrith nothing to chew but the cud of disap. 
pointment, hating waited since morning in eager expec- 
tation of the return of a foraging pfcrty. I observed one 
of these, whose well-defined ribs bore testimony to the 
scantiness of his fare, gradually stretching out bis head 
to a turban, belonging to one of my servants, which hap- 
pened to be within the length of his tether. After gi- 
ving it a turn or two with his nose, I suppose to ascer- 
tain the' possibility of its being masticated, he seized the 
loose end in his mouth, and actually began to swallow 
it. He swallowed, and swallowed ; and, as the volu- 
minous folds of the turban unrolled, so fast did they dis- 
appear down the throat of the bullock, until, of at least 
ten yards of stuff, there remained only a small bit pen- 
dent from his jaws. I was so amused with the whole 
process, that [ could not find it in my heart to stop him ; 
but lay on my couch observing his operations for at least 
an hour. Another minute, and the tprban, which had 
nearly reached its latter end, would have been safely de- 
posited in the stomach of the bullock, to be brought up 
for examination at a favourable opportunity. Just at 
this critical moment the owner returned, when, looking 
about for his turban, he beheld the end dangling from 
the mouth of the animal. With an oath he flew at the 
bullock* and, selling the only visible portion of his gar- 
ment, pulled and pulled, hand over hand, and oath upon 
oath, while the tattered but still connected cloth came 
forth, like a measuring tape out of its case. The man's 
sage and gestures at the destruction of his turban, the 
beast's astonishment at the novel kind of emetic he was 
undergoing, and the attitudes of both, formed a scene 
absolutely irresistible.”— .V ol. 1. p. 93-5. 

Military music. — u This was the first time I had 
ever heard the whistling of balls. The reader will per- 
haps expect that I should exultingly exclaim, with 
Charles the Twelfth, 4 Henceforth this shall be my mu- 
sic !* But candour obliges me to confess that such a 
noble idea did not enter my thoughts ; for, however 
harmonious the balls may have bounded in the ears of 
the Swedish hero, to me they certainly did not convey 
the same degree of pleasure that I have since experien- 
ced from the voice of a Catalan!, or from the bow of a 
Linley ? on the contrary, the noise which they made, as 
they glanced past my head, raised about the precincts 
of my heart a kind of awkward sensation, not at all allied 
to pleasure, and partaking more of what is vulgarly 
called fear, but which, as a military man, I dare not 
designate by that name.”— Vol. I. p. 130-1. 

A resurrectionist — 44 As a set-off to this affect- 
ing circumstance, I must describe a ludicrous scene which 
occurred about the same time, and which for a moment 
caused a ray of hilarity to cheer the gloom of the battle 
field. A surgeon, whose bandages had been exhausted 
I by the number of patients, espying one of the enemy’s 
I horsemen lying, as he supposed, dead on the ground, 

| with a fine long girdle of cotton doth round his waist, 
seized the end of it, and, rolling over the body, began 
! to loose the folds. Just as he had nearly accomplished 
his purpose, up sprang the dead man, and away ran the 
doctor, both taking to their heels on the opposite tacks, 
to the infinite amusement of the bystanders. This ex- 
traordinary instance of a doctor biinging a man to life, 
so opposite to the usual practice of the faculty, became 
the subject of a caricature ; while the story, as may be 
supposed, long dung to this unfortunate son of Galen, 
who afterwards went by the name of 4 the resurrection 
doctor.’ VoL I. p. 180-1. 

A dreadful alternative .— 1 u A horrid scene 
which I witnessed at this time, made such a lively im- 
pression on my youthful mind, that the very recollection 
of it, even at this distance of time, makes my blood run 
cold. When the fort was completely in our possession, 
and all firing had ceased, I was, in company with an- 


other officer, strolling among some buildings, which, 
from their superior order, appeared to have belonged to 
the KUledar, or some functionary of note In the gam- 
son ; when some groans, proceeding from some of the 
houses, caught our ears. We entered, and to our as- 
tonishment beheld a large room full of women, many of 
them young and beautiful, dreadfully mangled, most of 
them dead, but some of them still in the agonies of dis- 
solution. Every tender, every manly feeling of the heart, 
was shocked at such a sight. It could not be our sol- 
diers that had done such a deed. No ! the suspicion 
could not be harboured an instant. No human motive 
alone could have urged such an act. And so it proved ; 
for, on questioning the survivors, we learned that the 
Rajpoots composing the garrison, who -had their fami- 
lies with them, finding all hopes of saving the place to 
be vain, had collected their wives and daughters, and 
having butchered them in the manner above described, 
sallied forth, with no earthly hope left, but that of idl- 
ing their lives dearly. Although so completely in op- 
position to Christian principles, we cannot blame tbs 
deed $ horrid and barbarous as it was, still it had in it 
something of a noble character. It was in consonance 
with their religious principles ; and it was to save their 
wives and daughters from pollution. The men who per- 
petrated this deed of horror, were the same who after- 
wards precipitated themselves with such desperation on 
our Europeans, and not one of whom would accept 
quarter.” — Vol. I. p. 230-1. 

Powers of the telescope. — 5‘ It may amnse 
the reader to be informed, that among my mathematical 
instruments, I had an inverting telescope, which I used 
sometimes to let my servants look through, that I might 
enjoy their surprise at seeing the world turned upside 
down, and, in particular, the astonishment they express- 
ed, when they saw men and women walking on their 
heads, without their clothes falling down. It got about 
in the cantonment, that the engineer sa/teh, had a tele- 
scope Which could turn people upside down ; without 
the latter part of the phenomenon being generally known, 
so 1 used sometimes to amuse myself by pointing my 
glass at the women as they passed my window ; upon 
which they would run as fast as they could, holding 
their clothes down with both their hands.”— Vd. L p. 
327. 

A duellist. — c< He used to tell a story of one of 
his affair*, which, though not at all creditable to him- 
self, was the best satire on the practice of duelling that 
can well be imagined. 4 1 was in the theatre one night,’ 
said he, 4 and seeing a fellow eating apples in the box 
’ where there were some ladies, I took the liberty of po- 
kingone into his throat with my finger. The man struck 
me— I knocked him down, and gave him a sound drub- 
bing,’ (for the Colonel was a famous bruiser.) 4 He called 
me out, I shot him through the arm ; and the fool call- 
ed that satisfhctUm .* One of the few instances in which 
he was known to have been right, was on the occasion 
which proved fatal to him. On receiving his antago- 
nist’s shot, which took effect in his body, he staggefed a 
few oaces ; then, recovering himself, he presented his 
iatol deliberately at his opponent, and said, 4 1 could 
ill him,’ (for he was a capital shot ;) 4 but the last act 
of my life shall not be an act of revenge V Words suf- 
ficient to redeem a life of error !”— Vol. I. p. 336-7- f 

Come up. — 44 Having passed a pleasant evening 
with our friends of the artillery, we retired to rest in a 
room situated over one of the stables of the gun-hones. 
Here, owing to a little over-indulgence at table, not 
feeling readily disposed to sleep, we amused ourselves 
with counting the number of 4 Come ups /’ which reach- 
ed our ears through the crevices of the floor. When- 
ever a horse stirred, so as to disturb the slumbers of his 
not much more human bed-fellow, it was 4 Come up !’ 

If the beast snorted, it was 4 Come up 1* Jf he lay down, 
it was 4 Come up !’ If he rose on his legs, it was eqnd- 
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Ij * Come up I’ This * Come up ' is almost the only 
phrase which an English groom addresses to his horse. 
Though generally used as a term of rebuke, it is an un- 
meaning expression ; and I do not see in what it could 
hare originated, unless in the frequent necessity of cau- 
tioning the animal against that too great propensity of 
English horses to come dawn.” — VoL II. p. 155. 

A Spanish priest.—” He was a ruffian-looking 
fellow, whose chief occupation with the army was that of 
a mule-dealer, buying those animals in the country, and 
selling them in the camp at a great profit. I was told 
by our Colonel, that in the preceding campaign, he was 
sitting one day at table with his Padre, when the Patron 
of the house came to beg that Senhor Padrl would go 
up stairs immediately, to render the last offices of reli- 
gion to a dying Spanish officer. He looked sulky on 
being disturbed at his meal, but could not refuse. The 
Colonel followed ; but, instead of a solemn ceremonial, 
** he expected, he saw the Padr£ take a crucifix out of 
his pocket, and thrust it into the face of the dying man, 
vociferating at the same time, * Jesus! Jesus !’ Per- 
ceiving no signs of acknowledgment from the poor offi- 
cer, whose glazed eye and quick respiration denoted his 
speedy dissolution, he pocketed his swammy, and de- 
scended to finish his bcef-steak and his bottle.'*— VoL 
II. p. 278-9. 

French and English appetites.—** On re- 
turning to 1117 billet in the morning, as hungry as a 
hafck, I requested my landlady to prepare me some 
breakfast. She asked what I should like— I replied, 

* Some eggs and bacon.' So forthwith she prepared a 
dish, containing frill two dozen of the former, with a 
due proportion of the latter $ a pretty good proof of the 
abundance of tlie land, and of her opinion of an Eng- 
lishman's appetite. These French imagine, that be- 
cause we dine off large joints, we must be great eaters, 
vhen, in fact, we do not eat half so much as they do. 

In France, the providing for the stomach is much morfc 
of an affaire than it is in England. When, in French, 
you talk of a man's having spent his fortune, you say, 

* II a mangS eon Hen and tne first question a French- 
man asks you, on visiting his country, is, how you like 
their cuisine. This latter observation reminds me of an 
sniwer made to me by an English traveller, to whom, 
on his expressing his dislike of the French mode of 
frdng, I remarled, that I supposed he did not relish 
their cuisine. * Quizzing, sir !* said he, rather tartly 5 
‘ you don't suppose I allowed the fellows to quiz me V ” 
-VoL IL p. 352—3. 

Light reading, spiced d la militalre, will now be per- 
ceived to form 'the staple commodity of the ** Twelve 
\ ears' Military Adventure.” 


Sermons , Doctrinal and Practical, for Plain People . 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. M.R.S.L., Ac. 
London ; John Murray. 1829. Pp. 303. 

At first sight the title of this volume, by the Reve- 
rend author of the Subaltern, struck us as savouring not 
‘.Me °f affectation. Much, in these days of literary 
nvauhip, depends on the title of a book ; and the public 
neve too often found, to their cost, that the title was the 
Oest tad only readable part of the volume. We are far, 
from insinuating that this is the case with 
Jr uleig’s Sermons ; on me contrary, they will, in our 
pinion, add to the literary reputation which he has al- 
Tr? »° deservedly acquired. But, from the innumer- 
{* ic rmons which have been, and still are, 

pered into the world, which nobody reads, and which 
tomJj 0 * * Ter w ill be read, we have been accus- 
rflv lo °k u P° n a preacher as more then ordina- 
ry courageous, and a reader as having a mors than or- 
*y took of patience, who ventures on a new publi- 


cation of this kind. Sermons, like other compositions, 
have appeared under various titles. Some have merely 
** Sermons ;'* others, ** Sermons on Important Sub- 
jects others, again, u Discourses,” preached at some 
particular place, and so on ad infinitum. Mr Gleig has 
had the ingenuity to discover a new cognomen, and his 
are 41 Sermons feu: Plain People.” 

But there is no affectation in the volume before us. 
They are truly what their author entitles them, doctru. 
nal and practical , on most important subjects ; and we 
completely agree with Mr Gleig, “ that though the shelves 
of every book-shop in the kingdom groan under the 
weight of theological publications, very few have been 
found in all respects fit for domestic use.” We have 
no lack of Sermons ; but, unfortunately, too many 
of them, after being “ weighed in the balance,” have 
been *• found wanting.” Many of them, doubtless, 
are pious enough and well-meaning, but of such a na- 
ture as not to suit exactly the meridian of the parlour 
circle. Some are loose declamations ; others have nei- 
ther unity nor design; others are mystical and unin- 
structive. From one preacher we have a dull formal 
essay, to which the text is a motto ; from another we 
have high-flying fanaticism, visionary speculations, or 
ranting, unintelligible “ orations.” Few comparatively 
are the exceptions; and we are, therefore, glad to find 
Mr Gleig's Sermons of that description that they will 
** suit tne capacities of the very lowest,” whilst they 
will give “ no offence to the taste of the highest circles.” 

The Rev. Edward Irving, who is one of the great 
apostles of Millennarianism, would have entitled this vo- 
lume ** Orations for Plain People.” We would re- 
commend the work to his careful perusal, for we can 
assure him, that this style of preaching will prove a 
thousand times more beneficial than weekly mystical 
harangues on the Millennium. It cannot, of course^ be 
expected that we can afford space to investigate at 
length Mr Gleig's admirable discourses; but few, we 
are persuaded, whether learned or ignorant, will rise 
from their perusal without feeling wiser and better. 
They contain faithful and eloquent expositions of our 
dutv to God, our neighbour, and ourselves, and as 
such, they ought to bs possessed by every family. They 
are the productions of a man who is, we doubt not, a 
faithful parish priest 

The first Discourse is on “ The Redemption of Man- 
kind,” and contains a dear and concise statement of 
the truth, that, as Mr Gleig observes, “ it is in the 
sacred Scriptures of God alone that we may look, not 
for the assuranoe, but for the remotest hint or reference 
to a resurrection of the body.” The Sermons on ** Cau- 
tion in forming Judgments,” on ** The Divine origin of 
Christianity,” and on ** Religious Differences, w# 
would especially recommend. We shall, however, lay 
before our readers an extract from the Sermon on ** The 
object of Public Preaching;” a subject which is greatly 
misunderstood by too many preachers and sermon-hunt- 
ing hearers, and to which we would call their special at- 
tention : 

THE OBJECT OF PUBLIC PREACHING. 

“ No one who has mixed at all in society can be ig. 
norant that the fashion of the present times runs greatly 
in opposition to what are termed moral discourses. A 
plain straight-forward list of directions how they are to 
behave in all stations of life, goes not well down with 
either of two classes of persons 1 it displeases both those 
who affect more than an ordinary degree of reverence for 
religion, and those who are habitually profligate and 
vicious. The former turn away from such moral ha- 
rangues with contempt and scorn. They issert that 
these are nothing more than heathen admonitions ; thst 
they have in them none of the spirit of the Gospel, no- 
thing relative to faith, or grace, or regeneration, or I 
know not how many terms, with which men are too often 
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in lore, without at all comprehending their real import. 
The others, again, I mean the profligates, equally dislike 
such a style of preaching. It comes too home to them ; 
it sounds as if every allusion were personal, every at- 
tack meant to apply peculiarly to themselves. They 
will not, therefore, come and listen to rebukes so pointed 
and so direct. What they desire to hear at church are 
pleasing discourses, declarations of God’s goodness and 
mercy, of the readiness with which he receives back sin- 
ners, whenever they choose to turn to him, and the be- 
nevolence of his nature, which leads him to think lightly 
of those natural failings into which they, alas ! are too 
; apt to be led. Such preaching as this is at all seasons ac- 
ceptable. It keeps all quiet and easy within ; it puts 
to sleep the worm, whose gnawing is so painful ; and 
quenches, for a time, the fire whose burning shall be 
everlasting. Neither have these men any objection to 
doctrinal disquisitions. Such topics are interesting ; 
they lay hold of the attention, and, carrying it away in 
the flood of various arguments, they serve exceedingly 
well to kill twenty or five-and- twenty minutes every 
week. Is it not singular that the very good and the very 
bad should both prefer the same style of preaching ? 

The truth, however, is, that any style of preaching 
which harps continually upon one string must be bad. 
The Gospel, though in its main points plain and perspi- 
cuous, is, nevertheless, of very extended signification ; 
and cannot, therefore, be properly expounded by a 
preacher who constantly confines himself to one or two 
topics. But of all moaes of preaching, that which ties 
itself down to the exposition of doctrines only, is by far 
the most unprofitable, as well to the speaker as to the 
hearer. The doctrines of the Gospel must indeed be ex- 
plained ; but the genuine doctrines of the Gospel are few 
in number. A general belief in the being and attri- 
butes of God, in the blessed Trinity, and in each of the 
persons of the Godhead individually ; a full expectation 
of a future life, in which we shall receive the things done 
in the body, whether they be good or bad, — these com- 
prise, in fact, a complete abridgement of a Christian’s 
faith. Of course, l allude not, at present, to the ne- 
cessity under which all thinking men feel that they, 
and every other servant of Christ, lie, to receive the sa- 
craments ; the first of which, indeed, forms the sign, or 
badge, by which the disciples of Christ are distinguished 
from those who are not nis disciples. I am speaking 
now only of such points as do, and indeed ought, to 
form the subjects of what are termed doctrinal discourses, 
inasmuch as almost all others contain more of human 
than of divine philosophy. Now, to explain these to a 
congregation, whose Bibles are within their reach, is 
surely a task which may soon be accomplished. Is the 
preacher, then, to become idle, and to revert again and 
again to his old topics? No, you will say; but are 
there not such doctrines as those of grace and election, 
and regeneration and saving faith? My friends and 
brethren, rest assured that these phrases, though in very 
frequent use, are not rarely misinterpreted, even by such 
as appear most warmly attached to them. For what is 
grace ? Grace is neither more nor less than the good- 
ness of our Almighty Father. The word itself signifies 
favour — a favour or feeling of good-will towards any 
one, which prompts him who experiences it to do to 
that person a kindness, without looking for any thing in 
return. When we apply it then to God, I confess that 
I, for one, know not within what bounds we are to en- 
close it. It is through God’s grace that we live, and 
move, and breathe, and think. It is through God’s grace 
that we are not hurried off to our graves, in the midst of 
our sins, by any one of the numerous accidents and ca- 
lamities to which we are every moment liable. It is by 
God’s grace that our Saviour has come into the world, 
has died for us upon the cross, has given us his Gospel, 
and promised us eternal life, if we only obey that Gospel. 
Nay, but is there not a something connected with hu- 


man life, which, more than all this, deserves to be called 
grace ? Is there no principle,— no principle which lays 
hold on some, and not on others, — leading the first to 
worship God in the beauty of holiness, and to believe in 
his name, to their own salvation and acceptance ? Now, 
then, we come nearer to the point. Un questi onably 
there is such a principle ; but it is very different from 
what those regard it, who are the fondest of hearing that 
principle discussed from the pulpit. The grace of God, 
which leads to repentance, is continually within the r ea ch 
of every living person. It operates on different persons 
in different ways ; but assuredly it operates upon none 
to any good effect, unlejs it be aided by their own co- 
operation. The grace of God will never take captive 
the will c f any man, or turn a sinner to repentance in 
spite of himself ; but it is always at hand to assist his 
weak endeavours, and to bring to perfection the feeble 
efforts which would certainly be useless without it. But 
what is there in this, which demands that it should be 
the constant subject of a preacher’s discourses 
P. 46—60. 

We would willingly quote farther from Mr Gleig’s 
Sermons, which our readers will perceive are very supe- 
rior to the ordinary run of such productions. We must, ! 
however, pause, only observing, that Mr Gleig deserves \ 
well of the public in this his appearance before them, as 
an earnest and faithful minister ; and, as the work is 
most moderate in price, we cannot do better than ear- 
nestly recommend the “ Sermons, Doctrinal and Practi- 
cal, for Plain People .” 


A Personal Narrative of a Journey through Norway, 
part of Sweden* and the Islands and States of Den - | 
mark . By Derwent Conway, Author of u Solitary < 
Walks through Many Lands.” Edinburgh ; Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, voL XXXVIII. 1829. 

This is a very interesting and clever volume, full of 
picturesque descriptions and pleasant narratives. We 
opened it with rather a prejudice against the subject of 
which it treats ; for though we had read a considerable , 
number of books about Norway, they had all failed to 
inspire us with any great liking for that cold and out- 
of-tlie-way country. Neither did they give us any very 
distinct notions of its scenery, or of the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants. We knew very well that ] 
there was something peculiar about Norway, but where- ; 
in that peculiarity consisted we could never precisely I 
find out. We have often closed large tomes in a most | 
unsatisfactory state of mind, for though they told us a . 
great deal, they showed us nothing, and this we take to | 
be the leading difference betwixt a matter-of-fact and a i 
picturesque traveller. Derwent Conway ranks among | 
the latter. When we accompany him on his rambles, 
he makes us see the very scenes which he himself saw, 
and we rise from a perusal of his work with a more dis- 
tinct impression of what Norway really is, than it was 
ever our lot to possess before. There is a great deal of 
excellent and powerful writing throughout the volume ; 
and though we are somewhat hackneyed in these mat- 
ters, such was the interest it excited, that we went 
through the whole, from beginning to end, without stop- 
ping. 

Our author has divided his work into three parts 
the first of which embraces an account of an inland jour- 
ney, performed for the most part on foot and alone, 
through a solitary and unfrequented part of the coun- 
try, from the Naze at the western extremity of Norway, 
to Christiania the capital ; — the second part describes 
his residence at Christiania, and journey farther north 
to Osterdalen, where he remained some time with a ns- 
tive family, and enjoyed opportunities of becoming fa- 
miliarly acquainted with tne national character and do- 
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mestic habits of the people, their mode of living, their 
occupations, their superstitions, their literature, and a 
thousand other things ; — part third gives us a short 
glimpse of Sweden, and the Islands and States of Den. 
mark ; but it is written more hurriedly, and extends only 
to forty-five pages. 

Disposed, as we are, to bestow very high praise upon 
this work, we think the best mode of testifying that ap. 
probation, and of proving it to be well-grounded, will 
be to introduce Derwent Conway in his own person to 
our readers. As an appropriate opening extract, we se- 
lect the following passage upon the subject of 

NORWEOIAN PATRIOTISM. 

“ It has been my lot to visit many lands, — some of 
them celebrated for nationality ,_but in that enthusiastic 
love of country which is iiTestrainable when countrymen 
are assembled together, every nation must yield to Nor- 
way. A Norwegian loves, reveres all that belongs to, 
and distinguishes his native land, — his mountains, his 
rocks, his forests, be would not exchange for the richest 
plains of the south. To a Norwegian, the words GamU 
Norge (old Norway), have a spell in them immediate 
and powerful ; they cannot be resisted. GamU Norgi 
is heard in an instant repeated by every voice ; the 
glasses are filled, raised, and drained; not a drop is 
left; and then bursts forth the simultaneous chorus, 
4 For Norgi /* the national song of Norway. Here, 
and in a hundred other instances in Norway, I have 
seen the character of a company entirely changed by the 
chance introduction of the expression Gamlt Norge. 
The gravest discussion is instantly interrupted ; and one 
might suppose, for the moment, that the party was a 
paTty of patriots, assembled to commemorate some na- 
tional anniversary of freedom. The northern nations 
are accused of being cold ; but there is, at least, no evi- 
dence of this in their feelings of patriotism. I speak, 
however, of Norway only ; the same cannot, I think, be 
said of Sweden ; and as to Russia, I have had no op- 
portunities of making personal observations. In Norway, 
love of country is the same enthusiastic passion that love 
of music is in Italy. In England, there is no toast 
which stands in the place of GamU Norgt , unless per- 
haps it be the Wooden Walls of Old England ; but this 
is rather the defence of England, than England herself. 
In Scotland, ‘ the Land of Cakes’ is nearly an equiva- 
lent to GamU Norgt; but then, how do Scotsmen 
drink it ? they drain their glasses indeed, but they re- 
main upon their seats if they be sober ; but let GamU 
Norgi be the toast in Norway, and every Norwegian 
starts to his feet, and a burst of enthusiasm follows, 
which no circumstances have power to restrain. The 
same feeling is indeed, less or more,, the patrimony of 
the inhabitants of all mountainous countries ; but there 
are reasons why Norway should be more distinguished 
for this virtue than others. Norway is more isolated 
than any other country in Europe ; and her political 
history, too, is less interwoven with that of other na- 
tions. Incorporated, by its own act, with Denmark, 
since the middle of the fourteenth century, she yet re- 
tained the name, and many of the privileges, of an in- 
dependent kingdom ; and has a right to consider the 
long line of her hereditary monarch! unbroken. Her 
population has remained unmixed ; her language, in the 
interior, untainted ; her soil has never been the theatre 
of war ; nor has it ever been trodden, save rarely, by 
the feet of strangers ; her laws are almost coeval with 
her mountains. On three sides, she is surrounded by a 
boisterous ocean, and girded, too, by a barrier of rocks ; 
and, on the. other, mountains, rugged, and snow-capt, 
shut her out, like the valley of Rasselas, from the rest 
of die world ; and add to this the legends of a mystic 
and stupendous system of religious belief, which are 
handed down by tradition, and which tend to preserve 
in the minds of the people a veneration for all that ever 


belonged to them, and to nourish a pride in the antiqui- 
ty of their nation ; and it is not difficult to credit the 
assertion, that, to a Norwegian, his country is the ob- 
ject almost of his worship. Recent events have, indeed, 
cast a damp upon the enthusiasm which GamU Norgi 
inspires ; and I have been told, that, for some time after 
the annexation of Norway to Sweden, the toast was 
rarely drunk ; but, if so, the feeling has subsided. Nor- 
way is GamU Norgt still ; and so attentively has the 
new sovereign cultivated the esteem of his subjects ; and, 
by all accounts, so fully does he merit it, that, as far as 
my observation entitles me to speak, Bemadotte is never 
named but in terms of respect.” 

The above will be aptly succeeded by our author's 
account of 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF NORWAY. 

“ It was here that I heard, for the first time, that an- 
cient national music, of which Norway, like all other 
mountainous countries, can boast. The mountain airs 
of Norway are, however, of a wilder and more uncom- 
mon character, than those of any other of the mountain- 
ous countries which I have visited ; some of them, in 
their sudden transitions, and strange melody, reminded 
me of the breathings of the Eolian harp. The charac- 
ter of these airs is, with but few exceptions, that of me- 
lancholy. They are simple in their construction, but 
ranging over a compass of notes, occasionally even of 
two octaves. The poetry to which they are sung is also 
of a melancholy cast, chiefly legendary, and often ver- 
ging upon the terrific. Some of it is, however, appa- 
rently the mere poetry of imagination, though still pre- 
serving the same character. Several of the airs have a 
martial effect ; and a few hunting and drinking songs 
are of a gayer cast, both in their music and poetry. 

u The lady who sung these airs did them great jus- 
tice, and seemed often to feel their power ; and was well 
able to communicate that feeling to the listener. The 
words were in high Norse, not Danish. Both at this 
time, and subsequently, I have been at some pains in 
collecting the airs, and the words to which they are sung. 
Some of these are in manuscript, others I learned by 
car, and have had set since returning to England, in the 
idea of publishing the whole, with English translations 
of the words, as Scandinavian melodies. 

“ The poetry of which 1 have been speaking, as cou- 
pled with the ancient mountain airs, forms part of that 
body of chivalrous poetry, once the only literature of the 
European nations ; and which we may still look to as a 
curious interpreter of ancient habits and feelings. The 
minstrel songs of former days, although they may pos- 
sibly have had one common origin, have been modified 
by the character of die different nations among which 
they have been found. Those relics of chivalrous poet- 
ry which we find in the North, possess a character, in 
some respects unlike that which is impressed upon the 

^ that sprung up among the Southern nations ; and 
1, perhaps, be pardoned for advancing an opinion 
which, although, as far as I know, it involves a new doc- 
trine, appears to me to be nevertheless a sound one ; it 
is, that we ought to refer the distinctive mythology, cha- 
racter, and poesy, of every nation, to its geographical 
position. This opinion, I think, receives strong con- 
firmation from the character of the mythology and poetry 
of Scandinavia. 

“ The terrific imagery of the mythology of Odin, one 
cannot conceive to have been engendered elsewhere than 
amid the sterile mountains, the dark valleys, the gloomy 
forests, and the desolate and dreary coasts of the North- 
ern Continent. There is there, a pervading spirit of 
sadness and desolation, that embodies in imagination 
images of majesty, terror, and power : and these are 
again expressed in histories and legends, accordant with 
the tone of nature. There seem to be certain hidden 
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sympathies, which mysteriously connect the soul of man 
with the external world. So perfect an accordance is 
there between the mythology of Scandinavia and its ex- 
ternal aspect, that in travelling through the gloomy val- 
leys, or by the sea-beaten shores of Norway, so irresisti- 
bly are associations with the mythology of Odin awaken- 
ed, that I have fancied J heard, in some deep dell, the 
departed heroes at their work of death ; and have paused 
beneath some gigantic ruin, as night began to snadow 
it, to listen for tbs sound of their ghostly revelry. Ac- 
cordant with these images, and with the character of the 
mythology of Scandinavia, is the poetry which has there 
originated ; but the legendary songs of southern lands 
are impressed with a very opposite character. Those of 
the most southern nations are imbued with the spirit of 
luxury, which accords with the burning soil whence 
they sprung; while the minstrel songs of France are 
full of grace, gaiety, and gallantry ; suiting well the 
smiling skies, and the bright earth, that fostered and 
ripened them.” 

In connexion with these Judicious remarks, 'peruse 
the following 9n 

NORWEGIAN SCENERY. 

44 It was now, that, for the first time, I felt I was in 
Norway ; it was now that I knew the land of my early 
visions ; I had gained the summit of the ridge, which 
on one side bounded the valley, and Norway, with all 
her attributes of sublimity, burst upon me. Forests, 
whose vastness and shade, and solitude and silence, ba- 
nished in an instant from the mind all associations with 
song of bird, and bower, and gay silvan scene, — lakes, 
whose deep seclusion put to flight images of mere grace 
and beauty, —valleys, which from their depth and gloom, 
we might fancy to be the avenues to abodes of a more 
mysterious creation, —mountains, whose dim and rug- 
ged, and gigantic forms, seemed like the images of a 
world that we might dream of, but never behold. Could 
any man, gazing upon such a scene, refer his emotions 
to the origin pointed out by Burke ? Burke, had he 
looked more upon the face of nature, and less upon that 
of society, would never have promulgated his doctrine, 
— or if he had, he would have published his recantation. 
But I cannot dismiss the doctrine of Edmund Burke in 
a single sentence, nor can it be considered out of place, 
to devote a moment to the origin of the sublime, in a 
journey through a country in which the emotion is ex- 
cited at every step. 

“ I cannot believe that terror is the .source of the sublime, 
because experience teaches me otherwise. Many objects 
inspire terror, which do not produce the emotion of 
sublimity, and a thousand in which there is nothing 
terrible, produce that emotion. If this be true, the doc- 
trine of Burke is disproved by the most satisfactory evi- 
dence— the evidence of feeling. If terror be the source 
of the sublime, then a venomous reptile, a mad dog, a 
nest of hornets, a man roused by passion, on the first 
twinge of the gout, are all sublime ; while, on the con- 
trary, the starry heavens on a winter's night,— the rain- 
bow spanning the sky,— the calm ocean, — a vast Go- 
thic cathedral, or the ruins of former ages, are not just 
objects of sublimity, because they have nothing terrible 
in them. It has always seemed to me more rational to 
refer the source of the sublime to power, — power either 
active or passive. Wherever an object awakens the emo- 
tion of sublimity, it will be found, either that the ob- 
ject can itself exert power , or that it bears the impress 
of power . All those objects which inspire sublimity 
through the medium of terror, — those, in short, which 
Mr Burke seems to have had in view when he pro- 
pounded his doctrine, are referable to the first of these 
kinds of power ; such as, the stormy sea, lightning, a 
great hostile army ; — but to those objects which awaken 
sublimity without inspiring terror, and which Mr Burke 


seems to have overlooked, the latter definition ms; be 
applied — they bear the impress of power . The starry 
sky bears the impress of power, even that of Omnipo- 
tence ; so does the rainbow ; for though it be the result 
of the laws of nature, we mount from nature “ op to 
nature's God.” The vast temple of devotion, or 107 
gigantic work, such as the Pyramids of Egypt, heir 
upon them the impress of the power of man, who hii 
reared them ; while the ruins of former ages tell of the 
power of time, the destroyer. It was while looking 
upon the midnight scene, described in the last chsptar, 
that I first suspected the soundness of Edmuud Burke’* 
theory ; and every subsequent day In which I pursued 
my journey, more and more confirmed me in the belief, 
that power is the more true and universal courceof the 
sublime.” 

We were a good deal struck and pleased with the 
passage which we subjoin 

SUNSET AND SUNRISE IN NORWAf. 

“ I went to bed a little after nine, but wss unable to 
sleep. I therefore got up about ten, and opened the 
window of my little chamber, which was upon the 
ground floor. The sun was shining brightly on the neigh- 
bouring heights ; and, as I knew there was not much 
more than two hours* interval between hia setting aadha 
reappearing, I resolved upon walking to the summit of 
a neighbouring hill, which, as far as I could judge, 
might be about 1500 feet high, to witness both h» set- 
ting and his rising. I therefore leaped from my window 
into the little garden beneath, and made my way towinh 
the hill that seemed the most accessible. I passed through 
some small fields of rye, some patches of oats, and some | 
scant? pasturage, dear of the houses, and immediswj - 
found myself commencing the ascent of the roountim. 
It was then not auite eleven ; the sun hung trembling j 
on the verge of the horizon, which, to my vision, was * | 
bounded horizon, owing to the mountains which rose w 
the north and west, so that the summit was illumissted 
a considerable time after the steep I ascended ws* 
in gloom. It was a laborious ascent, more so than I 
had anticipated ; but I was in no disposition to rest » ] 
and, anxious to have a view over Norwegian wilds, m 
the twilight of a northern midnight, I proceeded rigo- 
rously on my way, now and then pausing to look Uci . 
upon the difficulties of the ascent. It was a few ^ mi- 
nutes after midnight when I reached the summit of the 
hill, the height of which I had not duly estimated, it 
was a solemn and impressive scene. The dead stillness 
of midnight was over all ; earth and air were repotfog 
in it. No living thing was visible ; no bird wss <m the 
wing ; there was no cry of any animal. The iky** 4 
unclouded, but curtained by a pale film, through whim 
the larger stars were faintly glimmering. The darkpu# 
forests, darker in the ahadowsof the hills, threw sdreptf 
shade over the sombre scene. The giwy mountains, dsn 
and majestic, were piled against the calm midnight sky ; 
silence and solitude sat on the hills, and all the puke* 
of nature were at test. Long, very long, I could haw 
remained lost in the contemplation of the solemn seme; 
but soon the mountains and the valleys and lb* wood* 
were disrobed ; their twilight veil dissolved in sir; ww® 
tints of light streamed up the sky ; and earth stood re- 
vealed in the rosy garniture of morning. At l«ng“ J 
rim of glory emerged from the horizon, and the brow* 
sun sprung up into the clear azure. In a few mosaenk 
the seeming of night was no longer visible ; it wss 
ing ; and, as I descended from my elevation, I heard®* 
chirping of the early bird, and saw the goats rise OP 
and begin to crop the herbage.” 

Leaving those sublimes and more impressive *1*®!'" 
tiona and scenes, our author carries us to Chrisas*** 
his description of which is lively and graphic 1— 
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DESCRIPTION OF CHRISTIANIA. 

u I hate said, that Norway has in truth three ca- 
pitals ; but Christiania, partly because it is the seat of 
government, and partly because it lies in the best peopled 
and most fruitful part of Norway, is generally consider- 
ed the metropolis. Christiania, although the smallest of 
the capitals of Europe, is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting to a stranger ; and, in situation, far exceeds 
them all in the romantic beauties by which it is sur- 
rounded. The Fiord, upon which it stands, is so dotted 
with wooded islands, and forms so many curves and in- 
dentures, that it has more the appearance of a fresh- wa- 
ter lake than an arm of the sea, especially as the heights, 
which enclose four-fifths of its circumference, preserve 
Its surface unruffled. When large vessels in full sail 
are seen threading their way among these islets, it may 
easily be supposed that the effect is singularly novel and 
beautiful. 1 nave never seen, nor do I believe there ex- 
ists, a happier combination of images than that which 
is presented on a summer’s day from the heights above 
Christiania. If a stranger could be conveyed by magic, 
and placed on the height of Egeberg on an evening in 
July, and were asked in what part of the world he sup- 
posed himself to be, he would more probably name Italy 
or Greece, than the icy region of Scandinavia. The 
bay itself, with its romantic promontories and wooded 
isles, may vie with Como ; and in the country which 
stretches on every side of the town, we are struck with 
the extraordinary combination of rich, riante , and pic- 
turesque beauty. Cornfields, copses, gardens, lawns, 
cottages, and villas, lie beautifully blended beneath as 
warm a sky as canopies mare southern lands. Below lie 
the blue waters of the Fiord, reflecting the fantas. 
tic and wood.crowned heights that environ it ; while, 
ev e ry now and then, tall masts and white sails appear 
and disappear among its lesfy isles ; and beyond, to the 
north and west, heights rise into hills, and hills into 
mountains ; while, overtopping them all, ridges of snow, 
purpled in the light of evening, form the majestic 
boundary of this wondrous amphitheatre. I am the 
more minute in my description of the environs of 
Chrfrdania, because they have not been sufficiently 
eulogized by the traveller, and because, therefore, 
the extraordinary beauty of this part Of Europe is not 
generally known. .For my own part, I went to Norway, 
prepared to worship its sublimity and grandeur ; but I 
was not prepared to expect that picture of charming va* 
riety, and gay and laughing fertility, which is spread 
around the capital of Norway.” 

To this may be added the following passage on the 
EXPENSE OF LIVING AT CHRISTIANIA. 

“ There are not many places in which one may live 
cheaper or better than in Christiania. The only article 
of luxury that will be found expensive, is the keep of a 
horse : but every kind of edible is abundant and cheap. 
The following are the prices of some of the most com- 
mon articles of food. Mutton from Sd. to 4d. per lb. 
Beef 4d. to 6d. ; butter 8d. ; a capon 8d. ; a bare 4d. ; 
a pheasant Is. ; a wild duck fid. ; a cock of the north 
2a. 6d. orSs. ; eggs three dozen Is. ; but the price of 
these necessarily varies with the season ; salmon Id. and 
l£d. per lb. ; tea fish still less ; apples of the best qua- 
lity 8d. per 100 ; fid. for those of an inferior quality. 

| French brandy Is. per bottle ; common brandy 6a. The 
| gems in the markets (for they have no game laws in 
Norway), is always abundant, and one of the cheapest 
articles of food. They have many kinds of game which 
I have not mentioned above, beoauae I am ignorant of 
their prices, such as woodcock, partridge, snipe, ptarmi- 
gan, foe. The varieties of wild duck are very great, and 
these are often so plentiful as to be sold at fid. per pair. 
Vegetables, while in season, are as cheap as every other 
astielt of food { hut during eight months in the year, the 


vegetable calendar is reduced to the roots, which ore 
capable of being stored. House-rent is also reasonable, 
though, for the most part, persons reside in their own 
houses. An English gentleman holding an official si- 
tuation, rented a house in Christiania, as large as' one of 
those in Harley Street, London, for which he paid about 
£20. There was also attached to 4 a large stable, a 
coach or gig-house, and a garden of at least half an 
acre.” 

We must here stop for the present, but as there are 
several other passages in this lively and entertaining 
volume, which we wish to lay before our readers, we 
shall return to it again next week. 


Blackwoods Magazine for March 1820.. ! 

The New Monthly Magazine for March 1829. 

Blackwood is very good this month ; the first i 
and the last articles are the best. The first is a die- 
tinct and able statement of political opinions, rendered j 
necessary at the present crisis, in which Peel is taken 
severely to task for his late change of sentiments | 
and Wellington himself does not escape scatheless. The 
last is a Nodes Ambrosian*, and all the world knows 
that these are always excellent ; the present is in its de. 
lightful author’s happiest style. The only piece of 
original poetry in this number are some stanzas by 
“ Delta but we cannot conscientiously praise them, 
nor do we think Delta ever destined to excel greatly as 
a poet. There is something that puts us too much in 
mind of Musselburgh, the Salt Panp, and fUshetrow, iq 
all his effusions. He is an amiable, but not a talented 
writer. Blackwood “ should be rakdeof sterner stuff.” 

The New Monthly has come forth in considerable 
strength. There is something inherently respectable and 
gentlemanly in the New Monthly that must always 
please. There' is a clever paper in the present* number 
about the “ Great Agitgtor,*^ from which we make the 
following extract, knowing that oqr readers will peruse 
it with interest under existing circumstances : . , 1 

O’CONNELL’S ORATORICAL POWERS.' 

“ Were O’Connell addressing a mixed assembly where 
the lower orders predominated, I scarcely khow any 
one who would have such a power of wielding the pas- 
sions. He has a knack of speaking to a mob, which I 
have never heard exceeded. His manner has at times 
the rodomontade of Hunt ; but he is infinitely superior, 
of course, to this well-known democrat in choiceof lan- 
guage and power of expression. The same remark may 
apply, were I to draw any comparison between him and 
another well-known mob-speaker, Cobbett. Were he 
opposed to these two persons in any assembly of the 
people, he would infallibly prove himself the victor. A, 
balcony Outside a high window $ and a large mob be- 
neath him, is the very spot for O’Connell. There he 
would be best seen, and his powers and person best ob- 
served ; but were be in the House of Commons, I do 
not think I am incorrect when I say, that he would 
mske little impression on ths House, supposing he were 
heard with every prepossession in his favour. His ac- 
tion wants grace and suavity, — qualities so eminently 
fascinating in an elegant and classical speaker, but 
which, perhaps, are overlooked in an orator of the peo- 
ple. The motions of his body are often sharp and an- 
gular. His arms swing about ungracefully ; and at 
times the right hand plays slovenly with hia watch- 
chain. j 

“ Though I shall not, perhaps, find many to agree j 
with me, yet I am free to confess that he does not ap- 
pear to me to possess that very rare gift — genuine satire. 
He wants the cultivated grace of language which his 
compeer, Shiel, possesses, and the brilliancy of meta- 
phor. None is there else, however, peer or commoner, 
who can compete with him in the Catholic Association. 
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Elis language is often coarse, and seldom elegant. 
Strong, fiei-ce, and perhaps bold, it often is ; but vitu- 
oeration and personality make up too much of the ma- 
eriel' His voice is sometimes harsh and dissonant; 
ind I could wish more of that round, full, mellow tone, 
which is essential to a good delivery, and which so cap. 
livates the ear. ‘ The voice is the key which unlocks 
:he heart,’ sa^s Madame Roland, — I believe it. Let 
:he reader listen to the fine round voice of Lord Chief 
Justice Busbe, and let him hear the sometimes grating 
tones of O’Connell, and he will soon perceive the differ- 
ence. The voice of the latter much reminds me of the 
iiarsh thinness of Mr J. D. Latouche’s (whose conversa- 
tional tone, by the by, is far beyond his oratorical one ;) 
ind yet the coolness and the astuteness which the latter 
gentleman possesses in an argument would be no bad 
substitute for the headlong impetuosity and violent sar- 
casm in Which O’Connell sometimes indulges. 

“ As he cannoi clothe his language in the same ele- 
gance is Shiel, he, consequently, cannot give the same 
insinuation to his discourses. In this respect, his con- 
:emporary has greatly the advantage. Shiel gives us the 
poetry of elegance — O’Connell gives us the prose. The 
ittempts of the latter at wit are clumsy, while the for- 
mer can bring both that and metaphor to his aid ; and 
tie often uses them with much effect. O’Connell, how- 
:ver, can attempt humour with effect, and he has a pecu- 
liar tact of suiting this humour to the Irish people. I 
tiave not often seen a good exordium from O’Connell— 
in integral portion of a discourse which it is extremely 
difficult to make; and I think his perorations want 
grace, point, and force, and that which the Italians 
would denominate ‘ espressivo.* ” 

To this we shall add a short poetical piece, by the 
mthorof the “ Pleasures of Hope,” pretty, but perhaps 
scarcely worthy of his early reputation : 

soxo, 

By T. Campbell, 

*Tis now the hour— 'tis now the hour 
To bow at Beauty's shrine ; 

Now whilst our hearts confess the power 
Of woman, wit, and wine ; 

And beaming eyes look on so bright, 

Wit springs— wine sparkles in their light 

In such an hour— in such an hour, 

In such an hour as this, 

While pleasure’s fount throws up a shower 
Of social sprinkling bliss, 

Why does my bosom heave the sigh 
That mars delight ? — She is not by ! 

There was an hour— there was an hour 
When I indulged the spell . 

•That Love wound round me with a power 
Words vainly try to tell — 

Though Love has fill'd my chequer’d doom 
With fruits and thorns, and lignt and gloom. 

Yet there's an hour— there's still an hour 
Whose coming sunshine may 
Clear from the clouds that hang and lower 
My fortune's future day t 
That hour of hours, beloved, will be^ 

The hour that gives thee bade to me ! 


The F emale Medical Adviser , with Observations on the 
Treatment of the Diseases of Children* By Alexan- 
der Maxwell Adams, M.D., Practitioner of Obstetric 
Surgery, Ac. Edinburgh. Daniel Lizazs. 8vo. Pp. 
339 . 

Generally speaking, we do not approve of medi- 
cal works “ for the use of families.” We look upon 


such books as “ Buchan's Domestic Medicine,” “ Reece’s 
Medical Guide to Health,” and soon, as calculated to do 
much more harm than good. It is a great mistake in 
economical fathers and mothers of families to suppose, 
that, by having recourse to these and similar volumes, they 
may save the doctor's fee, as if the practice of Medicine 
could be learned otherwise than by patient study, dill. 
gent investigation, and extensive experience. They who 
think life worth preserving, and health a blessing, ought 
to eschew trifling with themselves or families, by 
empirical experiments, which may induce a train of evib 
that will subsequently baffle the power of the most skil- 
ful practitioner, and make existence a curse. We de- 
test the whole tribe of Lady Bountifuls, who are perpe- 
tually pouring “ bodies, of which they know little, into 
bodies of which they know less.” When the yonng or 
the old of either sex are really ill, kt a regular doctor 
be sent for ; but why should men or women file their 
minds with all the minutia of a subject in which they 
are not professionally interested ? 

There are exceptions, however, to all general inks. 
Situations may occur, where some knowledge of the pro- 
per ratio medendi may be found of the highest utility 
and importance. The heads of families may be at a 
distance from medical aid, or their children may be taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill ; and in all common 
of this kind, it is proper that parents should know what 
ought to be done. We have no hesitation, therefore, 
in recommending, to those who may find themselves 
thus situated, the work of Dr Adams now before us, 
which is intended principally for the use of females, and 
contains much useful and judicious information. His 
object has been, in as plain and familiar language as 
the subject would admit, to direct their judgment in the 
due regulation of their constitution, and to instruct 
them how to detect the approach of disease, and to ob- 
viate its consequences by the timely application of suits* 
ble remedies.” This object, we think, he has very suc- 
cessfully attained. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


A LETTER FROM ROME. j 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE POPE LEO XII. . 

—ANECDOTES— CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, &C. J 

You ask me to give you tome particulars regarding 
the private life and history of Pope Leo the Twelfth ; but, 
although I have been here several weeks, I have not bad 
a moment’s leisure to satisfy your curiosity until now. 

It is surprising how little is known of his present Holi- 
ness, even in his own capital ;• but having, from pecu- 
liar circumstances, been able to gather every authentic 
particulu of his early history, they are at your service. 

I may, in the first place, however, introduce you to this 
venerable personage propria persona, 

A sunbeam in November is an exotic in our dingy 
climate, but in this bright atmosphere it is indigenous, 
and a finer day than last Sunday I never saw in ’ the 
month of July iu England. When passing through 
one of the cross streets near the Corso, on my return from 
the Church of St Maria sopra la Minerva^ I was at- 
tracted by the sight of an immense crowd, collected at 
the gate of a Palazzo, which was guarded by s piquet 
of Dragoons (the guardia nobile ), in their dark green 
uniforms, cocked hats, and plumes of black feathers. 
Just as I approached, an old-fashioned state coach, 
gaudily gilded, drawn by six black steeds, drew up to 
the door. Every individual amongst the gaping crowd 
immediately knelt down, calling out “ Benediction^ 
Sancto Padre /” A tall venerable-looking man, appa- 
rently about seventy, in clerical robes, raising his right 


• This totter was written before the deosMe of Leo EIL 
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hand, made the sign of the cross, and, in the most dig. 
nified manner, bestowed his blessing on the kneeling 
multitude. It was Pope Leo the Twelfth, who had 
been visiting bis private palace, previous to its under- 
going some projected repairs. His unwieldy vehicle, 
followed by half a dozen others, equally antiquated, 
filled with cardinals and officers of his household, drove 
off, escorted by the guard of honour, amidst the respect- 
ful silence of the spectators ; but not until one of them 
(a widow by her dress) had thrown a large folded pa- 
per, a petition probably, into the coach. The old man 
took it up, bowed to her with a benignant smile, and 
handed it to one of his attendants. 

It is our own feelings which give their tone to the ob- 
jects we behold ; and I acknowledge that the Pope ap- 
peared to me much more like what an ecclesiastical 
prince ought to be on that occasion, than if I had first 
seen him presiding over the whole aacro collcgio, sur- 
rounded by all the splendour of the Roman court, or 
even during holy week, with its many ceremonies, gor- 
geous, glittering, or lactiferous ; its interminable pro- 
cessions, aided by the unequalled miacrcrc> allowed, by 
the most musical people in the world, to be the acme 
of human melody. 

Last evening, I accompanied an Irish Franciscan, who 
has resided upwards of thirty years in Rome, to the 
Vatican, to witness the imposing ceremony of Pontifical 
vespers, in the splendid Sixtine Chapel, where, station- 
ing ourselves within the railing which ungallantly ex- 
cludes the fair sex, I again beheld the Pope, seated on 
an elevated throne, his brow adorned with the triple 
tiara, clothed in gorgeous robes of white and gold, at- 
tended by a motley assemblage of Roman clergy, nobi- 
lity, and foreign ambassadors, dressed in the most gla- 
ring style of magnificence, and decked out in all colours, 
from the sober grey of the anchorites and mendicants to 
the sombre black of the Monks ; — from the purple of 
the monsignore to the crimson of the canon ; and from 
the dazzling scarlet of the cardinal to the sovereign white 
of the supreme pontiff. If you imagine, however, that 
I am going to enter into a prolix detail of church cere- 
monies, I must beg leave to dispel the error, and to as- 
sure you, that I paid very little attention to them, amidst 
the superior attractions of the unrivalled frescoes of 
Michael Angelo, which cover the walls of the Sixtine 
Chapel ; and listening to the heavenly music of its full 
choir, for the great effect of the fine evening service of 
the Catholic Church is produced by the perfect training 
of the band of singers, who practise constantly together, 
without any accompaniment. The Sopranos, I am sorry 
to say, are unfortunate caatrati , sacrificed for the sake 
of sweet sounds. The Italian voice, though not always 
pleasing in conversation, soars in its higher tones into 
the* richest and boldest musical expression. The person 
who chiefly attracted my attention, (and fortunately my 
Hibernian cicerone knew every person of distinction), 
was the Cardinal della Sommaglia, from his strong resem- 
blance to a well-known &r-Lord Chancellor. They are 
about the same advanced age, both possessing the aauvi- 
ter in modo , the same penetrating eyes, still lighted up 
with an almost youthful fire, when directing a keen 
piercing glance, or occasionally the play of iron features 
relaxed into a Sardonic smile. The cardinal was for- 
merly gifted with considerable skill and address in the 
management of affairs, but now (unlike his British pro- 
totype) incapacitated for business, owing to a loss of 
memory, a strange negative quality for a minister of 
atate, which office he yet holds. Nor is it only physi- 
cally that he resembles the venerable peer I have alluded 
to, for their minds seem to have been similarly consti- 
tuted { they are equally attached to religion, Roman or 
Anglican, in all its exclusive spirit, and to all ancient 
insutntions ; they are equally opposed to innovations, 
and to the too hasty spread of knowledge, or to what is | 
vulgarly called die “march of intellect.'’ . J 

During our walk home by the Ponte di S. Angelo , I 
asked my reverend Irish friend if he never intended to re- 
turn to his own country ? “ Yes,” he said ; u I should 
like to leave my bones in the land of my fathers ; but 
what pleasure can I have in witnessing the majority of 
my countrymen deprived of their civil rights ?” I told 
him that I did not see how he could be affected by any 
change, as Catholics enjoyed toleration, and the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, whilst there were many Protest- 
ants in Ireland who were the principal proprietors, and 
that it was necessary to support the established church 
there, as well as in England. The Friar indignantly 
exclaimed, ” No ! Catholicism is the religion of the 
Irish people ; it is the ancient, indigenous plant of our 
fertile but neglected land : Orangeism is but an exotic, 
more recently implanted by a foreign hand in the green 
fields of Erin,— alas ! too often watered by the blood of 
her ^ons, until it has attained its present rank and luxu- 
riant growth. When England has the wisdom to wipe 
off the foul and opprobrious stain attached to the pro- ] 
feasors of our holy faith, (so long retained, after the 
shadow of a pretext for such narrow and exclusive po- 
licy has ceased to exist,) then, and not till then, will 
Ireland be happy, and England just.” You can have 
but a faint idea of the impression the old Milesian wish- 
ed to convey, without seeing his dark pallid countenance, 
his venerable locks, and the sparkling of his still intel- 
ligent eye ; you should have heard his sonorous voice 
agitated by the earnest energy of his manner, and lis- 
tened to his enthusiastic patnotism, warmed by religious 
zeal. I endeavoured to soothe his aroused feelings, 
saying, that the evils he complained of, when investiga. 
ted dispassionately, would appear to proceed from causes 
very different from what many supposed ; but his opi- 
nions were fixed,— the time and place <qrere equally un- 
suited for a lengthened discussion ; and therefore, sha- 
king me cordially by the hand, the worthy old man 
wished me good-night at the door of my hotel, and dis- 
appeared, afraid, no doubt, of arriving too late at his 
convent I have wandered a long way from the Pope’s 
history, which I took up my pen to give you a hasty 
sketch of. 

Count Annibale della Genga was bom in the year 
1760, near the town of Spoletto ; and as there is only 
one road to fortune or fame in the States of the Church, 
at an early age he repaired to Rome, to commence his 
ecclesiastical studies. When about four-and-twenty, his 
handsome person and the elegance of his manners at- 
tracted the notice of Pius the 6th, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the last Pope, who was so much struck with 
the noble and prepossessing appearance of the Abate 
della Genga, then just entered into holy ord rs, that he 
was immediately summoned to his Holiness's apart- 
ments, at the Quirinal palace. The Pope's object was, 
not only to form his court of the best-looking young- as- 
pirants for ecclesiastical dignities, but also to put their 
talents to the test, by employing them in his private 
correspondence, historical researches, or any secret pro- 
ceedings he saw fit It happened at that time, that 
tome new arrangements were framing for the govern- 
ment and discipline of the church in Germany, which 
it was necessary to keep secret from the court. The 
Pope, relying on the discretion and zeal of his young 
protegl, employed him confidentially for many months, 
writing under his dictation upon ecclesiastical affairs, 
chiefly at night, with much precaution and mystery ; 
until, by a series of skilful manoeuvres, Cardinal Col- , 
nacci, one of the most ambitious men at the Papal court, 
discovered the nocturnal occupations of his Holiness, 
and intrigued successfully to have his young amanuensis 
discarded, having pumped the secret of the proposed re- 
forms in the German bishopricks from the unsuspecting 
youth ; who, from the height of the most brilliant hopes, 
founded on the Pope’s predilection for him, as suddenly 
fell into the undistinguished ranks of the ordinary pre- 
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lacy, without appointment or consideration, except that error was one of the greatest he could hare been guilty 
of Monsignore, a class from which those destined to fill of, and in most courts is never excused or forgotten. It 
the highest offices are generally selected. nearly proved fatal, not only to his reputation, but to 

Monsignore della Genga was afterwards restored to his life. Had he written vaguety, exaggerated the dif- 
favour, and continued for years private secretary to Pius ficulties that obstructed him, and abstained from dis- 
the 6th, during which period scandal, and the tittle* patching a courier until the arrangement was eondn- 
tattle of Rome, did not spare the young favourite, who ded or formally signed, his skill, talents, and finesse 
was much admired by the fair sex, particularly by the would have been extolled, and a Cardinal's hat and 
beautiful wife of an old officer in tne Swiss guaids ; some rich benefice would have been his reward. Instead 
indeed, she was considered as his avowed mistress. He of this, Gonsalvi informed the Pope that the affairs of 
was at length, however, obliged to quit all the attrac- the church absolutely required his immediate presence 
tions of the Roman court, as his patron thought it more at Paris, to counteract the awkward position in which 
for his interest to appoint his confidential secretary to a the inconsiderate Nuncio had placed the negotiations 
foreign mission, than to retain him any longer in his on the tapis; and as France stands higher than any 
cabinet. The legation of M unich becoming vacant, he power in the estimation of the Holy See, from the impor- 
was named to it, and soon became a decided favourite tance which her adherence reflects on the head of the 
at the Electoral Court — an honour to which his amiable Catholic church. Cardinal Gomalvi was very soon on 
manners, elegant person, and highly-cultivated mind, his road across the Alps. A fortnight after writing his 
justly entitled him. unfortunate dispatch, affairs having gone on most pros- 

In the year 1793, Count della Genga was promoted perously in the meantime, Della Genga was stepping 
to the honorary title of Archbishop of Tyre, in partibut into his carriage to wait upon the French minister, to 
injidclium ; and on the death of his patron, in 1800, he give the finishing hand to the concordat, when he was 
was recalled to Rome from his post of legate, where he surprised by the unwelcome arrival of Gonsalvi ; who, 
found his enemy, Cardinal Gonsalvi, (nephew of the in an hour afterwards, receiving the necessary docu- 
ambitious old Colnacci,) in power ; for, on the election ments from his thunderstruck rival, got into his car- 
of Pius the 7th at Venice, he appointed the former se* riage, and drove to the Tuileries in his place. The 
cretary of state, an office he retained during the whole distress produced by this untimely interference in the 
of that Pope’s Pontificate. Della Genga retired for a mind of Della Genga was such, that for many months 
while from public life, and his chief occupation and he never left his bed, an hemorrhage having immediate- 
amusement was the chose, to the pleasures of which he ly declared itself, which reduced him to the point of 
devoted most of his time. death. Grief, disappointment, and mortification preyed 

During the fifteen years that Italy was governed by on his health ; ana this malady has never since ceased 
the French, the Pope’s temporal sovereignty was in to afflict him at intervals. It is said he has received 
abeyance ; and in retribution for the long period that the viaticum, or extreme unction, no less than a dozen 
Gaul was ruled by a Roman Prefect, when the Impe- times since this revolution in his system, 
rial Caesars were masters of the world, the Roman states. At the last conclave, Cardinal della Sommaglia, from 
reduced to a province of the new empire, were obliged his advanced age, from his being Dean of the Sacra 
to submit to the degradation of receiving laws from a Collegio , and other circumstances, had great hopes of 
French Prefect, who resided in the Eternal City. He being elected to succeed Pius the 7th. A young rn»n 
relieved the Papal court from the troubles and anxiety seldom succeeds, fifty-five being the minimum ; and 
attendant on worldly concerns ; and Cardinal Gonsalvi, Della Genga, who had some years before been ap- 
the honorary tccretario di ttato , had a complete sine- pointed a Cardinal, was at that time not much more 
cure, or rather his functions were limited to tne cure of than sixty, gune a youth in their council of ancients, 
souls, having only the responsibility of those spiritual But, it is said, that he dexterously made an arrange- 
matters which the Pope, as head of the Catholic church, ment with his old friend Della Sommaglia, to pro- 
could not be divested of. mote the interests of one another, on condition that if 

The restoration of the Bourbon dynasty in France was either were elected Pope, the other should have the of- 
so important an event for his Holiness, that he imme- fice of Secretary of State. This is the only plausible 
diately sent Archbishop della Genga, to congratulate manner of accounting for the result of the election in 
Louis the 18th on his return to Paris; and in order not favour of the young Pope, and the nomination of the 
to relinquish an opportunity of obtaining as much influ- old Ultra-Minister of State. Leo the 12th, however, 
ence for the Holy See, by negotiation with the restored certainly owes his present elevated station in some men- 
monarch, as it had lost through the imperial usurper sure to his pleasing elegance of manner, and his hand, 
who preceded him, the Nuncio was instructed by the some, graceful person, which secured him many friends ; 
crafty and politic Gonsalvi, to endeavour to prevail upon and although a man of pleasure in early life, like Charles 
Louis to renounce those advantages which bad been se- the 10th, the present king of France, he is not only reform- 
cured to the Gallican church, by the famous concordat, ed, but more strait-laced and rigid in his conduct, 
and which even the powerful Louis the 14th could not than if he had been equally exemplary in his youth $ in 
obtain, although claimed driginally by him. It may be this respect they resemble all converts, who affect great- 
imagined that it was not from pure regard or friendship er austerity, and make less allowance for the faults of 
for the Nuncio della Genga, that his rival charged him others, than those who have never strayed from the path 
with a supposed impossible mission ; on the contrary, it of propriety. 

was more with a view to give a death-blow to his repu- Since the accession of his present Holiness, the VaR- 
tation as- a negotiator, for he was not without preten- can has been indebted to him for a vast increase to its 
sions, and his diplomatic skill and address were highly treasures in antiquities, literature, and the arts. Several 
vaunted in the Papal coteries. The result proved that collections of books, antiques, and curiosities, have been 
he enjoyed a reputation in this respect he did not de- lately purchased ; such as the Verentini, and Ranan- 
serve ; for, soon after his arrival in Paris, in 1814, dis- dini, and part of the Aldobrandini statues and relievL 
covering, to his great astonishment, that the Bourbon Leo is a liberal and enlightened patron of the arts ; be 
ministry was by no means averse to granting his de- has also continued the different public works common- 
mand, he quite lost his character as a dissimhlating, ced by Gonsalvi, added a cabinet of Mosaics to the Va- 
clever diplomatist, by dispatching a courier at once to tican Museum, and augmented the number of Tbeolo- 
Rome, acquainting Cardinal Gonsalvi with his candid gical Colleges. Although an effort was made by the 
opinion on the subject, and his well-founded hopes of ultra party to prohibit public Protestant worship in 
immediate success in the object of his mission. This Rome, it still is protected by the Court, and even a 
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guard allowed to sanction the English service ; an ines* 
timable advantage to the many foreign residents here. 

The Pope has, however, made himself unpopular, by 
restoring sanctuaries for assassins at Ostia, ana another 
unhealthy town, with a view of increasing their popu- 
lation, but, it is to be feared, at the imminent risk of 
travellers passing near them. Such asylums had been 
abolished for many years, and are now only partially 
restored, — for a abort time, it is to be hoped. 

To the influence of Cardinal della Sommaglia* may be 
attributed the measures now in contemplation, for 
founding a college on the same footing as the Sorbonne, 
a philological establishment, charged with the examina- 
tion of all literary works before they are printed. There 
can be little apprehension of any liberal works escaping 
the vigilant eyes of ecclesiastical censors. I believe his 
Holiness owes his unpopularity solely to his unfortunste 
choice of a minister, as the recollection of the beneficent 
and conciliatory Gonsalvi is still cherished by the Ro- 
mans with a sentiment of grateful affection, which the 
less congenial and intolerant government of his antiqua- 
ted successor has deepened and confirmed. 


POETRY OF GONZALO D1 BE R CEO. 


Nothing can be more humiliating to the pride of 
authorship, than to reflect how many names, that once 
seemed graven imperishably on the tablet of Fame, and 
were familiar as household words, are now almost totally 
obliterated and forgotten. Surely it might teach a les- 
son of humility to many living writers, to witness the 
unavailing efforts of the Antiquary to buoy above the 
waters of oblivion some “ frail memorial*’ of individuals, 
who, in their own belief, and that of their contempora- 
ries, stood high and dry beyond the most presumptuous 
swellings of its flood. 

The author, whose name is prefixed to this notice, 
appears to be one of those at whose expense this dis- 
agreeable lesson is furnished. Gonzalo di Berceo was 
born in the latter end of the twelfth century, and his 
writings rank next, in the order of time, to the ancient 
poem of the Cid. Even at this early period he display- 
ed no small share of that fecundity for which his coun- 
trymen afterwards became proverbial. Thirty thousand 
of his verses are still preserved ; and although the mate- 
rials of his history are scanty, an opinion may be form- 
ed of his popolarity, and of tbe influence he exerted on 
the literature of his country, from the fact, that he ori- 
ginated a style of versification called “ Versos de arte 
mayor,” which was esteemed the most lofty then known, 
and continued in use for two centuries. It is true that 
later critics, who have noticed tbe productions of this 
author, have been exceedingly niggard of praise ; but 
we have the testimony of Don Tomas Sanchez, who has 
done much for the ancient poetry of Spain, besides the 
obvious improvement of the language in Di Berceo’s 
hands, to set off against their opinion. Sisraondi, in 
particular, might perhaps have spoken with less severity 
of our poet, had ne considered that it was scarcely fair 
to try the merits of productions of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the standard of the nineteenth. We have en- 
deavoured to render the following short poem as nearly 
as possible in the spirit and manner of the original, and 
have only to beg the reader to bear in mind, that it was 
not composed in an age when poetical epithets and 
images were all cut and dry, requiring only to be ar- 
ranged in rows of a certain length to produce a poem. 
We may also state, that our poet was a monk ; and 
this circumstance probably accounts for the chief omis- 
sion discoverable in the following lines ; for, had the 


• Thissupwannuttod poUthlsn has since hem iUmb w ri from 


rules of his order permitted his introducing a “ help 
meet for him” into we paradise he describes, few would 
be disposed to sneer at his picture : 

It fell upon ane tyme, as I, Gonzale di Berceo hight, 

Wals wendyng on my wearye wayes in pilgrimme guyse ydlght. 
That I espyde ane fayre grene mead, wi' lustye flouris ycladde, 
Ane place, I trow, that weel mot mak ane heavye hiurte right 
gladde. 

The littel flouris evrichone, o' perfume redolente# 

Zteldit grit plesaunce to the ee, an* to the harie contents t 
On evrich *yde dere chrystella fountes in streim# were wellin' out, 
Quhoes waters xnylde in winter were, and cool in summer's 
droughte. 

The meid enamelet see fayre, the odoures passing sweit. 

An* the shadows of grit trees, that made ane sheltere mylde and 
melt, 

Solacet me, that I forgat my greifs and travallle sore, 

Och I mid soche balmle fleagrande mot ane man live evermore l 

Ane haunte o’ soche delyte to see, 'twas ne’er my lot, I wis, 

Wi' odoures salt an' savourie, an’ shades aae calme as this s— 

My cloake I cast asyde, intente to loll luxuriously 
Upon the grassie velvet 'neath ane goodlie spreadand tree. 

An* there as I wals lyand ray earn dldde alle forfeit. 

For divert birddet were carolyng in harmonic most swetes 
No instrument of mantle's ingyne mot mate that melodie, 

Soche duke ooncorde no nevir wals thy worke, humanity* ( 

An* men an* birdis als manie as hither ehaadt straye 
Toke o' the flouret als mania as they mot tak awaye; 

But nevir o’ that meid coulde they spulsie the glore or sheen. 

For evir anone sprang three or four for one that plucket had 
been*. 

R. F. R* 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. YI. 

[When politics are inddentally alluded to in these letters, it is not 
the writer's wish to indicate any party bias, but merely to state 
foots which oome under his own observation.] 

The war of politics continues to rage, and with in- 
creased violence. The sacred pale of friendship is be- 
ginning to be invaded here, even here, in reflecting, dis- 
passionate England, and the Catholic Question bids fair 
to become as fruitful a source of social discord as the 
memorable case of Queen Caroline. The very men who 
have hitherto taken pride in displaying a philosophic 
indifference to all discussions connected with modes of 
belief, are gradually doffing their neutrality, and ranging 
themselves around the banner dearest to the sympathies 
and recollections that in early life found their way to 
the hea* It is quite surprising to me, that any two 
sensible mortals of opposite opinions should think of 
wasting argument upon the matter $ for of the innume- 
rable disputations which I have had the misfortune to 
witness, I never knew an instance of conviction being 
produced, or any thing but more obstinate assertion, 
wider disagreement, ana a fiercer form of advocacy. My 
curiosity was gratified last week by seeing the effect of 
an election with its most anti-classical attendants, upon 
tbe University of Oxford — the “ holy, stedf&st, and de- 
mure” Alma Mater of so many august names, that, like 
the bright embellishments of an illuminated MS., lend 
lustre to the records of British literature. Alas ! for 
learning, the Oxford election was much like every other, 
with the exception that a great proportion of the voters 
seemed to act from a fixed political principle, though 
not a few were guided by motives, such as are supposed 
to influence the independent electors of the boroughs, un- 
der the special patronage of that upright Anglo- Israel- 
ite, Sir Manasseh Massch Lopez. One fact is as cer- 
tain as any fact can be, that the preceptress of bis scho- 
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lastic hours has dissolved the ties that bound her to Ro- 
bert Peel. Nothing could surpass the bitterness with 
which he was mentioned during the contest with Sir R. 
H. Inglis, and the persons who voted for his return 
shrunk from his defence. No man cried, “ Ood bless 
him !”— His reputation as a public character seems 
equally to have fallen on the tranquil margin of the 
Isis, as on the populous banks of the Thames. 

During my stay in Oxford, I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing that a spirit of reformation in literary matters was 
gaining ground in the University. It is said, that “ old 
things will be done away," and though all things will 
not become new, still it is expected that much of the 
cumbrousness of ancient notions will be thrown off, and 
be superseded by modern ideas of elegance and utility. 
In despite of the horror entertained for the lighter pub- 
lications by the sages of the classics, Oriel has produced 
a Quarterly Review, and the Oxford Literary Gazette is 
announced for the 13th of March. I grieve to find that 
the first number of the Review does no credit to Blanco 
White nor his contributors. It is of a verity a most 
pithless and pointless periodical. Its first paper especi- 
ally, would disgrace an Etonian, as an experiment of 
skill in essay-writing. Blanco must abandon politics 
and polemics, and look to his editorial duties, if he cares 
for the success of the work under his charge. Of the 
Oxford Literary Gazette, I am inclined to augur most 
auspiciously. Its editor is a scholar and a gentleman, 
with solid and extensive acquirements, and totally free 
from prejudice of any kind. He is to be supported by 
the flower 1 of the University, and a part of the accredited 
authorship of the metropolis. One fair and ample field 
lies before him in the treasures of literature, that are bu- 
ried in the unsunned recesses of the magnificent Bod- 
leian library, and other great collections. To explore 
these, and to make a tasteful and judicious use of the fruit 
of research, would go far to command the prosperity 
essential to the continuance of the undertaking.— A. 
highly competent Oxonian from your side of the 
Tweed has taken Sir Philip Sidney under his protec- 
tion, and his work, which is about to issue from the 
press, promises to form a valuable addition to the list 
of good old English books. It contains much that is 
new and interesting. 

The Theatres are inexpressibly infelicitous in their 
dramatic novelties — “ Monsieur Mallet,** owing to the 
finished acting of Matthews, is the most attractive of 
all the late productions. — A play, in three acts, by 
Kenney and M orton, has been produced at Drury-Lane, 
supported by the strength of tne company in every de- 
partment Its chief characteristics are obscenity and 
stupidity. Its name is the “ Battle of Pultowa,” and 
a piece under the same title was brought out almost at 
the same time at Covent-Garden. I leave to other cri- 
tics to say which deserves the palm of excellence. The 
genius of Burke— the inventor of a new crime — has been 
commemorated at the Surrey Theatre. Pitch plasters are 
expected to extinguish cigars, and I understand, from 
good authority, that Mr Joseph Hume never quits Bry- 
anstone- square for St Stephens, without adopting the 
precautionary measure of wrapping a sevenfold fence of 
silk or fleecy hosiery — I cannot exactly say which— 
around the seat of financial eloquence. 


FINE ARTS. 


THXED EXHIBITION OF PICTURES AT THE SCOT- 
TISH ACADEMY. 

(First Notice .) 

The picture which above all others arrests and re- 
tains the attention in this Exhibition is Etty’s “ Judith.” 
It is a bold and noble production, full of the fire and 


spirit of genius. Most of those who have written about 
this picture have called it “ Judith and Holofemes ;** 
but by a reference to the catalogue they would have 
found that the artist himself entitles it simply “ Judith.*' 
This he has not done unadvisedly, for though every one 
must admire the painting as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that Judith is the object of leading interest, 
and that upon her the painter has been most anxious to 
exhaust all his powers. Judith, it is evident, would 
make a splendid picture by herself, but Holofernes 
would not ; for he only serves to illustrate the heroine. 
We look upon the head, neck, and bust, together with 
the extended right arm of Judith, as a piece of painting 
which makes as near an approach to perfection as we 
believe the art to be capable of. We find it difficult to 
express as we wish our deep admiration of the skill with 
which Etty has succeeded in attaching to hia heroine a 
feeling of moral beauty and sublimity which no inferior 
mind could have cast round a female who was about to 
sever a human head from the body to which it belong- 
ed. He has done this in a manner so triumphant, the 
conception is so dignified, and the execution is so fear- 
less and magnificent, that all the small critics who go 
about the rooms poking their noses into the little groups 
of green trees, or the cattle pieces, or the family scenes, 
and who are very eloquent and learned upon such mat- 
ters, look quite bewildered and silly the moment 
they are talked to regarding what is probably the only 
picture really painted for immortality now exhibiting in 
Edinburgh. Etty soars an inconceivably loftier flight 
than such persons can comprehend. They know a good 
deal about the technicalities of the art, but they ore pro- 
foundly ignorant of all its higher attributes, its moral 
power, its poetry, its inspiration. Many little objec- 
tions have been started to the details of this picture, 
some of them perhaps correct, and others roost absurd. 
But who would stop to inquire whether or not J udith's leg 
was a shade too masculine, or the drapery over Holofer- 
nes a shade too glaring, when he felt the effect produ- 
ced by the tout ensemble pouring itself into his soul, and 
carrying away the feeble barrier of critical conceit, as 
the winter toreent carries away the straws and herbage ‘ 
lying in its course. This picture is a study for many | 
a. solitary hour. The upturned face of Judith, praying i 
silently and fervently, ere she ventures to thrust the | 
sword into the tabernacle of life,— those breathing lips 
upon which the sunlight falls, and from which we al- 
most hear the words, “ Strengthen me, O Lord God of 
Israel, this day ” — that queenlike form, radiant with the 
beauty and the strength of the luxuriant East, — and then 
the tyrant by her side, wrapt in an uneasy slumber full 
of wild dreams, his dark strong hair flowing on the 
couch behind, and already entwined in J udith’s left hand, 
that her aim may be the surer,— the whole arrangements, 
so simple, yet so complete, — only two figures, yet those 
two figures telling in themselves a history,— these are cir- 
cumstances which mark the master, and which he who 
does not perceive, and appreciate, and may forever 
renounce all hope of rising to eminence, either as a 
painter, poet, sculptor, or musician, destitute as he must 
be of those finer susceptibilities, which from the enjoy- 
ment lead one to the execution of what is great, beau- 
tiful, and sublime. We are glad to hear that the Aca- 
demy have purchased this picture, and that they have 
bespoken two others from the same artist. 

The picture which, after “Judith,” is most spoken 
of, is Martin’s u Deluge,” but it is no more to be com- 
pared to the Judith, than a tailor to Hercules. It is 
painted in a different style of art altogether, and both 
the style and the conception are as inferior as can well 
be conceived. The Deluge, it will be observed, is a sub- 
ject chilli possesses an inherent sublimity in itself, 
and the painter therefore must be an arrant ninny, who 
does not at least make something out of it. But Mar- 
tin's notions of the cause why the Deluge is subline, 
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appear to us very apocryphal, or at least much more 
adapted for vulgar and commonplace minds, than for 
those of higher cultivation, and gifted with more in tel. 
lectual discernment. He attempts to produce sublimity 
solely through the influence of terror, and terror too of 
the lowest and most unworthy kind — a mere dread of 
physical suffering. We have all heard of a puddle 
in a storm, and we must say, that Mr Martin's “ De- 
luge” reminds us a little of this phenomenon. There 
is a terrible deal of blustering, and melodramatic 
stamping and roaring in it, a tremendous quantity of 
thunder and lightning, a very blood-red sun, a particu- 
larly curious-looking comet, and a moon evidently dy- 
ing of fright ; then there arc waves lashing and splash- 
ing in all directions, water-spouts tumbling and grum- 
bling, clouds of a most portentous blackness, and last of 
all, millions of people congregated together on rocks, 
and in caves, squeezing and cramming, like flocks of 
sheep at a cattle-market $ and then over the whole is 
thrown a glimmering unearthly light, such as may be 
found in coal- pita, but which, in the present case, must 
be supposed to be the joint production of the aforesaid 
sun, moon, and comet. Now, Mr Martin should have 
known, that all this did not constitute sublimity, or at 
least, not that kind of sublimity which we look for in a 
representation of the Deluge — the most awful calamity 
which ever has overtaken, or ever will overtake, the ha- 
bitable globe. All this, however, it may perhaps be 
ssid, is matter of opinion, or rather of feeling, regarding 
what is most likely to excite emotions of sublimity. No 
doubt it is ; but we will go farther, and undertake to 
show, that nobody can feel greatly awe-struck on view- 
ing this production. In the first place, it requires two 
distinct points of sight. When we stand at tne proper 
distance for seeing the landscape part of the picture, the 
figures, which are very numerous, and very minute, can- 
not be recognised or distinguished ; and on the other 
hand, when we go near enough to examine*the living 
multitude, .the mountains and the waters become one 
black mass of confusion. Thus the general effect U di- 
vided, as it were, into two halves, and at least material- 
ly weakened, if not altogether destroyed. In the next 
place, there are far too many human beings still survi- 
ving. The statement may appear somewhat paradoxical, 
but it is nevertheless true, that it is impossible to sym- 
pathise with a great crowd, so much as with a few indi- 
viduals. A companionship in misery, takes off from its 
bitterness. The catastrophe of a piece, which we once 
saw performed in a provincial theatre, was the blowing 
up of a mine, by which about two dozen persons, upon 
the stage at the time, were supposed to be killed, and 
they fell down accordingly ; but the effect, so far from 
being tragic, was positively ludicrous. So it is in real 
life. Thousands are cut down on the day of battle, for 
whom we do not feel so much, as wc do for the one so- 
litary traveller murdered on the heath. Hence, with true 
taste, Poussin, in his fine quiet pictuie of the Deluge, 
which is now in the gallery of file Louvre, introduces 
only one or two human beings, on the top of what is 
evidently the last peak that still has its head above the 
waters. The attention is thus riveted on one object, and 
imagination is left to do the rest But Martin is parti- 
cularly anxious not to leave any thing for the imagina- 
tion, and he therefore brings millions together, all of 
whom are about to be swallowed up very speedily ; but 
as death is to be divided among so many, we have no 
engrossing feeling of its terrors in any individual in- 
stance. In the third place, the painter has chosen to re- 
present only one passion, as pervading the whole of this 
multitude, and that passion is terror,— either terror of 
the most abject and crouching kind, or terror which has 
mnk into despair, or terror which has produced mad- 
ness. This is not true to nature. Among to many thou- 
sands, there must have been some courageous spirits who 
could defy death,— there must have been not a few, to 


whom it was indifferent, perhaps welcome,— and surely 
there must h%ve been a portion, who, in the fervour of 
the love that filled their human bosoms, could forget its 
presence, and think only of each other, at least until the 
struggle came. It is a humiliating and unfair represen- 
tation of mankind, to suppose that the prospect of dis- 
solution, in whatever shape it might come, would have the 
effect of so entirely unhinging mental and moral energy. 
We do not like to see a vast mob of our fellow-creatures 
dying like the beasts who perish. In the fourth place, 
to convey any distinct idea of a flood that is to buTy a 
whole earth in water, it appears to ui necessary, that we 
should be placed upon a level, as it were, with the high- 
est points of refuge, to which the inhabitants of that 
earth could fly. Mr Martin has not done this. We 
are by no means so high up as we might be, for he shows 
us mountains and rocks which do not seem to be inac- 
cessible, yet which far overtop the ridge where he has 
placed the dramatis persona: of his picture. This js 
unskilful, for the spectator feels as if an attempt were 
made to cheat him into unnecessary sympathy, seeing 
that the artist might at least have given the people a 
better chance than he has chosen to do. This error, too, 
has the effect of making the whole scene appear more 
contracted than it should, or, in other words, of giving 
the storm too much of a mere local influence. It would 
not be difficult to point out several other defects in this 
painting, particularly the dreadful bad drawing of all the 
figures ; so bad, indeed, that they are monsters and not 
men ; and the heterogeneous mass of wild beasts huddled 
together among the human beings. ■ — But we have said 
enough to prove that, though a clever, it is an over- 
ambitious picture, and that from a misconception of the 
mode of treating it, the genius of the artist has not been 
able to cope with the magnitude of the subject ! 

We shall proceed to a consideration of the other paint- 
ingsVnext Saturday. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A REMEMBRANCE OF EIGHT YEARS. 

By Thomas Atkinson. 

A voice comes o’er the waves of Time, 

A sunbeam from behind the past ; 
Around my heart old feelings climb 
With tendrils fast ; 

While through the rainbow* drops of tears. 
Half bright, half sad — I scan eight years. 

Eight years ! — but little more than thrice 
That sum of time my life hath told ; 

And yet my heart, as with a voice, 

Says I am old. 

For o’er it crowding joys have stept, 

And griefii their trailing length have swept. 

Eight years ! — if by emotions strong 
We measured out the march of time, 
Then I can never live as long, 

Though seventy times the chime 
Of birth-day bells ring in my ear, — 

As that throng’d space of joy and fear. 

Yet ’tis but yesterday, ’twould seem, 

Since first I saw the queen-like form, 
Which, like the memory of a dream, 

In calm or storm. 

Hath haunted, ay, and bless’d me too, 

And given my web of life its hue. 
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Then from the priaon of my brrewt 
My heart first wing'd, and upon you 
At parting took its earliest rest ; 

And if it flew 

A moment thence, in pleasure’s search, 

It gladly sought again its perch. 

And there 'twill bide, if shelter meet 
And cloudless kindness keep it warm ; 
Till love hath left no pulse to beat, 

Or friendship can no longer charm : 

It rests 'twist you and Death ; and Fate 
May make that eighty years, or eight l 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES 

A new work, connected with that important branch of the 
Fine Arts, Gastronomy, is announced by Messrs. Cadcll A Co. It 
is to be entitled. The Practice of Cookery, by Mrs Dalgairnsi 
and will contain a complete system of practical cookery., express- 
ly adapted to the business of every-day life. 

We observe that the first volume of Mr Munray*s new WWi* 
The Family Library, is to make its appearance on the Slst of 
this month* The two first volumes are to contain a Life of 
Napoleon, and they will be followed, during the present year, 
with LtVes of General Wolfe, by Southey ; Cervantes, by Lock- 
harts General the Earl of Peterborough, by Sir Walter Scott ; 
Sir Isaac Newton, by Dr Brewsters Reginald Heber, Marlbo- 
rough, British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, and the Life 
and Reign of George III. Mr Murray also announces, for the 
same Work, a History of the Jews, a History of the English Re- 
formers, Lives of the English Philosophers, a History of the Bri- 
tish Empire in India, Elements of Botany, and the Life of Alex- 
ander the Great, by the Rev. John Williams. 

lit Murray is likewise about to publish a series of volumes un- 
der the title of Family Poets and Family Dramatists, — another 
aeries under the title of the Farmer's Library, the first part of 
whieh will contain a History of the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of British Agriculture,— and in a separate form. Lives of 
Beiisarius, by Lord Mahon, and of Sir Thomas Monro, by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig,— the Plays of Shirley, with Notes by the late 
William Gifford,— A Series of Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society, by the indefatigable Robert Southey,— 
Lectures on Sculpture, by John Flaxmaa,— the Ancient Geo- 
graphy of Asia, as connected with the route of the Ten Thou- 
sand and the expedition of Alexander, by the Rev. John Wil- 
liams,— a Botanical Miscellany by Professor Hooker, to be puh. 
lbhed in quarterly parts,— Travels in die Morea, by Colonel 
Leake,— the Descent into Hell, a poem,— and many other works, 
which Mr Murray seems to have greater facilities for publishing 
than we have for enumerating. 

A novel, entitled Ecaitd, Is to appear in a few days. The story 
is chiefly confined to the dangers which assail young Rn g»thm«m 
in the Saloons of Paris. 

Mr Bucke, author of that very pleasing and Instructive work, 
(these epithets are of our own choosing, and therefore not mere 
humbug,) the Beauties, Harmonies, and Subftmltles of Nature, 
is about to publish a Tragedy, entitled Julio Romano. 

Mr Mill’s Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, on 
which he has been employed for several years, is now nearly ready 
for the press. 

The Casket, a Miscellany consisting of original Poems, is an- 
nounced for early appearance. It is to be published by subscrip- 
tion, for the relief of a fkmily that has seen better days, and is to 
contain contributions from Joanna Baillie, Bowles, Crabbe, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Hemans, Hook, L. E. L., MUman, Mitford, 
Montgomery, Moore, Opie, Prated, Rogers, Sotheby, Wordsworih, 
Ac., and also some unpublished Poems of BarbauM, Byron, den- 
ning, and Heber. 

Mr W. Carpenter, author of the Sdentia Biblioa, Ac., has in 
the press, in one large volume 8vo# Popular Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation. 

Mr W. Jones, author of the History of the Waldenses, Ac. has 
in the press a Christian Biographical Dictionary, comprising the 
lives of such persons in every country, and in every age, since the 
revival of literature, as have distinguished themselves by their 
talents, their sufferings, or their virtues. The work may be ex- 
pected to appear in the course of next month. 


Ixpeovid System of Education.— We have been fmni 
with an early copy of the Second Edition of Professor Pillaaf 
Letters on Elementary Education. We are happy to psmiTi 
that amongst other additions, it contains a postscript, in which us 
given additional illustrations of the subject, and answers, of s 
most conclusive kind, to the different objections which hsvt bm 
rta te d to the sentiments contained in the letters. We may cm 
long have occasion to allude to this work again. 

Fins Aits. — Turner, the accomplished lan dsca p e painter, has 
just returned from a long visit to Rome, and has brought with 
him, it is said, some fine specimens of his own talents, which 
many consider at present unrivalled in a mixture of the imagina- 
tive with the real in landscape painting. 

Theatrical Gosrip.— Miss Paton, the English “Queen of Song," 
as she is called, has returned to Covent Garden, and has, as usual, 
been received with great applause.— We understand that Mias Isa- 
bella Paton, now in Edinburgh, is shortly to commence ana* 
gageroent at Dublin.— Macready has been playing to crowded 
houses at Newcastle.— Some information on the subject of Thes- 
tricals will be found in the letter of our London Correspondent— 
We are happy to announce the return of more auspicious dayi, 
or rather nights, to the Theatre Royal here. “ The Recruiting 
Officer " has been revived in excellent style. The Sergeant Kite 
of Murray, and the Thomeu Appletree of Stanley, are twsts sfso 
ordinary kind. The house is now in general much better flflsd. 
This is greatly to be attributed to the ear which the fa s hion ab le 
circles have given to the strong appeal that has been made to then , 
thffugh the medium of the press. We hope the manager will 
spare'" £0 exertions to merit the patronage he is now receiving. 
We are gla4 to perceive that the “ Beaux Stratagem," one of the 
delightfi&of aU comedies, is in preparation. 
k WeekiM^ L i8T of Performances. 

Fe6>53 — March 6. 

Sat. Charles XII., Mr * The Xoyadct. 

Mon. The Recruiting Officer, $<F he CrUie ' . ^ ^ a- 
Tubs. Charles XII., Youth, Love FoUy ' ♦ *** Mg**** 

W bo. The Recruiting Officer, $ Car%°* SkU ‘ < 

Thujl Charlet XII., The Lancers, Sf fFJf Bfl# * 

Fbi* The Recruiting Officer, Sf BottlcY&Q' i 


• TO OUR READERS. V 
Thb distinguished success which has attended* 
Litubary Journal has made it necessary 
Edition of the whole of the First Part, wliich is , . 

may be had at the Publishers. To those who wiJ/ 
sets to be made up into volumes every haslf-yearT? 
cation is recommended. Vat. far ft 

Part Fourth of the Edimbubbi Lxtbjla*y Joust/ ** 
bruary 1839, is now ready. * 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. L . 

Ws shall be glad to receive from << A. C. R.," a pagLJfggg 
Institution of an Astronomical Chair in Edinburgh.-SL^f 
continue unwilling to enter into any controversy on the 
Ossian’s Poems, more especially as the work to which ouCI 
spoodent alludes, although printed, appears never to havdE 
published at all.— We return our best thanks to “ R. C." ofst 
verness, for his attention i his communications are in types. { 
We like !the two old airs sent us from the ** of the Car; 
ran i” M The Lass of Carron Side" shall have a place in the 1M 
tcrary Journal.— “ The Ruined Merchant” is not one of the mol 
successful of its author's efforts ; we shall be glad to hear from 
him soon again. Does ho ever try prose ?— We shall be happy to 
receive, from “ Siam" of Glasgow, the prose sketches he offers.— 
“ M. N.” of Glasgow, «« C. H." of Aberdeen, the song beginning,, 
“ We*re Scotia's sons," and the song by •« B." will not suit us.— 
** Bonny wee Lily" shall have a place. 

We have been amused by observing that a rejected contributor! 
to the Edinburgh Literary Journal has been making uae of the ’ 
columns of a provincial newspaper to point out what he con- I 
ceives to be one or two chronological inaccuracies in our review ' 
of Koch's •* Revolutions of Europe." The same motive which 
has made him anxious to find an opportunity for venting his 
spleen, has made him willing to overlook the distinction between i 
the spirit and the letter of the passage to which he alludes. Wc 
have not at present time to explain this distinction to him, nor do I 
we think it necessary, well knowing that rejected contributors are I 
rarely the moat impartial judges. 

We observe among our advertisements of this day, the prospeo J 
tus of a new literary periodical, on which we shall take the liberty I 
of making a few observations next week. I 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 18S9« Price 6d. 


A WMW WORDS CONCERNING OCR OWN 
AFFAIRS. 


On readers would observe among the Advertisements 
in the Edinburgh Literary Journal of last Saturday, 
the Prospectus of a periodical work, which, it is said, 
is to commence soon, on a plan somewhat similar to our 
own. To any thing like a lair, manly, and straight-for- 
ward competition, coming from a respectable and efficient 
quarter, we could have no objection ; but, on the contrary, 
would rather rejoice In H, as it would be the means of 
keeping us constantly on the alert, and of exciting us to 
still higher exertion. We are sorry to say that, from 
all we can peroeire, this is not the nature of the opposi- 
tion now announced. The success which has attended 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal since its commence- 
ment is well known. The circulation of every number has 
ooosMstabtr exceeded fifteen hundred copies, whilst that 
of aevsn^lMgtendad to up wa r ds oft wehty-flve 
IflMppWMitRiKd e stshUs hed rfrtttfatfeft unnsyi 
gnat p soportlou of the most respectable AuniCes both in 
Edinburgh and throughout the country ; and its present 
prosperity cannot hut be considered an evidence that the 
promises held out in the Prospectus, both with regard to 
the contributions of authors of celebrity, and the neat 
and classical appearance of the work In all its typogra- 
phical details, hare not been belied. It may indeed be 
eonddsntly affirmed, that in none of the periodicals of 
the day will so many eminent names be found conjoined 
as have already graced the pages of the Literary Jour- 
nal. The pdbllc have not allowed this fact to pass un- « 
bserved or unrewarded ; and a weekly increase of sub- 
jcrlban has been the result. 

It is disagreeable to speak thus pointedly of our own 
success ; but we have been induced to do so in order to 
vindicate our readers, our contributors, and ourselves, from 
a grossly erroneous and most uujustifiable insinuation 
In the Prospectus to which we have alluded. The first 
sentence in that Prospectus is the following ; — “ The 
purpose and value of a Journal conducted on the ex- 
cellent plan of the London Literary Gazette , containing 
critical notices of New Works, and forming a com pend 
of general literature, are so universally understood, as to 
renddf exposition superfluous.’* A few lines farther on 
it is said,— “ It must be considered rather extraordinary, 
that in a city so distinguished, no work of the kind bow 
projected should hare hitherto existed.” The end meant 
to be gained by this s tat em ent is sufficiently obvious; 
but the hopes of success must be deader indeed, when it 
Is thought ne c es sary by the conductors of a new work to 
j have recourse at the Yery outset to so glaring an attempt 
[ to delude the public. Had they chosen to say boldly at 
tenets that, though tha Edinburgh Literary Journal 
it* circulation was said to b e 


extensive,— though the reception it had met with had 
been unusually favourable,— and though its contributors 

had been so numerous and respectable, yet that they 

the Proprietors and Editor of the projected Literary Ga- 
zette— looked upon it as a very weak and trashy publica- 
tion, or as a very dull and heavy one, or as a very su- 
perficial and trifling one, or as a very uncandid and un- 
gentlemanly one,— the statement would have been 
straight-forward and distinct; and though we should 
of course have smiled at its absurdity, we should not 
have felt contempt for its cunning. We augur no- 
thing generous, or manly, or talented,— we anticipate no 
honest rivalry and fair emulation from persons thus at- 
tempting to deny tbe existence of the only periodical in 
Scotland which really stands in the way of their new 
design, and the established success of which renders 
theirs comparatively useless. 

We have afforded their prospectus, however, the best 
circulation it could have, by giving it a place in our 
own columns, and as most of our leaders have, no 
doubt, perused It, we think h right to say a few words 
concerning it, with the avowed and express purpose of 
showing that the projected Gazette will be a feeble copy 
of the Literary Journal, which has bad the merit of 
overcoming all tbe difficulties attending the introduction 
of such a work into Scotland, and which, having pre- 
occupied the ground, will not be easily driven from Us 
position. 

The Prospectus of the projected Gazette is evidently 
founded on the Prospectus of the Literary Journal, 
which was issued some months ago, and noticed in very 
laudatory terms by the Editor of Blackwood's Magazine 
for November. The present composition is divided into 
nearly the same heads, and several of the phrases used 
are precisely similar. This is of little consequence, did 
it not serve as an additional proof that nothing is to be 
attempted in the Gazette which has not been previously 
done in the Literaey Journal. There is no novelty 
whatever in the plan ; and the only question which re- 
mains is, how far the resources of the Gazette may be 
expected to be at all comparable with those of tbe Jour- 
nal. This question is very soon answered, and in a 
manner which puts the projected Gazette in a particu- 
larly ludicrous point of view. Though the present be 
only our eighteenth Number, the Literary Journal 
can already boast of contributions from Professor 
Wilson— J. G. Lockhart — The Ettrick Shepherd 
— William Tennant — Professor Gillespie — Allan 
Cunningham — James Sheridan Knowles- Dr 
Mo&khead— Dr Mimes— Robert Chambers — Wil- 
liam Kennedy- The Author of “ Tales of a Pil- j 
grim”— John Paterson— Thomas Atkinson— Tho- ! 
mas Aird— Francis Grant of Kilgrastok — Dr 
Ainbue, Author of “ Materia Iadlca— Alexander 
Balfour, Author of “ Contemplation, 1 * and “ Charac- 
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ers omitted in Crabbc's Parish Roister— John Par- 
ser Lawson, Author of the “ Life and Times of Arch- 
bishop Laud— The Author oh “ The Ofenino or 
the Sixth Seal”— Mrs Grant or Lagqan— and the 
Authoresses or the “ Odd Volume,” u Tales and 
Legends,” &c. To these might be added several highly 
respectable members of the Church, the Bar, and of the 
Medical Profession, but whose names, as thej prefer to 
write anonymously, it is unnecessary to mention. Such 
are the persons who have supported, and vrho do sup- 
port, the Edinburgh Literary J ournal ; yet, the Pros- 
pectus under consideration pretends ignorance of its 
very existence, and, of course, an equal ignorance of 
the contents of Blackwood t Magazine for November, in 
which is to be found the passage we have copied in the 
note below.* 

But, passing over this very lamentable attempt at 
ignorance on the part of the conductors of the project- 
ed Gazette, it becomes a subject of rather carious in- 
quiry who their contributors are to be? The .Prospec- 
tus informs us, very properly, that they will affect no 
“ boastful pretensions of ways or means,” and make no 
“ empty parade of names ;” but anfortunately it goes on 
immediately to betray the secret, that their troops, being 
mastered, amount to three ! There is “ a rush of 
three,” as they say, in the green-room when the house is 
particularly thin. The names of this formidable trio 
are, — Thomas De Quincey, Delta, and Mr Crichton ! 
Against Mr De Quincey we have nothing whatever to 
say ; he is a scholar and a gentleman ; but how many 
columns will he write in tho Gazette monthly , and how 
long will he continue to unite at ait? Delta at times 
produces very sweet verses. As to Mr Crichton, it will 
be necessary to inform our readers that his lucubrations 
appear occasionally in a newspaper called, “ The Satur- 
day Evening Poet,” that he is the translator from the 
French (not a very difficult language) of Koch's Revo- 
lutions of Europe, and that he is the author of Lives of 
Converts from Infidelity, a work which was so univer- 
| sally disliked, that it wellnigh terminated the existence 
altogether of that excellent publication, Constable’s Mis- 
cellauy, in which it appeared. It may further be added, 
that this Mr Crichton is to be the Editor of the project- 
ed Gazette, and that he has thought it prudent, (not- 
withstanding his modesty,) to allow his own name to be 
introduced into the Prospectus along with those of his 
two contributors. The sum total, thus obtained, is a 
list of three ; but casting his eyes from the pages of the 
Literary Journal to the yet unborn columns of the 
Gazette, Mr Crichton probably felt the full force of the 
poet’s prayer— 

“ Of the three hundred grant but three 

To make a new Thermopylu.” 

In the play of “ Caius Gracchus,” Vettius is defended 
from an unjust accusation by Gracchus, who thus peaks 
of his accusers :— 

“ But, say they, * We have witnemes against Usl a 
N ame them !— Who stands the first upon the list? 


• “ North.— Here, James, is one of the best, because most bu- 
siness-like Prospectuses I ever read— of a new Weekly Periodi- 
cal, about to be published in Edinburgh, in the middle of No- 
vember— The Edinburgh Literary Journal. From what 1 
know of the Editor, a gentleman of talent, spirit, and perseve- 
rance, I foretell the book will prosper. 

Shephbbd.— I shall be glad o' that, for ana gets tired o' that 
eternal soun’ — Blackwood’s Magaseen— Blackwood's hUgaseen— 
darnin' in ane’s lugs, day and night, a' life-long. 

North.— One does indeed.**— Nodes Ambrotiana In Bfaeb- 
woods Magazine Jbr November 1818. 


A Client.— I’ll oppose to him a Senator. 

Who next ? A Slave.— Set down a Roman Knig ht. 
Who follow* last? The sersopf efts Qhtfpr. 

I’ll place a Tribune opposite to him ! 

How stand we now ? Which weighs the heavier? 

Their Questor’s servant, or my Tribune ? — Thdr 
Stave, or my Roman Knight?— Their Client, or 
My Senator?— Now, call your witnesses !” 

We shall favour Mr Crichton with anew version of 
this passage:— 

“ But, says he, * We have witnesses against him.* 

Name them !— Who stands the first apen the list? 

The Opium-Eater. — I’ll oppose to him 
Wilson, Gillespie, Lockhart, and Morehead. 

Who next ? Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine- 
Set down the Ettrick Shepherd, Tennant, Kisawtas, 
Malcolm, Park, Kennedy, and Cunningham. 

Who follows last ? - One Crichton, who has done 
Koch into English, and wrote Lives of Converts.— 

I'll put a cipher opposite to him ! 

How stand we now ? Which weighs the heavier I 
Their Opium-liker, or my opium-haters? 

Their single Delta, or my band of poets ? 

Their K och- translating Crichton, or my cipher ? 

Now call your witnesses !” 

We recommend this parody to the attentive and sertens 
perusal of the conductors and proprietors of the prnjstait 
Gazette. 

In thus exposing ths impertinence ef these ssiikhhn. 
we are happy to carry the reflection along with u% that 
we arb making no wanton or ungenerous attack, hut only 
repelling, with what ws know will be felt by the public 
to be proper spirit, an insult they base attempted to mst 
upon our contributors and ourselves and indirectly up to 
our readers. We eschew personality of any sort; but 
we have a pleasure in stifling in the very birth all un- 
provoked aggression ; whilst we know tint, throughout 
the country, it will only have the effect ef making our 
numerous readers stand the firmer by ns. We h s pe ws 
have as yet gone on together not unplemaatly : and we 
can* assure them that, notwithstanding the 
have already made for their gratification, wo 
our labours as comparatively only commencing^ and art 
every day strengthening aur resources, and preparing to 
bring new reinforcements into the field. 

In the Prospectus of the projected Gazette we are in- 
formed that opinions on books will, in all cases, to pro- 
nounced with freedom and impartiality, u founded in- 
clusively on the merits of the author.” This is a highly 
proper principle ; how for it will be acted on has yet la 
be proved. Our reude ts will perhspa recollect that, in 
the Prospectus of the Lrkraay Journal, a similar pro- 
mise of the “strictest impartiality ” was mad* “which 
would give way to no private interest* whatever- 0 Wa 
venture, without hesitation, to appeal to thacritkal na- 
ticss which have already appeared in our page%a*edhu4- 
fog undeniable proof that this promlae has been kept. Wa 
are alas abto~tv vnsntisu another cirwimstahto whish 
strongly corroborates the foot, that ws are, and, sriito, 
ever shall be, snpcctar to “thorn Influential or wwrmsry 
considerations which occasionally bias and degrads the 
spirit of periodical criticism.” On applying, 
our publishers, a few days sgo^ (as is usual whh 
a new work makes its appearance,) to Mr Bl a c k wood , 
for a copy of the “ S hepherd 's Calendar,” by Hogg, wo 
wore not a little surprised to receive from that honhsel 
ler an intimation, in writing, that be canid not osaspty 
with the request, and that be declined se ndin g any 
more of his publications, “ on account of the %m m hi e h 
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mu made of Mr BaUantyne's work." It it tuuMoeoary 
It mukaramy oomment upon this conduct. Its evident 
meaning 1% that naif— we consent to petit every one of 
Mr Blackwood 1 * publication* wo ahali nfedw no aup- 
port from him ! Whether correct or not, our strictures 
upon Mr BaHantyne'a kook worn made heoestly and con- 
ackntioualp; and surely Mr Blackwood moat perceive, 
that praise would very soon cease to possess any valuer 
were h to be lavished indiscriminately. Mr Blackwood 
himself will ultimately Come to confess, that a laudatory 
notice of any of his puMIcatkmt in the LmiAST Jour- 
nal is of infinitely more value than it would have been 
had we sacrificed for his favour the independence of our 
own judgment. We feel confident, that publishers in 
Alton will not misinterpret our motives, when we deem 
it nseeamry to speak severely of any work. Towards 
then we have the mss* friendly feelings; and the prin- 
ciples upon which was act are those which, in the long 
ran, must redound most to their advantage. Of course, 
wo shall notice Mr Blackwood’s publications as usual, 
mud speak of them invariably as we think they deserve. 

There is only one other matter to which we wish to 
allude, before ceasing to talk of our own affairs. The 
projected Gazette is to be “ printed on a sheet equal in 
Mae to the largest literary paper in Britain and the 
price of each Number is to be 8d. unstamped, or la. 
■tamped. This is injudicious, for two reasons. In the 
first pl a ce, Edinburgh is not the head-quarters of British 
Liftcratui* and therefore does not supply an editor with 
the same quantity of interesting and really valuable ns. 
turiale for a work ef this sort as Loudon. If a certain 
Mas oi shea* therefore, be found sufficiently large in Lon- 
dss, u rise somewhat smaller will be found equally ee 
in Edinburgh. It is true that any extent of paper may 
he covered; hut some regard ought to be had to the 
qjlldfcf as well as to the quantity ; and a careful selection 
wf What is good is much to be preferred to a careless pro* 
fission of what is mediocre. But, in the next place, the 
pvqjeeted Gaaetta will have much more the appearance 
oi a newspaper, than of a work like the Ljtxrart Jodr- 
l, which is lobe bound every half-year into handsome 
wolumea. In a newspaper, every thing must be of 
ephemeral interest ; and consequently men of talent rare. 
If c hoos e to entomb their compositions in its columns. 
It ha* on the contrary, been all along one of the leading 
objects of the proprietors of the Litirjut Journal, to 
give the contents of their work a standing value and im- 
portance, by throwing them into a form, which combines 
a facility of weekly circulation with the half-yearly pub- 
lication of a handsome volume, rendered valuable by con- 
taining articles of permanent interest, from a considera- 
ble proportion of the most celebrated men of the day. 
An exceedingly convenient shape and price are the result 
oi this arrang em en t ; and if the size is somewhat lem 
than the London poriodimls of a rimikr kind, the rate 
af charge is ooaapsTitivriy lower. Th* L on d on Literary 
Q awtt o estates, in 14 pages, (allowing the remaining 
S p ag es lege for advert is ement*) SB^tOO word* which, 
divided by Sd., (the price of the Gazette,) gives 5150 
w ord s far each penny. The Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
I wal contain* In 14 page* (allowing the remaining 2 pages 
to go far adv e rtisement*) 19,600 word* which, divided 
by 8d., (the price of the Journal,) gives 5966 words for 
each penny, or 116 words more for each penny than the 
I London Literary Gazette. It should also be noticed, 
that although only two pages of advertisements are aet 
aside in each of these above statement* the London LL 
tsrary Gazette contains frequently three or four page* 
which, of soon* reduoeetbequaatity of literary matter ; 


wherea* the advertising department ofthe Edinburgh 
Liter art Journal la distinctly limited to two page* 
All these things being considered, we feel ourselves 
most unapproachably secure in the position we have al- 
ready taken ; and having now frankly and fearlessly de- 
veloped the system upon which we are determined to 
proceed, we leave the projected Gazette in the hands of 
Mr Crichton, and the worthy Couverta who may like 
to tango themes! roo under his banner; whit* hnsfinf 
far aieof^ we pursue our way 

"in maiden meditation, faacy free.** 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Shepherd?* Calendar. By James Hogg, Author 

of “ The Queen’s Wake,” Ac. Two volume* 

Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1829. 

This book is exactly what it pretends to be. It Is a 
Shepherd’s Calendar, or register of all the remarkable 
scenes and events of agricultural and rural life, set 
down in plain and homely language, without the most 
distant attempt at fine writing or fashionable decora- 
tion* Every thing in these volumes is invested with 
the ml, substantial, and existing attributes of a shep- 
herd’s condition. The picture may not be altogether 
so pleasing or classical as others into which a more sen- 
timental and poetical tone is introduced ; but it is a thou- 
sand times truer to nature, and i* on that account, 
more vivid and graphic. Hogg has seen what he de- 
scribe* and might safely add magna partfuL He en- 
joys, therefore, a double advantage. The man of gr- 
nius may, do doubt, sit-down in his dose* and conjure 
up to his mind's eye a thousand beautiful traits of pas- 
toral society and manners, — s thousand lovely Valleys 
and green hill side* alive with the bleatinga of a thou- 
sand flocks j — he may see the maiden trip forth over the 
morning dew, with the freshness of the dawn upon her 
cheek ; or, in the holier sunset hour, he may hear her 
singing like a bird to the stream, that makes a melody 
as innocent as her own ; and, giving his thoughts a lo- 
cal habitation and a name, he m*y send them forth over 
the land, to win the applause of many a gentle heart, 
and to beguilo the delighted reader into a momentary 
forgetfulness of the numerous frailties and imperfections 
that ding round humanity, whether in the cottage or 
the palace. But the Ettrick Shepherd, and they who, 
like him, are personally acquainted with all the phases 
of a shepherd’s life, perceive at once that these are only 
the dreaming visions of a willing enthusiast. They are 
tales to bo told, but they are not things to be seen. 
Hogg’s strong mind, and more accurate knowledge, re- 
ject such illusive colouring ; he refuses to dip his pen- 
cil in the rainbow, when about to p tint the common 
shape* of earth. Not that he is backward in perceiving 
many of those finer lights and shade* that are cogniza- 
ble only to the eye of genius. Throughout the whole 
of these two volumes we are continually meeting with 
touches of nature, and little acddental pieces of pathos, 
and sentiment, and sublimity, and piety, which prove 
that the writer has a soul within him, and which lift 
bit pages far out of the ranks of the vulgar and the un- 
inspired. 

The leading characteristic of the work is a strong 
and racy delineation of all the care* pleasure* anxie- 
ties, comforts, occupation* amusement* and supersti- 
tions of the shepherd life. In many of the sketeses 
there is a great deal of dry broad humour ; and the chief 
merit of aU of them is, that the reader is made to feel 
that in every page it set down, forcibly and well, what 
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shepherds actually do, say, think, and believe. It is 
true, that there is occasionally a good deal of vulgarity 
and coarseness in the style, which, by fastidious critics, 
will, perhaps, be considered excessively disagreeable; 
but to us it seems to be a natural part of the subject, 
for the Ettrick Shepherd has no idea of putting 
white kid gloves on a swain who has been holding the 
plough all day, or of sending for some of Gianetti’s 
rouge, or Clireheugh's French fronts, for the behoof of 
those sturdy damsels who officiate as e» e-milkers, hay* 
workers, and harvest-shearers. The Shepherd is not 
afraid to qtll things by their right names. He disdains 
the fopperies of fashionable society, but he is not inde- 
licate ; — vulgar he may be, if vulgarity is to be judged 
of by the standard established at Almack's. It strikes 
us, indeed, that Hogg has a much greater respect for 
a man, than for a gentleman, which is, to be sure, a 
terribly democratic*! notion, but in a shepherd and a 
poet may, perhaps, be forgiven. In one word, if all the 
young ladies wjbo rttfl 44 Kilmeny," take up Jhe 
“ Shepherd's Cala?dSj*’ in the ardent hope of hearing 
of nothing , but purling streams and shady groves, they 
will be most grievously disappointed. The book is made 
of sterner stuff ; it has more of the Shakspearian quality 
of reality about it, — the good and the evil, — the prose 
and the poetry of life. There is no such thing as any 
purely ideal character in the whole, or any high-sound- 
ing attempt at magnificent conceptions or lofty thoughts 
which may dazzle weaker intellects, but have no prac- 
tical tendency or result. There is the vigour of Allan 
Ramsay, with scarcely any of the didactic tediousness 
of Thomson, or the Arcadian mawkishness of Shen- 
stone. Men who like to see character developed, with- 
out caring much for the conventional rank which cir- 
cumstances may have allotted to God's creatures, will 
peruse this book with no mean interest, and will find that, 
like the oak under the rude and unpolished bark, there 
I is far more valuable stuff in it than at first sight meets 
the eye. 

The “ Shepherd's Calendar" is divided into chapters, 
of which there are eleven in the first volume and ten m 
the second, every chapter containing some distinct tale, 

I sketch, or subject. Although no particular arrange- 
ment is observed, they may be appropriately classed 
under three heads, the first of which treats of the pastoral 

concerns Of the shepherds and their out-of-door life, 

the second, of their domestic affairs, the internal economy 
of their families, their likings and dislikings, friendships, 
feuds, courtships, marriages, sick-beds, and burials, — 
and the third, of their superstitions, remarkable as these 
i are,— often highly poetical, and as often prodigiously 
ludicrous. These subjects are not illustrated by dry 
disquisitions, but by placing the actors themselves be- 
fore us, and introducing them to us propriis personis . 
Under the first head we have mentioned, we would par- 
ticularly direct attention to the powerfully written sketch 
entitled u Mr Adamson of I^averhope," and also to the 
exceedingly interesting and entertaining chapters on the 
habits of “ Sheep,” on 44 the Shepherd's Dog," and on 
44 Snow-storms." In the second class we were much 
pleased with 44 Window Wat’s Courtship," and the 
chapter on 44 Odd Characters." The former, more es- 
pecially, is a sketch of rustic manners, drawn with a 
strength, and a breadth, and s an accuracy, which do man 
living but Hogg could infuse into it It it like a canto 
of 44 Anster Fair,” in prose. We are sorry it is in our 
power to present our readers only with the opening 
scene, which we shall entitle 

LOVE A JTD COURTSHIP. 

44 4 Wat, what was the matter wi* you that you never 
keepit your face to the minister the last Sabbath day ? 
Yon’s an unco unreverend gate in a kiik, man. I hae 
seen you keep a good ee on the preacher, and take good 


tent to what was gaun, too ; and troth, I’m wae to see 
you altered to the waur.* 

44 4 1 kenna how 1 might chance to be lookin', but I 
hope I was listening as weel as you, or ony that was 
there ! — Helghow !— -It's a weary world this !' 

44 4 What has made it siccan a weary world, Wat? 
I'm sure it wasna about the ills o* life that the minister 
was preaching that day that has gart ye change aae sair ? 
Now, Wat, 1 tented ye weel a* the day, and I'll be in 
your debt o' a toop lamb at Michaelmas, gin ye'll just 
tell me at distinct sentence o’ the sermon on Sabbath 
last.’ 

44 4 Hout, Jock, man ! ye ken I dinna want to make 
a jest about ony ssucred thing ; and as for your paulie 
toop lamb, what care I for't ?* 

44 4 Ye needna think to win aff that gate, callant. Just 
confess the truth, that ye never heard a word the good 
man said, and that baith your heart and your ee were 
fixed on some object in the contxair direction. And 1 
may be mistaken, but I think I could guess whet it 
was.* 

44 4 Whisht, lad, and let us alone o' your ainfu* aw 
meeses. I might turn my back on the minister during 
the time o* the prayer, but that was for getting ji lean 
on the seat $ and what ill was in that ?' 

44 4 Ay, and ye might likewise hirsell yoursdl up to 
the comer o' the seat a’ the time o’ baith the sermons, 
and lean your bead on your hand, and look through 
your fingers too. Gan ye deny this ? or that your sen 
were fixed the haill day in ae particular place.' 

44 4 A weel, I winna gie a friend the lee to his fiaee. 
But this 1 will say, that an you had been geeing a* the 
attention to the minister that one should do who takes 
it upon him to lecture his neighbours at this rate, ye 
wadna hae been sae well aveesed with respect to my 
behaviour in the kirk. Take that for your a ham o’ 
blame. And mair than that, if l*m nae waur than yon, 
neither am I waur than other folk ; for an ye had laobii 
as weel at a* the rest as it seems you did at me, ye wad 
hae seen that a* the men in the kirk were looking the 
same gait.' 

44 4 An* a* at the same object too? An* a' as deeply 
interested in it as you ? Isna that what ye’re thinkin’ r 
Ah, Wat, Wat, love winna bide ! I saw a pair o* 
black een that threw some geyan saucy dhdainfu* looks 
up the kirk, and I soon saw the havoc they were mo- 
king, and had made, in your simple honest heart. Wow, 
man I but 1 fear me, you are in a bad predickiment,* 

44 4 W eel, weel, murder will out, and I confess, between 
two friends, Jock, there never was a lad in sic a pre- 
dickiment as I am. I needna keep aught frae you, but 
for the life that's i* your buik, dmn* let a pater about 
it escape free atween your two lips. I wadna that it were 
kenned how deeply I am in love, and how little it is like 
to be requited, for the haill world; but I am this day as 
miserable a man as breathes the breath o* life. * For 
1 like yon lass as man never likit another, and a* that 
I get is scorn, and gibes, and mockery in return. O 
Jock, I wish I was dead in an honest natural way, and 
that my burial day were the morn 1’ 

44 4 Weel, after a% I daresay that is the best way o' 
winding up a hopeless love concern ; but only it orwbt 
aurely to be the last resource. Now, will ye be midH, 
and tell me gin ye have made all lawful endeavours to 
preserve your own life, as the commandment requires us 
to do, ye ken ? Hae ye courted the lass, at a man ought 
to court her, who is in every respect her equal.’ 

44 4 Oh yes, I have ! I have told her all my love, and 
a' my sufferings ; but it has been only to be mockit, and 
dismissed about my business.' 

44 4 And tor that ye whine and make wry faces, as yon 
are doing just now ?— Ns, na, Wat, that's no the gate 
o't ; a maid roust just be wooed in the same spirit she 
shows ; and when she shows sauciness, there's nae thing 
for it, but taking a step higher than her in the sama 
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humour, letting her always k«n, and always see, that 
you are naturally her superior, and that you havena for- 
gotten that yon are even stooping from your dignity, when 
you condescend to ask her to become your equal. If she 
reftise to be your joe at the fair, never either whine or 
look disappointed, but be sure to wale the bonniest lass 
you can get in the market, and lead her to the same 
I P^ty where your saucy dame is. Take her to the top o’ 
the dance, the top o’ the table at dinner, and lau^th and 
ting, and aye between hauns whisper to your bonny part- 
ner ; and if your ain lass disna happen to be unco wee! 
buckled, it is ten to ane she will find an opportunity of 
offering you her company afore night If sne look angry 
or offended at you attending to others, you are sure o’ her. 
They are queer creatures the lasses, Wat, and I rather 
dread ye haena muckle skill or experience in their bits o’ 
•illy gates. For to tell you the truth, there’s naething 
pleases me tae weel, as to see them begin to pout ana 
prim their bits o* gabs, and look sulky out fras the wick 
o* their ee, and gar ilka feather and flower-knot quiver 
in their angry capers ; for let me tell you, it is a great 
•• •i ter to get them to take offence, — it lets a man see they 
are vexed for the Ion o* him.* 

“ * If you had ever loved as I do, Jock, ye wad hae 
found little comfort in their offence. For my part, every 
diadainfu’ word that yon dear lovely lassie says, gangs 
to my heart like a red-hot spindle. My life is bound up 
in her favour. It is only on it that I can live, move, or 
breathe ; and whenever she says a severe or cutting word 
to me, 1 feel as if ane o* my members were tom away, 
•nd am glad to escape, is lang as 1 am ony thing ava ; 
for I find, if I were to remain, a few mae siccan senten- 
ces wad soon annihilate me.’ 

u 4 Ou ay, ou ay, you’re a buirdly chield to be sure ; 
but I hae nae doubt ye wad melt away like snaw aff a 
dike, or a dead aheep weel picket by the corbies ! Wow, 
man, but it makes me wae to think o’t ! and tae, to save 
ye frae sic a melancholy end, I shall take in hand to 
bring her to your ain tsrms, in three months* time, if you 
will take my advice.’ 

44 * O man, speak ; for ye are garring a* the blood in 
my veins rin up to my head, as gin it were a thousand 
mots galloping like mad, running races.’ VoL II. p. 
4—8. 

Proceeding to the Shepherd’s stories, illustrative of 
the superstitions prevalent among that class which he is 
describing, we hesitate not to say, that we know of none 
who could impart to them so thrilling an air of authen- 
ticity and trutn. Hogg has an admirable notion of the 
best mode of treating the marvellous and (he superna- 
tural ; and there are stories in these volumes which we cer- 
tainly would not advise persons with weak nerves to read 
alone it midnight. 44 George Dobson’s Expedition to 
Hell” is a splendid piece of diablerie, and so is 44 The 
Brownie of the Black Haggs.” In 44 Mary Burnet,” 
there are many passages not unequal to 44 Kilmeny,” of 
m wild unearthly interest, yet of a sorrowful and gentle 
kind. 44 The Laird of Cassway,” and 44 Tibby Hy slop’s 
Dream,” are scarcely inferior. 44 The Witches of Tra- 
quair” delighted us much ; and 44 The Marvellous Doc- 
tor,” with his elixir of love, is one of the absurfest, yet 
moat exquisite things, we have read for a long while. W e 
had marked for quotation the splendid passage where he 
is pursued by the cow and the mad bull, on which oc- 
casion he made one of the narrowest escapes ever made 
by man, but we find we can only refer to it. As a 
specimen, however, of Hogg's quieter and more serious 
style, we subjoin a short extract on a very interesting 
subject: 

THE PHXKOMEXA OF DREAMS. 

44 There is no phenomenon in nature less understood, 
and about which greater nonsense is written, than dream- 
ing. It it a strange thing. For my part, I do not un- 
derstand it, nor have 1 any desire to do>o ; and I firm- 


ly believe that no philosopher that ever wrote, knows a 
particle more about it than I do, however elaborate and 
subtle the theories he may advance concerning it. He 
knows not even what sleep is, nor can he define its na- 
ture, so as to enable any common mind to comprehend 
him ; and how, then, can he define that ethereal part of 
it, wherein the soul holds intercourse with the external 
world ? how, in that state of abstraction, some ideas force 
themselves upon us, in spits of all our efforts to get rid 
6f them ; while others, which we have resolved to bear 
about with us by night as well as by day, refuse us their 
fellowship, even at periods when we most require their 
aid ? 

No, no, the philosopher knows nothing about either ; 
and if he says he does, I entreat you not to believe him. 
He does not know what mind is ; even his own mind, 
to which one would think he has the most direct access ; 
far lest can he estimate the operation* and powers of 
that of any other intelligent being. .He does not even 
know, with all his subtlety, whether it be a power dis- 
tinct from bis body, or essentially the same, and only 
incidentally and temporarily endowed with different qua- 
lities. He sets himself to discover at what period of his 
existence the union was established. He is baffled, for 
Consciousness refuses the intelligence, declaring, that 
she cannot carry him far enough back to ascertain it. 
He tries to discover the precise moment when it is dis- 
solved, but on this Consciousness is altogether silent ; 
and all is darkness and mystery ; for tfte origin, the 
manner of continuance, and the time’and mode or break- 
ing up the union between soul and body, are in reality 
unrecoverable by our natural faculties — are not patent 
beyond the possibility of mistake ; but whosoever can 
read his Bible, and solve a dream, can do either, with- 
out being subjected to any material error. 

44 It is on this ground that I like to contemplate, not 
die theory of dreams, but the dreams themselves ; be- 
cause they prove to the unlettered man, in a very for- 
cible manner, a distinct existence of the sonl, and its 
lively and rapid intelligence with external nature, as 
well as with a world of spirits with which it has no 
acquaintance, when the body is lying dormant, and the 
same to the soul as if sleeping in death. 

44 1 account nothing of any dream that relates to the 
actions of the day $ the person is not sound asleep who 
dreams about these things ; there is no division between 
matter and mind, but they are mingled together in a 
sort of chaos, what a farmer would call compost, fer- 
menting and disturbing one another. I find that in all 
dreams of that kind, men of every profession have 
dreams peculiar to their own occupations ; and, in the 
country at least, their import is generally understood. 
Every man’s body is a barometer. A thing made up of 
the elements must be affected by their various changes 
and convulsions ; and so the body assuredly is. When 
I was a shepherd, and all the comforts of my life de- 
pended so much on good and bad weather, the first 
thing I did every morning was strictly to overhaul the 
dreams of the night ; and I found that I could calcu- 
late better from them than from the appearance and 
changes of the sky. I know a keen sportsman, who 
pretends that his dreams never deceive him. I f he dream 
of angling, or pursuing salmon in deep waters, he is sure 
of rain ; but if fishing on dry ground or in waters so 
shallow that the fish cannot get from him, it forbodes 
drought ; hunting or shooting hares, is snow, and moor- 
fowl, wind, dtc.” Vol. I. p. 131-3. 

On the whole, we have gone through these volumes 
with much pleasure. Their strong good sense,— their 
clear perception of the weak and the ridiculous, and of the 
manly and the praiseworthy, in rural life, — their many 
admirable specimens of national humour and acuteness, 

their very blunders, arising as these frequently do 

from a goodness of heart and a certain simplicity of dis- 
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position,— their vivid and impressive glimpses of in no- 
seen world, and of beings in an unknown state of exist- 
ence, —all these things have afforded us gratification, 
and, to use a hackneyed but not unmeaning word, have 
been felt by us to be refreshing , after much of the mi- 
serable trash we have been condemned to wade through, 
purporting to contain pictures of the drivelling inanities 
of fashionable life, and a set of dramatis person <r, whose 
constitutions have been shattered by a course of vicious 
dissipation, in a manner that even the breezes of Yarrow, 
or the invigorating waters of St Mary’s Loch, could not 
repair. 


Thoughts concerning Man's Condition and Duties !» 

this £Ajk, and his Hopes in the World to Come By 

Alexander Lord Pitsligo. To which is prefixed, A 

Biographical Sketch of the Author, Edinburgh | 

Whyte and Co. 182ft. 

We have seldom perused a more interesting little vo- 
lume than this. Whether as it respects the biographi- 
cal sketch, or the 44 Thoughts” of the venerable noble- 
man, few productions of the kind have issued from the 
press which have greater claims on the public attention. 

Alexander, fourth Lord Pitsligo, was born on the 22d 
of May 1678. He wfts of illustrious desc^pt. His fa- 
ther was third Lord Pitsligo. and his mother was Lady 
Sophia Ertkine, a daughter of the noble and ancient house 
of Mar. In 1691, while yet a minor, he succeeded to the 
estates, and in the nineteenth year of his age he was sent 
to France, to complete his education. Of a pious and 
amiable disposition, he became, in France, the friend of 
the illustrious Feneion, Abbd of Cara bray. At this time 
the sett of the Quieiists had attracted some notice, and 
Feneion himself was strongly infected with their enthu- 
siasm. The example of Feneion was enough to influ- 
ence young Pitsligo, and he accordingly adopted their 
opinions. After meeting with many of the distinguish- 
ed characters of the court of Louis A IV., Lord Pitsligo 
returned to his native country. He took the oaths, and 
his seat, in the Scottish Parliament in 1700. From this 
time forward he was a zealous but conscientious Jacob- 
ite, and oontinued firmly attached to the unfortunate 
House of Stuart He accordingly opposed the measures 
of that party at Court who wished to exclude the illus- 
trious exiles from the throne. He was also one of the 
Scottish nobles who opposed the Union. 

In 1715 Lord Pitsligo joined the standard of the Earl 
of Mar, his relation, and was in the battle of Sheriff- 
mu ir. Every one knows how that insurrection termi- 
nated. Various attainders followed, but Lord Pitsligo 
was not among the number. He was compelled, how- 
ever, to retire to the Continent, where he remained for 
some time. In 1720 he returned home, and found him- 
self engaged in some litigious proceedings, which great- 
ly harassed him, and compelled him to dispose of a 
good part of his estate. These adversities did not lessen 
his virtue. At Pitsligo Castle, in the remote district of 
Aberdeenshire, called Buchan, he resided in the most 
retired manner, devoting himself to literature, and cul- 
tivating the study of the mystic writings with which he 
had become acquainted in France. 

In this manner did Lord Pitsligo occupy himself till 
1745. Although then aged and in, ill health, his zeal 
for the fortunes of a fallen house induced him to join 
the Prince’s standard. He was out t as it is called, in 
that chivalrous but vain attempt ; and being now Consi- 
dered as an inveterate offender, he was not only attaint- 
ed, but a large reward offered for his apprehension. 
Probably, had he been taken, he would have been an- 
other victim to the too atrocious revenge of the govern- 
ment. It is here that the memoirs of his Lordship’s 
life become most interesting, and from the many anec- 
| dotea which his biographer gives of his narrow escape, 


we find a difficulty in making a selection. We shall, 
however, lay the following before our readers, as a spe- 
cimen of what the loyal Jacobites suffered in those day*. 

fHl HA**OW BSCAPEI OF LOftD FITSLIOO. 

u After the battle of Culloden, Lord Pitsligo con- 
cealed himself for tome time in the. mountainous district 
of the country, and a second time experienced the kind- 
ly dispositions of the country people, even the lowest, to 
misfortune. The country had been much exhausted for 
the supply of the Prince’s army, and the people who 
gave him shelter and protection were extremely poor ; 
yet they shared their humble and scanty fare with 
the unknown stranger. This fart was what is called 
voter-brose, that is, oatmeal moistened with hot water, 
on which he chielly subsisted for some time ; and when, 
on one occasion, he remarked that its taste would tic 
much improved by a little salt, the reply was, 4 Ay, 
man, but sa’t *s touchy,* meaning it was too expensive 
an indulgence for them. However, he was not .always 
in such bad quarters ; for he was concealed for acme days 
at the house of New Miln, near Elgin, along with Ms 
friends, Mr Cummine of Pittulie, Mr Irvine of Dru% 
and Mr Mercer of Aberdeen, where Mrs Ring, Pitta- 
lie’s sister, herself made their beds, and waited upeu 
them.” 

44 It was known in London, that about the sod of 
April, 1746, he was lurking about the coast of Buchan, 
as it was supposed with the view of finding an oppsfw 
tunity of making his escape to Franco ; aau it required 
the utmost caution on his part to elude the search that 
was made for him. To such an extremity was be re- 
duced, that he was actually obliged, on one occasion. Id 
conceal himself In a hollow place In the earth, under die 
arch of a small bridge at Craigmaud, upon his own 
estate, about nine miles up into the country Bom 
Fraserburgh, and about two and a half from where New 
Pitsligo now is, which was scarcely largo enough to 
contain him ; and this most uncomfortable place Seems 
to have been selected for his retreat, just beeauur theto 
was little chance of detection, as no one could contrive 
it possible that a human being could be concealed 4tt to 
At this time he lay sometimes in the daytime coomk 
cd in the mosses near Craigmaud, a d was muoh an- 
noyed by the lapwings flying about the place, tost this 
should attract notice to the spot, and direct thoee who 
were in search of him in their pursuit. 

44 As yet the estate of Pitsligo was not token poeors 
sion of by government, and Lady Pitsligo continued to 
reside at the castle. Lord Pitsligo occasionally paid 
secret visits to it in disguise. The disguise that ho as- 
sumed was that of a mendicant, and Lady PttsMgo’s 
maid was employed to provide him with two bags to put 
under bis arms, after the faahion of the JSdU Ochiltree* 
of those days. He sat beside her while she made than, 
and she long related with wonder how cheerful ho was, 
while thus superintending this work, which betokened 
the ruin of his fortune, and the forfeiture of his life.” 

“ When walking out in his disguise one day, he was 
suddenly overtaken by a party of dragoons scouring 
the country in pursuit of him. The increased exertion, 
from his desire to elude them, brought on a fit of oath* 
matic coughing, which completely overpowered him. 
He could proceed no farther, and was obliged to tit down 
by the road-side, where he calmly waited their approach. 
The idea Suggested by his disguise and infirmity was 
acted upon, and, in his character of a mendicant, he 
begged aims of the dragoons who came to ap ureh w td 
him. His calmness and resignation did not forswc him, 
no perturbation betrayed him, and one of the dragoons 
stopped, and, with great kindness of heart, actually be- 
stowed a mite on the venerable old man, condoling with 
him at the same time on .the severity of his cough. 

“ On another occasion. Lord Pitsligo had had 
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obtoiaed obelter in a elleeraaker's bouse, and shortly 
aftre a party of dragoons were seen approaching. Their 
errand was not doubtful \ and the shoemaker, who had 
reeegabed the stranger, was in the greatest trepidation, 
and advised him to not on one of the workmen's aprons 
and tome mote of his clothes, and to sit down on one of 
the stools, mod pretend to be mending ashoe. The party 
caoae into the shop in the coarse of their search $ and the 
shoemaker, observing that the soldiers looked as if they \ 
tbanght the hands of this workman were not very like 
those of a practised ion of King Crispin, and fearing that 
n narrower inspection would betray him, with great pre- 
tence of mind, gave orders to Lord Pitslige^s if he had 
been on# of his workmen, to go to the door and hold one 
of the horses, which be did accordingly. His own com- 
pete rt nod entire absence of hurry allayed suspicion, and 
he escaped this danger. He used afterwards jocularly to 
say, he had been at one time a Buchan cobbler.” 

44 One of the narrowest escapes which he made from 
discovery, when met in bis mendicant's dress by those 
who*vere in search of him, was attended with circum- 
stances which made the adventure singularly romantic 
and interesting. At that time there lived in thatdistrict 
of die country, a fool called Sandy Annand, a well-known 
character. The kindly feelings of the peasantry of Scot- 
land to persons of weak intellect are well known, and are 
strongly marked by the name of 44 the Innocent,” which 
is given to them. They are generally harmless crea- 
tures, contented with the enjoyment of the sun and air 
as their highest luxuries, and privileged to the hospita- 
lity of every house, so far as their humble wants require. 
There is often, too, a mixture of shrewdness with their 
foDy, and they are always singularly attached to thoae 
who are kind to them. Lord Pitsligo, disguised as 
usual, had gone into a house where the fool happened 
toko at the time. He immediately recognized him, and 
did not restrain his feelings, as others did in the same 
situation, hot was busily employed in showing his re- 
spect for his Lordship, in his own peculiar and gro- 
tesque manner, expressing his great grief at seeing him 
in inch a fallen state, when a party -entered the house to 
search for him. They asked the fool who was the per- 
son that he was lamenting thus. What a moment of in- 
tense anxiety both to Lord Pitsligo and the inmates of 
the house ! It was impossible to expect any other an- 
swer bom the poor weax creature, but one which would 
betray the unfortunate nobleman. Sandy, however, 
with that shrewdness which men of his intellect often 
«hii>tt on the most trying occasions, said, 4 He kest 
him since a rauckle farmer, but his sheep a* dee’d in the 
40.* It was looked upon as a special interposition of 
Prorideoce, which put such an answer into the mouth 
pf the fboL” 

« in March 17&0« and, of course, long after atl ap- 
prehe nsi on of a search had ceased, information having 


bancWen to the commanding officer at Fraserburgh, 
that Lord Phshgo was at that moment in the house of 
Awcktvtoc, it was acted upon with so much promptness 
wad secrecy, that the search must have proved success- 
M, bat for a very singular occurrence. Mrs Sophia 
Donaldson, a lady who lived much with the family, re- 
peatedly dreamt on that particular night, that the house 
ret surrounded by soldiers. Her mind became so 
haunted whk the idea, that she got out of bed, and was 
w ffikin g through the room in hopes of giving a different 
ooiwi Sober thoughts before she lay down again ; when 
deyheginotng to dawn, she accidentally looked out at; 
the window as she passed h in traversing the room, and 
wws aatsnhhed at actually observing the figures of sol- . 
diem among come trees near the house. 8o completely 
had all idea of a search been by that time laid asleep, 
that she supposed they had come to steal poultry, — Ja- 
cetfea poultry-yards adFording a safe object of pillage 
fit 0m gpgftab ooldkre hi those days- Under this 


impression, Mrs Sophia was proceeding to rouse the 
servants, when her sister haring awakened, and enquired 
what was the matter, and being told of soldiers near the 
house, exclaimed in great alarm that she feared they 
wanted something more than hens. She begged Mrs 
Sophia to look out at a window on the other aide of the 
house, when not only soldiers were seen in that direction, 
but also ita officer giving instructions by signals, and 
frequently putting his fingers on his lips, as if enjoining 
silence. There was now no time to be lost in rousing 
the family ; and all the haste that could be made was 
scarcely sufficient to hurry the venerable man from his 
bed, into a small recess behind the wainscot of an ad- i 
joining room, which was concealed by a bed, in which a 
lady. Miss Gordon of Towie, who was there on a visit, 
lay, before the soldiers obtained admission. A most 
minute search took place. The room in which Lord 
Pitsligo was concealed did not escape. Miss 'Gordon’s 
bed was carefully examined, and she was obliged to suf- 
fer the rude scrutiny of one of the party, by feeling her 
chin, to ascertain that it was not a man in a lady’s night- 
dress. Before the soldiers had finished their examina- 
tion in this room, the confinement and anxiety increased 
Lord Pitsligo’s asthma so much, and his breathing be- j 
came so loud, that it cost Miss Gordon, lying in bed, 
much and violent coughing, which she counterfeited, in 
order to prevent the high breathings behind the wainscot 
from being heard. It may easily be conceived what 
agony she would suffer, lest, by overdoing her part, she 
should increase suspicion, and in fact lewd to a discovery. 
The ruse was fortunately successful. On the search 
through the house being given over, Lord Pitsligo was j 
hastily taken from his confined situation, and again re- 
placed in bed ; and as soon as he was able to speak, his 
accustomed kindness of heart made him say to his ser- 
vant, 4 James, go and see that these poor fellows get 
I some hreakfsst, and a drink of warm ale, for this is a 
I eold morning ; they are only doing their duty, and can- 
not bear me any ill- will.* When the family were fe- 
licitating each other on his escape, he pleasantly ob- 
served, 4 A poor prize, had they obtained it — an old dy- 
ing man !’ ” ; 

Reduced to indigence, degraded, and forfeited, this 
venerable nobleman at length found a retreat unmolest- 
ed in the house of Auchiries, where he died on the 2 1st 
of December 1762, in the 85th year of his age. His 
death was peaceful and affecting, the result of a life of 
piety and virtue. 44 His son,” observes the author of 
this sketch, 44 had the misfortune to be indebted to a 
stranger, now the proprietor of his ancient inheritance by | 
purchase from the crown, for permission to lay his fa- ; 
ther*s honoured remains in the vault which contained 
the ashes of his family for many generations/’ 

After saying so much respecting this venerable peer, 
It is impossible for us to give any extracts from his 
work. We therefore refer our readers to this relic of a 
noble mind, assuring them that they will find all Lord 
Pit&ligo’s 44 Thoughts,” worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The Editor who has so ably delineated Lord 
Pitsligo’s life, deserves much praise for the interesting 
narrative he has given, and the opportunity he has af- I 
forded of placing a most excellent little volume in the 
hands both of young and old. 


Tales of a Voyager to (he Arctic Ocean* Second Series. 

In 3 vols. London. Colburn. 1829. 

We must confess that we, In this northern metropolis, ' 
are somewhat fastidious with respect to novefo. Whe- 
ther it be that we have dwelt with enthusiasm on the 
pages of the author of Waverley, or on the different, but 
no less brilliant productions of the author of 44 Lights 
mod Shadows,”— whether it be from an honeet pride that 
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Scott and Wilton reside among us, or from what cause 
soever it be, we confess that we are not disposed to be 
too patient when we meet with a fourth or fifth-rate pro- 
duction of this class. Not that we are exclusively par- 
rial. We can admire the eastern imagery of 44 Zillah,” 
the wild but genius- bespeaking extravagance of '* Salt- 
thiel,” the clever satire of <4 Pelham,*' and the highly 
interesting “ Adventures of a Kuzzilbash ;'* but we 
would no more think of ranking the 44 Tales of a Voy- 
ager** with these, than we would think of classing Zillah 
and the rest with the works of the two other authors we 
have named. 

The 44 Tales of a Voyager,” second series, we are dis- 
posed to think a failure, and we are sorry for it ; but, like 
their predecessors of the first series, they possess neither 
interest, unity, nor design. The author is evidently a 
man of imagination, but he lacks greatly the faculty of 
invention. The Tales are supposed to be told by vari. 
ous of the voyagers, to guile away the icedium vita of 
the Arctic regions, and, most assuredly, they are fit for 
no other meridian. They partake of the coldness of the 
climate to a great degree ; and they must have beenlis 
tened to, just because our hero or heroes had nothing else 
to do. We prove what we say from the first tale in the 
book, entitled, 44 Bernard Hyde,” which is one of the 
most puerile, absurd, and ridiculous stories we have ever 
read. Bernard Hyde himself, who is the hero, though 
a bold smuggler, is below contempt ; and as to the he- 
roines, we (being gallant men) shall leave Bernard's 
worthy mothers and the Misses Wrangham to divide that 
honour between them without comment. There is an 
attempt at a plot, which fails $ there is an attempt at 
wit, but so far from exciting a laugh, it never raises even 
the shadow of a smile. In sliort, Bernard and the other 
worthies of this tale are the most brainless and insipid 
of mortals. 

The grand design of novel- writing, we presume, is. to 
delineate life and manners, to introduce fictitious charac- 
ters as they would exist in real life, yet to preserve 
throughout a regular succession of interesting incidents 
which do not contradict the well-known unities of time, 
place, and action. Let the author of the 44 Tales of a 
Voyager ** look to this. . It is a pity he did not burn 
44 Bernard Hyde,** for it is literally a piece of nonsense. 
4< Letitia ** is prosing, and scarcely better ; while the 
storv of the u r.-Man ** appears to us of a nature which 
no Christian reader will be able to comprehend or tole- 
rate. We are neither cynical nor hypercritical ; but we 
shall never compromise our critical dignity by unmerited 
praise, or shrink, in the discharge of our literary duty, 
from bestowing censure where it appears to be deserved. 
The work now before us consists of three volumes, in so 
far as the paper and printing are concerned ; but if all 
that is worthless were separated from all that is good in 
them, the three volumes would dwindle down into an 
amazingly small duodecimo. 

While we thus censure the M Tales,” we do not deny 
that thtre is some very fair writing in the book ; and it 
is, indeed, only when our author attempts to tell a 
h * Tale,*’ that he decidedly fails. When the 44 Voyager” 
tells no 44 Tales ** in the 44 Arctic regions,** the connect- 
ing link is supplied by a personal narrative, entitled. 
fc * The Voyage,” which is the best part of the work. We 
shall leave such of our readers as choose to the free en- 
joyment of the *• Tales,” and shall, in the meantime, 
introduce into our pages a short extract from 44 The 
Voyage.” Our author had gone on shore, when he was 
doomed to experience 

▲ SUMMER DAT IK GREEHLAKD. 

u It may appear paradoxical to speak of the warmth 
of the atmosphere in the superlative degree, while I am 
describing the lamentations of our crew at being frozen 
up in the midst of ice ; yet I am unable to avoid the 
contradictory appearances of my statements, without in-j 


fringing the rules of veracity, to which, as a voyage 
narrator, I am bound. For the last seventy or eighty 
hours, the weather had been extremely hot, and this 
day, the 18th of June, was still more sultry. During 
the morning, I made a long excursion with my usual 
companion, and some visitors from the neighbouring 
ships, over the field, in quest of amusement and game ; 
for I thought it incumbent on ms to contribute my ex- 
ertions towards filling sea-pies, since I assisted very ( 
efficiently in disposing of their contents. A little ad- 
vance soon convinced me that summer asserts her powers 
as triumphantly in Greenland, as in climes more cele- 
brated for her sovereignty. We took our course at first 
along the flaw edge, to enjoy the varied prospects in the 
vicinity of the sea, and to obtain more chances of shoot- 
ing birds, than were afforded by an inland ramble. The 
water was like glass, clear and smooth, and reflecting 
the heavens, and the images of a thousand elevations 
and grotesque variations of the marble shore. Not a 
breeze played over its brilliant surface, nor did a wave 
ripple beneath the hollow margin of the floe. We could 
perceive medusa trailing their scarlet fibrils deep with- 
in the transparent element, while the tongues, or jut- 
ting bases of the ice, were seen extending out from the 
main body in magnificent expansions, * full fathoms 
five’ below the spectator. The awful depth to which 
the sight can penetrate, by the assistance of these irre- 
gular projections, is a source of the sublime, to be found 
only in these regions of grandeur and peculiar beauty. 
Under a bright clear sky, the alabaster whiteness of the 
tongues reflects the light, though buried far beneath the 
surface of the water ; and the visual faculty seems to 
acquire power, as it descends from shelf to shdf, and 
from point to point, into the profound abyss of the ocean. 

; A stupendous cliff appears reversed, and hanging in 
dusky air, while the eye glides down its craggy sides, 
and investigates its obscure recesses. At length it reaches 
a spot faintly perceptible through the deepening fluid, 
and remains for a tune fixed in wondering contempla- 
tion ; but, as it gazes intently on the distant object, an 
indistinct speck attracts its notice, plunged still deeper 
in the vast chasms of liquid gloom over which the be- 
holder floats ; and the mind becomes wrapped in feel- 
ings inexpressible by words. r 

“ This view of icy precipices, and crystal grottoes, 
amid the depths of the sea, though correct to some ex- 
tent, is greatly increased by die irregularly r e fr a ct i ve 
and reflective qualities of the medium through which 
it is seen. In addidon to the steep tenement of the 
floe, sunk deeply beneath the surface, and spread out 
into broad shelves and fantastic buttresses, the images 
of the upper edge, and the impending hammocks of the 
floating mass, are mingled with the vision, while all 
beyond appears a wide chasm of ethereal blue, chec- 
kered with fleecy clouds, the counterpart of die heavens 
above. Abstracting his mind from his real situa- 
tion, and gazing at the scene before him, the spectator, 
while hanging over the edge of a floe, may fancy him- 
self at times floating beyond the verge of the earth, and 
looking down into the unfathomable wastes of apace. 
Observing more closely, he perceives white crags of ice 
projecting out beneath him, and can faindy trace their 
connexion to the fabric on which he nets, while yet they 
seem to form part of the fictitious prospect of sky and 
clouds over which he seems suspended. But when he 
places his face almost in contact with the water, and 
excludes the mirrored picture from his sight, he beholds 
nothing but the sparry side of the floe sinking into the 
blue obscurity of the ocean, dll only its most prominent 
reefs are visible, like mighty ruined columns and shat- 
tered pyramids, half hidden among the ooze.”— VoL L 
p. 29—32. 

There are some other passages in the ( * Voyage” 
which we would quote, did ourThnits permit ; i fog, al- 
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though wo do not recommend the “ Tales, ” we rather 
like the descriptions in the “ Voyage.*’ We have read 
the work with great care ; but from what we have now 
laid, it will be gathered that we do not think the 44 se- 
cond series” an improvement on the “ firat,” and that 
ve sincerely trust the author will not think' of publish- 
ing a 44 third series,” which would indeed be a very 
serious business. 


Address delivered to the Relief Congregation Kelso, (on 
Sunday, 22 d Feb . 1829,) after the Futseral of the Rev . 
John Pitcairn. By the Rev. John Johnston, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh. Macsodie. 1829. 

Although this address, which, we are informed is 
part of the Funeral Sermon delivered by the Rev. 
author, can have only a local interest, we can assure 
our readers that it is well worthy of a perusal The 
clergyman whose character it delineates, was a truly 
amiable man, and Mr Johnstdn, in this deserved tribute 
to a departed friend, has done honour to himself by the 
pious and eloquent delineation he has given of Mr Pit- 
cairn’s character- To our readers, especially in that 
quarter of the country where Mr Pitcairn was known, 
we have little doubt that Mr Johnston’s tribute will be 
peculiarly gratifying ; while they who are personally 
acquainted with the reverend author cannot fail to have 
their respect and esteem for him increased by this spon- 
taneous testimony to the worth of a departed friend- 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


MORAL 8k MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

No. 2. 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION— -A VISION. 

Km yug r’svug tu Aioc smt. 

Horn. Iliad. Lib. 1. 

t was meditating nearly a year ago on the great mea- 
sure of National Policy at present before the two Houses 
of Parliament, the consideration of the Catholic claims, 
and on the good results which might be expected from 
some wise and amicable adjustment, when 1 gradually 
fell into a sleep amidst the variety of thoughts which 
were coursing one another through my mind. The sub- 
ject, however, of my waking reflections, cid not quit its 
hold upon me in the midst of my slumbers, but formed 
itself intoa dream, which I wrote down nt the time, and 
now venture to lay before my readers. I do not pretend, 
indeed, to say with Homer, that dreams are from Jove ; 
but thU one which 1 am now going' to relate was so mi- 
nute in its particulars, and had so soothing an effect upon 
my own spirit, that I am half disposed, especially as 
matters have now turned out, to consider it as prophetic, 
sod, at all events, am willing that your readers should 
partake with me in the benefit of my vision. 

The conference of the two Houses, at that time pro- 
jected, running, I suppose, in my head, methought the 
L >rds and Commons of the United Kingdoms were 
teen advancing to meet each other from the opposite 
side* of a green valley, —a spacious amphitheatre, for 
my imagination did not confine itself, it seems, within 
tbs walls of the Painted Chamber. On one side were 
mountains nigged and lofty, and covered in many places 
by groups of mountaineers, who looked down with 
thoughtful, but somewhat indifferent countenances on 
the seen : which was to be transacted in the valley. 
On another side the country spread out into extensive 
plains, rich in cultivation and woods, with noble man- 
sion-houses, clean white hamlets, and church towers. 


peeping in all directions through the foliage. There too, 
multitudes of good-humoured ruddy faces were beheld 
stretching forward as far as could be seen, with a more 
anxious expression as to the result of the projected meet- 
ing. At a distance, beyond a narrow arm of the sea, 
another land was visible, of a bright emerald green, 
crowded with a disorderly-looking ragged population, 
their shifting features marked with keen and vehement 
emotion, and sometimes their hands clutching, with ill- 
dissembled fury, at sora* implements of violence half- 
seen under their Uttered raiment. 

The Lords and Commons took their seats on their re- 
spective sides of the open space ; but the discussion of the 
point at issue did not commence till the arrival of some 
other personages, for whom thrones, I saw, were erected. 
These were three in number, placed at the head of the 
assembly — the one in the midals resembling the throne 
on which his Majesty meets his Parliament; and the 
two others of equal magnificence, one on each aide. In 
a short time, to the sound of warlike instruments, a 
stately female figure advanced to the throne on the left, 
and, seating herself, looked round upon the legislative 
bodies and on the vast concourse of spectators with an 
eye in which resolution and benevolence were mingled. 
She held a spear in one hand, the Magna Charta in the 
other ; a chained lion reposed at her feet, and over her 
waved a banner, on which were embroidered, in large 
characters— The British Constitution. Sacred 
music, intermingling the sound of an organ with human 
voices, was now heard stealing along the windings of the 
valleys ; and another female form, of a grave matronly 
aspect, but of a cheerful benign air, came forward, and 
occupied the throne on the right. She had a crosier in 
one hand, a bible in the other, and the banner which was 
spread over her head displayed these words— The Pro- 
testant Established Church. The two ladies 
had not long been seated, when the firing of cannon an- 
nounced the approach of the Sovereign himself. It was 
easy to distinguish, when be came into sight, the form 
*nd features of our present King, and his dignified and 
royal demeanour. There appeared, however, to be a 
light of undecaying youth in his aspect, and a perma- 
nent elasticity in his limbs, that indicated less the exist- 
ing monarch than the personification of his dynasty, and 
the words upon bis ban tier expressed as much— The 
House of Hanover. He bowed to the Peers and to 
the Commons as he passed through their ranks— made a 
still profounder obeisance to the female personages on 
each side ; and sitting down on the throne between theirs, 
remained in expectation of the proceedings which were 
now to open. 

There first stepped forth from the side of the Peers a 
person of august presence, with a keen flashing eye, and 
a countenance animated with the highest fervour of elo- 

?[uencj. He began to speak, and on my asking his name 
rom one of the people near me, 1 was given to under* 
stand that he was called, PftTMQTr™**- 44 1 appear (said 
he) as the advocate for the injured Lady on the left of 
the throne, and to guard her against those perils which 
•re threatening to assail her. Why should she for ever 
be exposed to the dangers which novelties must carry 
along with them ? And why should we not be satisHed 
with her known and tried excellence, without running 
the hazard of destroying, where We aim at improving ? 
She has already weathered many a storm, and 1 trust she 
will be yet able to stand out against the unauthorized 
operations of the innovators of the age. Li berty and 
Protesta ntism have always been united^ intFTcjW x»hgT 
doms, and God forbid that we sRoulcTever see dther than 
a Protestant Church, a Protestant King, and a Protes- 
tant Parliament. Can we forget the deadly blows which 
/were struck at that Lady, whom we so much love and re- 
(vere, by those whom it is now attempted to introduce 
' into all the privileges of her family ? Is it right then to 
take the children’s bread and throw it to the dogs? 
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Eno u gh for foam If they gather ftp the crabs which 
foil from her table. I am ever suspicious af changes when 
they are made without evident nec essity . I lore toe 
well the guardian of my country’s rights find freedom, to 
consent that she should again unwittingly ride calami- 
ties like those from which in former dams she soprovi- 
deati&Uy escaped.” 

While Patriotism was speaking, I o b s e rv ed from the 
greater proportion of the inhabitants of the rich and 
champaign land signs of approbation and applause- 
while fury was depicted in the countenances aad the 
gestures of those who on the opposite shares were crowd- 
ing to the sea beach, and endeavouring to catch hie words. 
The mountaineers were neither kindled by his eloquence 
uor stung by his bitter expressions, bat looked down 
upon the scene with countenances that assumed a deeper 
interest as it proceeded. When Patriotism sat down, 
there advanced from the ranks of the Commons another 
oratos, wheee wed-known symbol, a pair of scales in one 
band, marked the Genius of Jus tic*. — “ I am as great 
a friend (said he) to that Lady, who is indeed injured, 
but perhaps by these who least think they are injuring 
her, as the eloquent orator who preceded me can be, and 
whom, though I have risen to o ppose his present csdcIu- 
sion, I yet admire, and most commonly support. Is it 
not to be injured to be made injurious r Are those true 
friends, who enc ou r a g e us in doing wrong t How should 
it be deemed Innovation to desist from tyranny f Can 
that endanger which will procure additional defenders ? 

| Are millions so be kept oat of their just rights because 
I their fathers emsmkted a wrong? Are the crimes of the 
fathers for ever to be visited upon the oMldran f Yon say 
their spirit is the same that it ever was. Give it then no 
just cause for provocation, and it will be transformed to 
a milder meed. Shame that so noble a lady should not 
trust to her own worth for her protection !” When Jus- 
tice tst down all eyes were turned to watch the de me an- 
out of the lady on the left. She rsee, and with a firm 
countenance said, I have indeed no terrors. I thank 
Patriotism fot his' gallant defence ; but I thank Justice 
■till more for showing that there is no cause of alarm — 
let all my family be gathered around me as my true 
children. * 1 wish not to be a stepdame to any of them. 
There i« only one ground on which I can demur — Should 
my stater on the right think herself in danger— if she 
trembles, I cannot be quite bold.” 

When the illustrious lady had concluded, the conn, 
tenauoes of those who crowded the distant shores might 
be seen glowiog with animation and delight. They dropt 
their offensive weapons, and knelt down as in token of 
homage and devotion. The good-natured inhabitants 
of the plains shad tears of sympathy, that seemed to dis- 
pel the elouds that had hung upon their brows, and even 
the colder population of the hills waved their bonnets in 
testimony of their approbation. The Monarch entered 
warmly into the feelings of his people, but his face again 
was overcast when he turned to the matron, on his right, 
and beheld her pensive and doubtful expression. Ano- 
ther orator stepped from the side of the LotcU, with the 
dress of the noly order. His sable robes, his snowy 
sleeves, and tile heavenly composure of his aspeet, mark- 
ed him to be Piett. He sighed as he began to speak, 
and drew a contrast between the present distempered 
times and those when the church concentrated to herself 
the affections of her eons, and they did not in a fancied 
liberality stray out of her maternal fold, and seek to 
connect themselves with a wider circle. “ It is now for- 
got, I am afraid, (said he,) that huniility is the constant 
adjunct of trus Piety ; and quitting our own sphere, and 
our own duties, we are but too apt to rush into the field 
which the great 8hepherd alone can occupy. Let us have 
charity for all— but leave it to him to uoite in his own 
way the scattered flocks, nor ever consort with those 
that in their present diseased state will only bring their 
own murrain among us.” 


Them sentiments threw a damp over the w bei e a* 
smsbly, wbea from the tide of the Co mm o ns Tout* ad- 
vanced into the fore ground, and holding up her urirsur 
which regimented every object in its genuine fens end 
colour, — thus addr esse d the Lady an the right M Every 
one (said this orator) must feel the impressions left by 
Piety so be just; but is there no weak prejudice commo- 
ted with them ? Piety is humble — but is it not also 
bold, and when it has discernment to distinguish between 
truth and error, why should there be any alarm or doubt 
respecting the ultimate prevalence of the former ? Half 
Lady, fear not, while I am on thy side, that any harm 
can happen to thee ; permit civil rights to be awarded, 
without the slightest suspicion that divine troth will be 
obscured by the arts or superstition of thedaimants ; doubt 
not rather that the diffusion of Charity and Justice will 
open hearts thm are now darkened, to the light which 
beams from tills minor.” So saying, she pr esented it tnsbe 
lady herself, wboeasr that all apprehension of d mig er was 
at an end ; the then turned it to Piety, who knuan diatri y 
stepped forward and kissed Truth whh grateful emotion. 
At tne same moment Patriotism and Justice embraced 
in the midst of the arena. The two sisters of the Church 
asd State bowed to each other with cordial eyes, tram 
which all fears and jealousies were dispelled, and 4n tins 
auspicious moment the Sovereign began so speak. 44 1 
am the sworn guardian of the ladies between w h o m I 
sh, and the oath which I have taken I have con s ci sa 
tionsly kept, and, so help me God, never shall demst 
from ; hut its fanport may safely be in terp r ete d by drir 
own inclinations and views. They alike approve of the 
measure of universal rights and unshackled consciences. 
Be it so, — le Roi le veult.” 

Scarce were these words pronounced, when an univer- 
sal shout, as from numbers without number, buret upon 
mine ear. The hill sides echoed with the shriU voices of 


the mountaineers, whose continually kindling sympathy 
now burst forth into rapture* The kindly inhabitants of 
the plains bent forwatd with looks of nieudship, and 
sent forth their jovial greetings to the farther shotes, 
whose population had almost rushed into the -sea to meet 
them with outstretched and fraternal arms. Their bod 
bursts of exultation rent the heavens; and It iano win- 
der that in such a tumult of noise and triumphant ac- 
clamations ray sleep should have left me; I awoke, and 
lo ! it was a dream I 


SCOTTISH LACONICS. 

By th$ Author of the 44 Butories of ike Scottish Me* 
bettione Jf. 

IT was not Inconsistent with the simple and pictu- 
resque style of historical composition, adopted by the 
old chroniclers, to record, along with a great event, fee 
words and betring of the actors, which were often re- 
markable for pith, brevity, and fitness. The advantage 
of giving such minute particulars, is to be a sc er tai ned 
from the effect which they usually hare upon the nriad 
of a reader— an effect often much greater than that A 
the most striking narrative. We shall present fee 
reader with a few specimens of the land of sayings te 
which we allude. 

At tiie Raid of Stirling, in 1585, when King James 
the Sixth, then a youth of nineteen, was pressing for- 
ward to the gate, in order to meet the lords who had 
come to take him, Thomas, master of Glammis, put his 
foot to the gate, and held the king in. James bunt 
into tears at this rude but prudent and consrientiom 
conduct on the part of his guardian, who sternly *b- 
served, *< Better that bairns weep, than bearded men.** 

Sir Gideon Murray, ancestor of Lord EHbunk, bdd 
the office of treasurer-depute of Scotland under King 
James the Sixth, with whom he was a great f a vo urite. 
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The perfection of contemptuous indifference was ex- restorer all the land within sight of bis plough, upon 
pressed by Mary of Guise, Queen-Regent of Scotland, the north side of the Tweed, and at' the same time ap- 
vhen, on receiving a letter from John Knox, contain- plied to him the name “ Horse bruik,” the p rin c i pa l 
ng some severe animadversions on her conduct, and part of his emphatic exclamation, which, however, *uc- 
ispecially on her attachment to the Catholic faith, she ceeding tongues have corrupted into Horseburgh. The 
landed it to the Archbishop of Glasgow, with the words, ruins of Horseburgh Castle, which this man or bis pos- 


Please you, ray lord, to read a pasquil. 


terity had built and inhabited, still stand upon a rising 


Acts of heroism have sometimes been accompanied by ground near the river, as a sort of memorial of this oa- 
kery brief and very emphatic expressions. The Scot- rious tradition. It was one of a chain of towers along 
tish simame JDalyell is said to have originated in one of the banks of the Tweed, used in former times as tbs 
luch. King Kenneth the Second, upon one occasion, means of communicating with telegraphic despatch the 
having expressed a regret that the body of a near and news of invasion, throughout a district, at least eighty 
favourite kinsman was ignomioiously exposed upon a gib- miles in extent, Horseburgh corresponding on cam hand 


bet by his enemies, and having made offer of a great re- with Cardrona, and on the other with the castle of 
ward to any one who would rescue it and bring it to him, Peebles. * 

none of his barons could be found possessed of sufficient We may enumerate more of these Scottkh Laconic s 
hardihood to undertake so hazardous an enterprise, till at a future opportunity. 

at length an obscure man started forward, exclaiming, — — , 

“ Dal yell,” that is, in the old Scots language, I dare. ivn wunornu rn rnac. I 

Thi. hero performed the exploit to the kingl complete MB “AWSCHAL COLLEEE. 

satisfaction, and afterwards was honoured with a per- ( From an Aberdeen Correspondent) 

mission to bear in his armorial coat the figure of a man Mr Hume, M. P., as Lord Rector of the Mariachal 
hanging on a gibbet, together with the words I dare for College of Aberdeen, has been pleased, at the condu- 


a motto ; both of which the Dalyells still assume. 


sion of his Rectorship, to offer to the students two 


Of a similar character is the spirit-stirring anecdote prizes, (each consisting of a gold medal, and five aove- ; 
related of Sir Walter Scott of Bucdeucb, in the Min- reigns,) for the best English Essays on the two follow- . 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. This brave gentleman, ing subjects . ! 

having rescued Kin month Willie, the celebrated reiver, 1st. “ On the evils of intolerance towards those who 1 
from his place of confinement at Carlisle, was summon- dificr from us in religious opinions.” I 

ed by Elizabeth, to answer for his misdeed at her court 2d. “ On the comparative importance of sdentific < 
On being introduced to the presence of her majestv, she and classical instruction in the general education of . 
upbraided him with great bitterness, and conducted by mankind ; and how far the curriculum in the universi- J 
saying, that she wondered how he dared to do what he ties of the United Kingdom and on the Continent of j 


had done. “Madam,” said the high-spirited borderer, Europe, is suited to effect these objects.” 

turning awav from her with contempt, “ what is there To me it appears that Mr Hume has acted in this 

that a man dare not do ?” matter unwisely and improperly, manifesting mt oafty- 

A legendary story told inTweeddale, traces the origih inexperience in things which require taste and literary 
of the name Horseburgh, to one of those accidental skill, but also such an eager desire 'to press his own 
phrases to which so much attention seems to have been modes of thinking upon the attention of othen at leads ; 
paid at the period of the creation of sirnames. A Scot- him to sacrifice sound sense and proper feeling in the 
tish king, when on a hunting visit to Peebles,* was one attempt. First, Mr Hume prescribes for Essay the sub- 1 
day enjoying the sport of hawking along the valley of ject of religious toleration, and to whom ? Not to the i 
the Tweed, about two miles below the town. The hawk student of theology alone, not to any one class of stu- j 
happening to pursue its prey across the river, which was dents, but to all the students attending college, from 
then at flood, the king and all his nobles experienced a the boy who has hardly mastered the Greek rudiments, 
mortification similar to that of being thrown out in the bp to the learned Theologue, to whom the history of the ; 
chase. What increased the distress of the royal party church from the persecutions of Nero downwards is fa- | 
was the impossibility, tinder these circumstances, of rc- miliar. If it was, as it ought to have been, the Lord 
claiming the hawk, which was a valuable one, and a fa- Rector’s object, in offering prizes, to reward and giveen- 
vourite with his majestv. An husbandman, who was courageraent to talent, industry, and distinguished pro- 
ploughing his field on the opposite side, observing their gress among the students generally, surely be ought to 
dilemma, exeru.d himself to recall the lost bird, and, have proposed trials suited to the respective stages of 
when he had succeeded, adopted the resolution of taking progress of the students in the different classes. There 
it across the water at all hazards, in order to restore it to can be no doubt that prizes given upon this principle, 
the king’s own hands. He, therefore, unyoked his horse f which was that adopted last year by Mr Hume’s pie- i 
from the plough, and plunged into the stream, with the decessor. Sir James M'Gregor,) are eminently calcula- 
hawk upon his hand. The king admired, of course, the ted to promote the interests of learning. But Mr Hume 
courage of the man, and felt an interest iahim, over and gravely proposes a prize to the students at large, towards 
above what was thereby excited, on account of hh^pre- which it would be utter presumption for the vast majo- 
cious charge. Seeing the danger which he ran from rity of them even to cast an eye. 
the stream, and anxious that the bone should prove I am strongly disposed to think that nothing but in 
sufficient to sustain him under its impetuosity, the mo- excessive anxiety to press the subject of religious toif- 
narch cried out, “ Horse, bruik weel !” which was as radon upon the attention of the students, could have 
uuch as to say, “ May the horse bear well up against blinded Mr Hume to the impropriety of the course be 
the current.” The sturdy animal did succeed in bear- has taken ; an idea which is not a litde confirmed by I 
mg its master across, and the hawk was duly delivered, the manner in which the subject is proposed, — viz. 
The grateful monarch immediately conferred upon the « On the evils of intolerance,” Ac. Who that knows | 
— Mr Hume’s sentiments on religious toleration, can fail : 

* The mi— liter, of Red Fiten atuched to the Cm Chunk *° «*• th »‘ »ke choice of this subject, thus expressed, , 
of Peebles to said to have been the usual residence o i at least was not so much the result of an impartial and enngfau 

" th. Dot «tlter coed consideration of the method best fitted to pramete 1 

pleasure to hunt In the 'form *Wch then abounded to thi. idte- . .... 


mg its master across, and the hawk was duly delivered, the manner in which the subject is 
The grateful monarch immediately conferred upon the “ On the evilt of intolerance,” &c. 


measure so num in me lorau wuicu uwu auuuuucu m mn . , , • , . . # , 

nict. The place called King’s Meadows, about a mile from the academical improvement of the students, as of a 
Peebless where the beautiful scat and plantations of Sir Join Ray, desire, honest and upright, no doubt, on Mr Hume’s ! 

P!£ r~*)j “ im - i 

aamc from this circumstance. btbe the same spirit of political indifference towards re- 
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lkiouf distinctions, the some all-embracing liberalism 
of principle as Mr Hume and his friends have long ma- 
nifested and gloried in ? 1 am not finding fault with 
Mr Home's political opinions'; but I do object to 
his taking the advantage of his rectorship in order to 
force these opinions upon our youth, both out of season 
and out of place. Mr Hume ought to know that most 
of the young men at a college are so far from beifig able 
to judge of “ the evils of intolerance towards those who 
differ from us in religious opinions," that they can 
scarcely be said to have religious opinions at alL It is 
easy for any body, especially for one who has no fixed 
religious opinions, to talk and declaim against bigotry 
tna intolerance. But, betore a man can be fitted to 
form an impartial and enlightened judgment on the in- 
tricate question of religious toleration, it is necessary 
that be be convinced that there is truth in religion, and 
that the truth is but one ; and, moreover, that he be cor- 
dially persuaded what the truth is, in opposition to the 
many forms of error. 

But if the first subject of Essay is unfit for most of 
the students, the second (as above) is unfit for all of 
them. Where could Mr Hum#have found a subject 
on which the information requisite for its discussion 
was more certainly placed without the reach of young 
men quietly pursuing their studies at a Scotch college, 
than that of the respective curricula of the Continental 
and British universities? Did Mr Hume intend that 
betwixt this time and the first of May, (when the Essays 
l mast be given in,) the young men should open a cor- 
respondence with Paris, Berlin, Goettingen, Vienna, 
Copenhagen, Upsal, Madrid, &c., in all of which uni- 
versities the. curriculum is different? Or, supposing 
this difficulty got over, and information obtained, did 
Mr Hume suppose that it was as easy to decide between 
the respective merits of the curricula in the different 
universities of Europe as to calculate the army and 
navy estimates for the year ? And lastly, did Mr Hume 
contemplate the absurdity of setting down a young man,' 
Jevflfag his daily tasks under masters according to a 
certain curriculum, to pronounce upon the merits of that 
course of study which is prescribed to him — prescribed 
without consulting him, for this reason, no doubt, 
unoog others, that he u too raw and inexperienced to 
judge of the matter for himself ? 

The election of a successor to Mr Hume took place 
on Monday last. Of the four nations into which the 
students (electors) are on these occasions divided, two 
voted for the re-election of Mr Hume, and two for Sir 
Junes M ‘Gregor. It appears that the Charter does not, 
as at Glasgow, give the casting vote to the last Rector ; 
and as no similar case, strange to say, has before oc- 
curred, the Senatua Academicus, I understand, are to 
place the matter before the Royal Commission. 

Aberdeen, ith March, 1829. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


KKHG OBEBOM’S VOYAGE. 

By Jonathan J, Belt 

Hail ! hail ! from mountain and vale, 

All ye who oome, with murmur and hum, 
Hound Oberon the King, to sail 
Upon the salt sea scum. 

Blew the shells ! ding dong the foam beHs{ 
Crabs, hiss out ! limpets, raise a shout ! 
Periwinkles, issue from your cells. 

For Oberon holds a merry bout ! 


Here we stand on the flashing sand. 

While prawns and shrimps, those frolicsome imps. 
Hop round us on every hand, ^ 

And after them little Puck limp*. 

Now make a rattle, ye marine cattle^ 

For the King bath mounted a ling ! 

Riding forth like a warrior to battle^ 

With his bridle of a long tangle string. 

On a cod, whose shoulders broad 
Cleave the deep, with a rushing sweep, 

Sits one with a huge coral rod. 

Up-lashing the waves in a heap. 

A tiny brat belabours a sprat 
With a lobster's whisker, to make him go brisker • 
Five others have caught a sea-cat, 5 

And here about, there about whisk her. 

Land grows dim in merry trim 
Joyfully we dance out to sea, 

Whilst round us the fire-flies skim, 

And the little waves ripple with glee. 

Now here, now there, in ocean, in air, 

W e flutter about a joyous rout, 

Till morning beginneth to'stare. 

And the star-lights are twinkling out. 

u Silence all !" King Ob. doth «>n • 

“ Stay the speed of each finny steed. 

And So^he wind closer haul j— 

To the landward sounds take h ee d. 

Hark ! hark ! the squirrel’s bark 
Soundeth sweet, and the bleat 
Of a lambkin awake in the dark. 

Who listeth a sly fox's feet. 

Hark ! the owl, that spirit foul, 

Asketh a boon of the fading moon • 

Whilst in cloister dim he of the cowl 
Is raising his matin tune. 

Hush ! the cock— the village clock— 

Croweth shrill, and from the hill 
Sly Echo replies from her rock. 

Commix’d with the hum of the rill. 

The playful breeze, like distant bees, 

Soundeth his horn, as if in scorn 
Of the tears which he shakes from the trees. 

And the leaves from the violets torn. 

Far i’ the west, by labour oppress'd. 

The moon hath gone, with her stars every one, 

In the measureless ocean to rest, 

Till sinketh the wide blazing sun. 

And lo ! on high, the rosy eye 
Of wild’ring day, over the bay 
Beginneth to peep through the sky ; 

Ha! ha! spirits vanish !— away ! away!" 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AMD TAHIBTJM. 


Wehrn nsdr* tk.t«M«Rtai of Mr UM*k't AMtoOT « 
of Drunkwnea, which, wear* informed, ha. undergone gnat ‘ 
lmpro.ement .lnee themppeeranee of the former edition, end eoo- * 
*®ja* about > iheet a, an maHO. We **11 pretaHy Of « 

It at greater length ton. . _ * 

VTe chaw that m ftwf m Wm& Wtm A am 4 by thi Her. 
Thomas Tully Cribbae* A.IU has Just appeared. It forms a 
l undionae octavo volume, ind i* pubUihed by Waugh and ^ 
Inner. ‘ _ . 

TheRer.DrWaitdfOrtW^taRb^toeiMiJMR^ 
pertorium Theologicuia, ot Crittoal Recced rf Theological Uh> 
nature* in which Dissertations on Theological Antiquittos,the 
ctate of the Text, and other sutfcetsof neoessary Inquiry, will be , 
contained t and-in which atoo foreign work* on Divinity will be } 
condensed, «o M to form a complete work of reference to the Bib- , 
H ea l sc hola r. i 

A Treatise on the Varieties of Daaftiem, end Dtoeseee of the ! 
Ear* wHh Methods of relevtng dm. by William Wright, Esq. 
la in the press. 

Mr Robert M*WUIam makes the following father miscella- 
neous announcement t-Patriotiara, Essays on Love, Truth, Self, 
he., by Robert M'William, author of an Essay on Dry Rot and 
Forest Trees. 

Shortly will be published, hi two volumes ftro, The History of 
the Huguenots during the sixteenth century, by W. S. Browning, 
Esq. The work will contain % eanrise narrative of the sufferings 
of the French Protestants. 

The author of the Village Pastor has In the press a volume of 
serious tales, entitled. Ckmds arid fcmsttn* wkteh. we under- 
stand, will very soon appear. 

Mr Vignolet, civil engineer. Is pcepmtng for publication Oh- 
servatkmt on Rail Roads and Railway Carriages. 

A second ed ition of the clever novel. The Youth and Manhood 
of Cyril Thornton, is published. 

Aimrtnmnbnof *• CMtc h»™ 

issued, and are issuing, from the metro p o l ita n press. They will 
live their day, end then be beard of no more. 

Nimco’s Lithographic Psints—Wc have looked over this 
series of prints illustrative of the circumstances connected with 
the Burke and Hare murders, and particularly of the part which 
Dr Knox performed In that tragic drama. We think it highly 
proper that such a series of prints should exist. We have been 
most pl ea sed with the delineation of the piece of plate which, we 
understand, his students have it in contemplation to present to 
that eminent man. It is a silver cup, supported by a thigh bone, 
and surmounted with a death’s head ; the chasings, which are 
rich, represent portraits of Burke, Hare, Macdougal, and others, 
together with the infamous transactions which took place In the 
Grass Market; and the lnaoriptton below to In there words,- 
•« This cup, originating Cram, and in^ooo amanuw atiou of, the 
West Port Murders, to, as ajaark tfMr great personal regard, 
and as the expression of their high contempt of public feeling, 
presented to Dr Knox, by hto enthusiastic pupils, session 18*8-9." 
We cannot help regarding kaa a eurfauafeealntbe natural his- 
tory of man, that of the 400 rindanta at present attending Dr 
KnoJa class, 150 have set their names ton mbscriptkm U* for a 
piece of plate to that individual. We hope this list will be print- 
ed for the benefit of Old ftiture prospects In life of the subseri- 
hers. 

Theft nr thb Finn Aim-Atoutisatoiwwt lx Paris has 

caused greet interest amqng artists, aademtad eonetemationat 

the Louvre, It to ascertained beyond a doute that the original 
picture painted by Raphael, of Christ and the bkcfple, or, as 
others say, Raphael and Foutalmo, his fencing-master, a picture 
valued at £*0,000, actually has been cut out of the frame, and n 
modem picture substituted for R. How long* hre been so remo- 
ved to not known, hut it to generally behoved in Paris that the ori- 
ginal picture has found its way to England. 

Noveltibs in gentle meh's DRsaasa fob march iB* 9.— 
The hair is dyed of a brighter sea-green than last month, and 
combed up In front d4a<ockatoo. It to cut quite dose at the 
sides. The coat is of Bourbon whit* made long in the watot, and 
buttoning all down in front with buttons of about the sire of 
breakfast saucers, which give it a very handsome appearance. 
The buttons are not of the sugar-loaf form, but flat, hko the 
wearers. The s l e e v es are nearly two feet longer than the bands. 


w i l ih feiy entirely aouoo, flapping feast In u reydsr * ma- 
nor, whtoh to highly beeom tug The rears* to 

frill thirty lushes wide, which fells down ever there*. lkstj 
gentlemen of feriUon In the eretong were hatfmoom fritted n 
tbrix checks in fhaey colours. Thncalsttm are mods irifavrife 
tying with searlot strings at too knee, whtoh to now wail pw! 
ctoety the middle of the salt The poekets we wtwnrti a ril) 
capadone, and the holes extend from the hip all dona the feb 
The stockings are generally white, with green dotos, of a my 
largo and showy pattern. Tho shoos am red. and turn «p at to 
toe about two Indies, with a gay flourish. Thsttytoof ysrert, 
which to extremely feahkmafale, to called the mods Ato-Gftootfi, 
after tile name of a celebrated exquisite, once well knows h to 
gay neighbourhood of Coveot Garden, and at the Wribof Safe. 

Thaatrieal Q oa afr - A Mr P em b e rton has made Midfe* 
Coreut Garden, lnthoahametotof negbUsui grsatCMaptol 
bare augured of him, but, from aB wo can gather, venire to 
is mlllb-aiuL watery. He to to play 8hylock sore, storey to 
prove.— Miss Phillips has performed Isabella to •• Karen to 
Measure," which has been revived at Drury Lana.— Wemwt «y, 
that were we to Judge of the taste of the times by thenoadr* 
rivals, at the metropolitan Theatres— Faiquhart eomedto, « to 
« Mereure for Measure" — we should pronounce It not of fe red 
moral description, especially as there productions «e not and? 
so much purified in Lon d o n as they s hou ld to.— Tto lafl 
Theatre seems to be getting on very hmvdy this reaarei fey* 
fanners are quarrelling among themselves, and the ytore «• W 
indifferently supported.— Abbot has announced an reltofew* 
in Paris, ala Mathews, to which he to to sustain ill tbs few** 
—Our theatrical friends here are once more eqjoyto* Mowfel 
like their old Salumia Regna. Farquharis ‘’RecrukiagOfioe* 
has drawn several excellent houses s and M The Bren Stnt *’ 
gem," which was revived on Tuesday, bids fklr to be tqesHj 
eerefriL Murray’s Scrub is a splendid fires of hamoaf.-sw 
London engagemenu are to commence soon; but w M* 
eeedingly that we shell prabably be deprived of tbs 
soring Kean here, as he has reoretiy gone to Dublto-Wsream 
that Miss Noel’s benefit to fined for Wedngritay nart. Wt mi 
that this accomplished vocalist, who for several yre tore * 
much for the national melodies of Scotland, and krt totori t u* 
one great means of preventing them from s in tto g Mtoj Rb tom* 
that oblivion which JhsMon seemed anxious to pre pare fe w* 
will meet, upon the present occasion, with all tbs eowfepH* 
and support no which sheto every way so wepmtifet 


Weekly List or Peefobmabcm. 
March 7 — March 13. 

Sat. Tha Recruiting Officer , f Tbs Two JVImfe 
Mon. Do, 4 The Noyades. 

Tubs. Bern Stratagem, 4 Carton Side* 

Wan. Rob Roy, 4 Gilderoy, 

Thus. Beaux Stratagem, 4 Charles XII* 

FBL The Recruiting Officer, 4 Charles JU» 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A press of matter obligee us to poripono *«“f 
articles, among which are several Reviews of N*v . 
eecond nodoe of Derwret Conway's •• 
second notice of the “ Seottish Academy,"- * Sketch, 
tor of the Inverness Courior.-s Tale from 
of the authors of the «« Odd Volume,"— “ A Day l» Btm 
some poetical oommunkntions. , 

We return our thanks to *• A. M." of DundM t }****% 
cation will appear next week*— we accept bit 
shall be glad to reerive from “ Meehanicuf , « 

History of Andersorrii Institution^— A pacha* be* ^ ^ 

er*a for Cato.— We like the spirit of the sitifefe* 

« Slam" of Glasgow, hut R to rather meagre to 
we shall be glad to reoalre anothe r foam Mm ri» 
venience, for there is gmdutf in hto written 
The author of “ The Opening of thefitafe Sfe.' ^ 

glad to hear has already gone to a second edifeoj^ 
thanks for hto poetical contribuHons t— they will f 

The Line* “ To Deltof* are clever, but we bare ^ 

to their morality.—** She Wakes to Weep, bf w _« <fr 
deen, shall have a place as soon as we esn fladrw- 
rion’s Lullaby" and *• MyBome." wfflnot nrit to 
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continuous chain of lakes which extend through the 
greater part of the plains of Gadania, and approach 
nearly to Socatoo, our author describes, in a style a 
little more elevated than is usual with him* the effect of 
the scenery, enlivened by the scattered groups of the 
predatory troops of Bello, among whom he was constrain- 
ed to march : 

“ The borders of these lakes are the resort of num- 
bers of elephants and other wild beasts. The appear* 
ance at this season, and at the spot where I saw it, was 
very beautiful ; all the acacia trees were in blossom, 
some with white flowers, others with yellow, forming a 
contrast with the small dusky leaves, like gold and sil- 
ver tassels on a cloak of dark green velvet- 1 observed 
some fine large fish leaping in the lake. Some of the 
troops were bathing ; others watering their horses, bul- 
locks, camels, and asses ; the lake smooth as glass and 
flowing round the roots of the trees. The sun, on its 
approach to the horizon, throws the shadows of the 
flowery acacias along its surface, like sheets of burnish- 
ed gold and silver. The smoking fires on its banks, the 
sounding of horns, the beating of the gongs and drums, 
the braying of brass and tin trumpets, Die rude tents 
of grass or branches of trees, rising as if by magic, even 
where the calls on Mahomed, Abdo, Mustafa, &c* with 
the neighing of horses and the braying of asses, gave 
animation to the beautiful scenery of the lake, ana its 
sloping green and woody banks. The only regulation 
that appears in the rude feudal armies is, that they take 
up their ground according to the situation of the pro- 
vinces, east, west, north, and south ; but all are other- 
wise huddled together, without the least regularity. The 
man next in rank to the governor o£ each province has 
his tent placed nearest to him, and *0 on.” 

It appears to be a part of the tactics of all the petty 
African princes towards European travellers, ttMindas- 
vour to prevent their progress, and attach them to their 
own court, on account of their skill — real or supposed- 
in the mechanical arts* Thus, if they betray any symp- 
toms of a knowledge of shoeing horses, mending mus- 
kets or watches, or of any other similar accomplish- 
ment, of which th$ natives are ignorant, there are im- 
mediate attempta made tp put a period to their journey, 
by inducing them, either by flattering promises or by 
open constraint, to establish themselves permanently in 
the royal household. English travellers in Central 
Africa are in a particular manner singled out as the 
objects of this too flattering kindness, on account of the 
reputation which the natives of our manufacturing 
island have acquired even there for their knowledge of 
the arts. The British traveller may now occasionally 
meet with some solitary specimen of our articles of com- 
merce, even far in the interior. We have been told by 
former travellers, that once, when overpowered by sick- 
ness, and lying under the shade of a rude hut amidst 
squalor and wretchedness, they accidentally saw a frag- 
ment of an earthen vessel on which was impressed the 
name of Wcdgcwood, and that the effect was such that 
they actually burst into tears ! In the work before us we 
are likewise told of Clapperton's attendant having seen 
in the hands of a savage a fowling-piece with the words, 
Arnold, maker \ London , engraved on the lock ; and such 
minute traits of feeling or observation are valuable in 
books of this description. 

On arriving at Socatoo, Clapperton paid the Sultan 
and his court an early visit, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing his majesty's letters and presents. He dressed in 
his uniform, and took with him the presents which were 
ready packed in separate parcels, and all just as they 
had left the maker’s hands. These presents consisted 
of a red silk umbrella, silver mounted ; a message cane, 
silver mounted ; twelve yards red damask ; twelve yards 
sky bluet twelve yards red silk; twelve yards blue 
silk ; twenty -four yards cambric { two pounds cloves ; 
a fowling piece, brass mountings, single barrel ; a plain 


fowling-piece, double barrel ; a pair of pistols for Bel- 
lo’s eldest son ; two short swords ; two boxes of rock- 
ets ; a quantity of powder* balls, tots, and small shot ; 
one ream of English foolscap papers two bundles of 
black lead pencils ; coloured prints of the royal family, 
and of some celebrated battles ; two plain journal books ; 
a dozen pair white cotton stockings ; a dozen pair white 
cotton gloves ; a time-piece and gold watch by Rigby ; 
together with chains, knives, looking-glasses, bridles, 
trunks, a new testament in Arabic; part of the old 
testament ; the Koran in Arabie ; Eudid’s Elements in 
ditto ; History of the Tartars under Tamerlane ; Psalms 
of David, and some other books in Arabic. All these 
gifts were received most graciously, especially tb le Ara- 
bic copy of Euclid, for Bello said, that the ooly copy 
which had ever been in his possession, and which had 
been procured by one of his relations at Mecca, had been 
destroyed by fire. He said, therefore, that be could not 
but feel very much obliged to the King of England for 
sending him so valuable a present. 

It was not very long after this, that in rather an unao 
countable manner a considerable change took place in 
the feelings and oonduct of this capricious despot to- 
wards Clapperton. The change was produced, as he 
himself declared, by the receipt of a letter from the 
Shiek of Bornoe, wherein it was pretended that the 
English traveller came in the capacity of a spy from the 
government of Great Britain, and advising that he should 
be put to death ; for that, if the English met with too 
great encouragement, they would coma into Soudan, qsm 
after another, until they got strong enough to seise on 
the country, m they had done on India; which, it was 
said, they had basely wrested from the bands of the 
Mahometans. These insinuations were repelled indig. 
nantly by Clapperton ; but they took a strong hold of 
Jhg mind of die Sultan. All things considered, we 
are not quite sure that this shrewd savage acted far 
wrong, at least in a selfish point of view. 

Socatoo is described by Clapperton as bring the largest 
snd most populous town which he had seen in the in- 
terior. It stands on the top of a low hill, having its 
northern wall bounded by a beautiful river, formed of 
the united branches of several streams, which take their 
rise to the south of Kushna, and flow past Zinnia. 
After passing Socatoo, ,this river proceeds in a south- 
westerly direction, and enters the large river Quorva at 
the distance of four days’ journey. It is wril stored 
with fish, and supplies abundant food to the neighbour- 
hood. In speaking of the manners of the inhabitants 
of this part of Africa* they are described as possessing 
rather a pleasing exterior, with a softened degree of bar- 
barism, which betokens inward qualities capable of be- 
ing well cultivated. There still prevail among them, 
however, the most frightful notion* on various points of 
morals, with far too general a disregard of modesty and 
virtue. Of their religion our author speaks in the most 
cutting terms of reproach ; their whole ritual consisting 
of prsying, or appearing to pray, five times a-day, with- 
out understanding one word they say, and in going 
through some unmeaning ceremonies. Of the real value 
or uses of religion they have not the most distant idea ; 
and it seems, in short, to be nothing more or lees than 
the firm belief that the goods and chattels, wives and 
children, of all those who differ from them in matters of t 
faith, ought to be their property ; “ and that it is quite ; 
lawful in any way to abuse, rob, or kill an unbeliever.” \ 
The FelUtahs, indeed, from the highest chief to the . 
veriest beggar, are one indiscriminate mass of thieves, 
pilferers, and robbers. They scarcely punish murder 
with the most simple reprehension. Marriage they 
hardly comprehend ; and licentiousness, in the last de- 
gree abhorrent to the feelings, universally prevails. 
Their own wives— ^f wives they can be called — and chil- 
dren, they part with like cattle, without the slightret 
sentiment of compunction. And the worst part of all 
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this scene of degradation consists in the very slender 
prospect that it holds out to the introduction of any sure 
and permanent system of improvement. Europeans can 
hardly ever hope to establish themselves, except on the 
sea-coast ; and without European aid, there cannot take 
place any sensible revolution in the moral features of 
the country. Africa must, in all probability, remain 
for ages the same polluted country which it now is ; and 
there must still be sacrificed on its inhospitable deserts 
many enterprising travellers, before there can be insinu- 
ated that wedge which is destined to move the ungainly 
heap, and lift it from its present u slough of despond.** 

We must now touch On the melancholy catastrophe 
which terminated this expedition— the death of the only 
surviving traveller. While at Socatoo, Clapperton was 
taken seriously ill his body, from being robust and 
vigorous, became weak and emaciated, u and, indeed, 
was little better than a skeleton.’* His narrative or 
journal ceases at this point, and is taken up by the 
l young man Richard Lauder, whose indefatigable exer- 
tions m the Service of his master merit the highest en- 
comium: Tne closing scene of poor Clapperton is drawn 
up with the most affecting interest, and we cannot for- 
bear inserting it In the words of Lauder, slightly 
abridged : — 

THE DEATH OF CLATPEHTON. 

“ His sleep was uniformly short and disturbed, and 
troubled with frightful dreams. In them he frequently 
1 reproached the' Arabs aloud with much bitterness. I 
read to him daily some portions of the New Testament, 
and the ninety-fifth psalm, which he was never weary 
of listening to ; and oa Sundays added the church ser- 
vice, to which he invariably paid the profoundesc atten- 
tion. I fanned him for hour* together, and this seemed 
to cool the burning heat of his body, of which ho se- 
peatedly complained. Almost the whole of his conver- 
sation turned on his country and friends, but I never 
heard hinr regret his leaving them ; indeed, he was pa- 
tient and reaigried to the last, and a murmur of disap- 
pointment never escaped his lips. On the first of April 
he became suddenly worse, and his sleep was more and 
more disturbed. He then took some medicines, which 
did him no good. About twelve o'clock of the day ha 
said, * Richard, I shall shortly be no more ; I feel my- 
self dying.’ Almost choked with grief, I replied , i God 
forbid, my dear master ; you will live many years yet.* 

4 Don't be so much affected, my dear boy, I entreat 
you,* said he : 4 it is the will of the Almighty ; it can- 
not be helped. Take care of my journal and papers 
after my death.* He then took my hand between his, 
and looking me full in the face, while a tear stood 
glistening in his eye, said. In a low,* but deeply-affectirig 
tone, 4 My dear Richard, if you had not been with me, 
I should have died long ago : I can only thank you 
with my latest breath.* The same evening he fell into 
a slumber, from which he awoke in much perturbation, 
and said he had heard, with much distinctness, the toll- 
ing of an English funeial bell About six o’clock in 
the morning of the 11th, on asking how he did, he an- 
swered he was much better, and requested me to shave 
him. He had not sufficient strength to lift his hand 
from the pillow ; and after finishing one side of ths fans, 
I was obliged to turn his head in order to shave the 
other. As soon as it was dons, he desired ms to fetch 
him a looking-glass which hung on the other side of the 
but. On teeing himself in it, he observed, that he looked 
quite as ill at Bomou, on his fbnner journey ; and as he 
bad borne his disorder so long a date, he might yet re- 
cover. On the following day, hs still, fancied bimielf 
getting better. He ate a bit of hashed guinea fowl in 
the day* which he had net done before since his illncss,de- 
riving his sole sustenance from a little fowl-soup and milk 
and water. On the morning of the 13th, however, being 
awake, 1 was much alarmed by a peculiar rattling noise, 


proceeding from my master’s throat, and his breathing 
was loud and difficult ; at the same instant he called ont 
♦ Richard !* in a low and hurried tone. I’ was imme- 
diately at his side, and wal astonished to see him sitting 
upright in his bed, and staring wildly around. I held 
him in my arms, and, placing his head gently on my 
left shoulder, gazed a moment on his pale and altered 
features; some indistinct expressions quivered on his 
lips ; he strove, but ineffectually, to give them utter- 
ance, and expired without a struggle or a sigh. When I 
found my poor master so very ill, I called out, with all my 
strength, 4 O God, my master is dying !* which brought 
Pascoe and Mudey (the two black servants) into the 
apartment. Shortly after the breath had left the body, 

1 desired them to fetch water, with which I washed the 
corpse. I then got them to ussist me in taking it outside 
the hut $ laid it in a clean mat, and wrapped it in a sheet 
and blanket Leaving it in this state two hours, I put 
a large chan mat over the whole, and sent a messenger 
to Sultan Bello, to acquaint him of the mournful event, 
and ask his permission to bury the body after the man- 
ner of my own country, and also to know in what par- 
ticular place his remains were to be interred. The mes- 
senger soon returned, with the Sultan's consent to the 
former part of my request ; and about twelve o'clock at 
noon of the s&m* day, a person came into my hut, accom- 
anted by four slaves, sent, by Bello, to dig the grave. 

was desired to follow them with the corpse. Accord- 
ingly, I Saddled the Camel, and putting the body on its 
back, and throwing an union-jack over it, f bade them 
proceed. Travelling at a slow pace, we halted at In- 
gavie, a small village, built on a rising ground, about 
five miles to the sotuh-eist of S >catoo The body was 
then taken from the camel's back, and placed in a shade, 
whilst the slaves were digging tbe grave ; which being 
quickly done, it was conveyed close to it l then open- 
ed a prayer-book, and, amid showers of tears, read 
the funeral service over the remains of my valued 
master. Not a single person listened to this peculiarly 
distressing ceremony — tbe slaves being at some distance, 
quarrelling and making a noise the whole of the time it 
lasted. This being done, the union-jack was taken off, 
and the body was slowly lowered Into the earth ; and I 
wept bitterly as I gazed for the last time upon all that 
remained of my generous and IritrepUl master. All the 
trying evils I had endured never affected me half so much 
as the bitter reflection of this distressing period.” 

Thus died Gaptain Clapperton, on the 13th day of 
April 18f7« in, we believe, the thirty-ninth year of his 
ags, a victim to an inflammatory disease, which Origi- 
stated m that which sends too many equally strong 
Scotchmen to the grave,— a regardlessness of the baneful 
consequences of damp on the constiiutiooi. Lauder 
found his way in nine months to Cape Coast, notwith- 
standing the invidiousness of certain villainous Portu- 
guese, who endeavoured to molest him and prevent his 
communication with his countrymen. He sailed in the 
Esk sloop of war, and disembarked in England on the 
30th of April 1838. 

With regard to tbe settlement of that singular pro- 
blem respecting the rise, the course, and the disembogue- 
meat of the Niger, we are, in this work, furnished with 
absolutely no observations on which any distinct con- 
clusions could be satisfactorily founded. It appears 
that the large river, which agrees with the Niger of 
Park, is not known by that title to the Fellatahs, (or 
Foulahs,) but receives from -them, as well as from the 
j natives of the other provinces through which the mission 
proceeded, the name of Quorra. This stream, which, in 
some parts, is as wide as the Thames at London, runs 
in a direction from Socatoo to the coast, or from north 
to south, with a slight curvature towards the east. At 
tbe town of Fuada, however, there is a break in the 
river, and between this and the town of Benin, a dis- 
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tance, we should suppose, of upwards of seventy miles, house that gate, x the time of a good sang, and letting 

there is a hiatus, which will require to be supplied by folk just hear a screed now and then r 

future travellers. At this inland town of Benia, a river, Nancy . Time about wi ye, Wat, either for tale or 


increased in magnitude, again commences, but under 
the altered name of Formosa, which flows still in a 
southerly direction until it is emptied into the sea, seve- 


sang, as lang as ye like. 

WaU Fien t a sang ever I could sing in my life hut 
auld John Nicol o’ Whun, an* I damn for my life sing 


ral degrees to the west of Fernando Po. But this ne- it, for fear the master hear me, , , , 

ther fragment of the river, strongly supposed to be the Nancy . Na — na — he 11 no hear us the night ; he s | 

Niger, is supplied from the apocryphal charts of na- ower thrang making poets, to heed what we are doing, 
tives, and the whole, therefore, remains almost as much WaU Eh ? What’s the gowk saying ? 
a matter of doubt as ever. Into Lake Tchad, an inland Donald, Hersell no pe hating great mooch deal to up- 
fresh-water sea, there are poured the waters of another pen to she’s mbaster. Him have nothing to do but lay 
large river, called the Yeou, which has been also sup- him’s lug to te hole in te wa , and ten she pe nearing te 
posed to be the inferior limb of the Niger ; but this, on whole gnothac. 

fully comparing the various excellent diagrams con- Collins, Ay, and then he will be after putting it all 
tained in this and preceding works, seems to be more in the papers, that the whole country may be put upon 
distant from the truth 5 for, between this lake and Soca- taking it out again, and making an exposition of us. I 
too and the country in which one part of the Niger is have many songs of my own dear country, but the devil 
situated, there runs a chain of high mountains, which a one of them dare I be after singing, for fear of an ex- 
must necessarily form the u water-shed” in this district position. 

of the country. There is another river, the Shary, of Nancy. I never thought onv shame o aught I ever 
equal magnitude, which is emptied into Lake Tchad, on said or sang yet, an’ I carena if it were a put in black 
the southern side 5 but it cannot by any hypothesis be an* white. An’ sae, if nane o you wiu begin, I U gia 

ye a sang that a sweetheart o’ mine made about mysell. 


reconciled with the Niger. ye a sang that a swretneart o 1 

Before concluding, there is one other subject of some and seat me it in a valentine, 
interest to which we would wish to allude. All the par- 


ticulars which Clappertoo could gather regarding the 
death of Park, served to establish the truth of the ac- 


Nancy sings. 


Uhat sba daacas sa& Ught on the green. 


death of Park, served to establish the truth of the ac- 

counts previously circulated in this country. Clapper- ’ 

ton was informed that Park arrived at Spgo with forty O saw ye this tweet bonny lassie 0 mine, 

attendants ; that he there obtained permission to build a Or saw ye the smile on her cheek sae divine ; 
vessel, but that, before it was ready, thirty-five of his Or saw ye the kind love that speaks in her ee ? 
followers had died ; that he nevertheless embarked with Sure naebody e'er was sae happy as me ! 
the remnant, with the intention of following the 'course 

of the river ; and that, having shortly afterwards been 2. 

attacked by the Tuaricks, all in the boat were killed^ i t * #n *th a t sba datum «e light on the green. 

It i. interring, however, to know that, in consequence It ., ^ the girapU citv mark’d in her mien ; 
of the calam.ues which afterwards overtook the perpe. Q ft . tbe kin( j loTe that gpeakg in Uer ^ 

trators of this attack, the natives of the district to which " A * . . _ . . 

they belonged treat the affair very seriously, look upon the That makes me as ppy ppy 
spot where the murders were committed with supersti- 
tious awe, and now consider it a very dangerous matter 8. 

to meddle with a white man. It is to be regretted, that To meet her alane 'm&ng the green leafy trees, 

Clapperton did not obtain the property of the unfortu- When naebody kens, an’ when naebody aeea ; 
nate Mungo Park, which has been preserved at Boussa. To breathe out the soul in a saft melting kiss— 

It is to be hoped, however, that it may yet be sent home ; On earth here there’s naethtng Is equal to this, 
for the King of that country seems willing to dispose of 

it toaproperly accredited agent of the British government. 4, 

In dosing our remark, on thia interesting volume, we j ^ Mt bUv wh ioh the soul can enjoy, 
can heartily recommend it to the perusal of reader, who Wh frUindg J rclaA rouad me> ud naug ht to annoy ; 
take a pleasure in descriptions of savage life and man- T . /,! « JL * «u« 

ners, of whidi the work contains an ample variety. Nor ***?* . 1 , *** ,, 

would we willingly withhold a modified degree of praise When fuU flowm « ^ U most warmiy csr *“ d ^ 
from the blunt officer, wno may be said to have sacrificed 
himself for his country. 

- — But O, there’s a sweet and a heavenly charm 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


[ On earth here there’s naethlng is equal to this. 


-Ed. Lit. Joub.] 


NOCTES BENGERJANJS. 

No. II. 

By the Ettrlck Shepherd. 

Present— W at, Collins, Donald, Nancy, and 
Jean. 

, down an’ sing out the sang wiselike, ye 

glaikit jaud. What signifies biszing up an* down the 


- — But O, there’s a sweet and a heavenly charm 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. SKlSAtSXi- 

On earth sure there’s naethlng is equal to this ! 

I [W* give a variety to the contents of this week’s Literary 

Journal, by the introduction of only one critical notice, and by WaU Od, you women ate aye singing about kissing, 
devoting the rest of our space to miscellaneous literature. n»tw g Fient hast ye can sing about bat kissing ! I wish ye 
anxious to avoid monotony, we shall occasionally follow this plan, were a’ kissed blind. 

—Ed. Lit. Joub.] Donald. She pe a very cood and a very lhoving song. 

■ — ■ ■ Collins. Why, now, Nancy, ’pon my shoul that was 

vnp TVfi ncvavniAvn no lover of yours at all — at all — who made that song ; 

NOCTES BENOERIAN*. for Ae feUt ^ who made it ha. been as good a pouter a. 

No. II. my own dare beloved PaddyWhack. And so, if it was 

n dj. a lover of yours, you must be after telling us his name. 

By the Ettrlck Shepherd. Nancy. I will not tell hia name, for he U a very mo- 

Preeent—.’WxT, Counts, Donald, Nanct, and young nun ; andif he hard me ringing Strewed 

j EAW# ’ be fit to sink down through the ground. But a J and a 

1 H stand for his name. 

Collins. A J and a H ? Why, then, that stands for 
Robie Bums, and to be sure it does. 
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Wat. The man’s a gowk ; for that stands for our mas- 
ter’s name. 

Collins. The devil it does ? Why, and to be sure, I 
knew it stood for somebody. 

Nancy. But it is not a song o’ our master’s, for the 
lad that wrote it is a diker to his business, and a very 
good an* amiable lad he is, though I say it that sboudna 
say it But come now, Wat ye promised us Auld John 
Nicol. 

Omncs. 0, Auld John Nicol ! Auld John Nicol ! 
Wat. I maun gang an’ look what thae deevils o’ 
beasts are doing first. 

Omncs. No, no ! If you gang to the beasts, we’ll no 
see you the night again. Auld John Nicol! Auld 
John Nicol ! and sing him without the owerword. 

Wat. Nah ! It winna sing for man alive without the 
owerword. 

AULD JOHN NICOL. 

Ill sing of an auld forbear o' my ain, 

Tweeddlum, tvraddlum, twenty-one, 

A man that for fun was never outdone, 

And his name it was Auld John Nicol o* Whun. 

Auld John Nicol he lo’ed his glass, 

Tweeddlum, twaddlum, twenty-one, 

An' weel he likit the toasts to pose. 

An’ it’s hey for brave John Nicol a* Whun ! 

Auld John Nicol gaed out to fight, &c. 

But a* gaed wrang that should hae gane right, &c. 

Then auld John Nicol kneel’d down to pray, 

But never a word John Nicol could say. 

Auld John Nicol he lo’ed a lass, 

But 1 darena tell you what came to pass ; ^ ' 

For the beadle came up In an unco haste, 

An* summon’d him down to speak wf the priest. 

Then auld John Nicol he changed his hue, 

For his face it grew red, an’ his face it grew blue. 

John Nicol gaed out, John Nicol gaed in, 

Au’ he wish’d he had been in the well to the chin. 

“ Shame fa’ it !” quo' John, M I often hae thought 
Wha wins at women will lose at nought ; 

But I hae heart to do ill to nane, 

Sae I will e’en mak the lassie my ain.” 

Then auld John Nicol he got a wife, 

And he never got skean fun in his life 
Now, John Nicol he sings frae morn till e’en, 
Tweeddlum twaddlum, twenty-one, 

The happiest man that ever was seen, 

An* it’s hey for brave John Nicol o’ Whun ! 

Donald. It was peing tc very pest ting te ould fellow 
could doo to pe taking the pretty mhaids altogether. 
t Nancy. What for have you never taken a pretty maid 
a thegither, then, Donald ? could ye no get ane i' your 
•in country ? 

Donald. Hut, ay, hersell could have peen ketting one 
petter enough, and she was very creat in lhove with 
te minister's mhaid of Assint, and was very sorry when 
Me had to go and left her. Put it Is te love story— 
Who sings now ? 

Collins. Why, I’ll sing you a song, that I will, and 
a genuine one of mv own dare country too, maide be 
that blessed fellow, Paddy Whack, the poet of Tip- 
perary. 

DENNIS DELANY. 

In sweet Tipperary, the pride of the throng, 

I have danced a good jig, and have sung a good song ; 


On the green, as I caper’d, I scarce bent the grass— 

To a bottle a friend— and no foe to a loss. 

At hurling, my fellow could never be found. 

For whoever I jostled soon came to the ground ; 

And the girls all swore that they ne’er could meet any 
Could tickle their fancy like Dennis Delany. 

Chorus. 

With my whack about, see it out, Dennis my jewel, 
Och ! why will you leave us? How can you be cruel? 
Paddy Whack may go trudge it, and Murtoch O’Blaney, 
We’ll part with them all for dear Dennis Delany. 

Young Sheelah O’Shannon was so fond of me. 

That whenever we met we could never agree ; 

Says I, “ My dear Sheelah, we’ll soon end the fray, 

For no longer in sweet Tipperary I’ll stay.” 

When the girls all found I was going to leave them, 
They swore that from death the world could not save 
them : 

“ O we’ll leave all our friends, though ever so many. 

If youll let us go with you, swaite Dennis Delany !” 
With my whack about, &c. 

To the road then I went, and I trudged it along, 

And, by way of being sUent, I lilted a song; 

“ Hey for Dublin !” says I, “ where I’ll see the fine lasses, 
Get married, and driuk, and ne’er mind how time passes. ” 
But when I arrived, and found every lady 
Short-waisfrfdf fhfftks I, They are married already. 

“ By my shoul, now,” says I, “ marriage here is the fa- 
shion, 

To breed young recruits for defence of the nation.” 

With my whack about, &c. 

To the grand panorama, that every one talks of, 

Away then I goes and immediately walks off ; 

But I were astonished, as much as e’er man was, 

To see a sea-fight on an ocean of canvass. 

But some were a- weeping, and some were a- wailing, 
Where Dublin once stood to see ships now a-sailing ; 
But what in my mind made it still seem the stranger, 
Though I stood in the midst, I stood out of all danger. 
With my whack about, &c. 

Then to see a fine play, which I ne’er saw before, 

To Crow Street I went, without three or four more ; 
And up stairs I walk’d, for to see things the better,. 

And bought a play-bill, though I knew not a letter. 

But the crowd was so great, and the players so funny, 

I laugh’d more, I’m sure, than the worth of my money ; 
But the boys went all mad, and I maddest of any, 
When all the musicians play’d Dennis Delany. 

With their whack about, &c. 

Donald. She be a very nonsensical bhaist of a song, 
and not half so good as a fine Scottish song. There is 
not a little girl in all my native country of Assint, who 
will not pe mhaking a bettermost song tan tat whenever 
she pe coins into lhove. 

Collins. 'Pon my shoul and body, but you are out of 
your reckoning there, old buckeen ! for there never 
was a man or maid among you all could make a song 
with Mr Paddy Whack. 

Nancy. I’ll wager our ain little Jeannie there has 
made as good a sang sin’ she fell in love as ony in a’ Ire- 
land. 

Donald. Ha, ha, ha ! She would be liking to hear 
it, just to put town te Erisher wit his erhaund songs, 
ha, ha, ha ! She would pe liking very great to hear it. 
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Jean sings, 

1 . 

There's a bonny bonny laddie that I hen o* i 
Thera's a bonny bonny laddie that I ken o t 1 
And although he be bat fonof, 

He has a tweet wooinf tongue, 

The bonny bonny laddie that I ken o' ! 

2 . 

He has waled me for his ain, an* I trow him, O ! 
For it's needless to deny that I loe hhn, O ! 

When I see his face come ben, 

Than a' the lads I ken, 

I think them sae far far below him, O I 

3 . 

There is Annie, the demure cunning fairy, O ! 

Our Nancy, an' Bum's bonny Mafy, 0 ! 

They may set their cape at him, 

An* greet till they gae Min’, 

But his lore free his Jean will merer rary, O ! 

4 . 

He’ll come to me at e'en though he's weary, O l 
An' the way be baith darksome an' eiry, O ! 

An' hell tirl at the pin, 

An' cry, “ Jeannie, let me in. 

Per my bosom it horns to he near y* O I * 

5 . 

He's a queer bonny laddie that I kea u'] 

He’s a dear bonny laddie that 1 ken o* ) 

For he'll tak me on his knee, 

An' he’ll reare a kies free me, 

The bonny bonny laddie that I ken o' t 

Wat, Gude forgie us, on o' kissing again ! No thing 
do they think about, frae morning till night, I believe, 
tliae lasses, but kiss — kitting t Shame fa' me gin ever 
I heard aught like it f 
Nancy, Wat, what was your sang about ? 

Wat, Hem ! — I maun away tee what thae plaguit 
beasts are doing. 

Onuitt . Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Donald, Ha, ha* ha I te Brisker pe peat creat much 
by a cailtag og. 

Shepherd ( behind the ceiling,) Ye hae done verra 
weel for ae night, bairns, an* ye may gie ower now 
when you like, for my sheet's filled up, an* I hae down 
every word that you have either said or sung. What are 
ye feared for ? — an* what are ye skirling at P Tell tale 
about the next week, and whoever tells the best ane, my 
friend Harry and 1 will baith gie a good fairing to. 


THE TIGER'S CAVE. 

▲V ADVENTURE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF 
QUITO. 

( Translated from the Danish of Efmquist , and the Ger- 
man of During, by one of the Authors of the “ Odd 
Volume," “ Tales and Legends" ^r.) 

On leaving the Indian village, we continued to wind 
round Chimborasso's wide base; but its snow-crowned 
head no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for 
a dense fog wns gathering gradually around it. Our 
guides looked anxiously towards it, and announced their 
apprehensions of a violent storm. We soon found that 
their fears were well-founded. The fog rapidly covered 
and obscured the whole of the mountain ; the atmos- 
phere was suffocating, and yet so humid that the steel 
work of our watches was covered with rust, and tbs 
watches stopu The river beside which we were travel- 


ling rushed down with still greater impetuosity ; and 
ftom the clefts of the rocks which lty on the left of 
our path, were suddenly precipitated small rivulets, 
that bore the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, 
along with them. These rivulets often came down so 
suddenly and violently that we had great difficulty in 
preserving our footing.' The thunder at length began to 
roll, and resounded through the mountainous passes 
with the most terrific grandeur. Then came the vivid 
lightning, — flash following flash — above, around, be- 
neath, — everywhere a sea of fire. We sought a momen- 
tary shelter in a cleft of the rocks, whilst one of our 

? ' uides hastened forward to seek a more secure asylum, 
n a short time he returned, and informed us that he 
had discovered a spacious cavern, which would afford us 
sufficient protection from the elements. We proceeded 
thither immediately, and, with great difficulty, and not a 
little danger, at last got into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm continued with so [ 
much violence, that we could not hear the sound of ovs | 
own voices. I had nlaecd myself near the entrance of j 
the cave, and could observe, through the opening, which ' 
was straight and narrow, the singular scene without 
The highest cedar trees were struck down, or bent like 
reeds ; monkeys and parrots lay strewed upon the 
ground, killed by the falling branches ; the water had 
collected in the path We had just passed, and framed 
along it like a mountain stream. From every thing I 
saw 1 thought it extremely probable that we should be i 
obliged to pass some days in this cavern. When the | 
storm,, however, had somewhat abated, our guides ven- 1 
tured out in order to ascertain if it were possible to con- i 
tinue our journey. The cave in which we had taken re- 
fuge was so extremely dark, that if we moved a few 
paces from the entrance, we could not see an inck before 
us imd we ware debating as to the propriety of leaving 
it even before the Indians came back, when we suddenly 
heard a singular groaning or growling in the further end 
of the cavern, which instantly fixed all our attention. 
Wharton and myself listened anxiously, but our daring 
and inconsiderate young friend Lincoln, together with 
my huntsman, crept about upon their hands and knees, 
and endeavoured to discover, by groping, from whence 
the sound proceeded. They had not advanced far into 
the cavern before we heard them utter an exclamation 
of surprise ; and they returned to us, each carrying in 
his arms an aitfmal singularly marked, and about the 
size of a cat, seemingly of great strength and power, 
and furnished with immense fangs. The eyes were of a 
green colour ; strong claws were upon their feet ; and a 
blood-red tongue hung out of their mouths. Wharton 
had scarcely glanced at them when he exclaimed in con- 
sternation, “ Good God 1 we have come into the den of I 
a He was interrupted by a fearful cry of dis- 

may from our guides, who came rushing precipitately 
towards us, calling out, “ A tiger 1 a tiger!’* and at 
the same time, witn extraordinary rapidity, they climbed 
up a cedar tree which stood at the entrance of the cave, 
and bid themselves among the branches- 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, which 
rendered me' motionless for a moment, had subsided, 

I grasped my fire-arms. Wharton had already regained 
his composure and self-possession ; and he called to us 
to assist him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the 
cave with an immense stone which fortunately lay near I 
it. The sense of approaching danger augmented our ■ 
strength ; for we now distinctly heard the growl of the 
ferocious animal, and we were lost beyond redemption 
if it reached the entrance before we could get it dosed. 
Ere this was done, we could distinctly see the tiger 
bounding towards the spot, and stooping in order to creep 
into his den by the narrow opening. At this fearful 
moment, our exertions were successful, and tbe great 
stone kept the wild beast -at bay. There was a small 
open space, however, left between the top of tbe to* 
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trance and the stone, through which we could see the 
head of the animal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, 
which it rolled, glaring with fury upon us. It* fright- 
ful roaring, too, penetrated to the depths of the cavern, 
and was answered by the hoarse growling of the cubs, 
which Lincoln and Frank had now tossed from them. 
Our ferocious enemy attempted 41 rst to remove the stone 
with his powerful daws, and then to push it with his 
head from its place ; andjthese efforts, proving abortive, 
served only to increase bis wrath. He uttered a tremen- 
dous, heart-piercing howl, and his flaming eyes darted 
light into the darkness of our retreat. 

44 Now is the time to fire at him,” said Wharton, with 
hi* usual calmness ; “ aim at his eyes t the ball will go 
through his brain, and we shall then have a chance to 
get rid of him.” 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lincoln his 
pistols. The former placed the muzzle within a few 
inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did the same. At Whar- 
ton's command, they both drew the triggers at the same 
moment ; but no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed 
aware that the flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang 
growling from the entrance; but, feeling himself unhurt, 
immediately turned back again, and stationed himself 
in his former place. The powder in both pieces was 
wet ; they therefore proceeded to draw the useless load- 
ing, whilst Wharton and myself hastened to seek our 
powder flask. It was so extremely dark, that we were 
obliged to grope about the cave ; and at last, coming in 
contact with the cubs, we heard a rustling noise, as if 
they were playing with 'some metal substance, which we 
soon discovered was the canister we were looking for. 
Most unfortunately, however, the animals had pushed 
off the lid with their claws, and the powder had been 
strewed over ths damp earth, aqd rendered entirely use* 
lest. This horrible discovery axoited the greatest son- 
Mentation. 

. 44 All is now over,” said Wharton ; M we have only 
now to choose whether we shall die of hunger, together 
with these animals who are shut up along with us, or 
open the entrance to the blood-thirsty monster without— 
and so make s quicker end of the matter.” 

So saying, he placed himself dose beside the stone 
which, for the moment, defended us, and looked un- 
dauntedly upon the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lin- 
coln raved and swore ; and Frank took a piece of strong 
cord from his pocket, and hastened to the farther end of 
the cava— I knew not with what design. We soon, 
however, heard a low, stifled groaning; and the tiger, who 
had heard it also, became more restless and disturbed 
than ever ! He went backwards and forwards before 
the entrance of the cave in the most wild and impetuous 
manner— then stood stfll, and, stretching out his neck in 
the direction of the forest, broke forth into a deafening 
bowl. Our two Indian guides took advantage of this 
opportunity to discharge several arrows from the tree. 
He was struck more than once ; but the light weapons 
bounded back harmless from his thick skin. At length, 
however, one of them struck him near the eye, and the 
arrow remained sticking in the wound. He now broke 
anew ioto the wildest fury, sprang at the- tree, and tore 
it with his elaws, as if he would have dragged it to the 
ground. But having at length succeeded in getting rid 
of the arrow, he became more calm, and laid himself 
down as before in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, 
and a glance showed ns what he had been doing. In 
each hand, and dangling from the end of a string, were 
the two cubs. He had strangled them ; and before we 
were aware what he intended, he threw them through 
the opening to the tiger. No sooner did the animal per- 
eeive them than he gazed earnestly upon them, and be- 
gan to examine them closely, turning them cautiously 
from side to side. As soon as he became aware that 
they were dead, he uttered so piercing a howl of sorrow, 


that we were obliged to put our hands to our ears. | 
When I upbraided my huntsman for the cruel action 
he had so rashly committed, I perceived, by his blunt 
and abrupt answers, that he also had lost all hope of 
rescue from our impending fate,' and that under these 
circumstances the ties between master and servant were 
dissolved. For my own part, without knowing why, I 
could not help believing that some unexpected assist- 
ance would yet rescue us from so horrible a fate. Alas ! 

I little sotidpsted the sacrifice that my rescue was tocos t 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sank to a gentle gale ; the songs of birds were again 
heard in the neighbouring forest, and the sunbeams 
sparkled in the drops that hung from the leaves. We 
saw through the aperture how all nature was reviving 
after the wild war of elements which had so recently 
taken place ; but the contrast only made our situation 
the more horrible. We were in a grave from which 
there was no deliverance ; and a monster, worse than the 
fabled Cerberus, kept watch over us. The tiger had 
laid himself down beside his whelps. He was abeauti- 
ful animal, of great sise and strength, and his limbs 
being stretched out at theit full length, displayed his 
immense power of muscle. A double row of great teeth 
stood far enough apart to show his large red tongue, 
from which the white foam foil in largi drops. All at 
once another roar was heard at a distance, and the tiger 
immediately rose and answered it with a mournful 
howL At the same instant, onr Indians uttered a 
shriek, which announced that tome new danger threat- 
ened us. A few moments confirmed our worst fears, 
for another tiger, not quite so large as the former, came 
rapidly toward* the spot where we were. 

• 4 This enemy will prove move cruel than the other,” 
said Wharton ; 44 for this ia the female, and she knows 
nopity fur those who deprive her of her young.*' 

The howl* which the tigress gave, when she had exa- 
mined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every thing of 
horrible that we had yet heard ; and the tiger mingled 
his mournful cries with hers. Suddenly her roaring was 
lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anxiously 
stretch out her head, extend her wide and smoking nos- 
trils, and look as if she were determined to discover im- 
mediately the murderers of her young. Her eyes quick- 
ly fell upon us, and she made a spring forward with the 
intention of penetrating to our place of refuge. Per- 
haps she might have been enabled, by her immense 
strength, to push away the stone, had we not, with all 
our united power, held it against her. When she found 
that all her efforts were fruitless, she approached the 
tiger, who lay stretched out beside Ills cubs, «nd he rose 
and joined in her hollow roarings. They stood together 
for a few moments, as if in consultation, and then sud- 
denly went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from 
our eight. Their howling died away in the distance, 
and then entirely ceased. We now began to entertain 
better hopes of our condition ; hut Wharton shook his 
head — 44 Do not flatter yourselves,” said he , 44 with the 
belief that these animals will let us escape out of their 
sight till they have had their revenge. The hours we 
have to live ore numbered.” 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indians 
standing before the entrance, and heard them call to us 
to seize the only possibility of our yet saving ourselves 
by instant flight, for that the tigers had only gone 
round the height to seek another inlet to the cave, with 
which they were no doubt acquainted. In the greatest 
haste the stone was pushed aside, and we stept forth from 
what we had considered a living grave. Wharton was 
the last who left it ; he was unwilling to lose his double- 
barrelled gun, and stopped to take it up : the rest of us 
thought only of making our escape. We now beard 
onee more the roaring of the tigers, though at a dis- 
tance ; and following the example of onr guides, we pre- 
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cipitately struck into a side path. From the number of 
roots and branches of trees with which the storm had 
strewed our way, and the slipperiness of the road, oar 
flight was slow and difficult. Wharton, though an ac- 
tive seaman, had a heavy step, and had great difficulty 
in keeping pace with us,and we were often obliged to 
slacken our own on his account. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an 
hour, when we found that our way led along the edge of 
a rocky cliff 1 , with innumerable fissures. We had just 
entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who were 
before us, uttered one of their piercing shrieks, and we 
immediately became aware that thj tigera were in pur- 
suit of us. Urged by despair, we rushed towards one 
of the bteaks, or gulfs, in our way, over which was 
thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprang up and down at 
every step, and .could be trode with safety by the light 
foot of the Indians alone. Deep in the hollow below 
rushed an impetuous stream, and a thousand pointed 
and jagged rocks threatened destruction on every side. 
Lincoln^ my huntsman, and myself, passed over the 
chasm in safety ; but Wharton was still in the middle 
of the waving bridge, and endeavouring to steady him- 
self, when both the tigers were seen to issue from the 
adjoining forest ; and the moment they descried us, they 
bounded , towards us with dreadful roarings. Mean- 
while, Wharton bad nearly gained the safe side of the 
gulf, and we were all clambering up the rocky cliff ex- 
cept Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge to as- 
sist his friend to step upon firm ground. Wharton, 
though the ferocious animals were close upon him, never 
los* his courage or presence of mind. As soon as be had 
gained the edge of the cliff, he knelt dpwn, ^ml with hi# 
sword divided the fastenings by which the h^dge was at~ 
tached to the rock. He expected that an effectual barrier 
would thus be put tp the further progress of oar 
suers ; but lie was mistaken, for he had scarcely accom- 
plished his task, when the tigress, without a moment's 
pause, rushed towards the chasm, atld attempted to 
bound over it. It was a fearful sight to see the mighty 
animal suspended, for a moment, in the air, above the 
abyss ; but the scene passed like a flash of lightning. 
Her strength was not equal to the distance : she fell into 
thb gulf, and before she reached the bottom, she was 
torn into a thousand pieces by the jagged points of the 
rocks. Her fate did not in the least dismay her com- 
panion ; he followed her with an immense spring, and 
reached the opposite side, but only with his fore claws ; 
and thus he dung to the edge of the precipice, endea- 
vouring to gain a footing. The Indians again uttered 
a wild shriek, as if all hope had been lost. But Whar- 
ton, who was nearest the edge of the rock, advanced 
courageously towards the tiger, and struck his sword 
into the animal's breast. Enraged beyond all measure, 
the wild beast collected all his strength, and with a vio- 
lent effort, fixing one of bis hind legs upon the edge of 
the cliff, he seized .Wharton by the thigli. That heroic 
man still preserved his fortitude ; — he grasped the trunk 
of a tree with his left hand, to steady and support him- 
self, while with his right he wrenched, and violently 
turned the sword that was still in the breast of the tiger. 
All this was the work of an instant. The Indians, 
Frank, and myself, hastened to his assistance ; but Lin- 
coln, who was already at his side, had seized Wharton's 
gun, which lay near upon the ground, and struck so 
powerful a blow with the butt end upon the head of the 
tiger, that the animal, stunned and overpowered, let go 
his hold, and fell back into the abyss. All would have 
been well had it ended thus ; but the unfortunate Lin- 
coln had not calculated upon the force of his blow ; he 
staggered forward, reeled upon , the edge of the preci- 
pice, extended his hand tq seize upon any thing to save 
himself — but in vain. His foot slipped ; for an instant 
he hovered over the gulf, and then was plunged into it, 
to rise no more ! 


We gave vent to a shriek of honor, and then fora 
few minutes there was a dead and avfisl silence. When 
we were able to revert to our own eondltxoo, I found 
Wharton fainting upon the brink of the precipice. We 
examined his wound, and found that he was torn in a 
dreadful manner, and the blood flowed incessantly ten 
the wide and deep gash. The Indians coll ected some 
plants and herbs, the application of which stopped the 
bleeding ; and we then bound up the man g l e d Hash, 
while poor Wharton lay perfectly insensible. Him breath- 
ing was thick and heavy, and his pulse beat feverishly. 

It was now evening, and we were obliged to resolve 
upon passing the night under the shelter of some deft 
in the rocks. The Indians lighted a fire to keep the 
wild beasts from our couch ; and, having gathered some 
fruit, I partook of a meal that was the most sorrowful 
of tpy life. No sleep visited my eyes that night. I sat 
at Wharton's bed, and listened to his deep breathing. 

It became always more and more hard and deep, and Ids 
hand grasped violently, as if in convulsive movements. 
His consciousness had not returned, and in this situa- 
tion he passed the whole nighty In the morning, the In- 
dians thought it would be best to bear our wounded 
friend back to the village we had left the previous day. 
They plaited some strong branches together, and form- 
ed a bridge to repass the gulf. It was a mournful pro- 
cession. On the way Wharton suddenly opened his 
eyes, but instantly closed them again, and lay as im- 
movable as before. Towards evening we'drew near 
our destination, and our Indian friends, when they aaw 
our situation, expressed the deepest sympathy ; bat the 
whole tribe assembled round us, and uttered piercing 
„ cries of grief, when they learnt poor Lincoln's unhappy 
fate. Vanns, the fair maiden whose heart he had won, 
bom into tears ; and her brothers hastened away,aaoom- 
p«M by asase other Jpdtetf t in search of tho body. 

I remained with my wounded friend 4 he still lay umm 
rently insensible to every thing that passed around nun. 
Towards morning sleep overpowered me. A song of 
lamentation and mourning aroused roe. It was the In- ' 
dians returning with Lincoln's body. Yanna was at 
the head of the procession. I hastened to meet them, 
but was glad to turn back again, when my eyes fell 
upon the torn and lifeless body of our young companion. 
The Indians had laid him upon the tigers* skins, which 
they had strewed with green boughs; sod they now 
bore him to the burisl-place of their tribe. Yanna sa- 
crificed on his tomb the most beautiful ornament she 
possessed — her long black hair— an offering upon the 
grave of him who had first awakened the feelings of 
tenderness in her innocent bosom. 

On the third day, as I sat at Wharton's bed, he sud- 
denly moved ; he raised his head, and opening bis 
eyes, gazed fixedly upon a coiner of the room. His 
countenance changed in a most extraordinary manner ; 
it was deadly pale, and seemed to be turning to marble. 

I saw that the hand of death was upon him. “ All Is 
over,” he gasped out, while his looks continued fixed 
upon the same spot. “ There it stands 1*' and, on say- 
ing these words, he fell back and died. 


A NIGHT SCENE IN IRELAND. 

By the Editor of (he Invemett Courier . 

It is scarcely possible for the imagination even of s 
poet to paint a more beautiful landscape than that which 
stretches between the bay of Dundalk, on the north-east 
coast of Ireland, and the deep secluded vale of Ravens- 
dale. The characteristic charms, both of soft and of 
Alpine scenery, are here combined. Woods of Inxo- 
riant growth and foliage— vales girdled by rocks and 
ooean— -the wildness and sublimity of primitive nature, 
and the social joy and fertility of inland cultivation, are 
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blended together in careless beauty and magnificence. 
On the east rises a ridge of lofty mountains, their sides 
covered in summer with blossomed heath, furze, and 
moss, which afford shelter for abundance of game, wild 
bees, and singing birds, besides scenting the air with a 
peculiar and delightful fragrance. Numberless rivulets 
burst from fissures in the rocks, their dear waters spark- 
ling in the sun, and mingling in their descent with the 
green and crimson hues of the various plants which it 
is the. business and delight of many a frrir hand to 
gather and arrange. Mineral waters also abound in the 
valleys — sainted wells, canopied by rude and broken 
arches of ' stone, and shaded by solitary fan-like trees, 
where at sunrise and sunset the superstitious peasantry 
still repair, to partake of the blessed waters, and relate 
legends of miraculous faith and power. Scattered along 
the shores and hills, numerous cairns, or tumuli, point 
out the graves of Ireland's ancient warriors ; and in 
many of the secluded pastoral enclosures, fragments of 
old halls and convents— ruined walls and mouldering 
arches — lend interest and solemnity to the wild land- 
scape, and still wilder tale and ballad, of the Irish moun- 
tains. 

But I wander from my theme. Happening one even- 
ing in spring to be traversing the hills to which I have 
alluded, I insensibly rambled on till I had gone too far 
to retrace my steps before nightfall. Knowing, how- 
ever, the path I was pursuing, 1 resolved to proceed in 
the direction of Carlingford bay, and, reposing for the 
night in a glen at no great distance, return on the fol- 
lowing morning. The moon soon rose above the craggy 
tops of the Morne mountains, six miles to the east of 
that on which I stood, and I perceived that the inter- 
vening glen or valley was filled with a huge dense fog, 
that, spaeading In the uncertain moonlight, bore no in- 
apt resemblance to a wide ogiuried-aea. In crostfft%’ 
thearmountaina at night, travellers are often so com- 
pletely enveloped in the mist, that, after vainly endea- 
vouring to malce their way over bog and precipice, they 
are fain to take shelter in some nook or cavem, till 
morning dissipate the vapours. Impressed with this 
fact, and seeing a light issue from a hut at no great dis- 
tance, on the south side of the mountain, I determined 
to take refuge under its roof, rather than incur the pro- 
bable risk of seeking better quarters farther onward. 
Diverging from the beaten track, I therefore made up 
to the spot ; but before reaching it, I heard the moving 
accents of a female voice, evidently engaged in the task 
of wailing or lamentation. I rapped gently at the door. 
It was opened by an old woman, bent and withered by 
toil and age, yet retaining a keen sparkling glance, and 
considerable vivacity in her demeanour. She was evi- 
dently a tme denizen of the mountains, hale and cheer- 
ful, in spite of years and misfortune, and equally alive 
to mirth and sorrow. The latter, however, seemed now 
to be the predominant feeling. Making known to the 
ancient dame tbe circumstances that had brought me to 
her door, I solicited shelter for the night. 44 Shelter,*' 
said she, with the true indigenous zest and cordiality — 
“ O yes, and welcome ; but it's no place for any one. 
Tbe man of the house is dead, and his poor wife is here 
breaking her heart for him ; and good reason she has, 
for it f s himself was the fine husband to her." 

I stooped and entered the cabin, and, at one glance, 
saw that the shadow of death had indeed descended on 
the humble cottage. On a table, in the midst of the 
house, lay the corpse of a tall man, covered with a sheet, 
the head resting on a bundle of straw, partially covered 
with linen. From the roof were hung sheets that nearly en- 
circled the table, and gave it the appearance of a bed 
with curtains. Above the head of the corpse were pin- 
ned some paltry prints of the Nativity, the Flight into 
Egypt, &c., and the different comers of tbe rude tempo- 
rary bier were decorated with ribands, each bunch being 
formed in the shape of a cross. From this touching 


display of funereal poverty and finery, I turned to sur- 
vey the interior of the cottage. One end was boarded off 
for keeping the potatoes, and in the other was a hanging 
dresser , captaining a few wooden noggins and trenchers. 
Underneath was the iron pot, the peasant's sole cooking 
utensil, accompanied by a red earthen pitcher for hold- 
ing water. Several home-made candles, composed of 
strings of tow dipped in rosin, were suspended from the 
wall; and two of them, inserted in cleft sticks, served, 
with the aid of a good turf fire, to illuminate the dwell- 
ing. On a stool, by the side of the corpse, sat the mis- 
tress of the house, a stout robust woman, apparently 
about thirty years of age. She rose at my entr mcc, and 
motioning me to a seat near the fire, resumed her for- 
mer place. The old woman having latched the door, 
alio approached the fire, and, sitting down in a comer, 
pulled out a dhudeen , or pipe, from behind a large stone 
which served for a hob, and began smoking, equally 
silent and sorrowful. 

After a short pause, I ventured to ask if there were 
no other persons to be at the wake, when the grandmo- 
ther replied, that there were plenty of friends and cle- 
veens too, but that they were all gone to bay things for 
the wake and funeral. 44 I'll warrant," added she, u we 
shall hive a good wake, for poor Larry himself was the 
boy that was never backward at going to one; and I'll 
go bail that some of the boys from the Glen will come 
to help the baste with the car up the mountain." 

The conjecture was soon proved to be correct, for, in 
a few moments, the noise of a car rattling up the rocky 
path that led to the cabin announced the approach of 
the cavalcade from “the town.” Their arrival was 
'greeted by bsBrtbr females with violent clipping of 
heads, ONrmost vociferous screams — a proceeding 
which, I afterwards learned, was of no small importance, 
its strict observance, it is believed that all the 
relations of the deceased are preserved, for at least twelve 
months, from a calamity similar to that they had met to 
deplore. 

The party having reached the door, two stout men 
entered, one bearing a keg of whisky, and the other a 
sack filled with loaves of bread, which they deposited 
in a corner near the fire. Two others then brought in 
a large basket, containing tea, sugar, tobacco, and pipes, 
with the deal boards of which the coffin was to be made, 
and the pall with which it was to be covered. A bro- 
ther of the deceased, hight 44 Jack MacShane," now ap- 
proached the fire, and saluting me with a low bow, said 
he supposed I was 44 a stranger in those parts." I an- 
swered in the affirmative, and mentioned that, in co- 
ming over the mountain, I was induced, by the fog, which 
he must have seen below, to solicit shelter for the night. 
41 Then you are heartily welcome,” said the warm-heart- 
ed Irishman ; 44 and if you don’t like to stop at the 
wake, one of us will go down to the Glen with you after 
sapper." I thanked him cordially for his kind offer ; 
but, my cariosity being excited to witness a genuine un- 
sophisticated Irish wake, expressed my dedre to remain 
and be present at tbe ceremony. 

The scene now took a different turn. The handy lads 
of the Glen, maugre the presence of the still cold corpse, 
which haunted me like a spell, were evidently ripe for 
mirth and good fellowship ; the old grandmother seemed 
nothing loath — and Molchy Murphy, tbe widow, looked 
up ana smiled through her tears. We, good Protestants, 
are taught in infancy to believe that every sign of re- 
joicing evinced on Christmas day is another pangplanted 
in the breast of the great enemy of mankind ; and our 
mercurial neighbours of tbe 44 green isle " seem to think, 
that every burst of merriment at a wake is another mark 
of respect paid to the manes of tbe deceased. Both 
traditions are no doubt equally fallacious, and neither is 
much to be lauded ; but we may well pardon the poor 
oppressed Irish peasantry, if their mirth and sadness be 
closely intermingled, and change as fast as the lights 
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and ihadowt that eroM each other on their tunny moun- 
taio8> 

“ Arrah, Sbeelah Murphy !” exclaimed a “ tight boy, 9 ' 
named Bryan Rooney, “ I wish you would make us a 
bit of a faste. There’s plenty of good tea, white bread, 
and whisky in the house, and there’s not another woman 
in the barony that can do it better than yourself, when 
you have got the things to do it with.” 

“ Good luck to you, Bryan,” rejoined the old woman, 
touched with his courtier-like language, u you’ve got a 
tongue would wile the bird off the tree— many is the 
sore heart you have made — and she instantly set to the 
work of preparation. A rousing turf-fire was speedily 
biasing on the hearth, aided by the active exertions of 
the aforesaid Bryan, who blew it sedulously with his 
bat ; and the iron pot, which was to serve in the double 
capacity of kettle and tea-pot, being filled with water, 
was in a few moments singing like a Untie in u the leafy 
woods of June.” The widow then brought forward a i 
box in which she kept her cloak and Sunday gown, 
and, placing itin the most advantageous situation to serve 
for a tabic, ordered the noggins to be got in requisition 
for the guests. Sheelah, the grandmother, having per- 
formed this necessary service, measured out the tea with 
a horn spoon into the pot, and then cut up two loaves 
into slices, each (to borrow a simile of Jack MacShane’s) 
being about the dimensions of <* a smoothing-iron.” 
Whatever may be urged by strong-nerved philosophers 
against <k the cups that cheer but not inebriate,” the 
company at widow Murphy’s seemed by no means to 
recognise the force of their arguments. Noggin after 
noggin was emptied and replenished; and if the mode 
in which the beverage was prepared dflkoot tend to im- 
prove its flavour, it had the effect Of augmenting its 
strength, and keeping it equal to the last. After the 
“ tea-tackle” (as Cobbett say*} was removed, a mow ge- 
nial and inspiring liquid was introduced. The whisky- 
keg was placed on a stone by the fire-side, and Sheelah 
having extracted a peg from one end, drew off a quan- 
tity in the pitcher, and handed it over to Jack Mac- 
Shane. Jack filled out a bumper in a horn, and, lift- 
ing up his eyes, drank very devoutly — H Here’s God rest 
the soul of the poor man under boord a sentiment 
which called forth a hearty “ amen ” from all the as- 
sembled mourners. Each having pledged a libation to 
the spiritual welfare of the deceased, the company all 
sat down, some on stools, and the rest on stones brought 
in for the purpose, and indulged for some time in the si- 
lent unsocial luxury of smoking. In the meantime, the 
cottage kept filling with young people from the Glen ; 
and a sort of table was raised at the foot of the corpse, 
on which were placed nearly a dosen of lighted candles. 

This preliminary being over, the women began the 
keen, or wail over the dead, and if the mirth of the com- 
pany bad formerly been abrupt and simultaneous, their 
grief seemed now to be as genend, unstudied, and sin- 
cere. The females wept outright, while the most 
hardy countenances among the men were bedewed with 
tears which they vainly strove to hide. I afterwards 
learned, that in this wild untutored chant were recapi- 
tulated all the manly actions achieved by the deceased 
— 4i4s dexterity at wrestling, bullet-throwing, putting 
the stone, dancing, and leaping ; and it concluded with 
reflections on the forlorn state of his disconsolate widow, 
and the grief of his mother and friends. A noble poet, 
whose lines may be truly termed “ mottoes of the heart,” 
has said, 

There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o'er the humblest grave ; 

and it seemed to me that among these rude, illiterate 
Irish peasants, there was more of the fervour and earnest- 
ness of genuine heartfelt sorrow than I had ever pre- 
viously witnessed. When the feelings art allowed to 
expand without check at control, to grow with the 


growth and strengthen with the strength, they attain a ! 
power, whether for good or for evil, that is as for re- 
moved from the dwarfish conceptions of ordinary life, 
as the wild unpruned grandeur of an American freest is 
different from the trim parterre or nicely cultivated gar- 
den. Hence those occasional bursts of humour, pathos, 
tenderness, and imagination, which surprise us in the 
lowest Irish ; and hence those frightful atrodtaes which 
ever and anon astound us, showing that the depths of 
human depravity can be sounded by no moral plummet 
line, for 

In the lowest deeps there is a lower etOL 

One extreme, however, generally begets another- The 
love of mirth is fully as strong, and much more listing, 
with the Irish, than the love of sorrow. Accordingly, in | 
our humble piuty, the women soon wiped their eyes, and j 
the men filled their pipes, and a young man rose and pro- 
posed that they should begin a play to banish sleep and 
sorrow. The proposal waa hailed with acclamation ; 
and after a brief pause of deliberation, it was agreed that 
they should enact the Priest and Clerk, and marry all the 
young people present ! A stool was placed in the centre 
of the room, and Bryan Rooney (who happened to have j 
a rusty black silk handkerchief about his neck) was i 
unanimously elected Priest Having chosen a young 
man for Clerk, the two furnished themselves each with 
an apron, which they twisted up like a rope. The cere- 
mony commenced with the Priest calling oat, M Yo«, 
Bamy Gallagher in the corner there ! come out and get 
a wife for yourself.” Barny seemed as loath to enter into 
the holy and happy state as Mr Maltbus himself could 
have wished ; whereupon the Clerk made up to him, 
basting him soundly, the Priest at the same time laying 
about the shoulders of his functionary, and ordering 
him to M do liis duty.” Thus admonished, Barny was 
fain to cry quarter, and comply with the rule of the 
game. Being placed on the stool, he was asksd, Which 
of those pretty girls (and some of them worn xaaUy 
pretty) he would choose for his wife ?”— Commend 
me to Nanny O’Neill,” said Barny, casting a glance 
towards a fair. haired damsel, who stood half concealed 
i behind the group. Nanny threw her apron over her 
face lest she should be seen by the Priest ; bother mo- 
; deity was of no avail, for the Clerk, perceiving where 
Barny’s eyes .were fixed, handed his blushing partner 
from amidst a crowd of tittering fair ones, who envied 
Nanny her choice by such a clane likely boy as Barny, 
and seated heron the matrimonial stooL Barny Gallagh- 
er then saluted his betrothed with all the gallantry of a 
cavalier seroente , and moved off to a part of the home 
appropriated for the reception of the married pain. 
Nanny selected the young man with whom the cere- 
mony was next to be repeated, and then joined her part- 
ner, interchanging with him those words and glances 
which Burns, who was deeply read in such matters, 
says, constitute 

Heartfelt raptures, bliss beyond compare. 

In this manner Widow Murphy’s youthful visitors were 
all united, and seated round the walls. The Priest’s oc- 
cupation being gone, he sat down himself on the stool, 
and sent round his Clerk with a trencher to each of the 
girls, to demand his marriage fees. These were taken 
in pledges, afterwards to be released, on condition thst 
the bride or her betrothed should sing a song or tefl a 
tale. The pledges consisted of scissors, pincushions, 
thimbles, Ac. ; and as each was held up, the partner of 
the fair owner piqued himself too much on his “ smart- 
ness” to allow the pledge to be forfeited. 

The tales and songs seemed all to be inspired by the 
genius loci, which bad not disdained to shed its sooth- 
ing and cheering' influence on the lowliest scenes of 
humble life. Feats of superhuman strength and dex- 
terity — the combats of rival giants— and the spells and 
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looks up archly and joyously, with his beer in his hand. 
The linker's dog has nestled dose to his feet ; and be- 
hind it sit two chubby children, looking gravely and in- 
terestedly at what is going on. The young woman 
leaning over the door fits into the group ; and all the 
still-life accompaniments are happily disposed, correctly 
and pleasingly coloured. The deep shade from the 
houses on the side of the street, not introduced into the 
picture, is well thrown in to balance the group. 

The next picture, in point of merit to this, is “ A 
Polish Jew,” (102,) by S. Drummond. 

William Shiels has four pictures of very considerable 
merit His grouping is, (except in “ The Cadger,**) 
good ; his animals are all well painted ; his light and 
shade happily disposed ; his perspective bold and true ; 
his ground colour pleasing. But he has yet to study 
the art of giving a true flesh colour — the last and most 
difficult task that an artist has to leam, that which we 
least seldom see mastered, and that in which Mr Shiels 
is evidently yet to seek. Some minor deficiencies we 
might point out — as, for example, the figure with the 
leather apron in The Cadger,** which either has no 
feet, or portentously short legs — and one or two others ; 
but this is a captious style of criticism which we do not 
much affect. 

George Harvey is an artist of great promise, and has 
already made considerable progress in the technical de- 
tails of his art ; but, if we may judge from the predomi- 
nating yellow of his pictures, he must lately have been 
suffering from the jaundice. His shades are too timid ; 
he does not throw the interior Of his buildings rattetant- 
ly back. His figures are repetitions of each other, and 
certainly not the loveliest objects in nkturfc * v We ought 
to except from this censure the old man in the i( Lost 
Child Restored,’* (146.) 

We must not pans over unnoticed “ The NewDegw,” 
(101,) by the modest and talented Bonar* We could 
expatiate at length on its merits, but the numbers both 
of connoisseurs and naturalists who may be seen enjoy- 
ing it every day, are a more speaking encomium than 
any that we could pronounce. Neither should Cosse’s 
Soldier relating tjie Battle of Waterloo, still less W. 
Kidd’s “ Careless Husband,” pass unnoticed, but that 
our limits forbid us. 

Landscapes and Sea-pieces. — The landscapes of 
J. B. Kidd fall most in the eye, both from their number 
and size. This artist stuck too closely, in his earlier pro- 
ductions, to the style of his reverend master — they were 
clever, but too much of the imitator. We have a 
specimen of this stage of his progress, (No. 94-,) of this 
year's Exhibition. Even yet we find, in the general ar- 
rangement of his colours, and sometimes (as in No. 114) 
in the forms of the foliage, traces of early impressions. 
He has, however, since accustomed himself to a more 
original handling, and not only gives promise of future 
excellence, but has already done much. The lightness 
and transparency of the aerial hazs in the background 
of No. 43, the rich sunshine in Nos. 114 and 151, show 
that he is not only possessed of an eye capable of the 
most luxurious impressions of external nature, but also 
in no small degree, of the power of reproducing them. 
At the same time, we would take the liberty of hinting 
to him, that there are other colours in nature besides 
bright green in the foreground, and pale blue in the dis- 
tance ; as also, that' his immense clusters of toll needle- 
like hills are neither true to nature nor beautiful in 
themselves. Of ail his pictures, those least tinged by 
his mannerism is, M Lake in Woles” (13), which is mel- 
lower in the foreground, and less intensely blue in the 
distance,— one of his best pictures ; and No. 244 incal- 
culably his worst. 

Froximos ilii t&men occnpavit 

Ewbank honores ; 

that it, in aa far aa . number and size coo jointly are con- 

eerned. Our old friend’s sea-pieces are, in general, wor- 
thy of him ; but that they are such decided repetitions 
of what he has given us before. The same sky, with 
swelling glassy waves beneath it, over which mellow- 
tinted boats are heaving — or the waveless mirror of the 
sea, broken into a ripple by the eternal buoy, with build- 
ings or vessels looming dimly through a dry haze — the 
materials of hit paintings have become as familiar to us 
as our alphabet. The most original is the shipwreck, 
a painting which has some merits and many defects. 
No. 215 looks to us as if it were unfinished. The most 
pleasing, in our estimation, of what he has this year ex- 
hibited, is his pleasing little “ Landscape” (242k 

Crome, of Norwich, has several paintings, ot which 
his moonlights are the best. Of them, the “ Scene be- 
tween Delft and Rotterdam” (90) pleases us most. Our 
only objections to it are, that the moon is of too unsub- 
dued a white, and perhaps the whole of the objects too 
distinct In 108, the distance of the moon behind the 
branch of a tree is finely brought out, and the shadov 
cast by the boat is true to nature ; but the colours sre 
too much those of daylight This charge applies, in 
some measure, to 194, as does that of too much distinct- 
ness in the objects to the whole three. 

His townsman, Deane, has also several pictures, which 
indicate considerable talent — in particular. No. 103. 

Stark has ooe picture in this Exhibition, which, but 
for one fault, and that, we fear, a vital one, would fully 
have maintained his reputation. On one side we have 
a fine group of trees, on the other we have a still finer 
vista through an opening in the forest ; but unfortunately 
these two parts of the picture are so constructed that, 
from no standing point, can we catch the right effect of 
them at once. Is there no device by which this might 
be amended ? for, in every other respect, the picture is 
<MK of the able aitlsCs happiest efforts. 

W. Linton is a gentleman in whom we have been 
very much disappointed. His paintings make fine en- 
gravings; and in particular we have seen one, which 
pleased us much, of the “ Grecian city,” now exhi- 
biting here. His colouring (to say nothing of the way 
in which he mixes up and lays on his colours) is the 
most extraordinary and unnatural that can well be 
conceived. His view in the island of Jersey (137) is a 
work of great genius, but it would be much more felt in 
an engraving, which could give all that is good of it, 
without the painful effects of his false colouring. 

Fruit and Flower-pieces. — Percy Forster has 
two fruit-pieces (76, 323), which, as far as maids the in- 
dividual fruit, can scarcely be surpassed. The truth of 
the colouring and the transparency are alike excellent. 
This is, however, only the first stage in this pleasing 
branch of the art. He has yet to learn that happy and 
harmonious disposition and arrangement of his fruits, 
according to their forms and colours, of which Lance 
has shown himself to be a master, (80.) Miss Crome 
has also a very meritorious fruit-piece, (35.) We are 
not aware that any of the flower paintings merit parti- 
cular notice. 

It is very provoking that these artists will not ac- 
commodate their works to our classification. There is, for 
example, Roberts : his Cathedral (100) belongs to none 
of our categories, and the consequence is, that we have 
welinigh omitted to say that it is a beautiful painting, 
though scarcely eoual to that which he exhibits in the 
other Exhibition. In like manner, Nicholson's “ Faith- 
ful guardian” (156), his M Fall of Bruar Water” (4), 
and his “ Favourite Puss” (19), might have been 
gathered to their father* without our attestation of their 
merits ; while we might have been deprived, on the 
other hand, of the opportunity of ouarrelling with the 
artist's eternal pinky clouds in the first of these, and the 
cold scrambling background in the second. 

Gentle reader ! we have now, in a great measure ab- 
solved our duty towards the Scottish Academy. There 
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are many paintings in it which we have passed over in 
silence, because we had nothing to say in their fa- 
vour. There axe many which we must omit at pre- 
sent, but to which, as they are really deserving of notice, 
we may again revert, “ if time and free consent be yours 
to give.*' We have only one moTe remark to trouble 
you with at present. The English artists have come 
liberally forward to assist with their works the Exhibi- 
tion of the Scottish Academy. We rejoice at this ; the 
exhibition of the works of strangers has a natural ten- 
dency to prevent the growth of mannerism, and a scho- 
lastic resemblance, which inevitably springs up among 
a small number of artists. At the same time, we see on 
the walls of the Scottish Academy some most inane 
daubs, and some meretricious, glaring productions, which 
have, to our knowledge, already made the tour of half 
the exhibitions in England, and have now been sent as 
a pi*-allcr to Edinburgh. As such productions can 
neither confer additional attractions on the Exhibition, 
nor improve by their inspection the taste of artists or the 
public, we hope that hone such will be exhibited again. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, 

i 

No. VIII. 

I might still continue to repeat that the Catholic 
question is, indeed. Catholic ,— the general theme that 
swallows up every other as of secondary interest ; but, as 
your own proud city will not escape controversy, I shall 
forbear to “grieve your heart ” farther with a abject 
that,' whatever be its importance, hath a lamentable lack 
of novelty. There is a solemn stillness in the literary 
world, which may perhaps be considered as introductory 
to great events. Tomorrow there may come a rush upon 
the booksellers for the last nearpublieatkm, the pledge a { 
genius great and unexpected ; but I am an humble wit- 
ness, that on this blessed day, devoted to St Patrick and 
the second reading of Mr Peel's bill for the relief of his 
dear children, public curiosity, like the author of Mr 
Colburn's last, “preserves the strictest incognito .” 

You already know that Southey is busy with Bunyan 
the bnuier of Bedford, (how alliterative our vernacular 
is !) his poems of “ All for Love,” and “ The Pil- 

grims of ComposteUa,” are also about tobe “cast upon the 
waters.” “ All for Love” is, I believe, of a pious vein, 
and was originally intended for the Keepsake — the 
Editor of which Annual proposed to have it scissored 
down into genteel dimensions, which the Laureate re- 
fused to do, an<f leaving a weakling in its stead, depo- 
sited it with his alma nutrix , the great publishing house 
in Albemarle-street. “ The Pilgrims of ComposteUa” 
is a humorous poem concerning a certain youth, who, 
by the assistance of St James, spent some weeks very 
pleasantly suspended from a gibbet, a miracle attested 
by a pair of orthodox fowl, who, to confound an unbe- 
lieving Alcade, stepped from the dish on which they 
lay ready roasted for dinner, and crew conviction in the 
face of the sceptical magistrate. 

Being Lent, little can be expected from the theatres 
save “ Lenten entertainment” There are dull new 
plays, old oratorios ill produced, sad farces, and sleepy 
operas. One of the latter, called “The Maid of Ju- 
dah,” is under process of playing at Covent Garden. 
The story is taken from Ivanhoe ; and the romance is to 
me something more agreeable than the dialogue and mu- 
sic of the new piece. An opera, however, many degrees 
inferior, indeed most diabolicaUy bad, has been drawled 
through for a night or two at Drury Lane. It is en- 
titled “ The Casket” Our British composers have fall- 
* en into a leaden slumber, and the trick of the theatres 
now is, to get some “ puny whipster” to fit the music 
of such men as Mozart and Rossini to the purposes of 
a medley, called an opera, for which songs are furnish- 


ed by aa aspiring scene-shifter, and conversations by a 
call-boy. When the compound is perfect in its ingre- 
dients, it is divided as nearly as may be into three 
equal parts by the critical stage-manager, who presents 
it in this state, with great self-complacency, to the nau- 
seating palate of a much-abused public. Of such is 
“ The Casket,” and its reception has been in propor. 
tion to its deserts. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE LOST STAR. 

By the Author of “ The Opening of the Sixlh Seal” 

Thk once bright star ! — Where Is that star. 

That sentinel on high ; 

That lamp, which, gleaming, lay afar 
Upon the spangled sky? 

O, say, ye gems of heaven ! O, say, 

Where Is your sister gone; 

To what dim region fled away. 

That bright and lovely one? 

Hath she forgot her path to trace 
Through ether’s boundless blue ? 

Hath she forgot her dwelling-place 
In the vault of azure hoe ? 

. TTnmnkn and desolate is she, 

The pondering worlds among ; 

Tell ms; yrferms of mystery. 

That sail heaven’s sea along ? 

iFferchonce her fires are all gone out, 

And she is dark and drear. 

Tost masterless upon her route, 

A thing of dread and fear : 

Upon her sunless orb no ray— 

No being on her breast ; 

And thus, perchance, she speeds away 
To her eternal rest. 

Or It may be, that He, whose voice 
First bade the worlds to be, 

And all the starry realms rejoice 
In heavenly harmony ; 

Even He, perchance, hath will'd that all 
The universe shall die. 

And this fair star the first to fell— 

Prophetic mystery ! 

She is gone out ! she is gone out ! . 

The beautiful, the bright ; 

Fled to some place of awe and doubt. 

Beyond the bounds of light. 

She is no more ! she is no more ! — 

From her starry station riven ; 

A void is where life was before— 

A world is swept from heaven ! 

E. W. C. 


TIME AND CHANGE— TWO SONNETS. 

I. 

Oxx balmy night, of beauty, and of joy, 

A bright-eyed maiden, and a dark- hair'd boy. 

Stood by a stream, whose small waves, murmuring sweet, 
Broke into silver ripples at their feet, 
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And whisprhig nottogrt* thsdnrrrsy flowere, 

The gentle thing beguiled the moonlight hours 
Yet not more fleetly wimpled U away, # 

Till in the east it met the brightening day, 

Than did the thoughts of those twin hearts that nlghti 
Till, like the stream, they too dissolved in light. 

And soft as music from an unseen lyre, 

Holy as sumhifce on the hamlet spire. 

Joyous as Spring’s first smile o’er valley wide. 

Moved, look'd, and felt that boy and his young bridfe 

II. 

Years roll’d away— years long in life’s brief span— 

And by the shore there stood a lonely man— 

The shore of the great ocean— and Its foam 
Dash’d on him unregarded. Like a gnome 
That loveth not the light, he seem’d to be 
Concentred in his own dark misery. 

Onward into the future never more 
That desolate man will look ; his store 
Of summer sweets, in bleak disorder cast, 

Lies withering on the desert of the past— 

There is a stream whose melancholy tone 
Finds in his heart an echo to its own ; 

There is a bright eye sunken, cold, and dim. 

And if Us light be quench’d, what sun dares shine on him ? 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIET1B S. 

Vi observe that Messrs BUckie, Fullarton, sad Co. of Glas- 
gow, have just published, in a handsome and convenient form, 
on one large sheet, a Political Scale of the Globe, translated from 
the French of Adrian BalbL This scale exhibits the general fta- 
tiatics of the earth, according to Its actual political divisions, and 
the most recent discoveries t and pea s an ts, in one comprehensive 
and valuable table, a view of thoaurteca and po pul a tio n, the re- 
venue and debt, the forces by land sad sea, the classification of 
the inhabitants according to religion and language, the -mfening 
sovereign or chief of the government, with the epoch of bnkcci 
•ion and of his minority, the religion he protoset, and the dynasty 
to which he belongs, the population of the principal towns, the 
capital of each state, and the administrative divisions to which the 
others belong, of all the States of Europe and America, and the 
principal states of the other parts of ths world. Ws have no hesi- 
tation in recommending this Table to general attention, for we 
have seldom seen so much information oondsosed into so snail a 

|p fl(f ft 

The author of " Pelham** and " The Disowned 1 * has publish- 
ed a volume of poems at Paris, which are favourably spoken ot 

A novel, from the pen of an officer In the Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, is about to appear, in which, we understand, the exploits 
of the regiment in peude and war wffl be revenled to the curiosity 
of the reader. 

A French translation of Ctappnrton’a •wood Expedition has 
been announced at Paris. 

Fvwibal Ssrvicm von Lno XII— In the l"th Number of the 
literary Journal , we presented our readers with a few delinea- 
tions of the life and character of the late Pope Leo the 18th • and 
we have now to mention, that the service which the Church of 
Rome prescribes for the peace of departed souls, took piece on 
the occasion of his decease, on Thursday the If th Inst, in the Ca- 
tholic Chapel her* The doors were opened to the public at 
half past ten, and as all persona were admitted by tickets, which 
were sold at a small sum, for the purpose of aiding the funds of 
the school for the education of the children of poor Catholics, a 
select and respectable fttfdieuee, of whom, we believe, a consider- 
able portion were Protestants, occupied the ofcapeL The side 
windows being darkened with black cloth, and the altar-piece 
covered In the same manner, a sombre and lugubrious character 
was given to the interior of the building, which the tapers and 
funeral torches, casting their Hght over the white cloth and em- 
blematic figures on the altar, served rather to increase than di- 
minish. High mass was performed by Bishop Paterson* assisted 
by the other clergy, and the usual prayers and litanies for the 
souls of the departed were chanted withaiUhat porop and circum- 
stance of which the Catholic church knows so well how to avail 
itself. A funeral oration, In honour of the decea s e d Pope, was 
delivered with considerable emphasis, by one of the attendant 
clergy, in which he took occasion to enlighten his hearers by ex- 
pounding to than the doctrines of hU chuveh regarding the va- 
lidity of prayers for the dead. Hls arguments were drawn from 


tin practice of the Jews, and the writings of some of the early 
tethers, with the collateral proofs of such doctrine d educ ed from 
what Protestants choose to designate the Apocryphal Scriptures. 
He explained that we were to pray for those who were suppoead 
to suiter after death the penalty, not of gross sins, from which 
there could be no pardon, but of minor offences ; he omitted, how- 
ever, to touch upon the recklesroess which this belief might be too 
likely to engender during life. With regard to the musical part j 
of the performance, we cannot help thinking, that not withstand- 1 
ing the numerical force of the orchestra, and the known a h a lirta s 
of many of the vocal and instrumental performers, it was on the 
whole rather meagrely executed. There wee a decided deficiency | 
in bass voices, which is perhaps to be accounted for by the feet, 
that several of the best male singers of this description are pre- * 
cantors in Presbyterian Churches, and consequently prevented | 
from joining a Roman Catholic choir. The overture of Marat's j 
Requiem, however, which, by the way, is also the overture to , 
Don Juan, as well as the Gregorian chant, which followed, woe * 
well performed. But the chief merit of the performance certain- ; 
ly rested on the 8anetus and the Libera t indeed, the soft harmony i 
of the latter, and the exquisite blending of the human voices I 
with ths swelling tones of the organ, deserve the highest praise. I 
Ws understand that it is to the exertions of the Rev. Mr Gilbes, 
a young foreign priest, that the public are mainly Indebted for 
the musical arrangements both on the present occasion, qnd that 
of the obsequies of the late Bishop Cameron. % 

Music.— Miss Elisa Paton’s annual Concert is a ntwmnc od. we 
observe, fof Monday evening. We have little deftibt that this 
young lady, who has cultivated her musical powers to such good 
purpose, will receive the encouragement to which she is so wefl 
entitled. She is m be assisted by her sheer, Mbs Isabella Pattm. 
who is accomplished both as an actress and vocalist, — Mhs Noel, 
—Mr Thome,— Mr Wilson,— and, though last, not least, Mr Mar- , 
ny— oae of the cleverest of our modara violinists. We are glad 
also to perceive that the rooms are to be thrown open for refresh- j 
meats* by which an agreeable variety to the a mu s em e n ts of ths I 
evening it afforded. 

Theatrical Gossip.— Two new operas have been produced m 
London, both from the pen of a Mr Lacy;— the one is called 
"The Maid of Judah, or the Knight Templar*" (founded m 
•* Ivanhoe"), and the other '* The Casket." The fanner was pa- 
formal at Covent Garden, and the latter at Drury Lane the j 
former was successful, but the latter (ailed. — Mr Pemberton, ths 
new tragedian, appears to have withdrawn himself from the aai. I 
madvenions of the London critics.— Miss Noel's benefit, at our | 
Theatre on Wednesday last, was crowded to the ceilings four or i 
five of her songs were encored, and «• Cam you by Athol," she had 
to repeat thrice. Miss Noel is about to leave the stage, and we 
certainly do not know how Mr Murray is to supply her place. 
The new melo-dramatic tragedy of *' Csswallon" was pr odu ce d 
on Thursday, but we were not able to be present.— The Ttatn 
was never better attended than it is now. Mrs Henry SMdons 
takes her benefit on Tuesday next, which, aa a matter afeours* 
will be erowdedly patronised.— Charles Ramble, ws understand, 
commences an engagsmant here on the 28th of this month. 

Weekly Li»t or Performances. 

March 14— Match 20. 

Sat. Beam Stratagem, Critic , and Destruction qf the Spent * I 

Mow. Twebtk Night,* Lord qf the Manor. 

Ten a. Paul Pry, Mr Tomkins, $ Tribulation. 

Wan. Comedo qf Errors , A Green-eyed Monster . 

Thue. CaswaUon, 4 Legend qf Montrose . 

Fai. Rob Roy, 4 Cramond Brig. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. j 

Tbx article upon Chess is unavoidably postponed till our next 
—Ths author of the Sketches of Modern Italy has our beat thanks ; { 
hls communications will appear aa soon as possible. — Mast of the 
“ Bulls " enumerated by “ 8.” have been already noticed by cri- 
tical writers, and some of them have been called BuMs finjustly. I 
We are happy to understand, and have pleasure in mentioning. J 
that the author of ** Lucy's Flitting ” was not ths author of asotg 
we noticed some time ago as inadmissible.— W a cannot give 
*« Amicus" any encouragement.— The v ers es e nti tled ** Philip of * 
Spain," *• The Irish Exile’s Lament," and '* Thu Last of ths 
Cottagers," by M M.” of Girvan, will not suit us^-lf we can pos- 
sibly find room for the poetical communications of •« Theta," of 
«• C. J." of Glasgow, and of “ A. W.** of Selkirk, they shall have 
a place.— We have already laid aside more than a volume of very 
good poetry, much of which, we fear, it will be a long while be- 
fore we can overtake. 
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T%e Hletory of the Roman Law during the Middle 
Agee. Translated from the original German of 
Carl von Savigny . By £• Cathcart. VoL I. Edin- 
burgh. Adam Black. 1829. 

Ix these degenerate day* of ours, when the great 
•ompe of European jurisprudence if almoet overlooked ; 
a hen a quotation from the Digests is about as rare at 
the Bar aa one from Sir Walter Scott's novels," both 
the anther and publisher of a work on the History of the 
Roman lav am entitled to do inoonsiderable credit on 
the score of enterprise ; since, in nine cases out of ten, 
their seal mast be its own reward. We are inclined to 
bone, however, for the credit of public taste, that such 
vill not be the cage in the present instance. The trans- 
lation is ably executed by a person perfectly familiar 
with the language of his author, and the work of Savig- 
ny, which lne now for the first time found a translator, 
ie one of those rare productions which form an epoch in 
Che deportments to which they belong ; a singular com- 
i of the most patient and profound retearch with 
; originality of views ; — one p f those works, 
Mb m modern times ace to be found only in 
y, — which we permse with a sensation of mingled 
r and pity, at the laborious toil by which the vast 
mesa of accurate information which it embodies has been 
accumulated, and of admiration at the skill and talent 
with which a subject, apparently lost in the gloom of 
antioaity, has been »< won from the void and formless 
Infinite ** of theory sod conjecture. 

It is at least one of the advantages of the present sys- 
tem of education in Germany, that no one who hopes 
for a moment to obtain or preserve a name in the litera- 
ture of ldl country, need enter on the field of competi- 
tion wUbouta oourse of preparation, by which the sen- 
skive name of most of our literati would be effectually 
shaken. No oue need expeet there to step out upon the 
world, a heaven- born and ready-made scholar. The 
pcnrtal standard of scholarship has been raised so high 
of tie Bluatiioua names which have, for the last fifty 
yen In particular, been adding to the stock of Ger- 
mtm setence, that one might almoet say, without exag- 
gerates, ihat the course of study which the German 
p c sa cri hes to himself before entering on his task as a 
labourer in the literary vineyard, it only commencing 
when that of a French litterateur ends. Years of the 
moat assiduous, and what is more provoking, the most 
unobtrasivn and apparently ineffective study ; an ac- 
qiisintsrus wish most of the languages of civilised Eu- 
rope, as well aa those of antiquity ; the careful perusal 
•a the original of all pievious works ou the sutyect, as 

• latest, tbstiteory of the ScottMi lav of diligence^ aartwa 

byJaaa&aMlack. was qneted ton KNkn from tbs Bench 


well as long and deep meditation on that subject in all 
its views ; — these are regarded in Germany so much at 
mao** of course, that a literary man obtains little more 
credit for their possess i on, than an essayist among our 
selves would do, who had been scrupulously correct in 
hte orthography, or had never violated the integrity of 
Prisclan’s besd. 

The work before us is a remarkable specimen of these 
qualities of the German character ; the patient and per- 
severing toil with which the foundation is laid,— -the 
soliditv and skill with which the edifice is reared. 
Learning and originality walk hand in hand m this 
work of Savigny. Like his friend Niebuhr, he takes 
nothing on trust. He turns from the vague speculations 
of the writers who hid preceded him, to the evidence 
arising from charters and deads ; and the permanent and 
unchanging testimony of inscriptions and public monu- 
ments. A date, a name, a hal&inutiUted inscription, 
the commencement or the conclusion of a moth-eaten 
parchment scroll, a public proclamation, an imperial 
decree, an apparently insignificant sentence io an author, 
treating, perhaps, or a.subject totally different from that 
which is under disemhion, become, id his hands, the 
most powerful engines for the elucidation of truth. Give 
him <mly tome such point to rest his lever on, and the 
snug fabrics of theory, “ all compact,'* which had been 
reared by his less scrupulous predecessors, are levelled 
with the dust. 8avigny and Niebuhr have this iiv com- 
mon, that they both attach little weight to previous his- 
tories, or professed treatises on the subject, and seek, in 
general, for the true materials of their history in these 
iiuiireci proofs. It is, no doubt, a misfortune, attend- 
ant on this system, that it necessarily leaves many la- 
cuna to be filled up. It establishes, to be sure, ceruin 
fixed points, whim, like meridians, are thus drawn 
through the vast and crowded mass of time ; but it lpyvee 
the intermediate spaces often a mere waste, or filled only 
with conjecture* or possibilities. In the case of the 
History of the Roman Law, however, we think it has 
been more judiciously applied than by Niebuhr. . The 
absence of any authoritative contemporary treatises, in 
the first place, rendered it necessary ; while the ample 
materials, affbrded by the numerous collections of codi- 
ces, diplomats, and deeds of all kinds, which the in- 
dustry of Muratori, Ughelli, Papiri, and others have 
preserved, enabled him to fill up, with far more minute- 
ness and certainty than could have been expected) the 
map of the state of the Roman Law during the Middle 
Awes, which he has presented to us in these elaborate 
volumes. 

The volume now before us is devoted to the evidence, in 
refutation of the commonly received notion, of the extinc- 
tion of the Roman Law during the Middle Ages, sod its 
sodden revival, after the supposed discovery at Amalfi. It 
shows, that during the whole of that period, the Roman 
Law, modified indeed by feudal institutions, or disguised 
under different names, was in operation among the differ- 
ent nations by whom the Roman empire was dismem- 
it traces the general character of the sources of 
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the Roman Lav, from the fifth century to the remodel- 
ling and arrangement of the whole under the directions 
of Justinian, and from Justinian down to the year 1 1 00, 
and the foundation of the school of Bologna. This part 
of the subject, which embraces the gradual modifications 
to which the Roman Law was subjected after the inva- 
sion of the Franks, is that on which Savigny has be- 
stowed all his strength ; and nothing can exceed the 
learning and ingenuity with which it is developed. At 
the same time, to be candid, ate cannot promise the 
reader either of this, or of any other part of Savigny’s 
volume, much of mere amusement. The subject is one 
rather remote and uninteresting at best ; and though ; 
national feeling may enable a German to peruse a work 
devoted to the illustration of the history of the early ju- 
dicial establishments of his country with some interest, 
we fear that in this country Savigny must be contented 
with the honour due to a work of reference and perma- 
nent utility, rather than present amusement. We wish- 
ed much to be able to find a passage which would bear 
extracting ; but the whole runs into each other so much, 
that we have been unable to find one $ at the same time, 
it is of the less consequence, for, in a work like this, 
single passages give no more idea of the merits of the 
original, than the pedant’s brick did of the house which 
he wished to sell. 


Present State of Fan Diemen? $ Land , comprising an 
Account of its Agricultural Capabilities , with Ob - 
servations on the Present State of Farming , <Jc. 
pursued in that Colony ; and other important 
Matters connected with Emigration' Dedicated to 
Lord Althorp. By Henry mdowson, late agent to 
the Van Diemen’s Land Agricultural Establishment. 
London. 8. Robinson* «v<L 1828. £p» 

As affording (he best practkaHIlostration of the pro*, 
gnu of society, there can be few subjects of greater in- 
terest to mankind at large, than the history of colonies 
recently founded, and which bid fair to advance in pros- 
perity and civilisation. In the prosperity of Van Die- 
men’s Land we are still more peculiarly interested, be- 
cause it is one of our British colonies ; and looking upon 
every authentic account of it as of importance to the 
public, we are desirous of laying before our readers some 
portions of the work whose title we have copied above. 
Wherever the country may be, in which many of our 
fellow, subjects have located, probably for ever, we must 
always feel that no distance — no expanse of the mighty 
deep, ean separate their interest from ours. Nor is it 
a reflection of little weight, that the religion, the indus- 
try, the customs, the arts, and the language of our own 
country, are likely to be perpetuated in remote regions 
— in climes heretofore “ unknown to fame — un celebrate 
in song.” 

Mr Widowson, whose work is decidedly the best on the 
present state of Van Diemen’s Land with which we are 
acquainted, went out. In 1825, as agent to an Agricul- 
tural Society. In this situation, he had an 44 oppor- 
tunity of examining all the located lands in the settle, 
ment.” He likewise was enabled to examine and re- 
port upon a large portion of unlocated land, by being 
employed to form a new settlement at Ringarootne 
River ; and his means of judging were farther extend- 
ed, by suffering shipwreck off Cape Portland, and there- 
by being detained some time on the north-east part of 
the island. 

Our readers are not perhaps aware, that between the 
colonies of Van Diemen's Land and New South Wales 
there exists a mutual jealousy. While this jealousy 
was occasioned solely by the desire to excel each other 
in improvement, it was well ; but there is every reason 
to believe that it has now settled into a keen animosity. 


We shall give Mr Widowson’s observations on this 

subject : 

44 Between the settlements in Van Diemen’s Land 
and New South Wales there is, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be, if both continue to prosper, a spirit of rival- 
ry. This, if it be manifested by endeavours at out- 
stripping each other in the improvement of their respec- 1 
tive conditions, individually and socially, will be a mu- I 
tual benefit; but if it assume the formof detraction 1 
and recrimination, it must be injurious ; Inasmuch as 
it will have the effect, in the end, of hurting the charac- 
ter of all, and of stirring' up hatred and alienation when 
there ought to be affection and sympathy. In Mr Cun- 
ningham’s work on New South Wales, the anthor is 
sorry to see the working of tins spirit, in attempting to 
elevate the character of that colony, and, thereby dis- 
paraging Van Diemen’s Land. Each has its peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages, and it would require a 
great deal of observation and impartiality, to strike the 
balance between them. The former hat a warmer climate, 
and therefore its vegetable productions approach more 
□early those of tropical regions ; while the latter ia more 
perfectly healthy, and is better fitted for the maturation 
of the grains and fruits of our native land. There is in * 
it, in short, more of the character of home ; and it is i 
surprising, after having traversed half tho globe, to find, j 
where culture has done its work, things so like those 
which we left. In justice, however, to Van Diemen’s ! 
Land, it ought to be said, that it is comparatively in its j 
infancy, and therefore, comparatively unknown ; that * 
when it is equally known, it is generally preferred, and | 
that in consequence, public opinion is now beginning to 
set strongly in its favour.”— Introduction, p. xi. 

We may here lay it down at a general rule, that we 
ought to receive, with great caution, any hints set forth 
in praise of countries,— -distant, uncultivated, and scarce- 
ly known. We do not insinuate any thing with respect 
to Mr Widowson’s work ; on the contrary, we think it 
one of great information and utility ; but the attempt 
to mislead has been only too frequently made. We 1 
have had agents of particular companies ; purchasers ef j 
large tracts of territory for government ; or emigrants 
desirous of alluring others to the same situation, that 1 
their own distresses might be alleviated,— all setting 
forth the most enticing lucubrations. We do not say 
that any one of these three classes of writers have bad 
the intention purposely to deecive ; but having per- 
sona/ objects in view, it is natural that they should ex- 
aggerate the advantages, and oonceal the disadvantages, 
of the new settlements. The truth is, that every emi- 
grant ought to lay his account with difficulties at the 
outset of hit career ; and he must overcome many ob- 
stacles, and endure many privations, before he will be 
able to accustom himself to his new situation. As soon, 
however, as he can divest himself of the associations of | 
home, of friends, and of all he holds dear on earth, we 
are satisfied that he will find much in Van Bicmeo’s 
Land to compensate for these sacrifices, after the first 
year of his emigration has expired. Mr Widowson very 
properly declares, that it is not his object 44 to tempt 
those who can live at home, to go either to Van Die- 
men’s Land, or New South Wales, or any where else, 

| beyond the limits of this our happy island for, says 
J be, 44 Van Diemen's Land is not a paradise, where we 
i may eat and drink of the abundance of nature, without 
| the sweat of the brow, or some equivalent sacrifice. The 
4 thistly curse’ is not repealed ; and the man who emi- 
! grates there, expecting to live and prosper without la* 

| hour in some shape, will find himself miserably disap- 
pointed. But there is ample room, and abundant op- 
portunity ; there is a benignant sky above, and a fruit- 
ful soil beneath ; there Is, since the extirpation of the 
bush-rangers, protection for property and life ; and tbent 
I are laws suited to the present dreumataneea of the place." 
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The emigrant! who carries with him a certain capital, bearing no mean comparison with some of the principal 
and perseveres, at he has no forest to dear, and no warehouses in London or Liverpool. At the top of the 
swamps to drain, a wilV* say« Mr Widowson, in no pier are the Government stores, a large stone edifice, 
Jong time, acquire all that riches can give, — if not hoards and the Commissariat office and stores: on the right 
of gold and silver, the means of good living even to was a large piece of swampy ground, nearly impassable 
luxury ,—.*11 the fairest fruits of the earth, and abun- in winter, and through which the town rivulet emptied 
danee of flocks and herds.” . itself into the Derwent, serving as a receptacle for all 

Van Diemen's Land was circumnavigated by Lieut sorts of filth ; this disgusting nuisance is now removed, 
Flinders, in 1798-9 ; — it is thirty leagues distant from the rivulet is turned another way, and the swamp is 
the nearest point of New Holland 4md it is said to filled up. Here it is intended to hold a market, a con- 
contain 18,000 square miles of surface, the greater part venience which has been greatly wanted for a long time, 
of which is yet unexplored. The government is dis- On entering the town from the jetty, the stranger will 
tinct from that of New Holland, and is at present under be gratified with the view of so many substantial houses 
the command of Lieut.-Col. George Arthur. We shall and well-made M ( Adamized streets, running at right 
now permit our author to furnish some additional Infor- angles with each other. The town contains about one 
motion in his own words thousand houses, and the population may be computed 

at from six to seven thousand. Judging from the new 
Hints on first setting out— a Although it buildings now erecting, the number of children, and the 
is not absolutely necessary for an emigrant to obtain the immense shoals of emigrants and convicts lately ar- 
sanction of the Secretary of State for the Colonial De- rived, I should say that both houses and population bid 
partment, to enable him to proceed to Van Diemen's fair to double their numbers in a few years. The 
Land, I would certainly advise such application to be houses, generally speaking, are of wood, with a small 
made, as the party is then entitled to a grant of land garden before them, but which is usually kept in so 
immediately upon arrival in the colony, which otherwise slovenly a manner as to bs any thing but ornamental to 
would not be obtainable, without having first sent a pe- the premises. Almost all new buildings are either of 
tition to the Governor, enclosing a statement of bis pro- brick or stone ; the former appear of a good quality ; 
perty, verified by two or more witnesses. This appli- the freestone is very beautiful, but excessively dear : 
cation is sometimes not replied to for a month, thereby many houses are built of a rough hewn stone, and then 
incurring much loss of time, and great vexation ; where- cemented by stucco $ when this is well done it makes a 
as, the letter which an applicant receives from the office very handsome and durable building.”— >P. 21-2. 
in Downing Street, in reply to a request for an order Whale Fisheries—" One of the greatest sources 
for a grant of land, is to be presented to the Governor of wealth to which both these colonies may look forward 
upon arrivaL The tenor of the letter is, that, on com- to the possession of, is, the whale fishery. A company 
plying with the conditions required, and satisfying the was formed in 1826, far the purpose of carrying on this 
necessary enquiries as to sufficiency of capita], a grant business, but there was not a great deal done : one or 
of land is accorded. The smallest amount of capital two other firms have since been formed, and last year 
required by the regulations was, in the first instance, the fishery was conducted with much spirit, and with a 
L.500, but I have known many instances where a much very favourable result;— -a great many fish having been 
smaller sum has enabled its possessor to obtain a grant.” taken, which, of course, produced a large quantity of oil. 
— P* 1. None of the parties yet engaged in the fishery, have more 

Hobart Town — “ In giving a description of this, than a small sloop each, gust to enable them to fetch the 
the capital of Van Diemen's Land, I must preface my oil up to town,) although all have several whale boats, 
observations by stating, that the alterations and im- When the situation of the Derwent is considered, it ap. 
provements, both intended and io progress, are so nu- pears strange that more has not been done io this branch; 
merous, that many things I shall describe are now either but from want of larger vessels, the fishing U almost 
removed, or so much renovated and beautified, that new exdusively confined to Frederick Hendrick's Bay, near 
comers will in many instances find my history at va- Maria Island ; and here frequently are to be found so 
nance with existing appearances. My aim, however, many boats, that upon one of them striking a fish, ac- 
is to detail things as they were during my stay in the cidents frequently occur from the eagerness displayed 
colony. by the numerous competitors to obtain a share, and 

44 The first object seen on coming into the harbour, which very often terminates in the escape of the whale, 
is the Mulgrave Battery, a poor, pitiful mud fort, with These enormous fish are occasionally seen up the Der- 
half a dozen old honey-combcd guns, which (perfectly went as high as Hobart Town, and one, I have been 
harmless to the artillery-man who fires them,) serve to credibly informed, has been taken as high as New Nor- 
make a noise on the king's birth-day, and on one or two folk- The fitting out of a vessel in the colony, suffi- 
other public occasions in the course of the year. At the ciently large for mis trade, is a work of great expense, 
top of the bay is the governor's house, (which has lately and, from the nature of the crews you are compelled to 
been much enlarged,) with neat gross plats, garden, and take, piracies frequently occur. It appears to me tome- 
shrubbery, extending down to the water's edge ; in the what singular, that so many convict vessels coming out, 
distance, on the left, is the church* court-house, and most of which are obliged to go to Batavia, or some 
gaol ; on the right of the harbour it the pier or jetty, an other places for a cargo home, it should never have oc- 
artificial work, carried from the main land to what was curred to the owners to turn their attention to this trade, 
an island, but which is now connected by a substantial " In my view of Hobart Town, I mentioned the 
causeway of masonry, wide enough for two carts to pass, Scotch Australian Company's Store, upon the jetty ; 
and a good path for foot passengers. The first store when this concern was established, in 1822, it was sup- 
next to the sea is Mr W. A. Bethume’s, government posed their attention would have been directed to the ex- 
having what is termed a reserve, to erect a battery in ports from Tasmania, and that, consequently, the whale 
case of need, upon a rock that runs into the water, fishery would have claimed a prominent consideration. 
Air Bethume's country residence is on the opposite side They have, however, hitherto confined themselves to the 
of the river ; from this spot you obtain another view of importation and sales of European goods, principally 
the house ahd grounds. Scotch, and are regarded in no other light than other 

“ There are many other warehouses on the jetty be- merchants, and possessing much less enterprise than 
longing to various merchants ; the principal one is the many. They have now constantly employed four fine 
property of the Edinburgh Australian Company, and is. vessels, making together 1684 tons register ; all of 
perhaps, one of the finest buildings in the town, ana which are obliged to go to some other port for a return 
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cargo. The greatest benefit they hare conferred upon 
the colony, has been in encouraging the migration of 
industrious artisans and their families from Scotland as 
settlers, and for which they certainly deserve all due 
praise.’* — P. 42-3. 

Population op Van Diemen’s Land — u The 
number of inhabitants in Van Diemen’s Land has been 
estimated so very differently, that it is almost impossible 
to come to an accurate conclusion as to the extent of 
opulation ; no census has ever yet been taken, nor do 
think a correct one could, from the scattered situation 
of the houses. From various friends, who have bad the 1 
best opportunities of gaining information, and whom 1 
have consulted frequently upon the subject, and also 
from what I have myself seen, in various families about 
the island, I should say there cannot be less than 20,000 
inhabitants, including oonviots. The increase in the year 
1826 was upwards of one thousand to twelve hundred, 
of whom six hundred and two were prisoners ! (ninety- 
nine female, and five hundred and three male convicts.) 
It should be remembered that, in February 1004, the 
colony was first located ; and for many years subse- 
quently it was a close port, there being no communica- 
tion direct from England, except for convict and other 
government vessels. All goods for the use of the co- 
lony were brought from Sydney, for which place Van 
Diemen’s Lana served as a receptacle for their felons, 
or, as it is termed, a penal settlement $ out of these des- 
peradoes, were formed the bush-rangers, of whom I 
nave treated in another place. 

“ The atrbeities of these people, up to the end of 
1826, operated considerably In preventing respectable 
setders coming to the country ; it becomes, therefore, a 
matter of wonder, that the popt fl httota is so great. The 
bush-rangers being now entirely iuppressed, the tide of 
emigration has already gone bit* fra usual channel, and 
steady respectable men are daily arriving as mecpfcfcats 
or setders ; government are also assisting tfecimmd the 
colony materially by the very luge number of convicts 
that have been lately sent away. One of the principe 1 
inconveniences of which all complain, is the great scar- 
city of females; and consequendy the number of births 
does not increase so fast as might be expected ; the same 
remark, I believe, equally applies to Sydney ; a few 
years, however, will, no doubt obviate this cause of 
complaint. The prosperity of tbs country does not, in 
my opinion, so much consist intbfc increase of the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, as in their apparent comfort and 
growing independence. This is the s t ronge s t proof of 
die respectability of the country, and the greatest in- 
ducement for the people of England to continue to send, 
in still larger numbers, the criminal disturbers of their 
peace to a settlement where the ends of reform and justice 
are accomplished at a comparatively trilling expense." 
— P. 29-30. 

There are many other passages which we might se- 
lect, but we must refer our readers to Mr Widowson’s 
honest and candid work. We conceive him to be a wor- 
thy man, who deserves well of the British public for this 
produedon. He has given us a practical narrative of 
this interesting settlement, and he has done so in a style 
which does him much credit. To all who are interested 
; in Van Diemen’s Land, and especially to those who are 
meditating an emigration thither, we would earnestly 
recommend a perusal of the work. 

The Antitceptic ; (a Father' t Gift t$ hit Children.) 
or a Demonstration of the Truth qf Christianity , 
independent of Prophecy, qf Miracles, and of Tes - 
timony itself; and in a great measure founded on 
the very arguments which Infidels bring to overthrow 
it. Edinburgh. Waugh and Innes. 1829. Pp. 210. 

In ascertaining the authenticity of Christianity, it is 
not sufficient to appeal to the apparent consistency of 


the various facts which it unfolds, viewed in earner- 
ion with the strong external and historical evidence bj 
which these facts are corroborated. Its truth most 
principally depend on the internal evidence, arising 
from the adaptation of its doctrines to our notion of 
God’s character and of man’s condition. This mode of 
proof does not depend on the ingenious subtleties of 
philosophy, which may reconcile apparent discrepancies, 
or supply defects in the chain of collateral testimony. 
It is adapted to the common understanding of mankind. 
As intellectual creatures, all their doubts vanish from 
the clear light in which the Deity and his attributes sre 
represented in the sacred volume as moral and social 
creatures, they find there every thing which can contri- 
bate to their individual happiness, or to the welfare of 
society ; — as helpless creatures, they are fully satisfied 
with the remedies proposed for the varied wants of their 
nature immortal creatures, they discover the mow 
abundant provisions to gratify the desires of the sod 
itself, and to exalt their conceptions of the bttsi of 
heaven. 

Infidels, no doubt, allege, that there are various mys- 
teries connected with the Bible, which transcend their 
comprehension ; and they adduce this circumstance m 
an argumentum ad dbsurdum , as the most pwfrct 
proof of the falsehood of Christianity, and as the most 
ample justification for their continuance in disbelief. 
But this argument proves nothing for, we might as 
well deny me existence of the natural world, because 
we cannot account for the various phenomena with 
which it abounds, as dispute the authority of Revds- 
tion, because some of its doctrines are not suited to the 
powers of our finite facilities. In dneh Kerch- 
tion, these mysteries will prevail. Mm the necessity of 
the case, and, in truth, are negative proofs of its drone 
origin. The child cannot understand those subjects 
< which are familiar to the man of advanced years ; and 
how can we expect that our limited understandings 
should be completely able to unravel the co n tents of 
that Record which bears the impress of Deity ? 

The “ Antisceptic" has, according to the avOwil of 
its author, been given to the woild. In consequence or 
the success attending a certain novel, entitled “ Truth,” 
which, as he alleges, has produced incalculable mischief 
amongst the young and ignorant. Without entering into 
the reasonings in favour of Christianity, suggetied ei- 
ther from miracles or from the fulfilment of prophecy, 
the author attempts to prove the truth of the Cfcmdm 
Revelation, by arguments drawn exclusively from those 
facts which have been principally urged by the imp* 
tics themselves. The work is, on the whole, well writ- 
ten, and considering the comparatively limited field of 
controversy in which the author engages, he has bees 
successful in adducing several strong, and, periupt) 
too much neglected arguments. There are ooe or two 
of his propositions which probably might as well hare 
been omitted ; not that they can be deemed absolutely 
wrong, but, as resting more especially in conjecture, 
they may furnish certain feasible grounds for the so- 
phistry of sceptics, which might tend to weaken the 
other substantial reasons assigned for the authenticity of 
the Bible. We allude to his conclusions, deduced from 
“ the probability of the human mind entertaining my 
notions whatever, without a revelation from Goa ss to 
the existence and ministrations of angels in the church 
and in the world ; or, as to the form of general or 
final judgment revealed in the Divine law ?** We do 
not, however, wish to insist upon this objection ? but 
we must consider him totally incorrect, when be soot** 
u that if not demonstrably certain, there is, at kmM 
strong presumption, that, without a revelation fr» 
God, the notion of a human soul, or of a spirit in 
distinct from matter, could never have obtained at all; 
and “ that the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
as well as of the immortality of the soul, could net* 
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have been entertained by any human mind.*’ It it true, 
the Ideas of the Heathen philosophers on this subject 
were necessarily imperfect. They consider the spiritu- 
ality of the soul, and its existence in a future state, se- 
parate from die body, rather as probable events, than as 
resting on any specific data. But it cannot be said, 
that auch notions “ never obtained at all ” — that the 
views of such eminent men as Plato and Socrates, are 
entitled to no weight ; or that their opinions had little 
influence on the conduct and morals of the people 
amongst whom they were delivered. Even the unen- 
lightened savage dreams of some Elysium which Iks 
beyond this world, where every wish of his heart shall 
be finally gratified. Revelation, did not , 1 therefore, in- 
troduce the notion of the soul's immortality. It, no 
doubt, strengthened and confirmed that notion, as it 
previously existed; but, as the author's object is to 
prove the divine source of Christianity, from its reveal- 
ing fleets which would never otherwise have suggested 
themselves to the human mind, the argument now no- 
ticed is rendered completely nugatory. 

# Neither can we adroit the justice of our author's opi- 
nions as to the inutility of moral philosophy — a science j 
which Bacon has justly proclaimed to be the hand- 
maid of theology.” Though not, perhaps, perfect as 
an independent system, and certainly altogether inade- 
quate for the full developement of those plans which 
revelation has unveiled, it cannot, surely, be warrant- 
ably affirmed, that “ no discovery of the least import- 
ance” has been made through its means. Christianity 
does not, in this way, seek to exalt herself by an en- 
vious disparagement of the achievements in knowledge, 
effected through the instrumentality of other schemes. 
Ska admits their respective merits so far as they extend ; 
and, by a fair comparison of these, with her own inhe- 
rent excellencies, she establishes an undoubted ebony to 
superiority. 

With the author's main line of argument, howeyer, 
together with his general conclusions, we entirely agree ; 
and have no hesitation in recommending his work to 
tho attention of our readers. 


Tke Modern Martyr . By the author of the u Evan- 
gelical Rambler.” In 2 vols. 12mo. London. 

Westfey and Davis. Pp. 311 and 31& 1029. 

Wi scruple not to confess, that we entirely disapprove 
of religious novels ; for, besides a quantity of wnining 
cant and raving enthusiasm, they are likely to contain a 
considerable intermixture of erroneous religious opinions. 
Here are two volumes, forexsmple, all about a young lady, 
who was so sadly persecuted by her friends, because she 
went to n Dissenting Chapel, that the fair theologian 
fell into a decline, and died. Poor young lady ! she 
never beard any good in the church,— -the clergyman 
was very careless and unregenerated, — so she became 
satisfied that a Dissenting Chapel was the only way to 
heaveny— and to one she went, in order that site might 
ltenr the pure gospel. But even yet she was not happy, 
became she was not allowed to collect so much money 
per quartet for the dear missionaries, to hear so many 
wnnoils per week, to attend so many prayer meetings 
per day, and to read so much of certain savoury gospel 
books, written by such saints as the author of the 
“ Evangelical Rambler,” per hour,— and because she 
was not allowed to go a sermon-hunting with some 
pious friend, to hear dear Mr this or dear Mr that 
preach the pure gospel. She therefore grew consump- 
tive (merely out of spite, one would think), took her bed, 
and finally became the “ Modem Martyr /” A very 
beaatiful and affecting catastrophe ! 

We have long beheld with disgust the quantities of 
trash of this sort which have been ushered into the world 
tiosn the prolific b ra ins of old women, ignorant sealota, 


and hungry students of divinity. We would pass over 
these absurd books in silent contempt, did we not per- 
ceive, that the custom has of late years been increasing, 
of thrusting them into the hands of Children attending 
certain Sunday Schools ; and that the writers and publish- 
ers, thus finding them a profitable speculation, eagerly em- 
brace the opportunity of filliqg the young and unsus- 
pecting mind with the most visionary and distracting 
speculations, and often most notoriously dangerous 
opinions. The shoals of these half-crown and three.and- 
aixpen&y novels which have been published both in 
Edinburgh and London, and are hawked throughout 
the country, are absolutely beyond belief. Has Chris, 
tian truth descended so low, that we must have recourse 
to fiction and falsehood to secure for it the attention it 
deserves ? If religious novels are to be the order of the 
day, why ought we not to have a theatre for religious 
plays ? Are we to submit to this spurious adorning of 
truth, in defiance of the established maxim, that truth, 
“ when unadorned, is adorned the most ?” Is it by 
these contemptible publications that the scoffer and the 
careless are to be reclaimed ? It was not so in the days 
of our fathers, who in their infancy were taught from 
the sacred writings according to their capacity, and had 
their minds thoroughly imbued in the Christian Scrip- 
tures by the Catechism of the Church. 

The machinery of these canting productions is all of 
a piece. The hero or heroine is generally at the outset 
a very great sinner, but becomes at the end a very 
great saint, — suffering, during the transformation, the 
usual quantum of what is technically termed persecu- 
tion. This, according to our scribbling enthusiasts, is 
intended , to show the fewer of religion on the heart, 
and the efficacy of divufe grace. The language of Scrip- 
ture is, of course, plentifully applied, and we have fre- 
quency cowherds, ragged boys, old soldiers, and always 
pious jpomov talking 41 valiantly on religion as if they 
were theological doctfn. Do our religious novelists 
imagine for a moment that such compositions as these 
will advance the cause of religion ? Or do they think, 
that the Bible will be more appreciated by those who 
find its language, in such catch-penny books, grossly 
misapplied on some of the mysterious doctrines of the 
gospel ? We call on all parents who with to see their 
children properly imbued with Christian principle, to ex- 
pel from their houses these pernicious publications, and 
to oppose, with all their influence, that species of evangeli- 
dsm which they set forth, whereby the simplicity of truth 
is obscured, and Christianity profhnely reduced to a jest, 
or treated as a matter that may be twisted into any shape 
whioh the purpose of the moment may require. 


A Personal Narrative of a Journey through Norway , 
part of Sweden* and the' Islands and States of Den- 
mark. By Derwent Conway, Author of “ Solitary 
Walks through Many Lands.” Edinburgh ; Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, voL XXXVIII. 1829. 

( Second Notice .) 

We have already mentioned the highly favourable 
, impression which this very lively and interesting volume 
has made upon us ; and we return to it, because we are 
not aware of any book that has been recently published, 
from which we should be able to extract passages more 
calculated to afford our readers both amusement and in- 
struction. This is an opinion which, it may be be- 
lieved, we would not give at randon ; because, if it 
were incorrect, the passages we are about to subjoin 
would immediately prove it to be so. Confident, however, 
that we are right, we are perfectly willing to have our 
judgment thus submitted to the experimentum cruets . 
We shall begin, as in duty bound, with the following 
account of 
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THE NORWEGIAN LADIES. 

44 But the duties of a Norwegian lady are not confined 
to preparing the dinner, and serving the guests. They 
have other domestic duties of a still more unfeminine 
character. When in Norway, I heard a young lady de- 
cline an invitation to pass a week with a friend, because 
it was slaughter- time. What should we think in Eng- 
land of a young lady who should make such an apology ? 
But the apology requires explanation. Late in the au- 
tumn, just before winter is expected to set in, the esta- 
blishment of a Norwegian family (especially if distant 
from any great market) is a scene of extraordinary ac- 
tivity and preparation ; for it is at this time that the 
winter stores are provided $ and this implies, in the first 
place, the slaughter of a great many animals. Then fol- 
low the various culinary operations ; the salting of meat, 
the making of different kinds of sausages, and meat-balls 
for soup, and black puddings and white puddings, &c. 
&c. ; and for all the various sausages and puddings, the 
meat is grated, and beaten, and seasoned — operations 
that require no inconsiderable time and labour. In all 
these matters the young ladies are the chief actors ; so 
that it can scarcely be wondered at that the Froken re- 
fused an invitation because it was slaughter-time. But 
these duties are not only performed by ladies of all ranks 
in Norway, but are considered by them to be agreeable ; 
and this season of slaughter and preparation is looked 
forward to as a time of more than common amusement. 
It can scarcely be supposed, that these habits should not 
influence the tastes and feelings of the female sex* Every 
young lady, and consequently tvery woman, in Norway, 
is a connoisseure in gastronomy. There is no subject 
upon which a stranger will find a Norwegian lady so 
much au fait as in this. Indeed, I do not know any 
subject upon which a Frou or her daughters will descant | 
with so much interest, or to which they will lend a more 
willing ear, than to the secrets of cookary, or the merits 
of a particular dish. / 

44 It has been usual to judgt of the civilisation of a 
country by the estimation in which the female character 
is held, and the accomplishments which it is thought 
necessary that females snould possess. If by this test 
we judge of the civilization of Norway, we shall place 
it low indeed in the scale of nations. That a woman — 
of whatever rank — should be a good housekeeper, is the 
ne plus ultra of female excellence. And so essential is 
this knowledge considered, that if a young lady have not 
sufficient opportunities at home to become acquainted 
with the female duties of mincing, seasoning, stuffing, 
and cooking, she is sent for a time to board in some fa- 
mily where jhe may have greater facilities of being ini- 
tiated in these mysteries. 

44 It is scarcely necessary to say, that in all these mat- 
ters there is a perfect correspondence of opinion between 
the one and the other sex. Without this, indeed, the 
domestic regime could not be as it is. In Norway, as 
in most of the Continental nations, young ladies look for- 
ward to be, one day, at the head of establishments of 
their own* But that this prospect may be realised, such 
an education is necessary as will enable them to regulate 
their own household affairs, according to established and 
approved usage. For even if a husband were contented 
to dispense with the usual accomplishments of a Nor- 
wegian wife, no servants could be found qualified to take 
her duties off her hands. Hen in Norway do not in 
general marry to have a companion In a wife, but to 
nave some one to manage their establishment, and perform 
those services which they cannot obtain from servants. I 
recollect hearing a gentleman, with Von prefixed to his 
name, observe one day of a lady to whom he had just 
been paying a visit, 4 1 call her an excellent wife and 
upon enquiring the grounds of this opinion, it appeared 
that he had found the lady assisting her servants in 
washing clothes. 

44 The more I saw of Norwegian society, the less I 

bund to admire in the mental attractions of die females. | 

[ speak of their acquired, not of their natural, endow- 
ments ; but, so long as the indulgence of the palate is 
looked upon as the summum bonttm, those female ac* 
complishments which tend to secure this will be esteemed ( 
the highest. A woman who attends to her household j 
duties— and these begin when she is taught the first ru- 
diments of education — has no longer time to devote to I 
acquirements of a higher order* There is also another 
cause that contributes in no small degree to blunt those 
refinements in thought and feeling which, in England, 
form the great charm of female society — the necessity 
for being so much in the society of servants, occasioned 
by the nature of female duties. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive, that a lady who passes the greater part of 
every day in the kitchen, should not carry away from it 
some taint of coarseness, if not of vulgarity. It is only 
justice to add, that against the character or conduct of 
the Norwegian ladies I have nothing to allege, either 
from observation or hearsay. Wives are as faithful as 
they are in other countries, and daughters as circum- 
spect. And doubtless, were the domestic regime of 
Norway different from what it is, the information of the 
Norwegian ladies would be as extensive, and their ac- 
complishments as varied, as we find these among the 
daughters of France or England.*’ 

We are sorry to say that these statements are not 
quite so satisfactory as we could have wished. We cer- 
tainly cannot advise any of our more sentimental readers 
to go to Norway for a wife. Yet we are aure that a 
summer trip thither would form a very delightful va- 
riety, after the endless crossing from Dover so Calais, 
of which all but Cockneys ale now heartily ashamed. 
We shall allow our author to describe, in his own 
words, 

8PRTXG, SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER, IN 
NORWAY. 

44 There is one respect in which Norway possesses so 
advantage to the traveller over every other country in 
Europe ; it is this, the variety of season in Norway, sad, | 
consequently, the various aspects under which Nature j 
presents herself in these seasons, may all be witnessed i 
by the traveller in the course of four months, J une, July, 
August, and September. The spring in Norway does 
not extend beyond one month ; summer occupies two, 1 
and autumn about six weeks. There are indeed spring- ! 
skies and spring-air for a longer period than I haw as- | 
signed to that season, but the earth does not hAirntmise . 
with these ; and the mild weather, from the middle of j 
April till towards the middle of Hay, serves only to 
melt the snows. The traveller, therefore, who arrives 
in Norway in the middle of Hay, and remains until the 
middle of September, has an opportunity of seeing the 
country under the influence of these seasons, in less time 
than suffices in most other countries to witness the ef- 
fect of two. This advantage, possessed by the travel- 
ler in Norway, is greater than the reader may at first 
sight ba disposed to admit, because the change from one 
season to another is more striking, and more extraordi- 
nary in Norway, than in any other country in Europe. 
The change from winter to spring is like the work of 
enchantment ; for the disappearance of snow is not as 
it is in England, followed by weeks of gradual growth, 
but rather seems to be but the lifting up of a veil, be- 
neath which earth’s green and flowery carpet has been 
concealed. From spring to summer, and from summer 
to autumn, the change, though not so apparently mi- 
raculous, is yet infinitely surprising. The fruit-trees 
bud, blossom, and bend beneath the burden of fruit, all 
within three months * and the com springs up, and 
waves a golden harvest, in considerably less time. From 
autumn to winter, the transition is as rapid as from 
winter to spring. September is generally calm, and its 
frosty nights change the hue of the trees, and wither the 
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stalks. One day the woods stand in full foliage, 
changed in nothing from their summer aspect but in 
their hues ; the next, a rushing wind comes from the 
north, strips them of their leafy glories, and perhaps even 
changes their summer vesture to the raiment of winter. 

46 In England, we are apt to form very exaggerated 
notions of the degree of cold which is experienced in 
the Northern countries. When there is little or no 
wind, intense cold is scarcely felt to be an inconvenience, 
provided one be suitably clothed ; and during by far 
the greater part of winter, the weather is calm, so that 
even when ths thermometer stands considerably below 
zero t one is able to move about comfortably, and ayen 
to enjoy, the fine weather which so generally attends in- 
tense frost, Many an Englishman^ who walks abroad 
on a raw winter’s day, dressed nearly in the same man- 
ner as in- summer, suffers infinitely more from cold than 
he would in Norway, attired in his fur-cloak and eared- 
cap, and warm foot-gear. For my own part, 1 can safe- 
ly aver this for myself. I have suffered ten times the 
degree of cold travelling on a stage-coach in England, 
in the face of a north-east wind, than I ever suffered in 
a sledge in Norway, when the thermometer has been, 
forty-seven degrees below the freezing point, or fifteen 
degrees below zero. Sometimes, indeed, the frost is ac- 
companied* by a wind, and then it is scarcely possible to 
stir out of doors ; but in the southern parts of Norway, 
the combination of a very intense frost, and a scarifying 
wind, is scarcely ever felt It is true also, that in the 
depth of winter, the shortness of the days does not al- 
low many hours of clear bright sunshine ; but then the 
bouses are not built like summer-houses, as many are 
in England ; and stoves in the towns, and great wood 
fires in the country, and sometimes both, effectually op- 
pose the power of the elements. There is not in fact a 
more comfortable abode than that of a substantial land- 
owner, or a thriving merchant, on a winter’s day in 
Norway. Them are no cross airs blowing through the 
house, as in many ef the unsubstantial dwellings in 
England ; nor does one know what it is to have one 
part of the body scorched with the fire, while the other 
is suffering under the influence of cold ; and I scarcely 
know any thing which can be compared with the luxury 
of sleeping between two eider-down beds. 

“ But, independently of the in-door winter com- 
forts of Scandinavia, the appearance of the external 
world, by day and by night, is beautiful and wondrous. 
Enter a forest when the sun breaks from the mists of 
the morning upon the snows of the past night. Beauti- 
Ail as a forest is in spring when the trees unfold their 
virgin blossoms,— beautiful as it is in summer, when 
the wandering sunbeams, falling through the foliage, 
chequer the mossy carpet beneath, — beautiful as in au- 
tumn. when the painted leaves hang frail ; it is more 
beautiful still,' when the tall pines and gnarled oaks 
stand in the deep stillness of a winter’s noon, their long 
arms and fantastic brandies heaped with the feathery 
burden that has never “ caught one stain of earth 
then too, the grey rocks, picturesque even in their na- 
kednens, assume a thousand forms more cqrious still, 
dashed with the recent offering. And when night 
comes, — and who ever saw the clones of anight save 
in a northern dime ?— out burst the stars, countless and 
burning, studding the deep blue sky. Perhaps the 
Borealis, with its pale yellow light, streams over half 
a hemisphere ; or, perhaps, the winter moon, full and 
high, looks down from the brow of night, spangling 
with ten million stars, the beauteous net-work thrown 
over the lower world. Something approaching to the 
appearances presented by a northern clime in summer 
may be witnessed in other countries, but the splen- 
dours of a winter scene belong only to the higher lati- 
tudes.” 

Norwegian superstitions are peculiar, and, in many 

respects, exceedingly poetical. Nipen, in particular, 
who, we suspect, resembles very closely the German 
Number Njp, seems to be a personage of much im- 
portance and interest in the supernatural world of Gaml6 
Norgtf. The following story illustrates his character s 

THE SUPERNATURAL POWERS OF NIPEN. 

u A person who acted at the Slor Soen Guard in the 
capacity of a land baliff, bad the reputation of being a 
well-educated and shrewd man, and to him I oneday 
addressed myself for information upon the subject of 
Norwegian superstitions. I asked him if he believed 
in the existence of Nipen 9 HU answer was, that no one 
in Norway had better reasons for believing in Nipen 
than he had, from occurrences that had taken place in 
bis own family ; and he then related to me the follow- 
ing story, which, from his manner and general charac- 
ter, I am certain he himself implicitly believed. But 

I must premise, by way of information to the reader, 
that, independently of particular circumstances which 
render it wise to propitiate Nipen^ and which may 
happen at any time, it is the custom, at Christmas, for 
everv one who has any thing to gain or lose by the state 
of the elements during the ensuing year, to make an 
annual offering. Now this baliff was the son of a mil- 
lea*, who owned a windmill in Gulbrondtdalen ; and in 
his father's bouse, it was the custom to make, on Christ- 
mas eve, a cake, of a very superior quality to those 
made for the family, as a present to Nipen. I ought 
to have mentioned, when speaking of the powers of A r i- 
peny that he is supposed to possess great influence over 
the winds, if not to have the sole direction of them ; for 
the effects of wind being unconfined to place, its con- 
trol is given to that being, whose dominion includes 
every thing that is not directed exclusively by some 
other intelligence : and I have since ascertained, that 
every proprietor of a Windmill propitiates Nipen in the 
same manner as the balifTs father- Well^one Christ- 
mas eve, thu Christmas cake was made,— such a cake, 
the narrator said, for excellence and richness, as the fa- 
mily would have coifeidered it a sin to eat ; and ibis 
cake, along with a pot of the strongest beer, was Intrust- 
ed to hu brother, then a boy about ten years of age, to 
carry to the mill, and set down just under the fanners, 
where it was the custom to leave it ; and this office of 
taking the cake to Nipen is considered highly honour- 
able, so much so, that the members of a family take it 
in rotation. The boy, having got Nipen' i cake, left the 
house, which was very near the mill, to carry it there ; 
but as he went, he was seized with an irresistible desire 
to taste the cake,— it looked so tempting, and smelt so 
delicious, and such a cake he had never tasted before. 
He tasted accordingly, and so excellent did he find it, 
that he tasted again and again, breaking off little pieces, 
till at length the cake assumed so mutilated an appear- 
ance, and was so much reduced in size, that he began 
to think it would not be treating Nipen with sufficient 
respect to offer him such a cake, and that it was better 
to offer him nothing than to make a fool of him ; and 
so he ate all up. He then hesitated for some time whe- 
ther he should set down the beer ; but arguing with 
himself in the same way, and coming to the same con- 
clusion with regard to it as to the cake, be drank it 
also. Great remorse followed these impious actions ; 
but he had no courage to tell what he had done, but 
went home, and patiently waited the event The year 
passed on, and a most prosperous one it proved to the 
mill ; so that when Christmas again came round, the 
father said it was but just to make Nipen an offering 
this year, if possible even surpassing the last ; and when 
the cake was made, the boy, who was at that time the 
only one in the house, was again intrusted with it Now, 
thought he, as he went to the mill, the mill has never 
prospered more than last year, and yet Nipen got no- 
thing ; why then give him this cake any more than the 
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other ? and be sat down and devoured it, little thinking, 
that, though Nipen could forgive one offence, he was 
not to be trifled with a second time. But feeling no fear 
of Nipen % he drank the beer, and went on to set down 
the empty vessel under the fanners, as be had done the 
year before. It was a dear ’ frosty night, and so still, 
that the tread of a bear might be heard a mile off; but 
just as he stooped down to lay the vessel on* the grOutid, 
the fanners flew round and flrack him down ; but he 
lived to creep home and tell his story, and then he died.* 9 

Next in point of consequence to Master Nipen, is 
the Wood-demon, who vcry gpoperly still continues to 
preside over the affairs of the old Norwegian forests. 
Out of respect to this worthy individual, we give a place 
to the following 

LEGEND OF THE WOOD-DEMO X. 

“ Peter was a woodmati, employed in the forests on 
theGlommen, one who had the character of never ha- 
ving shown sufficient respect to the Demon, either in his 
language, or by his offerings ; and he was even reputed 
to hive once said; he was a match for the Demon in 
felling a tree, or in any other piece of forest-work. One 
day, m the* latter end of the year, just about the confines 
of widter, but before the frost had set in, or any snow 
had fallen, Peter was in the forest, finishing the labour 
of rolling a number of felled trees to the brink of the 
river,' and tumbling them in ; ahd it was after sunset, 
and juri beginning ‘to grow dusk, when he laid hold of 
the only tree that remained. All the woodmen had 
gone home, and Peter was quite alone ; and he toiled 
and ; tbiled to move the tree, but all' in vain. At last, 
overcome, he sat down upon the tree, and began to wipe 
bis face, and to say to himself, foe ftanum could not 
roll this tree to the river*s brink, <jTwt as he said this, 
a man scarcely bigger than P e te i^ and dressed in a for- 
cloak and idd-cap, As if he had been aiiative of Ofcl- 
brandsdakh, stepped from behind, a tree, and ralntfpg 
Peter, said, * Why, man, cannot you move that tree ?* 
To which Peter, who had a shrewdVuess who the speaker 
was, replied, 4 No, nor ybu neither.* Upon this, the 
stranger stooped down, and taking hold of the tree, lifted 
it upon his shoulder, and, carrying it to the brink of the 
river as if it' had been a sapling, threw it 'in. 4 Now, 
then,* said the Demon, for it was none other who had 
done the thing, 4 what am I to have for my job ?\— 
4 Perhaps,* said Peter, taking courage at the familiar 
terms in which the Demon addressed him ; 4 perhaps, 
sir, you will accept a little of this,* taking a skin of to- 
bacco from his pocket 4 That won’t do for me, Peter, 9 
said the' Demon. * Then perhaps, 9 replied Peter, 
4 your honour doesn’t take tobacco T but the Demoo, 
who can be jocular if he pieces, disliked Peter’s free 
way of speaking ; and besides^ knowing his character, 
and having no doubt overheard the slighting things he 
hid said, without farther ceremony, took Peter by the 
foot, and 'pitched him upon the top of one of the tallest 
pines in tne forest, arid then weht his way. That very 
night winter set in ; the wind came howling through the 
woods, the ‘show began to fall, and, next morning, the 
trees were' mantled over. Teter is still supposed to sit 
upon a pine tree; his teeth chkttering with cold. Where 
he is during summer, the woodmen cannot tell; but 
they will all aver, that at the end of autumn he resumes 
his seat ; and that,' during all the winter, and early in 
the spring, Peter’s teeth may be heard chattering, any 
still night, on the skirts of the forest. This curious tra- 
dition I first heafrd from the mouth of the individual I 
have mentioned ; since then, I met with" it in a manu- 
script book, in the possession of a native of the coun- 
try ; and it is now, for the firkt time, translated into 
English." 

_ Derwent Conway is a poet, as , well m a lively and 
picturesque prose-writer, and has given as several very 


happftv-execMd translations of N orw egian songs. Wo 
have already quoted much mote largely from has week 
than is usual with us ; but we cannot Conclude without 
adding the three following spirited. and dnnekriok 
compositions : 

NORWEGIAN LOVE SONG. 

Meet me, maid, by the pipe-fringed lake; 

When the woods are asleep, and the stars are awake ; 
When the marten has ceased the waters to skim. 

And all, but the hazel eye, is dim. 

By the dusky lake, I will tell thee mom 
Than ever was told in thine ear before; 

For thy small hand, and the fading light, 

Will give me the courage that flies with the night. 

Thou soe’et the mantle of snow that’s spread 
Since the days of old on the mountain’s head ; 

The ame at it is, it ever will be : 

And so will my love live on for thee. 

Then come to me, maid ; already the day 
Has fled to the hills that are far away ; 

Before the great owl begins to hoot, 

I’ll list for the tread of thy. lig hts ome foot. 

NORWEGIAN DRINKING SQNG. 

To the brim, young men, fill it up, fill again ; 

Drain, drain, young men, *tis to Norway yon drain ; 
Your fathers have sown it. 

Your fields they have grown it ; 

Then quaff it, young men, for he’ll be the strongest. 
Who drinks oiit deepest, and sits at it longest. 

To the brim, old men, fill It uik fill again. 

Drain, drain, old men, *tis to Norway you drain; 
There’s health in the cup, 

Fill it np» fill it up ; *- 

And quaff it, old mentor he'll live the longest, 

Who drinks of it deepest, and likes it the iiiiningmt 

* NORWEGIAN WAR SONG. 

Sons Of the mountain, sons of the lake. 

Sons of theYorest, Old Norway, awake ! 

They come from the East, ten thousand or more; 

But lakes are behind them, and foes are before. 

Shall Old Norway cease to be Norway the free? 

Each face to a Swede, and each back to a tree; 

Were bur foes thrice ten thousand, our rocks should 
repeat 

The groan of the Swede, as he falls at your feet. 

Your mothers have nursed you : your fathers; till new 
Have fill’d you with bread by the sweat of their brew; 
But let peace be around hinv— the sire of fourscor e ■■ 
And drive the invader for, for from his door. 

Then down from the mountain, and up from the Idol 
And out from the forest ! Norwegians, awake! 

And rush like the storm, on the duck-coming foe ; 

With hearts for Old Norway, and death in your blow. 

We sincerely reco m mend the “ Personal Nau h the* 
to the attention of our readers it is one of those %Mhs 
which, if they once commence, we are certain they wffl 
go on with. 


Organ# and Presbyterian* : Being a few Q hrrw 
tions intended jor the particular benefit qftkeJh# 
Organist t ; with strictures on some of their recent 
meeting* in Edinburgh* By Ckricns. BdSobmgh* 
John Lothian. 1829.* 

It is now somewhat more than twenty years sloes an 
attempt was made, by a popular clergyman of die Ida 
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U2aM Church, to introduce organs into our Eresbyte- 
rian placet of worship. The attempt was at that one 
nosocoesefal ; and the discussion which it excited soon 
died away. The sulnecthas, however, come, once more 
before the public, and from a quarter whence we should 
have least expected it Our readers are aware that an 
organ was introduced lately into the Relief Chapel in 
Roxburgh Place; and probably they are not ignonpt 
that the innovation has given considerable disgust ,to 
other congregations of that respectable communion. The 
pamphlet now before us professes to have been called 
forth by the opposition thus manifested toward what the 
good old Presbyterians used to call the “ Hist fu* o’ 
whistles.” The author is evidently a man of talent ; his 
pamphlet is forcibly, though not very elegantly written ; 
and, upon tbfrwhole, the pro-organists have no reason 
to complain of their champion. But, though we will- 
ingly admit that this pamphlet displays much cleverness, 
we sre by no means prepared to acknowledge that it ad- 
vocates a good cause. The organ controversy has been 
earned on by two opposite parties, equally bigoted in 
thsir attachment to their own views, and equally violent 
in denouncing the errors of their opponents. Wedonot 
coincide in the views of either party, believing, as we do, 
that both have gone too far. We certainly agree with 
the author of the “ Observations,” that it is absurd to 
talk of die immediate downfall of Presbytery being in- 
volved in the admission of organs ' into our churches ; 
sod that it is no less absurd to talk of their use as idola- 
try: but, on the other hand, we do think that the use 
of instrumental music in our public worship is directly 
opposed to the spirit of Presbytery ; and that, far from 
bdng an i mpr ovem ent, it would be an useless iaoom- 
brance, snd would be apt to destroy rather than aid that 
spirit of devotion with which the praises of Almighty 
God ought to be subg. Let us reason upon this matter 
a little. Of course, no one will be disposed to say that 
the sound of a well -played organ is of itself more accept- 
•Me to the Deity than that of the most unmusical voice: 
—with Him the melody of the heart is every thing. We 
nst, therefore, limit oar consideration of the supposed 
superiority of the organ to its eftet upon the wondiip- 
pm Now if it be granted, as of necessity it most, that 
the hsart is the tnie fountain of the melody which pleases 
tht Deity, it follows, we should think, that the roost 
Parent and inartificial mode in which a aengregstion can 
join together in expressing tbair Maher’s praises, without 
confuaum or discoid, (for that would, by distracting the 
attention; defeat the object we have in view,) is the best 
We see aware, indeed, that even our simple manner of 
singing praise is not purely natural. Neither verse nor 
psalm tunes are inartificial ; but they serve to prevent 
that harshness and confusion which, without them, must 
distract our devwtiOaal feelings. This apology does not, 
however, extend to the organ : it is a mere refinement ; 
sod ss such, it is calculated to produce an effect similar 
to that which arises from a total want of melody : it is 
«pt to withdraw the attention, from the object of parise 
to die mechanical effort of producing harmony. 

The author of the present pamphlet employs moat in- 
genuity than Is necessary, at least for our conviction, to 
prove that instrumental music is nst imareipUiisl The 
Jews certainly made use of instrumental music in their 
vonfafo and that worship was authorized by Qodhim- 
•rifi This is a triumphant answer to the idle charge of 
idolatry sometimes pleaded against the pro-organists $ 
but it is not a sufficient answer to prove that we ought ts 
• droit t hat instrument into our Christian churches. The 
Jewish worship was avowedly one of ceremony ; and, if 
we are ts use organs merely because the Jews^pattonized 
them, why not adopt the rest of their ritual-- why not 
•vail quraetvea of. brazen seas, and censers, and breast- 
pi*tes set with precious stones ? In the sacred' records 
of the strictly Christian church we find no mention made 
of instrumental musk, nor does it appear to have been 


admitted till some ages after the time of the Apostles. 
But, even in the first age of Christianity, we have men- 
tion made of our own more sublime, because more simple, 
mode of offering praise. We read of Christ and his 
disciples singing a hymn; and singing of psalms is 
recommended by 8t Paul as an appropriate mode of ex- 
pressing our gratitude to God. Accordingly, we have 
indisputable authority for this interesting part of our 
public Presbyterian worship. We do not, however, 
blame our less rigid sister, the Church of England, for 
her use of the orpn : it is not, as the author of the 
“ Observations ” justly remarks, an essential part of her 
worship ; and yet we may add, its use is in perfect con- 
sistency with the general character of a church which has 
. always evinced a willingness to adopt as much of the 
Romish ceremonial as might be done without incurring 
the charge of idolatry or superstition. But Presbytery 
has ever been averse to this system ; and, we think, with 
good reason, when we remember how the innovations 
which the Church of Rome admitted at first as matters 
of indifference, or even as helps to devotion, soon dege- 
nerated into gross superstition and idolatry. For this 
reason, we should be sorry to see our Church avail itself 
of the supposed beauty of the orgap, until a stronger case 
has been made out for its admission than its advocates 
have yet offered. 

We can easily imagine, the desire of those who are 
enthusiastic in music to see the . organ introduced into 
our church service ; and we believe that such petsons 
» have fancied that their feelings of devotion have been 
excited or exalted by its swelling tones ; but these are 
delusive feelings. The intoxication of spirit thus pro- 
duced is not indicative of increased devotion— it is more 
akin to that which prompts tbe.half-impious ravings of 
the fanatic — and is altogether alien to the rational though 
ardenf gratitude, which we wish our Presbyterian wor- 
shippers to feel, and to. express in fervent bnt simple 
pravift But for our own part, we believe that the most 
common feeling excitqd by the organ is one simply of 
pleasure, totally unconnected with devotion: and we 
have never been present Jin places of worship where in- 
strumental music is used, without observing that the 
congre ga tion generally did not join in the music at all, 
instead of appearing to be mote fervent in their praises 
than oar own deceit Presbyterians. We must strongly 
reprobate the frequent hints thrown out by the author 
of these Observations about the superiority of the Church 
to which he belongs, over the Presbyterian. Even if 
the remark were as true as we beKeve it to be most 
erroneo u s, he must surely see the folly of pressing this 
as an argument, when hisobject is to convince Prttby* 
terian* that it is not inconsistent with the spirit of their 
communion to adopt the organ as an aid to their public 
devotions. The author is more successful when ne at- 
tempts to show that we have not kept so free of innova- 
tions as some would willingly persuade themselves. He 
instances our bands of hired singes, and our minting 
of churches. To the former we ourselves have no ob- 
jection, upon condition that it be not earned too far— 
that is, if it be done only to the extent of har- 

mony, and not to the extent of excluding the congrega- 
tion from joining in that most becoming part of public 
worship— their Maker’s praise. To the latter we are de- 
cidedly hostile. It is an uncalled for and an absurd 
affectation to hate churches dedicated to saints, some of 
whom most probably never existed, snd others having 
very dubious claims to the title. We dislike this pa- 
rade of liberality. We are sorry to think that the charac- 
teristic of the present age is a marked indifference to the 
distinctions between different sects and communions. We 
do not wish to be uncharitable ; — we should have rejoiced 
in the fact, could we persuade ourselves, that this indif- 
ference to minute distinctions arose from a strong sense 
of the paramount importance of essential religion ; but i 
we greatly fear, that it proceeds rather from coldness to 
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the great cause itself. Under these circumstances we 
ought to be jealous even of slight innovations. Of all 
the species of liberalism (and they are all bad) which 
the present age has produced, that which makes religion 
its subject is the most dangerous .pure religion has 
suffered more by a continuance of little trifling altera* 
tions than it has even done by open persecution. 

Those of our readers who feel interested in the dis- 
cussion about organs, whichever side of the question 
they may have adopted, will And these 44 Observations’* 
worthy of a perusal. 


The Extractor , or Universal Repertorium ofLitera - 
lure, Science , and the Arts ; comprehending , un- 
der one general arrangement , the whole of the in- 
structive and amusing articles from all the Reviews , 
Magazines , and Journals . Vol. I. November to 
February 1828-9. London ; Extractor Office, Fleet 
Street. Pp. 642. 

This volume contains a great quantity of interesting 
and amusing matter, upon almost all the subjects with 
which miscellaneous literature and popular science is 
conversant. We cannot exactly agree with the title- 
page, that it contains 44 the whole of the instructive and 
amusing articles from all the Reviews, Magazines, and 
Journals ;** but it certainly contains a very fair propor- 
tion of them. Considering the importance into which 
the periodical press of the present day has grown, and 
the intellectual vigour which distinguishes the better 
class of publications of this description, a work like the 
Extractor, if judiciously conducted, is calculated to in- 
corporate much talent, that might otherwise be scatter- 
ed over too wide a surface, and might ultimately be lost 
in the crowd by which it was surrounded. The Editor 
informs us, in his preface, that “ the Extractor gives 
pises to those articles only which are stamped with the 
seal of a sterling and Unqualified excellence.” We are 
afraid this is rather too strong | but, as we obsetVe in 
the volume several papers from the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal , we do not feci ourselves called upon to con- 
trovert very positively the truth of the assertion. 


Couneels for the Sanctuary and for Civil Life ; or 1 
Discourses to various classes, in the Church and in 
Society. By Henry Belfrage. D.D. Minister of the 
Gospel, Falkirk. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 
1829. Pp. 440. 

Dr Belfhage is one of the few sermon-writers whose 
productions, in this book-making age, have gone through 
more than one or two editions. His 44 Sacramental Ad- 
dresses,** first established his character as a writer of 
elegance, pathos, and power. Their extensive circula- 
tion among every class of Christians, and the many testi- 
monies to their excellence which were spontaneously of- 
fered from various sources, were sufficient to insure a fa- 
vourable reception to bis future efforts. Nor have the 
expectations of his friends and the public been disap- 
pointed. HU 44 Practical Discourses to the Y oung,** 
his 44 Monitor to Families,” his * Sermons on the duties 
and consolations of the Aged,** and now, his 41 Coun- 
sels for the Sanctuary and for Civil Life,” comprise in 
themselves a library of Christian morality — a com pend 
of Christian doctrine, duty, and worship — and a the- 
saurus of all that is admirable in the Christian life. 
The author of Easselas has somewhere declared, that 
* l that instruction is most valuable in youth, which will 
be most easily reduced to practice in the after business 
of Hfe.” What the moralist observed of juvenile educa- 
tion, may be well applied to the studies of maturer 
yean. The name and honour wonjby doing good, the ap- 
plause which redounds to those who have laboured to 
advance the best interests of society, and to promote the 
i knowledge which has most influence on the immortal 
destinies of human beings, U worth all the empty breath 


of popularity,— aU the unsubstantial nothingness of 
fame. 

The volume before us contains twenty-one Discourses, 
all of which are excellent. Their distinguishing pro- 
perties are, an intimate knowledge of the human heart, 
and an admirable aptitude of consolations, warnings, end 
advices, to the situations and circumstances of the indi- ; 
viduals to whom they are addressed. They are charac- . 
terized for the most part by piety, tenderness, and re- | 
search. The 1st, “ On the Holy Ministry,** We think 
among the best. 'The 7th, 44 A Christian indeed,** is a 
most captivating picture of a Christian life. It is from 
the text “ He was a good man, full of the Holy Ghost, 
and of faith.” It was preached on the death of the late 
Dr Waugh of London, and contains a well-merited 
eulogium on the memory of that estimable character. 
It gives us pleasure to understand, that a memoir of Dr 
Waugh is at present in preparation by Dr Bel/Stage, 
and will soon appear. The 8th, 44 Admonitions to the 
Tempted,” the 9tb, 44 The. Backslider’s Doom,** the 
12th, “ The Shipwreck,*’ and the 13th, 44 The devout 
Soldier,” are also worthy of the highest praise. We re- 
gret that our limits do not permit us to make any ex- 
tracts* 


A Catalogue of Books , exclusively relating to Iks 
Church of Rome ; her Doctrines, Worship, Disci- 
pline, Controversies, and Annals . On sale by 

Howell and Co. London. 1829. 

This is a catalogue of a very curious, and, at the 
present moment, of a very interesting kind. It contains 
a list of 3347 works, all of which relate to the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and it includes, betides controversial 
works u pon almost every possible topic of theological dis- 
putation, H is to ries of the various Religious Orders of the 
Church of Rome, — its peculiar Missals and Breviaries, 
—the Tracts and Pamphlets published during the wgn 
of J ames IL, — and a complete and unique set of Ca- 
nonizations for the present century, three of which have 
been pronounced by the last lineal descendant of the 
House of Stuart, — the Cardinal York. The research 
and industry which it must have cost the collectors to 
bring together so vast a body of lore upon one subject, 
can be only duly appreciated by those who are conver- 
sant in such matters, though, at the present crisis, it is 
not likely that the public will allow their labours to go 
unrewarded. The Catalogue must have been drawn op 
by an adept in the art, for it is very liberally interspersed 
with quotations from old bibliographers, wbo knev 
every thing that was rare and curious, whether in vel- 
lum or black letter, or sewed in Roman. There is cer- 
tainly an air of racy antiquity and value given to a book, 
of which some savant has said that it is rara et prs • 
tiosa , — or editio valde rara, — or liber rarissimus, — or 
opus parum obvium,—Dt opusculum per r arum — or li- 
ber perdifficiliter hodie reperiri , — or opus quod multam 
estimativnem habet, — or opus insigne, non sine volup- 
tale atque utilitate legendum . This Catalogue is 
thickly studded with these recommendations ; and where 
they are wanting, the intending purchaser will find am- 
ple scope for the exercise of his particular predilections, 
amidst a host of interesting works on all sides of the 
question* 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


MORAL & MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

No. 3. 

SCOTCH PERIODICAL LITERATURE FORTY TEAM 
SINCE. 

“ Hue illuc VotttsnW nec oerta in sedt momutur." 

Vise. 

Nothing, at first view, is more striking than the 
total want of literature, which Rome, for upwards of fire 
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hundred yean of her Herculean infancy, exhibited. A 
few fescennian catches, a few ballads and songs of the 
fratres arvales , with the alliterative carmina bf the 
twelve tables, form the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
her lore, during that period ; and when we contrast this, 
not only with her Augustan splendours, but even with 
the earlier stages of Egypt, Phoenicia, and Greece, we 
are struck with the apparent anomaly, and axe very na- 
turally led to enquire, not only into the cause of this 
lengthened and struggling dawn, but into the avoca- 
tions and amusements of a people, without one single 
scrap of written intelligence wherewith to satisfy curio- 
sity or to convey instruction. Tnere is no doubt, that, 
with the coins and the customs of Magna Grecia and 
Sicily, the literature of Crotona, Servium, Tarentum, 
and Syracuse, penetrated to Home at a period prior to 
any regular currency or literature of her own $ blit still 
the individuals who had access to, or taste for, such lux- 
uries, must have been few indeed in an age when, to be 
exercised or schooled merely meant to be prepared for 
fighting the battles of one’s country. Still, however, in 
the Campus Martius, with its comitia and varied mili- 
tary discipline, — in the Forum, with its law-suits, judg- 
ments, and ninth-day marketings, — in the holidays, 
with all their shows, processions, and entertainments, — 
in the ordinary discharge of the duties of a showy, 
amusing, and engrossing religion, — in the cultivation of 
the soil, and in the solicitation of offices and prefer- 
ments, one may venture to find occupation for the great- 
est and better proportion of the Roman tribes ana Cu- 
rire, so as to prevent that mental recoil under which, as 
Hudibras has it, the sword “ cuts into itself, for lack of 
somebody to hue and hack.* 9 

But when we contemplate the land of our birth, as it 
existed not more than forty years back, and consider 
what was then the literary character and avocations of 
the great body of the people, and in particular of the 
inhabitants of the country, the state of Rome, during 
her five hundred years of “ darkness visible,'* appears 
less interesting tad surprising. It is a fact, which any 
one who has lived fifty years may distinctly remember, 
that scarcely forty years ago, periodical publications, 
with the exception of the old Scots Magazine , for 
which I have still a sneaking kindness on that very ac- 
count, were unknown, and that you might as well have 
looked for a copy of Bede or Boetius, as for a newspaper 
on the window-sills of our Scotch formers. The great 
body of oui~Scotch peasantry were, indeed, educated as 
they still are ; and well skilled were they in divinity, 
as it came down to them from the preachings and con- 
troversies of covenanted ministers. They had their 
Worthies, and Witnesses in Clouds ; — their Guthries — 
their Welshes— their Rutherfords— their Fit vels— their 
Bostons — their Wril woods— their Melville* ; but they 
had neither Review nor Magazine— retrospective, pro- 
spective, literary, scientific, popular. AH these glori- 
ous things of the later timea were hid from their eyes ; 
and in regard to what may be called the literature of 
the day, they dwelt in the most perfect and unawakened 
ignorance. To read a newspaper of a Sabbath, was to 
break not one, but all of the commandments at once 
and to listen to a profane work of modern history or 
travels, was a mere apology for laziness and ill-doing. 

Had then oiir venerable, and, after all, intellectual 
anoestors, no means of gratifying that taste or appetite 
for which the Athenians are censured ? Had they no 
means of obtaining the news of the day $ and were they 
compelled, from the want of Newspapers and Magazines, 
to submit to a total ignorance of local reports and national 
transactions ?. By no means. Their periodicals were, 
indeed, not limited and restricted to particular and 
stated days of the week, of the month, of the quarter, or 
of the year ; they did not figure in all the attraction 
of frontispiece, coyer, and engravings, nor were they 
capable of being conveyed, regularly, to every petty 


village and seaport of a neighbourhood, by means of 
the daily post, the weekly carrier, or the monthly 
packet They were, however, regular, if not stated, in 
their revolutions ; and what they wanted in the extent 
and accuracy of their information, was amply compensa- 
ted by variety, warmth, and animation. They were not 
dead letters, nor even men of letters ; but beings of like 
feelings, views, and propensities, with the individuals 
they visited and informed ;-^ln a word, they were “ tai- 
lors” and “packmen.” 

Yes, my dear reader, tailors and packmen ! Your 
own father knew them well, and esteemed them highly. 
Never a suit of clothes did be wear for many a year of 
his life, which had not been manufactured into coat, 
waistcoat, and et ceteras, in his own kitchen ; nor was he 
too proud or vain of his L.500 a-year freehold property, 
to purchase from the south-country packman, as he tra- 
velled twice a-year from Manchester to Glasgow, and 
from Glasgow to Manchester, various articles of more j 
skilful manufacture. It was not, however, for the sake 
of the dothes-making and the merchandise that he | 
harboured and encouraged the men of the needle and 
ellwand, but on account of that local and distant in- 
formation with which these two great and popular Ma- 
gazines were respectively stored. What the country 
newspaper is to you, with all its advertisements, inci- 
dents, accidents, and reports, that was the merry-hearted 
tailor to him, with his daily list of country hear-says— 
with his local and phonal knowledge of all the fami- 
lies, from the upper Dan to the nether Beeraheba of 
your father's Israel. 

Your newspaper, with all appliances of type and 
paper, is but a poor, tad a cold, and an uninteresting 
substitute, for the glowing oye, the knowing glance, the 
animated diction, tad tfr* ever-varying aspect, of Sandy 
Goldie of tailor memory Sandy was the laud's tailor, 
and the laird's fool ; yet, with Burps's Merry Andrew, 
he might have said with all justice, 

" The chid that’s a fool for hfmaeQ, 

Gude foith, he’s far dafter than I !» 

Sandy spent the greater proportion of his time in the 
cattle kitchen ; and though liable to occasional apogees 
into the exterior of the parish, amongst formers and cot- 
tars, he constantly gravitated lo wards the castle, where 
he was welcomed by laird and lady— by all and sun- 
dry— with the exception, perhaps, of the “ gentleman” 
who regarded Sandy as a formidable rival in the de- 
partment of conversation with the laird. At country 
weddings, Sandy's foot was heard the first and the last 
on the sheeling, hall, or barn floor ; and amidst a whole 
harvest-boon of shearers, three-fourths of which was 
composed of women, Sandy would “ Jceep his ain part 
guid,” and bother and badinage even old Tibby of the 
dauchan into utter ridicule. Silence was altogether out 
of the question ! Tales of the times that were, as well 
as of the present, were Sandy's property ; and no one 
could originate a narrative of ghost, robber, frailty, or 
misfortune, but Sandy would either take a lift of the 
story, or follow up the recital with something a thou- 
sand times more awful, mournful, ridiculous, or sur- 
prising; If an Irishman twisted a bull by the horns, 
Sandy would fairly wrench the head from the shoulders, 
and toss it over a wall if a neighbour's property was 
injured by the floods, Sandy bad a year of God at hand, 
under the shelter of which be would bring down water- 
spouts, which spared nothing— man, wife, nor child, for 
miles around. * AH manner of contracts^ agreements, 
and proposals, in reference to matrimony, were as visi- 
ble to Sandy, months and years ere they actually took 
place, as the ship in the clouds which Scoresby saw 
many leagues off at sea. 

“ ’Twas the meet of lift gave him mystical lore, 

And coining events threw their shadows before." 
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SCOTCH AMD ENGLISH SONGS FRENCHIFIED. 
I.—Auld Langsyne , . 

Doit-on n£gliger m amis, 

Oatrager la tendreaee 
De ceux qu’on chdrissoit Jadia 
Anx jours da la jeuneoae ? 

Anxjonnde la jeuneaae, ami! 

Aux jours de la jeuneaae ! 

Qn*un donx ▼errs enoonadtiMfil 
Anx jours da lijwpcw S 

Nana oooriona tar la gazon, 

Cueillmnt let fleurt tans cease ; 

Mala qaela penibles pas fait-on 
Depula la jeuneaae ! 

Anx joors, fee. 

Nona roild qui roulona dam l’onde, 

Qnand I'M noua op pr eaa e ; 

La mar, an noua apparent, grande 
Dcpnis la jeuneaae ! 

Aux jours, kc* 

EmVraaaons-noua done, cher ami ! 

Ma main la votre prune ; 

Buvona un verre tout rempli 
Anx jours de la jeunetaa ! 

Anx jourt| Ik. 

Allant! ne penaona paa au frmiv- 
Qua ce vaeu alt laTgeaae : 

“ Croiate lYunitil pour jamais,— 

Saerda aolt la jeuneaae !” 

Anx jours, &A 

1/.— 0 no/ toe never mention her* " 

noua no parlous jamais, son nom n’eat plus odl; 
Mat Idvree n'oaant pins tonner ce met tl favor! ! 

Da Ilea an lieu on me conduit pour bannir met regrets, 
Et qnand on m’apfrea^olt tourire, on croit qua 1 j'onblials. 

On snot qua j'aQle en lieux distant charehar l’aznour 
dtrmnge, 

Mala fuaae-je exilian kin, mon ooeur aerait sons change ; 
C’eat vrai qua ja ne nmi pins ce vallon si aacrd, 
XU'arhra o u noua nous trouvlona, mats pourrai-jeoublier? 

On a beau dire qnl present die a beanconp dejoie, 

Et qu’eQo m’a tout oubUA— y puis-je qjouter foi ? 
Pentetre qu’alle, eommo mo4 oombatte aaa regrets, 
Malta! alkaline autaatque moi, puit-elleoublier jamais? 

ni.—WVHe brew'd m Peck o' Ma't. 

Jean braaae un picodn de drdche, 

11 an gonta arec deux voiaina ; 

Lanait entidre, chacun Idcbe, 

Eeoutez cat troia gala coquina ! 

Encore un coup ! 

Encore un coup ! 

A-t-on \tu juaque’ 4 t’enivrer ? 

Ni eoq chantant, 

JNi jour Tenant, — 

Ma fbi !— ne pent nous adparer ! 

Nous seki took jgyeux gargona^- 
Oh r t rent troia plus enjoudrf? 

La temps gaiement nous paaserona 
Ensemble canune anx jours paa s da ! 

Encore, kc* 


La lune en haut fidt roir aa lempe, 
•Pen sols lea cornea (fun donx (bn ! 
C'tet un attrait pour qu’on ddcampe, 
Mala 11 faut qu’elle attende un pen ! 
Encore, Ac. . 

1 

La premier qui nous quitte, amis f 
Eat traitre rU, et baa (hquiul 
Qui premier boisse la tapia 
Sara la Eel da ctfestin ! 

Encore, &c, 

A Satan, « 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Wx btra pletsuza In announcing, that Dr Walker, the leaned 
Episcopal Pnkfor of Divinity in Edinburgh, bat in the pros a 
volume of Sennoot on the Faster and Festivals of the Church, 
with other Discourses on important subjects, preached before the 
University of Cambridge. The volume, it b expected, wfll be 
published in May. 

Mr Hugh Murray, F.LS.E, author of Travels in Africa, Asia, 
Ac., has in the press an Historical Account of Dbooveries and 
Travels in North America, inrfn«u^ the United States, Canada, 
the Shores of the Polar Sea, and the Voyages In search of a 
North-Wart Pass a g e ; wWtOhpcrvatiooft on Emigration. 

The fUr minstrel, L. E. L+(Mim Letitia Elisabeth London,) 
b about to publish the Venetian Bracelet, and other Poems. 

The miscellaneous works of. Sir Philip Sidney, containing the 
Defence of Poesy, Letfer to^Quaen Elisabeth, Aatrophel and 
Stella, Letters to Ida brother cpFoedgn Travel, Defence of the 
Earl of Leioeater, Ac. wfll fig published soon ; with a Life of the 
Author, and Illustrative Notes; edited by our towsman, William 
Oray,jbf. of MagdaUn Collage, Oxford, and of the Inner Tem- 
ple. Tp*n? b aaid to be neefly two hundred authors pbo have 
written in prates of Sir PtdflffSidfley. 

An Historical Sketdi orthe Origin ofSngUdiProM LHs r a t u re, 1 
and of its progress tiH the reign of JaaaesL, with illustrative spe- 
cimens, selected from the hart authors, b about to issue from the 
Oxford press. 

We have perused the first Number of “ The Oxford Literary 
Gazette, and Classical and Foreign Journal.” In external rtec 
and appearance, it is almost afec-dmtle of foe EdhUmrgh Ut§> 
vary J ovnaL The Editor acquests not to be judged by his first 
Number, and we shall comply with hb request ; but we may 
safely state, that though, perhaps, a little ftoosehotartkb we think 
it promises weD, and that wu wish all success to our younger bro- 
ther. How comes it, however, that he costs 8d. unstamped, and 
Is. stamped, when we sell ourselves for 6d. and lOd. ? We are 
certainly beginning to think we are too cheap ; but it bfor •• Auld 
Scotland’s sake,” and she can appreciate our disinterestedness. 

The first number of a new weekly newspaper, called fee Aber- 
deen Observer, was publbbed yesterday in that dty. The pro- 
spectus b temperately written, and the diffeaaxt dep ar tments seem 
well digested and arranged* ^ 

We observe that the Miscellaneous Works of the Reverend Ma. 
thaw Henry are about to be pubtbhed in moothly parts, (price 5a. 
each,) and will be enriched with the addition of a large quantity 
gf matter never yet given to the world, from original MSS. in the 
po sse ssio n of the Editor. 

We axe glad to observe, by the American papers, that fee inde- 
fatigable Cooper has just published, at Philadelphia, a new novel, 
w(fe the inexplicable title of “ Wish-for-Wbh.” We presume it 
wfe shortly make tts sppeam&ee on this side of the Atlantic. 

DErbine, or the Cynic, “a novel of fee De Vera dam,” b an- 
nounced. We do not exactly understand what b meant by “a 
novel of tha De Vert class.” 

The Poetical Sketch Book, In one volume, by T. K. Harvey, 
including a third edWonofhb “ Australia,* will be published in 

afewdays. 

Anew edition, wife considerable additions, of Mr Cokridge’s 
Poetical Works b announced. 

An Bsmy on the Deaf and Dumb, showing fee necessity of 
Mtfecal Treatment In early infancy, with observations on con- 
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'genital deafoesa, by J. H. Curtis* Em |. Surgeon Aurist to the 1 
King, is in the pres*. ! 

Lord King is preparing for the press an account of the Lift 
and Writings of the celebrated philosopher John Locke* which 
will contain extracts, never before pa Wished, from his carapond- ' 

ence, English and Foreign, from 1660 to the last year of his lift < 

in 1704, and also from his Journals and Commoo-place Book. J 
York Mwstbiu— A public ’meeting has been held in London, 1 
where a subscription was opened for the rebuilding of this noble 
structure. Lord Ptts-Willtam gave £3000, and other noblemen 
and gentlemen liberally followed this laudable example. 

Thomas Mooan.— Our readers will learn with much regret, 
that the author of Latla Rookh is at present suffering under one 
of the sev ere s t calamities which can overtake a parent— the loss 
of his eldest daughter, a beautiful and promising young lady, 
who has died in her sixteenth year. 

Mias Eliza Patou's Concent — We had prepared an article 
upon this subject, which# for waat of room, we are obliged to 
omit The Concert was very crowdedly attended, and the per- 
formances seemed to afford vary ganeral satisfaction. The Misses 
E. and L Paton particularly distinguished themselves; and they 
were ably supported, especially by Miss Noel and Mr Murray. 

Finu Autu.— T wo of Wilkie's celebrated paintings are about 
to be engraved in the best style of art, -the Chelsea pensioners 
nadioE the Gaxette of the Battle of Waterloo, and Alfred in the 
Neatherd's Cottage.— Oar townsman, Allan, sent up to London, 
JL ^Wti^ewday. ago. • very spirit^inting hs ha. 
just finished,— Jonah about to be thrown overtoard. We have 
io doubt that this work will still forther his wWl-men ted 

reputation. 

PHR.N0LO8Y.-Otl Frida* th. *0«h h*., «H *«*“»“»« Od 

^c^nnnlotton «. rert. ***?“*"• 

Society, on the Phrenological Dc* elopement* of th. head* ef a 
number of ootorioui character*. Our roflrt* may recollrei Ort 

erapiomiiad them, «moe tlioe ago. a pap« on Ute cranioampyor 

BurtteMd Hare. Thl« P»[» Ot* to pwpmtlon for the 
Literary Journal, by Mr Smn., but U» *uh)«* grmr upon 
hie hand*, till It much ereeei l ed ohr limits and 
ferent and more eateeulre form.— The flirt part of Mr SUM* 
mi deroted to a eenridrtatlon of the quaetlon, phather 
ihephreoaiogiert drraiopetn*>t,«f Burke |rt Hare eonmpond 
wUh di^aSooNledged <*Ar«u< l ^ler deptoting the clmwc- 
mrofeaeh and detailing 1 numetoui tihistrative anecdotes, Mr 
amo* proceeded tocontmt U with the phrenological derdope- 
Q. nitocnee to the measurements of upwards of one 
hundred crania, he proved that the organ of 
Burke not oulyfrUa to poee*» in endowment proportion*! to th. 
extent oftte alleged manifestation ; but is both absolutely and »- 
SSteh sfoteSaTerugeriro. Burke's organ of Benevolenoe is 
xteo, unfortunately te Phrenology, proved to be above the ave- 
raeeritt Mr Stone, besides, considered the question, whether it 
be possible to recognise the crania of murderers by any of the 
phrenological sir* attributed to them, and adduced mrosure- 
menta of the crania of a variety of murderers, giving a brief state- 
ment of the atrocities of which they were guilty. A number of 
the facts brought forward in this part of his communication were 
exceedingly curious, and seemed to prove, beyond a doubt, the 
complete uncertainty of phrenological conclusions. Mr Stone 
then proceeded to contrast the acquisitiveness and conscientious- 
ness of the most notorious thieves in the Edinburgh Jail and 
Bridewell, with the same organs in as many as eighty living indi- 
viduals of exemplary character, by wliich he showed that in the 
thieves, the organ of acquisitiveness, or theft, was below , and con- 
scientiousness above . the average sise. The whole communica- 
tion was a condensed mass of striking and irresistible facts, which 
are decidedly irreconcilable with many of the most fundamental 
propositions of the phrenological theory. It is announced for 
publication, and cannot foil to interest both the scientific and po- 
pular reader.— We were a little surprised that none of the professed 
champions of the phrenological cause were present, more especial- 
ly as man y of them, we understood, were aware that such a pa- 
per was to be read, as it had been announced by the author a 
fortnight previously. When Sir William Hamilton read his pa- 
per at the Royal Society, the complaint was, that no discussion 
by strangers was allowed ;-but here, before an audience, indu- 
cting some of the most distinguished Ucenry land scientific men in 
Edinburgh, where free discussion was allowed, no phrenologist 
ventured to take up the gauntlet. The only objections that were 
hazarded against Mr Stone's communication, he replied to in a 
very satisfactory manner.— As the measurements referred to are 
numerous, it is worthy of observation, that one of the presidents 
oCthe Society Mated that be had himadfrowsamined them, and 


found them in every ease accurate. These niroaiiriainita am 
itill more conclusive, from the circumstance of many of the most 
important having beeh taken by a professed phrenologist. Mr 
Stone certainly deserves grseterodit for having thus attacked the 
science in the very part where it was deemed most invulnerable ; 
and, by a laborious and extensive induction of anti-phrenological 
fads, he has, in a great measure, overturnad the whole hypo* 


Theatrical Gossip.-* The new mnatctlpiece, called "Home, 
sweet Home, or the Rans dcs Vaches," haa bean very sneeessfol 
at Covent Garden. Itowaa this suc ce ss principally to some lovely 
Swiss scenes, the exquisite dresses of its Swiss peasant girls, and 
two or three pretty Swiss melodies which it contains. Madame 
Vestris sustains the principal female part la a style which aasms 
to have delighted the Londoners exceedingly. There Is no other 
novelty stirring in the dramatic world of the metropofia.— Mrs 
Henry Siddons had an excellent benefit on Tuesday, and Thorne 
a very good one on Thursday.— Last night, at the request of the 
Lady Patronesses of the Fancy Ball, the new national Open of 
«• Rob Roy" was performed for the first time. Mackay made a 
decided hit in the part of Baiiie Nkoi Jarvis, and wo venture to 
predict, that this will be, in future, one of his favourite chars* 
ters^To-night, Charles Kemble commences an en ga g ement of 
ten days, and is to play Don Felix, in the “ Wonder.*— Oar 
readers are aware that Miss Noel is Just on tire eve of leaving the 
stage. She is to play to-night in the “ Bee-Hive i n but weds not 

tee that her pome occurs in the bUis for next weak. It will be s 

long while before the blank which she will leave can he supplied 
to us ; we question whether we shall ever hear our national me- 
lodies sung so well again. She takes with her our sineescst wakes 
for her happiness in after lift,— wishes in which we tan sure the 
public universally Join ; for, whilst she has delighted with her ta- 
teats, the has, at the same time, endeared herself ev e ryw h ere by 1 
the unassuming modesty and gentleness of her m a nn e rs . I 

Weekly List or Performance*. 

March 21— March 27. 

Sat. The Rivals , Sf The Beehive. 

Mow. Beaux Stratagem, Sf Charles XII . 

Tub*. The Soldier's Daughter, * The Noyadeu 
Wan. Recruiting Officer, 4 Free an* Easy. 

Thou. The Tempest , A Vocal Caooart, 4 The Bottle Imp* 

Far. Reb Roy, $ Pant Pry. 

MUSICAL EPIGRAM. 

Says Rossini to Brahmin,— 1 “ IU tell you one ting. 

When you've lost all year teeth, Mr Brabem, bow to aiafr" 

•« How is it?" says BTaham. “Ah! mio diletto. 

You must do like your maestro, and, ting \n fb t sc -se tt *.* 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

« Gouts* and his Poetry," by the author of * Anatar Mr,* 
will appear in our next. 

We have much pleasure in acknowledging the r e eti pt of Pie- 
fesror Gillespie’s recent communication, which will appa* 
speedily. I 

“ The SutoT of Selkirk, a remarkably true story," by one of | 
the authors of the “ Odd Volume," “ Tales and Legends, " An j 
is in types.— Several other Interesting articles are unavoidably ' 
postponed from a press of matter.— We have to return our thanks 
for the extract from BurchelTs Travels in Southern Africa, whkb 
confir ms the opinions advanced in an Essay on “ Comets, sad , 
other Celestial Phenomena," published in the Literary Journal s j 
few weeks ago.— Our Leith correspondent is informed, thaitafo- 
ture we propose devoting, if possible, a larger space to “Dramatic I 
Criticism."— We have received the communicatfcms of “ R. F.* 
of Kirkaldy, and shall write to him npon the subject. 

“ The Third Dream " shall have an early place.—” W. D.* 
Guiaborough will bear from us shortly ; we owe him anapokgy 
for not having written to him sooner.— We suspect that original | 
poetry is not the fbrie of the author of “ Nevada," “ Tbs Vi- 
sion," and “ The Ball we shall be glad to hear from him agaia* I 
— There are some very sweet lines in “ Poor Adelaid bat we are I 
afraid the story, as a whole, is hardly perfect enough for publics- I 
tion. Would the author favour ns with a prose article, -perhaps | 
on some scientific subject ?— The venae by “ J. B." and “ H. j 
will not suit us. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


An Eaeey on the Effect of the Reformation on Civil 

Society in Europe. By William Mackray, Minister 

of the Gospel, Stirling. Edinburgh. W. Black- 
wood. 1829. 8vo, pp. 320. 

It WITT readily bo confessed, by all parties, that the 
sixteenth century — the century of the Reformation — is 
the most important, to say the least, in the history of 
mam, since the promulgation of Christianity, and the 
foundation of the Christian Church. It is an era in 
which men of every nation, every kindred, and of every 
succeeding age, are deeply interested ; it is one on which 
we look back with enthusiasm — and the future tri- 
umphs of which we anticipate with exultation ; for sin. 
cerely do we agree with the motto from Cowper, which 
Mr Mackray has prefixed to his work, and maintain 
that <c ’tie the cause of man.” 

Thus feeling as we do, and as all enlightened men, 
we doubt not, will do, we are disposed to hail with satis- 
faction every attempt to elucidate the history of that 
important era, on the principles of sound philosophy, j 
and of a pure and rational theology. Most truly has it 
been observed, that we ought u to be serious iu a serious | 
cause;” and, therefore, we shall always rejoice to see 
the effects of the Reformation discussed in a dignified 
and temperate manner, apart from the fanatical decla- 
mations of ignorant enthusiasm on the one hand, and 
the philosophical lukewarmness of stoical jnd inference 
on the other. This work could not have appeared, 
indeed, at a more seasonable time; and we recom- 
mend it to all who think as the illustrious Reformers 
of Germany, England, and Scotland, would probably 
think , were they to appear among us, on the great ques- 
tion which is at present agitating the nation. How they 
would think, we do not pretend to determine ;-4ome of 
our most eminent Scotch divines believe that it would 
be in favour of Catholic emancipation. 

But, while we thus speak in general commendation of 
the work before us, we are far from saying that it is 
faultless, either in style or argument; and, therefore, 
Mr Mackray will allow us the liberty, so far as our li- 
mits wffl permit, of very briefly analysing some of his 
statements, while we^uture him that we do this in 
the greatest good -feeling towards him, and respect for his 
abilities. For ourselves, however, we must say, that we 
have hitherto studied the annals of the Reformation, and 
of our own country, very imperfectly, if roanv of Mr 
M.'s arguments or conclusions be correct Firet of 
all, then, respecting civil liberty, about which Mr M. 
commences his first chapter, we dissent altogether from 
the arouinent which he evidently is anxious to es t ab li s h , 
that, had it not been for the Church of Rome, civil li- 
berty would have been earlier enjoyed by mankind, and 
that these was nothing but tyranny before the Reforma- 
tion. Popery is bad, --morally, politically, and spirit- 


ually bad ; but surely a man may maintain this with- 
out indulging in theoretical hatred against it. The 
truth simply is, that improvements can be accomplish- 
ed only by the slow and imperceptible hand of time, 
not by any sudden reformation of life or manners ; and 
here, Mr M. must allow us to tell him, was the great 
evil of the Scottish Reformation, and the cause of the 
strife, turbulence, and sedition, which scourged the coun- 
try for more than a century afterwards, that the Reform- 
ers thought improvements ought to be instantaneous, 
not gradual, and were thus induced to become as in- 
tolerant as their Popish predecessors. We do not deny 
that the Church of Rome was the ostensible cause of 
much of the ignorance which prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope anterior to the Reformation, bat the radical source of 
this ignorance must be sought for elsewhere. It solely 
originated among, and was introduced by, those honlesof 
northern barbarians who overthrew the Roman Empire ; 
and, in proof of this, we merely refer Mr Mackray to 
the annals of the Pontificate of one of the greatest and 
the best of the Roman Pontiffs, (for surtiy he will not 
deny that some good, and pious, and holy men, have sat 
in the chair of St Peter,) namely, Gregory I., surnamed 
the Great. That illustrious Pontiff, for such he was, 
was not free from the superstitions of his age ; but no 
man displayed more admirable prudence than he, in his 
management of the fierce and warlike nation of the Lom- 
bards. All that can be charged against the Romish 
Chunk (and the charge is heavy enough) is, that she 
took undue advantage of these circumstances after the 
Pontificate of Gregory ; and the ambition of the Pontiffs 
made them grossly abuse that spiritual supremacy 
which, after tne Pontificate of Hildebrand, or Gregory 
VII., waa awarded to them, whether ri^ht or wrong, by 
the unanimous consent of the Western, or Latin Church. 

Now, in order to make ourselves understood, we main- 
tain, in opposition to what appears to us to be Mr Mack- 
ray's hypothesis, that men are not able in every age to 
appreciate civil liberty ; and, therefore, we think it un- 
fair to allege it against the Roman Church, that she de- 
stroyed the liberties of mankind for so many centuries 
after her undue assumption of ibe temporal and spiritual 
supremacy. That she endeavoured, uod was too success- 
ful in restraining the freedom of the human mind, we 
freely admit, as the fact is indisputable ; but we do sin- 
cerely believe, and we are ready to prove it when called 
upon, that her domination, though at first repugnant, 
became afterwards systematic ; and she herself was un- 
conscious that the extravagant powers she arrogated to 
berself were not virtually jut divinum. Nothing, in- 
deed, was more natural than that the pontifical supre- 
macy of Rome should at lost be universally acknow- 
ledged. Tbe advantages, local and general, were all on 
the side of tbe Holy See ; and the radical evil lay, not 
•o much in the assumption of this power in an ignorant 
and turbulent age, as in the using of it too frequently 
to a gratification of the worst of passions. The asso- 
ciations of pious xcal bad been always in favourof Rome ; 
l and it was the destruction of the Western Empire, 
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a.d. 476, five hundred and twenty.three years after the 
battle of Pharsalia, which laid the foundation for the 
rise of the ecclesiastical power. The Church, however, 
after the Pontiffs obtained the mastery, did not destroy 
civil liberty, for the best of all reasons, that none pre- 
viously existed to destroy. But, since the contrary ap- 
pears to be the hypothesis of Mr Mackray, will he have 
the goodness to describe that liberty which was enjoyed 
by the ancient Church, by the world before the reign of 
Constantine the Great, before the rise of the kingdom of 
the Lombards in Italy, the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, or even that of his successor, Gregory VII. ? We 
venture to say, that there was no such thing as liberty 
at all, according to our notions of it; and that the peo- 
ple were not one whit more enlig'itened before the as- 
sumption of the supremacy by the Pope, than they were 
after it, when the Pontiffs were stimulating all Europe 
to the fanatical chivalry of the Holy Wars, or Crusades. 
Then, again, let us go farther back : let us go to far- 
earned Greece and Rome ; and here we shall first hear 
Mr Mackray : 

« Diffuse knowledge,” says he, “ among a people, 
ernfer upon them liberty of thought and of investigation, 
and you give them resources that cannot be exhausted, 
energies that esnnot be overcome. Memorable is the il- 
lustration of this remark, which we find in the history of 
Greece. What was it that raised her little states to the 
commanding eminence which they occupied among the 
nations of the world ? It wss liberty. Greece was the 
land of freedom, while the people of other lands were 
slaves. And why was Greece free ? Because she was 
intelligent,” Ac. p. 20. 

Our author goes on in a similar style, and then con- 
cludes that Greece lost her freedom when she became 
u corrupted by the gold, and enervated by the luxuries, 
of conquered nations.” Now, Mr M. must allow us to 
tell him, that this is all pure declamation, and that, 
while we admit the facts, we deny the theory. By li- 
berty, our author must mean public opinion ; but will 
lie maintain that public opinion ever existed in Greece ? 
Indeed, the liberty of Greece is a Utopian theme ; and 
we really thought that it had been long exploded 
by men of learning, and left only to schoolboys. 
We maintain, therefore, in opposition to Mr M„ that 
there wss no such thing as that which he calls liberty, 
and which we call public opinion , (for the terms are sy- 
nonymous,) in Greece; — that she was governed for the 
most part by popular clamour, as witness the Atheni- 
ans ; and, in farther proof of this, we shall lay down 
certain propositions of our own for Mr M.’s consider- 
ation, which will at once illustrate our meaning. 1. 
There can be no real liberty, or rightly-grounded public 
opinion, where there is no proper religious feeling. — 2. 
That, consequently, there was no real liberty in the an- 
cient states 3. That where there is no public opinion, 

the government is arbitrary, and the people ignorant 
— 4. That public opinion necessarily supposes certain 
pre-requisites, that is, that it is but the effect of which 
knowledge, religion, and civilization, are the caws. — 5. 
That it depends on the middle class of society, because 
that class is, in general, beat instructed. 

Now, as these propositions are very different from Mr 
Mackray *s notions, we leave our readers to say whether 
he or ourselves are visionary. But nothing, it appears 
to us, can be more evident than this, that before a peo- 
ple can appreciate the advantages of civil liberty, they 
must undergo a preparation for it, and mu*t be, to a 
certain extent, enlightened and educated. The same 
remark applies to religion ; for though truth is in every 
age the same, eternal and immutable, it is nevertheless 
liable to be op rated upon by human passions, preju- 
dices, and errors. Look at the British Constitution. 

It sprang not up to its present perfection like a mush- 
room, in a nighr, but was the work of centuries, and was 
accompanied by tremendous national convulsions, (which, 

may Heaven in future avert !) ere it was established on 
its proud pedestal. But take this constitution, which 
is our boast and our glory, and plant It in Turkey, Rus- 
sia, Spain, or Portugal, and the people would not en- 
dure it a single hour, simply because they are unable to 
appreciate it. In like manner, establish the Protestant 
faith in these countries, and on the very same principle, 
the Turks would prefer Mahomet, the Russians the 
doctrines of the Greek church, and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese would still bend the knee before the Vir- 
gin’s shrine. 

It is impossible for us to agree with Mr Mackray’s 
arguments at p. 21, si seq. t respecting the Popes, 
where he alleges that at first they made a wilful and 
direct u conspiracy against the liberties of mankind,” 

— that a mind was doomed to stagnation,” — and that 
they filled up u to the very uttermost the measure of 
their atrocious wickedness,” by establislring the In- 
quisition. As to the last assertion, we have nothing 
to say, and most sincerely do we join our author in 
his reprobation of that infamous tribunal. But we 
have something to say as to the first. In the name of 
Heaven, what liberties ? According to Mr Mackray, 
one would think, that before the assumption of the su- 
premacy by Gregory VII., the nations of Europe were 
all that is excellent, — civilized, enlightened, religious, 
ingenious, and free* — living in a very elysium of free- 
dom ; and that the Bishops of Rome beheld this with 
diabolical hatred and envy, and conspired to take their 
civil liberty away. The very reverse was the esse. 
Liberty indeed ! Where is Mr Mackray’s authority for 
this mighty transformation of the northern barbarians ? 
Why, in the very heart of Italy, and almost at the gates 
of Uome, the Lombards, s nation of incorrigible bar- 
barians, had established themselves in all the pride of 
aavageneas, and insolence of successful victory. This 
was in a. d. 570, in the reign of Justin 11., and in the 
last year of the Pontificate of John III., the sixtieth 
Bishop of Rome; and this powerful kingdom, which 
began then to exist, continued for more than 200 years. 
Liberty indeed 1 We challenge any man to look into 
the history of those, ages, and then to tell us that such 
a felicitous state actually existed. The Bishop* of 
Rome have done evil enough to mankind i but Mr ' 
Mackray must suffer us to tell him once more, that 
his zeal is, in this instance, greater than his know. 
ledge, and that it is too much to make them actually 
the enemies of the human race. We vindicate them 
not ; but we maintain that the Popes only took ad- 
vantage of the ignorance they found ; they did not be- 
gin it. Has Mr Mackray forgot what Cosar Base- 
r«ius has said of the 7th century alone, which, for its 
barbarism and wickedness, he denominates the iron ape ; 
for iu d ulness and stupidity, the age of lead ; and for 
its blindness and ignorance, the age of darkness f And 
yet, no doubt, he will charge this on the Popes ! 

And this brings us to combat another of our author’s 
notions, as connected with this boasted state of dvil 
liberty in the primitive times. At the period of the Re- 
formation, begun by Luther, or rather by Zuinglius, 
who was in reality the first Reformer, the church of 
Rome was never in a better state ; for it is a fact be- 
yond dispute, that it was only in those countries, far 
removed from the Holy See, that ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and licentiousness, prevailed to excess. The Poo. 
tiff was the illustrious De Medici, surnamed Leo X— 
a Pontiff, we maintain it, as illustrious for bis virtues, 
as he was for his birth and his magnificent genius. It 1 
was a singular arrangement of Providence, that the j 
Reformation should i*ave begun under a Pontiff re- | 
markable as the munificent patron of letters and of 
learned men. Surely Mr Mackray is not a sincere be- 
liever in the hackneyed report, that Leo promoted the 
sale of indulgences merely to gratify his sister’s ava- 
rice ; if be be to, we are prepared with ampL proof 
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to the contrary. Leo X. was one of the most learn- 
ed and polished princes of his age ; and it was his ex. 
cessive proneness to the encouragement of his favour- 
ite pursuits, which induced him to aet with sueh singu- 
lar imprudence in the matter of indulgences. When- 
ever manuscripts were to hi had, they were purchased 
by Leo ; wherever learned men were to be found, they 
were invited to his court with a splendid profusion : he 
has the immortal honour of being the first to encourage 
and patronise the Greek language in Italy ; at his own 
expense he set up a printing-press for the printing of 
the Greek Classics in Bologna ; and he made it his 
business to adorn Rome with buildings of splendour. 

Vet this is the Pontiff— even this illustrious man who 

is condemned in the cant of illiterate enthusiasts as the 
“ Beast,” “ Antichrist,” “ The Man of Sin,” “ The 
Enemy of Religion,” “ an Ignorant Bigot,” 44 a Su- 
perstitious Priest.” The names of these his illiterate 
enemies are destined to slumber in the obscurity which 
they deserve, but the name of the illustrious De Me- 
dici, the Poo tiff at the Reformation, and even that of 
his pious and virtuous successor, Hadrian VI , will live 
as long as learning is estimated, and sound philosophy 
duly appreciated. Such a tribute does Leo X. demand ; 
such a tribute is not denied him even by Luther ; and 
one thing is clear, that, arguing from human princi- 
ples, had Luther been Leo X., and Leo the Monk of 
Wittemberg, the Reformation of religion would most 
probably have been now to commence. 

Let the reader then observe the reasoning which we 
here employ, and to which we beg Mr Mackray's at- 
tention. Why did not the Reformation commence un- 
der John Hast, or Jerome of Prague, Wickliffe, or, to 
go to a much earlier period, the Waldenscs ? Was it 
because the Church of Rome was more corrupt under 
the Pontificate of Leo, than at either of the above pe- 
riods ? It could not be ; for the sale of indulgences, 
the ostensible cause, was not a decree of Leo's. Was 
it because Luther possessed more courage and self-de- 
votion than either of these ? It could not be, as the 
sufferings of the Waldcnses, the heroism of Huss and 
Jerome, and the boldness of the Rector of Lutterworth, 
will testify. But it was simply this — the want of pro- 
per religious feeling, and of a certain degree of informa- 
tion, before any essential change can be attempted with 
tuccess to be wrought on a people. 

Hut enough on this subject. We must pass over many 
of Mr Mackray's assertions, to which we have equally 
strong objections, and conclude by laying the following 
extract, with one or two observations on it, before our 
readers, by which they will see how widely Mr Mackray 
n«s wandered from his subject, in his seal to set form 
the common cant and erroneous reasoning of the times. 
Speaking of the exploits of the Covenanters, after a great 
d^il of very inflated writing, he thus expresses him- 
U f° r w * ^ ,es * ltate declare, that, for our part, 

Wc should blush to claim kindred with the man who 
i t * le P ort * on °f our country's history, in 
which these transactions are recorded, without feeling 
both gratitude and admiration. Of such men we are 
•ware there are not a few. 1 The cold-blooded infidel’ 
casts a look of ineffable disdain on the cause and the 
doings of the Covenanters, because he regards them as 
Ijjtrcly the paltry conflictings of some insignificant sects. 

1 ne servile advocate of arbitrary power turns away from 
♦k because he U jealous of every thing 

it, 1 l ^ e tir a ,tru 88 Ie ft* freedom. The bigoted 
, lfT eIlt another system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 

mikes them, because the Covenanters thought not al- 
together as he thinks, but made their appeal, from the 
ogmaa of erring man, to the unerring oracles of God, 
nue, last of all, and unhappily this is the most nume- 
dws of all, the worldly man, immersed in secularity, 


and alive only to the things of this present world, deems 
the Covenanters’ contest beneath his regard, because it 
was connected with religion. Alas ! for such men 
Pp. 87, 88. 

Thus writes Mr Mackray, in this inflated and decla- 
matory style, which, after all, is a mere verborum ynr* 
Hums wad we might quote farther, but the above is 
sufficient to prove dial be is raving on the subject. Se- 
riously speaking, however, if they who do not conceive 
the Given enters to be to pure and immaculate as they 
appear to our author, are thus to be censured in the 
empty vaunting* of sectarian pride ; and if the Cove- 
nanters are entitled to all the fulsome adulation of this 
writer, we say again, that we have hitherto consulted 
the aonals of our country very imperfectly. With this 
deplorable, unguarded, and absurd declamation, no 
sound thinking and rational theologian will agree. If 
any one should ask, whgt connexion the Covenanters 
had with the Reformation, and its effects on civil so- 
ciety in Europe ? the only legitimate answer would 
be, that that they had little or none. Does our author 
require to be told that those very Covenanters, whom, 
as a sectary, he elevates with all the Romish honours 
to the saintship, were so dissatisfied with Presby- 
terianism as established in 1688 in Scotland, that they 
actually intrigued with the Episcopal party to restore 
King James ?— that Balfour of Burley, and Graham of 
Claverhouse, held frequent meetings for the purpose, 
And that original manifestoes of King James are exist- 
ing in this country at this moment, which prove the fact 
beyond a doubt ? What a collision ! what a picture, 
worthy of the pencil of an Allan or a Wilkie ! The 
stern end gloomy fanatic Burley, and the high-minded 
and brave cavalier Graham, men who mortally hated 
each other, and who had often sought each other's death 
— the wretched murderer of Archbishop Shaipe, and 
the loyal defender of legitimacy, holding a conference 
together ! 

We have now done with our criticism on Mr Mack- 
ray’s book , — n work which contains no inconsiderable 
intermixture of erroneous historical facta and sound 
reasoning. We repeat the opinion whieh we expressed 
at the outset, that our author is, in several respects, en- 
titled to praise for his Essay — and that he did well to 
lay it before the world, at this particular crisis. 


The Collegia ns f being a Second Series of Tales of the 

Munster Festivals . In three volumes. London. 

Saunders and Utley. 1829. 

This is a work of rather a singular description, and 
of more than ordinary interest. How the author's first 
series of the Tales of the Munster Festivals was re- 
ceived, we do not well remember; but we recollect 
that we read the book, and were much pleased with the 
humour which pervades it. We had not, however, at 
that peribd the opportunity which we now have of ex- 
pressing onr opinion ; and, as a 44 second series ” is be- 
fore us, we are desirous not to overlook the merits of 
the author. 

These Tales profess to delineate the manners of the 
Irish ^ and, in both his present and former works, tiie 
author has succeeded admirably. Our chief objection 
to the 44 second series ” is its title. Why it should havo 
been termed 44 The Collegians” we cannot ascertain, 
unless it be so designated because the two heroes, Mr 
Hardress Cregan and Mr Kyrle Daly, (names not very 
romantic or euphonious,) happened, at the outset of their 
career, to be fellow-students at College. But, letting this 
pass, the story is in itself entitled to much praise. 1 1 is a 
faithful picture of the simple, superstitious, and igno- 
rant, but warm-hearted and hospitable, peasantry of Ire- 
land. We have their habits, their phraseology, their 
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modes of thinking, their manners, as -vividly placed be- gent and thinking being, what doe. up ro»*T 
fore us at if we resided among them ;while the dialogue is very reverse of what the author intends. Kaw,4an 
verv cleverly sustained, and displays all that mixture of his very nature and constitution, must dadde in a par- 
credulity, absurdity, and never-failing jocularity, for titular way^-lf his judgment mast prefer virtue to nee, 
which foe Irish are universally celebrated. In point of good to evil,— if his will mutt follow these determine- 


which the Irish are universally celebrated. In point of 
plot and incident, the tale itself is one of no common 
interest. . 

The moral, too, to be drawn from it is excellent, and 


tions, — and if his actions wrwwfckaia conformity to his 
volitions,— then it would seem to be proved, in direct 
contradiction to Mr Cribbace, that in the strictest sod 


one which cannot be too forcibly impressed on the minds most absolute sense of Oie word, be acts under the in. 
of those who allow their passions to triumph over their fluence of necessity- The first link in the chain of 
reason. The case of foe lovely Eily O’Connor has been causes being necessary, foe last must be necessary aho; 
that of many a hapless maiden ; and foe scene between and our aufoor’s argument ofcoMefaU. to foe ground. 
Eily and her uncle, the good old parish priest, In vol. Mr Cribbace rejects foe noy wjfc h e self-determining 
1L chap. «v. is admirably manage!. The humour, on power of foe will ; and subsdtutea'fc itt pl ace 
the other hand, of Lowrie Looty. Myles Murphy, the u pleasedoeail “ foe man;»self-deWmiB«»bn«r 
dealer in poofes, whose relationship extended over aU ova his will.” Doe. Mr Cribbace not paeeire|iit a 
Ireland, and several of the other characters introduced, “ determination of foe man is an act of the will ? He 
must ensure for foe author foe reputation of possessing nubstitute. two volitions instead of one ; but whether 
a very perfect knowledge of the class of people he this additional voliuon be free or necessary is still it 
undertakes to describe. We gladly, therefore, refer foe doubtful as before. 

rr** to foe “Collegians,” and assure him that he will There are a few inconsistencies,. too, u> «be wcA, 
find this second serfos of foe “ Tales of foe Munster which ought not to paw without notice. For oMuple, 
Feuirai. •• .»% u. 

| - — He admits in one place that “ the will possesses the 

power of directing the current of thought ;** while, in , 
An Essay on Moral Freedom : To which is attached the same page, he asserts that, “ with respect to the in- 1 
a Review of the principles of Dr Whitby and Pre - tellectual powers, it is altogether a passive eject, and 
sident Edwards, on Free Willi and on Dr Brown's they alone are truly active.” This is a contradiction m 
Theory of Causation and Agency . By the Reverend terms in regard to a proposition upon which he founds 
Thomas Tully Cribbace, A. M. Edinburgh. Waugh his whole argument 

& Innes. 18*9. 8vo, pp. 311. But while we make these remarks, and while we can- 

not allow that the author has made good his point, we 
The question whether man is a free agent, or is by no means deem his work unworthy of an attentive 
hound down in all his actions by fixed and irreversible perusal. It is written in a pleasing and philosophical 
laws, we have ever regarded aaone of those mysterious style; many of the illustrations are apt and happy; «nd 
subjects about which much will be said, and very little though he may have failed, it should be remembered 
ever distinctly understood. But, nevertheless, hdpdess that a failure is excusable on a subject which his been 
and intricate as the controversy is, we by no means con- agitated by philosophers for two thousand years without 
sider it either uninteresting ot unimportant. Many of any hope of coming to a definite or satisfactory cooda- 
the most brilliant discoveries in science have been made sion. 

in the prosecution of enauiriea whose solutions lay be- 

yond the reach of human ingenuity. There is undoubt- 

edly a line of demarcation between whit may and what A R . {0 sw Walter Seotei History of Nayclsm. 
may not be di.covered,— but it » a boundary fdnt and 3^^ Bonaparte, Brofoa of foe Emperor. A 

m defined; and, in foeir attempt, to pro. foi* “ul- T ;„,) ation from foe Freneb. London. Hart, 

tim. Thule, philoeophert have recovered many a goodly Chance & Co. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. IK® 

tract, which seemed altogether inaccessible to the less 

daring spirits of a former age. There can he no doubt that, when Sir Walter Scott 


edly a line of demarcation between whit may and what A R , <0 sir Walter Scott's History of Natfoltso. 
may not be di»covered,—but it 1* a boundary fdnt and 3,^5, Brofoa of foe Emperor. A 

m defined; and, in foeir attempt, to pro. foi. “ul. f ro m foe Frendi. London. Hart, 

tim. Thule,” philoeophert have recovered many a goodly Chance & Co. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. IK®, 
tract, which seemed altogether inaccessible to the less 

daring spirits of a former age. There can he no doubt that, when Sir Walter Scott 

The author of the work before us advocates moral undertook to write a Life of Napoleon, he did not coo- i 
freedom. He commences with a view of the doctrine template the production of a profound and philosophical 
of causation ; and, after clearing the subject from the work, but merely of a popular history. His leading 
sceptical doubts and difficulties of Mr Hume, he pro- object was, to present the public with the prominent 
ceeds to propound his own argument. His leading aim features of the transactions of France, from the rise to , 
is to show, in the first place, tnat every act depends upon the conclusion of the Revolution ; and, in particular, to 
the will, — and that the will is, in its turn, dependent supply a full account of the extraordinary career of 
upon the judgment; whence he attempts to establish Bonaparte, which should satisfy the ordinary reader, oj 
what he terms “intellectual liberty/* and to prove that its general truth and accuracy, but still leave the neM 
the will is free, lecause the judgment, on which it de- open for the curious and. minute investigator. Viewing 
pends, is free. The only exception he admit!' to this Sir Walter’s production in this light, we are not enutled ( 
rule Is, where the will is influenced by appetite or pas- to expect either the deep research of a Gibbon— the m- 
sion, when he concedes that it becomes subject to ne- tellecmal vigour of a Hume— or the felicitous propriety 
cessity. He concludes with a view of the origin of evil, of a Robertson. The Author of Waveriey needed not 
and some strictures upon the works of President Edwards to rest his immortality upon his nine volumes coocero- 
and of Dr Whitby. ing Napoleon ; and he could afford, therefore, to wnte 

Our author, however, if by no means successful in hastily, and to trust, in a considerable degree, to iBdw- 
estahlishmg his great position— the freedom of the wilL try for accomplishing a task to which others would h»* 
“ Man acts as he wills” — very true ; but this is not the been anxious to bring the whole resources of thrir 
question. The will, according to Mr Cribbace, is mind. # 

“ passive.*’ Two forces act upon it— the judgment and That a work written upon these principle^ and wito 
the passions. How then can its motions in any re- these views, should be without blemishes, was not for s 
spect he spontaneous? But, says Mr Cribbace, the moment to be expected ; and we confess our wonder oq 
judgment is free ; which, in his opinion, is only in perusing it, was that it did not contain many more 
other words to assert, “ that man is an intelligent and than we were able to discover. The brochmrt bow I 
I thinking being.** But, granting that man is an intdli- before us, by the late Emperor's brother, tends to eon- 
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vince as sdll farther that the errors Sir Walter Scott has 
committed are neither very numerous nor very momen- 
tous. The Ex-King of Holland entertains, quite pro- 
perly, a very fraternal regird for his brother’s memory, 
and tidks in very magniloquent terms of the 44 exagger- 
ation,*' —the 44 injustice,’*— the 44 falsehood," — the 
44 calumny,*'— nay, the “ excessive calumny,” 44 spread 
throughout the work of Sir Walter Scott but when 
he comes to establish these charges, which he attempts 
to do by taking hold of every passage in the successive 
volumes which he considers at all objectionable, and 
pointing oat wherein it is to be reprobated, he falls far 
short of the expectations he had raised. The sum and 
substance of his 44 Reply," bating a good deal of loose 
declamation and undignified acrimony, only is, that Sir 
Walter has made a few trifling errors in dates, in the 
names of places, and in some geographical details. 
Others may, perhaps, think that there are more impor- 
tant faults in the work, but Louis Bonaparte, though 
he has the will, wants the talent to make them appa- 
rent. This 44 Reply,'* however, is curious, considering 
the quarter from which it comes, and the nature of some 
of its statements ; although, in point of argument, it is 
exceedingly weak, and will certainly rebound from Sir 
Walter's coat of mail— an imbclle telum , sine ictu. 


Londiniana ; or. Reminiscences of the British Metro- 
potis ; including Characteristic Sketches, Topogra- 
phical* Descriptive , and Literary . By Edward 

Wedlake Brayley. 4 vols. London. Hunt, Ohance, 
A Co. 1829. 

Or recent years various works have appeared, in- 
j tended to illustrate the ancient manners, ana to describe 
the ancient residences, of the inhabitants of London. 

| Some of these have been presented to the public in the 
shape of fictitious narratives ; while othen nave consist- 
ed of little else than a true relation of chronological and 
topographical facts. Modern Athenians though we be, we 
have always felt much interested in books which throw 
light upon the old and quaint peculiarities of the great 
British metropolis, and have seldom suffered the most 
humble production of this kind to escape our notice. 
The work now before us is eminently calculated both to 
enhance the pleasure of a visit to the metropolis, and to 
teach even its resident inhabitants many things of which 
they were probably ignorant It contains, among other 
details, a great quantity of amusing information regard- 
ing the residences of former illustrious men, whether 
they belonged to the literary or political world ; it de- 
scribes the scenes of broils, plots, and conspiracies which 
now occupy a page in the history of the country ; and 
it is particular in its accounts of antique ceremonies, 
games, and p roces s i on s, now either shrank away from 
their former grandeur, or, in many instances, altogether 
unknown. The work is, moreover, embellished with a 
number of minute etchings and engravings, still further 
illustrative of the costumes and manners of bygone 
times. The representation of the procession of Parlia- 
tnent to St Paul’s Cathedral, in 1715, strikes us as par- 
ticularly interesting. At thr same time, it is proper to 
■dd, that there is not modi original merit in this pub- 
lication, the editor hating done little else but arrange 
his materials from the fruitful works of Stow, Pennant, 
and other writers, who have gone over the same ground 
before him. 

' r ' ' ' 1 ,,r " 

Sermons on Various Subjects* By Andrew Thomson. 
D. D. Edinburgh. William Whyte & Co. 1829. 
8vo. Pp. 544, 

To improve the heart and regulate the conduct, by a 
Plain exposition of religious truths, ought to be the 
great object of pulpit oratory. It is not sufficient to 


convey s vague knowledge of Christianity, by means of 
speculative and metaphysical theories. This might be 
enough were religion only an abstract science. But as 
its highest aim is to communicate real practical wisdom, 
correct views of duty, as well as of doctrine, are indis- 
pensable. The force of eloquence, or the brilliancy of 
imagination, may, no doubt, sometimes awaken virtu- 
ous emotions in the mind. But such emotions will 
prove unavailing, unless they produce active exertion. 
They are, in general, mere temporary sensations, pro- 
ceeding rather from instinctive sensibility, than from 
deliberate conviction, and may be speedily effaced by 
the renewed supremacy of debasing passion. In all 
cases, therefore, an appeal must primarily be made to 
the judgment, and, through it, to the feelings. Inman's 
natural condition his understanding is darkened ; and 
this obscurity must be removed ; The finer suscep- 
tibilities of the conscience are deadened ; and these 
must be resuscitated : The treacherous disguises which 
vice assumes are attractive ; and these must be un- 
masked: The prevalence of self-deceit has distorted 
all just sense of right and wrong ; and its power must 
be subdued ; The affections of the soul are estranged 
from the pursuit of virtue ; and these must be reclaim- 
ed. It is only by thus making Christianity bear on 
the several situations and tempers of those to whom it 
is addressed, that any substantial instruction can be 
received, and that any permanent benefit can ensue. 

The author of the Sermons now before us is decided- 
ly an experimental clergyman. He has the art of ma- 
king his discourses intelligible to the most ignorant, and 
at the same time interesting to the most polished, of his 
auditory. He seldom fascinates by florid declamation, 
— or by sudden flashes of fancy, — or by powerful pa- 
thos. But whenever be employs such aid, his style of 
rhetoric, though perhaps not drt ciooio g to the mind's 
, eye the sublimest regions of thought, is uniformly bold 
and vigorous. He does not ostentatiously display the 
profundity of his theological learning, by endeavouring 
to elucidate those mystical points, which the skill of 
mao>cannot unravel, and which, even if fully explained, 
would necessarily prove unproductive of any salutary 
advantage. His abilities are principally directed to the 
philosophical analysis of the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In the developement of these, he manifests such 
lucid arrangement — such acute reasoning — such inge- 
nious illustration— such fervid feeling — and such ap- 
propriate application of his subject to the different cir- 
| cumstances of his hearers, as justly entitle him to be 
esteemed one of the ablest Divines in the Scottish 
Church. 

While we deem it proper thus to express our estima- 
tion of Dr Thomson's talents, we at the same time doubt 
whether the work now before us will impart much ad- 
ditional lustre to his name. We do not mean to deny that 
the Sermons contain many excellencies. There is much 
of that lucidus or do in them which characterises all the 
productions ofctheir author. Thev might even be ef- 
fective if delivered ex cathedra, where simplicity is so 
desirable. Many of the discourses, however, which 
daily itotw from the press only to be consigned to obli- 
vion, evince equally good qualities in no inconsiderable 
degree. The same truths, indeed, must necessarily con- 
stitute the substance of all sermons, because the princi- 
ples of theology ore unchangeable. But to invest these 
truths with the charm of novelty, by original illustra- 
[ tion, derived from the numerous branches of human 
I knowledge with which religion is associated, and from 
the varied habits of mankind, ought especially to dis- 
tinguish every discourse submitted to the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion. We do not think that the general character 
| of Dr Thomson's present publication, reaches this re- 
quisite standard, though no one can peruse it without 
perceiving indications of a genius fitted for nobler achieve- 
ments. 
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The Sermons ere on the following subjects : “ Repent* nenble sanction of Christ/' he has at least availed him- 
ance and Forgiveness 44 The Sacrifices of Righteous, self of several striking facts, which seem naturally to £*- 
ness 5 ” 44 Joy for Temporal Mercies ;” 44 Joy for Spirit- vour his conclusions. The whole sermon displays much 
ual Mercies 44 Humility Explained, and its necessity impassioned feeling ; and the following eloquent passage 


ness 5 Joy xor a emporai mercies ; «joy ior spirit- yuui m m wiiuubwuji * nc wuuic kuuvh •••— 

ual Mercies 44 Humility Explained, and its necessity impassioned feeling ; and the following eloquent passage 
Enforced “ Religious Zeal 44 The Goapel of Sal- cannot fail to be read with pleasure i 
ration “ Foreaking Public Worship flawy not „ ghanie , th(t , ny ghou]d h „ e ^ foond to .peak 
sancuoned, but condemned, by Christianity; Chrut ijg bt ) y 0 f liberty, whose worth is so testified — whose 
without S n i’“ Obligation, to obrerve the Christian are M ” maoat and w ric h. Mondiau hare 

Passover ; 44 Faith and Preparation as to the secon it — poets have sung it — the Gospel has taught 

coming of Chnat ; Ardent desire for the wcond co- and j t _ patr iots and martyr* hare died for it. 

ming ol Christ } ‘‘Patient waiting for the second co- a temporal blessing, it is beyond all comparison and 
ming of Chnat. —Our ImuU will permit u« only briefly aboye &11 ^ raia& It ^ air we breathe — the food we 
to allude to one or two of those sermons which more par- eaU _ lhe raiment tbat dothes us— the sun that enlight- 
ticularly deserve attention. ens, and v i v ifies, mnd gladdens, all on whom it shines. 

We commend both the design and execution of the Without iu what ftre jUours and riches, and all simi- 


praised it — poets have sung it — the Gospel has taught 
and breathed it — patriots and martyrs have died for it 
As a temporal blessing, it is beyond all comparison and 


four Sermons on Religious ZeaL Our author ably en- 
forces the importance of preserving thepurity of the gospel. 


Without it, what are honours and riches, and all simi- 
lar endowments ? They are the trappings of a hearse— 
they are the gamishings of a sepulchre ; and with it the 


He boldly depicts the various difficulties attendant on such cru J t of brcmd and thc cup of water , ^ th c lowly hovd, 
an undertaking, and the necessity for ’activity and perse- and thc b&rren rock$ are i uxuric s which it teaches and 
verance on the part of Christians. He condemns all m- brides us to rejoice in. He who knows what liberty is, 
tolerant zeal, though he does not hesitate to avow, that and can ^ lad and happy when p Uced under a ty- 
44 Popery is in its nature and tendency hostile to true rant ’ s ruIc? ^ at d i apota i 0 f a tyrant’s caprice, is 
religion— to genuine liberty— to mental improvement— like the man who cgn laugh ond be fo merry mood at 
to human happiness,” and consequently, 44 that we can thc wherc hc ha8 : uat deposited all that should 

scarcely be too eager in our endeavours to expose its haV e been loveliest in his eye, and all that should have 
abominations— to break down its influence— to emanci- been deamt ^ ^ hcarU shame on those who have so 
pate our brethren from its cruel and debasing bondage. far Uxed ingenuity, and so far consulted their aelf- 
Our reverend author proposes, as the most eligible mode uhnca . and w far forgotten their Christian name, as 
of accomplisliing this end, that we should grant politi- tQ apologise for ^ existence of slavery, by extolling 
cal power to the stanch supporters of those abomina- ^ ^ liparab i c superiority of spiritual freedom, and 
lions against which his anathema has been levelled; • * - • 


dragging in the aid and the countenance of Scripture 


and he does not fail to resort to the somewhat hackneyed nii8 *® u £ d or ra i gU nderstood ! For what is slavery, and 


argument, in regard to the amiable cordiality which con- 
cession will establish between Protestants and Roman- 
ists. He also deprecates a practice common in this in- 
tellectual age, of allowing our own countrymen to re- 
main unenlightened by religion, while the inhabitants 


what does it do ? It darkens and degrades the intellect 

it paralyses the hand of industry — it is the nourislv- 

er of agonizing fears and of sullen revenge — it crushes 
the spirit of the bold — it belies the doctrines, it contra- 
dicts the precepts, it resists the power, it sets at defiance 
the sanctions, of religion— it is thc tempter, and the , 
murderer, and the tomb, of virtue — and either blasts the , 


main unenlightened by religion, while the inhabitants dict / tbe prcC epts, it resists the power, it sets at defiance 
of foreign land* are mini.tared to with the utmoet sob- thc Banct i 0n . 0 f religion— it i* thc tempter, and the 
citude. We most warmly coincide in condemning «och murdeM and the ton ? b of v irme— and either blasts the 
inconsistent conduct. To dispel the mists of ignorance fo^ty 0 f tboge over wb om it domineers, or forces them 
and ot prejudice, which cloud the minds of many around tQ 5Cek for relief from their aorrows in ^ gratifications. 
u \'» at once the natural and laudable allotment of our and the mirth Md madoeu tf & e jwu.mg hour."- 
real ; and we therefore feel well affected to the gene- p 
I ral diffusion of Christianity ; but we hesitate not to 


declare, that while a single individual, either in this 
country or in the sister kingdoms, is allowed to con- 


From the concluding Sermon we might make several 
very interesting extracts. We have, howevd*, only 


tinue destitute of the means of instruction, the present | room to observe, that we highly approve of tlie judicious 


system ia both ridiculous and sinful. observations respecting the Millennial advent and reign 

While wo applaud the more prominent sentiments of Christ. The errors which have been promulgated on 
which distinguish the Sermons on Zeal, we are also much this subject are most completely exposed in a Note ap- 
pleased with the manner in which these sentiments have pended to the volume ; and though the refutati on we re 
been expressed. If the composition is never peculiarly less triumphant, and though the Scriptures afforded 
elegant, it is always adapted to convey the obvious and more plausible data for contrary sentiments, we hold it 
important meaning which the author has in view. There altogether absurd to pursue an investigation, involving 
are no far-fetched deductions— -no perversion of the ob- difficulties which can never be satisfactorily solved, 
vious sense of Scripture, for the purpose of supplying 

feasible proof in support of his assertions; He enters ” ^ =■ 

the field conscious of his polemical power, and in a fair ... A ~ _ ,. . 

and open controversy wrests from his enemies their most Hxstory of the Tr le _ jl 

offensive weapon., id overturn, M the barriefo which f"* ^ A 

their sophi.uV.nd ingenuity had reared. He ha. re. Jobn Hpa ld mg, Commueary Cl«k, Aberdeen. A 

couree, in no occwion, to mire verbal antithesis or con- Edl,lon > Ab “ deen * G< 183a 8f0 ‘ 

ceit ; and he never endeavours, by a laboured effort, to 

astonish his reader. Evidently courting approbation It gives us much pleasure to annonnee, that a new 
for the perspicuity and utility of his sermons, he re- edition of the above scarce and very valuable work is 


History of the Troubles , and Memorable Transac- 
tions in Scotland , in the Reign of Charles Z» By | 
John ftp&lding, Commissary Clerk, Aberdeen. A 
new Edition, Aberdeen ; G. King, 1829. 8 v<x Pp. 
500 . 

It gives us much pleasure to announce, that a new 
edition of the above scarce and very valuable work is 


frains from the parade of mere abstract reasoning, as now before the public ; and the publisher deserves great 
well as- from the mystification which a certain learned praise for the manner in which he bas issued it from 


divine deems the. only proper mode of guiding mankind the press l 
in the path of duty. publishec 


the press. The last edition is that of 1792, and was 
published at Aberdeen, in two 12mo volumes. We 

. * i- - r ‘.la.1 : 


Were we disposed to be captious, we might object to j know of few works which give such a faithful, laborious, 
some of our author's arguments in regard to the uncon- and impartial narrative of the troubles of the disastrous 
Uiiional emancipation of slaves ; but this is a wide sub- reign of Charles I., so far as these relate to Scotland, 
ject, upon which we shall not enter. If he has not been which, as onr readers must be aware, sustained noincon- 
al together fortunate in depriving slavery of “ the vindica- siderable part in the opposition to that unfortunate mo- 
tion that has been pleaded for it under the great and ve natch. The narrative of Spalding embraces the history 
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of those errata which happened in Scotland, between the 
years 1625 and 1645, a period of twenty years, and what , 
eventful years ! We have frequently consulted the 
edition of 1792, add we can safely say, that we never 
found any of Spalding's facts contradicted by any other 
authentic work. Wo can assure our readers, that few 
republications of scarce works, have greater claims on 
their attention than Spalding's History ; and we trust ! 
that its success will be such as to induce the spirited 
publisher to benefit die country by farther republica- 
tions of valuable and scarce works on Scottish Affairs. 


Jacobite Minstrelsy $ with Notes illustrative of the 
Text, and containing Historical Details in rela- 
tion to the House of Stuart, from 1640 te 1784. 
Glasgow. Richard Griffin and Co. 1829. 

This is a very nice little pocket volume. It con- 
tains all the best Jacobite songs, copiously illustrated by 
judicious and amusing notes. The editor, it is true, 
claims no merit for this, nor is he entitled to any ; for 
his collection is formed almost exclusively npon Hogg's 
“ Jacobite Relics," only omitting the Whig songs, aud 
a good number of the less interesting notes. We sup- 
pose, however, that the arrangement is sufficiently va- 
ried, to prevent any direct infringement of literary pro- 
perty. We observe, also, that a Table of the Genea- 
logy of the Stuart Family, from James VI. downwards, 
is prefixed, which is copied almost verbatim from n simi- 
lir table prefixed to the “ History of the Rebellion in 
1745," by Robert Chambers ; and this, we think, ought 
to have been acknowledged. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


OOETHK AND HI9 POHTRY. 

By William Tennant, Author qf “ Anster Fair*' 

Or that rare assemblage of genius, which forty years 
ago at once founded and ennobled the school of verna- 
cular poetry in Germany, and drew the eyes of admiring 
foreigners towards the polished court of the Duke of 
Weimar, Goethe is the only and venerable survivor. 
Wieland, who in time rather preceded the rest, lived 
long enough to enjoy his well-earned reputation ; Schil- 
ler and Burger died in the prime of life ; Goethe, now 
in his 80th year, a period of life seldom allotted to any 
son of the Muses, has outlived all his tuneful copart- 
ners, and for more than fifty yean has been sunning 
himself in the enjoyment of popular favour. If his re- 
putation, during his lifetime, has been more extended, 
it has been, at the same time, more exposed to cavils 
and captious disputation, — more questioned as to its 
legitimacy and probable durability, than any of his as- 
sociates. His poetry is unquestionably of a slenderer 
and more dissoluble texture, than that of Wieland or 
Schiller; he has neither the felicitous invention, the 
humorous and fantastic brilliancy, the voluptuous 
splendour of the former ; neither has he, in his dramas, 
nor anywhere else, the vehement passion, exuberant 
eloquence, sublimity, and intensity of poetical that 
characterise Schiller's best productions. Goethe lias, 
however, a style of his own, though not, indeed, very 
marked or prominent, except in bis Herman and Do- 
rothea, and a few of his Ballads and Romances. Sim- 
plicity, purity of speech and of eentiment, and a certain 
gentleness and affection of manner, are the attractions 
of his verses ; he never commands our admiration like 
SchUler, par dazflee ns by bis fantastical richness like 
Wieland ; but he calmly conciliates our estimation by 


bis many winning and unassuming, though smaller, 
graces. He has a claim also upon us from his univer- 
sality ; his works, both in poetry and prose, are more 
numerous than, we suppose, those of any other Conti- 
nental author ; he has written almost on every variety of 
subject, however distant or dissimilar ; yet his ultimate 
reputation as an author appears to have for its most durable 
foundation, his Sorrows of Wertrr, one of his earliest 
and most popular prose productions, and his Herman 
and Dorothea, his beat and longest poem* The poetry 
of his metrical dramas cannot, with justice, be much 
commended ; * compare! with that ot‘ Schiller, his 
mightier rival in the theatre, it shrinks into unresisting 
inferiority. II is Herman and Dorothea is a species of 
domestic or burgher epic, which, we believe, is peculiar 
to the Germans. We have no example of it in our 
English literature* It is written in nine books or cantos, 
each inscribed to one of the nine Muses. To this plea- 
sing poem nothing can be objected, excepting its verse, 
which is hexameter, of all others the most unwieldy 
and dissonant, and the most unmanageable to German 
prosody. We know not how such lines sound in the 
ears of a native, and what measuring-staff* the prosodian 
of Jena applies for their scanning ; but nothing appears 
to the ears qf a foreigner more Gothic and barbarous, 
than thus forcibly engrafting on the rough, clashing con- 
sonants of Saxony, the delicate Dactylic metres of the 
richly- vow ell'd language of Greece and Rome. It. is ns 
it were setting up the rough, unseemly block-statue of 
Oden on the pedestal of Jupiter Tonans. The German 
language, like the English, can only be best cast iuto 
rhythmical poetry by these graceful Iambic moulds, 
which so well suit the character of both. Yet, in this 
inharmonious metre, Goethe has written a long pqem ; 
and Klopstock oue still longer. Schiller and Bfirgcr, 
whose poetry is more melodious, and who seem to have 
b:en gifted with better ears, have apparently under- 
valued aqd rejected it as unadapted to their language. 

Of Goethe's smaller pieces, the best are those (an! 
they are but few) which he has inscribed Ballads and 
Romances. Of these the longest is the Bride of Co- 
rinth, which has been alluded to with some couimenda- 
tion by Madaipe De Stafel. Of the peculiar qualities of 
the genuine Ballad, however, it has none ; it is rather a 
laboured and perplexed tale, ill laid as to place and 
time, having neither probability in its incidents, nor 
felicity in its verbal execution. The God and the Ba- 
yadere is better ; but the prettiest of them all are Der 
Sanger, Das Veilchen, and Der Fischer , of which a 
translation is hereto subjoined. There is also >ome 
pleasant humour in Der Zauberlchring and Hochzeit- 
leid . In his Book of Lieder there are also some plea- 
sing verses, as Willkommen und Abschied, Die Gluck - 
liche Gat ten , Maylied , Ac. We have besides alarg* 
book of Elegien , which contain, here and there, some 
good thoughts, but which are chiefly interesting as being 
written in Rome during the author's visit to that place. 
The reader cannot but be pleased to hear the classical j 
Goethe singing, in his own harsh but powerful language, 
his ambitious Elegiacs, amid those ruins which were 
created by his Gothic predecessors. 


• One of Goethe's earliest prose-plays Is his Goets von Berli- 
chingen, wh ch, though it contains nothing in itself remarks le, 
is nevertheless interesting to us si), from one adventitious cir- 
cumstance— that a translation of it into English, in 1799, present- 
ed, for the first time, on its title-page, as an author, Walter >cott 
—a name rendered since so illustrious by so Many original and 
unrivalled productions* ^ , , 

t Byron, proud and prolific as he was, condescended tfl steal, 
without acknowledgement, from Goethe. And though it be not 
true, as Goethe has audaciously affirmed, that Byr Hi’s best pass- ; 
ages are taken from himself, yet his Lordship’s pilfering* are at 
times too glaring to be disputed 1 as, for instance, his address to 


times too glaring to be disputed 1 as, for instance, his address to 
Greece, beginning. *' Know’sl thou the land where. 1 * Act, from 
the pretty little song, Mtgnon's Sehnsucht,— 

Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bluhen. 

1m dunkeln Land ilia Ould-Qmngta glufceu I Are 
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DEB, SANGER— THE MIN STEEL. 

" What minstrel-voice is this that rings 
So blithely by my castle wall ? 

Command the joyous wight that sings 
To appear within, and bless my hall ; ** 

The king commands ; the page forth flies ; 
The page returns ; the monarch cries— 

“ Admit, admit the old man to me, 

That makes my court resound with glee !** 

“ Accept, O sire, a bard’s salute ! 

Accept it, lords, and lovely dames ! 

What heav’n is here ! What glances shoot! 

These stars ! who may tell all their names ! 
Be shut, mine eyes ! nor dare to gaze 
On palace pomp, and beauty’s blaze ; 

Here is not' place and time, I ween. 

Long to luxuriate with my eyne !” 

He closet his eyelids, and begun 
His harp- wed roundel, clear and strong ; 
The sturdy-hearted knights were won ; 

The ladies captivate with song ; 

The monarch, grateful for the joy, 
Commands his page, the laughing boy, 

To bring a golden chain, that he 
Might pay the poet for his glee : 

“ Sire, give me not the golden chain : 

The golden chain give to your knights, 
That prop and decorate your reign 
Wjtb gallantry^md fqOfcjHwl fights; 

Or to your Chanc'lor, that maintains 
The state’s expense with sweat and pains ; 
Add to his load of things of state, 

The golden chain’s less cumbrous weight ! 

“ I sing as bird in spring-time sings, 

Rock’d in his house of tufted tree ; 

The song, that from glad heart up- rings, 
Itself is rich-repaying fee : 

Yet, should I dare to entreat at all, 

’Twould be a guerdon slight and small j 
But one draught of thy best of wine 
From golden cup so pure and fine !” 

He got the cup ; he drain’d its bliss ; 

“ O draught, of heavenly power possest ! 
O blessed be the house where this 


That she my love that gambols near, 

Might nip me idly dangling here, 

And plant me on her bosom dear, 

To expire in my perfume ! 

But ah ! but ah ! that maid trip! by. 

Nor did the bashful flow’ret spy ; 

The trod poor violet ! 

It died, yet sung as it did die ; 

I die, but die rejoicingly, 

That, by her dear foot trodden, I 
So sweet a death have met ! 

HER FISCHER— THE FISHER. 

The river rush’d ; the river sweU’d ; 

A fisher, on its side, 

His eye upon his angle held 
That dallied with the tide; 

And as he twitch’d his line, and play’d, 

‘ The waters ’gan divide, 

And from their silver-pebbled bed 
A lady rose in pride ! 

She sung to him ; she spoke to him ; 

“ O, why by craft ensnare 
My brood, in jasper vales that swim, '• 

To Death and sunny air ? 

Knew'st thou how happy every one 
My little fishes be, 

Thou wouldst dive down, and leave the rail. 
And live with us in glee. 

“ Ah ! do not sun and moon delight. 

In sea to dip and lave ? 

Shine not their faces doubly bright 
Re-furbish’d by the wave? 

Heaven’s blue, seen brighter in the tide, 
Thee hither well may win ; 

Thy face, in water glorified. 

With smiles invites thee in !** 

The water s well’d ; the water rose ; 

And wet his naked foot; 

His heart with fiery longing glows. 

As at his love’s salute : 

She spake ; she sang ; and from the bank 
Witch’d, wiled him to the river ; 

Half in she drew ; half in he sank ; 

And disappear’d for ever ! 


. Is of its blissful gifts the least ! 

Walk ye in song up life’s gay road ; 

So thfak of me, and thank your God, 
With heart as throbbing warm as mine 
Thanks you for your good cup of wine!** 

DAS VEILCBEN— THE VIOLET. 

A violet on the meadow stood, 

And droop’d in dewy solitude, 

Abash’d its gentle head ; 

There came with bounding pace along 
A shepherd-maiden, fair and young. 

And hither, thither, tript and sung, 
Rejoicing o’er the mead. 

Ah ! thinks the violet, were I now 
But for a little while, I trow, 

Fair Nature’s fairest bloom ! 


A DAY IN ROME— FOREIGN ARTISTS— THOR- | 
WALDZEN— ROMAN SCULPTORS. 

The finest palaces and best hotels in Rome are now 
occupied by some of our opulent countrymen, whose 
chief amusemeot consists in visiting churches, galleries, 
and studios, exhausting their admiration on the eftrf- 
d'ceuvres of painting and sculpture, and exploring the 
ruins of antiquity. As soon as these objects are accom- 
plished, their taste palls. Deprived of their usual so- 
ciety, environed by new customs, before many months 
are over, they relapse into a state of morbid sensibility, er, 
what is equally annoying, are possessed by die demon 
of ennui, which can only be shaken off by flight. Their 
visit to the “ eternal city,** therefore, is tenmnoted by s 
rapid migration to Naples or Florence, where they again 
make enjoy meet a toil, and, in their labours to be agree- j 
able, are considered by all the world as insufferable 
bores. I 
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Very different from these heirs of wealth and rank 
are the foreign artists (whether British or not) who find 
in Rome a place of endless instruction and pleasure. 
With intense interest, they yiew both the mouldering 
ruins, splendid temples, and melancholy sepulchres of 
antiquity, and the scarcely less admirable achievements 
of later times — the glorious triumphs of the pencil and 
the chisel. Foreign artists are, 1 think, the happiest 
residents in Rome. There is no species of enthusiasm 
which partakes less of the ridiculous than theirs for their 
profession. The Trinita di Monte is their favourite 
abode, endeared to them as the spot where Salvator Rosa, 
N. Poussin, and Claude resided. The houses of these 
illustrious men were pointed out to me, and are still oc- 
cupied as the dwellings of artists. The time of the true 
rotary of the arts is employed in the galleries, the 
temples, their studii, and Frantz’s or Lepri’s trattorias, 
where they resort for the more ignoble purpose of satis- 
fying the calls of appetite, but have thus opportunities 
afforded them of associating and conversing with each 
other. It is indeed only in Rome that their taste could 
be fully developed, where every object furnishes some 
aliment for incipient genius. 

Having devoted several days to the inspection of the 
picturesque and classic ruins of the Forum Romanum, 
covered with the rust of ages, and having inhaled the aU 
nfosphere of past centuries in the catacombs and tombs 
of the Seipios, I resolved one morning, in order to vary 
the scene, to visit, along with my friend, the Baron de 
B — , the studio of Thorwaldzen, and some Roman sculp- 
tors. In one corner of a large square, ornamented, as 
usual in this city by a fountain in the centre, and over- 
looked by the massive Barbarini palace, built with tra- 
vertine stone, pillaged from the Colosseum, we saw im- 
mense blocks of Carrara marble, which almost impeded 
our entrance to the studio (ranges of workshops) of Thor- 
waldzen. On gaining admission, we had an opportunity 
of seeing the progress of a statue from its primitive state, 
a huge unshapely block of marble, then a rude outline 
of the human form, then approximating what it was de- 
signed to represent, with its imperfections rounded off, 
then developing still finer proportions, then dotted by 
the black marks of the artist, then improved in appear- 
ance by a fresh touch from Iris chisel, till, finally, all its 
beauties were perfected by the master-hand of the Dane 
himself. In Thorwaldzen’s studio, there is besides an im- 
mense number of busts and models for lords and ladies. 
Russian princes and English commoners have sat to him, 
and many more, possessed of taste and fifty guineas, ‘are 
still anxiously soliciting to be allowed that honour. I 
was not fortunate enough to meet the geniut loci on this 
occasion ; but, were I to judge by the bust which he bus 
modelled of himself, I should say that he might justly 
be termed, “ a hard-featured man of genius.” 

The originals of some splendid works are in this 
studio, ana models of others, as well as many that are 
yet in hand in an incomplete state. Amongst the latter 
are a very fine equestrian statue of Poniatowsky, one of 
Eugene Beauharnois, and the continuation of the cele- 
brated sucoession of friezes, illustrating the triumph of 
Alexander, ordered by Napoleon for the Quirinal pa- 
lace, when fitting it up as a residence for the young 
King of Rome, and since sold to the late Count Som- 
raariva. I saw the first part of these friezes at Somma- 
riva's magnificent villa on the lake of Como, and was 
surprised to learn, that the young Count is so destitute 
of taste, as to decline taking the remainder of these ad- 
mirable bassi retievi ; Thorwaldzen, therefore, thinks 
be will be under the necessity of disposing of them to 
the highest bidder. 

The great work which now engages the Danish 
sculptor, is the Saviour and Apostles, intended to adorn 
a church in the papital of his native country. The whole 
of these magnificent colossal statues are nearly finished, 
in his usual admirable style. Among the models of his 


previous works, I particularly remarked the Mercury, 
the Venus, and the Jason, fine studies for effect and 
character, and not inferior, in truth and nature, torihe 
antiques of the Parthenon. The Adonis, too, is a per- 
fect specimen of youthful, masculine beauty, and reck- 
oned one of his best works $ while the statue of Mars 
may be remarked as developing, in the finest style, the 
muscular system of the heroic God. I was delighted 
also with a figure of Hope, infinitely superior to most 
antiques; but, above all, with the well-known and 
much-admired medallion of Aurora and Nox, two aerial 
figures, of which every good collection and academy in 
Europe has got either a copy or cast We were wrong 
to visit Thorwaldzen’s studio first, for all subsequent 
works necessarily appeared inferior to those of the great- 
est living sculptor of the age— the rival and successor of 
Canova. No artist in Rome meets with so much en- 
couragement, nor more deservedly, particularly from the 
English. Such men as Lord Lucan, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and Mr Hope, very properly do not limit their 
patronage to native merit. 

It Is much to be regretted, that we have no academy 
in Rome, an institution which is so honourable to the 
French, Spanish, Neapolitan, and other governments, 
that the want of one amounts to a reflection on ours. 
In these excellent establishments, a certain number of 
the most promising young artists are liberally pensioned, 
in a city, where they enjoy the double advantage of 
studying the best works of antiquity, and of receiving 
instruction from the most celebrated masters of the dsy. 
The little encouragement afforded to the Fine Arts by 
our government, whether at home or abroad, has long 
been regarded as a national reproach. That the charge 
cannot be fully repelled, is undeniable $ and its truth 
may account in some measure for the fact, that our 
artists exeel tbrir C— liamlal rivals chiefly in portrait 
painting, which gives such scope for the gratification of 
individual vanity, while they can only maintain an in- 
ferior station in the higher branches of the art. Eng- 
land, it is true, has made a rapid, and even wonderful, 
progress of late years, considering that it is without 
both a national gallery, and the government support 
which is granted in other countries, and which so ef- 
fectually serves to stimulate the exertions of artists. 
With the exceptions of the recent judicious purchase 
of Angerstein’s pictures, and the three Titians and 
Poussins, as a nucleus for a National Gallery, what 
have we done as a nation, by premiums, public grants, 
or other means, to promote a taste for the fine arts ? 
The King, it is well knows, is their most munificent 
and enlightened patron. He has always been the libe- 
ral protector of native genius and talent ; nor is there a 
man in his dominions gifted with a more refined taste. 
Many private individuals, also, of large fortune, have 
encouraged with their wealth the exertions of British 
painters and sculptors ; but still nothing is done on that 
permanent, efficient, and princely scale, which reflects 
so much credit on other European governments. Yet, 
as the foundation for a national school of sculpture, we 
boast of the treasures of the British Museum, which, al- 
though limited, are of such inestimable value as studies, 
that Caaova declared it was worth taking a journey from 
Rome to England, on purpose to see the Elgin marbles 
alone. 

It would fill volumes to enumerate the works of the 
many celebrated Roman sculptors, whose studii are open 
to the inspection of those who have any taste for the arts. 
Signore Barozzi, one of Canova's most distinguished 
pupils, has lately completed a colossal bust of his ini- 
mitable master, which he presented to the Capitolioe 
Museum, where it has very appropriately been placed 
between the figures of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
Albaccini is an artist of very considerable talents — as a 
proof of which may be mentioned a statue of AchiUes, 
which be has just finished for the Duke of Devonshire, 
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representing the Grecian hero in the act of pulling the 
Altai dart of Paris out of his vulnerable heeL Fiochetti 
is Mother eminent Roman sculptor, who possesses great 
originality of style. His Venus leaving the shell is a 
production deservedly eulogised by amateurs, and has 
already placed this young man in a higher station than 
is commonly attained by others after a life spent in 
study. 

MHille upon this subject, I may remark that by the 
Puritans of the nineteenth century, nudities in painting 
and sculpture are condemned. In the Florentine and 
other galleries, statues are now exhibited protected by 
fig leaves, (like the much-criticised Achilles in Hyde 
Park ;) and in order not to shock the admiring eyes of 
modest fair ones. Prince Colonna has ordered many a 
lascivious Venus to be as barbarously draped as the 
chaste Diana, an operation which has spoiled some of 
the finest pictures in his admirable collection. No doubt. 
Nymphs, Graces, Muses, et hoc genu* omne , will next 
appear in court dresses, to gratify this mawkish affecta- 
tion of delicacy. 


the' game of chess en qcatre, 

OS 

THE DOUBLE GAME. 

I have been surprised to find that in no town in 
Scotland, with the exception of Dundee, is this beauti- 
ful game either played or understood ; and, I believe, 
it is not generally known even in Ixmdon. In some 
parts of the Continent, especially in Russia, the double 
game is much admired, and very generally played. As 
a science, it is inferior perhaps to the common game ; 
but, as a source of amusement, it is in many respects 
preferable ; combining, as it does, all the sociableness 
of whist, with the engrossing interest of Ahe single game 
of chess. 

At this game four parties play — two upon each side. 
The board required is the common chesa board, with 
three rows of squares added to each aide of it, making 
an addition of ninety-six squares, and a total of one 
hundred and sixty. At this board the players sit as at 
a whist table, those opposite to each other being part- 
ners. On the extreme rows two sets of chess men a re 
placed — one set being wooden, the other of ivory ; or it 
is sufficient if a difference of colour render them easily 
distinguishable from each other, so as to prevent confu- 
sion and mistakes. The position of the sets is precisely 
the same as in the common game, with this difference, 
that the several queens occupy a white square. The 
movements are also the same as those of the common 
game, with two exceptions, in 'respect to the pawns. 
First, they advance only one step at a time ; and, se- 
condly, when one of your pawns meets the pawn of 
your partner, whereby the progress of yours is impeded, 
you may push forward, by occupying the square either 
on the right or left; after which it resumes a direct 
course. 

The principles of the double game are nearly identi- 
cal with those of the single game; but the mode of 
playing differs in several respects. Each player moves 
in rotation from the left to the right. Partners pursue 
one common plan, and support each other when acting 
either on the offensive or defensive. When opening the 
game, each player directs the main force of his attack 
against his opponent on the lefc. The wing being, in this 
game, far tne most vulnerable part, you never castle. 
When you are in mate, (your partner having an open 
field,) you do not thereby lose the game — you merely 
lose the faculty of playing until your partner repel the 
attack, or until relieved by one of your opponents ; and, 
while in this situation, your men remain in the same 
position in which they were when the check was given ( 


until the mate be removed. Nor, in the meantime, can 
any of your pieces be captured by the adversary, aa your 
focees would be thereby too much reduced, — your part- 
ner, besides, in having to maintain the combined attack 
of two opponents, already labouring under sufficient dis- 
tress. But your opponents may take shelter under your 
men, and even place their kings so as to be in check 
from a piece or pawn of yours ; this being permitted in j 
consequence of your having lost the power of moving. 
You ought to be constantly on the watch to give check , 
to your opponent on the right, when any of bis pieces 
are exposed to your partner opposite ; because, in that 
case, your opponent must either remove from, or com 
check, and then your partner takes the piece exposed to 
him ; and you ought to omit no opportunity of giving 
check to the queen of your opponent on the left, when 
it is in your partner's power to give your opponent's 
king check by his next move. When this is done, your 
adversary on the left must move his king, and you take 1 
his queen at your next move. A good player is always 
on the look-out for an advantage of this kind. 

In order to co-operate effectually with your partner 
I in any attack meditated by him, you must endeavour to 
! penetrate into, and support his plans- If, for instance^ 
he make an attack with his queen, (which is, in this 
game, an Invaluable piece,) it will be your business to 
cover her with a knight — or you will assail the oppo- 
nent against whom your partner's attack is directed — or 
you will remove the obstacles which may oppose them- 
selves to the attack — or you will set upon your other op- 
ponent, and by keeping him at bay, prevent him from 
affording his partner any assistance. The moment one 
of your opponents is in check, you and your partner 
should concentrate your forces upon your other oppo- 
nent, boldly attacking his principal officers, and sacri- 
ficing for them inferior ones of your army. By this 
means you may frequently give your adversary the 
coup de grace, before he has done you any serious mis- 
chief. 

The players are allowed to call the attention of their 
partners, in general terms, to the situation of the game 
in four different ways, the party whose turn it is to play 
being entitled to make use of any of the following sen- 
tences i—l. / atn in danger. 2. You are in danger. 

3. Enter into my plan. 4. You have a good move. 
These expressions must not be repeated, or uttered after 
your partner has touched a piece. 

When a pawn reaches the extreme line opposite, it is 
entitled to the rank of an officer ; and to the same pro- 
motion, when, by taking any of the pieces of cither of 
your adversaries, it attains the last line on the right or 
left. 

These, I think, are the points mainly to be attended 
to in this game. In Russia it is played under a strict 
observance of a variety of laws and rules, which I could 
not insert in this paper without too much increasing its 
length. 

When the players happen to be pretty equally match- 
ed, the game is intensely interesting. It demands the 
most vigilant attention, net only to carry into effect your 
own plans, but to penetrate those of your partner — to 
co-operate efficiently with him in all his movements, — 
to discover the covert plots and ambuscades of your ad- 
versaries, and often a great exertion of skill to thwart 
and defeat them. Owing to the greater complexity of 
the game, and its extensive ramifications, it is much • 
more difficult to play it well, than it is to manage tba 
common one ; but I have frequently seen an in different 
hand at the latter excel in the former. The double 
game is frequently played in the Dundee Chen Club, 
where it is much admired ; and I would take the liberty 
of suggesting to their worthy brethren, the chess cham- 
pions of Britain, that it is well worthy of being intro, 
duced into their clnb also. 

The game hat. only one alight drawback you art 
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liable to be excessively provoked when poor partner does Forty-Five, upon which both were alike well prepared 
not succeed in discovering your object in making a good to speak* A thousand delightful recollections then 
move, and so fails to co-operate with you, — and also rushed upon the minds of the two friends, and, in the 
when he makes any serious blunder ; you feel mortified rising tide of ancient feeling, all distinction of borrower 
and vexed, too, when you yourself are guilty of the and lender was soon lost. Pitcalnie watched the time 


name errors. As in whist, or any other plural game, 
the effect of chess en quatre is of course greatly beight- 


when Grant was fully mellowed by the conversation, to 
bring in a few compliments upon his (Grant's) own par- 


ened, by each gentleman having for a partner a young ticular achievements. Ue expatiated upon the bravery I 
lady. Besides rendering the game quite delightful, which his friend had shown at Preston, where he was 
they effectually prevent any unpleasant irritation which the first man to go up to the cannon ; oo which account, 
might otherwise arise. But with whomsoever you play, be made out that the whole victory, so influential upon 
it is very necessary to keep in mind the golden rule the Prince's affairs, was owing to no other than Col- 

of chess, “Keep your temper j and if you cannot gain quhoun Grant, now writer to the signet, Gavinloch's 

a victory over your adversary , gain one over yourself I” land, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. He also adverted to 

A. M. the boldness Hr Grant had displayed in chasing a band 
Dundee. of recreant dragoons from the field of battle up to the 

very gates of Edinburgh Casile ; and further, upon the 

dexterity which he subsequently displayed in ma- 

COLQUHOUN GRANT. ' »“ *»«P« .&<*» the town. “ Bide a wee,” said 

Hr Grant, at this stage of the conversation, 44 till I gang 
▲ Jacobite anecdote. beo the house.” He immediately returned with ihe 

„ ji u ... * d. sum Pitcalnie wanted, which he said he now recollected 

By the Author of the “ Historic qf the Scottish Be - left over for ^ time ia ^ of hU ^ 

oeu ns t qf . vate desk. Pitcalnie took the money, continued the 


COLQUHOUN GRANT. 
▲ JACOBITE ANECDOTE. 


beUioni” 4c. 


Colquhoux Grant, who, when a young man, had conversation for some time longer, and then took an 

... . . . . 7 1 . _ . ' j . j t im « l. . . Li- 


signalized himself hi the army of Prince Charles, after- 
wards settled down into the cool and decorous citizen. 
As one of the numerous and respectable class of Writers 


opportunity of departing. When he came back to his 
friends, every one eagerly asked, “ What success 
“ Why, there's the money, '* said he ; “ where are my 


to the Signet, he is said to have exerted the pen to as bets u Incredible !” every one exclaimed ; “ how. 
good effect as he had formerly played the sword ( and in the name of wonder, did you get it out of him ? Did 
in Advanced age, he was noted as a man who both knew ye cast glamour in his een ?” — Pitcalnie explained the 
how to acquire money, and how to preserve it when it plan he had taken with his friend | adding, with an ex- 
was acquired. There is something melancholy, and not pressive wink, “ This forty's made out o’ the battle of 


was acquired. There is something meiancnoiy, ana not pressive wins, - xnis joriy a mane out o me oauie 
altogether agreeable, in the idea, that the same mind Preston ; but stay a wee, lads ; I've Fa’khrk i* my | 
which had been filled with chivalrous fervour in the poueh yet— by my faith, I wadna gie it for auchty l 

brilliant campaign of 1745, should have subsequently _ 

devoted its glowing energies to the composition of law- 


papers, and the acquisition of filthy lucre. Yet, that 
ne never became altogether insensible to the enthusiasm 
which excited his youth, seems to be proved by the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

Mr Ross of Pitcalnie, represantative of the ancient 
and noble family of Ross, had, like Colquhoun Grant, 
been out in the Forty-Five, and consequently lived on 
terms of intimate friendship with that gentleman. Pit- 


LBTTER8 FROM LONDON. 

No. VIIL* 

The Suffolk-street Gallery has opened, and the ex- 
hibition is sufficiently creditable to British artists; but 
it does not display any picture so pre-emineut in merit 
as to make it a matter of conscience with me to attempt 
a delineation of its beauties for your gratification. Of 


calnie, however, had rather devoted himself to the disri- t h e productions, typographical or pictorial, that j 
psttoo than the acquisition of a fortune ; and I while Mr hwe of £ te madc ^ appL-Lce upon town, none ha. 
Grant lived aa a ’•“'thy wrt/er, he enjoyed little better gj ven sucb a jog t0 m y humours as the political carica- 
thml the character of a broken land. This unfortunate Someof them are exceedingly Sappy, both in 

Jacobite was one day in gtM distress, for want of the coacept ; oa 8nd exaC utlon. Among the b«t ire the fu- 
sum of fortjr pounds, which he could not prevail upon neral r obsaquiea of the Consutution-the Burking of 
any of hta friends to lend to him, all of them being aware do ._ and ^ objurgatory dialogue betweeen the Duke 
of his execrable diaracter as a debtor. At length he of Wellington and the Earl of Eldon, both arrayed in 
informed some of his companions that he Wteved he the gatb> B and u , ing the gesdculation, of fish 
should get what be wanted from Colquhoun Grant ; and tbe jj kenease g of these noble personages being well pre. 
he instantly proposed to make the attempt. AU who ^ Indeed, there is no resemblance of the herb of 

a* A Via i hiA sniiAAVimv a atihairi n _ ' . ... 


heard him scoffed at the idea of his squeezing a subsidy 
from so close-fisted a man, and some even offered to lay 
bets against its possibility. MV Ross accepted the bets, 
and lost no time in applying to his old brother-in-arms, 
whom he found immured in his chambers, half a dozen 
flights of steps up Gavinloch's land, in the Lawnmarket. 
The conversation commenced with the regular common- 
places, and for a long time Pitcalnis gave no hint that 
he was suing in forma pauperis . At length he slightly 
hinted the necessity under which he lsy for a trifle of 


Waterloo extant upon paper, at least none that I have 
ever seen, which presen ts so accurate a portraiture of 
the man as Is given in the caricatures. Of Mr Peel, all 
the prints and portraits, serious or comic, with which 
the public have been favoured, are as little like as may 
be to the original. Tbe engraving from tbe picture of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is a nattering deception. By the 
way, the great men of the day have few or none of the 
supposed outward and visible signs o.f aristocracy. John, 
Earl of Eldon, though almost, if not altogether, an oc- 


money, and made bold to ask if Mr Grant could beljp ^ more dignified in his habiliments than ' 

him in a professional way. What a pity, Pitcalnie, ^ ma j or ] t y 0 f hjj mates in the House of Peers. He 
replMd the writer, “ you iltd not »pply yest«day I I sent is> out an( f out> a fina old Englishman. God has 
all the loose money I had to the bank just this forenoon, « honesty” upon his venerable brow. The 

It IS, for the present, quite beyond redemption. — “ Oh, Duke of WeUingU)n etincaJ a partly towards a cer- 
no matter,” aatd Pttealnte, and eonunued the converse, uin pedestrian convenience for which I cannot account 
tion, as if no such request had bsen preferred. By and 
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in a veteran campaigner. Paul Pry himself— the Cock- 
ney deity was never a greater slave to an umbrella. 

Meet his grace where you will — in Downing Street or 
at Westminster, in Hyde Park or at Windsor— aiding 
or walking, in carriage or cabriolet, the shadow is not 
more faithful to the substance, than his umbrella to the 
first Lord Commissioner of his Majesty’s Treasury. I 
am morally certain that some great state mystery is 
shrouded in its folds, and I shall dive into every Chib 
and Coffee-house in London, until I arrive at its solu- 
tion.— Peel’s personal phenomena are not strongly cha- 




will always make him a subtile subject for a painter. 
His appearance does not outstrip the date of his years in 
the parish register. He is above the middle height, 
something stoop-shouldered, and of proportions indiffer- 
ently balanced. His hair is of an earthy red, his dress 
careless and squire-like, with an air of idiosyncrasy 
about his chapeau , which he is pleased to wear in a 
depressed fashion d la puritan. The Secretary’s voice 
is even and harmonious, and his general manner would 
be decidedly prepossessing, were it not that the oil of 
humility glisters overmuch upon the surface. The Duke 
of Wellington, who rushes to his subject like a High- 
lander to the charge, leaves, without any effort to do so, 
a far stronger impression of his modesty. There is a 
wide difference in the style of the two speakers. Mr 
Peel brings forth his sentiments neatly folded in silk 
paper, while the Duke declares himself in the pop-pop 
mode of a corps of skirmishing sharp-shooters on the 
day of battle. 

Another new piece— a farce, entitled, “ All at Sixes 
and Sevens,” has been produced at Drury Lane. It 
was most deservedly and specially well damned. The 
w Provok’d Husband ” has been revived at the same 
Theatre ; but it baa-proved immeasurably inferior to the 
revivals at Covent Garden. Mr Price’s hothouse flower, 
Miss Phillips, expanded her petals to little purpose as 
Lady Townly. 

Why does not some great spirit of the North trouble 
the dull watets of literature ? Here the novelties of the 
hour are all “ weary, stale, flat, or unprofitable.” 
Why does not Professor Wilson concentrate his gorge- 
ous imagination upon a subject worthy of high poetic 
illustration ? If he, and such as he, do not bestir them- 
selves, the love of poesy will wax cold in British hearts ; 
and the fairest creations of immortal mind will vanish 
before grim phantoms of arts mechanical, and political 
economy. There is an announcement from Mr Sharpe, 
the proprietor of the Anniversary, of an intention to start 
a new embellished periodical ; which I am inclined to 
hail as likely to do “ the state some service.” If I am 
informed rightly as to the name of the individual who 
is to be its conductor, (one of those who do honour to 
Scotland,) I entertain small doubt of its success, and 
none whatever of its deserts. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE VOICE OP THE SPIRIT. 

By Dttgald Moore, Author of" The African, a Tale, 
and other Poems,” 

Sims ! is this an hour for sleep ?— 

Should slumber mar a daughter’s prayer, 

When drinks her Father on the deep 
Death's chalice in despair? 

Though I have rested in the grave 
Long with oblivion’s ghastly crowd, 

Yet the wild tempest on the wave 
Has roused me from my shroud. 


’Tls but a few short days since be, 

Our Father, left his native land, 

And I was there, when by the sea 
Ye wept,— end grasp’d each parting hand ; 
I hover’d o’er ye when alone 
The farewell thrill’d each wounded heart ; 
Then raised the breeze its warning tone 
And bade the ship depart* 

I saw the bark in sunshine quit 
Our own romantic shore ; — 

Thou hear’st the tempest— it hath smit 
The proudest,— now no more ; 

Amid the ocean’s solitude 
Unseen I trode its armied deck 
And watch’d our Father, when he stood 
In battle and in wreck ! 

But stronger than a spirit’s arm 
Is his who measures out the sky. 

Who rides upon the volley’d storm 
When it comes sweeping by. 

The tempest rose ; — I saw it bunt 
Like death upon the ocean's sleep ; 

The warriors nobly strove at first. 

But perish’d in the deep. 

High floating on the riven storm, 

I hover’d o’er the staggering bark ; 

Oh God ! I saw our Father’s form 
Sink reeling in the dark ! 

I hung above the crew, and drank 
Their wild— their last convulsive prayer ; 
One thunder roll, — then down they sank. 
And all was blackness there ! 

The wild waves, flung by giant death 
Above that lone — that struggling crew— 
Shrunk backward— when my viewless breath 
Came o’er their besoms hlue ; 

I saw, beneath the lightning's frown, 

Our father on the billows roll, 

I smote the hissing tempest down. 

And clasp’d his shrinking soul. 

Then, band in hand, we journey’d on 
Far— far above the whirlwind’s roar. 

And smiled at death, the skeleton, 

Who could not scathe ns more j— 

Around, the stars in beauty flung, 

Their pure, their never-dying light,— 
Lamps by the eternal’s fiat hung. 

To guide the spirit’s flight ! 

Glasgow, Dunlop Street . 

THE PEERLESS ONE. 

By Robert Chambers . 

Hast thou ne’er mark’d, in festal hall. 
Amidst the lights that shone, 

Some one who beam’d more bright than all— 
Some gay— some glorious one ! 

Some one who, in her fairy lightness. 

As through the hall she went and came. 
And her intensity of brightness, 

As ever her eyes sent out their flames 
Was almost foreign to the scenes 
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G»y m it was, with beauty beaming, 
Through which the moved ;— a gemless queen, 
A creature of a different seeming 
From others of a mortal birth— 

An angel sent to walk the earth ! 

Ob, stranger, if thou e'er hast seen 
And singled such a one, 

And if thou hast enraptured been— 

And felt thyself undone ; 

If thou hast sigh'd for such a one. 

Till thou wert sad with fears ; 

If thou hast gazed on such a one, 

Till thou wert blind with tears ; 

If thou hast sat, obscure, remote, 

In comer of the hall. 

Looking from out tby shroud of thought 
Upon the festival ; 

Thine eye through all the misty throng 
Drawn by that peerless light, 

As traveller's steps are led along 
By wild-fire through the night : 

Then, stranger, haply dost thou know 
The joy, the rapture, and the woe, 

Which, in alternate tides of feeling, 

Now thickening quick— now gently stealing 
Throughout this lone and hermit breast, 

That festal night, my soul possess'd. 

O ! she was fairest of the fair, 

And brightest of the bright ; 

And there was many a fair one there, 

That joyous festal night. 

A hundred eyes on her were bent, 

A hundred hearts beat high ; 

It was a thing of ravishment, 

O God ! to meet her eye! 

But 'midst the many who look'd on, 

And thought she was divine, 

O, need I say that there were none 
Who’gazed with gaze like mine ! 

The rest were like the crowd who look 
All idly up to Heaven, 

And who can see no wonder there, 

At either morn or even ; 

But I was like the wretch embound, 

Deep in a dungeon under ground, 

Who only sees, through grating high. 

One small blue fragment of the sky, 

Which ever, both at noon and night. 

Shows but one starlet shining bright, 

Down on the darkness of his place, 

With cheering and unblenching grace : 

The very darkness of my woe 
Made her to me more brightly show. 

At length the dancing scene was changed 
To one of calmer tone, 

And she her loveliness arranged 
Upon fair Music's throne. 

Soft silence fell on all around, 

Like dew on summer flowers ; 

Bright eyes were cast upon the ground, 

Like daisies bent with showers. 

And o'er that drooping stilly scene 
A voice rose gentle and serene, 

A voice as soft and slow 
As might proceed from angel's tongue, 

If angel's heart were sorrow- wrong, 

And wish'd to speak its woe. 


The song was one of those old lays 
Of mingled gloom and gladness, 

Which first the tides of joy can raise, 

Then still them down to sadness ; 

A strain in which pure joy doth borrow 
The very air and gait of sorrow. 

And sorrow takes as much alloy 
From the rich sparkling ore of joy. 

Its notes, like hieroglyphic things 

Spoke more than they seem'd meant to sing. 

I could have lain my life’s whole round 
Entranced upon that billowy sound. 

Nought touching, tasting, seeing, hearing, 
And, knowing nothing, nothing fearing, 

Like Indian dreaming in his boat, 

As he down waveless stream doth float. 

Bat pleasure's tide ebbs always fast. 

And these were joys too loved to last. 

There was but one long final swell. 

Of full melodious tone, 

And all into a cadence fell. 

And was in breathing gone. 

And she too went : and thus have gone . 

All— ell I ever loved ; 

At first too fondly doted on, 

But soon— too soon removed. 

Thus early from each pleasant scene 
There ever has been reft 
The summer glow— the pride of green, 

And bat brown autumn left. 

And oh what is this cherish'd term, 

This tenancy of clay, 

When that which gave It all fes eharm . 

Has smiled— and pass'd away ? 

A chaplet whence the flowers are falVn, 

A shrine from which the god is stolen! 

80KO. 

The Lou o' Carron Side . 

By C* J» Finlay ton, 

Ob ! whar will I gae find a place 
To close my sleepless een ; 

And whar will I gae seek the peace 
I witless tint yestreen ? 

My heart, that wont to dance as llcht 
As moonshine o’er the tide, 

Now lies in thrall by luckless love, 

For the lass o' CaiTon Side. 

She, mermaid-like, *mang wild flowers set, 
The stream row'd at her feet, 

An' aye she sung her artless sang 
Wi' a voice unearthly sweet ; 

Sae sweet, — the birds that wont to wake 
The morn wi’ glee and pride, 

Sat mute, to hear thewitchin’ strain 
O' the lass o' Carron side. 

Sair may I roe my reckless haste, 

Sair may I ben the hour, 

That lured me from my peacefu’ cot, 
Within the Siren's power. 

Oh ! had she sprang frae humble race, 

As she’s frae ane o' pride, 

I might hae dre’ed a better wierd 
Wi' the lass o' Carron side ! 

Bank* of the Carron, Feb . 1829. 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


We have just received* from London, the first volume of the 
Family Library, the monthly publication of which is about 
still farther to increase the reputation of Mr Murray of Albemarle 
Street. We are much pleased with the appearance and style of 
the work. No. I. contains the first part of a Lift of Napoleon, 
which is to be completed in No. II. Of its literary merits, which 
we bear are highly respectable, we shall speak at greater length 
next Saturday. The typography is beautiful, and the volume is 
embellished with six spirited and interesting engravings, one of 
which, we believe, cost seventy guineas, and none less than twen- 
ty-firs. This liberality, on the part of the publisher, will be its 
own reward. 

A new edition of Mr Sadler's work on Ireland will be ready in 
about a fortnight. It is a curious anecdote in the publishing 
world, that the whole of the remaining copies of the former edi- 
tion were sold the day after he delivered his speech against Ca- 
tholic Emancipation in the House of Commons. 

Mr Southey's Dialogues on the Progress and Prospects of So- 
ciety will be ready in a few weeks. 

Tbe Biography of Captain Beaver, a work of a similar nature 
to the Memoirs of Lord Colling wood, is announced for early pub- 
lication. 

Mr Edward Lytton Bulwer, author of “ Pelham " and the 
" Disowned," has nearly finished another volume, the style of 
which he very judiciously proposes shall be a mixture of the best 
parts of his two former tales. 

Mr P. L. Jacob, one of the most eminent of the Parisian book- 
sellers, is about to publish a work, which is entitled Soirees de 
Waller Scott, the contents of which are understood to have been 
suggested to the bibliopole by Sir Walter, during his visit to Paris 
in 1826. 

Elements of Natural History, or an Introduction to systematic 
Zoology, ehiefly according to the classification of Linneus, with 
Illustrations of every order, by John Howard Hinton, A.M. will 
shortly appear. 

Mr Sharpe, the pr opr i etor of the " Anniversary," announce* a 
new Annual at Midsummer next, no® bitting engravings from the 
finest works of British art, with contributions from the pens of 
the most distinguished writers of the day. We have long been of 
opinion that Midsummer would be an excellent time for tbe ap- 
pearance of a work of this kind, and we made the suggestion in 
thefirst number of the Literary Journal, which we are glad to 
perceive is now about to be put into execution under very favour- 
able auspices. 

Thomas Hood, author of Whims and Oddities, is about to write 
a series of comic ballads of the •• SaUy Brown" and ** Nelly Gray'* 
school, which are to be set to music by J. Blewitt, and published 
in Monthly numbers. The first number, like the song of *• Blue 
Bonnets over the Border," U to commence with •• March." 

The following singular announcement is made by some un- 
known but aspiring poet!—** Nearly ready for publication, Ga- 
brielle, a Tale of Switzerland, in which an attempt is made to 
vary a little ftom the prevailing style in poetry."— (A truly lauda- 
ble attempt) *• The story is an endeavour to delineate mental 
aberration, of the mildest kind, In union with singular and roman- 
tic scenery, i without the interest of stirring events,” 

The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing for the press a Life of Arch- 
bishop Cranroer, in one volume 8vo. 

A new novel Is in considerable forwardness, entitled Jesuitism 
and Methodism. 

The Rev. W. Ugdiard has in the press, The Legend of Ein- 
sidlin. a Tale of Switzerland, and other Poems, dedicated to 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Mr MuiArr's CoxoniWv— This Concert, which took piece in 
the Hcpetoun Rooms on Monday evening, was well attended, and 
spiritedly condwetsd. Mr Muller stands unquestionably at the 
head of Scottish Pianists ; and the style in which he executed 
Hummel's Concerto in A minor, and the ** Recollections of Ire- 
land" by Mnsehdes, proved him well worthy of the reputation he 
enjoy*. One of tile finest part* of the entertainment was Mur- 
ray's solo on the violin. Comparatively speaking, there are few 
men living, except Mr Murray, who understand what may be j 
done with that instrument. j 

Theatrical Gossip.— Just when all the London critics were get- ; 
ting Into very bad humour at the manner in which the King's j 
Theatre was going on under the management of Laportc, he has i 
produced a Ballet called ** MasstaneUo," the splendid roagnifi- ! 
cence of which has won them all over to his side again. The ! 
scenery, dresses, and dancing, are reported to be beyond all J 
praise it employs about three hundred performers, and the cost ; 


of getting it up exceeded £1900. ft closes with an rt wnrivaJlei 
representation" of the eruption of Vesuvius, and is sx p ee l ed to 
draw crowds for the rest of the scesrm ** The Provok'd Hus- 
band" has been revived at Drury Lane; LUton, Moody s Yeung, 
Lord Townly ; Farren, Sir F. Wronghmd / and Miss Phillips, , 
Lady Townly. It seems to be the general opinion, however, that ' 
the powers of this young lady are not suited for comedy. — Via 
Paton and Madame Vestris continue the chief attractions at Co- 
vent Garden.— A conjuror, called Mr Henry, Is performing at the 
Adelphi ; he is thus spoken of In the literary Gazette : — H If 
you wish to find thirty sovereigns in your hand, when only twen- 
ty were paid into it, go to Mr Henry, and he will shew yosrthat 
such things can be. If you have a difficult conundrum, ask Mr 
Henry to guess it, and he will eut a lemon into halves, then into 
quarters, and out of the quarter which you select shall fly the so- | 
lutioo, tied to the leg of a little living canary bird. Betides these 
things, and a thousand others equally amazing, yon shall see a 
lovely landscape, which, while you are fazing npon it, changes 
into a different picture, and so strangely that you cannot tell at 
what point it has changed j all you know Is, you were looking at 
one, and are looking at another. Mr Henry plays the musical 
glasses too; raises ghosts of the dead, and fetches of the firing; 
and does all these various feats equally well." — Charles Kemble 
hgs been playing here for the last weak. It is amazing how well 
he wears ; he has ill the spirit and vivacity of youth still about 
him, yet we suspect he is on the wrong tide of sixty. In genteel 
comedy he is still without a rival—** so gallant, gay, and debon- 
air." Though a pleasing, he Is not a great tragedian, and tra- 
gedy Is one of those things which hardly admits of mediocrity 

We have now lost Mias Noel; she sung her first and list ms*, 

** Say, my heart, why wildly beating," last Saturday evening, j 
The manager must be particularly cautious in selecting her suc- 
cessor ; we shall not submit very tamely to have our favourite 
airs mangled, although, to have them sung equally well is beyond 
our expectations.— The state of her health has also compiled 
Mrs Henry Siddons to leave the stage for a season. Something 
spirited must be done to fill up these blanks. 

Weekly List or Performances, j 

March 28— April 3, 

Sat. The Wonder , $ The Beehive, 

Mow. Hamlet, $ Glider oy. ; 

Tubs. Beaux Stratagem , $ Mary Stuart, 

Wan. Bold Stroke for a Wtfe, if The Critic. 

Trur. Recruiting Officer, $ Miller and his Men, j 

Fai. Part First of King Henry IF., if Bottle Hop. 


stoultze in request ; 

Or a late measure towards the adjustment qf 
The Catholic question. 

An Impromptu , by W. Ainslic , M.D. 

Has brave WinchUsea lived till this day without knowing. 
That Irishmen ne'er are insulted in vain ; 

Nor fail, unappeased, to be soon after blowing 
A ball through the thorax, to wipe off the state? 

But our Duke, too humane to seek blood, may God bless him ! 

Yet faithful, withal, to himself, and high station ; 

Thus said, while deriding, just barely to miss him, 

** If he won't, his tailor shall make reparation ." 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. i 

We have received a communication from a respectable member 
of the Royal Medical Society, who is also a phrenologist, com- < 
plaining that we have bestowed too much praise on Mr Stone's 
anti-phrenological paper. This Is of course matter of optekm, 
and we notice the communication principally wills the view of 
assuring the author, that he is wrong in supposing Use puagrapfa 
on this subject in last Saturday's Journal was not an Editorial 
one.— We do not see that the *• Anecdote of Principal Rfrbeit so n* 
establishes any thing, except that the Historian preached upon 
one occasion a very good sermon without his written notes before 
him. The mode in which they ware lost Is somewhat curious. 

If ** C. J. F." will send us the original melodies he mentions, 
we shall be glad to procure for him an opinion as to their merits, 
which be may find useful—" Tbe Minstrel's Grave" will not suit 
us. 
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Histeire de Russie et de Pierre-le-Grand. Par Le 
Oenmf Comte de 9egur. 8vo. Pari*. 1829. 
History of Russia, and of Peter the Great By Ge- 

neral Coant Philip de Segur. London. Treuttel A 
Wart*. 1829. 8 vo, pp. 447* 

Covirr SEOtrn't candid and liberal narrative of Na- 
poleon*! expedition to Russia in 1812 has made his 
name favourably known in tho world of letters. The 
work note before as, which is cm a subject Of far greater 
extent nod deftest fry, will not diminish Ids reputation. 
It consists, however, more of an essay on the earlier 
Mfey of Itansm, and of a bold and vivid sketch or pic- 
ture of the reign of Peter I., than of a minute and re- 
gular account of the growth and progress of that vast 
empire. All that he attempts is, to present the infor- 
mation he has collected ou the subject in masses, and to 
! convey a general idea of the frame of the Russian co- 
j lassos, in ks great important stages and most striking 
l movements. u t have songht,** the author remarks, 
u to discover the reason or the spirit of its long history ; 
I have endeavoured to compress, to abridge, to circum- 
scribe it within the limits of an almost synoptical table.** 
* By so laborious a research, I may perhaps bare suc- 
ceeded hi throwing a new ray of light upon these his- 
torical rains ; but even should I merely nave planted a 
far pickets to indicate the path, my work will not be 
osekM.*’ Count Segur has. In fact, done little more 
than establish a groundwork for a history of Russia ; 
his book abounds in useful hints and sound philosophi- 
es! observations ; but, in so far as a narrative of /sets 
la concerned, it is far too meagre to be cither satisfac- 
tory or interesting. In short, as we hare already said, 
fc is move an historical disquisition than a history itself, 
end'wiQ be read with modi greater advantage by those 
who have p re v ious ly investigated the subject, thin by 
thoss who enter upM It for the first fime. 

Little or milling Is known moaning tbs internal 
stoto of the Rossi sn erepfes before the ninth century. 
Previous to that era. mlgreomy hordes of barbarians seem 
to have been oonttnoiRy posting and repassing between 
Asia apd Scandinavia, and were often engaged In bloody 
end teteBdotikg warfare. In the your 862, Rune, 
who battled thit fjpgngions, a tribe inhabiting the j 
shores of the Bslfafnt, having spread the terror of his 
arms over •'cottnoklbk district, at length established 
himself m Novgorod, and Is generally considered as the 
founder Iff /the Rtntiaa empire, the crown being trans- 
mitted^ bis successors in reyriar descent, for nearly 
eight centuries* The kings, however, wore always 
despots ; and though some wvrem o i c distinguished for j 
military prowess than others, which was, in those times, | 
synonymous with virtue; and though the flection of anew ! 
dynasty in 1619 somewhat re-invigorstcd the empire, 
b a ib a ri aa i of the gronest description still continued to j 


prevail throughout the whole nation, down to die very 
commencement of the seventeenth century, when Peter 
the Great ascended the throne, >nd gave to Russia, by 
the force of his splendid talented a dignity and Import - 
ance which had never before belorfged to her. In con- 
sequence, however, of the long ni*ht in which she was 
involved, and the very trifling influence *he possessed 
till a comparatively late period itt the affairs of Europe, 
the history of few nations is more unclassical or repul- 
sive ; and wc are much disposed to agree with Count 
Segur, in thinking that none but a Russian himself 
would feel disposed to do more than to pass from summit 
to summit, and take a rapid glance or all the principal 
events and persons that preceded the appearance of 
the creator of modern Russia ; we only regret that tbe 
• £ount should have allotted ftrily ooe-half or fads relume 
lo the previous department 
The causes which contributed to keep Russi%so far 
behind the neighbouring countriea of Europe ir is not 
difficult to explain. It may be Lid down as a general 
principle, that wherever the means of intercourse do not 
! exist, civilization will not make very rapid progress. 
Countries which are carved out and intersected by seas 
and great rivers, enjoy facilities of inter-communication, 
which give an impulse to mind that enables it to ad- 
vance rapidly from discovery to discovery. Contrast, 
for example, southern Europe with the great continent 
of Africa, and who can doubt that the Mediterranean 
sea, which extends round the shores of Spain, France, 
Italy, and Greece, taken in connexion with the nume- 
rous rivers which empty themselves into itt basin, has 
been an agent of vast power and utility, whilst tbe stag, 
nant and uniform plains of Africa have been the lead- 
ing cause of its depopulation and ignorance. The same 
observation may be applied with equal force to Euro- 
pean Russia and northern Asia. They are without any 
considerable bodies of water; and there are, therefore, 
no easy and natural means of internal intercourse. In the 
earlier ages, they were, and even still, to a certain extent, 
they are, two dense and enormous masses of land, covered 
with endless deserts, deep marshes, and impenetrable 
forests. How, therefore, was civilization to force its 
way ? It was not able to go down to the great sea in 
ships ; tbe principles of commerce were unknown ; po- 
pulation did not increase ; and all things were forced to 
continue stationary. Besides, the s c ant y number of 
ideas which, in tbe blind credulity and scattered weak- 
ness of the inhabitants, got possession of the mmd, took 
a stronger hold of it, and remained fixed there, however 
bigoted mid erroneous. As the natural consequence, 
too, of these geograf Ideal disadvantages, the government 
became despotic, and the populace fall into that most 
hopeless of all conditions-.* state of servitude. It is 
almost unnecessary to enquire further whether Montes- 
quieu be correct, in supposing that there is something 
innately inferior in the metal faculties of tbe lower 
class of Russians, for the reasons already assigned ap- 
pear perfectly sufficient to account for the worse than 
feudal degradation and barbarism in which they so long 
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lingered contentedly, because they neither knew, nor 
were capable of appreciating, a better order of things. 

It may, however, be stated, iarefsceooe to the subject 
we ass at present considering, that Christianity was not 
introduced into Russia till near the conclusion of the 
tenth century ; and even then, and for several centuries 
afterwards, it was not actively encouraged, but rather 
tacitly tolerated. It was. under Vladimir, the Goth, 
that the light of the Gospel first penetrated into Russia. 
This conversion and its effect* no vigorously described 
by Segnr ; and as ths passage is altogether an interest* 
ing one, we shall extract it : 

tvs nrrsomrcTio* or chvistianitt ixto 

RUSSIA. 

“ Vladimir*! rode greatness, and the rumours of his 
greet warlike exploits, awakened the attention of the 
neighbouring religions ; four of them hastened to con* 
tend for his conversion ; but Vladimir rejected Maho- 
metanism, because it interdicted wine, which, he said, 
was indispensable to Russians, and was their de- 
light; Catholicism, offered to him by the Germans, he 
disliked, because of its Pope, an earthly deity, which 
appeared an unexampled thing; and Judaism, because 
it bad no country, and because he thought it neither ra- 
tional to take advice from wanderers punished by Hea- 
ven, nor tempting to participate in their punishment. 
But, at the same time, his attention was nxed by the 
Greek religion,* which his ancestress, Olga, had followed, 
and which had reoently been preached to him by a 
philosopher of Byzantium. He summoned his Coun- 
cil, took the opinion of his boyards, of the elders of the 
people, and deputed ten of them to examine those reli- 
gions in distant lands, even in their native temples. 

“ Hitherto, notwithstanding their Beli-Bog «id their 
Tcheveric-Bog, (white god and black god,) and what- 
ever they might have gathered from the followers of 
Zoroaster and of Odin, it is affirmed that the Slavonians 
had not even dreamt of the existence and perpetual 
struggle of a good and an evil principle ; with different 
denominations, these Pagans had a mythology similar 
to all others— that is to say, they had not only deified 
their passions, but also their tastes, and the Chief objects 
of their hopes and fears. 

“ The envoys of the Grand Prince, meanwhile, plain, 
downright men, went forth, and returned ; Mahome- 
tanism and Catholicism they had seen only in poor and 
barbarous provinces, while they witnessed the Greek re- 
ligion in its magnificent metropolis, and adorned with 
all its pomp: they did not hesitata Instantly con- 
vinced, Vladimir marched to conquer priests and relics 
at Cherson : having done this, he, by his threats, ex- 
torted from the Greek empire a princess, whom he mar- 
ried, and became a Christian. Playing the tyrant to 
Heaven, as he did to earth, his Pagan divinities, those 
divinities which fie had formed entirely of gold, and fat- 
tened with Christian blood, he now stripped for the sake 
of Christ, like disgraced favourites ; he went still far- 
ther : he ordered them to be dragged to execution at the 
tails of horses ; they were loaded with blows by his 
guards, and were thrown into the Dnieper. 

“ The Prince, who thus treated the gods of Russia, 
was not more forbearing towards the men ; he com- 
manded them to become Christians on a certain day and 
hour:'* he commanded, and whole tribes were pushed 
on like flocks, and collected on the banks of rivers, to 


• The Greek lehism began in 857, when the patriarch Photiua 
eaoomnaunicated Pope NiahoUs I., because the Roman Church 
ordered fasting on Saturday, allowed milk food in Lent, cut off 
the first week from that s ea son of mortification, forbade priests 
to marry, and permitted them to shave their beards; and, lastly, 
maintainad that the Holy Ohoet proeeeded not only from the Fa- 
ther, but also from the Son. The other dlflbrenees consisted in 
administering the Sacrament in both kinds; in baptism by im- 
mersion t and in the Greek lituigy and the whole of its service 
faatng to the vulstr tongue. 


receive tke Greek baptism. One crowd succeeded to 
another, and to each of these, in mass, was given the 
name of a saint He next carried to excess the virtues 
of Christianity, as be had formerly carried the vices of 
Paganism ; he wasted the revenues of the state in alms, 
in pious foundations, and in public repasts, to imitate 
the love-feasts of the primitive Christians ; he no longer 
dared to shed the blood of criminals, or even the enemies 
of the country.'*— P. 30-2. 

Bat Heaven had not destined that an empire, which 
comprehends one-half of Europe, and a third of Asia, 
and forms a ninth part of the habitable globe— an em- 
pire capable of supporting one hundred and 'fifty mil- 
lions of human beings — should remain forever hast in 
da rkn ess and wretchedness. A regenerator at length 
arose, — a man who stands alone in history, who, trust- 
ing only to his own gigantic mind, did more for Russia 
in fifty-two years, than all his predecessors had been 
able to do since the creation of the world. We do not 
talk of his victories and successes over foreign powers ; 
—they are nothing in the scale, when compared with 
the revolutions he effected at home. He was a despot, 
no doubt; but, to use the powerful language of our 
author, he was so “ by birth, by station, by necessity, I 
by tlie ascendency of genius, by nature, and because I 
slaves must have a master ; yet, what seems utterly in- | 
comprehensible, he was a despot more patriotic, more ! 
constantly and wholly devoted to the welfare of his na- 
tion, than ever was any citizen of a modern, or even of j 
an ancient republic 1" Such men as Peter the Great 
appear only once during the existence of a world ; and 
it requires no common grasp of intellect, for posterity j 
even to speak concerning them as they deserve. His 
life was like the transit of a comet, which bewilders, 
while it excites admiration, and which is only the more , 
sublime, because it sets at defiance all the ordinary laws 
of astronomical science. He stepped at once out of the . 
night of centuries, into the full sunshine of civilization 
and knowledge he extricated himself, by a single I 
movement, from the ignorance and prejudices of the 
sixty millions of men by whom he was surrounded, and, 
standing pre-eminent on the loftv elevation he had rear- 
ed with his own hands, he collected around him the 
chosen spirits of bis people, and with these he fotmed t 
“ the nucleus of a nation, which thenceforth never I 
ceased to aspire to the light, to proceed in its new and 
noble career, and to draw after it all the rest of his em- 
pire.** It may be, that in tearing himself from the 
barbarism of ages, some fragments of it still adhered to 
him ; hut the dark spots they left upon his character, so 
far from eclipsing, served rather to give an in tenser lus- I 
tre to the glory he acquired. In, his immense career, 
every thing bore referenoe to his one and great id e a — the 
regeneration of his empire. If they are the greatest men 
who are continually influenced by the grandeur and the 
energy of reason and passion, and whose lives exhibit 
the fewest unmeaning and fortuitous actions, then Peter 
was one of the greatest of all ; for his persevering and 
enthusiastic desire to do good to his subjects inspired 
and directed the most trivial occurrences of his exist- t 
ence. And what did be not achieve for Russia ? She 
is indebted to him for every thing. He found her a 
dead, barren, and frozen continent ; — he gave her three 
seas, an extensive commerce, commodious harbours, a 
regular and well-disciplined army, a powerful navy, an 
admiralty, a police establishment, a code of lava, a 
multitude of schools and colleges, an imperial librmry, } 
princely collections in anatomy and natural history, ob- 
servatories, printing-offices, galleries of pictures and 
statues, — all that gives life a value, and refines and as- i 
nobles the aperies. i 

With such a hero, it is not to be wondered that Count ; 
Segur’s work rises immensely in interest as soon as ’ 
Peter the Great enten the scene ; we only regret, as w 
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have already said, that ha does oat devola a greater por- 
tion of it to him exclusively. It ia Impossible to dolus, 
ties to a theme of so much magnitude in tiro hundred 
$ and though our author has unquestionably pro- 
a hold and austetly sketch, it is one which stands 
very much in need of filling up. Perhaps Count 8e- 
gur’s chief fault, at least as an historian, is, that he ie 
rarely willing to confine himself to a mere narrative of 
facta. He is fond of indulging in reflections of his 
own, which ate often both philosophical and profound, 
but which onght to be sparingly introduced in works 
whose principal object is to supply historical informa- 
tion. The Count is very apt to generalise ; and hU 
style, oddly enough, appears to be a kind of compound 
of Gibbon's and Haslitt’s ; in philosophy, he resembles 
the former ; and in sparkling antithesis, and a with to 
say fine things, he is not unHkethe latter. In the short 
specimens, however, we shall give of his work, we pre- 
fer selecting from the lest ambitious department of plain 
narrative, or at least narrative as plain as he ever allows 
himself to write. 

At the very outset of his career, Peter the Great very 
nearly became the victim of a military conspiracy ; and, 
indeed, his danger was such, that nothing but his own 
presence of mind coaid have saved him. The following 
acene strikes us as admirably adapted for the purposes 
of the drama. 

THE COVflHRACY or the streutz. 

“ Like all malcontents, the Strelitz believed that dis- 
content was universal. It was this belief, which, in 
Moscow itself, and a few days before the departure of 
their sovereign, emboldened Tsikler and Sukanim, two 
of their leaders, to plot a nocturnal conflagration. They 
knew that Peter would he the first to hasten to ir ; and, j 
In the midst of the tumult and confusion common to 
such accidents, they meant to murder him without mer- 
cy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who had been 
set over them as masters. 

“ Such was the infamous scheme. The hour which 
they had fixed for its accomplishment was at hand. 
They had accomplices, but no impcachers ; and, when 
assembled at a banquet, they all sought in intoxicating 
liquors the courage which was required for so dreadful 
an execution. But, like all intoxications, this produced 
various effects, according to the difference of constitu- 
tion in those by whom it was felt. Two of these vil- 
lains lost in it their boldness ; they infected each other, 
not with just remorse, but with a dastardly fear; and, 
escaping from one crime by another, they left the com- 
pany tinder a specious pretext, promising to their ac- 
complices to return in time, and hurried to the Tzar to 
cUscmse the jdot. 

“ At midnight, the blow was to have been struck; and 
Peter gave orders that exactly at eleven, the abode of 
tbe conspirators should be closely surrounded. Shortly 
after, thinking that the hour was come, he went singly 
to the haunt of these ruffians ; he entered boldly, cer- 
tain that he should find nothing but trembling crimi- 
nals, already fettered by his guards. But his impatience 
bad anticipated the time ; and he found himself, tingle 
and unarmed, in the midst of their unshackled, daring, 
well-armed band, at the instant when they were vocife- 
rating the last words of an oath that they would achieve 
his destruction. At his unexpected appearance, how- 
ever, they all arose in confusion. Peter, on his side, | 
comprehending the full extent of his danger, exasperated 
at the supposed disobedience of bis guards, and furious 
at having thrown himself into peril, suppressed, never- 
theless, the violence of bis emotions. Having gone too 
far to recede, he did not lose his presence of mind ; he 
unhesitatingly advanced among this throng of traitors, 
greeted them familiarly, and, in a calm and natural tone, 
said, that ‘ as he was pairing by their house, he saw a 
light in it ; that supposing that they were amusing them- 


! selves, he bad entered in order to share their pleasures,’ 
He then seated himself, and drank to his assassins, who, 
standing up around him, could not avoid putting the 
glass about, and drinking kis health. But soon they 
began to consult each other by their looks, te make nu- 
merous signs, and to grow more daring ; one of them 1 
even leaned over to Sukanim, and said in a low voice, 

4 Brother, it it time !' The latter, to r what reason, is 
unknown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, 4 Not yet,’ 
when Peter, who heard him, and who also beard at last 
the footsteps of his guards, started from his seat, knock- 
ed him down by a blow on the face, and exclaimed, 4 If 
it is not yet time for you, scoundrel, it is time for me !* 
This blow, and the sight of the guards, threw the as- 
sassins into consternation; they fell on their knees, 
and implored forgiveness. 4 Chain them !’ replied the 
terrible Tsar. Then, turning to the officer of the guards, 
he struck him, and reproached him with his want of 
punctuality ; but the latter showed him his order ; and 
the Tsar, perceiving his mistake, clasped kim In his 
arms, kissed him on the forehead, proclaimed his fide- 
lity, and entrusted him with the custody of the traitors. 

44 His vengeance was terrible; the punishment was 
more ferocious than the crime. FipUhe rack ; then the 
successive mutilation of each member ; then death, when 
not enough of blood and life was left to admit of the 
sense of suffering.” — P. 261-63. 

Without attempting to follow this great monarch 
through the magnificent adventures of his after-life, tire 
content ourselves with subjoining one or two anecdotes, 
illustrative of the best part of his character — his defe- 
rence to reason and good sense, even where his own wishes 
were most directly counteracted. 

AXECDOTE8 OF PETER THE ORRAT. 

44 The instance which they moat delight to adduce ia, 
the boldness of the senator Dolgoueky, m the year sf ftu 
mine, when, by an ukase, which was already signed, Pe- 
ter was about to sacrifice Novgerod to Petersburg t this 
magistrate had not co-operated in the injustice* he found 
it committed. But seising in frill senate the obnoxious 
ukase, he, at the risk of his life, suspended the extent 
tion of it, carried it away with him, and went to tbe 
next church, to receive the sacrament, which the prieat 
was then administering. The intelligence of this of- 
fence, which was envenomed by envy and servility, was 
instantly speeded to the Tsar; he hurried to the senate, 
and sent orders to Dolgonsky to appear there immediate- 
ly. But the latter, withont turning his head, or diverr- 
ing his attention from heaven to earth, replied, 4 1 bear 
you,* and went on with his prayers. A second sad msec 
imperious message had at little effect upon h im ,— 4 I 
give unto Cesar the things that are CflBsar’s, and goto 
God the things that are God’s,’ replied he, unmoved ; 
and it was not till the Holy Sacrament was over that he 
took his way to tbe Tsar. As soon as tbe monarch saw 
him, he rushed furiously at him, seised him, drew his 
sword, and with a threatening voice, exclaimed, 4 You 
shall perish !* But Dolgousky r em a ined unmoved, and, 
pointing to his heart, 4 Strike 1* said be, firmly ; 4 I do 
not fear to die in a jost cause 1’ On hearing these 
words, the Prince dropped his hand, his voice softened, 
be stepped beck, end said, in a tone of surprise, 4 But, 
tell me, what eould have made you so daring ?* 4 Your, 
self,’ replied tbe minister ; 4 did not you order that the 
truth should be told you, with respect to the interest of 
your people ?’ He then explained ; and Peter, who was 
convinced by what he heard, thanked him for his cou- 
rageous sincerity, and begged pardon for his violence.” 

44 On the occasion of the new and extraordinary la- 
bour which was imposed for the excavation of the canal 
of Ladoga, Dolgousky, indignant at such an abuse of 
power, dared to destroy, in the midst of the senate, the 
order which his master had himself dictated. On wiu 
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Perceval, and our late venerable sovereign, George III., 
are also brought under our esntfdal notice. The re- 
marks, tod, on the Sabbath of the Christian gentleman, 
are excellent. We greatly doubt, as we*have already 
hinted, whether it be possible for any individual to ap- 
proach the model of the Christian gentleman which our 
author has propos ed ; nevertheless, we ought not to for- 
get the advice of Quintilian, “ always to be making 
advances towards that which is best ; for, even although 
we be not altogether sbeoessful,' we shall at least have 
the sadsfkctlon of seeing many ifcr behind us.” 


The Fall qf Nineveh, a Poem* By Edwin Atherstone. 

The first Six Books. London. Baldwin, Cradock, and 

Joy. 1828,* 

The sublime subject of the “ Fall of Nineveh,” 
made lately a double attack upon the sensibilities of the 
Metropolis, namely, in a Painting and in a Poem. In 
the former, Mr Martin, the truly original artist of Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, of Joshua arresting the Sun, and of the 
Deluge, (at present in Edinburgh, and, probably, the 
least worthy of bis productions,) has outdone himself by 
one of the most powerful, nay, it is very generally al- 
lowed, the most powerful picture which has yet come 
from a British pencil. Mr Martin seises the eventful 
moment of the storming rush of a million of victors in- 
to the devoted Nineveh, while, in the foreground, the 
sensual but determined Sardanapalus, surrounded by his 
women, is hurrying to the pile of all his wealth, devo- 
ted to the ready torch in the hands of his slaves. The 
queen is led captive by her maids, in the words of the 
prophet, 44 plaining with the voice of doves, sndtabour- 
tng on their breasts.” The councillor! are upbraiding, 
— the slaves are drunken, — the walls are crumbling, — 
And the myriad Ninevites are falling and flying before 
the countless foot, horse, chariots, and elephants, of the 
triumphant Medea, and Chaldeans, and Arabians, and 
Bactnans, leagued for the deliverance of Asia from the 
most insolent and capricious thraldom that ever mojked 
the nations. It is midnight, but the artist rtveals the 
amazing spectacle, with a flash of lightning, which in 
one moment declares an unequalled sum of the sublime 
and the gorgeous — an almost inconceivable multitude of 
human beings — a splendour of regal circumsUnce— a 
galaxy of female beauty, in all the variety of devoted- 
ness, terror, and despair, surrounding one of the finest 
personifications of monarchy which can be conceived — 
the whole in the richest hues of colouring that, perhaps, 
have yet been realized on canvass. 

Now, we cannot give a better idea of the quality of 
the Poem, than by saying that it is as like the Painting 
as its separate line of art will permit. As an epic poem 
of great length, it is, no doubt, an extended history, of 
which (he painting is the final catastrophe. The poem 
would furnish forth many paintings, but they must all 
be of the pitch of Martin’s, to be worthy pf it And it 
will oontributeanew idea, as well as a new feeling, to out 
reader*, to be told that the poet and the painter are In- 
timate friends ; communicating reciprocally an increase 
of ardour, and an improvement of taste, in their kindred 
though different treatment of their common theme ; and 
that, when Sir Walter Scott visited the gallery of Mr 
Martin last spring, he found Air Atherstone denizened 
therein, cheering on the painter, who, with every touch, 
w as y et more animating the poet. 

The Poem is a bold attempt for *< a gay and flowery 
age,”— -a regular epic of twenty-four books, the number 


• This Poem has bom lonesr before the public than the works 
generally mtew id In the LUerary Journal / but it Is not vet suf- 
ad rt d T known la Scotland, and we have pleasure In directing 
the attention of our readers to It— Ed* LU* Jour, 


of the Iliad. Of these the volume before us contains 
the first six, and we are informed that six will apnear 
annually dll the whole is completed. We can do little 
more than call attention to the Poem, by a very brief 
description, and a few extracts. 

As an epic, it enters into the historical detail,— much 
of it fictitious, no doubt, but by no means bound by the 
untdes to which a picture necessarily, and a drama pro- 
perly, are limited. Byron, in his tragedy of Sardana- 
palus, finishes the war in a day. In a note prefixed, he 
says, ^ In’ this tragedy, it has been my intention to fol- 
low the account of Diodorus Siculus $ reducing it, how- 
ever, to such dramatic regularity as I best could, and 
trying to approach the unities. f, therefore, suppose 
the rebellion to explode, and succeed in one day, by a 
sudden conspiracy, instead of tbe long war of the his- 
tory.” The tragedy, therefore, has left subject enough 
for the Epople, and subject, which almost precludes 
general comparison, even when the latter shall be finish- 
ed. The theme is the revolt of the subject nations of 
Asia against the widely domineering Nineveh; and, 
after many defeats by the hemic, though sensual Sarda- 
napalus, their final triumph. With all our nodons of 
Ninevite splendour, and our associations of an andquity 
all but antediluvian, with a sort of veneradve assimila- 
tion of Assyrian with Scripture history, there can 
scarcely, we think, be a doubt, that if the lofty theme 
was to be “ sung to the solemn harp ” at all, it could 
be only in the highest heroic and epic mode. For its 
effects on the feelings to which it is addressed, poetry 
depends more on its subject than on its form ; and, 
much as the epic has gone by, it is assuredly not be- 
yond human genius to revive it as fresh and colossal as 
ever. If we may judge from the interest with which 
we perused these six books, this poet’s bids fair to be a 
successful trial. 

He invokes the Spirit of Poetry in a style of mingled 
veneradon and self-distrust, which recalls the humble 
manner in which Milton sometimes alludes to himself*. 
After announcing his subject, he proceeds thus : 

Theme antiquated, haply, deem'd, and dull ; 

Unseaaon’d in this gay and flowery age ; 

Or dee presumptuous ; — yet, well understood. 

Not flat, nor profitless ; nor without fear 
By me approach'd ; nor with o’erweening pride 
In silence ponder'd, and in solitude. 

From buty cities far, and throng of men ; 

By enemies untroubled,— and by friends, 

Save few, uncheer’d : yet not with labour cold 
Pursued, and mind depress'd, nor vainly quite, 

So thou, Great Spirit, whatsoe'er thy name. 

Muse, Inspiration, or Divinity, 

Who the blind bard of Ilium aid support. 

And him, yet favour'd more, that Paradise, 

Chaos, and Heaven, and Hell, in verse suMime 
Sang to the solemn harp,— so sometimes thou 
i Wilt not disdain even me to cheer and aid ! 

Yet how should I invoke thee?— bow presume 
To gaze upon the glory of thy brow ? 

Even they, perchance, the strong, the eagle-eyed, 
Beholding thee crow dark, — how then might I 
Upon thy splendours hope to look, and live ? n 

The aununclation of the granted inspiration bursts 
like M there was light,” in the oratorio. 

The vision comes upon me !— To my soul 
The days of old return ;— I breathe the air 
Of the young world ; — I see her giant sons. 

Like to a gorgeous pageant in the sky 
Of summer's evening, cloud on fiery cloud 
Thronging unheap'd, — before me rise the walls 
Of the Titanic city,— brazen gatev— 

Towers^— temples,— palaces enormous piled,— 

Imperial Nineveh, the earthly queen ! 

In all her golden pomp I see her now,— 

Her swarming st re e ts h er splendid festivals^— 
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the ancient historians, he maintained a long and despe- 
rate struggle with the confederates, for his supremacy j 
so that his luxurious degradation certainly was not in- 
consistent with that degree of moral deration, however 
short of a higher standard it may be, called the heroic. 
Indeed, the way and manner of hie self-destruction hid 
in it a high degree of barbarous grandeur. Beth the 
dramatist and the epic poet, accordingly, hare enlisted 
our interest for the warrior* while they hare carefully 
avoided any thing in Urn like manifestations of weak- 
ness and had taste see n as the sensualist. IBs style in 
both poems is regal w h enever he opens his lips, and all 
his conceptions are magnificent Nay, By ron even re- 
presents him as unsuspecting, forgiving, and generous ; 
dismissing rebels when they are in his power, and dis- 
liking the d is co m posing trouble at much as the vulgar 
cruelty of putting them to death. Mr Atherttone says 
in his preface : 44 The character of fiardanapahis, as 
given by most historians, is utterly wotdilcsa i not unfit 
for the hero of an epic poem only, but even for the 
monster of the most prosing fable. His recorded actions y 
however, are inconsistent with the disposition and the 
qualities attributed to him. We see no creature half 
lion and half goat. He may have been effeminate, ti- 
mid, slothful, -but could not also have been bold, de- 
cisive, active, and warlike. He may have indulged to 
excess in sensuality^— but could not have been the dri- 
velling, disgusting, idiotic sensualist : he may have 
painted his cheeks, and attired himself as a woman, — 
but most have bad within him the energies of a man. 
The Samson slept in the arms of Dalilah,— but his 
locks were not shorn. From the pleasures of wine and 
love, music and feasting, he arose to lead armies to 
battle |— with desperate valour fought at their head, — 
three timea triumphed,— returned to the banquet— to 
love sad wine r he was eurnrimd — hideously sooted, 
still to the uttermost misted, —and, when at last totally 
vanquished, boldly and deliberately pat himself to 
death. In the deep obscurity of hie history, these al- 
leged facte decide the opinion that I form of him. The 
Sardanapalus that I have choeea to exhibit, is a charac- 
ter not unsupported by pasts of the incongruous ele- 
ments left by the historians, and mav therefore be not 
violently objected to by even severe sticklers for historic 
accuracy : he is of a class with which we may onbfomed 
be allowed to sympathise — a man of good and evil 
mingled t one that, in other circumstances, and under 
wiser tuition, might have been great and virtuous, — 
whose ungovernable Airy might have been a generous 
enthusiasm, — whose all-devouring sensuality might hate 
been ardent, devoted love,— whose unrelenting tyranny 
over others might have been stem ae1f-eontrol,*»whoee 
implacable resentment against rebellion might have been 
heroic resistance against oppression. He has within 
him a fire that, wisely tended, might have given warmth, 
and splendour, and enjoyment ; but which, uncontroll- 
ed, becomes a conflagration that consumes him. Such 
la the Character that I have attempted to delineate.” 

Passion is highly wrought in ah the characters, but 
never overstrained ; and eloquence, its godlike offspring, 
flows naturally from to Source while Softer feelings 
of softer bosoms mingle with the cry of war and the blast 
of the trumpet, and deepen our interest to think that 
there were human hearts fa) the devoted Nineveh, and 
the meltings of sympathy in the steel-clad breast of 
many a warrior on the blood-stained plain. 

But we must have done ; not forgetting that we have 
been criticising an unfinished poem, which, like an un- 
finished building, is not a fair test of the constructor’s 
genius. We can, at least, safely encourage Mr Atber- 
atone to procee d , and we shaH be happy soon to meet 
with hfan again. Mr Atherstxma had previously made 
himself known to the public by two poems of much 
original force and beauty,— “ A Midsummer Day’s 
Dream,” and 44 The Last Days of Herculaneum.” 


The Jurist ; or Quarterly Journal qf Jurisprudence 
and Legislation . No, V, 1828. London. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 

This Journal, the publication of which has hitharto 
been rather irregular, has, we are informed, lately past- 
ed under new management, and promises to be more 
punctual in future. The title is rather an ambitious 
one for a quarterly brochure , containing* on an average, 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pages. The 
talent displayed in the work is, with occasional excep- 
tions, scarcely of the highest enler. It is a fierce and 
uncompromising advocate of the legal principles of Mr 
Bentham, and not always over-nice in the means it 
adopts to bolster up its own cause. The present num- 
ber contains — 1st. An article, purporting to be a review 
of a work of tha celebrated Savigny, but which is, in 
reality, an attack on another author $ — 2d. An article on 
the administration of Justice in the East Indies, cha- 
racterised by that reckless spirit of the sect which seeks 
to remodel all institutions on the most scanty know- 
ledge of their real nature 3d. A review of Cooper's 
Letters on the Court of Chancery, which looks very like 
a retractation of opinions formerly advanced ; — 4th. An 
able article on 44 Fees in courts of inferior jurisdiction in 
Scotland,” well worthy the attention of aU professional 
men ; — 5th. A clever, though somewhat speculative ar- 
ticle, on the Police of the Metropolis 4 — 7th. 44 Dr Red- 
die's observations on Mr Humphreys's Reply, ' which 
are calm and dignified ; — And lastly, A brief abstract 
of statute* passed in the last session of PariiameiM, 
which we recommend to all our fair friends aa an ele- 
gant and amusing companion for the tea table, 


Lift qf John Wickl{f< fc. By the Raw Thomas Mur* 

ray, F.A.S.E* ldmo. Edinburgh* John Boyd. 

1828. 

It is with pleasure wa recommend this little work to 
the attention of our readers, as containing a very ample 
and conriee account of the famous English Reformer. 
Its author, Mr Murray, has laid before us, In a papular 
manner, the history of a man, whom all parties are 
called upon to reverence, as one of the great champions 
for the freedom of the human mind ; and his book may be 
read with advantage, even after the perusal of the more 
elaborate and elegant Life of the same Reformer, by Mr 
Fraser Tytler, published at Edinburgh, 1828. Mr 
Murray igives his reader a very graphic account of 
Wickliffo's birth, parentage, the nature ef hit educa- 
tion, his first appearance at the University of Oxford, 
Ac. ; with a detail of the religious state of England at 
that period, and Wickliffb's proceedings, after he brought 
himself under the cognisance of the Church ef Rome. 
Wo trust that this little volume will be extensively cir- 
culated, among those who are precluded from procuring 
larger and more expensive works, connected with the 
history of the English Proto-Refocmer. 


The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to House 

Painting and other Interior Decorations. By D. R. 

Hay, House Painter, Edinburgh. Second Edition. 

Edinburgh. Daniel Lizars. 1829. 

This is an ingenious and highly useAtl Utile work. 
Honae-peintlng h certainly a very Inferior department 
of the art; but ft is one ft) which offences against good 
taste ef the most glaring and disagreeable kind are every 
day committed. Mr Hay, in laying down fire him- 
self and his fellow-artists a few simple scientific princi- 
ple, by which they may fn future be guided in their 
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arrangement of colours, achieves an object for which he 
deserves the thanks of all those who live in the costly 
and luxurious mansions of* the land. “ The great ad- 
ditional beauty,** be observes in his introduction, “ which 
the harmonious combination of tints has given to the 
most splendid works of art, and the certainty that these 
combinations wfere pointed out by the laws of optics, in- 
duced me' to attempt thiif application to the humble yet 
useful art which 1 profess ; and I have adapted them 
to house-painting, and other decorations, in the same 
manner in which they seem to have been applied in the 
works' of the most eminent artists in all ages.** We are 
glad* that Mr Hay’s book has gone to a second edition, 
and we doubt not that the ability and excellent know- 
ledge of his profession which it displays will meet with 
the retard to which they are well entitled. 

L\fb and Opinions of the celebrated George Buchanan* 

By the author of the “ Lives of Robert Wish art, the 

Regent Moray,” Ac. Edinburgh. John .Lothian. 

1829. a 

Though an unostentatious, this Is a very excellent 
little work, and is evidently the production Of one well 
versed in die history and literature of his country. We 
are pleased' with the discrimination and sound sense dis- 
played in the manner ih which the author treats various 
parts tof Buchanan’s character; and did other matters 
not press upon our attention, we should willingly have 
made some illustrative extracts. A just tribute is paid 
to the exoellencS of the more elaborate Memoirs of 
Buchanan by Dr Irving ; but our authdr differs from 
that gentleman in bia Opinion of Buchmnan*s honesty, 
and, on what we have always been disposed to consider 
the very soundest grounds, is by no means disposed to 
acquit him of moral and literary delinquency in con- 
duct towards Queen Mary, whom he nattered and Wor- 
shipped so long as his pfctron Murray retained her fa- 
vour, and whom be reviled and calumniated as soon as 
the Regent saw proper to raise himself on her downfall. 
Buchanan waa a profound scholar and a very able man ; 
but he was utterly destitute of steady principles either 
in church or state.' This distinction is conscientiously 
pointed out in >the work before us, which is another rea- 
son why- we willingly recommend it to the attention of 
our readers. 

language also well adapted it for conveying, in a lively 
manner, to the mind, the sentiments of the poetry which 
it clothed. It was compounded chiefly of the Latin and 
Greek tongues ; but it had also an admixture of the dia- 
lects which were used in the other parts of France, — in 
Italy, (where the nervous Roman tongue had melted iota 
music,) and in Spain, — from which latter place it had 
also received a sprinkling of the Arabic tongue. The 
Latin gTcatly predominated, however, and hence the 
Provenfale language was termed, la langue Rommine, 
or Romance , or simply Roman?— -from which term, it 
may be remarked, their moat favourite species of com- 
position obtained the name of Romance, explosive of 
its being written in the Romance tongues Dot this , 
beautiful language came afterwards to be but thwdhdect 
of a province, and it has now almost entirely disap- 
peared $ to this day, however, the dialect of the south of 
France (a corruption of the old Roman) is materially 
different from the Flench spoken In all other parts of 
the kingdom. 

Enjoying, thus, the advantages of repose, clfmata, and 
language, poetry was early cultivated m Provence. The 
professors of this art were known by a name now fami- 
liar to all, and the very sound of which awakens roman- 
tic associations. From their faculty of inventing— Is 
talent de trover {trouver) — they were styled u Trova- 
dours,” or (as v and b werp sounded alike) Trobadome. 
The term Trobadour for, as it is now generally spelled. 
Troubadour) was used from the middle of the eleventh 
till towards the end of the fourteenth century, when the 
Troubadours of France, in imitation of their Italian breth- 
ren, assumed the more classical appellation of poets, 
which, as everyone is aware, signifies, like Troubadour, 
one who makes or invents. This term, poet, has been 
generally adopted in modem claiafaal Jaqgpmgss the 
Germans, however, have disdained to borrow a fimrims 
terra, and from their verb dichten, to invent, they call a 
poet, Dichter . 

There is a romantic interest attached to the name of 
a Troubadour ; and he is generally amodated with the 
idea of a minstrel, wandering, with his guitar, from 
castle to castle, and singing rude lays, whose theme was 
love or Palestine. It may lower their interest in tbs 
eyes of some, therefore, to learn that Troubadour signi- 
fies nothing more than poet ; and that, although tome 
of the Troubadours may have indulged erratic prop— i 
ties, and met with romantic adventures, yet they were 
neither dependent on eleemosynary aid, nor peripatetic j 
minstrels, but exactly the same everyday sort of people 
as the poets of our own times. u Souverains, grands 
seigneurs, chevaliers, homines de tout etat, — c*c«t qoe i 
forme la chaine des Trobadours.” 

The compositions of the Troubadours are connneoly 
classified into five divisions ; and out of this limited 
range these etrly poets never ventured— .1. CAasfmi, 
(or songs,) the subject of which was almost universally i 
love. 2. Sirventes , a species of didactic poetry, chiefly 
satirical. 3. Contes, Fabliaux, or Romances, id whka 
some extend to several thousand .verses.* 4. Pasts*- 
relies, or ballads. And, & Tensons, or JeuT-pmrtks, 
which were perhaps more in vogue than any of tbs 
others. These last jure dialogues, where the speakers 
attack and support a certain proposed theme. Each of 
these divisions would form an excellent subject lor amu- 
sing illustration. 

As already remarked, we are apt to imagine that the 
Troubadour always accompanied with bia music the 
verses he had previously composed. This is far from 
being the case ; the Troubadour no mom thought of 
singing his own poems, than does Sir Walter Scott or 

• “Li Roman de la Rose” was left unfinished by its author. 
William de Lorris. who died In lSOOxU then oontafnwt 1M0 
lines. It was, in thebefinnhigaf tbsfbuowtag age, continued by 
JOhn de Maun, who extend td the poem to four Ames its orijCs 
length. f • 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

MORAL * MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

No. 4. 

THE TROUBADOURS. 

M Stchonor et notnendWinis vstftms ttqoe 

Canninibus veniL” Horn. 

The southern parts of France were, in ancient days, 
comprehended under the general name of Pbovence. 
Ita inhabitants, who were almost entirely descendants 
of the old Greek and Roman colonists, never forgot the 
glorious fame of the country of their ancestors, and en- 
deavoured, by their attention to literature, to show that, 
while the other nations were sunk in ignorance, they 
were still worthy the name of Romans. In truth, con- 
trasted with the rest of the world in those dark times, 
Provence appears like a green sonny island in the midst 
of a stormy ocean. 

In a country like Provence, where, in summer, scarce- 
ly even a feathery cloud flits across the sky, and where 
every cooling zephyr breathed df violets, the feelings are 
keenly susceptible of the pleasures which spring from 
natural beauties ; and these are the fountains from which 
poetry takes its rise. The melody of the Provengale 
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Mr Wordsworth. Some poets, in every age, have doubt- I 
less been musical as well as poetical*; and, accordingly, 
a few of the Troubadours occasionally sung their own 
dianpons. But this practice was die reverse of general ; 
and it is cried down In some of the sirventes, as tend- 
ing to degrade the noble calling of a Troubadour. Them 
was an inferior class of men who strolled about the coun- 
try singing verses, but these were strictly denominited 
Jongleurs : they did not compose poetry ; they merely 
adapted to music the verses of the Troubadours. The 
Jongleurs were generally to be found at the banquets of 
the great, whoa, for hire, they sung the poems which 
probably bad been furnished by some Troubadour 
g warn. 

The epithet gentle* which we see so often applied to 
a Troubadour, signified, not that he was tender and 
kind, but that in right of his profession, he was a gen- 
tlemen* and as such, entitled, whatever might be his 
birth, to associate with the noblest seigneur of the land. 
The Troubadours, (like all popular poets,) were every- 
where welcomed as the most delightful of visitors. At 
the courts of the petty princes of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, they were held in the highest consideration. “ 11s 
y trouv&rent la fortune, lea plaieirs, la consideration en- 
core plus flatteuse.” Their arrival was greeted by a 
smile,— their departure followed by a sigh. 

living in a romantic age, and in a country where 
gentle feelings are nursed by a luxurious climate, the 
poet’s favourite theme was naturally love. The first 
care of a Troubadour was to attach himself to a mis- 
tress, whoso charms he might celebrate, of whose love he 
might boast, or whose cruelty he might deplore. It is 
singular, however, that the object of a Troubadour's 
passion was almost always a married woman, and very 
generally the wife wf his host. Historians lament the 
licsu uo us nesa of those times. The male part of the crea- 
tion were certainly by no means over-scrupulous a 
man's morality is at all times a thing of snow ;— but 
woman, even in the age we speak of, possessed that 
thrilling purity which seems to be her peculiar birth- 
right,— that purity, which, enshrined in the female 
breast, entitles her, next to God, to receive the worship 
of sinful man.* In reading the Troubadour poetry, we 
almoct invariably find the author complain of the cruelty 
of hie mistress, who, If she refrained from indignant 
contempt, or mortifying indifference, gave him, at the 
most, but hopeless pity for his love. The Troubadour, 


most, but hopeless pity for his love. The Troubadour, 
however, endured his lady's cruelty, with unpoetical | 
fortitude ; after he had duly lamented his hard fate, he 


generally transferred his affection with his verses to some 
I other quarter. Probably his love was about as ardent 
! as that of more modern Troubadours for their Chloes 
I and Amandas. May it not be suspected that a poet's 
! writings rarely indeed reflect his real feelings ; that in 
truth, a poet is a profound dissimulator, ana takes cre- 
-dit for possessing deep feeling, merely because he is 
able to describe it ? 

Yet there were some whose actions were ha delightful 
unison with our most romantic idea of a Troubadour. 
Such, for example, was Geoffrey Rudel, prince of Bl&ia, 
who, moved by the glowing descriptions which the pil- 
grims stave of the beauty of the Countess of Tripoli (in 


grims gave of the beauty of the Countess of Tripoli (in 
Palestine,) abandoned his principality, took up the cross, 
and sailed over the seat on his pilgrimage oflove;— 


Let the shepherd tune his reed, 
Happy au the summer day, 
While his flocks around him feed. 
And his little children play ; 


I can never smile anin, 
A ship ! a ship ! — I’ll se 


seek thee o'er the main ! 


8o sang poor Rudd. The issue of his adventure may 
hereafter form the subject of a Troubadour story. — C. 


THE 8UTOR OF 8ELKIRK.--A REMARKABLY 

TRUE STORY. 1 

By one of the Authors of the M Odd Volume ,” 4< Tales 
and Legends £c. 

Once upon a time, there lived in Selkirk a shoe- 
maker, by name Rabble Heekspeekle, who was cele- 
brated both for dexterity in his trade, and for some other 
qualifications of a less profitable nature. Rabble was a 
thin, meagre-looking personage, with lank black hair, a 
cadaverous countenance, and a long, flexible, secret- 
smelling nose. In short, he was die Paul Pry of the 
town. Not an old wife in the parish could buy a new 
scarlet rokelay without Rabble knowing within a groat 
of the cost ; the doctor could not dine with the minis- 
ter but Rabbie could tell whether sheep's-head or haggis 
formed thestaple commodity of the repast; and it was even 
said that he was acquainted with the gront of every sow, and 
the cackle of every individual hen, in his neighbourhood : 
but this wants confirmation. His wife, Bridget, endea- 
voured to confine his excursive fancy, and to chain him 
down to his awl, reminding him h was all they had to 
depend on ; but her interference met with exactly that 
degree of attention which husbands usually bestow on 
the advice tendered by their better halves— that is to say, 
Rabbie informed her that she knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, that her understanding required stretching, and 
finally, that If she presumed again to meddle in bis 
affairs, he would be under the disagreeable necessity of 
giving her a top-dressing. 

To secure the necessary Mane for his wucerrhra, 
Rabbie was in the habit of rising to his work long be- 
fore the dawn ; and he was one morning busily engaged 
putting the finishing stitches to a pair of shoes for the 
exciseman, when the door of hie dwelling, which he 
thought was csrefttUy fastened, was suddenly opened, 
and a tall figure, enveloped in a large black aleak, and 
with a broad-brimmed hat drawn over hie brows, stalked 
into the shop. Rabbie stared at his visitor, wondering 
what could have occasioned this eariy call, and wonder- 
ing still more that a stranger should have arrived in the 
town without his knowledge. “ You're early afoot, 
sir,” quoth Rabbie. “ Lucky Wakerife's cock will no 
craw for a good half hour yen” The stranger vouch- 
safed no reply ; but taking up one of the shoes Rabble 
had just finished, deliberately put it on, and took a tun 
through the room to ascertain that it did not pinch his 
extremities. During these operations, Rabbie kept a 
watchful eye on his customer. u He smells awfully o' 
yird,” muttered Rabbie to himeelf; “ ane would be 
ready to swear he had just come ftae the plough-tail.” 
The stranger, who appeared to bo satisfied with the ef- 
fect of the experiment, motioned to Rabbie for the other 
shoe, and pulled out a purse for the purpose of peylng 
for his purchase ; but Rabble's surprise may be con- 
ceived, when, on looking at the purse, be perceived it to 
be spotted with a kind of earthy mould. “ Gudeceke,” 
thought Rabbie, “ this queer man maun hae howkit 
that purse oat o* the ground. I wonder where he got 
it. Some folk say there aw dags o* siller buried near 
this town.” time the stranger bad opened the 

purse, and as he did so, a toad and a beetle foil on the 
ground, and a large worm crawling out wound itself 
round his finger. Babbie's eyes widened ; but the stran- 
ger, with an air of nonchalance, tendered hjm a piece 
of gold, and made signs for the ether shoe. “ It's a 
thing morally impossible," responded Rabbie to this 
mute proposal. “ Mair by token that I hae as good ss 
sworn to the exciseman to h*f them ready by daylight, 
which will no be long o f copying,” (the stranger here 
looked anxiously towards the window,) u and better, I 
tell you, to affront the king himtell, than the exciseman.” 
The stronger gave s loud stamp with his shod foot, but 
Rabbie stuck to his point* offering, however, to have a 
pair ready for his new customer m twenty-four hours , 
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and, m the strong er , justly slough perhaps, reasoned, 
that half a pair of shoes was of as little use as half a 
pair of scissors, he found himself obliged to come to 
terms, and seating himself on Rabbie’s three-legged 
stool, held out his leg to the Sutor, who, kneeling down, 
took the foot of his taciturn customer on his knee, and 
proceeded to measure it. 44 Something o* the splay, I 
think, sir,” said Babble, with a knowing air. No answer. 
“ Where will I bring the shoon to when they’re done ?” 
asked Babbie, anxious to find out the domicile of his 
visitor. “ I will call for them myself before cock-crow, 
ing,” responded the stranger in a very uncommon 
and indescribable tone of voice. 44 Hout, sir/’ quoth 
Rabble, 44 1 canna 1st you hat the trouble o’ coming 
for them voursell ; it will just be a pleasure for me to 
call with them at your house.” — 44 1 have my doubts of 
that,” replied the stranger, in the same peculiar man- 
ner; 44 and at all events, my house would not hold us 
both.”-. 44 It maun be a dooms sma* biggin,” answered 
Babbie ; 44 but noo that I has taen your honour’s mea* 
sure”—. 44 Take your own,” retorted fbe stranger, 
and giving Babbie a touch with his foot that laid him 
prostrate, walked coolly out of the house. 

This sudden overturn of himself and his plans for a 
few momenta discomfited the Sutor, but quickly gather- 
ing up his legs, he rushed to the door, which he reached 
just as Lucky Wakerife’s cock proclaimed the dawn. 
Rabble flew down the street, but all was still ; then ran 
up the street, which was terminated by the churchyard, 
but saw only the moveless tombs looking cold and chill 
under the grey light of a winter morn. Babbie hitched 
his red night.cap off his brow, and scratched his head 
with an air af perplexity. 44 Weel,” h.. muttered, as he 
retraced his steps homeward, 44 he has warred me this 
time, but sorrow take me if I’m no up wi’ him the 
morn 1” 

All day Babbie, to the Inexpressible surprise of his 
wife, remained as constantly on his threK-legged stool as 
if he had been ff irked there by some brother of the craft 
For the space of twenty-four hours, his long nose was 
never seen to throw its shadow across the threshold of 
the door ; and so extraordinary did this event appear, 
that the neighbours, one and all, agreed that it predicted 
some prodigy ; but whether it was to take the shape of 
a comet, which would deluge them all with its fiery tail, 
or whether they were to be swallowed up by aft earth- 
quake, could by no means be settled to the satisfaction 
of the parties concerned. 

Meanwhile, Babbie diligently punned his employ- 
ment, unheeding the concerns of his neighbours. What 
mattered It to him, that Jemty Thrifty’s cow had calved, 
that the minister’s servant, with something in her apron, 
had been seen to go in twice to Lueky Wakerife’s, that 
the laird's dairy-maid had been observed stealing up the 
red loan in the gloaming, that the drum had gone through 
the town announcing that a sheep was to be killed on 
Friday ? — The stranger alone swam before his eyes ; and 
cow, dairy-maid, and drum, kicked the beam. It was 
late in the night when Babbie had accomplished his 
task, and then placing the shoes at Ms bedside, he lay 
down in his clothes, and fell asleep ; but the fear of not 
being sufficiently alert for his new customer, induced 
him to rise a considerable time before daybreak. He 
opened the door and looked into the street, but it was 
still so dark he could scarcely see a yard before his nose ; 
he therefore returned into the house, muttering to him- 
self, 44 What the sorrow can keep him P” when a voice 
at his elbow suddenly said, 44 Where are my shoes ?” 
44 Here, sir,” said Babbie, quite transported with joy ; 
“here they are, right and tight, and mickle joy may ye 
had in wearing them, for it’s better to wear shoon than 
sheets, as the auld saying gangs.” — 44 Perhaps I may wear 
both,” answered the stranger. 44 Gude Safe us,” quoth 
i Babbie, 44 do ye sleep in your shoon ?” The stranger 
I made no answer ; but, laying a piece of gold on the 


table and taking op the shoes, walked out of the home. 
41 Now’s my time,” thought Babbie to him s elf , as be 
slipt after him. 

The stranger paced slowly on, and Rabble carefully 
followed him ; the stranger turned up foe street, and foe 
8utor kept close to his heels. 44 Oosakc, where can he 
be gaun ?” thought Babbie, as he saw the stranger tan 
into the churchyard ; 44 he’s making to that grew in foe 
corner ; now he’s standing still ; now ht’eriteng down « 
Gudesake ! what’s come o’ him ?” Babbie rubbed Ms 
eyes, looked round in all directions, bat lo ! and be- 
hold ! the stranger had vanished. 44 There’s aooo- 
thing no canny about this,” thought the 8otor $ 44 bat 
I’ll mark the place at ony rate;” and Babbie,* after 
thrusting his awl into the grave, hastily returned bane. 

The news soon spread from house to house, and by 
the time the red-faced sun stared down on the town* the 
whole inhabitants were in commotion ; and, after ha- 
ving held sundry consultations. It was resolved, nem. 
eon,, to proceed in a body to the churchyard, and open 
the grave which was suspected of being suspicions. The 
whole population of the Kirk Wynd turned out on this 
service. 8a tors, wives, children, all honied pett-maB 
after Babbie, who led his myrmidons straight to the 
grave at which his mysterious customer had disapp saved, 
and where he found his awl still sticking In the place 
where he bad left it. Immediately all hands went to 
work ; the grave was opened ; the lid was forced off foe 
coffin ; and a corpse was discovered dressed in foe vest- 
menta of the tomb, but with a pair of perfectly MW 
shoes upon its long bony feet. At thfodveadfal debt 
the multitude fled in every direction, Lucky Wekanfr 


peripatetic skeleton. A council was held, and it sui 
agreed that the coflbi should be firmly nailed up and 
committed to the earth. Before doing so. however. 
Babbie proposed denuding bis customer of his shoes, re- 
marking that he had no more need for them than a «A 
had for three wheels. No objections were made to this 
proposal, and Rabble, therefore, quickly coming to ex- 
tremities. whipped them off in a trice. They then drove 
half a hundred tetipeirny nails into the lid of the eoffs, 
and having taken care to cover the grave with pretty 
thick divots, the party returned to their separate places 
of abode. 

Certain qualms of conscience, however, now arose 
in Rabble’s mind as to the propriety of depriving the 
corpse of what had been honestly bought and paid 
for. He could not help allowing, that if the ghost were 
troubled with cold feet, a circumstance by no means im- 
probable, he might naturally wish to remedy the cviL 
But, at the same time, considering that the fret of his 
having made a pair of shoes for s defunct roan would bo 
an everlasting blot on the Heckspeckle escutchttXi, aad 
reflecting also that his customer, being dead in law, could 
not apply tq any court for redress, oar 8a tor manfully 
resolved to abide by the consequences of his deed. 

Next momihg, according to custom, be rose long be- 
fore day, and fell to his work, shouting the old song o t 
the 41 Sutofs of Selkirk ” at the very top of his vtsieu. A 
short time, however, before the dawn, his wife, who was in 
bed in the back room, remarked, that in foe very middle 
of hts favourite verse, his voice fell into a quaver; font 
broke out into a yell of terror; and then she bered a 
noise, as of persons struggling ; and then all m quiet | 
as the grave. The good dame immediately huddled on • 
her clothes, and ran info the shop, where she frond the 
three-legged stool broken in pieces, foe flour strewed | 
with bristles, the door wide open, and Babbie away ! . 
Bridget rushed to the door, and there she immedimeiy i 
discovered the marks of footsteps deeply printed In foie , 
ground. Anxiously tracing them, On — and o n. -and on . -■ I 
what was her horror to find that they terminated in foe 
churchyard, at foe grave* RabMefo cus tom er . The 
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earth round the grave bore traces of having been the 
scene of some fearful struggle, and several locks of lank 
black hair were scattered on the grass. Half distracted, 
she rushed through the town to communicate the dread- 
ful intelligence. A crowd collected, and a cry speedily 
arose, to open the grave. Spades, pickaxes, and mat- 
tocks were quickly put in requisition; the divots were 
removed ; the lid of the coffin was once more torn off, 
and there lay its ghastly tenant, with his shoes replaced 
on his feet, and Rabbie’s red night-cap clutched In his 
right hand l 

The people, in consternation, fled from the church- 
yard f and nothing further has ever transpired to throw 
any additional light on the melancholy fate of the Sutor 
of Selkirk. 


TRADITIONS OP THE CELEBRATED 
MAJOR WEIR. 

By the Author qf the “ Historic* of the Scottish Re* 
hellions ,” $c. 

In one of the most ancient streets of Edinburgh, call- 
ed the West Bow, stands the house formerly inhabited 
by Major Weir, whose name is scarcely more conspicu- 
ous in the Criminal Records of 8eotland, than it is no- 
torious in the mouth of popular tradition. The awfol 
tenement is situated in a small court at the hack of the 
mam street, accessible by a narrow entry leading off* to 
the east, about fifty yards from the top of the Bow.* It 
is a sepulchral-looking fabric, with a peculiarly dejected 
and dismal aspect, as if it were conscious of the bad 
character widen it bears among the neighbouring houses. 


It A l ^o w about one hundred and fifty years since 
Bfajur fNtoy tfi old soldier of the civil war, and the 
bearer of some command in the City Guard of Edin- 
burgh, closed a most puritanical life, bv confessing 
himself a sorcerer, and being burnt accordingly at the 
stake. The scandal in -which this involved the Calvin- 
iatic party, seems to have been met, on their part, by an 
endeavour to throw the whole blame upon the shoulders 
of Satan ; and this conclusion, which was almost justi- 
fied by the mysteriousness and singularity of the case, 
has had the effect of connecting the criminal's name 
unalienably with the demonology of Scotland. 

Sundry strange reminiscences of Major Weir and his 
house are preserved among the old people of Edinburgh, 
and especially by the venerable gossips of the West 
Bow. It is said he derived that singular gift of prayer 
by which he surprised all his acquaintance, ana pro- 
cured so sanctimonious a reputation— from his walking- 
cane. This implement, it appears, the Evil One, from 
whom he procured it, had endowed with the most won- 
derful properties and powers. It not only inspired him 
with prayer, so long as he held it in his hand, but it 
acted in the capacity of a Mercury, in so far as it could 
go an errand or run a message. Many was the time it 
went out to the neighbouring shops for supplies of snuff 
to its master ! and as the fact was well known, the shop- 
keepers of the Bow were not startled at the appearance 
of so strange a customer. Moreover, it often answered 
the door when people came to call upon the Major, and 
ft had not unfrequently been seen running along before 
him, in the capacity of a link-boy, as he walked down 
the Lawnmarket. Of course, when the Major was 
burnt, Ms woodeir lieutenant and valet was carefully 
burnt with him, though it does not appear in the Justi- 
ciary Records that it was included in the indictment, or 
that Lord Dirieton subjected it, ia common with its 
master, to the ceremony of a sentence. 

It is also said fiiat the spot on which the Major was 
burnt, namely, the south-east corner of the esplanade on 


• The top of a i 
Scripture. 





the Castle-hfll, con tinned ever aftef scathed and inca- 
pable of vegetation. But we must beg to suggest the 
possibility of this want of verdure being occasioned by 
the circumstance of the esplanade being a hard gravel- 
walk. We are very unwilling to find scientific reasons 
for last-century miracles— to withdraw the vied from 
beautiful deceptions — or to dispel the halo which fancy 
may have thrown around the incidents of a former day. 
But a regard for truth obliges us to acknowledge^ that 
the same miracle, attributed to the burning-place Of 
Wish art, at St Andrews, may be accounted for in a si- 
milar way— the spot being now occupied by what the 
people thereabouts denominate in somewhat htftndy 
phrase, “ a mussel midden.*’ 

For upwards of a century after Major Weir’s death, 
be continued to be the bug-bear of the Bow, and his 
house remained uninhabited. His apparition was fre- 
quently seen at night, flitting, like a black And silent 
shadow, about the purlieus or that singular street. His 
house, though known to be deserted by every thing hu- 
man, was sometimes observed at midnight to be foil of 
lights, and heard to emit strange sounds, as of dancing, 
howling, and, what is strangest of all, sninning. It was 
believed, too, that every nfeht, when the dock of St 
Giles’s tolled twelve, one of the windows sprung open, 
and the ghoat of a tall woman in white, supposed to be 
the Major’s equally terrible sister, came forward, and 
bent her long figure thrice over the window, her Ihce 
every time touching the wall abodt three feet down, and 
then retired, closing the window after her with an au- 
dible clang. Some people had occasionally seen the 
Major issue from the low close , at the same hoot, mount- 
ed on a bkek horse without a head, and gallop off in a 
whirlwind offlame. Nay, sometimes the whole of the 
inhabitants of the Bow together were roused from their 
sleep at au early hour in foe morning, by the sound as 
of a coach and six, first rattling up the Lawnmarket, 
and then thundering down the Bow, stopping at the 
head of the terrible close for a few minutes, and then 
rattling and thundering back again— being neither more 
nor less than Satan come in one of his best equipages, 
to take home again to hell the ghosts of the lu^jor and 
his sister, after they had spent a night’s leave of absence 
in their terrestrial dwelling. In support of these be- 
liefs, circumstances, of course, were not a wan dog. One 
or two venerable men of the Bow, who had, perhaps, on 
the night of the 7th of September, seventeen hundred 
and thirty-six, popped their night-capped heads out of 
their windows, and seen Captain Porteoua hurried down 
their street to execution, were pointed out by children 
as having actually witnessed some of the dreadful doings 
alluded to. One worthy, in particular, declared that 
he had often seen coaches parading up and down the 
Bow at midnight, drawn by six black horses without 
heads, and driven by a coachman of the most hideous 
appearance, whose flaming eyes, placed at an immense 
distance from each other, in his forehead, as they gleam- 
ed through the darkness resembled nothing so much as 
the night-lamps of a modern vehicle. 

About forty years ago, when the shades of superstition 
began universally to give way in Scotland, Major Weir’s 
house came to be regarded with lest terror by the neigh- 
bours, and an attempt was made by the proprietor to find a 
person who would be bold enough to inhabit it. Such 
a person was procured in William Patullo, a poor man 
of dissipated habits, who, having been at one time a sol. 
dkr and a traveller, had come to disregard in a great 
measure the superstitions of his native country, and was 
now glad to possess a bouse upon the low terms offered 
by the landlord, at whatever risk. Upon it being known 
in the town, that Major Weir’s house was about to be 
re-inhabited, a great deal of curiosity was felt by people of 
all ranks as to the result of the experiment ; for there 
was scarcely a native of the city, who had not felt since 
his boyhood, an intense interest in all ’that concerned 
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that awful fabric, and yat remembered die numerous 
terrible stories which he had heard told respecting it. 
!Even before entering upon his hazardous undertaking, 
William Patullo was looked upon with a flattering sort 
of interest— an interest similar to that which we feel re- 
specting a culprit under sentence of death, a man about 
to be married, or a regiment on the march to attire con- 
flict. It was the hop* of many, that ho wild be the 
means of retrieving a valuable poaeeaaion farm the do- 
minion of darkness. Bui Satan soon let them know that 
he does not ever tamely relinquish the outposts of his 
kingdom. 

On the very first evening after Patullo and hia tjmw 
had taken up their abode in the house, a circumstance 
took place, which effectually deterred them and all 
others from ever again inhabiting it. About one in the 
morning, as the worthy couple Were lying awake in their 
bed, not unconscious of a considerable degree of fear,— 
a dim uncertain light proceeding farm the gathered em- 
bers of their fire, and all being silent around them.— 
they suddenly taw a form like that of a calf, but with- 
out the head, come through the lower panel of the door, 
and enter the room : a spectre more horrible, or more 
spectre-like conduct, could scarcely have been conceived. 
The phantom immediately came forward to the bed, and 
setting its forefeet upon the stock, looked steadfastly in 
all its awful headlessness at the unfortunate pair, who 
were of course almost ready to die with fright ; when it 
had contemplated them thus for a few minutes, to their 
great relief it at length took away its intolerable person, 
and, slowly retiring, gradually vanished from their sight. 
As might be expected, they deserted the house next 
morning ; and from that time forward, no other attempt 
was ever made to embank this part of the world of light 
from the aggressions of the world of darkness. 

It may appear strange that any thing like supersti- 
tion should exist in Edinburgh, where, in the words of 
the poeV— 

— ■Justice from her native skies 

High wields her balance and her rod, 

. And Learning, with his eagle eye s, 

Seeks Science in her coy abode ; 
but, when we inform the reader that such beliefs are 
only cherished among a very humble or very old-fashion- 
ed class of people, this surprise will vanish. The truth 
is, that Edinburgh is at present two cities — two cities 
not less differing in appearance than in the character of 
their various inhabitants. The fine gentlemen, who 
daily exhibit their foreign dresses and manners on 
Princes* Street, have no idea of a race of people who 
roost in the tali houses.of the Lawnmarket and the West 
Bov, and retain about them many of the primitive 
erodes of life, and habits of thought, that flourished 
among their grandfathers. Such people, however, cer- 
tainly still exist ; and in some of the sequestered clotes 
and backcourts of the Old Town, there may at this very 
day be found specimens of people well entitled td the 
designation “ prisca gens mortalium.*' Edinburgh is 
in fact two towns more ways than one. It contains an 
upper and an under town,— the one a sort of thorough- 
fare for the children of business and fashion, the other 
a den of retreat for the poor, the diseased and the igno- | 
rant. The one is like the gay surface of the summer 
sea, covered with numerous vehicles of commerce and 
pleasure ; while the other resembles the region below the 
surface, whose dreary wilds are peopled only by the 
wrecks of such gay barks, and by creatures of incon- 
ceivable ugliness and surpassing horror. In short, “ the 
march of intellect” proceeds along the South Bridge, 
without ever once thinking of the Cowgate. 

Such being the state of matters, it will no longer 
seem incredible that legendary superstition should exist 
in Auld Reekie. In the course of our experience we 
have met with many houses which have the credit of 
being haunted. There is one at this day in Buchanan*s 

Court, Lawnmarket. ip the same land in which the ce- i 
lebratod Editor of tne Edinburgh Review, fat saw the 
light. It is a flat, and has been shut qpliafatime im- 
memorial. The story goes, that one nq^jHhpepon- - 
tions were making for a sapper part aofaMifag mo- 
curved which obliged the farraBy, as mTT wlfflkt 
sembled guests to retire with precipitation, sad feck up 
the house. Prom that night to this, it boa never once 
been opened, nor was any of thefurntane ■ ilinliswp ! 

the very gooee which was undcigofay the prose of 
being loasftsd at the time of the itneilfn! Mmmqig 
still at the fire ! No one knows to whom the boose fa 
longs ; no one ever enquires after it $ no one living ever 
saw the inaide of it; it is a condemned house! There is 
something peculiarly dreadful about a house under these • 
circumstances. What sights of horror might present 
themselves, if it were entered. Satfcn is the vltimvs 
haeres of all such unclaimed property. 

Besides the numberless old bouses in Edinburgh that 
are haunted, there are many endowed with the ^simple 
credit of having been the scenes of murders and suicides. 
Some we have met with, containing rooms which bad 
particular names commemorative of such events, and 
these names, handed down ts they had been from one 
generation to another, usually suggested the remem- 
brance of some dignified Scottish families, probably the 
former tenants of the houses. We remember, moreover, , 
once hearing an aged citizen talk of a common stair in 
the Lawnmarket, which was supposed to be haunted by 
the ghost of a gentleman who had been mysteriously 
killed, about a century ago, in open day-light, aa he was 
ascending to his own house. We regret not being able 
to point out the precise scene of 90 singular an incident, 
or to discover the name of the sufferer ; and cm only 
mention, in addition, that the affahrwn called to mind 
by old people, on the similar occasion of the jmxrder of 
Begbie. The closed bouse in Mary Kln^H Close, (fa 
hind the Royal Exchange,) is believed by some to how 
met with that fate fbr a very fearful reason. The fa ' 
habitants at a very remote period were, it is said, com- 
pelled to abandon it by mp supernatural » »« | 

which took place in it, on the very first night after they 
had made it their residence. At midnight, as the good maa 1 
sitting with his wife by the fire, reading his Bible, 
and intending immediately to go to bed, a* 
dimness which suddenly fell upon his light caused 1dm 1 
to raise his eyes from the book, lie looked at the 
candle, and saw it was burning blue. Tenor took pos- 
session of his frame. He turned away his eyes from 
the ghastly object ; but the cure was worse than the 
disease. Directly before him, and apparently not two 
yards off, he saw the head as of a dead persoa, tooting 
him straight in the face. There was nothing but a 
head, though that seemed to occupy the precise situation 
in regard to the floor which it might have done had it i 
been supported by a body of the ordinary stature. The • 
man and his wife fainted with terror. On awaking 
darkness pervaded the room. Presently the door open* 1 
ed, and in came a hand holding a candle. This came | 
and stood — that is, the body supposed to be attached to ! 
the hand stood— beside the table, whilst the teri^&d 
pair saw two or three couples of feet skip along rise 1 
floor as if dancing. The scene lasted a short time, , 
but vanished quite away upon the man saihersog 
strength to invoke the protection of Heaven. The bouse 
was of course abandoned, and remained ever afterwards 
shut up. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. i 

AN EARTHQUAKE. 1 

By Henry G. BHL 

— ' Twas day,— and yet there came ao light. 

Or only such as madsnpvre ksrriMi # j 
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The desolation that before’ was hid 
Io the black abroad of darkneas.— The red son, 
Bk>od-«tain*d and dim, look’don the fallen city 
Like an affrighted murderer on the cone 
Mangled beneath his foot.— The work is done !— 

Silence is in the streets !— 

Fanes, domes, and spires, lie crumbled on the ground ; 

Hovels are tost on palaces ; and gold 

Shines upon heaps of dost and s cat tere d stones. 

The voice of man is o’er; his might is erush’d 
Like a bruised reed ; the labours of his hand 
Are strew’d as leaves before a tempest. Mark 
Where his rich temples lie ! and see ! 

As the gaunt earthquake, with his giant stride, 

Again goes staggering by, how, roaring, fall 
His everlasting pyramids, and mock. 

In reeking loneliness, the pride that called 
Their feebleness eternal. 

The silent multitude, in breathless awe, 

Stand on the shore of the mute, sullen sea, — 

A dense dark mass, and fear is on their souls, 

Like an o’erhanging cloud. Their lips are white 
As the salt foam, and quivering in. despair 
They gaze, bat speak not. In tbe wither’d heart, 

The half-form’d prayer dies. The grey-hair’d man. 
Mad with the misery that death has wrought. 

Thinks of his murder’d children, and blasphemes 
The God he worshipp’d in his youth. The child 
Looks on his mother, and, perplex’d to see 
Her depth of agony, forgets to weep.— 

The very ocean aaama to share with them 
Their toogurless terror, and is hush’d as death*— 

Yet hark !— far off there comes the hollow sound 
Of rushing waves.- Nearer and louder !— Lo ! 

The waters have arisen, and instinct 

With a strange life, ne&Hng no winds to guide, 

An sweeping on in their wild majesty I 
Arm’d with the voice of thunder when it leaps 
Among the monntain chasms, see ! they come !— 

Bat louder, wilder, and more terrible. 

The bursting shriek of that lost multitude 
Along the barren sands !— Up— up to heaven ! 

Shaking the Almighty’s throne, that dread sound rose,— 
That last unearthly Miserere 1 - — Hush !— 

The billows are upon them.— They have pass'd 
Forever and forever from the earth ;— 

The lordly element has won its prey. 

And howling proudly holds its reckless course. 


Robbing the downy joys of its w arm nest. 

And flinging silence o’er its native grove,— 

Purest ! be not a dove. ‘ 

“ Even as a rock,”— 

No, my most faithful ! be not as a node ; 

It hates the waves that girdle it, and stands 
Stem as an -outlaw'd captain of brigands, 

Heedless alike.of fortune's smile or shook,— 
Changeless! he not a rode. 

“ Even as thyself”— 

My soul’s best idol ! be but as thyself ;— 

Brighter than star, and fairer than the flower ; 
Purer than dove, and in thy spirit’s dower 
Steadier than rock ; yes, dearest ! be thyself— 
Thyself— only thyself. 

SONG. 

AH ! LOVE IT IS A FLEETING FLOWS*. 
Bp the Editor of the Inverness Courier. 
An ! Love it is a fleeting flower, 

That charms but whan it’s new; 

And they wha deepest fed its power, 

Maun still the sairest rue. 

I’ve travdl’d far for ae kind look, 

I’ve tint my rest for smiles ; 

Bat wiser grown, nae mair I’ll brook 
The thrall of woman’s wiles. 

O ! dear as showers to April buds, 

Or sunshine to the day, 

Wert thou to me in Langholm woods, 

My bonny winsome May ; 

Rich gems to deck thy braided hair 
I brought frae the deep green sea ; 

And scented a* thy chamber fair 
Wi* the odours of Arable. 

But my lowly suit thou spurn’st, proud maid ; 

An’ the heart I fain wad bring, 

Sae I sit beneath the willow shade 
Frae mom till night, an’ sing,— 

Ah ! Love it is a fleeting flower, 

That charms bat whan its new, 

And they wha deepest fed its power, 

Maun still the sairest rue. 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


TO EGERIA. 

By Henry G. BeU. 

44 Even as a star,”— 

No, dearest ! be not to me as a star ; 

’Tb oae of millions— and the hurrying cloud 
Oft wraps the glimmering splendour in its shroud ; 
Morn pales its lustre, and it shines afar,— 

Dearest! be not a star. 

44 Even as a flower,”— 

No, loveliest ! be not to me as a flower ; 

The uncertain sun calls forth its odorous breath ; 
The sweeter perfume gives the speedier death— 

The tport and victim of a summer hour,— 

Loveliest ! be not a flower. 

“ Even as a dove,”— 

No, purest! be not to me as a dove ;— 

The spoiler oft intrudes upon its rest, 


Mr R. Chambers is at present engaged upou two mors Re- 
bellious, the history of which will occupy sn early volume of 
Constable's Miscellany. The first of the two narratives refers to 
the brief but brilliant career of the famous Dundee in 1689, which 
Mr Chambers himself, we understand, characterises as apptoach- 
lng nearer in interest to the insurrection of 1745, than' any other 
transaction of the kind, which he has yet had to record. Theaeeond 
narrative embraces the unlucky enterprise of 1715, and com- 
pletes, with his four former volumes, a series of historiettes re- 
garding the attempts of the Cavaliers and Jacobites of Scotland, 
inbehalf of the House of Stuart, from the first opporitkm to them 
by the Covenanters in 1657. down to the extinction of their hopes 
in 1745.— This industrious and graphic write is now on the point 
of publishing his voluminous collection of the Legendary Poetry 
of Scotland, which we had the pleasure of announdag a few 
months ago, and which wa are inclined to believe will be the best 
collection extant. 

A History of the most Remarkable Conspiracies, connected 
with British History, during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, by John Par ke r Lawson, M.A., the learned and 
able author of “ The Life and Timet of Archbishop Land," to in 
preparation for Constable’s MtoceUany, in one volume. This week 
will contain, we understand, amidst other in terstfag matter, Ac- 
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oounts of the Assassination of Jamas L end 11L of the 

Reid of Ruth yea, end the Cowrie Conspiracy, the Gunpowder 
Plot, end the Famous Ryehouse Plot. 

Memoirs of the celebrated Lady Famhawc, Wife of the Right 
Hon. Sir Richard Fanthewe, Bert. Ambassador from Charles XL 
to the Court of Madrid, ere about to appear. 

A work U annou nc ed under the title of Letters from Turkey, 
Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, toy R. R. Madden, Esq. The au- 
thor, who is a physician, has been sojourning for four yean in 
these countries, and was enabled, by virtue of hie irnfiiWsi. to 
••certain the actual state of Turfcfch society, manners, and cus- 
toms, and to furnish more accurate information than has ever ap- 
peared on the subject During Ms travels in the East, he visited 
the sites of Troy, Mem ph is, Thebes, and Jenuakm, and other 
interesting tufas 

A copy of Burke's Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetcy of 
the United Kingdom has just reached us. The work, in point of 
accuracy and extent of information, surpasses any that has yet 
appeared, being compiled (fan the eonmmnlcations of the nobi- 
lity, and containing the Baronetcies of Scotland and Ireland, to- 
gether with various new' and important additions. 

A History of the late Catholio Association of Ireland, Atom its 
institution in 1760, to its final dissolution in 1829, by a member 
of that body; to which are added the opinions of a distinguished 
Traveller on the actual state. of Ireland, and eo~ths Elections of 
England, will appear in a few days. 

Mr Horace Smith, the author of BramUctye House, Zillah, 
Ac., has a new novel fa c on si d erable forwardness, to be called 
“ The New Forest.* 

The author of Hungarian Tales Is about to publish Romances 
of Real Life, in three volumes. 

The second volume of Mr Athsrstooc's Poem, the Siege of Ni- 
neveh, is on the eve of publication. 

The Rivingtons announce a volume of an interesting nature, 
to be called The German Pulpit, being a collection of sermons by 
the most eminent modern divines of Germany t selected and 
translated by the Rev. R. Baker. 

The King of Bavaria has published h volume of Poems at Mu- 
nich, the profits of which are devoted to an institution for the 
blind. 

Mary Queen of Soots, and other Poems, by John Heoeage Jes- 
•6, Esq., will appear in a fow days. 

Lxcturksom Dramatic Portrt. — J ames Sheridan Knowles, 
Esq., author of Virginias, Ac., has hews Invited to London, and 
reveral of the principal to w ns fa England, to deliver a Course of 
Lectures on a subject to which fow men living can do greater 
justice— Dramatic Poetry.* We understand he is about to com- 
xnenqehis tour immediately, in the course of which he will pro- 
bably visit Ireland.' We believe he wUl remain a short time at 
Dumfries first, on his way to England; and it is not unlikely that 
he may be in Edinburgh in the course of next autumn. What 
gives a peculiar and striking interest to Mr Knowles’ Lectures, 
are his powers as an elo c u t ionist. His readings and recitations arc 
animated and beautjfel fa the extreme. 

Mr Ford's Collbction*— W e have pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the very curious collection of told and 
rare books, and some interesting and valuable portr ai t s , which 
have been recently brought to Edinburgh for private exhibition 
and sain by Mr Ford. ' We have gone over the collection more 
than ooce, and though ■nail, have found in it many things which 
wt canid net easily have met with elsewhere. 

New Muanv— Mr Finlay Duo, whose fine taste and musical 
acquis iti ons are so well known In Edinburgh, has recently pub- 
lished two songs, both of which p a w ns much merit. They are 
called, <• The Mad Maiden's Song," an<L“ The Bonnie Lad than 
for awa* ;" the melody of each is very sweet and flowing. 

Mr Wilcox's Concert.— This concert was very Judiciously 
eanduotad, and was pleasantly varied by the Introduction of some 
fine old English madrigals. “ The Golden See,” a vary spirited 
composition, by the Authoress of " Aloyse," was sung with much 
taste by Mia TunsteU, and is likely to become a popular favour- 
ites 

Mn Mon rat's Coxsbrt.— We observe that this spleodid vio- 
linist is to give a conceit in the As s embl y Rooms on Tuesday. He 
is to be assisted by the Misses Patou, and Mias Invenrity, who is 
ow this occasion to make her first public appearance, and of whose 
musical talents very favourable reports have reached us. She is 
a grand-niece, we are Informed, of Robert Fergusson, the Scot- j 
tbhpoet, whom she is said to resemble very muoh in countenance. 
She is eely sixteen ; but if what we have heard of the power of 
her voice, the fire of her manner, and the brilliancy of her execu- 
tion, be correct, she must be a wonderful girl of her age. 

1 Fancy Daaaiaa.— For evening dress, some slap-up coves have 


appeared fa coats of mad coloured brown, with anff witi 
kerseymere vests, in small grease spot patterns, embroidered at the 
edge with tobacco juice or heavy wet; the tights made snail or 
large, and of any thing you can serew out of the stitch; a check 
shirt, without sleeves. This is thane pins utim of swell toM*F- 
Any sort of coat you can grab is also much fa favour i nma i 
these coats have d— d greasy collars. At balls, the waistcoats are 
of .all sorts which the Fancy cribs of Field lane, and Monmouth i 
stree t , can fornish ; bat those that fit are most fashi cn aMx 
The ephemeral reign of waistcoats with straight ooBus Is fast 
declining, foom Constant wane. The new waistcoats, wttdt an fa 
high vogue with those who have good flash-bags, are cut my 
skimping over the craw, and are liked by the snips, because they 
consume less stuff: besides, they are more lively and r rmihtrnf 
with the airy example of Dusty Bob, and other models of elegance. , 
For dreu-baUs, the most approved costume consists of short kick- , 
seys, opeamt the knees, red garters, and striped worsted meek- 1 
togs; a yellow logic, k la Ned Stockman, a white castor, false . 
collar of foolscap, which meets the lug, mustechfae of Day and 
Martin's japan, or horse-hair. Sometimes vesta have buttons of ! 
different patterns ; but livery buttons should be avoided. Many ! 
of the canine blades take their tykes to public asmaMta* with , 
bran squeezes round their throttles ; the tail shaved. Greengro- 
cers ornament their hinder quarters with a c ar rot, stuck a law** 

1 got and foascb Carpenters prefer a two-foot rule ; snobs a peg- 
ging-awl ; and tailors a thimhle, placed gracefully over tbs mJh 
joint from the vertebrae. 

Theatrical Gossip.— Poole has produced a sucoesafol faros at 
Drury Lane, entitled, " My Wife ! What Wife r-“ King Leu' 
has been revived at the same Theatre: Young, Leery— Miss FtdL j 
lips, Cordelia.— At Covent Garden, " The Maid of Judtak,” and | 
" Home, sweet Home," continue a sucatMful eereeb— The French | 
Theatre goes well on ; and Elhston is making the Surrey pay.— j 
The Italian Opera seems a more doubtful speculation.— On Thee- i 
day last, there was a performance at Covent Garden in aM af a 
fond for raising a monument to the memory of Charles NMk. 
Many of his best songs were sung in flue style ; and, in. the musi- 
cal afterpiece of “ The Padlock,” Hiss Patou and Madams Yeu j 
tris conjoined their powers — the latter amusing the Londoners ; 
with the exhibition of a wooden leg, incidental to the pert of 1 
beamier, which she sustained.—'* O'Danoghue end Ida WUte ! 
Horse,” a melo-dmnatic spectacle for Easter Is preparing at Drury | 
Lane.— “The Provok'd Husband” havfag been very a ueces Hal at 
this last Theatre^ is to be revived at Covest Garden, and wiB be 
strongly east Lord and Lady Toumly, Charles Kemble and Mia i 
Chester ; Richard and Min Jenny, Keeley and Mbs Nelson ; Str j 
Francis Wronghead and Mr Manly, Fawcett and Warde. The 1 
play wiTTbe beautifully performed.— MAdame Catalan! is in Debfia. I 
—Miss Smithson is fa Holland, astonishing the Dutch* hot she 
is speedily to visit Loodom— Charles Kemble, who takas bis bene- 
fit here to-night, has not been drawing above three good homes I 
in the week. He is to be succeeded, on Monday, by Miss F. H. 
Kelly. It would have been much better had they beau hero to < 
gather* A new piece was prod u ced on Thursday night, etikd, 

“ The King and the Caari^ltw—sneoemfolln I nmtan, fate went 
off father heavily hero A Miss Clarke is expected to make far 
debut soon, with the view of filling Miss Noel's tine of parts. 
Sous Ferrous ^ 

Weekly List of Performances. 

April 4— April TO. ' 

Sat. Bold 8t rokefor a Wyt, % High tgfe Below Stairs. 

Mow. Macbeth, If Falls qf Clyde. 

Tuxs. Beaux Stratagem, if Catharine and PHrmeMo, 

Wkd. King Henry IF. g Falls (f Clyde. 

Thur. Provok'd Husband, Sf King and Csor. j 

Fri. Mountaineers, Sf Do. I 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A. L. Bt" df Glasgow writes temperately and weB ; rod fas 
author of the article fa question may perhaps profit by hh opi- 
nions. — " F.” of Dundee has our thanks; we shall beglad^to bur 
from him again ; we think he succeeds bed fa the sentimental 
mood, judging by the commencement of his cnnunwucatioa- 
" A Friend” has not changed our opinion on the sufacct he writes 
about. When “ G. Barbour” next honours us with a letter, we 
shall be obliged by his paying the postage. 

There are some good lines fa " Nature, an Allegory;* M, « 
a whole, it is impetfeet.— We regret that " The Chieftains of 
Morven,” the lines on " Hope,” to “ Misfortune,” to “ Spring," 
and the Stanzas by “D.-L. B.,” will not anti us. 

“Cato,” to whom weowe an apology* will psttffosfaflnf • 
packet at our Publishers’ new. 
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the theory advanced by Humboldt, that the twelve signs 
are not Abe original Zodiac, but are derived from a more | 
ancient system of the lunar mansions in use in Central . 
Asia. Mr Upham’a work establishes the truth of this 
theory. The solar zodiac, which the Budhists have 
also, is proved to have been the result of a more advan- 
ced state of knowledge, and to have been derived from 
the far more ancient and original lunar zodiac. We 
thus see that astrology, which owes its existence to the 
mixture of superstition and curiosity implanted in our 
nature, is, in truth, the parent of astronomy, which is 
science purged from superstition by more accurate inform- 
ation. But this discovery leads to still further results ; 
—it shows an affinity existing in the rites and practices j 
of countries the most remote from each other, and be- j 
tween which we should not otherwise have been able to | 
trace any sort of connexion. We more particularly al- 
lude at present to the very striking and singular analo- 
gies which may now be perceived to subsist in the com- 
putation of time and zodiacal signs between the Tartar 
Budhists of Northern Asia and the Aztech and Toltech 
tribes of America. It has long been disputed whether 
it was possible to prove that the tribes of Asia and j 
America had ever communicated with each other ; but 
if we find several arbitrary zodiacal signs the same in 
both countries, the question must certainly be considered 
as decided. That the astronomical arrangements and 
divisions of modem Europe should very closely resemble 
those of Budhisro is less wonderful, for it was compara- 
tively easy for the science to find its way into Egypt, 
and thence it spread by Greece over all the West. It 
is of importance, however, to observe the very slight ad- 
ditions which have been effected in this department of 
knowledge to the discoveries that were made by the Bud- 
hists thousands of years ago. 

Budhism, as it now exists, is a reformed creed ; and, 
as we have already remarked, is believed to be founded 
on tbe ruins of Paganism. Gaudmo, the fourth Budha, 
did not approve of the doctrines which had been pro- 
mulgated or acquiesced in by the Budhas who preceded 
him 5 and though he could not extirpate them, he al- 
tered some, did away with others, and took the remainder 
into copartnership. Original Paganism seems to have 
been little else than a system of demon-worship, and a 
belief in planetary influences. This, indeed, is gene- 
rally the foundation of all barbarous religions men 
deify their hopes and fears, and attach superhuman 
powers to objects, with whose nature they are unac- 

a uainted. Climate, habits, and modes of life, modify 
je creed ; which will thus be found to vary from that of 
other savage tribes in some of its details, but to preserve 
a close resemblance in all its leading features. Gaud- 
ma, however, in reforming Budhism, had not merely to 
contend with Pagans, but with a more determined and 
formidable sect— the Brahmins. The question has been 
often agitated, whether Brahminism or Budhism is the 
most ancient system^ and it is a question which, many 
centuries ago, occasioned the most devastating wars in 
India. The result has been that, at this day, the two 
systems divide the East. In Central India, Brahmin- 
ism maintains the superiority; whilst, in the Indian 
Isles and all the ultra-Gangetic continent, Budhism is 
supreme. The truth seems to be, that both creeds are 
modifications of pure Paganism ; and it is of little con- 
sequence which sprang up first The Brahmins calcu- 
late the antiquity of the world ; the Budhists do not 
believe in creation : The Brahmins eat of no animal ; 
the Budhists eat of all except nine, of which the ox is 
the principal : The supreme deity of the Brahmins is 
Vishnu, and the remote periods at which he visits the 
earth they term Avatars; the supreme deities of the 
, Budhists are their five Budhas, of which only four have 
yet made their appearance. The great connecting link 
between the two systems is the belief tney both inculcate 
In transmigration, of which we shall say a few words. 


The doctrine of metempsychosis is the very essence 
and groundwork of Budhism. It is not a mere fanci- 
ful theory, but a moral system, which teaches that tools 
must atone by penances in inferior forms for sins com- 
mitted in any present stage of existence, and that it is 
onlv after they have occupied the bodies of men or ani- 
mals, more or less degraded, that they can finally be 
fitted for Nirwana, or the slate of Budha. There being 
no Supreme Being, no great directing Mind, in the Bud- 
hist creed, the system of metempsychosis was the only 
other plausible method by* which a scheme of rewards 
and punishments could be introduced, without which 
no religion could ever be popular or useful. Budhism 
Inculcates, that Gaudma transmigrated through file 
whole circle of the creation, through all the existences 
of land, sea, and air, and that he lived in every station 
of human life. This took him three thousand yean to 
accomplish $ but if his faithful followers obey his com- 
mands, they may very speedily transmigrate into the 
Dewa Loka, or Lower Heavens, where they will gradually 
rise in the scale of existences fill they reach Nirwana, or 
final bliss. In the book of the Jutakas, or the five hun- 
dred and fifty incarnations of Budha, a complete history 
is given of nis births among the different classes of 
beings, and the substance of his intercourse with them, 
for the purpose of illustrating three of the chief traits of 
his character— purity, compassion, and wisdom. The 
book was originally written in Palee, and afterwards 
translated into Sinhalese ; a pictorial illustration accom- 
panies each narrative ; and the work altogether, judging 
by the specimens of it furnished by Mr ITpham, must 
be one of the most remarkable which fire East pos- 
sesses. 

The Budhist’s belief in a series of hells, or abodes 
for condemned demons and mortals, where the most 
horrible torments are inflicted, adds great additional 
weight to the doctrine of metempsychosis. These pu- 
nishments, as we have already remarked, are not sup- 
posed to be awarded by any moral governor or creator ; 
for the Budhas perform no other function than that of 
exhortation and preaching, but they are believed to have 
been made necessary by the immutable laws of fate from 
all eternity. The oath administered to a Budhist, in 
legal proceedings, is strikingly illustrative of this part 
of the religious opinions of the people. It is in these 
words: 

u If 1 have not seen, yet shall say that I have seen ; 
if I shall say that I know that which I do not know, 
then mAy I be thus punished : Should innumerable de- 
scents of the Deity happen for the regeneration and sal- 
vation of mankind, may my erring and migrating soul 
be found beyond the pale of their mercy 1 Wherever I ! 
go, may I be encompassed with dangers, and not escape | 
from them, whether arising from murderers, robbers, 4 
spirits of the earth, of wood, of water, or of air, or from I 
all divinities who adore Budha, or from the Gods of the 
four elements, and all other spirits ! May blood flow 
out of evenLpore of my body, that my crime may be 
made manifest to the world 1 May all or any of these 
evils overtake me within three days, or may I never stir 
from the spot on which I now stand, or may tbe Isl- 
sani, or lath of the sky s (lightning,) cut me in two, so 
that I may be exposed to the derision of the people ! 
Or, if I should be walking abroad, may I be torn in 
pieces by either of the four supematuTally endowed lions, 
or destroyed by venomous herbs, or poisonous makes ! 
If in the waters of the river or ocean, may supernatural i 
crocodiles, or great fishes, devour me, or may the winds 
and waves overwhelm me ; or may the dread of such 
evils keep me, during life, a prisoner at home, estranged 
from every pleasure ; or may I be afflicted by the in- 
tolerable oppressions of my superiors ; or map as plague 
cause my death ; after which, may I be precipitated mto < 
hell, there to go through innumerable stages of torture. 
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amongst which, may I be condemned to carry water orer 
the flaming regions, in open wicker baskets, to assuage 
the heat felt by Than Wetsuwan, when he enters the 
infernal hall of justice; and thereafter may I fall into 
the lowest pit of hell ; or, if these miseries should not 
ensue, may I, after death, migrate into the body of a 
slave, and suffer all the hardships and pain attending 
the wont state of such a being, during a period of years 
measured by the sand of four seas ; or may I animate 
the body of an animal or beast during five hundred gene- 
rations, or be bom an Hermaphrodite five hundred 
times, or endure in the body of a deaf, dumb, houseless 
beggar, every species of disease, during the same number 
of generations, and then may 1 be hurried to Narak, or 
hell, and there be crucified by Phria-Yam, one of the 
kings of hell !” 

The Budhist doctrine teaches that there are eight 
large'hells, which, however, are only probationary states, 
where mortals are purified by fire, and which seem to 
have suggested the idea of their Tartarus, Hades, and 
Orcus, to the Greeks and Romans. The hells are sup- 
posed to be under the earth, and rendered invisible to 
our eyes by the shell or crust of the terraqueous globe. 
But Nirwana, the place of bliss, as well as the Dewa 
Loka, or Lower Heavens, are situated in the starry 
sphere. 

Did space and time permit, we would willingly ac- 
company Mr Upham into some farther details upon this 
interesting subject, which he has so ably and laboriously 
illustrated. We might give some account of the singu- 
lar notions entertained by the Budhists of the earth, and 
the atmospheric regions ; we might describe the inhabit- 
ants of the Dewa Loka, or Six Heavens, supplying, as 
they do, with their multitude of Dives, Peris, fairies, 
enchanters, giants, and oracular birds, all the materials 
of Arabian fable ; we might look into many parts of 
their religious ritual, such as the feasts of the Nats, the 
Festival of the Gods, the poisoned toast, and the ine- 
briating tree, in which we might discover the more re- 
condite parts of the Eleusini/tn mysteries ; we might 
trace, in the superstitions connected with the hells, the 
Bali, and the Demons, much of the machinery of Dante, 
and not a little of the creed of our own Teutonic ances- 
tors, who, coining from the Euxine, imported Budhism 
along with them. But we must bring our remarks to 
a close, after expressing our full sense of the many dif- 
ficulties Mr Upham must have encountered and over- 
come, before he was able to produce so splendid a work, 
on a subject so far out of the beaten track. We are 
well aware of the labour and perseverance requisite to 
dive into the hidden stores of Indian literature ; and in 
all the Palee manuscripts relating to Budhism, we know 
that the writers purposely wrap up their meaning, and 
are more wl^Upg to mystify and mislead, than to give 
any distinct information. We cannot, therefore, but 
observe, with surprise, the very lucid manner in which 
Mr Upham nas arranged his materials, and the distinct 
way in which he brings a thousand scattered facts to 
bear upon the point in question. The coloured litho- 
graphic prints which the volume contains are themselves 
of very great value. The originals have been presented 
to the London Asiatic Society, and are considered the 
oldest and only examples extant of the ancient mode of 
teaching by pictures. Few publishers can do greater 
justice to a work than Ackermann, when he is so dis- 
posed ; and, from the splendid style In which the pre- 
sent has been got up, we do not wonder to learn that U 
has cost not less than L.1400. We believe the im- 
pression has been limited to 250 copies, and it will 
therefore be much leu widely circulated, than the in- 
teresting nature of its contents deserves. It must, how- 
ever, of course find its way into all the great libraries ; 
and we are glad to perceive, by a Prospectus now be- 
fore us, dial Mr Uphaxn is diligently proceeding with 


hit Oriental researches, and is engaged in editing the 
three sacred and historical books of Ceylon, comprising 
all the authentic annals of Budhism, drawn from sources 
to which none but Budhists themselves could have ac- 
cess. 


Trait* of Travel ; or Tale* of Men and Citie r. By 

the author of u High-Ways and By-Ways.” 3 vols. 

London. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

Mft G rattan's abilities as a novelist are not greatly 
above the ordinary currency of the day. He writes in 
a light pleasant style, and his stories are agreeable enough 
to read on a rainy afternoon, when one does not exactly 
know what to do with oneself. But they will never set 
the Thames on fire, nor even, we suspect, make the 
author's fortune. The worknow before us is not an im- 
provement on his “ High-Ways and By-Ways ;** it has 
too much of a made-up air, as if the writer had been 
more anxious to fill a book than to increase his reputa- 
tion. It bears, in many parts, evident marks of baste 
and carelessness ; and these are hardly redeemed by the 
fire and brilliancy of the remainder. Besides, we do 
not think that Mr Grattan has adopted the most popu- 
lar style and plan for fictitious narrative. He assumes 
the character of a walking gentleman, and seems more 
desirous to recount his own personal adventures than to 
supply his readers with an interesting series of tales. 
This is injudicious ; and, at all events, the idea was ex- 
hausted in his “ High-Ways and By-ways.” The no- 
vel-reading public must either have fish or flesh. They 
don't want half-and-half works, where the author is en- 
tirely lost sight of in one page, and starts up again, 
prosy and egotistical, in the next. They do not like 
to be thus cheated out of a good love-story, full of tears, 
and duels, and hard-hearted papas and mammas. Mr 
Grattan may be one of the most charming little men in 
existence ; but there is nothing particularly romantic in 
his walking through lanes in Normandy, or taking cross 
cuts in Belgium, going Into hedge alehouses, and meet- 
ing with queer postilions and blowsy dairy-maids. A 
book in three volumes should be made of sterner stuff 
than this ; for really there is a good deal of flummery, 
and not a great deal of substance, in the “ Traits of 
Travel.” 

The work consists of a number of Tales and Sketches, 
to which it is impossible for us to allude individually, 
and we therefore have preferred giving a general opinion 
on the whole. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we mean to deny to Mr Grattan the praise unquestion- 
ably due to him. He is not a very profound or power- 
ful writer ; but he has many good qualities, which ought 
not to go unrewarded. He has a neat flowing style, 
considerable facility of description, a fair portion of Irish 
enthusiasm, a gentle vein of sentimentalism, a tolerably 
acute perception of character, and some humour, which, 
though it never inundates, flows on in a quiet, pleasant 
stream. In short, Mr Grattan has few faults ; and all 
that he wants to make him a more eminent man is a 
more decided and original genius. We had marked se- 
veral passages for quotation, but must limit ourselves 
to one, the spirit of which our readers will be able to 
enjoy, though detached from the Tale in which it oc- 
curs. We shall entitle it 

A seems BELOW m TAIL*. 

a Very soon after the soup had been removed, and the 
housekeeper's operations had commenced in solid ear- 
nest, ana while 1 was in the act of addressing a sen- 
tence of civility to the interesting girl beside me, I felt 
something gently touch the point of one of my feet with 
a very light pressure. I did not pay any attention to it 
at first, and on a repetition of the touch, I concluded 
that a cat was passing to and fro under the table. Af- 
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ter a very short interval, however, it came again ; and 
;here was something so intelligible in the feel of the 
thing, and in the language it spoke, that I thought 
mere animal agency could not alone have caused it 
The fact of the case came across my mind with a 
quickness and dearness that showed, as I thought, a 
considerable aptitude on my part I was convinced, in 
a moment, that the sallow-visaged doctor was sending 
his long legs on an embassy from the other side of the 
table, and that his grisly foot believed itself in the act 
of making a very tender impression on the instep of my 
beautiful neighbour. My determination was instantly 
formed to encourage the doctor’s error, to personate, 
with the point of my foot, the moiety of one of those no 
doubt delicate ones for which it was mistaken, and to 
amuse myself by observing those secret workings of the 
doctor’s sole, which I thought, if properly managed by 
me, would be likdy to display themselves in his coun- 
tenance. 

“ In pursuance of this freak, the consequences of which 
I little foresaw, as my readers will believe when they 
learn them, I quietly slipped my foot out of its shoe, 
the better to counterfeit feminine delicacy ; and advan- 
cing it softly towards that oi the doctor, which had re- 
treated after his last attempt, I gently touched the tip 
of his great toe with mine. While I did so, 1 turned 
again towards the lady on whom I was committing this 
personal forgery, and, though saying a few words to her, 

I marked, by a single glance, the effect of my first step 
in this underfoot affair. The doctor’s look had been 
louring and disappointed ; but no sooner did he feel 
the timid touch which I essayed, than a frightful ex- 
pression of delight showed itself on his face. An odious 
streakiness overspread his cheeks, the livid veins of his 
temples swelled almost to bursting, his lip quivered with 
a convulsive tremor, and his glowering eyes seemed to 
float in bile. The look of sickening softness, which he 
rolled across the table, was enough to infect the delicate 
things it passed over, like the poison-blast that desolates 
the garden of Araby. 

“ I was utterly disgusted with the fellow ; but 1 did not 
the less amuse myself with him. For full half an hour, 

I played him as an angler plays a salmon, forward and 
backward, from one side to the other ; sometimes luring 
him on, then letting him retreat ; now suffering his foot 
gently to press mine, then giving his a squeeze on the 
I most sensitive and corny part ; and, on these occasions, 
I could mark on his Ups the anguish which he was, 
ragrtyrlikef enduring so bravely. At last I got quite 
tired of my sport, and began to hate the wretch, as his 
glances at the passive object of his gallantries seemed to 
give her credit for a sympathy with his overtures, of 
which she was wholly innocent. He at last looked so 
atrociously amorous, that I could keep my temper no 
longer; but, slipping my foot again into my shoe, I 
waited for his next approach, and drawing back my leg 
an instant to take forcible aim, I darted it forward with 
amazing accuracy, and just caught his advancing shin- 
bone on the edge of my square-toed shoe. The pain he 
suffered must have been intolerable, for he smacked his 
knee against the table with a force that caused it to dart 
up like a spring-board, and made a matelotte of eels, 
which was beside him, bound, as though they had just 
been popped into the frying-pan. Several bottles and 
glasses were upset and broken, and the whole of the 
sensitive assemblage looked affrighted. The victim of 
my vengeance writhed with pain ; and I, with all the 
hypocrisy I could put on,, looked penitence personified, 
ana apologised, expressing my fears that I had kicked 
him instead of a dog or cat which I supposed to have 
been at my foot. 4 I beg a thousand pardons,* said I, 
in conclusion. 4 

Ui Au contraire , Monsieur, e'est mot,* exclaimed 
he, bowing down to the table-cloth with perfect polite- 
ness, and I was quite satisfied. But if l was, or even 


gratified with his discomfiture and suffering, the feeling 
was soon changed to one of a very different kind. No 
sooner were the staring eyes of the party taken off his 
face, which I, however, continued slyly to observe, than 
I perceived him to dart one look at my lovely neighbour, 
of such a mixed and horrible kind, that I felt myself 
bodily to shrink from it. He either meant to reproach 
her for her insensibility to his suffering, or for a com- 
plicity in the injury done him. Heaven knows what! 
But so deadly a look of anger, hatred, and revenge, I 
certainly never witnessed. During the. remainder of the 
repast, he sat sullen and silent.”— P. 96-101. 

To such of our readers as wish for a longer sample of 
these volumes, we recommend the sketch called, 44 A 
Bone to pick, a tale of Irish Revenge,” and the story of 
44 Laura Permegia,” which is very sweetly and prettily 
told. 44 The Maison de Sante” contains some graphic 
writing; but it is a painful and disagreeable subject. 
The whole of the third volume we consider heavy. 


The Practice of Cookery , adapted to the Business of 

Everyday Life . By Mrs Dalgairns, Edinburgh. 

CadeU and Co. 1829. 

This is by far the most complete, and truly practi- 
cal work, which has yet appeared upon this subject. It 
contains 1434 Receipts, and the Index alone occupies 
twenty-five pages. Mrs Dalgairns is not one of those 
imaginative and flowery preceptors, who think it neces- 
sary to call in the aid of fiction and fine writing, to give 
an interest to the engrossing and important matters of 
which she treats. She proceeds to business at onoe ; 
and from her title-page, to her 44 Printed by BaDan- 
tyne and Co.” at the foot of page 528, she never for a 
moment turns either to the right or to the left ; but, de- 
voted to the metier she professes, prides herself on be- 
ing totus in illo. Her book will be found an infallible 
Cook’s Companion, and a treasure of great price to the 
mistress of a family. It is stuffed choke-full of the 
roost important gastronomical information ; and, like a 
well-fed turkey, or juvenescent pig, it has swelled out 
under the fostering care of Mrs Dalgairns, till it hss 
actually become fat and dumpy ; reminding us of an 
alderman we once knew, five feet high by four broad, — 
a very incarnation of aU the good things of this life. 
There are 25 Chapters, in the course of which we are 
treated, among many others, to 95 receipts for soups, 
115 for fish, 70 for beef, 60 for veal, 31 for pork, 41 
for poultry, 14 for curries, 104 for gravies, sauces, Ac., 
66 for vegetables, 263 for puddings, pies, and tarts, 134 
for creams, custards, Ac., 100 for cakes, Ac., 82 for 
preserves, 61 for domestic wines, 15 for the dairy, and 
88 miscellaneous. Then we have remarks besides on 
the poultry -yard, brewing, the kitchen garden, bees, 
pigs, Ac. The highly-judicious principles upon Which 
the book has been composed are thus stated in the Pre- 
face 44 The chief requisites in a work of this kind 
are, first, the intrinsic excellence of the precepts it con- 
tains ; next, their economical adaptation to the habits 
and tastes of the majority of its readers ; and, lastly, 
such a distinct arrangement of the various pans, that no 
difficulty can arise in searching for what is wanted, nor 
any ambiguity in the meaning of the directions when 
found.” We are farther assured, that every receipt has 
been actually tried, either by the author, or by persons 
whose accuracy in the various manipulations could be 
safely relied upon. With so many arguments in its 
favour, we cannot doubt that the 44 Practice of Cook- 
ery” will soon find its way into a wide and useful cir- 
culation. For our own part, we have in an impressive 
manner presented our cook with a copy, solemnly de- 
claring, that if an ill-dressed dish ever again appear 
upon our table, the punishment shall be instant dis- 
missal. 
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A Memoir of Barbara Ewing . By her Husband, 

Grerille Ewings Glasgow. George Gallic. 1829. 

It is with considerable reluctance that we notice this 
volume ; and, had wit not promised to speak of every 
work of any consequence that issues from the Scottish 
press, we should certainly have passed it over in silence. 
We believe it to have been written with proper inten- 
tions $ but we can say little either for the good taste or 
delicacy of feeling which led to itsfpublication. The 
late Mrs Ewing, in every sense of tne word, belonged 
to private life, and, we doubt not, possessed virtues 
which endeared her to her friends, and her domestic 
circle. Why this veil should be orawn aside after her 
death, and an account of her birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation, habits, and dispositions, be written by her hus- 
band , and sold for three-and-six pence, we confess our- 
selves at a loss to discover. We do not like this trum- 
peting of the dead ; and far less do we like it, coming 
from the Reverend Greville Ewing. It seems to us, that 
a widowed husband should feel that there was some- 
thing too sacred in his grief to have it made a common 
topic of conversation at every tea-table and gossiping 
visit. We may be wrong, (for Mr Ewing has more ex- 
perience in these matters than we have,) but if a “ Me- 
moir *’ of his third wife was to be written, we do not 
think that he was the person who should have done it 
We pass over the literary and religious merits of the 
volume, though we think there is much to object to in 
the insinuations and attacks it contains against the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland ; and we forbear to en- 
quire whether it is of much importance for the public 
to know that Mrs Ewing “ was blest with a pious nurse, 
who, being a widow, continued with her during the 
whole of her childhood,'* — or that, when she lived in 
die vicinity of Auldkirk, 44 she procured visits from itine- 
rant and congregational preachers,*' — or that it was 44 a 
mutual comfort to her and her husband that, during 
their married life, they were seldom separated, though 
she never grudgtgl his absence when it was occasioned by 
calls of evangelical duty,” — or that u she zealously en- 
gaged in a sale of ladies* work in Glasgow, in aid of 
the funds of the Glasgow City Mission, and superin- 
tended one of the tables at that sale — we pass over 
these things, and content ourselves with expressing a 
hope, that, if this book turns out a good speculation, 
Mr Ewing will also give to the world the 44 Memoirs ’* 
of two other ladies, who must have been equally dear to 
him, and both of whom, no less than the lady to whom 
be dedicates the present volume, he is u soon to meet in 
a deathless world.’* 


The Westminster Review, No. XX. April 1829. 

London. Printed for the Proprietors. Edinburgh. 

William Tait. 

The Monthly Magazine, No. XL • April 1829. 

London. Whittaker. 

This is a good Number of the Westminster Review, 
as Reviews go, in these degenerate days. Be it recol- 
lected, that, though steering clear ourselves of all poli- 
tical bias, we, nevertheless,' assume the privilege of ad- 
miring talent wherever we meet with it — 44 from Indus 
to the Pole** — no matter under what garb it may ap- 
pear. We think Shiel and O’Connell two of the cle- 
verest men which the clever country of Ireland has pro- 
duced ; but we are not on that account prepared to deny 
that Lord Eldon is a great statesman, or that the author of 
44 The Breaking-in on the Constitution,'' in Blackwood's 
Magazine, is ah able writer. . We are perhaps disposed 
to believe the Hamiltonian system a system of humbug ; 
but, at the same time, we should never desire to see a 
better article in the Edinburgh Review, than that of the 


Rev. Sydney Smith in defence of it. We can enjoy the 
ingenuity of Mr Combe, and a few more of the phreno- 
logists, and, nevertheless, we can smile to see Phreno- 
logy knocked on the head by Sir William Hamilton, 
Mr Jeffrey, or any other worthy antagonist So we can 
take up the Westminster Review just as if it were the 
Quarterly, and the Quarterly just as if it were the West- 
minster ; and we can be as much pleased with Mr Bow- 
ring as we are with Mr Lockhart, provided they both 
support their own theories and opinions with an equal 
share of intellectual acumen. 

The first article in the present Number of the West- 
minster is an elaborate review of Sir Walter Scott’s 
" Tales of a Grandfather.” The writer enters into a 
minute investigation of Sir Walter’s sentiments regard- 
ing the House of Stuart, and endeavours to convict him 
of many inaccuracies and fallacies. This is a point 
which has been long mooted, and will never be settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties. There is one objection, 
however, made to the 44 Tales,”’ which we ventured to 
state some months ago, and which, we are not displea- 
sed to see, is completely coincided in by the* present 
Reviewer. “ An historical work,” he observes, 4< com- 
posed for the instruction of youth, should, above all 
things, be careful to point out what is commendable, , 
and what reprehensible, in the actions recorded. The 
work, in this respect, flails far short of the character of 
a good instrument of education. Censure and com- 
mendation are often not dealt out at all, or are not ade- 
quately explicit ; and sympathy is wanting with the in- 
terests, the characters, and the principles, with which it 
is for the good of mankind that every man should sym- 
pathize.” This, we suspect, is the great and leading 
blemish of all Sir Walter’s controversial writings, or 
rather of those writings which should have been contro- 
versial, but which are not so. 

The second article is a long one in defence of the 
Hamiltonian system. That mis system, which pro- 
fesses to do to much, has made so little progress, is one 
of the chief arguments against it, and one which speaks 
more powerfully than the most laboured disquisition 
ever written. — The third article is an amusing piece of 
gossip and light reading, concerning the Court of Na- 
poleon, condensed from three or four French works on 
the subject.— The fourth is a political puff of a novel 
called 44 The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and the author is christened by no less a title than the 
44 Hibernian Sir Walter Scott**— The fifth is a short 
essay on Banking, taking the Letters of Malachi M ala- 
growth er for its text. We plead guilty to not having 
read it— The sixth is an overhawling of an article in 
No. XCVI. of the Edinburgh Review, which, it is 
maintained, under a show of defence, was an invidious 
attack ou Mr Bentham — the magnus Apollo of the 
Westminster Review. We shall leave the gentlemen 
to fight out their own quarrel— The seventh article is a 
laborious and important one on the abuse* existing in 
many of the public offices in which the Public Records 
of the country are preserved, and au account of the 
manner in which those abuses operate to retard histori- 
cal research, and to impede the course of justice.— The 
eighth article is a flippant and very inconclusive one, 
(although the author writes as if he were an oracle of 
the first magnitude,) on the important subject of Dry Rot. 
—The ninth is a tolerably unintelligible account of a 
very unintelligible hook, 44 The Misfortunes of Elphin.” 
—The tenth is a clever exposure of the absurdities of 
the Disabilities and Privations affecting the Jews in 
England— The remaining articles, all of which are in- 
teresting, are upon the Law of Literary Property and 
Patents,— the Newspaper Press of London, — Poor 
Humphrey's Calendar, — the Expeditions to the North 
Pole,— the system of Political Police in France,— and 
the Case of the Forty-Shilling Freeholders. There is 
thus a great variety of subjects discussed ; and, on the 
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whole, an exceedingly creditable display of talent in the 
Twentieth Number of the Westminster Ref lew. 

The Monthly Magazine is one of the stanchest period- 
ic&ls in the metropolis for the glorious Constitution of 
1688, pnd has, like old Eldon, battled to the very last 
gasp. The present Number contains, among other 
tilings, a short bnt bitter attack on the Cabinet, a dozen 
members of which the Monthly could see “ kicked out,” 
(to use its own words,) without the slightest compunc- 
tion. On poor Peel they are particularly severe ; they 
say,— 44 Our hearts shrink at the mention of the apos- 
tate. Scorn has no word deep enough for the emotion 
which his very name stirs in us. He is undone $ if he 
were to live for a thousand years, he can never wash 
away the name his apostacy has earned to him. The 
best thing for him to do, is to fly from public life, and 
make his peace with Heaven ; for, by his country, he 
will be called the Apostate during his existence, and it 
will be the only title on his nave !” 

Doctors differ, and so do Magazines and politicians. 
Mr Peel, we doubt not, is an honourable man,— 

“ So are they all, all honourable men.” 

As a carious fact connected with this Magazine, we may 
mention, that the Printers, Publishers, Proprietors, 
Editors, Ac., sent a petition to Parliament against all 
concessions to our Roman Catholic brethren. The 
Monthly, in its Original Tales and Sketches, comes 
nearer Blackwood than any other Magazine we know. 
Their 44 Affairs in General” are sometimes very good, 
and the Review department is conducted, on the wholes 
with spirit and impartiality. 


Hub's Brittih Drama, Edinburgh. Stirling and 
Kenney. 1829. 

Thx 3 is a neat and correct edition, now in the course 
of being published, of the most popular acted dramas. 
It was originally projected by the individual whose name 
it bears, and from whom it was purchased some time 
since, by Messrs Stirling & Kenney, who rightly calcu- 
lated upon its speedily superseding other more spurious 
editions. They employed, aa their editor, Mr Hialop, 
who, till recently, was editor of one of the Edinburgh 
weekly newspapers, and whose acquaintance with dra- 
matic matters and judicious criticisms on the stage, well 
fitted him for the task. Thirteen numbers have already 
made their appearance, and others are to follow in quick 
succession. To each play are affixed iC Remarks ” by 
the editor— brief, sententious, and spirited — describing 
the character of the play, with a short account of its au- 
thor, and of any remarkable incidents which may have 
occurred during its representation. An engraved front- 
ispiece is also given to each number ; but, although this 
is a very common practice, it is not one of which we can 
at all approve. The frontispiece to a play that is sold 
for so low a price aa sixpence, must always be of the 
most inferior description. So far from bringing any 
1 particular scene more vividly before us, it merely spoils 
the pleasure which our imagination might have enjoyed, 
if left to picture for itself the personal appearance of the 
characters. In taking up the numbers before us at ran- 
dom, we find that Juliet has a snub nose of the most 
awkward description,— that Richard III. is evidently 
labouring under a severe attack of colic,— that Justice 
Woodcock is a caricature of the Laird of Cock pen, —and 
that Captain Macheath is an uglier and more dissipated- 
looking rascal than either Burke or Hare. When we 
bind the work into volumes, we shall most assuredly 
teat out the embellishments ; for we do not choose to 
have our conceptions of the immortal creations of poetry 
thus vulgarised. We may remark, that this is the only 
edition of the theatre that contains oar popular national 
dramas, which, we understand, have been carefully col- 


lated from the Edinburgh prompt-books. On the whole, 
we can safely recommend die work to all those persona 
who like to get for a sixpence that for which they would 
elsewhere pay several shillings. 


The Bock of Health ; a Compendium of Domestic 
Medicine , deduced from the experience of the most 
eminent modem Practitioners. London. Vizetelly, 
Branston, & Co. 1829. 

Dm AaxsT&oxa has said, that “ It would be highly 
advantageous to the public, and likewise to the best 
part of the medical profession, if the predispositions and 
occasions of disease were made a portion of the educa- 
tion of every gentleman.” We are inclined to agree 
with the Doctor ; and are even disposed to go a step 
farther, and to think, with the celebrated Howard, that 
it would, in most cases, be best were every man to be 
his own physician. He would commit blunders, to be 
sure, now and then ; but he would never have to swal- 
low a whole materia medics, or go through a course of 
operations, that make the flesh creep but to think o& 
Here is a plain sensible book, called 44 The Book of 
Health,” containing simple remedies for all known dis- 
eases, which any body, with a head larger than a pin, 
may understand at once, and have the immediate satis- 
faction of curing himself, without being a guinea out 
of pocket. We do not know the price of the u Book of 
Health but it cannot exceed five shillings ; and the 
first time we are afflicted with apoplexy, asthma, catarrh, 
diabetis, dropsy, inflammation, jaundice, palsy, rheu- 
matism, syncope, typhus, vertigo, or any of the other 
44 ills that flesh is heir to,” we intend trying whether, 
with its assistance, we may not save the doctor's fee. If 
we die, the Edinburgh Literary Journal must inevi- 
tably stop, and the reputation of the 44 Book of Health” 
will be ruined ; but this is a frightful consummation, 
which we do not anticipate. 


The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. VoL I. 

Part I. The Menageries — Quadrupeds , described 

and drawn from Living Subjects. London. Charles 

Knight. April. 1829* 

This is another of those cheap and useful works 
which at present swarm throughout the country. It ia 
published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge^— a very praisewor- 
thy and excellent institution, ranking among its mem- 
bers Henry Brougham, Lord John Russell, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Henry Hallam, Francis Jeffrey, Captain 
Basil Hall, and many other eminent literary and scien- 
tific characters. The part now before us is .very hand- 
somely printed, of the size and shape of an elegant pocket 
volume, which will extend to upwards of four hundred 
pages, and will sell for four shillings. It contains a num- 
ber of engravings, executed with much spirit and fidelity ; 
and the interesting subject to which it relates is treated of 
in a popular and pleasing style. We understand that two 
other volumes are in preparation, one of which is to be 
entitled, 44 The Love of Knowledge overcoming the 
Difficulties of its Pursuit; illustrated by Notices of 
celebrated Persons;” and die other, 44 A History and 
Description of Substances used in the Arts.” A Part 
is to be published every month ; and if it proceeds aa it 
has commenced, we wish the work all success. 


The Dublin Juvenile Magazine ; or Literary and 
Religious Miscellany. No. I. April 1828. Dub- 
lin. William Curry, Jun. A Co. 

This is a neatly printed, and very engaging-looking 
little work. It la adapted for all classes, but designed 
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more especially for the youthful part of the Irish popu- 
lation. It combines literary amusement with religious 
instruction ; and, without being particularly brilliant, is 
pleasing and judicious. Political allusions are avoided, 
and there is nothing violent or unchristian in the tone of 
its contents. We should think it will meet with a fair 
share of encouragement, especially in the sister Isle. 


SCIENCE. 


THE FORMATION AND HISTORY OF THR BARTH. 

A New Syttem cf Geology, in which the Great Revo* 
lutione qf the Earth and Animated Nature , are re* 
conciled at once to Modem Science and Sacred 
Hietoty . By Andrew Ure, M.D. P.R.S. Professor 
of Physics and Lecturer on Chemistry in the Ander. 
sonian University. London. Longman & Co* 1829* 
Pp. 621. 

The principle of curiosity in man is the origin of all 
that he knows beyond the truths of Revelation. And, 
while it could never have discovered these, its judicious 
exercise builds around his faith ramparts that resist the in- 
sidious encroachments of a scepticism, which assumes that I 
portion of wisdom’s attributes, that consists in doubt- I 
ing, without being able to nurture the noblest of its cha- j 
racteristics — Belief. It thus repels, too, the more painful 
and pitiable hesitations and fears, which most readily 
infect minds whose fineness of temperament exposes 
them to the alternations of confidence and despair. 
Curiosit y, or a desire to know, is the parent of belief in 
Natu ral -a nd the builder of the firmest bulwarks 
around Revealed Religion. It has soared sunward,—, 
counted the stars of the firmament— extended to us the 
boundaries of creation— calculated the density of other 
planets — and measured that of our own. The meanest 
thing that crawls examines with its earliest developed 
instinct, the habitation where it is placed. Man has 
meditated on the structure of his— the Earth— since the 
honr that he became, in virtue of his capacity of intelli- 
gence, its master. The first root he extracted from its 
surface, the first grave he dug in its bosom, served to 
show him the diversified nature of the component parts 
of that floor upon which he stood ; and the convulsions 
which it suffered, unveiled its deeper mysteries, and call- 
ed forth his profounder thoughts. What was wonder, is 
now science ; what was simple observation, is now Geo- 
loot. This is the appropriate term which is attached 
to the study and knowledge of the nature of the earth, 
and the revolutions which its crust has undergone. It 
is not easy to magnify the importance, the dignity, or 
the striking and engrossing nature of investigations, 
which have for their aim a right understanding in re- 
gard to these objects, involving, as the conclusions de- 
ducible from them do, considerations of overwhelming 
moment— questions of long-agitated curiosity— and col- 
lateral points whose immediate practical utility is only 
secondary to their universal and enduring interest. Some 
of the most gigantic miods that have ever adorned the 
world, have been devoted to their elucidation. The 
process has been a slow, but, in being so, it has also been 
a philosophical one. For nearly the last century, it has 
been conducted in the right way : it has been induc- 
tively pursued. Facts and observations have been ac- 
cumulated, till the archives of science are full of truths 
in relation to it. The time for generalization has at 
length arrived. The harvest has been for some time 
ready for the sickle. Scattered ears have been gathered, 
whose ripeness may have been too much presumed upon 
—hut a labourer, armed, and robust, and ready for the 
toil, has now descended into the field, and we pro cee d 
to show how admirably he has achieved his glorious 
I but gigantic task. We hall the publication of tms book 


as friends to philosophy and to religion— we exult in it 
as Scotsmen. The production of such a work is an era 
in the history of science, if to use with effect the ac- 
cumulations of previous observers be to imprint great 
truths in the history of intelligence. This will perhaps 
be called extravagant praise. At least it is not niggard- 
ly. We avouch it to be disinterested. We proceed to 
prove that it is deserved. 

The title is, in one sense, a happy and expressive one ; 
but in another, it is not. As a system of Geology sim- 
ply, it is too sober and excellent to be new, in the sense 
ordinarily attached to that term, since it proceeds upon 
known and indubitable data, and not on novel specula- 
tion. But, as a masterly exposition of the formation 
and history of the shell of our globe, embracing an 
account of the causes and progress of its revolutions, 
to illustrate which, every light which every science 
collateral to geology can affonl has been brought, and 
collected into a series of mutually reflecting foci, and 
as proceeding from a desire to lay before the world 
a view of certain intrinsic sources of change in the con- 
stitution of the earth, which seem to have escaped the 
observation of philosophers, but which appear to be de- 
ducible from modem physical and geological discovery, 
and a wish to lead popular students of philosophy, to 
the moral and religious uses of their knowledge,— it is, 
indeed, entitled to the credit of the term new, in its 
best and truest sense. 

Fittingly commencing with an Introductory review of 
the opinions which have been entertained on the forma- 
tion and revolutions of the Earth, from the time that 
the physical cosmogony of Greece consisted of little 
more than metaphysical speculations, the prelimi- 
nary coup d'ctil rapidly proceeds from the age of the 
sophists to the little less crude speculations of Dr Hut- 
ton and his disciples, and at once boldly and distinctly 
states the author's own creed, founded on results “ eli- 
minated from the physical researches of the present vo- 
lume, displaying the primary developements of the ma- 
terial system, and the great revolutions of the earth, in 
such surprising harmony with the master touches of 
the Hebrew prophet, as to constitute— In his opinion— in- 
contestable evidence of his being endued with a know- 
ledge more than human ; for he has indicated a style 
and sequence of natural phenomena, gainsaid or dis- 
owned by all human learning, till the profound and no- 
vel investigations of these latter days, have unveiled 
their truth.” Such being his basis of, and animus to in- 
vestigation, he fitly remarks, that the rhapsodies of fa- 
naticism, and the bigoted subjugation of science to cer- 
tain figurative expressions in Scripture, are alike to be 
shonned. Revelation was certainly not imparted to 
mankind, for the purpose of instructing them in any 
principles of philosophy, which reason can explore. 
When the phenomena of nature are described, it is al- 
ways in popular language, corresponding to the infor- 
mations of sense. Thus the sacred writers, in common 
with practical astronomers of every age, speak of the 
sun and stars as rising, setting, ana moving, in the fir- 
moment, yet neither our astronomers, nor the Scriptures, | 
are thereby supposed to pronounce a judgment on the 
actual motion or repose of these luminaries. In rela- 
tion to geology, guch a truly philosophical method of 
investigation is here of recent date, however much men 
have speculated regarding cosmogony since the earliest 
ages. It can scarcely be traced farther back than the 
appearance of Mr Smith's Mineralogical Map of Eng- 
land, and the foundation of the Geological Society of 
London. 

After the eloquent, but necessarily discursive intro- 
duction, we come to a systematic arrangement of the 
most precise kind t the work being separated into three 
great divisions, or books— the first of which treats of 
the Primordial World, commencing with the general 
forms qf matter, light, the atmosphere, and the primi- 
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tive structure of the terraqueous globe. In it we find 
that matter can assume but three distinct form* — the 
t solid, the liquid, and the gaseous ; and these depend 
| upon the relation between attractive and . repulsive 
^powers. Intermediate or transitive forms are possible, 
but not of importance in this enquiry. The attractive 
force is that, which, under various modifications, gives ori- 
gin to cohesion, gravitation, &c. Had it reigned alone in 
the terrestrial system, every thing would have been con- 
densed into a motionless mass, in which water and air 
would have been as fixed as the solid rock. This, there- 
fore, is the natural condition into which the attractive par- 
ticles of matter spontaneously tend to come, and at which 
they do arrive, unless counteracted by the divellent force, 
called caloric or heat. Light and heat are the same ; 
if light consist in certain vibratory affections of an elas- 
tic ethereous medium, so must heat. Dr Young be- 
lieves that they may occur to us in two predicaments, 
the vibratory or permanent, and the undulatory or trans- 
ient state. Newton was of the same opinion. That heat 
consists in such vibrations, seems to be demonstrated by 
a fine experiment made long ago, by Sir H. Davy ; in 
which two pieces of ice were converted into water, by 
their mutual attrition, in an atmosphere at the freezing 
temperature. We may hence understand why both heat 
and light come to possess analogies with sound. Thus 
a magnetic steel bar, set a-ringing for some time, will be 
deprived of its magnetism as perfectly as if it had been 
heated red hot ; and a charged electrical jar may be dis- 
charged equally by heat and by causing it to sound like 
a musical glass. Between heat and light, so intimate a , 
relationship subsists, that they must be conceived as two 
modifications of the same fundamental agency. Thus, 
if any substance, evpn a stone, water, or air, be heated 
to a sufficient degree, it becomes luminous. 

These positions are then brought to bear upon the 
original formation and solidity of the globe; for when 
first the calorific energy was made to actuate the body 
of the earth, a mighty change would ensue. The cen- 
tral mass composed, most probably, of the metallic 
bases of the earths and alkalis, as volcanic phenomena 
seem to attest, would fuse ; the exterior parts would oxi- 
dise into the crust of mineral strata, and the outermost 
coat of all, the fixed ice, would melt into the movable 
waters. Thus, if a mass of basalt be exposed to a high 
temperature, it will melt into a liquid glass, which, 
quickly coded, remains a transparent and uniform vi- 
treous body. Now, if this body be heated again for 
some time, but so moderately as not even to nave its 
substance softened, it will become throughout its whole 
interior a congeries of regular crystals. 

The infusion of this quickening energy seems dis- 
tinctly indicated by the inspired historian of the earth. 
“ In the beginning, God created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters .” This last 
idea, has been, perhaps, more truly rendered by Milton, 
in the expression, “ dove-like sate brooding on the vast 
abyss, and made it pregnant.” In this sublime con- 
ception, thus finely paraphrased, may we not, asks the 
author, recognise the impregnation of the torpid sphere, 
with elementary fire, that principle of all material acti- 
vity ? That onr globe existed for long ages in a chaotic 
state, is ingeniously confuted ; and the question is asked, 
u Why build a mansion in the wilderness of space, long 
ere tenants are prepared to occupy it ?” That it is no 
more than 6000 years old is confidently asserted, and 
that it assumed its primordial form within die period 
stated in Holy Writ, is ably argued. 

The second chapter is “ On Light,” and is a mas- 
terpiece of profound investigation ; leading irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion, that had Moses written the re- 
cord of creation, from the informations of sense or Egyp- 
tian learning, he would not haVe placed the creation of 


light three days prior to the creation of the ran, moon, 
and stars. When, however, In the progress of research, 
we come to discover that Moses has described events in 
their just order of sequence, an order, which reason 
could never suggest to him, and which has lain con- 
cealed till our own days, even from the philosopher, we 
are then forced to conclude, that he was inspired with a 
knowledge truly divine. “ Philosophy,” says Frederick 
Schlegel, “ when studied superficially, leads to unbelief 
and atheism ; but when properly understood, is sure to 
produce veneration for God, and to render faith in him 
the ruling principle of our life.” These investigations 
are conclusive as to the undulatory theory of light, which 
is confirmed by the phenomenon of the dark bands pro- 
duced in the beautiful experiment of the beam of light 
reflected from two mirrors slightly inclined to each other, 
and which seems of itself to be quite decisive against 
the emission of material particles from luminous bodies, 
for it is impossible that the accumulation and conden- 
sation of such particles, or that light added to light, 
should produce darkness. Yet such is the fret; for by 
an experiment made in Dr Ure*s presence at Paris, it 
was proved, that on causing the fringes produced by the 
interference of two beams reflected from slightly inclined 
mirrors to fall on newly-prepared chloride of silver, 
they traced on it equidistant black lines, separated 
by white intervals. It was further proved, that the un- 
equal action of the light at the different points of the i 
space where the two beams are united, depends on their 
mutual influence ; for, on withdrawing one of the beams, 
the chloride of silver assumed a uniform dark tint in 
the very same space in which lines alternately black 
and white were formed, when the two sunbeams arrived 
there simultaneously. Thus, then, even the dense forms 
of matter are pervaded by a luminiferous medium, by 
whose undulatory movements the phenomena of light 
are produced. To the creation of this marvellous es- 
sence, the Divine mandate, Let there be light, seems to 
refer. 

The next chapter, “ On the Atmosphere,” assumes 
the well-known facts, that its density diminishes with 
its distance from the earth, in the ratio of a geometrical 
to an arithmetical progression, and that its constituent 
proportions are, 79 and 21 of azote and oxygen, while 
m a thousand parts, one part of carbonic arid gas may 
be discovered ; and in relation to these proportions, our 
author remarks, that “ were the bulk of oxygen quadru- 
pled, so that its quantity should equal that of the azote, 
a most noxious air called nitrous gas (deutoxide of azote) 
might result ; a gas which, with an additional charge 
of oxygen, would condense into an ocean of aqua for- 
tis, or nitric acid. A slight modification of chemical 
affinity would convert even our existing atmosphere 
into the most corrosive of liquids ; a result which the 
Hon. Mr Cavendish many years ago produced, by mere- 
ly transmitting electric explosions through a small por- 
tion of common air.” Uniformity of temperament, how- 
ever, conld alone make this medium everywhere of 
equal height, density, and elasticity ; but that uniform- 
ity, from the alternation of earth and water on the 
surface of our globe, does not prevail. Hence a perpe- 
tual circulation is maintained ; the colder air in our 
hemisphere flowing southward below, and the wanner 
air northward above, and so tending to equalize the aerial 
temperature over the globe. “ Thus,” Dr Ure concludes, 

“ we perceive, that the mechanism ordained by Infinite 
Wisdom, ‘ to divide the waters which are under the fir- 
mament, from the waters which are above the firma- 
ment,* is inferior to none of those refined and beautiful 
adaptations ahich lie most obvious to human sight, in 
the kingdoms of life, or in the starry heavens. Bat fa 
this delicate adjustment of conflicting elements, the 
clouds and concrete vapours would have obscured the 
sky, to an indefinite distance, concealing for ever the 
glorious orbs which circulate in celestial space.” 
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Having treated of the first forms of matter, as ori- , 
gin ally and as now acted upon by Light and the At- ' 
mosphere, we are naturally led to the investigation 
of The Primeval Land and Ocean ; and the strict- 
ly Geological portion of the book, some will infer, only 
here begins ; but they are as much in error as they would 
be, were they to suppose that a physician, whose busi- 
ness is with the body of man, was wide of the right track 
of his investigations, in enquiring how external causes 
act upon that frame, and regulate the performance of 
its functions. 

Dr Ure is of opinion so far with Granville Penn, that 
the antediluvian world presented a greater surface of 
earth than the present aspect of the globe, but does not, 
like him, hold that the proportions were precisely the 
reverse of the present. They were more nearly equal. 
Now, they are relatively as 100 to 365 nearly ; but the 
ocean was then consequently deeper, and the form of the 
earth was a regular spheroid, wnile it was enveloped in 
water, though there are, at this time, considerable irre- 
gularities on the surface of the earth, so that the sphe- 
roid which agrees best with the degrees measured in 
France, is one having an ellipticity of 1 in 152 ; nearly 
double of what may be accounted the mean ellipticity. 
These irregularities of shape consist in an unequal mag- 
nitude and density of the great mountain masses and 
table lands, now standing above the waters. 

These views, here laid down as a groundwork, are, 
towards the conclusion of the work, brought to bear 
with irresistible force upon the consideration of the al- 
tered temperature of tne modem globe ; but, with the 
author, we proceed to “ the properties of water, and 
the creation of organic beings ." Of the first of these he 
speaks in a passage of glowing, yet pure and lofty elo- 
quence, which BufFon himself need not have shrunk 
from owning. 

In a similar strain, our author describes the instanta- 
neous appearance of vegetable life on the third creative 
day ; and takes that opportunity to put the geological 
conclusions at which he aims in a roost forcible point 
of view, deducing his argument from the creation of a 
perfect plant, the type and parent of an indefinite series, 
which does not seem to have been made a stumbling- 
block by the Botanical student, as the first arrangement 
of the mineral strata has been by the Geologist. Yet 
the cases are strictly parallel. 

Dr Ure next proceeds to the creation of animals— .fishes 
and fowls being classed as the work of the 5th day by 
Moses, though apparently these two orders of animals 
have little or nothing in common, and hence some scio- 
lists have sneered at the collocation of Moses. But the true 
naturalist admires the Scripture classification, because 
he perceives many fine analogies in it. Swimming and 
flying are, in truth, only the same act performed in dif- 
ferent fluids. The effective instruments, organs, and 
movements, which produce or modify these acts, are si- 
milar, or at least analogous. The atmosphere is the 
ocean of the first ; and the sea that of the second. But 
fishes enjoy their domain much more fully than birds; 
for they can traverse it in every direction — rise to the 
very surface, sink into the abyss, or repose themselves 
in any part of the fluid itself. The regular winds favour 
or modify the aerial Voyages of birds ; the currents of 
tbe ocean regulate in like manner the migration of its 
shoals. The instinct of generation, which can be satis- 
fied only on coasts, constrains fish at each return of 
sp ring, to quit the deep ocean, and approach the shores. 
The females arrive first to deposit on the land-banks 
tbe burden of their spawn or eggs, and the males follow 
to fecundate them. Hence it is obvious, that fishes 
could not have animated the watery abyss, which cir- 
cumfused the globe before tbe distinction of dry land 
and ocean existed. Thus we find the Mosaic statement 
strictly accordant with one of the most refined discove- 
ries of Natural History. Wherever the land presents 


the greatest extent and variety of surface to the sea, 
there the fishes most abound. It is for this reason, that 
the great southern ocean is much more sparingly stock- 
ed with fish than our northern seas. 

Man was then created, and endowed with that prin- 
ciple which, we have shown, has led to the confirmation 
from induction of all that Revelation has told him of 
the origin of his earthly habitation, and its glorious 
garniture and habitants. We must now, however, leave 
the more flowery path of general observation, and ac- 
company our author through some of the invaluable de- 
tails of his profound and laborious work, although we 
cannot follow him through all the rare and varied lore 
he has brought to bear unon the conclusions which we 
shall shortly state. Multiplied observations have 
shown, that the crust of the earth is composed superfi- 
I dally, or to a moderate depth, of certain stratiform or 
schistose rocks, which, being devoid of organic remains, j 
are termed Primitive. Chemical sdence demonstrates, 
that the crust of the earth consists mainly of six sub- | 
stances,— silica, or the matter of rock crystal, alumina, or 
pure day, iron, lime, magnesia, and potash. Silica, in 
the crystalline form, is called quartz, and is a large con- 
stituent of the primitive mountains, — granite, gneiss, 
and mica-slate. Gneiss and mica-slate are nearly co- ' 
extensive ; they are arranged in planes usually parallel 
to each other, die mica-slate being, for the most part, 
uppermost. “ But," observes the Doctor, with a feli- 
city of style, that distinguishes the volume from the 
most of scientific works, “ their wide-stretched foli- 
ated planes are seldom or never horizontal, or concen- 
tric with the curvature of the earth. Thev usually lie 
at highly inclined angles, like tables resting on their 
edges, in a nearly vertical position. In very many lo- 
calities, vast irregular masses of granite are seen rising 
up through tbe schistose fields, as if these had been up- 
heaved and dislocated by its protrusion, and were thrown 
like mantles round its shoulders and base . We, there- 
fore, condude that the primordial earth, as it lay be- 
neath the dreumfused abyss, was at first endowed with 
concentric coats of gneiss, mica-slate, and day-slate, and 
with partial layers of semi-crystalline lime-stone ; that 
at the recorded command of the Almighty, a general 
eruption and protrusion of the granitic, syenitic, por- 
phyritic, and other unstratified rocks, took place, which 
broke up and elevated the schists into nearly vertical 
planes, similar to what now exist, leaving commensu- 
rate excavations for the basin of the sea." 

Quartz, felspar, and mica, blended in distinguishable 
crystalline grains, constitute granite. Quartz, felspar, 
and mica, m crystalline scales or spangles, constitute 
gneiss. The mica-slate formation consists of the mine- 
ral of that name $ interspersed with masses of quartz. 
These form the three great primitive envelopes of the 
earth. 

These primitive rocks, pushed, as now, into vlsibi- 
bQity in various parts of the world, are then described 
at length, and with an extent and variety of resources 
of information, and skill of arrangement, which make 
the detail as delightful as it is instructive ; indeed, we 
find there ample, but not superfluous evidence “ to 
prove that granite, porphyry, and syenite, is an erupted 
rock ; the Atlas which hiu raised on its shoulders the 
gigantic ridges of gneiss and mica-schist, that consti- 
tute the mountain elevations of the globe ; and that thus, 
by the expansive power of the internal agents already 
described, the crust of the earth acquired those irregu- 
larities of eminence and depression, that modified the 
geometrical spheroid around which the waters flowed, 
and gave it that distinction of dry land and sea, which 
fitted its surface to become tbe dwelling-place of organ- 
ized beings." 

We must here stop for the present; but shall re- 
sume the consideration of this interesting work next Sa- 
I turday. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

RECOLLECTIONS OP A PARSONAGE. 

A CLERGY HAN^fl CO*r£8SIOX8. 

It has often occurred to me, in reflecting npoh the 
experience of my past life, that it might contribute in 
some measure to the promotion of a mighty object, were 
clergymen to give to the world a sketch of their clerical 
labours, — detailing faithfully such errors and 'mistakes 
as have been corrected by experience, with the methods 
which have proved most effectual in furthering the great 
object of all preaching—- the spiritual improvement and 
comforting of the people under their ministry. There 
are many aged and experienced clergymen, who, from 
various causes, would wish to avoid, and do conse- 
quently avoid, the publicity of a regular and separate 
publication, who might, notwithstanding, be induced, 
in a respectable periodical, to present to young preach- 
ers in particular, those results to which the weekly and 
regular discharge of clerical duty has conducted them. 
And as no one better qualified has hitherto come for- 
ward, I shall dedicate a few paragraph! to the subject, 
rather by way of a provocative to others, than as any 
thing like a fair specimen. 

At the time of my ordination, I was possessed of some 
eighteen or twenty sermons, which, at the rate of two 
discourses per Sabbath, was provision for nine or ten 
weeks. These sermons I read as distinctly and empha- 
tically as I could ; but after the novelty had subsided, 
I observed, with a degree of disappointment, which 
pride taught me to disguise, that my congregation was 
neither so numerous nor so attentive as 1 could have 
wished. I endeavoured to soothe my real disappoint- 
ment, in the studied praises of a few personal friends, 
and in the insinuations, that my congregation were by 
no means a proper jury upon the merits of a well-writ- 
ten sermon, — forgetful, as I was at the time, and fear- 
fully so, that the great mass of the people, in order to 
be instructed, must first be pleased, and that the praise 
of the more lettered minority on such occasions is real 
and merited censure. Oh ! how often do we preach at 
the front seat in the gallery, and over the heads of nine- 
tenths of the people below, whilst the more learned or 
intellectual individual, at whose praise wc are aiming, 
is in no sensible measure influenced, or capable of be- 
ing influenced, by any preaching whatever. How long 
1 might have continued this disgraceful practice, I 
cannot even guess, had not laziness, the mother of in- 
vention, (vide steam !) together with shame, the parent 
at times of virtue and reformation, come in to my aid. 
My stock of written, and, as I deemed, well-composed 
sermons, came at last to a close, in the course of the 
delivery of which 1 had contrived to conjure up, from 
the depths of apathy and listlessness around me, a most 
reproachful and regularly returning “ yawn.'* To this 
“ yawn,” however, with the circumstance before alluded 
to, I owe my future usefulness as a preacher of the Gos- 
pel. Such are the means by which good is extracted 
from evil, and God*s wisdom is manifested even by the 
perversities of our nature. Had this manifestation of 
weariness and inattention been one of those silent with- 
drawing! of the under from the upper jaw — accompa- 
nied, as in the instance of a dog, with a half-suppressed 
guttural note— I believe that it might have failed of its 
effect ; or had it even been one of those ordinary drawls, 
which are immediately succeeded by a snuff, and an 
effort to shake the soul into attention, I might have im- 
puted it to the weakness of our common nature ; but it 
was such a yawn as one might be supposed to give, if 
condemned to wear out a sixty years* imprisonment in 
a dungeon, — so long, so loud, and so rounded off, with 
a dying c ad en c e of “ a woe verging on despair,** that it. 


uniformly operated upon the whole congregation, either 
as an infection, or in the light of a joke. In both of 
which views it was equally fatal, even to the most la- 
boured and best reasoned passages in my sermon. How- 
ever elevated my flight, or animated my action, no fowl- 
ing-piece ever told with more certain effect on flight 
and life, than this unerring and deadly yawn did upon 
me. To add to my mortification and disconcertion, I 
was compelled to perceive that it was emitted by one of 
my own elders, a person of singular good sense and 
good feeling, on religious subjects in particular. 

As my original stock of sermons had been composed 
on what is called the moral plan, and according to those 
rules and that practice which colleges and halls are 
calculated to enforce and exhibit, and as their general 
aspect was argument and reasoning— a kind of gladiator- 
ship in which the triumph and victory was sure to re- 
main with him who not only originated, but modified 
the combat — I bethought me now of changing my plan, 
and, instead of the argumentative, introducing the pa- 
thetic into my discourses. The whole book of Job, 
with the Lamentations of Jeremiah, was laid under con- 
tribution for pathetic texts, and high and glowing pic- 
tures were drawn on all sorts of subjects which admit- 
ted of feeling appeals. The imagination was enlisted 
in this warfare with the feelings, and instances of misery 
and suffering were dragged from every-day life, to 
witness to the truth and the power of Scriptural intima- 
tions. But all would not do ; though the congreg a tion 
manifestly Increased in number, the dreadful, uncon- 
trollable “ yawn*’ continued as regular as the sun*s 
ascension to his one-o’clock station in the heavens. 
What was now to be done ? Vanity, self-conceit, be- 
sides all the more legitimate sisterhood of duty, ho- 
nour, usefulness, and popularity, urged an onward moTe- 
ment — another effort— to accomplish that upon which 
my happiness as a man, as well as my respectability as 
a Christian, depended. 

Shall I undergo the imputation of u religiosum De- 
fas ’* — of fanaticism ! — if I here state, that on my knees, 
and beneath the outspreading of an ancient oak, on a 
Sabbath afternoon, I first received the impression that 
there was something wrong — if not in the doctrines 
which I preached, at least in my method of stating and 
enforcing them. I preached against every vice, — I en- 
forced every virtue,- 1 steeped my exhortations in all 
the oil of feeling,— arrayed them in all the sparkle of 
simile, in all the force of argument,— yet still they were 
comparatively inefficient. I read over my Bible anew, 
and, in particular, the Epistles of Paul ; the scales seem- 
ed to fall from my eyes. I had all along been putting, 
inadvertently, the cart before the horse. I had been 
exhorting the blind to see, — the dead to feel, — the lame 
to run, — the deaf to hear, — and my exhortations had ter- 
minated in — nothing. In looking around me, I saw that 
the labours of many ministers, whose talents and acquire- 
ments were by no means of a superior cast, were not only 
acceptable, but highly useful, — that their churches were 
well filled, and their hearers delighted with their minis- 
try. In looking inwards, I could not but feel, that to 
exhort to obedience, without pointing to the means, 
was little less than an insult, or an absurdity. I im- 
mediately threw aside my pen, my papers, my argu- 
ments, my pathetic addresses ; and, with the Bible doc- 
triqfc of “ Divine aid ” to be sought and to be im- 
pflfted, ere one movement can be made advantageously 
iff the Christian travel, I reached at once the source of 
the evil,— arrested attention, — clothed my pulpit stairs 
with red mantles and grey hairs, — filled the church 
from door to door,— ana, as an eiperimentum cntcii , 
almost immediately silenced my yawning auditors. 

So far my experience goes; and with a word or two of 
inference, I shall conclude. 

The doctrines of the Cross, taken in their broadetf and 
molt evangelical sense, axe the only doctrinal which. 
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being suited to the exigencies of our nature, will, or can 
be useful. You may reason, but the people sleep— or, 
if awake, the argument is either misapprehended or soon 
forgotten. You may make moving appeals to the feel- 
ings ; but the iron taken from the furnace does not, 
with greater certainty, harden into steel, than does the 
natural heart under such temporary and evanescent ex- 
citement. You may give new meaniogs to old words, 
and discover great critical talent and taste in your dis- 
quisitions, but the hard-wrought artisan will not ap- 
preciate your labours. Whenever, however, you take 
up the doctrine of exposition, and hold up to his view a 
picture of himself, such as he is compelled to recognise, 
in all his native incapability and deformity, you have a 
bold of his attention, and through that grasp you may 
drag him, or, more probably, draw him, from darkness 
unto light— from the power and dominion of sin, to the 
power and the privileges and the freedom of the sons of 
•God. 

There is an advantage, too, in country congregations 
in particular, in extempore language. The speaker 
thus, and thus only, identifies himself with his bearers* 
In proportion as he acts upon them, they act upon him 
in return. In the act and the attitude of ooe who is 
counselling' from the heart the hearts around him, the 
speaker feels an expansiveness of soul, and a facility, a 
richness, a warmth, and even an elevation of expression, 
which, in the solitude of his closet, hs would never have 
attained. He feels that he is placed at the helm, and 
that whilst the ship advances under his control, be him- 
self is borne along in the very act of directing. Extem- 
pore language is, of all others, the best suited to a conn- 
try congregation ; its very redundancies and inaccuracies 
raider it so much the fitter vehicle for conveying a last- 
ing impression. The great error of written sermons is, 
their accuracy and freedom from redundancies and re- 
petitions— Gutta cavat lapidem*” When the same 
idea is repeated again and again, under various and 
shifting aspects, as is generally the case in extempore 
addresses, the bearer’s attention is not only arrested, but 
JLccdi upon the subject of discussion. In approaching 
to the edifice, be has various peeps from various open- 
ings in the winding avenue. Now the frontway bursts 
upon his view from the left— now upon the right— now 
it moves away, and seems to lose itself amidst the trees 
on the one hand, and now amidst the gardens and the 
shrubberies on die other, — and long ere the visitor has 
hied at the portal, his imagination has compassed, 
his memory hss stored up, the various aspects which 
the edifice presents. It is no- longer to him the naked 
and unasaodated outline of a simple building, but has so 
mixed and mingled itself with situation and sunshine 
— with light and shade — with tree, garden, park, and 
shrubbery, that an v one of these associations will in- 
stantly recall the whole. 

If this illustration apply to ex te mpore addresses in 
general, it is peculiarly appropriate in evangelical preach- 
ing. There is a richness and a latitude in gospel 
doctrine, and gospel imagery, and gospel feeling, pecu- 
liarly adapted to amplification ana illustration. The 
naked and definite virtues and vices present to the eye 
of the orator a sharp and a distinct outline. There is 
no blending or shading— no hovering indistinctness on 
the confines of each ; but the Mount and the Temple 
of Zion are softened and sublimed on the eye, by the 
descending radiance of unseen divinity. It is impossible 
to contemplate them without feeling that all the sur- 
rounding landscape is hallowed by their presence, and 
that the points from which they may be viewed, and the 
lights under which they may be seen, are numerous, 
varied, and striking. It is not possible to touch a string 
in the mighty harp of Revelation which does not awaken 
another— and another— till the whole instrument be at- 
tuned into harmony and corroborative intonation. Ear - 
neatness, too, that lint, second, and third thing in all 


popular addresses, is infinitely more compatible with 
extempore than with preconceived language. To what 
does Ur Chalmers owe nine-tenths of Ms popularity, but 
to his furious and overwhelming earnestness, — to the 
swelling features,— the hoarse intonations, — the convul- 
sive graspings, — the onward, upward, sidelong, grace- 
less movements, — the all that indicates to every child in 
the passage, and every gazer in the doorway, that the 
speaker Is completely in earnest,— that, as with the com- 
batants at Thrasymene, even an earthquake would pass 
under Mm unnoticed, whilst he is grasping and throt- 
tling his subject ? But if Chalmers, all powerful as 
he is, even under the disadvantage of close and pertina- 
cious reading, were to disengage himself from the Bible 
and the cushion, and to stand forward in the pulpit as 
he does in public meetings and assemblies, how much 
would be added to his gigantic stature, and how irre- 
sistible would be that earnestness, which was cramped 
and hampered by no reference to pre-exptessed similes 
and pre-traced characters ! 

Let every voung preacher, then, be an evangelical 
preacher ; ana, should his lot be in the country, let Mm 
carefully study his text, sttune his whole soul to the 
spirit and importance of his subject, and then, in the 
faith that utterance will be given, let him utter boldly, 
earnestly— and he will thus utter successfully— the mes- 
sage of God to man. T. G. 


THE ENGLISH LADY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

I had gone one evening with my old friend, the Mi- 
nister of Glenfinnan, to visit some of his parishioners. 
It was a summer evening, and the breeze swept past, 
balmy with the odours of the birch trees and the moun- 
tain heather. In the midst of that romantic solituds 
stood a cottage, the tasteful simplicity of which corre- 
sponded well with the wild and interesting scenery. 

“ That cottage,” said my friend, “ was once tile re- 
sidence of no common men. It was in the winter of 17— 
that two brothers came to dwell in it ; their names, their 
rank, were alike a mystery. They called themselves 
Fits Clare ; but it was understood that such was not 
their real designation, and the rustic dwellers of the 
glen knew too little of names or heraldry to have felt 
interested in the matter. I, however, felt a deep and 
searching interest ; for the bearing of these two brothers 
was noble and commanding. They wore the Highland 
dress they were inseparable— shunned all social inter- 
course, and sought only the society of each other. When 
they walked together in our lonely glens, with their black 
plumes mingling with their blacker hair, they looked 
as though they had been born to sceptres. 

“ There came with them a fair and dying girl. The 
tie wMch bound her to their fortunes was, Uke all con- 
nected with them, mysterious and unknown. A wife 
she was not; and even though the name of the English 
maiden had not differed from that of the brothers, her 
southern accents would have told she was the native of 
another land, whilst the Fits Clares were evidently of 
Scottish birth. And yet the breath of censure could not 
have lighted on the pure and gentle creature ; and when she 
wandered among our woods, in her melancholy beauty, 
tho- rustic turned aside from his path that he might not 
disturb the 4 English lady.* Every Sabbath she came, 
leaning on the arm of the rider Fits Clare, and humbly 
seated herself in the house of God. I never shall forget 
her, as she sat there in her pale loveliness, with her 
calm eyes raised to the heaven to wMch she was hasten- 
ing. Sometimes I thought, when I saw her of a Sab- 
bath morning, that a healthier bloom wax beginning to 
glow upon ter cheek. Alas 1 that bloom was but tbs 
fearful brightness of disease. Summer passed away, 
and autumn came ; and not so fast did the yellow leaves 
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fade upon the branched, as faded the face of the fair Eng- 
lish girl. 

44 At last, I was one evening called hurriedly to the cot- 
tage of the strangers, and 1 was led to the chamber of 
the lady. She lay upon a couch, supported by pillows ; 
and it was evident that the hand of death was heavy 
upon her. The elder of the brothers leaned against the 
bed ; his face was hidden by his hands, and by the dark 
masses of his black and disordered hair; but the convul- 
sive groans that shook his giant strength betrayed the 
agony of his sorrow. The younger brother, too, was in 
the room, but his grief was quieter -and more composed. 

4 You must now leave me,* said the dying sufferer, 
extending to each of the young men a fair pale hand. 
The younger pressed his lips often and fondly on that 
little hand, but the elder threw himself passionately upon 
the couch, and flooded her face with his tears. 4 You 
must go, my beloved,* she softly whispered, 4 else time 
will not be allowed me to reveal’ 

4 Yes ! yes l* interrupted the young man, 4 it must 
be so indeed ;* and imprinting one more frantic kiss 
upon her pale brow, he rushed from the apartment. 

44 The lady turned her eyes after him with a long and 
eager gaze; then, with a strong effort, raised herself upon 
the pillow, and looked wistfully upon my face, as though 
she would fain have made me the hearer of some melan- 
choly tale. The struggle was vain — no sound passed 
forth from her dying lips — the darkness of death was al- 
ready on her brow, and her sweet eye had become glazed 
and heavy. Once I thought 1 heard her murmur, 4 My 

babe my fair darling.* But I know not ; for the sounds 

were low and broken. I bent more closely over her ; but 
it was too late, — her lips moved no longe r, — a nd ere I 
could leave her side, she was a corpse. 

44 When I told the melancholy event to the two bro- 
thers, the younger bent his head, and said, 4 It is the 
will of God ;* but the elder fell down In a fit, like a 
weak woman, at my side. We placed Mm on a couch, 
and I opened a vein, and then left him to k his brother’s care. 

44 When I next saw the strangers, it was at the burial 
of the fair creature they had lost. The brow of the 
elder brother had assumed an air of stem and hopeless 
desolation ; and when he heard the earth rattle on the 
coffin, the blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils. 
On the following morning they had left the glen $ and 
now, the only remembrance of those mysterious people 
is the green grave of the English lady.’* 

Genevieve. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT* 

By William Kennedy , Author of " Fitful Fancies,* £ c * 
At this hour, while the toil-worn husbandman sleepetl*-— 
While Guilt wildly revels, and Woe darkly weepeth— 
In my pale midnight watch would I humbly address 
thee, 

Beseech thy forgiveness, and fervidly Mess thee, 

My father !— My God ! 

My years are not many— my sins without number-** 

I have walk’d in a dream, now I wake from my slumber, 
And look on the part in the past whieh I’ve borne, 

As a travd-aoU’d garment in weariness Worn, 

And thrown off at eve. 

How happy'are they who can find, in reflection, 

No thought that cries, Shame ! no abhorr’d recollection; 
Whose days shed the light of tranquillity round them, 
To cheer and support when the world has bound th«m 
With soul-galling chains. 


But wretched is he whose career is in blindness. 

Who joins hands with hatred, and battles with Irindn^ • 
Who, keenly alive to a fine sense of pleasure. 

Abandons the cap of delight for a meaftire 

Of poison most foul ! 

And such have I been, but too long, to my so rro w ; 

I’ve done that to-day which I wept for to-morrow ; 
Still loving the right, and the wrong still pursuing. 
Making vows to be wise, and yet madly renewing 
Old follies again. 

I have dreams— I have dreams by these dull 
embers, 

Of thingB which my soul with reluctance remembers,- 
Of dear household scenes, where at 'morn, dropping- 
hearted, 

With eyes raining tears, in my boyhood I parted 

From friends now no mere. 

Their seats are all empty— it were vain to deplore them; 
Yet I wish that dark fate for one hoar would rmton 
them. 

Until from his lips whom those kind ones loved dearly, 
They heard his heart’s grief that he ever severely ' 
Their fond bosoms pain’d. 

That wish is opposed by the justice of Heaven 
’Us right man should suffer before he’s forgiven ; 

And O ! never dagger cut keener or deeper. 

Than useless regret o’er the poor silent sleeper 

We’ve injnred and loved t 

I see through the lattice the stars dimly gleaming— % 
Blest beacons of hope o’er a troubled sea beaming— 

I turn from their light to the bring that made them. 
And pray that the beauty in which he array’d them 
May one day be mine ! 

Thou know’st— 0 unknown !— whom to num can we 
never— 

Who art what thou art— hast been still— shalt be ever— 
Thou know’st that thy creature, now humbled before the* 
With his weak human sense doth sincerely adore thee— 
Then hear him ! — O hear I 

0 hear him !— now hear him, while the fire of his spirit 
Is undimm’d by the curse all are born to inherit! 

And grant that, unmoved by life’s joy or life’s sorrow, 
Man’s smile or man’s frown, he may act on the morrow 

The thoughts of to-night. 

1 ask not for riches— for power I cars not— 

To win them as most mortals win them, I dare not— 
And the fame that I covet, I’ll never here know fc- 
I may not deserve it— you cannot bestow it. 

Blind brothers of day ! 

Bat guide me, O God ( in a course still improving ! 

As this orb round the sun, in thy light always moving ; 
And let nought unholy arise to conceal thee 
From him who, whenever he ceases to feel thee, 
Contentment hath none. 

May my life-time glide on as these night-sands an grin& 
To eternity’s ocean, a quiet stream flowing ; 

O my soul, be thy waters still pure as they now are ! 
Still Mess'd— lest they wander— O Lord ! with thy 
power 

To turn them to thee 1 

Then 111 grasp thy cold hand, mystic Death! as the hoary 
High-priest of a temple with douds on its glory ; 

And though In the portal the pilgrim may falter. 

He’ll forward with joy when he thinks of the altar 
Bright burning within J 
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it U in the hands of a spirited publisher end we shall aee how he 
gets on. 

The Second volume of Mr Tytier** History of Scotland Is an. 
nounced for the *3th of this month. This volume brings down 
the History to the Accession of the House of Stewart ; and con- 
tains an enquiry into the oondition of the people of Scotland, in 
those early times. 

We are informed that Moore has a new musical work in estate 
of considerable forwardness, which he designates. " Legendary 
Ballads." Many of the old melodies are selected by himself, and 
others supplied and harmonised by Sir John Stevenson, his old 
friend and coadjutor. 

Mr Sheridan Knowles' “ Alfred” is still in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Drury Lane, who paid him, tome time ago, three hun- 
dred guineas for the MS^ which the present lessee refuses to give. 
The Management of Covent Garden have e xp res sed their willing- 
ness to pay the sum ; hut this offer the Drury Lane Committee 
have declined. 

Sir Humphrey Davy. — Sir Humphrey Davy's death was an- 
nounced officially at a recent meeting of the French Institute ; but 
later intelligence has reached this country from Rome, by which 
we learn that this eminent Individual is not only still in the land 
of the living, but that his health is improving so much as to af- 
ford fair hopes of his ultimate recovery. 

The first number of an Irish Catholic Magazine, with them otto 
«* Happy homes and altars free!" has just been published in 
Cork. 

In the Subatterrts forthcoming volume of Tales of a Chelsea 
Pensioner, there are six Tales, — The Gentle Recruit,— A Day on 
the Neutral Ground,— Saratoga,— -Marda,— A Pyrenean Adven- 
ture,— and The Rivals. The work will appear speedily. 

Mektiwq op Fbncbrv— This elegant and gentlemanly exhi- 
bition, which is got up annually, with much taste, by Mr Roland, 
takes place in the Assembly Rooms next Saturday, when the com- 
bined influences of music and bright eyes will no doubt excite the 
AtOmUm to the most brilliant feats of arms. 

Murray's Concert.— W c were glad to perceive that Mr Mur- 
ray's Concert room, on Tuesday evening last, was filled to over, 
flowing. As a violinist, Mr Murray is not more distinguished for 
deReacy and expression, than for fire and force of execution. 
Compositions which seem to have been intended to baffle all hu- 
man fiddle-sticks are to him a mere pastime, and Mayseder or Ral- 
Hot present to him no greater difficulties than he would find in m 
Scotch strathspey or Irish jig. We mentioned last Saturday that 
Miss Inverarlty was to sing for the first time in public at this con- 
cert. We were much pleased with her debut / she has a rich and 
powerful voice, with which, after a little more cultivation and 
study, she may accomplish great things. 

David Wilicir.— (From the Oxford Literary Gasette .)—' The 
genius of Wilkie is at once original and national. The tranquil, 
and searching, and sarcastic spirit of the North is visible in all 
his compositions. He seldom rises into the region of poetry ; and 
has no visions of angels ascending and descending. His heart 
and hand are with domestic life ; and in scenes of household hap- 
piness or sorrow he is unrivalled. He has the excellence of the 
Dutch school, without Its occasional grossnets ; and he has added 
a tenderness and pathos of his own, which lift his works Into the 
region of perfect purity and elegance. His delicacy is, indeed, 
remarkable ; not the delicacy alone which eludes what it offen- 
sive to modesty, but that nice perception of character, which 
avoids’whatever is broad, staring, and outre. His genius teems 
akin to that of Allan Ramsay; and he has the same graphic taste, 
and the same skill in delineating ordinary life, which distinguish- 
ed the author of the Gentle Shepherd ; while the freedom of his 
touches, and the fascination of his grouping, remind us of Burns. 
On all his early compositions, his native land is impressed very 
legibly i and we love him for it— Since Wilkie painted his first 
pictures, he has travelled in France and Italy, in Germany and 
Spain; and the character at his later works bears evidence of fo- 
reign lands. He has painted Pilgrims at Rome, and Patriots in 
Spain ; and had he not done such wonders before, we would have 
welcomed hh new p roducti o ns and his change of style, as we wish 
to welcome all the works of our benefactors. But we think on 
the Blind Fiddler, on the Village Politicians, on the Rent Day, 
or on the Reading the Waterloo Gasette; and the Washing the 
Feet of Male or Female Pilgrims, the Hymn to our Lady, the 
Siege of Sarago— , anfrtfce Patriot's Council of War, hide away 
before them. Vet there is great beauty of grouping, and nice 
sense of character, and the most exquisite simplicity, and rich 
depth of colour, in these coan positions, and we are not sure that 
they are not the beat of his works. But our heart is so intensely 
national, that we cannot fed their beauty as we ought* We la- 



ment that such a spirit should squander its strength on ItaSam 
and Spaniards, and leave so many scenes of h o mebred joy, sad i 
humour, and seriousness, unembodied. Why hie seek 

abroad for what he can find in abundance at home f Every vii- ! 
lage abounds with character ; every glen has its little coterie of 
peasants and politicians : the rustic at the plough, tike shepherd 
on the hill, the weaver at his loom, and the blacksmith m his 
forge, are all characters, after their kind, modified by circum- 
stances and education. To one acquainted with the fireside en- 
joyments, the rustic delights, the amusing absurdities, and harm- 
less follies, of the agricultural population of the island* a thou- 
sand pictures present themselves, emblazoned with the original 
spirit and feeling of OM England. Our national poetry * too. is 
full of images of grace and beauty ; and the songs of Scotland « 
alone contain more scenes of a domestic and o hi v alr oot nature 
than the whole Royal Academy could embody in a century. 

Royal Society.— At the last meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, on the 6th instant, the Keith Medal, which had been 
adjudged to Dr Brewster, was delivered. The late Alexan- 
der Keith, Esq. of Duanottar, conveyed the sum of one thou- ; 
sand pounds to trustees, to be applied in the manner which 
they should think best to promote scientific improvements. . 
The trustees having had the approbation of Mr Keith, pre- 
sented six hundred pounds to the President and Council of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, as an unalienable fond, the intr- 
rest of which, for two successive years, should be given at a 
prize to the author of the most important discovery in acieuee 
made during the same period, in any part of the world ; but com- 
municated, for the first time, to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards published in their Transactions. Some time ago, 
the prize for the first biennial period was awarded by the council ; 
to Dr Brewster. The prize, consisting, agreeably to the terms of ' 
donation, of a gold medal, and a handsome piece of plate, was de- . 
livered to Dr Brewster, by Dr Hope, V.P.R.S.E., at the meet ing I 
of the Society, held in their Hall on the 6th current. Dr Hope 1 
then stated, that the discovery for which the prize was awarded, 
was that of two new fluids existing in minute cavities in the inte- 
rior of the crystals of several different minerals. 

Theatrical Gossip.— The Coburg, Sadler's Wells, the Surrey, 
and the Adel phi, have brought their winter season to a dose, but 
are soon to re-open. Ducrow is at Astley**, and as wonderful si j 
ever. Easter spectacles are about to be produced at both the large 
houses^-KeSn has been performing in Cork. We do wander 
that he has not been brought here.— We have had Miss F. H. 
Kelly for four nights, in whose praise we cannot say much. She 
is to be succeeded on Monday by T. P. Choke— the sailor, md 
the moiufrr.— The young lady we mentioned In our last, made 
her debut in the part of RoHna on Tuesday. She it pretty, sad 
has a sweet clear voice; but, from her inexperience and apparent 
timidity, it is impossible yet to decide as to her abilities. Her 
chief fault seems to be a want of animation; and we think it right 
to say, that if she aspires to the premier tote here, she has stiB s 
great deal to leorm— Alexander is to open the Caledonian Theatre 
for a month next Wednesday. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

April 11—17. 

Sat. The Youngs Quaker, $ King and Czar . 

Mon. Rome o and Juttet, Bottle Imp. 

Tuxs. Point cf Honour, Personation, \ Rorina. 

Wed. Jane Shore, Day qfter the Wedding, £ Do, 

Thur. Jealous FFifr, d Valeria, 

Fat. Theatre closed. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Ettrick Shepherd requests us to mention on what subject 
we should like his next communication to be. All we can say is, 
that with the genius be brings to bear upon every subject, we do 
not think he can go wrong. Let it be grave or gay— verse or 
prose— just as the mood is on him. The great rule we should like 
him to attend to is, that the sooner he favours us the better. 

We shall be glad to receive the Botanical and Medical Nation 
which have been obligingly offered us.— The article by “ A 
Northern Correspondents will appear as toon as we can find 
room for it— A review of Dr Menace's “ History of the F fas 
Arts" in our next.—** R. T. T. H of Glasgow makes some sugges- 
tions by which we may profit. The autographs are prom is ed some 
time ago will be delivered with an early Number of the JfcaxAL 

In our next, a scene translated from the WaUenstBnli Camp of 
Schiller. 

We are much pleased w\th •« The AuM Be gga r Man," bat 
should like to know a little more of its history. — There is good 
promise in “ A Scene at Sea," by •• L.” of Greenock. — We regret 
that the Lines by " W. A," the verses •* On Spriig," and The 
Song of the Spirit," wil not suit us. 

Our London Letter of this week Is unavoidably postponed. 
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Reajf Morden • A Novel. 3 vols. Edinburgh* 

' (i. A* Douglas. 1829. 

This park pussies us a little. The author is by no 
means destitute of abilities, yet his book is full of ab- 
surdities, and, what is worse, serious offences against 
sound morality and correct principle. In some passages 
there is excellent griting, strong original thinking, and 
highly proper notions regarding men and manners ; in 
many others nothing is dfeoovtrable but the most care- 
less composition, the most distorted and erroneous opi- 
nions, and infringements, of the most painful and repre- 
hensible kind, on the ordinary laws of polite society, 
not to say of religion and virtue. The general impres- 
sion left by the work is, that the author has talents, 
which he might have turned to a far better use ; but that, 
not being guided by steady principles, and, moreover, 
being particularly inexperienced in novel-writing, he 
has produced a book which, by all ordinary readers, 
will be pronounced dull and disagreeable in the extreme. 
Them IS next to no plot ; and as the persons introduced 
do not. in any extraordinary degree exdte our sympa- 
thies, the jktdchuls connected with them possess little 
interest. Reay Morden is a young man of respectable 
family and tolerable prospects, who comes down to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, having previously fallen 
in lore, artt with a Miss Dunsmore, whom he has seen 
anco or twice at Brighton, and then with a servant girl, 
called Busan, whom he seduces, and afterwards writes 
false sentiment about, usque ad nauseam. Getting tired 
of Edinburgh, be visits the Continent, returns to London, 
lives m the most dissipated and profligate manner, attempts 
to commit suicide, goes mad, is taken to Italy, meets there 
with some ridiculous adventures, having again fallen over 
hand and ears in love wkh a girl at first sight, in a 
wood near Florence, quarrels with her, comes home, and 
after writing another volume to make up Mr**, finally 
marries Miss Dunsmore, and becomes a reformed rake. 
As a story, therefore, Reay Morden is below contempt ; 
and woe it not for detached pieces of writing scattered 
through it, and particularly in the first volume, wc do 
not know what redeeming points it would have possessed. 
Even these, however, or which we shall say more imme- 
diately, cannot excuse the recklessness, in point of mo- 
rality, which pervades the whole ; and the fact of this 
recklessness being coupled with some abilities, only makes 
their perversion the more conspicuous, and calls more 
imperatively for the critic's lash. We are willing to be- 
lieve that this fault is partly to be attributed to the 
natural careless hardihood of a youthful writer ; but 
though “ youth should be fearless and free," it must 
be ptttimmah a course of revere purgation, if it ever pre- 
sume So assail, in sprinted work, those important barriers 
by which the decencies of life are preserved inviolate. 
On thla score t( Rosy Morden” has our severest cen- 
sure* 
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We have said, however, that the book contains pass- 
ages which indicate talents much above mediocrity ; 

| and, os we are always anxious to cull an author's bes 
things, rather than point out his worst, we subjoin se- 
veral extracts, which we are sure our readers will peruse 
with considerable satisfaction. They evidently indicate 
a strong (rather than a very well regulated or refined) 
mind, which thinks for itself, and is not afraid to ex- 
press its thoughts. 

LO^B AT FI&ST SIGHT. 

“ I always love at first sight. I hate, abhor, detest, 
despise, abjure, the cold calculating clod, who thinks, 
compares, collates ; examines from top to toe by square 
and rule ; enquires about friends, connexions, interest, 
fortune ; dives into petty matters of settlements, pin- 
money, dress, liveries, equipages, and establishments ; 
looks into the rent-roll, sums the total cent per cent, 
and then proceeds right regularly to court ; who, seeing 
a dragon m every woman, and perspective families in 
every girl, trembles at a marriage where Plutus is not 
priest ; and fastidiously shrinking from the fascinations 
of beauty, as the sensitive plant at the touch of a finger, 
retires from the verge of feminine attraction, like the 
seaman from the wave before the frowns of a coming 
gale. No ! I give a loose to my fancy I revel in 
ideal perfection ; I roll in imaginative splendour ; I see 
my mistress lovely, young, and fascinating ; I endue 
her with the purity of the vestal hymn of a seraph 
choir, and picture her in my heated brain like the un- 
fading flower of Syria, ever blooming, beautiful, and 
fresh. I would wish to be ever thus in love, my mis- 

tress absent from my eyes, but her image reflected in 

all its vividness from the mirror of my heart ; for 

where's the honour of loving a woman of behaving 

dutiftil and kind — administering to her wishes, wants, 
and little numberless requisites — soothing her sorrows 
and assuaging her griefs, when she is young, lovely, 
interesting, and. of large fortune ? I question much if 
Jupiter himself would have required more to have ren- 
dered him a good husband and constant man. No ! 
*tis the loving, the adoring, the marrying — but in this, 
after all, we need not be too precipitate — a woman you 
have seen but once or twice, or whom you nothing know, 
but that she t* a woman, and in whom you are likely 
to meet all the blandishments of the sex, mingled with 
reciprocal love ; or, on the other hand, all the miseries, 
unhappinesses, and bickerings in the world : — *tis this, ; 
and this alone, that constitutes the honour. The very 
uncertainty makes it delicious.” 

THOUGHTS OK CHURCH-GOING. 

“I am ever willing, at proper times and places, to 
breathe ray aspirations to that Being of whose incompre- 
hensibility I tremble to think; with whose goodness 
and greatness I am ever surrounded; and by whose 
might the heavens, the segs, the winds, and the tides, 
perform their stated tasks, — the wide world his foot- 
stool, the universe his resting-place ! But it must be 
alone, in the thick and silent solitude of woods, and 
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wilds, and wildernesses, where the rough rocks give 
glory to his name, the mountain torrents thunder pseans 
to his greatness, and waving forests hallelujahs to his, 
immeasurable Majesty ! — or in the meditative moments 
of unfathomable thought, when the soul, forgetting and 
forgot by things external, loses itself in its own awful- 
ness, and turns to an Almighty cause, as the helpless 
infant to the mother’s breast ! 

44 In public worship, there is mnch to disturb attention, 
— 4 the pomp and cmcumstatice of man,*— many pas* 
sions brought into action, which slumber in solitude ; 
and devotion not unfrequently has little to do with the 
internal councils at the hebdomadal purgation. I do 
not wish to be severe or cynical upon the fair sex, when 
I say, that I do not think there are many in any one 
congregation, taken at random, however large, above 
twenty and below thirty, who go to pray. Husbands ; 
tittle-tattle | worldly ideas; dress; the confinement 
during the week ; a new bonnet, pelisse, muff, or beau, 
am all powerful allurements in the eyes of females, 
which, added to the desire of being seen, admired, stared 
at, squeezed, and talked about, would cause them to vi- 
sit the chapel of Satan himself, if he were but to become 
a fashionable preacher on earth. Let thia not be con- 
strued into disrespect or bod opinion of the c down of 
creation.* The mult is in human nature, and not in 
them,— *tis in the sex, not the individual. I love 
women too well not to admire even their peccadil- 
loes. They err from a good motive — they dread sin- 
gularity; and, being naturally gregarious, wherever 
one goes, all follow. If Lady Evergreen or Mrs 
Sims thinks Dr Crabjaw an excellent preacher and 
good man, she bores her acquaintances until they take 
seats in his chapel ; and if she have a large circle of 
five or six hundred friends , and money to give them 
entertainments, they follow her like a flock of chickens ; 
and, in a month or two, the worthy doctor’s chapel is 
converted, from a house of prayer, to a fashionable as- 
sembly of scented beaux and ribboned belles. Those 
who doubt what I say, had better visit any of the fa- 
shionable 4 killtimes,’ or chapels, in London, and then 
they will possibly think less of chapel-going than I dow 
For my own part, I never viaited any of these temples 
of fashion, that I did not come out infinitely worse than 
when I went in. lever saw too much to distract attention, 
—too many beautiful faces, — and too many eyes darting 
contagious love ; lips that pouted a wantonness of rosy 
health ; and forms, and arms, and hand*— not to aay 
any thing of dress— that made me conjure up in fancy 
the palace of Eblis, or the Harem of Samarcand. There 
was so much beauty, and pomp, and human splendour, 
that the Creator was lost in his own works.” 

EDINBURGH. j 

(( To a voting man without acquaintances, Edin- 
burgh, for toe first month or so, is the very city of blue 
devils, ennuiy. and hypishness. There is no part in 
which he can stroll, and mingle with the youth and 
beauty of the season ; no arcade, where elegant languor 
and fashionable folly may be seen to advantage ; no sa- 
loon, in which all that is frail and lovely bloom, smile, 
and sigh. It is the dty of professions ; learning and 
literature there take precedence of fashion and parade ; 
and, instead of the gala beau and flippant coxcomb, 
that one encounters in the west end of Babylon, the 
paper-bearing lawyer, and the hurrying medical, alone 
obstruct the way. 

44 Even Prince’s Street is any thing but a fashionable 
resort ; for, except a few awkward, meagre-looking en- 
signs, just on commission, and valetudinarian veterans, 
wounded at mud-walled forts in the East Indies, with 
here and there a paHid-faced debauchee of a medical 
student, looking as if he were the sentry-box, and not 

I the watchman, of disease, — one or two respectably dress- 
I ed lawyers, with occasional country-cousins, and little 

misses, like Virginias, going to school, — there is no 
pretension to gaiety or fashion. The, elite do not thtnk 
it quite the thing to beseen often in that street, and you 
soon become acquainted with all the faces that appear 
there ; and as that part of the terrace, which is allotted 
to promenading, is not extensive, you will, in the coarse 
of the morning’s walk, meet and re-meet the same per- 
sons so frequently, that you may count the wrinkles in 
the old veterans’ faces, and the bought curls on the la- 
dles* heads. ; No 4 Shades,’ nor VFivas* Court,* nor 
any place, in short, as I heard a Cockney, who came to ' 
spend a week in the Modem Athens, exclaim, 1 fit for 
a Christian.* This was certainly rhetorical ; bat n- 
ti phrase* was die favourite figure of the speaker.” 

A 8TUDE JTT*S IKVKXTORY. 

“ There were seven cane-bOttotncd chairs, one sofa, 
a tripod stool, with an earthen jar upon it, and two ta- 
bles, — one in the middle of the room, the other in a 
corner. The latter was laden with books, and 

instrument-cases, surgical, astronomical, surveying, mu- 
sical, and geometrical, — piled up like a chapman’s 
goods, one above the other, 4 in much-admired disor- 
der,’ till they nearly touched the railing. On the floor 
were boxing-gloves, books again, and masks for fencers. 
In one comer shot-belts and guns,— half a score of whole 
and broken foils; basket-sticks, fishing-rods, and an 
innumerable quantity of bullets, shot, and slugs ; over 
which lay an iron ladle, used for melting lead. On the 
other side, alembics and retorts; a galvanic battery, 
with electrical machine, jars, bottles, and vials, sine 
numero, of all shapes and sizes, ever described in a coarse 
of Materia Medico, — from the conico-spheroidal, to 
the globulo. cylindrical besides stoppers of cork, 
wood, and glass ; flasks, quills, and pieces of leather ; 
and last, not least, a bladder of hog’s lanl, pending by 
a piece of whip-cord from the top of the window. In va- 
rious little habitats , were the relics of pneumatic appara- 
tus ; racks for holding vials, from which various colour- 
ed rags depended ; while fragments and larger pieces of 
minerals, placed in wooden trays, divided into com- 
partments, attracted the eye by their glittering, and re- 
lieved the dnlness of the scene. There was scarcely 
space to meve, without stepping on something ; each as 
little brown paper parcels of powders, pounded minerals, 
and dye substances ; and, once or twice, I was thrown 
into a violent perspiration by the explosion of detona- 
ting balls. The walls were decorated with many aay- 
bot-agreeabk-leoking plates of the human body ; and 
others, representing what I at first conceived to be dia- 
grams for studying the manner of piling cannon-balls, 
but, on nearer inspection, discovered to be Ilhistnriom 
of Dalton’s Theory of Atoms 1 There was also* cari- 
cature or two of the late Queen, Sir William Curtis, 
and Lord Petersham ; several groups of human thigh- 
bones, legs, and arms, crost and figured, in the manure 
of armoury, to add to the effect. On the chimney piece 
burned an old-fashioned bronze lamp, with a pile blue 
flame, round which were various skulls of animals,- -as 
dogs, hawks, and crows ; and, on the whole, this world 
of odds and ends recalled to memory the remembrance 
of those nameless repositories, about the neighbourhood 
of Wapping and the docks, over the black Hotels of 
which, in white consumptive. looking characters, is in- 
scribed, 4 Dealer in Marine Stores.’ 

44 1 was on the point of ringing, to enquire If I hud 
not been shown into the lumber-room by mistake, when 

I was attracted to the fireplace by one of those unseem- 
ly smells often experienced in the prosecution of anato- 
mical studies, but of which, at that time, I had no idea; 
and, on peeping into the grate, saw a heart, which I 
supposed a sheep’s, a calf’s, or some other animal’s, 
but which subsequently turned eut to be a human crea- 
ture’s, In the last stage of putrefaction ! I did not 
meddle with it, but got this information afterwards. 
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From this survey, I naturally looked up again at the 
mantel-piece, ana saw what, in my previous examina- 
tion, had escaped notice ; viz. three or four lizards in 
spirits, a tape-worm, and what I sometime after learned 
was the dried windpipe of a man, who was hanged (or 
murder. Above the mantel-piece, again, were different- 
sized bladders of different animals, hanging together 
like a bunch of onions. Tho pig-glass turn a glass ! 

I — was hung with weeds 1 beg tho shade of Linnaeus 
1 pardon ! — I mean plants of every description, — green, 

I dried, and drying. 

In a recess, which the gloom of die apartment had 
at first prevented me from observing, but which, now 
that my eyes had become accustomed to the dim light, 
was very evident, I discovered a pianoforte, an iEolian 
harp, and a case of duelling-pistols. On the piano was 
a tray of stones from die Mediterranean,— as the label 
informed me, — .Borneo, Cape-Coast, and the neighbour- 
hood of Seringapatam* ‘ Blest ms 1* ejaculated 1, 4 he’s 
wrong here,' touching my forehead.** 

A good many more passages, of a similar kind, might 
be selected ; but, as soon as this was done, little would be 
left behind bat “ leather and prunella.” As a whole, we 
cannot recommend w Reay Alordeu” to our leaders ; 
but have some hopes that the author’s next production 
w ill be of a purer and better kind. 


V allcry ; or , The Citadel of the Lake, A Poem . 

By Charles Doyne Sillery, 3 vsJs. Edinburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd* 1829* 

We have pleasure in directing the attention of our 
readers to this work. It is not without some of the 
faults incidental to young writers ; but it contains many 
beauties which amply redeem its imperfections, and 
which, whilc they indicate the presence of genius, also 
imply the probability that its future achievements will 
be of bq mean kind, seeing that so much has been done 
at the very outset Mr Sillery ’s chief error is one which 
“ leans (0 virtue’s side ;** his fancy is too exuberant, 
and, consequently, bis descriptions arc too protracted, 
and too frequently introduced. Had ho lopped off a good 
number of the orer-luxuriant shoots, his poem would 
have gained in strength what it lost in length, and 
would have afforded to ordinary minds fewer opportu- 
nities for cavilling and atticism. Our own opinions, 
however, with those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, am never 
so math influenced by the absence of defrets, ss by the 
presence of beauty. We observe few errors in Mr Sil- 
1 cry’s book, which may not easily be remedied when a 
little more experience has tamed the excursiveness of 
imagination,* and given additional solidity to the judg- 
ment. We find, on the other band, much to be pleased 
with, and hail with confidence and gratification tjiis ac- 
cession of a fresh and ardent-minded lover of the Muses 
to the list of those whose names are already familiar to 
the pablie ear. 

We do not wish to praise indiscriminately, or to en- 
courage unprofitably ; we shall, therefore, mention the 
two leading circumstances which In our estimation en- 
title 'Mr SUlery to the commendations we are disposed 
to bestow upon him. Tho fret of these is, that our an* 
thor has evidently not taken to writing poet ry (as too 
many persons do), merely because he felt his informa- 
tion was too limited, and his mind too uncultivated, te 
permit of his. writing prose. It Is a common mistake, 
that a certain susceptibility of feeling, together with a 
liveliness of fancy, are of themselves sufficient, not only 
to constitute a poet, hat to enable him to produce poetry. 
No doubt they mil enable a youngster to produce some- 
thing which may, by courtesy, be termed poetry , and 


which, when copied neatly into a lady’s album, may be 
read with much applause ; but though Horace has said 
truly, that no man can be a poet unless he be horn so, he 
never meant that a born poet might sit all his life play- 
ing with his fingers, and that whenever he openeahis 
lips, poetry would flow spontaneously from them. No ; 
the poet must work like other men. At school and col- 
i«pi» most labour ; he must explore the wisdom of 
philosophy, and the mysteries of science ; he must see 
and become acquainted with the works of art and of 
nature. Knowledge must form the substratum of his 
poetry ; and out of the things that are , he must weave 
bright fancies, which point perchance to things that may 
never be. This is a merit (and no small one) which Mr 
Sillery possesses. His classical lore, his scientific in- 
formation, and his habits of industrious research, are 
apparent in almost every page.’ If lie describes a tour- 
nament, the minutest laws and customs of ehivalry seem 
familiar to him ; and lie consequently presents many 
vivid and glowing pictures of deeds done in the days of 
the shield and the bust, which even St Palaye, FtoU- 
sart, or Sir Walter Scott, might not have'been ashamed 
te own. If he speaks of an ancient castle, all the tech- 
nicalities of architecture seem at his finger ends ; if he 
ascends a mountain, geology opens up her stares for 
him ; if he lands on an uninhabited island, botany pours 
her treasures into his lap ; the still midnight finds him 
pointing to the heavens with the wand of the astronomer ; 
and the vessel that bears him to distant lands, carries 
with it a curious observer of all the natural phenomena 
of the earth. Hence Mr Sillery’s verses are calculated 
to eanvej, not pleasure alone, but also instruction, 
which ought to be the great aim of all writers, and the 
chief object of all readers. More titan a third part of 
each volume is occupied with notes, illustrative of the 
text ; and even a hasty glance at these will show that 
Mr Sillery has not been throwing away the invaluable 
spring-time of his days in dreamy listlessness— -a poet, 
perhaps, from the cradle, but a poet still in a state of 
infancy. Mr Sillery ha* cultivated bit uundj and the 
many indications of his having done so, contained la 
the work before us, is the fret reason why wt hold it 
worthy of commendation. 

A second and no less power fnl consideration induces 
us to bestow the meed of praise upon our author. Air 
Sillery’s heart is in the right place. His principles are 
pure, his feelings are strong, and his enthusiasm, as yet 
| unimpaired, is all directed towards laudable objects. 
He is a passionate admirer of nature in all her moods ; 
he is full of benevolence towards all his fellow-creatures ; 
there is none of the littleness of false pride, or of morbid 
sensibilitv, or of harsh misanthropy, whether real or 
pretended, about his book. He writes, as a young poet 
always should, honestly and unaffectedly, pouring over 
his subject the warm glow of native, virtuous, and healthy 
sentiment. Here aim there be is prosaic, extravagant, 
tedious, inflated but these are imperfections we are 
ever disposed both to forget and to forgive, in behalf of 
young genius nobly commencing a career where even to 
fail is honourable. We think there is every reason to 
beliere that Mr Sillery will not fail. He is deeply em- 
bued with the best part of a poet’s nature— the warm 
affections and generous sspirations of the soul, from 
which all that is selfish is excluded, and which elevate 
to eminence, simply by refining the grosser parts of our 
nature.. 

We do not intend dwelling on tiis story of u Valiery.” 
It is a romance of the days of Chivalry, and fall of the 
spirit of the times. In some respects, the plot is rather 
awkwardly managed, and a poet’s privilege has been 
taken throughout, of infringing pretty extensively on 
the confines of probability. The -scene is laid priori- { 
pally in Spain, though it changes occasionally to Ara- I 
bia, and, for a cauto or two, to an island (beautiAil as 
the Isle of Palms) in the Persian sea. Several detached ( 
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passages which we shall extract, will supply a sufficient 
idea of the author’s style and abilities. In chivalric 
descriptions, Mr Sillery is always very happy ; take for 
example the following spirited passage, with which the 
second canto opens i 

How dark are those woods in the solitudes where the 
spreading chestnuts grow ! 

How green are the oaks o’ershading the brooks that 
meandering through them flow ! 

How gloomy and still the pines on the hill, scarce wa- 
ving a leaf to the breeze ! 

But how bright is the glance of shield and lance all glit- 
tering between the trees ! 

Ride forth f Ride forth ! from the gloomy north, ride 
forth from the dismal wood ; 

Each lofty lance, advance ! advance ! and shield with 
thy cross of blood. 

They come from between the elms green, a dashing and 
clashing tier; 

All sheathed in steel, from head to heel, a hundred 
knights appear ! 

By the coronet m his helmet set, by the lofty plumes he 
bears,- 

By the cross on the field of his burnish'd shield, and 
cuirass of gold he wears,— 

By the gauntlets bright of silver whiter in which his 
lance is grasp'd,— 

By the baldrick fair, with jewels rare, and brilliant 
cuisses clasp’d, — 

By falchion emboss’d, and cuirass cross'd, with crimson 
bands on gold,— 

By yellow spur, and ermine fur, with cognisance un- 
roll’d,— 

By beaver barr’d,|by knightly guard, by stately bearing 
bold,— 

And by milk-white steed, I read, I read, that this is a 
baron of old. 

He comes from the chase, with lance , and mace, from 
hunting the wolf in his den. 

With him from the heights a hundred knights are wind- 
ing down the glen— 

Through thicket and brake, by river and lake, and un- 
der the rocky steep, 

Their chargers of black all follow the track that leads to 
the verge of the deep— 

Their steeds are prancing, plumes are dancing, helmets 
glancing bright,— 

i While sabres are gleaming, armour beaming, and pen- 
nons streaming white. 

I It is not too much to say of the following graphic 
I sketch of a knightly feast in Baron Vallery's castle, 
that it has an Homeric air : 


Joy to the Christian— trouble to the Moor— I 

Shame to the crescent— glory to the cross !*' ! 

We are not quite sure that even in “ Mannion,” 
many passages will be found more spirit-stirring, and | 
accurately descriptive, than that which we subjoin ; I 

Beneath the Baron's banner broad ! 

A thousand knights had fain 
Fought for the lovely cross of God, 

In Palestine and Spain. 

And, sooth it was a goodly sight 
To see them on their steeds ; 

With blazing shields, cuirasses bright, 

Gold, steel, and silver weeds — 

With nodding plumes and lances long, 

And scarfs of every die ; 

Silk penoncels on spear-heads strong. 

Like rainbows ot the sky ; 

Bold crests above their helmets set, I 

Rich arms upon their shields ; 

The red cross and the griffon lit 
On gold and silver fields. 

While battle-axe or roartel hung 
Beside each saddle bow ; 

And ponderous falchion clash'd and rung 
With iewell’d hilt below. 

To see tne silver spurs on heel, 

- The fretted casque on head ; 

The chargers baraed all in steel, 

For war and tilting bred. 

Their housings with escutcheons, too, 
Emblazon'd every one ; 

Red, green, and sable, pink and bine, 

All burning in the sun. | 

With chamfrons bright, , 

And plumage white, ( 1 

And hoora like arrows springing, 

And arching manes | 

And golden reins, 

And bells of silver ringing. , 

Of all those gallant warriors brave, I 

Alonzo was the bravest ; 

Of all those knights who bore a glaive, , 

Alonzo was the gravest 
And why ?— the bloom of youth was bright 
And fair upon his cheek ; 

His lip was red— his brow was white— 

His arm was never weak— 

Weak ! 'twas the strongest in the fight. 

The boldest at the siege ; 

While all the virtues of a knight I 

Adorn'd our hero liege. # * 

And, O ! how bless'd ’bove all mankind, 

Is he, through life, in every part. 

Whose armour is his honest mind, 


Not Haerlem's organ, with its awful peals, 

Roaring through twice ten thousand, tubes at once, 
Could equal the loud sounds of clashing bells, 

Horns, trumpets, shalms, and ringing atabals, 

Psalteries and timbrels, monochords and pipes, 

Cymbals, tambours, bugles, and kettle-drums, 

Harps, rotes, crowds, lutes, guitars, and dulcimers, 
Which fill'd the hall, and roll'd along the dome, 

Shaking the fretted work and drapery, 

Like thunder flowing into harmony. 

White plumes are dancing round the burthen’d board, 
One hundred knights, all cased in polish'd steel. 

Like iron pillars, on whose capitals 
Wave ostrich feathers, at the banquet quaff 
The ruby wine, and carve with gloves of steel— 

Round flows the wine, and louder grows the mirth. 
—The feast is o'er — the sewers remove the load— 

The laugh increases— silver goblets ring — 

Fruits of all kinds are piled upon the board. 

“ Flagons," the Baron cries ; — “ Cup-bearers, here, 

Fill up these goblets ! Tell the cellarer 
We want more wine. Come, minstrels, sweep your 
haros." 

“ A toast ! a toast !" the gallant warriors shout ; 

“ Long may the griffon on the banner spear 
Of Vadlery wave upon her lofty towers— 


And simple truth his dearest art ; 

Noble in aspect, good at heart, 

To all deceit and evil blind., 

Whose greatest joy is to impart 
Friendship to those who little find.— 

But love can tame the boldest soul, 

As many a gallant heart has proved ; 

And need we add, to crown the whole. 

The young, the brave Alonzo loved. 

In a different strain, but one of much power and 
beauty, for so young an author, is the following passage : 

The Psalmist, when he gazed upon the sky, 

And saw those boundless, countless worlds on high, 
Exclaim’d,— “ O God ! what is the son of man. 

That thou shouldst deign to visit him?*’ But then 
He had not known the microscopic ken ; * 

He had not thought that every Inf is rife 
With teeming worlds of happiness and life ; 

That every wave which o'er the ocean rolls, 

Above, below, between the distant poles. 

Bears not a drop without its world. An ! yes, 

A busy world of being and of bliss ! 

Wondering, we know that every grain of sand. 

Which paves the sea and strews the fertile land, 
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May harbour in it tribes of every kind,— 

Joyful, and vain, and busy as the mind ; 

That e’en the air itself, so pure and blue, 

Swarms with innumerable insects too ; 

And that may lie beyond the ken of man. 

Beyond the best assisted eye to scan, 

A universe, within so small a spot. 

As to elude his every power of thought. 

'Tis this redeems man from his littleness. 

From insignificance to power; ’tis this 
That shows him he is not the least of all, 

Though, in the sight of those bright spheres, so small. 
Last, noblest attribute, the soul ! the soul 
Raises mankind at once above the whole ; 

Above the sun, above creation even,— 

O glorious thought, to rank with souls in Heaven ! 

We are much pleased with the delicacy and simpli- 
city of the following song, which might, we think, be 
very successfully set to music s 

The rose that blushes bright to-day, 

May wither on the morrow ; 

The bird that tunes its.merry lay, 

May change its notes to sorrow. 

The beaming eye, which smiles in light. 

May cease the cheek adorning ; 

The heart that dearly loves to-night, 

. May falter in the morning^ 

Ah ! no — ah ! no. 

The heart can alter never ; 

Its ceaseless flame still burns the same, 

Forever and forever. 

The sweetest flowers but bloom to die, 

The loveliest rose must wither ; 

The lark forget its summer sky, 

The bee forsake the heather. 

The truest friends that ever met. 

Met only to be parted ; 

The happiest love that glows, may yet 
Be cross’d and broken-hearted. 

Ah ! yes — ah ! yes, 

The brightest eye may languish ; 

The gentlest breast find only rest 
Beyond a world of anguish. 

The only other passage we can quote, expresses, in a 
pleasing and spirited manner, our author's attachment 
to the lyre and intellectual pursuits — an attachment 
which we hope he will carry with him through life, for 
vita tine Uteris mors est : 

From heaven to earth, from earth to sky, 

From east to west, and pole to pole, 

O’er woods that wave, and waves that roll. 

The mind can soar, the Muse can fly. 

Yes, yes, the mind is ever free, 

To climb the mount, or span the sea : 

And, freer still, the Muse can And 
In every flight another mind. 

Be dumb the tongue, the eye be blind, 

The limbs in iron fetters bind ; 

Be perish’d hope, be wrung the breast, 

The forehead hot, the fVame opprest ; 

The heart be wounded, cross'd, and torn, 

The man, of every friend forlorn, 

In darkness and captivity ; 

Yet still the mind, the mind is free ! 

From heaven to earth, from earth to sky, 

From east to west, and pole to pole, 

O’er woods that wave, and waves that roll. 

The Fancy and the Muse can fly. 

In conclusion, we have no hesitation in saying that 
we know of few young men of one or two-and-twenty, 
(end Mr Sillery is no more,) who have made so suc- 
cessful an appeal to the public, or one which should be 
more speedily recognised and encouraged, whether we 
regard the intrinsic excellence of this his first effort, or 
the promise it holds out of still higher things yet to 
come. t » 


> A Glance at some of the Beauties and Sublimities of 
I Switzerland ; with Excursive Remarks on the va- 
rious Objects of Interest presented during a Tour 
through its Picturesque Scenery . By John Mur- 
ray, F.S.A., F.L.S., dec. Ac. London. Longman 
and Co. Edinburgh. Lizars. 12mo. Pp. 282. 
1829. 

The author of this work, which has just issued from 
the Edinburgh press, is entitled, from the specimen of 
his abilities before us, to take an honourable place among 
the scientific travellers of the day. Mr Murray has al- 
ready appeared before the public as a scientific author, 
in his treatises on the “ Light and Luminous Matter 
of the Glow-worm," and his “ Manual of Experiments 
in Chemical Science," which have been received with 
applause. His Lectures, too, at the Surrey Institution, 

! we know to have been characterized by that perspicuity 
and conciseness, which are best calculated to ensure suc- 
cess as a teacher. Willingly, therefore, do we introduce 
Mr Murray to our readers in the work before us ; and 
we think we shall be able to favour them with a 
a glance at some beauties" of it, as well as of Switzer- 
land. 

Switzerland, which, like our own country, is the 
“ land of mountain and of flood," possesses, for the man 
of science and the scholar, no common attractions. Its 
stupendous mountains, covered with eternal snows, — its 
icy glaciers, reflecting the sun's rays with a bewildering 
brilliancy, — its fertile valleys, its magnificent lakes, it* 
lofty woods, and its bird-nest-like towns, present a 
tout ensemble totally different from that of any other 
Continental country ; and the only wonder is, that it 
never produced a poet. 

Mr Murray very properly omits detailing any thing 
connected with his journey from Paris to Geneva, 
as that has been described a thousand times, and fre- 
quently, too, by individuals who never saw either of 
those cities. “ For me, the scenery of France,” says 
Mr Murray, somewhat ungallantly towards la Belle 
France , M is void of charms ; destitute alike of the pea- 
sant's hamlet, and the mansions of the great, neither 
pretty pleasure grounds decorate the landscape, nor 
‘ beauteous semblance of a flock at rest,' is seen. The 
fields of France are naked and cheerless, and the woods 
are mantled in more than forest gloom, while the vil- 
lages we pass through are of little interest" In like 
manner, our author has declined saying almost any thing 
of Geneva, but from the little which he does say, we 
extract the following passage : 

GENEVA. 

*’ On Monday we perambulated the city, which cer- 
tainly has very little, as a city, to recommend it. It 
is characterised by much active industry within doors, 
the savans and mechaniciens being pent up in their 
closets and ateliers, and very little gaiety pervades 
the promenades. Some parts of the town are sufficiently 
picturesque ; the overhanging roofs, for which it is re- 
markable, are, however, too lofty to screen the pedes- 
trian from the rain, especially if accompanied by a high 
wind, and form no shade from the sun. The pave- 
ment of the streets is bad, and their irregularity is a 
considerable drawback from the internal appearance. 
The pavement of the inclined plane in the Hotel de 
Ville, by which we gain the arduous ascent that con- 
ducts to the Passport Office, is a curiosity of its kind, 
and perhaps unique. The city is tolerably well fenced 
in with walls within walls, draw and suspension bridges, 
and gates ; while stakes and chains secure from surprise 
on the part of the lake. The small canton of Geneva, 
though in the vicinity of the Great Alpine chain and the 
mountains of the Jura, includes no mountains. The 
name of the city and canton has been traced by the ety- 
mologists to a Celtic origin ; Gen, a sally-port or exit, 
and av, a river, probably because the Rhone here leaves 
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the Leman lake. The eagle on the escutcheon of the 
city arms indicates its haying been aa imperial city ; 
and it is believed the key was an adjunct of Pope Mar- 
tin V., in the year 1418. The motto on the scroll, 
“ Ex tenebris lux,” appears to have existed anterior to the 
light of the Reformation. The number of inhabitants 
may now be estimated at about 22,000 ; but it appears, 
by a census in 1789, to have been 26,148. In this 
moral dty, it is computed that every twelfth birth is t/- 
legitimate. The number of people engaged in clock 
and watch-making and jewellery may be safely rated at 
3000; In years favourable to these staple manufac- 
tures 75,000 ounces of gold are employed, wnich is almost 
equally divided between watches and jewellery. The 
daily supply of Bilver is about 134 ounces. Pearls form 
an article of considerable value in the jewellery, and 
have been rated at no less a sum than 1200 francs daily. 
70,000 watches are annually made, only one-twelfth of 
which are in silver. More than lifty distinct branches 
are comprised in the various departments, and each work- 
man, on the average, earns about three shillings a-day.” 
— Pp. 4-6. 

It is impossible for us to accompany Mr Murrav in 
his journey to explore the Valley of Chnmouni, and the 
other interesting features of Swiss scenery, and we shall 
rather proceed to make a few desultory extracts from 
his volume. 

At Geneva, we have the following notice of 

CALVIN AW® CALVINISM. 

“ We observed, in our perambulations, the house from 
the projecting window of which Galvin addressed the 
populace, and altogether it retailed to our minds the 
house of John Knox, in the Canoug&teof Edinburgh. 
In Geneva, however, we regret to say, the name of Cal- 
vin is almost unknown among the majority of its inha- 
bitants. I asked a respectable-looking person to tdl me 
where I could find out the house where tbe celebrated 
Calvin once lived ; he was sorry, however, he said, to 
confess that lie did not know whom I meant, for he had 
not heard die name of the gentleman before. 

“ The ecclesiastical court of Geneva ismanaged some- 
what like that of the Church of Scotland, and candidates 
for the ministry go through an almost simitar course of 
study and examination. Tbe title propoean applies to 
the individual when he enters the priesthood $ but when 
ho is sot apart to the charge of a parish, he then assumes 
tho epithet paeteur. The oldest pastor of the city 
takes the title doyen ; and the president over the weekly 
convocation or assembly of pasteurs, which meet, as in 
the Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland to regulate 
ecclesiastical affairs, is called, as in Scotland, modera- 
tor, though in. the latter the Presbytery is monthly”— 
Pp. 135-6. 

The two following passages ire powerful and graphic : 

THE ALPINE HORN. 

4< There was a wild romance in its notes, which was 
characteristic, in a very high degree, Of all around. This 
instrument is about eight feet long, and its farther ex- 
tremity rests on the gronnd. It is used among these 
mountains, not merely for the herdsman's call, but as an 
invocation for the solemnities of religion. As soon as 
the sun has shed his last ray on the snowy summit of 
the loftiest ridge, the Alpine shepherd, from some ele- 
vated point, trumpets forth, 14 Praise God the Lord !’ 
while the echoes in the caves of the everlasting hills, 
roused from their slumbers at the sacred name of God, 
repeat, 4 Praise God the Lord !’ Distant horns on 
lower plains now catch the watch-word, and distant 
mountains ring again with the solemn sound, 4 Praise 
God the Lord 1’ and other echoes bounding from 
other rocks, reply, • God the lord I* A solemn pause 
| succeeds ; with uncovered head, and on the bended knee, 
i the shepherd's prayer ascends on high. At the close of 
this evening sacrifice, offered in the temple not made 


with hands, the Alpine bm fietmdft long gad toad and 

shrill, 4 Good night,' repeated by Other horns ; while * 
thousand 4 good nights* are reverberated around, and 
the curtain of heaven doses on the shepherds and thefcr 
flocks.”— Pp. 216-19. 

THE DESTRUCTION Ot OOLDAU. 

44 This tenible catastrophe occurred on the 2d Sep- 
tember 1806, by the fall of the Rossberg, which rose, 
originally, 35lo feet above the level of ue tea. This 
mountain has also been called Ruaeberg or Spitsbiihlr. 
The eveptful morning appear* to have been ushered In 
with rain, which continued until noon ; and, durisgrthe 
entire day, the heavens were tad and sombre, as if in J 
anticipation ot the event about to ensue. About two ; 
p.m., the forests and orchards, w hi ch compassed tbe I 
Rossberg, appeared convulsed, as if shaken by the in- 
visible hand of Omnipotence ; and occasional fragments 
of rock were observed to fall. About an hour after, 
the villages of Goldau, Lowertz , Rather , and Rutcn- 
gen , were overwhelmed ; and a once smiling valley, 
where 600 peaceful shepherds and their fkmUies dwelt, 
with their flocks and herds feeding on the plains beside 
them, was covered with the rocky WTeck of fell desola- 
tion and ruin, which circumscribed a square league. It 
was a dread picture of destruction. Thus, in one awful 
moment, was an Arcadian vale turned into a Gchinoom 
valley of shrieking. In the ruin, were involved two 
churches, 1 1 1 houses, 200 granaries and stables, more 
than 400 persons, and at least 325 head of ca ttle . This 
fearful accumulation of the wrack of the Romberg formed 
a new mountain, and diminished the apparent altitude 
of the Rhigi on this side, by devoting the plain at its 
base. Strangers, whom curiosity had led toward, the 
Rhigsberg, were unfortunately overwhelmed, as well as 
the inhabitants of the plain. 

4 * A melancholy colloquy la stated to have taken 
place between a child and her none, buried among tbe 
rocks, and separated from each other by them. 4 Come/ 
said the child, 4 do take me away. — 4 The day of Judg- 
ment,' said the girl, in replv, ‘ vrill soon be paftsed ; we 
shall then find ourselves in heaven, and be for ever hap- 
py.’ A gentleman, of the name of Dctttagen, had a 
pretty house on the side of the hill ; at the moment when 
the waters of the lake of Lowertz rose, there were in his 
house a female servant and two of his daughters ; one 
of these was five years old, and the other nineteen, the 
latter dumb . She was the only one saved. 

44 There is detailed a still more wonderful instance of 
the interim* nOe of Providence in the case of an infant 
of two years old, belonging to persons named Metter, 
who, though seemingly swallowed up with tbe cottage 
in which it lay, was ultimately found calmly asleep on 
its mattress, on a mass of rubbish at some distance. Id 
minutely examining all the circumstantial details of this 
remarkable instance of preservation, we find ourselves 
as utterly at a loss to account for it as Dr Zay seems to | 
have been. The cottage had a solid roof, the windows 
were too srpall to permit tbe passage of the mattress, 
the door was locked, and the wooden walls and rafters 
were dashed to pieces. Tbe infant, when taken up, 
smiled. The p a r ents were absent from the village da- 
ring the catastrophe, and, on their return, had the hap- 
piness to receive their infant uninjured. 

44 The effect on the minds of the survivors teems to 
have been that of stupor and total abstraction. They ! 
thought that the final day of doom had arrived, and that 
the fall of the Rossberg would be promptly followed by 
that of the Rhigi, and other mountains around; dbd 
indeed fit seemed almost to realise the Apocalyptic vi- 
rion of the Day of Judgment, 44 when the wicked dull 
say unto the mountains and to the hills, Fall on us, and 
hide ns from the wrath of the Lamb-** It appears, 
from undoubted authority, that this is not the only ca- 
tastrophe which the annuls of the Romberg have to ro» 
cord; as a former village, named Rotber, was destroyed 
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by a fail from the tame mountain, but the date if not 
veil ascertained s 180,000 francs were contributed to- 
ward the relief of the unhappy few who survived.”— 
Pp. 240-4. 

Wo must now take leave of Mr Murray's work, In 
which he appears to advantage, both as a traveller and 
a man of science. In the first character, he is modest 
and o b serv a nt $ in the latter, ingenious and learned. We 
havre heard that Mr Merray is a candidate for the Che- 
mistry Chair in the intended King's College, London, 
and we shall be glad te learn that he has proved suc- 
cessful. 

The History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, 

Esq. F.R.6.E. and F.A.8. VoL If. Edinburgh. 

William Tait. 1829. 8vo. 

The first volume of this learned, and, we may safely 
say, national work, appeared last year, and will be con- 
tinued at intervals till completed in six volumes. Mr 
Tytler stands so deservedly high in the literary world, 
that no congratulations of ours are necessary on the suc- 
cessful manner in which he Is carrying on his labours. 
The second volume contains the history of the reign of 
David IT., who succeeded Robert Bruce, and includes 
an Historical Enquiry into the Ancient State and Man- 
ners of Scotland ; under which is comprehended the 
most complete details of the General Appearance of the 
Countrv, — Distinct Races in Scotland, —Ancient Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, — Early Commerce and Navigation,— 
State of the Early Scottish Church, — Sports and Amuse- 
ments of the People, Ac. Ac. Of all these subjects, the 
most ample, ana hitherto unknown, illustrations are 
given ; and we are confident that the talent and research 
which the volume indicates will add materially to Mr 
Tytler'* literary reputation. We mention this work thus 
briefly at present merely to show, that we are not slum- 
bering at our post ; and we shall, in an early number, 
present our readers with a much longer review, when we 
shall take the opportunity of discussing, likewise, the 
contents of the firtt volume, published last year. 


SCIENCE. 

THE FORMATION AND HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 
A New System of Geology % in which the Great Revo . 
bstions of the Earth and Animated Nature , are re* 
conciUd at once to Modem Science and Sacred 
History, By Andrew Use, M.D. P.H3. Professor 
of Physics and Lecturer on Chemistry in the Ander. 
sonian University. London. Longman A Co* 1829. 
Pp. C21. 

(Second Notice.) 

Wg now proceed, in Book II., from the primordial 
world, but still, in the antediluvian period, to the re- 
view of what are called Secondary Formations, or 
these which present remains of once living beings^ 
previously, however, — considering what are expressively 
called Transition Rocks, which are mineral manes 
that denote the paaeage between the upright primitive, 
amd, the horisootal secondary strata,— between those of 
inorganic and organic evidence ; because, in the course 
of the consolidation and re- union of their parts, a few 
of the organic forms with, which the sea was beginning 
to teem, falling into their crevices, became imbedded in 
their substance and what is termed Sub and Super 
Medial Strata, in which England is so rich— in re- 
ference to the Tertiary, or upper formations,— the 
chief of which in term e di ate strata, geologically speak- 
ing, is certainly Greywacke, although to us those 
strata called the Coal Measures, are by for the 
most important. That eometimro has a schistose texture 
approaching to primitive day slate, and amongst it is 
found alum-slate, which is merely an argillaoeous schist, 
impregnated with carbo n aid sulphur $ the latter proa 


bably in the state of sulphur* of iron. When exposed 
to the air, these get coveted with a snowy efflorescence, 
just as happens to some of the argillaceous slates of our 
Cbal Measures. This was finely exemplified m the 
waste coal- workings that form the Hurlet alum mints, 
near Glasgow. But certainly the moot characteristic 
feature of this submedial formation, is the impressions 
of fish, indicating most clearly the dreadful turmoil 
which presided at its origin. In some places, they are 
found m a constrained posture, suggesting the idea, that 
they had actually perished in boiling water ! 

It cannot be doubted that the revolution which caused 
the vast accumulation of remains found at Monte-Boka, 
must have been sudden, and that they were speedily co- 
vered after death, by the mineral deposit in which they 
are now buried ( for one of these fossil fish, now in the 
galleries of the French museum, belonging to the genus 
blochius^ bad not tune, before it died, to let go another 
fish which it was in the act of swallowing. Ip our cli- 
mates, it is added, with that a cutenes s which is a pro- 
eminent feature of the work, when any fish, (and espe- 
cially one furnished with an air bladder,) dies in sum- 
mer, it remains at the bottom of the water, for two or 
three days t it then rises to the surfoce before it becomes 
tainted, and falls to the bottom to rise no more, till pu- 
trefaction disunites its constituent ports. Hence, if 
some days had elapeed between the death of the MocAiue, 
above described, and its getting im p acted in the strata, 
it would have mounted to the surfoce, and this have 
been separated from the fish, which it was swallowing, 
when arrested by the fatal catastrophes 

Fish found in the tame locality, too, contain the bo- 
dies of others that had been newly swallowed, so quick- 
ly had they been killed. Fish are also found in mors 
recent rocks than Transitions, and soophytts act seen in 
i im es te oe. Every locelite and circumstance of these is 
delightfully given by the Doctor, but we can only reform, 
not follow him. These are mft-mediaL The medial, 
or carboniferous strata, comprise the coal measures— the 
main-spring of the manufacturing pro s perity of Britain. 

“ There art three different substances to which the 
name of cool has been given t— 1. JUgnite or foesilirod 
wood, in some places, retaining its texture very dis- 
tinctly, and passing by a series of gradations from this 
state to that of jet. S. Anthracite or atone coal, a sub- 
stance destitute of bitumen, occurs on foe Continent, in 
mica-slate and other primitive rocks. In the transition 
slates of Derbyshire, anthracite alee ocean. Carbona- 
ceous matters of this kind can never be profitably work- 
ed, to as to become objects of statistical interest. A 
The proper coal measures, called foe Independent Coal 
Formation, by Werner, from its occurring in insulated 
basins. This groat ca rb ona ce ous deposit is interposed 
between foe mountain Iimesteoe aad old red sandstone 
below, and the saliferous or newer rod sandstone above. 
Coal is a peculiar compound of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, in which foe first principle greatly predomi- 
nates. A little aaote is also generally prreent. Some 
coals, when distillod at a rod heat, afford a considerable 
quantity of bitumen or tar ; othen, such as blind coal, 
afford none, and burn without flame. By a series of 
experiments on peat and various lignites their gradual 
progress of bituminizataon was ascertained. By the ap- 
plication of beat, under compression, to jet, it seems to 
fuse into a substance like true ooaL The incipient 
stage seems therefore the work of water, the final-one, of 
fire. Whether these two agents have been conjoined by 
nature in her great coal formations, is altogether uncer- 
tain, and must be left to future enquiry. Certainly 
that hypothesis which traces foe change to water alone, 
is foe preferable. The coal districts exhibit no unequi- 
vocal tokens of igneous agency, except where they are 
traversed by whindykes. One it led to infer that the 
cnel-beifas nave b ten originally lakes liable to alternate 
inundations; whence foe alternate deposits of vegetable 
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matter, day, and sand, afterwards converted into coal, 
shale, and sandstone, under great superincumbent press- 
ure, possibly of the ocean.” 

While thus treating of a subject so deeply interesting 
to manufacturing Britain, with a fulness and condensa- 
tion seldom before attempted, no' collateral information' 
escapes our author's research. Thus, it is remarked in- 
cidentally t 

“ Clay iron-stone, in beds or courses of nodules, is 
common in the coal-fields, yielding on an average about 
30 per cent of metal. Indispensable as this is to all 
the arts which bring comfort to man, with what provi- 
dential kindness is its ore here associated with its flux 
and fuel,^-the limestone and the coal, whose combined 
action alone can make it useful ! Most justly, there- 
fore, does Mr Conybeare say, 4 that it can hardly be 
considered as recurring unnecessarily to final causes, if 
we conceive that this distribution of the rude materials 
of the earth was determined with a view to the con- 
venience of its inhabitants.’ 

“ The inclination of the strata which the basin shape 
bestows on the coal measures, is an arrangement most 
beneficial to man. Thus the successive seams rise on 
its edges to the surface or near it ; and thereby disclose 
the mineral treasures concealed beneath, which would 
otherwise have rested invisible and unknown. By the 
sloping position, many of the beds are not only brought 
within the reach of the miner, but the whole become 
more easily worked and drained. There is one device, 
however,' in the coal measures, which, to a superficial 
thinker, will appear a defect in the fabric, though it be 
essential to their usefulness ; I allude to the dislocations 
- of the stiraia, usually called faults, because they seem de- 
fects, or, at least, put the miner to fault in his search 
after the coal. These intersections, whether by slips or 
whin dykes, act as valves to the porous seams, or as 
floodgates to arrest the diffttsion of the subterranean 
springs. By these natural dams, the water which might 
inundate the whole, or, at least, entirely submerge the 
richest deposits of the centre, is confined to a single com- 
partment, from which it is in most cases practicable to 
drain it. * These .safeguards of mines are, therefore, 
not confined to coal basins, but are providentially dis- 
tributed through every Important mineral bed.” 

From such considerations, he, with happy tact and 
the great aim of the volume ever in view, illustrates and 
confutes in anticipation similar apparent contradictions in 
other aspects of nature. Between the medial and tertiary, 
as we have indicated, super-medial stratas, or the proper 
Secondary Formation of Geology, como to be treated 
of. These are of great interest, and the substances of 
which they consist are described in order and at length, 
which we cannot follow here, however tempting be thepath. 

It is singular, that among the supermedial strata, 
chalk, which is so frequent in Europe, should not be 
found in America, 31 r 31 ad ure asserting positively 
that it does not exist on that continent ; and except in 
two or three spots of the Hebrides and Sutherland, a 
chalk formation is equally scarce in Scotland. It often 
produces a certain barrenness in the superior soil ; but 
it is admirably remarked by Dr Ure, and we quote the 
passage as a specimen, extraordinary with most other 
scientific writers, but not unusual with him, of how ad- 
mirably general information and precise science may be 
united, and made illustrative of, and aid in advancing, each 
other. “ The chalk valleys, however, are often extremdy 
fertile ; of which the Kent and Surrey bop grounds, and 
the downs for pasturing sheep, afford examples. Beech 
is the tree. best fitted tor a chalky soil. The ChUtera 
bills in Oxfordshire were andently covered with thick- 
ets and woods of beech, which afforded harbour to ban- 
ditti. Hence the steward of the Chiltem hundreds, for- 
merly an employment under the Crown, has become a 
nominal office, which members of parliament take un- 
der a fiction of law, in order to vacate their seats*”. 

The strata above chalk, or the Tertiary rocks, con- 
sist of various beds of sand, day (London and plastic,) 
marl, and imperfectly consolidated limestone. That call- 
ed London clay forms one of the chief of the superior 
strata. It holds — as on the Isle of Sheppey, Ac. some 
extraordinary remains of fruits, now exclusively of tro- ’ 
pical growth, and of an extinct species of cocoa not, 
figured in this work, Ac. It occasions, however, a dense 
and barren soil, productive round the metropolis only 
by excessive working. 

A dear summary of what had preceded, in respect to 
the Tertiary strata, which, near the supermedial in 
England, amounts to about a mile in depth, is very pro- ! 
perly wound up by an abstract of Cuvier and Brog- 
niart’s Memoir on that singular tract of country, called 
the Parts Basin-— celebrated for a remarkable alterna- 
tion of fresh water and marine strata. We wish we could 
follow our author through this most interesting portion 
of his work, but must content oursdves with a very brief 
outline. 

The chalk ‘forms the bottom of the basin, or gul£ 
within which are deposited the several formation! of the 
Paris district. Ere this antique chalk floor was covered 
by these mineral strata, its surface must have exhibited 
hollows and prominences, in the form of valleys, hills, 
and terraces. These inequalities are still indicated by 
the islets and promontories of chalk, which rise up 
through the new formations in certain points. Hence 
the excavations made in these upper bods reach the chalk 
at very variable depths. Nor have the Inequalities any 
relation with those of the actual surface of the land. 

On reconsidering these beds, from the chalk upwards, 
we conceive first of all a sea depositing on its bottom an 
immense mass of chalk, and mollusca of peculiar spe- 
cies. This precipitation of the chalk, and of its attend- 
ant shells, suddenly stops ; the sea retires, waters ef 
another kind, very probably analogous to that of par 
fresh -water lakes, succeed, and all the hollows of the 
marine formation are filled up with clays, debris of land 
vegetables, and of fresh-water shells. But soon another 
sea, producing new inhabitants, nourishing a prodigious 
quantity of testaceous mollusca , entirely different from 
those of the chalk, returns and covers toe clay, its lig- 
nites, and their shells, Ac. By degrees the sea with- 
draws, and the soil is again covered with lakes of fresh 
water. We are led to believe that no organised bodies 
lived at that period in this sea, or that their exuviae have 
been completely destroyed. Lastly, the sea withdraws 
entirely, for the third time. Lakes or marshes of fresh 
water take its place, and cover with the remains of their 
inhabitants the tops of almost all the hills. 

Such are the chronometers with which Geology mea- 
sures the progress of time. But that science itself must 
have a starting place, indicated by mightier phenomena 
than even these here described ; and that point is Tmt 
General Deluge, to the reality of which the belief 
of all nations and tribes bear concurrent, though indi- 
vidual, moral testimony, and of which each comer of 
earth’s now serrated and rugged surface exhibits physi- 
cal evidence. In the Third Book, we come to the second 
great divirion of this work, where is treated the Deluge, 
and the causes of the antecedent revolutions of the earth, 
and of organic beings. It is appropriately introduced by 
the expression of Cuvtay and the conclusions of Be Lee 
and Dolomieu, that if there be any fact well astabliahed 

In geology, it is this, that the surface of our globe haa 
suffered a great and sudden revolution, the period of 
which cannot be dated further back than five or six thou- 
sand years. This revolution has, on the one hand, in- 
gulfed, and caused to disappear, the countries formerly 
inhabited by men, and the animal species at present 
best known ; and, on the other, has laid bare the bot- 
tom of the last ocean, thus converting its channel into 
the now habitable earth. 

* Striking proofs of this lie at the very threshold of in- 
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vestigation, and in the mere necessity for the terms the first time in 1824, he remarked in the cavity twelve 
needful to describe phenomena, that meet ns almost on distinct places covered with red-hot lava, and three or 
the surface of the earth. Nearly the whole table lands, fonr from which it spouted to the height of thirty or 
and gentle aedivities of the mountains, are covered with forty feet. 

deposits of gravel and loam, to the production of which But besides this, every other volcano of importance, 
no cause now seen in action is adequate, and which can and its phenomena, whence issue lava or steam, as in 
therefore be referred only to the waters of a sudden and the Geysers of Iceland, is adverted to,— if we except an 
transient deluge. This deposit is hence called diluvium extraordinary one of mud in the island of Java, which 
by geologists. In it, the pebbles and loam are always might have been noticed. This forms a chapter as in- 
pvomiscuously blended, whereas, among the regular se- teresdng, and even thrilling, as die finest romance we 
eondary and tertiary strata, they occur separate in alter- ever read. As to the causes of volcanic action, pagi- 
nate beds. The term alluvium is bestowed on the marl, cularly of the formation of lava, Dr Ure agrees with the 

sand, and gravel, deposited by existing rivers and lakes, learned Sir U. Davy, whose admirable speculations 

or on planes exposed to occasional inundation. The confirmed by still more admirable experiments— he ex- 
ablest writers, Cuvier, Buckland, Brogniart, Conybeare, plains and illustrates ; and with him regards the causes 
&c. now adopt these distinctions. assigned in older times, as the combustion of coal strata. 

With these distinctive appellatives in view, our author Ac. Ac. as quite inadequate. With this we think it 
proceeds to the proofs, collected with astonishing re- impossible not to agree, since the only objection 10 the 
search, and arranged with much skill, of the diluvian, present theory of the eruption of water can thus be ob- 
oijlooding, action of water having reached the summits viated. 
of the loftiest mountains ; and, as concatenated by him, The second cause is, 

they form the most interesting and irresistible chain of II. Basaltic Eruftiox— in treating of which, a 

evidence we have ever seen in science, or even in juris- survey of the whole trap districts of this country is ad- 
prudence or metaphysics. Among them it is remarked, mirably given. The account of the Campsie range of 
— *■* In central Asia, bones of horses and deer, which were hills is mil of interest and beauty. The igneous origin 
found at a height of 16,000 feet above the sea, in the of basalt we think he convincingly proves — negatively, 
H im mala mountains, are now deposited at the Royal from the existence of whindykes, traversing all rocks 
College of Surgeons in London. They were got by the indifferently— and positively, from, 1. The identity of 
Chinese Tartars of Duba, in the north face of the snowy chemical composition in basalt and lava ; and, 2. The 
ridge of Kylas, in lat. 32° N., out of the masses of ice constant occurrence of trap rocks in volcanic districts, 
that fall with the avalanches, from the regions of per- (To be concluded in our next. ) 

petual snow. The preceding facts attest, that ‘ all the 

high hills that were under the whole heavens were co- • 

Tewd* by tb. w.ten of the deluge.” FINE ARTS. 

Another species of proof is that afforded by what 

Hutchinson and Cstontt showed long ago, that the sun. 

face of the earth in many places, where it is at present SCULPTURE, 

furrowed by valleys, most have been formerly conti- Hhtorg of Sculpture, Painting , and Architecture. 
noons : and this in innumerable instances, where By J. 8. M ernes, LL.D. Constable’s Miscellany. 

streams do not exist at all ; in many chalk downs, for VoL XXXIX. Edinburgh. 1828. 

example, or where the existing streams, as has been de- 
monstrated already, are quite inadequate to the effect — Is To produce a condensed and able history of the Fine 

thus powerfully clenched, by reference to a familiar il- Arts requires a highly cultivated taste, a vivid hnagi- 
lustradou. But, besides all these, the saline impregna- nation, an intellectual refinement free from the tram, 
tion of many of our plains furnishes an overwhelming mels of any particular school, and a judgment almost 
proof of the present land being once submeiged by the mathematically true. We feel no hesitation in saying, 
ocean. * that an author possessing these requisites in no slight 

The fact, then, of a universal deluge being demon- degree has been at work on the present instructive and 
strated, an inductive enquiry Into its causes naturally delightful volume. Easy and perspicuous in its ar- 
follows. These are eruptive powers, similar to those rangement, faithfully historical in its statements, Vigo, 
which raised the primordial land, acting under the hot- rous and animated in its style, and often enthusiastic aod 
tom of the primeval ocean, rolled its waters orer the an- eloquent in its descriptions, this work is entitled to a 
cient continents, many of which were broken down and high rank among the elegant literature of the day ; and 
sunk in the sea, whilst new territories were upheaved we hail it as, in a particular manner, calculated to en- 
and laid bare, and are thus arranged :— courage and hasten the revival of that pure and das- 

I. Volcaxic Action— in treating of which, the sical taste which is alone able to secure great improve- 
aceonnt of Monna Roa, in the island of Owhyhee, just- ment in any department of art. Intellectual refinement 
ly termed the most remarkable volcano ever described, is the very element upon which the Fine Arts feed ;— 
forma a singular and novel feature. It is estimated to they were never the slaves of mere power, never helped 
rise to the prodigious height of 15,000 feet, contains an to swell the pageant of tyrannical triumph, nor were 
enormous crater, eight miles in circumference, and in- ever dragged captive at the chariot wheels of ostentation 
chides a vast lake or molten lava, subject to horrific ex- and pride. They sprang into celebrity in the free and 
plosions and undulations. The crater, instead of being, intellectual country of Greece, where genius expanded all 
the truncated top of a mountain, distinguishable at a her prismatic colours, and where the more sturdy and 
distance in every direction, is an immense chasm in an heroic virtues walked hand in hand with all the gentler 
upland country, near the base of the mountain,' and is sensibilities of our nature. But if the public taste be 
approached, not by ascending a cone, but by descending vitiated, it is in vain to look for purity of design from 
two vast terraces. It is not visible from any point, at the artist There will always be found minds, and 
a greater distance than half a mile. The whole summit minds too of considerable power, willing enough to pan- 
of its ancient cone seems to have fallen in, and formed der to public appetite. That this has been the case, 
the precipitous ruins which encircle the crater to a dis- alike in architecture, painting, and sculpture, we have 
tance of from fifteen to twenty miles. The bottom of more than sufficient melancholy proofs presented to us 
the gulf within has a circumference of five or six miles, in our streets and exhibition rooms. Dr M ernes has re- 
aad a depth of 1500 feet, the descent being in general solutely gone to the root of the evil, forcibly addressing 
p r actica b l e . When Mr Goodrich visited this crater for himself to the public, that the artist may profit by their 
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improvement. Ht has not stopped to delineate all the 
petty and eeholaatic difference! of art, but he has given 
a broad and intellectual coup d'cdl of his subject; and 
we will venture to affirm, that most men who read the 
work candidly and attentively will perceive a new light 
breaking in upon what they had previously been plea- 
sed to denominate their taste ; and, as one symptom 
of its amelioration, will become much more,idsffident 
regarding matters, concerning whose principles they will 
be forced to confess that, but yesterday, they knew no- 
thing. 

Our author ooomenoes Us labours with an “ Intro- 
duction,* 1 in which he shortly considers the theories that 
have been advanced regarding the existence of a stand- 
ard of taste, and the nature of beauty. We ace much 
pleased with the concise, deer, yet comprehensive man- 
ner, in which these points are treated. Intricate die- 
camions on such subjects an too metaphysical to he 
useful ; and, by attempting to carry the reader too far, 
they resemble rivers which have overflowed their bound- 
aries, seldom retaining permanent possession of any por- 
tion of the ground they have usurped. Since the time 
when Aristotle wrote, u Ti yk( nmkop b fnzytitu «*< r«£u 
kV* hundreds have attempted comments on a text 
so vague; and so many have been baffled in its in- 
terpretation, that the interest may be said to gather 
strength with the difficulty. The notions which Burke 
promulgates in his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful 
show, better than any other, to what unphilosophical 
conclusions we mote oome, when we attempt to discover 
general principles and figod statutes, for tlje regulation 
of what must ever depend on such an endless variety of 
unconventional causes. Of the seven elementary prin- 
ciples, laid down by that writer, as the indispensable 
requisites of beauty in general, not one will be found 
applicable to Architectural beauty, Nay, sometimes 
they are at open variance with its most efficient causes. 
Aware of the danger of either generalising too much, or 
of dwelling too long on painful and hazardous minu- 
tiae, Dr Memes bus first, carefully cleared away all the 
unnecessary verbiage which has attached itself to the 
subject, and which, like the ivy, often totally obscures 
what it was at first only intended to adorn ; and he then 
boldly and lucidly proceeds to the statement of his own 
opinions, which put the matter in its true light, clear- 
ly proving, that if by a standard be meant “ a perma- 
nent rule of taste, beyond which human invention or 
genius shall never pass,*’ there is no such thing ; but, 
on the other hand, that, “ as in every species of ex- 
perimental science, those researches, in their practice 
the most carefully conducted, and in their inferences 
the most consistent, ore regarded as the canons of sci- 
entific truth ; so, in the liberal arts, those noble monu- 
ments which, during the longest period, and to the 
greatest number of competent judges, have yielded the 
most satisfaction, are justly esteemed standards of taste 
—rules by which all other works are to be tried." 

. Dr Memes discusses, as best illustrating the history 
and common principles of all. Sculpture, before either 
Architecture or Painting, and to a short consideration 
of this division of his work we at present intend to con- 
fine ourselves ; but shall also proceed with him, in due 
time, to the two other interesting heads. 

In Egypt, — that mysterious country, that Cheops of 
the earth, concerning which such mighty things are 
conjectured, and so very little really knowa r — whence 
science earliest began to dawn upon Europe, aud the at- 
tendant arts to show their humanizing faces,— the first 
approximation was made to what may legitimately be 
termed Sculpture. But, however costly, we doubt ex- 
tremely that Egyptian Sculpture was ever possessed of 
much beau tv. In spite of all the extravagant com- 
mendation that has been heaped upon it— in spite of 
all the overdrawn descriptions of the emotions it excites 
in the beholder, which have issued, and are still issu- 

ing, from the press,* we are inclined to be eves mats ^ 
sceptical than Dr Memes, as to the actual position it is 
entitled to hold on the graduated scale of art. That the 
Egyptians had many difficulties to contend with, no one 
will deny the very spirit of their laws and 
opinions were directly opposed to improvement of any 
sort, which they considered as only another term for 
innovation. Their gods, (unlike those of the Greeks^ 
instead of being embodied representations of ideal ex- 
cellence, collected and arranged from the finest 
ples of human formation, more generally partook of the 
character of bru tided monsters ; which, whether merely 
symbolical or not, in no small degree assisted in retard- 
ing the progress of sculpture. In the nursery days of 
all countries, religion will be found to be the h+mrt 
whence flow the arteries that feed aud nourish them. Upon 
the character which religion first assumes depends a 
thousand circumstances ; but none more than the pro- | 
gress and improvement of the Fine Arts. Sculpture < 
may be said to have had its origin in Polytheism. Had 
the early inhabitants of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, en- 
tertained the religious opinions of the Covenanters, it is 
not probable that either sculpture, architecture, or paint- 
ing, would ever have arrived at much perfection amongst 
them. But even hod the Egyptians been willing to 
model tlieir sculpture after the best examples of the hu- 
man form, they would have failed to arrive at a good 
conclusion; because their owo thick lips, and heavy 
contours, were immeasurably removed from grace or 
beauty. Their statues, possessing no indications of 
anatomical knowledge, and but little appearance of ex- 
pression, sentiment, or feeling, derive their sole interest 
from their antiquity,— their position,— their magnitude, 
—and, in some few instances, the mysterious uncertain- 
ty with regard to the use and end of their formation. 
There may frequently be seen, in some of the wilder 1 
mountain passes of our own country, masses of detached 
rock playfully fashioned, by the hand of nature, into a re- 
semblance of humanity, which will produce quite as much 
effect upon our sympathies as the Sphynx and many 
other of the graceless Egyptian relics. The uniformity 
of stiff and awkward attitudes, as if a common 
had been used for them all, shows great ignorance of 
drawing ; and Dr Memes has very felicitously supposed 
that, in many cases, the outline was first traced from a 
body laid prostrate upon the block, and then finished af- 
terwards with a vacillating and uncertain hand. 

We turn with pleasure from this infantine appearance 
of the art, to its full power and thorough developemeat 
in Greece. There sculpture attained the greatest perfec- 
tion of which it is capable ; for its capacity of improve- 
ment is much more limited than that of painting. The 
range which it possesses, however, is quite large enough 
to allow sufficient elbow-room for genius of the mn§t 
aspiring nature. Even the fiery and enthusiastic spirit 
of Buonarotti had taken flight before he approximated 
to the sober majesty and exquisite finish which 
terise the works of the Grecian masters. Of their stand- 
ard of beauty, as displayed in the representation of their 
Divinities, much has been written ; and some disciples 
of the school of Michael Angelo have even gone the 
length of denying that it is one which should regulate 
other artists, alleging that it is deficient ia expression. 

It may, however, be almost demonstrated, that the stand- 

* We here more particularly anode to the itstrwiits made to 
diverse letters recently published in the Gazette de Frame*, 
copied in the London Literary Gazette , lrom M. ChampcJBoo. 
now forming part of the French expedition in Egypt. Though 
unwilling to doubt the accuracy of documents praenced es tt were 
in an official manner to our notice^ we yet cannot help foedbiy 
recollecting the erroneous opinions and strained «ni»ftvniw«K 
with which M. Denoa and outers have already ibund it 
to feed the public taste. If the discoveries asserted to have totem 
place, are truly of the nature described in M. Cbmepollmn's 
epistles, especially as respects the columns alleged to be foe true 
type of the Grecian Doric, Egypt may assume a mom lnsnrl— f 
position the* she has jet done Is thehhtevyof tbeJInoAote- 
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•rri is a good one. Professor Camper, after measuring 
and co m p a r i ng, with a laborious minuteness pecuHariy 
Dotch, an immense variety of skulls, concludes his la- 
bours by triumphantly exclaiming, “ If it now be asked, 
what is meant by a fine countenance, we may answer, 
that in which the facial line makes an angle of 100 de- 
grees with the horisoo. The ancient Greeks have, con- 
sequently, chosen this angle.*’ This is going a certain j 
length, but net far ; for the question still remains un- 
answered, Why doss the facial line, when at such an 
angle, appear more agreeable than any other P Sir 
Joe hua Reynolds has attempted to get rid of die diffi- 
culty in a very ingenious manner. According to him, 
** beauty is the medium or centre of the various forms 
of the individual every species of animal has a fixed 
and determinate form, towards which nature is conti- 
nually inclining, like various lines terminating in a 
centre, or like pendulums vibrating in different direc- 
tions over one central point f and as they all cross the 
centre* though only one passes through any other point,-, 
so it wifl be found, that perfect beauty is oftener pro- 
duced than any one kind of deformity." * But," justly 
remarks Charles Bell, in his second Essay on the Anatomy 
of Expression, “ how shall we reconcile this with the 
form of the antique ? Though this theory may account 
for the straight line of the ridge of the nose being more 
beautiful than that which is concave or convex, because 
it is the central form, it will not explain the peculiar- 


ity of the form of die note, brow, end eye, of the an- 
tique." u The true cause of beauty in the antique," 
pr oceeds dm tame author, w is the ennobling the form of 
the head, by increasing those peculiarities of character, 
-the in di c at i on of intellect and the powers of expres- 
akm,— which distinguish the human form, and by care- 
ftally reversing those proportions which produce a re- 
swmhlaQoe to the physiognomy of brutes." Completely 
oorttchhag with this view of the esse, we at onee dis- 
cover one of the greatest causes of our admiration of the j 
Gtseks, namely, the originality of thought, and sefcoti- 
fic research, thus exhibited by them ; and, even wen 
their brightest efforts to be equalled by modern artists, 
still the grand source of our respect and reverence would 
rwmain for the mmds that Jlrst conceived, and the hands 
which Jtrct palpably gave being to, an entirely new ar- 
samgemrnt of forms, yet so aptly mingled, that they may 
be said to hover betwixt heaven and earth. 

Hare it is, luxuriating amongst the immortal produc- 
tions of an immortal people, that Dr M ernes' pea seems 
to bound under his hand like a a steed that knows his 
rider." Dr M ernes has himself visited the country of 
glorious reminiscences, and he speaks with all the ar- 
dour and enthusiasm of one who had lingered amongst 
its ruins, and, in the inspiration of the moment, had 
called forth the mighty from their tumbling sepulchres, 
to pass in bright Teview before him. We cannot follow 
turn through all his descriptions ; but we must give one 
portrait t 

PHIDIAS. 

“ This great master, the son of Charmidas, an 
Athenian citizen, was born about the ^2d Olympiad, or 
nearly 500 years before our era, and studied under Ela. 
das. Hi s numerous works belonged to three distinct 
classes : Toreutic, or statues of mixed materials, ivory 
being the chief, — statues of bronze, — sculptures in mar- 
ble. In this enumeration are included only capital per- 
formances, for exercises in wood, plaster, day, and mi- 
nute labours in carving, are recorded occasionally to 
have occupied his attention. The beauty of these mi- 
niatures was not inferior to the excellence of his greater 
works ; at once sublime and ingenious, he executed grand 
undertakings with majesty and force, and the most mi- 
nute with simplidty and truth. 

“ < Artis PUdkcw t ow umi durum 

Pfcomadspfois: adde aquanv nutebniit.' 


“ 1 These fish art lv*ry— but by Phidias madei 
From waat of water only seem th$y dead.* 

u Of the works belonging to the first division, the 
Olympian Jupiter, and the Minerva of the Parthenon, 
colossal statues composed of gold and ivory, were the 
most wonderful productions of ancient art. The form- 
er, placed in the Temple at Elis, was sixty foet high, 
in a reposing attitude, the body naked to the cincture, 
the lower limbs clothed in a robe gemmed with golden 
flowers ; the hair also was of gold, bound with an ena- 
melled crown ; the eyes of precious stones $ the rest of 
ivory. Notwithstanding the gigantic proportions, every 
part was wrought with the most scrupulous delicacy ; 
even the splendid throne was carveu with exquisite 
nicety. The whole was finished before the hrtist had 
obtained the direction of the public works of the Athe- 
nians, in the 83d Olympiad, after a labour of ten years ; 
the same date in which Herodotus read the second part 
of his history, the first regular prose composition that 
had been heard at Athens. 

u About twelve years later was executed the Miner- 
va, of inferior dimensions, being only forty feet in alti- 
tude, but equal, if not superior, in beauty of workman- 
ship and richness of material, the nude being of ivory, 
the ornaments of gold. A flowing tunic added grace 
to the erect attitude of the goddess $ in one hand was a 
spear, upon the head a casque ; on the ground a buck- 
ler, exquisitely carved, the concave representing the 
giants’ war, the convex a conflict with the Amazons, 
portraits of the artist and of his patron being introduced 
among the Athenian combatants -*onc cause of the fu- 
ton misfortunes which envy brought upon the author. 
On the golden sandals was also sculptured another fa- 
vourite subject, the battle of the Centaurs, praietd by 
historians aa a parfoct gem of minute art. 

“ Such admiration attached to these two works, that 
they were regarded at 4 having added majesty to the re- 
ceived religion,' and H was esteemed a misfortune not 
to have hem able, oner in a lifetime, to behold them. 
Yet judged according to the true principles of genuine 
art, theirs was not a legitimate beauty. It does not ex- 
I cite surprise, then, to learn that Phidias himself dis- 
I approved of the mined effect produced by such a com- 
bination of difiount substances, nor will it appear pre- 
sumption here to condemn these splendid representations. 
It is not sufficient that a work of art does produce a 
powerful fanpressioo— it h indispensable to its excel- 
lence that the means employed be in accordance with 
the principles and the mode of imitation. &>«r, in the 
compositions jutt described, exposed as they were to the 
dim light of the ancient temple, and from very magni- 
tude imperfectly comprehended, the effoecs of variously 
reflecting surfaces, now gloom, now glowing of un- 
earthly metre, must have been rendered doubly impu- 
ting. But this influence, though well calculated to in- 
crease superstitious devotion, or to .impress mysterious 
terror on the bewildered tense, was meretricious, alto- 
gether diverse from the solemn repose, the simple ma- 
jesty of form and expression, which constitute the true 
sublimity of sculptural representation. 

u Statuary, or the art of casting in bronze, as the 
term was used by the ancients, Phidias carried to un- 
rivalled perfection. The Amazon, the Minerva, at Lem- 
nos, and in the Acropolis, were considered as the mas- 
terpieces in tins department. The last, called the Mi- 
nerva Pokes, was of such majestic peeportions, that the 
crest and helmet might be discerned above the battle- 
ments of the citadel at a distance of twenty-five mike, 
pointing home to the Athenian mariner, as he rounded 
the promontory of Sunium. Of these and other works, 
descriptions shine remain ; we are consequently indebt- 
ed for ear positive knowledge of hie style and principles 
to the marble sculptures of Phidias, in which denurt- 
ment numeaens admirable pwfsrmeieci of his hand 
have also perished; but we hareheseen advantage in 
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thepossession of undoubted originals denied in' every 
other Instance.” 

The Homans were to the Greeks in sculpture and ar- 
chitecture what bad engravers are to good painters ; they 
served to multiply heavy and bungled copies of their 
works. There is nothing interesting in the review of 
Roman art. There is no originality of thought, no ex- 
pansion of soul. 

. We pass in silence over the long slumber of art, du- 
ring what may well be termed the dark ages, and has- 
ten to a period when returning genius began to brighten 
the horizon of art. M iehael Angelo Buonarotti, In him- 
self a constellation, rose in 1474 and set in 1564. In 
whatever light we consider this man, his name has a 
right to a high place amongst the mighty of the earth ; 
but we shall not presume to enter the lists with such a 
description as the following : 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 

“ For three-fourths of the sixteenth century, this ex- 
traordinary man presided in the schools, and by his 
style influenced much longer the principles of modern 
art To him, therefore, during the most brilliant pe- 
riod in the annals which we are now feebly endeavour- 
ing to trace, is the attention chiefly directed. Nor only 
in one point of view is his genius to be contemplated. 
He has extended the grasp of a mighty though irregu- 
lar spirit over our whole subject Sculptor of the Moses, 
painter of the Last Judgment, architect of the Cupola 
—we behold him in the greatest of the works of art It 
is this, more than any other circumstance, which has in- 
vested the character of his genius with a species of aw- 
ful supremacy not to be enquired into : discrimination 
is lost in general admiration * and to him who thus 
seefhs to bear away the palm of universal talent, we are 
inclined to concede the foremost rank In each separate 
pursuit. His productions, thus dominating among the 
labours of man, bewilder the judgment both by their 
real and their apparent magnitude. Thus some giant 
cliff, rising far above minor elevations, while it serves 
as a landmark to the traveller, misleads his conceptions 
of its own distance and Immediate relations of site. 

Here it appears the proper, or at least simplest me- 
thod, to present such gradual unfolding of the subject 
as each branch separately may seem to require, reser- 
ving a general view for such place as shall give the 
reader full command of the joint influences, bearings, 
and consequences of these details. 

“ In sculpture, the works of Michael Angelo are di- 
vided between Rome and Florence. They are not nu- 
merous, and few are even finished. Impatience of slow, 
ly progressive labour, united with indomitable activity 
and unwearied industry — fastidiousness of fancy, and 
exalted perceptions of excellence, joined with a reckless 
daring in execution, form singular distinctions of intel- 
lectual temperament Hence have sprung the charac- 
teristic beauties and the besetting errors of his style in 
sculpture — a style discovering much that is derived 
from liberal and enlightened study of the sublime and 
graceful in nature, but still more of those qualities 
which arise from the peculiarities of an individual and 
erratic, though rich and powerful, imagination. Rarely 
do his statues exhibit that simplicity and repbse essen- 
tial to beauty in an art— grave, dignified, or even au- 
stere, and poesesfing means comparatively limited and 
uniform. Forced and constrained attitude, proportions 
exaggerated, expression awful, gloomy, and unearthly, 
forms of unnatural, of superhuman energy — these cob- 
atitute the ideal of his composition. In giving visible 
existence to these ideas, his execution is most wonder- 
ful. A force, a fire, an enthusiasm, elsewhere unfelt, 
unknown, give to every limb and lineament a vitality, 
a movement, resembling more the sudden mandate of 
inspiration, than a laborious and retarded effort. The 


first impressions created by these works are thus irre- 
sistibly powerful ; hut they startle, surprise, astonish- — j 
do not soothe, delight, and satisfy the mind. An infln- 
ence originating solely in the imagination, and in which i 
the sensibilities of the heart have little interest, cannot 
long retain its power ; the ordinary tone of feeling re- 
turns, and amid the unquiet and aspiring composition ! 
seeks for nature and repose. 1 

u If the productions and style of Michael Angelo be j 
compared with the great standards of excellence and of 
truth in sculpture— nature, and the remains of ancient 
art, he will be found to have deviated widely from both, 
or rather, perhaps, he has rendered both subservient to } 
his own particular views of each. He has created to 
himself modes of imitation, which should in themselves 
claim a paramount importance, independent of all ar- 
chetypes ; while these latter are connected with the ori- j 
ginals of reality, only as an intermediate step to tire 
realms of fancy. Hence, round a false, thougti gorge- 
ous and imposing art, his genius has swept a magic 
circle, within whose perilous bound no inferior spirit ■ 
has dared with impunity to tread. Unfortunately, bow- j 
ever, such was the fascination produced in his own age, ' 
when the forcible and imaginative were admired above 1 
the simple and the true, that his works became a stand- ! 
ard by which the past was to be tried, and the future j 
directed. As a necessary consequence, a prodigious and 
irreparable lapse was prepared for the art. The imita- 
tion of a natural style will ever be productive of good ; 
it will ultimately lead to no imitation, by conducting to 
the primeval source. The very reverse is the effect of 
following a guide such as Buonarotti, who baa depart- 
ed from nature farther, we will venture to say, than any 
neat name on record, whether in literature or in art. ( 
Irregularities and imperfections in almost every other 1 
instance of lofty genius, are forgotten amid the deep- j 
thrilling pathos, or soothing loveliness, of natural ex- j 
pression ; but amid the awe-inspiring, the command- ( 
ing, the overpowering representations of the Tuscan, the 
soul languishes for nature. His creations are not of this 
world, nor does feeling voluntarily respond to the mys- J 
terious and uncontrollable mastery which they exert [ 
over it. The cause and progress of this dereliction of 
nature can also be traced. He had marked the perplexi- < 
ties and constraint under which his predecessors had la- : 
boured, in their endeavours to unite the forms and ex- | 
pression s of living nature with images of ideal beauty, 1 
overlooking the productions of classic sculpture, in 1 
which this union is so happily accomplished : because 
to his vigorous, rather than refined perceptions, its sim- 
plicity appeared poverty, he fearlessly struck into a line 
of art, where all was to be new— vehement — wonder- 
ful.” 

If our limits allowed us, we should feel pleasure in 
presenting our readers with several other passages, 
equally powerful ; but we have room for only one — a 
descriptive sketch of Thorwaldsen, the most successful 
and celebrated of all living sculptors ; 

THORWALDSEN. 

<c Since the death of his illustrious contemporary, Cu- : 
nova, Thorwaldsen, bora at Copenhagen in 1771-2, I 
has occupied the public eye as head of the modern | 
school. The character and powers of this master are ' 
doubtless of a very elevated rank ; but neither in the 
extent nor excellence of his works, do we apprehend his 
station to be so high as sometimes placed. The genius 
of the Danish sculptor is forcible, yet is its energy de- 
rived more from neculiarity than from real excellence, j 
His ideal springs less from imitation of the antique, or > 
of nature, than from the workings of bis own individual 
mind — it is the creation of a fkney seeking forcible ef- 
fect in singular combinations, rather than in general 
principle * ; therefore hardly fitted to excite lasting or 
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beneficial influence upon the age* . Simplicity and im- 
posing expression seem to have hitherto formed the 
principal objects of his pursuit ; but the distinction be- 
tween the simple and rude, the powerful and the exag- 
gerated, is. not always observed in the labours of tqe 
Bane. His simplicity is sometimes without grace ; the 
imprenire — austere, and without due refinement. The 
air and contours of his heads, except, as in the Mer- 
cury — an excellent example both of the beatifies and de- 
fects of the artist* 8 style — when immediately derived 
from antiquity, though grand and vigorous, seldom har- 
monise. in the principles of these efforts with the majes- 
tic regularity of general nature* . The forma, again, are 
not infrequently poor, without vigorous rendering of 
the parts, and destitute at times of their just roundness. 
These, defects may in some measure have arisen from the 
early end more frequent practice of the artist in relievos. 
In this department, Thorwaldsen is unexceptionably to 
be admired. The Triumph, of Alexander, originally in- 
tended for the frieze of the government palace at Milan, 
notwithstanding an occasional poverty in the materials 
of thought, Is, as a whole, one of the grandest compo- 
sitions in the world; while the delicacy of execution, 
and poetic feeling, in the two exquisite pieces of Night 
and Aurora, leave scarcely a wish here ungratified. But 
in statues, Thorwaldsen excels only where the forms and 
sentiment admit of uncontrolled imagination, or in which 
no immediate recourse can be had to fixed standards of 
taste, and to the simple effects of nature. Hence, of all 
his works, as admitting of unconfined expression, 
and grand peculiarity of composition, the statues 
.of the Apostles, considered in themselves, are the 
most excellent. Thorwaldsen, in fine* possesses singu- 
lar, but in some respects erratic genius. His ideas of 
composition are irregular ; his powers of fancy surpass 
those of execution ; his conceptions se^rn to lose a por- 
tion of their value and freshness in the act of realizc- 
menu As an individual artist, he will command dcser- 
redly a high rank among the names that shall go down 
to posterity. Asa sculptor, who will influence, or has 
extended the principles of the art, his pretensions are not 
great ; or, should this influence and these claims not be 
thus limited, the standard of genuine and universal ex- 
cellence must be depredated in a like degree.*' 

Wc shall proceed to the consideration of Fainting 
next week. 


w LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. IX. 

Ik these “ No Popery and Pro-Popery” days, I 
marvel that the adherents of the Catholic Church omit- 
ted one argument, which could not fail of operating 
powerfully on the motley citizenship of this overgrown 
metropolis. The argument I refer to is comprised in 
the astonishing pantomimes, gorgeous spectacles, and 
unaccountable sights, that surprise the eyes and glad- 
den the hearts of all the men, women, and children, 
who sally forth in quest of civic entertainment during 
the holidays.* For these we are indubitably indebted to 
the Lady ofHatiylon ; and were the fact generally un- 
derstood, it would serve her cause better in London than 
all the bulls, brazen or golden, that ever left their pad- 
dock in the Vatican. Had it not been for the attach- 
ment of Old Mother Church to fasts and festivals, 
saints and sain 1 . -days,' and her diligent housewifery 
touching the outside of her cups and platters, the Cock- 
ney fry, young and old, might have sighed in vain for 
a pantomime at Christmas, or a melodramatic spectacle 
at Easter. And “ why might not the imagination trace” 
the agile Harlequin to a monk of the order of St Domi- 
nic, and his faithful Columbine to the secluded sister of 
a convent, matchless in the exact observance of self 


denying precepts ? If I am told, “ ’Twere to consider 
I too curiously to consider so,” I answer, “ Not a jot.” 

Easter-Monday sent forth its crowds, anxious for 
amusement, and the theatres put forth their dazzling 
announcements to attract them.. Coven t-Garden spe- 
culated upon the popular taste for horrors, and “ The 
Devil's Elixir, or the Shadowless Man,” seemed to lend 
an appearance of unwonted gloom and grandeur to its 
bills. Drtiry-Lane resorted to the treasures of fairy 
legend, and “ Thieme-na-Oge, or the Prince of the 
Lakes,” operated powerfully upon the wondering optics 
of the signt-seeking, spectators. . Astley's proclaimed 
“ The Storming of Seringapatam.” The Surrey min- 
gled “ John Orery the Miser,” and a pantdihime called, 
u Love in a Humble Shed and the renowned Coburg 
turned “ The Moqey Diggers,” a story of Washington 
Irving's, into minor theatre dialogue, and managed to 
give the audience terrible satisfaction. It is unneces- 
sary to spend much critical gravity upon these sublime 
doings. The Covent-Garden novelty was good in little 
except its scenery. A disobedimU shadow occasioned 
much mirth, by obstinately persisting in its determina- 
tion to act independently of the substance. Weekes 
played Dan O'Reilly, the chief acting part in the Drnry- 
Lane piece, and acquitted himself greatly to the satis- 
faction of the audience. 

I have visited Pandemonium, as represented in Mr 
Burford's panorama in Leicester-sqoare. The subject 
of the painting. is taken from Milton's description of the 
infernal empire, as embellished by the agency of Satan 
and his angels. Martin is palpably imitated in every 
part of the piece/ The exhibition is certainly worth 
inspection, and the cits seem wondrously delighted with 
it. But a view of Sydney in the same building detain- 
ed me much longer, and gratified me much more. It 
is executed with great delicacy ; and the romantic cha- 
racter of the scenery almost made me wish myself of the 
number of those 

“ Doom'd the far isles of Sydney Cove to see."’ 

Tara O'Shanter and Souter Johnny have arrived here, 
and have received the approbation of some highly com. 
petent metropolitan authorities. A group of statues in 
marble by Mr Carew, . who ia patronised by the Earl of 
Egremont, is now open to the public. In my opinion, 
they indicate an acquaintance with art more than the 
possession of genius. 


AN ESKDALE ANECDOTE. 

Extract of a letter from the Ettrick Shepherd* 

Another time I chanced to be on a week's visit to 
a kind friend, a farmer in Eskdale-muir, who thought 
meet to have a party every day at dinner, and mostly 
the same party. Our libations were certainly carried 
rather to an extremity, but our merriment corresponded 
therewith. There was one morning, indeed, that seve- 
ral of. tbe gentlemen were considerably hurt, and there 
were marks of blood on the plaster, but no one could 
tell what had happened. It appeared that there had 
been a quarrel, but none of us knew what about, or who 
it was. that fought. 

But the most amusing pert of the ploy (and a very 
amusing part it was) regarded a half hogshead of ale, 
that was standing xti the lobby to dear for bottling. On 
the very first forenoon, our thirst was so excessive, that 
the farmer contrived to insert a spigot into this huge cadi, 
and redly such a treasure I think was hardly ever open- 
ed to a set of poor thirsty spirits. Morning, noon, and 
night, we were running with jugs to this rich fountain, 
and handing the delidotts beverage about to lips that 
glowed with fervour and delight. In a few days, how- 
ever, it wore so low, that before any would come, one 
was always obliged to bold it up behind ; and, finally,' it 
r an dry. 
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MarraHwe of an Q/kial Fisit to Guatemala from 
Mexico. By 6. A. Thompson, Esq., late Secretary 
to his Britannic Majesty's Mexican Commission, and 
Commissioner to report to his Majesty’s Government 
on the State of the Central Republic. London. 
John Murray. 1829. 

Guatemala occupies a central position between the 
Columbian and Mexican Republics. In consequence 
of the extraordinary variety of its soil and temperature, 
it yiolds almost all the productions of the frigid, tem- 
perate, and torrid zones. It might have been expected, 
that the importance of such a country, covering a sur- 
face of neany seventeen thousand square leagues, and 
lying in the midst of those vast relations which now 
exist, and may hereafter be opened, between the Old and 
New Worlds, would at once have been fully apprecia- 
ted ; and that a description of its natural cutiosities, 
political institutions, and commercial superiority, would 
nave held a promlnentplace in the Journals of our Ame- 
rican topographers. But the peculiar advantages which 
Guatemala presents to the British government, from its 
contiguity to that part of the Honduras shore, consti- 
tuting the colony of Belize, have, somewhat unaccount- 
ably, been either altogether overlooked, or sadly under- 
valued, by our capitalists. There might be some pre- 
text for such indifference, if these advantages were un- 
certain—# they could only prove comparatively limited 
In their effects — or if the acquisition of diem would in- 
terfere with the Internal policy of the Guatemalan Re- 
public, a ad would consequently excite an antipathy on 
its part, detrimental alike to present security and ulti- 
mate aggrandizement. But why might not Guatemala 
become as valuable a colony as Buenos Ayres ? The 
population of both republics is equall Even the most 
insignificant district in Guatemala is capable of cultiva- 
tion. In its numerous towns and villages the resources of 
trade axe rapidly augmenting— a circumstance that would 
seem to augur favourably for the introduction of the 
more polished arts. Several navigable riven intersect 
the cmiMVf, which is also fertilized and ornamented 
#tth large lakes. If the proposed establishment of a 
water communication between the Pacific and Atlandc 
Oceans, by means of the lake of Nicaragua and the 
river St Juan, be accomplished, the traffic of Guatemala 
must improve. Viewing its financial affairs, even at 
the present moment, it will be found that they may 
safely bear a comparison with those of Mexico and the 
neighbouring republics. In short, a finer field cannot 
be ior enterprise. Lord Bacon, in his 

Novum Org m n u m, compares society to a pillar composed 
of Am r parts : agriculture — manufactures— commerce — 
aa l M rocc. In Guatemala, the basement of this pillar 
bee in some measure been laid. When die market with 
Greet Britain is more extenrivdy opened, and when, j 


consequently, the demand upon the domestic stores of 
Guatemala becomes greater, a new impetus will be given 
to the spirit of industry. Under its genial infiaence, 
manufactures must flourish, and science will find ample 
scope for its operations. Nor are these conclusions del 
disced from unwarrantable premises. They rest not 
upon the success of conquest Spain originally trusted 
to conquest in effecting her settlements ; and what waj 
the result ? The Spanish invaders, enervated by luxury, 
made no endeavours to improve the victory which they 
bad achieved. On the contrary, they exercised the 
most intolerant despotism, by reducing the inhabitant^ 
to bondage, and desolating their territories. In thid 
manner the flame of civil dissension was kindled, th4 
consequences of which were necessarily destructive to 
the stability of the Spanish power. Uoder no rfreum- 
stances, therefore, can conquests be defended, unless in 
so far as they tend to ameliorate the situation of those 
over whom they have been obtained. Keeping this 
great principle steadily in view, and making those pro- 
posals which it becomes a humane and liberal nation to 
offer, and which it would be justifiable in a free and in* 
dependent people to accept. Great Britain may, by esta- 
blishing a permanent intercourse with Guatemala?, en- 
large her national wealth, and more effectually secur«J 
herpossessions in the American States. 

Tne great number of works on America which have 
been already published, might appear to render the prel 
sent “Narrative” superfluous. Mr Thompson, how. 
ever, was induced to lay it before the public, for the 
purpose of furnishing additional information in regard 
to a portion of these countries which has been least 
known or visited by Europeans. After having nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Mexico, he set off for Guatemala, 
in order to report to jhis Majesty’s government on the 
state of affairs in that republic. The style of Mr 
Thompson’s narrative is extremely perspicuous, .and, 
what is of mare consequence, it bean the impress of 
truth. There are no inflated recitals of “ hair-breadth 
’scapes,” calculated to delight a modern Dido or Desdc- 
mona. We meet with no pedantic detail of geographical 
positions, or of mere latitudes and longitudes. His de- 
scriptions of scenery, without being tediously minute, 
are generally spirited. If he seldom displays much 
scientific research, there is considerable ability in his 
delineations of American customs and manners. Be- 
ing merely an agreeable narrator of incidents which 
actually occurred, and of scenes which were actually 
witnessed, he almost entirely avoids original reasoning, 
and advances no political theories which deserve the tide 
of novelty. In tne absence of such qualities, however, 
his book is instructive, as being almost the only work 
illustrative of that part of America through winch he 
travelled. In particular, his Historical ami Statistical 
Sketch of Guatemala will be perused with interest. 

Though such is our general opinion of Mr Thomp- 
son’s narrative, we occasionally observe passages which 
are sufficiently frivolous in themselves, and assuredly 
impart little knowledge concerning the South American 
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Republic. For example, we read of this very remark- i 
able occurrence : 

„«‘Aa r waa taking up my reins to eontlnue my route, 

I saw a fawn sporting on a rising ground within ten | 
yards of me. It stamped its foot, advanced, stopped 
abort, frisked, then stopped short again, and stared at 
me. I had mechanically drawn one of my pistols from 
the holsters, and had cocked it, whilst I was witnessing 
these manoeuvres. The little animal still stood staring 
at me, with its large black eyes, innocent and unsus- 
pecting, and its little black glossy nose and chin perked 
out in impudent defiance. It stamped its foot again, 
as offering wager of battle, gave another frisk, and 
darted off. What a fool I was, thought I, why didn’t 
I pull the trigger ? I dashed my spun into the sides 
of my little horse , who never wanted that encourage- 
ment, and was up with my companions in a twinkling.” 

This magnanimity on the part of the late Secretary 
to his Britannic Majesty’s Mexican commission, is only I 
rivalled by his amiable deportment on the following oc- 
casion: 

“ In passing down the town of Antigua, I saw two 
or three children as they were squatting on the high 
window seats, amusing themselves with their playthings ; 
they poked their little faces through the iron bars of the 
lattice, and I stopped to regard them 5 their beauty and 
innocence had attracted me ; but, after gazing at them 
an instant, I passed on.” 

Mr Thompson’s bump of Philoprogenitiveness is 
probably very large. But as a more favourable speci- 
men of his M Narrative," we extract his account of 

SANTIAGO, THE CAPITAL OF GUATEMALA. 

Santiago de Guatemala , the capital, stands in Jthe 
midst of a large handsome plain, surrounded on all 
sides by sierras of a moderate height, and at the dis- 
tance of from three to seven league*. These mountains, 
which give to the view the whole valley of Mexico in 
miniature, are not so far off but that the eye may disco- 
ver, through the rectilinear streets, in every direction, 
the verdure of the trees with which the surrounding 
heights are clad, and which, with the sloping meadow 
lands of different hues, affords a refreshing object, form- 
ing, as it were, a screen to the little city which lies in 
the midst, glaring with its white walls, and domes, and 
steeples of yessa-cement, in the rays of a tropical sun. 

“ The houses are all built in tropical squares of about 
120 to 1G0 feet ; and sometimes the front of one house 
occupies a whole quadra ; but none of them exceed 
eighteen or twenty feet in height ; of course they arc 
only of one story — a precaution not so much suggested 
by fear of earthquakes, as enjoined by the old Spanish 
law. 

44 The streets arc neatly paved, cither with common 
stones, or more generally with a grey-streaked marble, 
which makes them very slippery, and riding or driving 
very dangerous. They slope from each side towards the 
centre, along which runs almost perpetually a streamlet 
of clear water, the edges of which being covered with 
verdure, give to the city a picturesque, though deserted 
appearance. In some few of the streets there are trot- 
toirs, particularly in the Plaza, or chief square, where 
they are covered with a colonnade, extending all round 
the square, excepting on the side occupied by the cathe- 
dral ; opposite to this is the palace, with the govern- 
ment offices; and, on the two other sides, are retail 
shops of all descriptions of dry goods ; whilst the area 
is used as a market, where the Indians come dally to sell 
their poultry, fruit, and other provisions. In the cen- 
tre is a fountain of excellent water, issuing from a cro- 
codile’s head of indifferent workmanship. 

“ Many of the churches are large, and of fine archi- 
tecture. They are kept much cleaner and neater than 
they are at Mexico. A new one, called the Pantheon, 
with spacious vaults for a cemetery under it, is just be. 


ing completed in an expensive style ; and mnothei 
in fifty yards pf it, is being constructed for the 
the convent of Augustin nuns. Another large < 
newly erected at tne west end of the city., was 
and dedicated to St Teresa on the 29th of May. 
rest of the temples devoted to religion, and the 
of their endowments, have been already mention 
the personal narrative. 

“ Viewed at a distance, few cities present a more 
tlful aspect than this, and internally* though no 
kingly pleasing, there is nothing in it save a deg 
dulness that can excite absolute dislike. Its height 
the level of the sea is about 1800 feet. The rar 
of temperature between the nights and days, to pe 
to the high table lands, is not found here ; the 
heat, from the 1st of January to the 1st of July, 

deg., at night, 63 deg. : in the summer month 

average may be taken at 10 degrees higher ; — a r 
rate temperature for a city situated such as this i 
14 deg. 28 min. north latitude, and 92 deg. 40 min. 
longitude.”— Pp. 465-8. 

We could easily give more extracts of a simile 
scription, but rather refer our readers to the work i 
which will be perused with pleasure and instrnctio 
all who feel interested in the rising prospects of Gi 
mala. 


Twelve Dramatic Sketches , founded on the Past 

Poetry of Scotland. By W. M. Hetherington, A 

Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 1829. 

Dear to all our tenderest and purest associatioi 
the pastoral poetry of Scotland. We love it the 11 
that our native land possesses no Arcadian climate 
any of the supernumerary luxuries of nature. We J 
it the more because summer — the season in which ] 
toral poetry is born — bonnily and blithely as it bli 
upon our heathery bills and stream-enlivened glens, 
with us, nevertheless, a fleeting and a wayward gu< 
balmy and beautiful in its hour of glee, but coy in 
approach, and often sudden and hurried in its departi 
The pastoral poetry of Greece and Italy is full of 
voluptuous serenity of their unchanging 6kies; whi 
ours is of a more chequered and April character, 
“ smih's and ahowers together.” Is it, therefore, 1 
less valuable ? Nay, is it not, therefore, a thousa 
times more valuable ? Is it not clouds that impart 
sunshine more than half its glory ? Is it not the gen 
under- tone of sadness that gives to joy its mottrefini 
influence ? The Scottish peasantry are no fabulous ai 
ideal race ; and it is among themselves that they ha 
found poets to chronicle, in words fervent with the fee 
ing and the strength of truth, — the simple joys ai 
griefs that fling their suo-blinks or their shadows aero 
the circumscribed sphere in which they move. Hums 
nature, in whatever guise, is full of intefrst ; — it is 
great problem which all are anxious to solve, and tl 
very highest will stoop to the very lowest in search < 
an explanation. From the sun blazing in the era py rear 
to the small flower concealed among the grass, the dis 
tance, at first sight, hardly seems greater than from th 
mighty denizen of the high places of the earth, to th 
lowly cottar far away in his secluded shieling. But thcr 
is a connecting link ; for, in the great scheme of creation 
what is a sun more than a flower, and why may not th 
solitary peasant be called into existence for nobler pur 
poses than even the proudest monarch ? Cincinnati;* wai 
a peasant, but did he not save the Republic ? Tell wai 
a peasant, but did he not give freedom to his country ? 
Burns was a peasant, but did the class to which he be. 
longed cast & stigma on his genius ; or was it not raihei 
by elevating that class to his own level, that he gained 
the greenest laurel-leaf in his wreath of fame ? 

Tne peasantry of a country seem always more identi- 
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fied with the country itself than any other portion of its 
inhabitants. This U peculiarly the case with Scotland ; 
for both our national poetry and music (the best food 
upon which patriotism can luxuriate) have almost en- 
tirely a pastoral origin. We must be understood, how- 
ever, a# using the word paetoral in its most extended 
sense, and not in its limited application to the affairs 
solely of sheep and sows, and an amiable but very ima- 
ginary set of personages ydeped shepherds and shep- 
herdesaet* Our poetry ana musie speak to us of a more 
varied range of rural scenes and objects, and of a people 
who can do more than listen to the bleating of their 
lambs, and babble softly to the running streams ; they 
speak to us 

Of hearts resolved and hands prepared 

The blessings they enjoy to guard | 

they speak to us of those external appearances of nature 
to which we have been accustomed from our childhood ; 
-i— they assist in forming, and humour when they have 
been formed, all the peculiarities of national and indi- 
vidual character ; — they become, in short, a part of our- 
selves, — they are entwined round the finest chords of 
our heart, and they vibrate with its every pulse. “ Scots 
whs hae wi* Wallace bled !'*— 44 Ye banks and braes o' 
bonny Doon Should auld acquaintance be for- 
got O the broom, the bonny, bonny broom !” — 

<fc Will ye go to the ewe-bughts, Marion ?’*— 44 The 
flowers o' the forest are a’ wedo away !’*— u O waly, 
waly, love is bonny !** — (i Lochabcr !” — these are words 
and airs that will outlive the Grampians, —they will 
perish only when Scotland is no more. 

The author of the tasteful and interesting volume be. 
fore us seems to be deeply imbued with the spirit we 
have been attempting to point out His plan of illus- 
trating, in a series of Dramatic Sketches, the pastoral 
virtues of the Scottish peasantry, we think a happy one, 
especially as he very judiciously founds each sketch 
upon some little incident in one or other of our popular 
songs. We are thus as it were brought into more im* 
mediate contact with persons to whom we had been pre. 
viously Introduced,— old friends start up before us, and 
the past almost becomes the present. The author, speak- 
ing of himself in his preface, says, 44 To the country he 
owes his birth ; there he spent all the bright years of in. 
fancy, boyhood, and early youth ; among rural scenes and 
rural manners, the capacities of his heart were first called 
into action ; and in the country it was, that while listening 
to the words of experience, virtue, and religion, from the 
lips of many a sage and manly peasant, his mind acqui- 
red what must continue to be its own peculiar modifica- 
tion of character/* That modification seems well adapt- 
ed for the task which Mr Hetherington has underta- 
ken. An unobtrusive pensiveness, an ardent patriot- 
ism, and a sincere attachment to all the works of na- 
ture, characterize his 44 Sketches,*' in which there is 
not a thought that could offend the most fastidious. 
They are full of gentle feelings, lively pastoral de- 
scrip tions, and agreeable and animated pictures of Scot- 
tish character. They bear the following titles, all of 
which will engage the sympathies of his readers I. 
Betsy Bell and Mary Gray. — II. The Lowland Lass 
and the Highland Lad.— .III. Cowdenknows.~*IY r . The 
£we Bughts~_V. The Tochered Maiden of the Glen. 
— VI. The Harvest Fiel<L—VII. The Bush aboon Tra- 

quair.— *VIII. The Old Maid — IX. Logan Braes 

X. The Choice — XI* The Rocking. —And, XII. The 
Snow Storm. Of these the first is our chief favourite, 
and from it wc shall principally make our extracts. It 
opens thus : 

Bust Bell. Mart Gut. 

M. Grot/. Welcome to Lednoeh 1 my sweet sister- 
friend! 

Thrice welcome to my heart ! 

B. Sell, My dearest Mary ! 


Clasp’d in your arms, the heaving of my bosom 
May tell my joy j but words and thanks are feeble. 

M. Gray, Thou dear kind creature ! but we two ha 
known 

And loved each other now so long, so well. 

That many words of compliment were idle. 

B. Bell . Yes, Mary, we have been two sister streaw 
Flowing from bordering fountains ; playfully, 

And singing with light glee, the one glides on, 

A dancing, sparkling, joyous wanderer 
The other winds along its silent way, 

Trifling with meadow-flowers, and waving grass, 

On its green margin. 

M. Gray. WeD, I*d rather be 

The dancing, singing, sparkling one. What harm - 
Can spring from innocent mirth ? 

B. Bell. None, Mary, none ; 

But while one heart gives utterance to its joy. 

Another broods in secret, silent raptur es 
Yet gratitude may dwell alike in both, 

And each may, Hke sweet flowers of different hue^ 
Reflect in its own character Its sense 
Of bliss. 

Drummond, the friend and lover of tbe two maideni 
enters soon afterwards, to inform them how desolatinj 
the ravages of the plague have becomes He describei 
first, its progress in London, which elicits the followin 
reflections From one of his fair listeners ; 

B. Bell. Dreadful tale ! 

Alas for them !. Poor wretches ! ’mid that some 
Of all-accumulated miseries pent, 

To them no strong untainted mountain gale 
Comes, bearing on its wing the dew's of life j 
No lark, careering near the gates of morn, 

to tell 

Of Heaven’s returning love and dgussocy; 

Kvnj the bright hang lurid o’er t Incur heads. 

Oh ! how unlike the douse pf stainless blue, 

Gilded with sunbeams, smiling over us. 

With love and beauty most mignifioeUt ! 

Poor wretches ! Death is awiul ! but |0 die 
In such a scene, where earth is one huge graven 
The air a pestilence, and heaven’s own brow 
Murky and scowling— ’tis too horrible. 

But the plague has already found its way to Scotland 
and in the following spirited passage Drummond dis 
closes the melancholy truth : 

Drum. Forgive the unwilling messenger of evilj 
And listen to me calmly. Wc have heard 
With grief and pity of the fate of London, — 

And ’twas a moving tale of awe and wonder ; 

Yet, deeming us by distance, and the free 
Fresh breezes of our northern mountains, safe, 

We felt, at most, that sympathetic fear, 

Which mortals must feel when they talk of death } 

But now the Pest its banner has unfurl’d, 

And, like a thunder-cloud, comes lowering on, 
Stemming the gale, and scattering wide around, 

Even on our shores, horror, despair, and death. 

High hearty that bad but leap’d with stern d<*Ugb^ 

To meet assailing enemies, wax weak 
With shuddering dread : Man’s brow, that loft brow. 
Which burns in war, is blacken’d ; woman’s cheek 
Is pale and haggard, red and wild her eyes. 

In populous cities, where the mingled tide 
Of human life its fullest billow rolls, 

There hugest lluin stalks, there reigns Dismay 
With all her frenzied train. Dunt*lin fair 
Trembles upon her rocky throne j Dundee 
Mourns her lost ftiynih ; indent Perth grain deep, 
As frequent funerals blacken o’er her streets ; 

Green youth, strong manhood, drooping age, alike 
Betake them to the mountain solitudes 
And distant glens, in headlong fearful flight, 

There hoping to escape the blue destruction. 

And now, charged with this tale of woe, I come 
To warn you, and to speed you hence, away 
To some remote retirement, where the gale, 

Forever freshen’d by the breezy speed 
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)f some dear rushing stream, mar yet repd 
Phe dire contagion, till the sultry neato 
If summer have departed, and the keen 
knd vigorous winds of winter shall arise 
To sweep afar the noxious exhalations, 
tnd pour a healthful renovating flood 
)f life through the glad air. 

By their lover's advice, Bessy Bell and Mary Gray 
wisent that a “ Bower" shall be built for them in a se- 
cluded and romantic situation ; and, having retired to 
t, they beguile the time in innocent recreations and 
riendly converse. Speaking to Drummond of patriot- 
sin, Mary Gray says,— 

M. Gray , But, tell me, Drummond, how would you 
defend 

Diat strange attachment to particular scenes 
Which forms no trivial part of the romantic? 

Drum, It scarcely needs defence. It is a bond 
Betweeu the living and the dead— a spell 
Evoking all of lovely, good, and great. 

That e’er have cast a grace, a dignity, 

A glory, all-imperishable, o’er 
The scenes that gave them birth, or saw their deeds : 
And, when we tread that hallow’d ground, our souls, 
Kindling, acquire the sacred inspiration. 

Making their virtues ours. Breathes there a man 
Whose soul can harbour villainous intents 
Against sweet maiden-innocence, while near 
The grave where lies the young, the beautiful, 

The famed in tender song ? Or who could dare, 

With lawless purpose, or hands stain'd in guilt. 

To violate the sanctity which reigns 
Where calmly sleeps the grey-hair’d patriarch ? 

And who can tread the memorable flelds 
Where freedom’s battle has been fought and won, 

Nor feel thy mighty spirit, Independence, 

Great in his bosom ? Is there— can there ha 
A Scot who can behold red Luncarty, 

Nor think he sees the hoary tumuli 
Teem with the shades of his great ancestors ? 

Or who can steal, with sneaking, craven foot, 

O’er ground that echoed once the undaunted tread 
Of Wallace, Liberty's own chosen son ? 

No ! while we breathe the air that proudly waved 
O’er Scotia's banner on thy fated field. 

Triumphant Bannockburn ! we must be free ! 

Wc must pass over the scene in which the coming on 
of the plague, and the death of the two sister friends, is 
very affeciingly told, and can only give an extract from 
Drummond's final soliloquy, (the whole of which is 
good,) after he has buried them in a grave of his own 
making : 

Drum, My task is done ! and what is now to me 
The world— mankind — life— death— or any thing ? 
What am I to myself? 

A record of what might have been, but was not ! 

A spectral semblance of what is, and is not ! 

A breathing form, dead at the heart, that dies not ! 

I am a fear, a wonder to myself, 

Stricken and blasted to the core !— cease, cease, 

Ye smouldering fires of fate ! — and thou, my soul, 

Be still, and learn to yield thee to tby doom ! 

Oh ! what a precious spot of earth is this, 

With its two little narrow grassy mounds ! 

There sleep the young, the beautiful, the good ! 

But goodness, beauty, yontb, could not avail 
The Fell destroyer’s progress to arrest ! 

Oh ! who that had oeheld them in their bloom. 

Glowing with all the loveliness of life, 

Could, even in his gloomiest moods of min d. 

Have ever dreamt their death so near ? 

Death — Death- 

Full of mysterious import is that word ! 

Breathed over recent graves, it is a spell 
To call forth the departed ; or to bear 
Our souls beyond the limits of this world, 

With all its scenes and beings palpable. 

Into the land of shadows, doubts, and fears— 

The land of hopes, of glories, and of truths ! 

Death ! — yes, I fed its presence. Errors, mists, 


And prejudices, from my mental sight 
Depart, and truth, severe but glorious, beams 
Upon my souL O world ! how false thou art ! 

How hollow are thy pleasures ! In thy joys. 

How treacherous ! nought hast thou but it bears 
The bias or the stamp of evil. — Love, 

That even in thee some feint resemblance claims 
To what it was erewhile in Paradise,— 

To what hereafter it shall be in Heaven,— 

* • • • • | 
Even Love, alas ! full oft misleads the heart— I 

Have I not felt upon mine own sad breast 
Fall an unwonted, and a holy calm, 

I knew not whence or wherefore, till my soul 
Smiled at afflictions ? And I look'd to heaven, ! 

And to the earth around me, and I felt * 

On me and with me, the mysterious powers 
Of that high world to come,— the World of Spirits ! ' 

Ye sister-spirits, newly enter'd there ! 

Do ye behold me from your bower of bliss? 

And do your viewless hands even now prepare 
To touch the master-chords of my jarr’d heart, 

And tune its tones to soft harmonious peace ? 

'Tis done ! 'tis done ! and I repine no more. 

That lone deserted bower, and these twin graves, 

Shall they be all forjgot ? Shall future times i 

Of them know notlung ? No ! while flowery spring I 
Shall prank the greensward gay ; while summer sons | 
Shall flush the full-blown blossoms on the boughs ; 
While autumn shall heap high her mellow fruits, ( 
And savage winter wrap his brow in storms, 

So long shall youths and gentle maidens come 
In pensive pilgrimage, to view the bower 
And graves of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. 

The plot of all the Sketches is of an equally staple 
and inartificial kind, but on this very account they are 
more true to human life. A great number of soogs are 
introduced, in the style of the “Gentle Shepherd,” sod 
many of them arc very sweet lyrical compositions* We 
have only room for one : 

SONG. 

'Tis sweet wi’ blithesome heart to stray 
In the blushing dawn o' infent day ; 

But sweeter than dewy morn can be, 

Is an hour i' the mild moonlight wi’ thee!— 

An hour wi' thee, an hour wi* thee, 

An hour i* the mild moonlight wi* thee; 

The half o' my life I'd gladly gie 

For an hour i’ the mild moonlight wi' thee ! 

The garish sun has sunk to rest ; 

The star o' gloaming gilds the west ; 

The gentle moon comes smiling on. 

And Tier veil o'er the silent earth is thrown. 

Then come, sweet maid, O come with me ! 

The whisp'ring night-breeze calls on thee . 

O, come and room o'er the lily lea, 

An hour i* the mild moonlight wi' me. I 

For wealth let worldlings cark and moil, 

Let pride for empty honours toil, 

I'd a' their wealth and honours gie, I 

For ae sweet hour, dear maid, wi' thee.— I 

An hour wi' thee, an hour wi' thee, ] 

An hour i* the mild moonlight wi* thee. 

Earth's stores and titles a' I’d gie 

For an hour i’ the mild moonlight wi* the* 

We have little doubt but that Mr Hetheringtoo'i 
modest volume will find its way to many a quiet cot- 
tage, and be read by the blaze of many a farmer's ingk 
to a circle of admiring and delighted listeners. 


Observations on the Phrenological Development ej 
Burke % Hare, and other atrocious Murderert; 
Measurements of the Heads of the most votorvw 
Thieves , <Jr. By Thomas Stone, Esq. Presto’ 
of the Royal Medical Society. Edinburgh. Bobert 
Buchanan, YVm. Hunter, and J. Stevenson. 1829. 
This is one of the most efficient knock-down bkv* 
which phrenology has yet received. Nobody can red 
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this pamphlet and believe in Phrenology ; we question 
whether Mr Combe himself can. We should not be 
surprised to hear of his abruptly terminating his lectures 
in Etablin, and going into retirement for the rest of his 
life. 44 Assail our facts, and we are undone ; phreno- 
logy admits of no exceptions,'* has been his continual 
exclamation. a Eh bien !” says Mr Stone, “ we'll take 
a look at your facts, and see how they answer." Mr 
Stone’s former pamphlet on the same subject was a 
learned and able one, but this is a thousand times more 
convincing, because there is no theorizing in it, —no- 
thing but plain statements and incontrovertible deduc- 
tions. He has “ assailed their facts " with a vengeance, 
and has succeeded in making it perfectly dear, that there 
is no such thing as a well-established fact in the whole 
science. We ao not speak rashly, nor do we speak 
partially. We have never been either phrenologists or 
anti-phrenologists. We have paid some attention to the 
subject, because all systems which pretend to explain 
the phenomena of mind must possess interest ; but we 
never committed ourselves so as to have our vanity em- 
barked upon either the one side or the other, and our 
eyes, consequently, shut against the truth, unless it coin- 
cided with the opinions we had undertaken to defend. 
If phrenology was true, and could be proved to be so, 
we should have been glad to have seen Mr Jeffrey, Sir 
William Hamilton, and Mr Stone, blown into the air, 
or scattered abroad on the four winds of heaven ; — if it 
wcTe false, we were equally prepared to see Mr Combe 
buried for ever under his own skulls, or reduced to ashes 
on a funeral pyre of his own 44 Journal." The paper war 
too amused ns for a time. Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, 
are clever and ingenious men, — very tough customers, 
and able to bear a great deal without breaking. Jeffrey 
rode a tilt against them, but they were not unhorsed ; 
nay, they gained ground by the rencontre, for Jeffrey 
did not “ assail their facts,” but undertook to prove, on 
metaphysical principles, what no man on such principles 
can either prove or disprove, that the mind doe* not act 
by means of separate faculties, but as a whole. Sir 
William Hamilton was the first who thought seriously 
of investigating the faett of phrenology, and he has cer- 
tainly done a good deal towards bringing them into dis- 
credit, and will probably do yet more ; but the present 
brochure of Mr Stone, who has followed in the same 
track, appears to us so complete a settler, that we do not 
think Sir William need give himself much more trouble 
with the matter. 

The recent atrocities perpetrated by Burke and Hare 
naturally led all those who were interested in the truth 
or falsehood of Phrenology, to enquire whether the cra- 
nial development of these notorious persons corres- 
ponded with their acknowledged character. Mr Stone, 
having turned his attention to this enquiry, was led to 
make a very extensive induction of facts, and the result 
of his labours he now communicates to the public. He 
treats first of Burke’s head. Burke was a professional 
murderer, and altogether one of the most unprincipled 
villains that ever breathed if, therefore, phrenology 
be worth a farthing, his Destructiveness ought to have 
been enormous, and his Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence very small. Whether this was the case or not, was 
what Mr SUme wished to find oat. A difficulty met him 
st the outset, for though phrenology be a science of pro- 
portions, it is most unaccountably destitute of a scale of 
measurement What phrenologists therefore mean by 
large and small , or by what laws they determine that 
an organ is either the one or the other, it is not very 
easy to say. But Mr Stone fell upon a plan which, 
whether it be the best that can be discovered or not, is 
at aU events perfectly fair, and gives phrenology quite 
as good a chance as it does its adversaries. He com- 
, pared Burke's eraoium, la/, with 60 crania collected by 
Sir William Hamilton ; and 2d, with 60 crania collected 
by Dr Spurzheim, which are at pres e nt in the Edinburgh 


Museum. To ascertain the size of each cranium, he 
took, la/, its lineal dimensions, including its length, 
breadth, and height ; and 2d, he discovered its capa- 
city, by filling the skull with sand, weighing the quan- 
tity each contained, and reducing the specific gravity of 
the sand to the specific gravity of the brain. He then 
measured carefully both the absolute size of the several 
organs, and the relative size, or proportion which each 
bears to the contents of the skull, or weight of the en- 
cephalon. Upon these principles, (in the propriety of 
which we can see no flaw,) he proceeds to give the size 
of Burke's cranium, the weight of the encephalon, and 
the measurements of his Destructiveness , Benevolence , 
Conscientiousness , and Amativeness. He then shows, 
It/, that of Sir W. Hamilton's 60 crania, 37 have the 
organ of Destructiveness , in its absolute size, larger 
than Burke, and consequently, that Burke's Destruc- 
tiveness is, in its absolute size, below the average of 
these 50 crania ; and 2d, that the relative size of the 
same organ, or its proportions to the lineal dimensions 
of the cranium, is in Burke also below the average. The 
60 crania collected by Dr Spurzheim furnish Mr Stone 
with nearly the same conclusions. He makes out also 
an equally convincing case in reference to the other 
three organs we have mentioned ; and the general re- 
sult is, that he mo6t satisfactorily establishes these two 
counter-phrenological propositions, — Fi n st, The organ 
of Destructiveness in Burke was absolutely and re- 
latively below the average sire, whilst Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness were absolutely and relatively 
above the average size ; and, Second, The cere- 
bellum, (by which the organ of Amativeness is princi- 
pally supposed to be influenced,) was also below the 
average size. 

Mr Stone treats, in the second place, of Hare's de- 
velopment ; and, if it be possible, this turns out still 
more powerfully against tne phrenologists than even 
that of Burke. To give variety and additional strength 
to his argument, he does not compare Hare's head with 
the two set of crania already described, but with those 
of 28 Englishmen, 25 Scotchmen, and 27 Irishmen, 
taken at random ; the measurements of whose heads, 
made by Mr Stone himself, with infinite industry and 
perseverance, are set down in separate tables. The ac- 
curacy of these measurements is attested, both by Mr 
Deseret, who is a professed phrenologist, and Mr Hol- 
royd, a president of the Medical Society. The counter- 
phrenological proportions deduced, in an unanswerable 
manner, from the case of Hare, are, that bis Destructive . 
ness is not above the average size ; and that many in- 
dividuals of exemplary character, while they possess a 
larger Destructiveness than Hare, exhibit a greater de- 
ficiency in the alleged organs of Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness. Though not bearing immediately on 
the point in question, Mr Stone mentions a peculiarity 
in the formation of the head of this miserable murderer, 
which serves to place phrenology in a truly ludicrous 
point of view. We quote the passage : 

44 The most remarkable ana best-developed phreno- 
logical organ In the head of Hare is his Ideality. At 
the time we took the measurement, one of the most 
highly-gifted and popular of our poets was present, 
whose genius is peculiarly characterized by the vivid- 
ness and power of his idealism. On applying the cal- 
lipers to the organ of ideality in Hare, each leg of the 
callipers resting on the origin of the temporal muscle, 
and transferring them to corresponding points on the 
head of the poet, wc found that Hare possessed a larger 
organ of ideality than the poet. When applied to the 
former, the callipers rested on the origin of the muscle ; 
when we attempted to apply them to the latter, they 
came down far over the belly of the muscle. The ex- 
periment was several times repeated ; and from what- 
ever point of the organ the measurement was taken, the 
mult proved to be the same. Hare’s organ of ideality, 
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alto, it larger than the tame organ in Sheridan, Sterne, 
Canning, Voltaire, and Edmund Burke, the distinguish, 
ed and eloquent author of the Letters on the French 
Revolution. Notwithstanding his superior development 
of the organ of ideality, it would be difficult to conceive 
a more stupid and miserable wretch than Hare. When 
we visited him, he was not inclined to answer any ques- 
tions, until repeatedly assured by the Governor, that we 
were not sent by the Sheriff to make any investigation 
into the particulars of his case. To the enquiry, why 
in Court he had said it was indifferent which way he 
was sworn, and to the observation, that we had under- 
stood he was a Roman Catholic, he retorted, with a con- 
temptuous sneer, he * did not rightly mind what he 
was.’ To the question, whether his conscience ever 
troubled him, he answered, with a laugh, 4 No, with 
the help of God.' His whole demeanour was that of a 
man evidently devoid of every moral reflection ; and he 
seemed, with his -head adorned, as if in mockery of 
Phrenology, with large organs of Ideality, Causality, 
and Wit, to be only a few degrees removed from the 
very lowest of the brute creation." — Pp. 25-7- 
The third division of Mr Stone's treatise is fully as 
interesting and curious as either of the two that precede 
it* He here considers the general question whether it 
be possible to distinguish the crania of murderers from 
other crania by the phrenological indications attributed 
to them ? These indications are,— 1st, A large endow* 
ment of the organ of Destructiveness* 2d, A deficiency 
in the development of the alleged organs of the moral 
sentiment ; and, 3d, A deficiency in the anterior cerebral 
development, or quantity of brain before the ear, 
whilst the posterior cerebral development, or quantity 
of brain behind the ear, bears an undue p ropor ti on m 
the else of the head. To ascertain whether these indi- 
cations actually exist or not, Mr Stone has carefully ex- 
amined the crania of eighteen notorious murderers, < 
whose skulls are preserved in the Edinburgh Anatomi- 
cal Museum, the Museum of the Royal Physical So- j 
ciety, and the Anatomical Museum in the University of 
Glasgow, He has. contrasted their measurements with 
those contained in his Tables of respectable living Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, and also with those 
of the cranium of the late celebrated Dr David Gregory, 
who was Professor of Mathematics in this University. 
The result of the whole induction (and Mr Stone pro- 
ceeds to work in the most philosophical manner) is com- 
pletely subversive of Phrenology. So far from noto- 
rious murderers being found to possess the anticipated 
phrenological indications, the truth of the following di- 
rectly opposite conclusions is put beyond a doubt: 

First, The most atrocious murderers not only fail to 
possess a large endowment of the alleged organ of De- 
structiveness, but have it very frequently, both abso- 
lutely vad relatively , below the average size. Second, 
The most cruel and horrid murderers frequently possess 
a high development of the pretended organs of the mo- 
ral sentiments, particularly those of Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness. Third, Murderers do not possess 
a less development of the supposed intellectual organs, 
nor a greater development of those to which the animal 
propensities are referred, than individuals of high intel- 
lectual and moral character. We cannot follow Mr 
Stone through all the laborious calculations by which 
i he establishes these propositions, but we can assure our 
readers, that by referring to his pamphlet, they will find 
that there is not a single weak link in bis anti-phreno- 
logical chain* 

Aa if to make assurance doubly sure, Mr Stone con- 
cludes with a fourth head, under which, by a similar 
cloee induction of facts, and a reference to another table, 
which, like the rest, it must have coat him no small 
point to prepare, he makes it clear, that so far from no- 
torioui thieves possessing the organ of AcgulsMvenees 
«*®er, or that of Conscientiousness smaller, than indivi- , 


duals of asemplanr character, Acquisiti v en ess is ohm 
absolutely and relatively leu, and Co/ucientioueueas 
absolutely and relatively larger in the former than in 
the latter. Yet, Mr Combe, upon thia very subject, 
has expressed himself in these words t— 44 If two indi- 
viduals were found to possess a larger development of 
Acquisitiveness j but if, in the one Costscientumsuese 
was very large, and in the other very small, and w* 
were told that the one was a thief, and the other an ho- 
nest man, how complete would the refutation be, if the 
one possessing the larger Conscien t iousness were found j 
to be the rogue 1" Now, this is exactly what Air Stone 
has found, not in out or two instances, but in a down. - 1 
44 Testatur utrumqsse caput # and 4 how complete is the 
refutation !' We shall allow Mr Stone to draw his in- 
ferences in his own words* His pamphlet concludes ! 
thus . 

44 Formally, it was maintained that the production 
of a single anti-phrenological foot would be sufficient to 
overturn the whole theory $ but I am satisfied that, h* 
phrenologists would only, as Dr Spursheim terms it, 

6 go into nature ;* if they would have recourse to aa 
uneelected aeries of measurements, or manipulations, , 
they would at once discover, that their system is no more | 
than the 4 baseless fabric of a vision*’ and as fake as 
any other superstition that has ever been imposed on the 
ignorance and credulity of mankind. The public is 
aware of the fair pretensions which the phre no logists j 
have invariably held forth ; yet, what has been the line | 
of policy they have adopted ? They have pretended la 
establish a system of philosophy founded exclusively os 
facts* and yet have never had recourse to any fair or 
candid experimentum crude by which the truth or 
falsehood of Jheir primary propositions Bright be deter- 
mined ; — they have adduced only ex parte evidence; 
and this, on their own showing, is of the moat unsatis- 
factory kind, inasmuch as they have never established 
any standard by which the proportions of the alleged 
organs can be determined -they have tamed their , 
organs, 4 moderate ,' 4 fully 4 large,' 4 rather large,* 
Ac., and these terms, to the present day, hare been used > 
without any rule or definite principle, by which the ap- 
plication of them can be regulated they, with an in- 
consistency, and vet a gravity, worthy of Hudibcan ia 
his metaphysical disquisitions, persist in seriously mam 
taining a science of proportions, without a ecalc of met- \ 
surement ; — they wander over the country preaching j 
their doctrines ex cathedra , as though . they had really j 
a foundation in truth ; whilst it is a notorious fact, of J 
which they themselves must be aware, that there is aot 
a man of eminent science m Europe who has become a 
convert to them they profess to maintain, at all times, 
the principles of free and manly discussion ; and, for 
this purpose, have founded a society in this city, for the 
admission of believers, and do not allow any stranger, 
who may visit it, to expresa an opinion they pmfesi 
that their doctrines are as well established, said as pal- 
pable to every enquirer, as the most demonstrable truths 
in nature* yet do not agree among themselves on the 
most preliminary points ; — Dr Gall ridiculed the humps 
of Dr Spurzhetm* Dr Spirzheim rejects with disdais 
die callipers of Mr Combe, and Mr Combe has 
lately engaged in an open phrenological warfare wifi 
one of the most intelligait of his contemporaries on the 
subject of what is even the necessary result or tendency 
of their faith tliey give an organ one function to-day, 

another to-morrow they maintain that a largo orgss 
of veneration is atone time the characteristic configura- 
tion of the heaefof a saint— -at another, equally essential 
to that of the most notorious and professed infidel ! f 
Lastly, come the interminable combinations of Ibrir 
imaginary organs ; and thus, rile phrenologists shift 

• SsothoMotioversy between Mans Combs md Scott. 

t See the report of the development o£ fdtdre, rtirmnlmlisl 
Journal, vo* *** * 


the soatroversy between Mans Conti 
• the report of the development at FU 

I, vot fflTp. 571. 
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anurant to Srgument, from gosition to position, 
reo ambling the ghosts hi Virgil’s Inferno,— 

u Hoe illtte volitant, nee eerta in sede morantnr." 

It is all one whether Phrenologists attempt to answer 
these u Observations,** or remain silent upon them. 
They 'may quibble , but they cannot reason themselves 
out of the dilemma into which they have been brought 
They may talk of the distinction between power and ac* 
tivitv, or they may dive into all the subtleties and 
childish puerilities of counteracting combinations, but 
their logic will not be able to deceive any sound-witted 
man in the face of what is here established. Their 
science is either a science of signs, or it is not If it is, 
their signs have been proved to be just as uncertain as 
the signs of an April sky;— if it is not, what is it ? 
—vox cl prarterea nihil i 
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Looking at the prospectus of this work, we are in* 
dined to like the project, and wish it success. It seems 
to be an attempt to convey to the public, in a form likely 
to be generally attractive, a condensed view of what is 
going on in the legislative tribunals of the country. We 
like this, because we believe that keeping the law of a 
country continually in the eye of the people increases their, 
respect and affection for it, and by that means gives k a 
more vital and pervading influence on society. At the 
same time we would caution the conductors not to allow 
their desire of becoming popular to carry them too far. 
Law is a science — nay more, it is of all sciences the least 
attractive for the tyro or the dilettante — and this very 
circumstance renders it improbable, that the sphere of a 
work avowedly confined to lecal discussions can ever 
extend beyond tkose who ate inclined to go a little below 
the surface. As all such persons must necessarily have 
some acquaintance with the technicalities of law, the 
promise held out in the following sentence, if meant to 
attract them, was unnecessary ; — “ The conductors will 
endeavour to avoid technicalities, and to express their 
views in a popular manner.** We fear, moreover, that 
this promise, if adhered to, will necessarily lead to su- 
perficiality in the execution of the work. A technical 
language is inevitable in every science — it is the neces- 
sary consequence of employing words in a more precise 
and definite manner than in common conversation. No 


person ever pretended to teach a science without the aid 
of a technical language, but one who knew nothing of 
the matter. And in the science of law, the peculiar 
nicety of many of the discussions render each a lan- 
guage, if possible, more requisite than in any other— 
The enumeration of subjects proposed for consideration 
is comprehensive, and seems to us to embrace all that is 
required in such a work. Perhaps more— for we would 
beg leave to hint, that the “ Sketches of the biography 
of our eminent legislators, Ac.** more particularly if 
we are to take No. I. fora specimen, may be omitted, 
without any detriment to the publication. We would 
also suggest, that a Digest of the Decisions in the Courts 
of Scotland, such as is given of the English cases, is 
quilt sufficient. Considering the very able, it is true, 
but Certainly very full and frequent reports, now pub- 
lished of our Scotch Derisions, we think the pockets of 
our young and briefless barristers are already sufficiently 
tasked, even though they are not exactly laid under the 
necessity of purchasing them twice. Of the manner in 
which the work is executed we shall be able to speak 
with more certainty in the cottiue of a month or two. 
The first article is rather too redolent (at least to our 


taste) of the feelings and dogmas of a certain learned 
Theban, who laid down, (previous to the commencement 
of his enquiries,) that all laws were bad, and all lawyers 
rogues— an assumption which (without entering upon 
any discussion of its truth) does not seem likely to con- 
duce to unbiassed research. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

THE EDITOR IN H 18 SLIPPERS ; 
oa, 

A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 

. NO. I. 

" Stulta, Jocose, canenda, dotentta, writ, sacra* 

*n pm\u i ante oculot. Lector amice, tuos j 

Quisouis es, hie aliquid quod delectabit habebis f 
Trutior an levior, selige quicquid amaa.” 

We have a pair of old slippers— so old that, at 
Word* worth says, it is difficult to tell whether they were 
ever young. A considerable part of the sole of one of 
them is worn away ; and three or four of our toes may 
be distinctly seen peeping out from the other. They do 
not cover our feet ; they are mere apologies for slippers, 
— mere typical and shadowy representations. They 
ware not Bllppers originally ; they were a pair of dress 
shoes. In the far vista of the past, we can almost re- 
member the time when they used to be as bright as a 
mirror, and chirped at every step we took across a draw- 
ing-room. We are not sura that we have not danced in 
them in out youth, and we daresay they divided the ad- 
miration which was at that remote period universally 
bestowed upon our exquisitely turned feet and ankles. 
But gradually they fell down in the heels ; and, as if 
by a natural disposition, seemed to be transforming 
themselves into slippers. They felt that old age was 
coming on, but they had got attached to us, and 
were determined to die in our service. And die they 
shall ; or rather, they and their master shall live and 
die together. We never had, and never will have, ano- 
ther pair of slippers. We should as soon think of mar- 
rying a second wife. We oonfess that they have lost 
their form and comeliness,— nay, that they imitate hu- 
manity most abominably, and that some of our best and 
dearest friends have even ventured to point against them 
the shafts of a too poignant ridicule. But, nevertheless, 
we remain unshaken in our attachment — a noble ex- 
ample of the “ integer vifer sctlerisque purue. tf They ' 
have accommodated themselves to all the outgoings and 
incomings of our feet ; there is not a curve or a sinuo- 
sity, — a rise or a fall, — from our instep to our heel, from 
our ankle to the farthest point of our most elongated toe, 
with which they are not familiarly acquainted ; — they 
have known us* from our youth,— they have seen us in 
all our moods,— they have been the gentle dumb com- 
panions of many a happy and many a melancholy hour ; 
and who, therefore, shall blame our affection for our 
slippers — peculiar, perhaps, but not the less tender and 

We cannot help thinking that they have an expres- 
sion essentially their own, and unlike that of all other 
slippers. Indeed we bane always been of opinion, that, 
of all the articles of dress, none convey so accurate an 
idea of the character of the wearer as a pair of empty 
shoes or slippers. They are a domestic and endearing 
object,— they stand before the fire wanning for you 
against your return home. They have probably been 
placed there by some fond and faithful friend; — your 
wife or daughter ; they tell a long story of family com- 
fort and household harmony. If a death takes place, 
what object more melancholy than the vacant slippers 
of the deceased ? They look as if they anxiously waited 
his return, and are wondering why he has deserted them. 
That shall never be the fate of our slippers ; they shall 
be buried urhh us. 

When we put on our slippers, we cease to be any 
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thing to the wide world without. Shoes, and more es- 
pecially boots, are associated with all the bustle and 
toil of active life ; but around slippers there linger a 
calm repose — a refined selfishness — a careless independ- 
ence. They imply no exertion 5 on the contrary, they 
are full of a soothing consciousness — a mellowed recol- 
lection of duties that have been performed. There is 

in slippers that abandon de soi-mime % — that dreamy 
languor, — that mild tranquillity, before which all more 
irritable feelings give way, and even critics become be- 
nevolent. No two beings can be more dissimilar than 
the man whose tight boots pinch his corns, and exacer- 
bate all the tendernesses of his toes, and the man whose 
free and easy slipper hangs gently upon his foot— gently 
as a maiden of fifteen upon the arm of her earliest lover. 
When th* boot is on, tne world is a stern reality, full of 
the rubs and whips of fortune 5 but when the slipper 
succeeds, the face of nature is changed, — reality is a 
bugbear that fades iftto infinite distance, and there is 
bliss unfathomed in the recesses of an elbow chair, or 
in the soft siesta of a sofa. 

We never can believe ourselves the Editor of one of 
the most successful periodical publications of the pre- 
sent day after we have put on our slippers. The quan- 
tity of labour we have to go through, !>oth physical and 
intellectual, seems indissolubly connected with the 
springy elasticity of shoes, or the manly vigour of what 
are commonly called Wellington boots. In our slipper 
moments, we are idem et alter . Were we to review a 
book with our slippers on, the author would be as safe 
as a mouse running away from a lady. Not that our 
mind is altogether dormant, but that our heart is over- 
flowing, aad we feel an affection for all mankind. Wc 
could no more have said any thing severe of Mr Andrew 
Crichton had our slippers been on that night we wrote 
our celebrated article for the eighteenth Number of the 
Journal, than we could hare consented to break the 
legs of a butterfly on the rack. There are only two in- 
stances on record of our having given way to anger 
whilst we were wearing our slippers. The first of these 
was, when we tossed them both at our favourite cat, 
Aloses, whom we detected eloping with the chicken we 
had destined for our supper ; and the second was, when 
we found it necessary to take the liberty of making one 
of them acquainted with a part of a gentleman's person 
to which it had previously been an entire stranger. 

We seldom exert ourself very much in our slippus. 
We drink coffee, read magazines and new novels, cnat 
in a pleasant and familiar manner with any friend who 
mav happen to drop in, stretch ourself on the sofa 
and allow all our children to scramble over us, write 
short letters, cut open the parcels which booksellers and 
publishers are continually sending us, or, finally, look 
over the communications we may have received during 
the day, and make up our mind as to their fate. Few 
people would believe the quantity of manuscript that 
passes through an Editor's hands in one shape or other. 
We confess, for our own part, we like to read manuscript, 
and we have a pleasure in breaking the seal of all the 
communications sent to us. We are sometimes wofully 
disappointed, for we always begin to read with the hope 
that the writer will turn out a man of talent, and the 
determination to do him all justice if he be so. Fre- 
quently, we are not disappointed ; — the article may not 
be altogether first-rate, but it contains the germs and 
indications of genius, and with that we are always 
pleased. We never destroy a paper where there are a 
tew good thoughts, however dull the rest of it may be. 
We lay it aside with the intention, as soon as we have 
time and opportunity, of pruning, condensing, and 
strengthening it, and then of giving it a corner in the 
Journal. Thus, even our rejected are not neglected 
addresses. Our study is full of articles carefully tied up 
in different parcels, some of which may see the light 
when their authors are least expecting it. 


Let nt take up om of those panels at random, and 
look over it in a friendly way together. We may pro- 
bably find both variety and amusement here. — W'hat 
comes first ? A 44 Song” from Glasgow, of which the 
author in his letter 44 To the Editor” says, 44 I have 
given you a short one to save spare — but if it is bad, 
it is too long ; and if it is good, it is perhaps all the 
better for its brevity.” There is sound sense in this, and 
the song itself well deserves publication : 


I have loved thee, Mary Jamieson, as bridegroom lores his 
bride; 

I look'd nae watch, I lo’ed nae star, when ye were by 
my side, 

For my heart was aye your mailin’ meet, my love, your 
ready fee, 

Though loveless hame, and homeless heart, are a* ye’re 
left to me. 

Ye promised me your constancy, ye plighted me your vow, I 

Wi f looks o* deeper tenderness than I can think o* now ; J 

But snaw upon the sorgy sea, or dew upon the flower, . 

Melts not so soon, fleets not so fast, as flutes love’s little 
hour. 


At the Cuckoo’s time o’ cornin’ ye were wr me at the 
well. 

At the Swallow’s time o’ flittin’ I stood lonely there my- 
sell; 

Ye hong round me a’ the simmer when the bonny 
were green. 

But broken vows you've left me now, and stormy 
waves between. 


Ob ! woman’s love, Oh ! woman's frith, how fleeting 
frail ye be! 

Wing’d wanderers, bee 4 iks» seeking sweets from every 
flower and tree. 

But why should I upbraid your choice ? cold hearts are 
feted well, 

A plenlsh’d purse their honeycomb, the halls of eQd 
their cell. 


What have we next ? A prose sketch, entitled 44 Pie- , 
tores of Life, No. I.” It is a pity the whole of it had > 
not been as good as the first paragraph ; — it runs thus : 


44 1 belong to that numerous doss of mortals, who, 
independent though not rich, doze away their exfeteno* , 
pleasantly perhaps, but uselessly. Although a Writer J 
to the Signet, 1 am but nominally a lawyer ; and though ' 
I do not refuse business, as little do I push it. No one 
cares how I live, or what I do ; and when I die, I shall 
be as little missed as if I were a leaf dropping ofT a 
gooseberry bush, or a copying clerk starved to death in 
his lonely garret There arc moments when I think 1 ( 
was bom for better things ; but the feeling soon gets cold 
again. I am too indolent ever to make a figure in the : 
bustling world ; so I poker the fire till it quivers bright- 1 
ly up the chimney, let down the Venetian blinds, draw 
the sofa a little nearer, and every thing looks so com- 
fortable that I would not change places with a kiog.” 


What next ?_“ A Day in Dumfries.” This is not 
an anonymous article ; its author is a man of genius ; 
but the too common fate of genius has been his -unde- 
served misfortune. There is power and interest in the 
following notice of 


THE WIDOW or BURKS. 

“ Upon enquiring for the house in which the poet had 
lived, I was shown up a narrow and rather hilly little 
street, bearing his name, at the farther corner of which 
the house is situated. In appearance it inclines to die 
respectable, is whitewashed, and contains a ground and 
upper story. A decent-looking weaver of seventy, and 
a robust tanner of fifty, were conv ers ing at die door. 
Upon enquiring which was the identical honse, 4 Jast 
this anc, sir,' replied the tanner ; 4 an’ auld Iwckie lives 
in’t yet Belike ye wad wish to see her ; MI tell her a 
gentleman wishes to speak to her, if ye think p r o per . * 
Declining bis offer, he condoned , 4 Hoot ! it's very 00m- 
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mon ; she’ll think naething o’t Ye needna be blate, for 
ne’er a grain o* pride has auld lucki e Burns /' I en- 
deavoured to thank him, and withdrew ; for the epithet 
auld luckie Burnt ! sounded like blasphemy. Heaven 
and earth t auld' luckie ! Lovely Jean ? — the idol of 
the poet ! — the inspirer of his muse ! — whose praise, in 
his words, has been sung by ten thousand times ten 
thousand tongues ! — who lives as the spirit of music and 
of love in the imagination of nations ! to be in a mo- 
ment not merely divested of her divinity, and associated 
with humanity, but familiarly styled auld luckie ! 
luckie Bums ! by a tanner ! Monstrous— humiliating 
—unpardonable ! 

44 By a fortunate circumstance, an opportunity of vi- 
siting Mrs Burns occurred in the evening. We were 
shown into a small rather genteel parlour by a servant 
girl, who, with a young granddaughter, compose the 
domestic establishment of the widow. Before me was 
a dark-complexioned, somewhat Corpulent, plain-looking 
woman of sixty and upwards, dressed in a slate-coloured 
gown, a lighter shaded shawl, and a common muslin cap. 
Her manners and appearance were those of an old Scot- 
tish farmer’s wife, in easy circumstances ; — and this was 
Mr* Burns. Directing my attention to the original 
portrait of her husband by Nasmyth, 4 That,* said she, 
4 is the only likeness he ever sat for, an* its ower coarse.* 
Turning to a print of the • Cottar's Saturday Night,* 
over the mantel-piece, 4 Ye’ll ken where that’s from,* 
continued she’; 4 it’s reckoned an excellent thing.’ Then 
pointing my attention to two miniatures which hang a 
little lower on each side of the print, 4 You’ll not 
know these,* added she ; 4 this in red is my son James, 
and that in blue his brother William. James, ye’ll ob- 
serve, Li like his father’s folk, but William aye took it o* 
my side.* 

Beautiful or accomplished Mrs Bums has never 
been. In person she may have been what in Scotland 
is termed a likely lass , possessing a good heart, an ex- 
cellent disposition, and a knowledge of domestic econo- 
my. And in making choice of such a woman. Burns 
showed himself not merely possessed of the feelings of a 
poet, but the sense of o man. For, however we may 
admire the genius of that sex which we arc bom to love, 
4 All song and no supper,* I opine, would shortly produce 
a note of discord litde in unison with the harmony of 
wedded felicity.” 

Ha ! art thou there ? These lines shall have a place 
without name or signature, and the readcT shall judge 
for himself whether he ever read any thing by the same 
author before 

Oh maid, unloving but beloved, 

My soul’s unchanging theme. 

Who art by day my constant thought, 

By night my only dream, 

Thou think’st not, in thy pride of places 
When gay ones bow the knee, 

How bends one distant lonely heart, 

In earnest love of thee ! 

As saints in elder days but knew 
One attitude of prayer ; 

And, turning to toe holy east. 

Pour'd all their spirit there ; 

So to thy home inclines this heart, 

All distant though it be, 

And knows but one adoring art, 

This earnest love of thee. 

Two letters from 4< D. V.” of Dundee ! — the name 
at full length, but we shall not mention it ; for u D. 
V.V’ letters not having been inserted in the Journal, 
“ D. V.” has seen cause to change his opinion both of 
it and its Editor, and has waxed bitter in the 4< Fife 
Herald.” We had hoped better things of 44 D. V.” 
seeing that he wrote to us on the 28th of November, 
1828,— 44 Your Journal has already become a de- 


cided favourite here: esto perpetua” Mutability, thy 
name is “ b. V.” 

Here are some poems by Alexander Maclagan $ and : 
we think it right that our readers should be told who | 
Alexander Maclagan is. He is a young man in an 
humble walk of life— a plumber, we believe— who, 
without any advantages or encouragement whatever, felt 
something of the poet stirring within him ; and though 
forced to struggle against his ignorance, both of ortho- 
graphy and grammar, has devoted many of his leisure 
■ours to putting his thoughts in verse. He has been 
a reader of the Journal since its commencement ; and , 
having taken it into his bead that he would like to see 
the Editor, he called upon us one evening, and intro- 
duced himself to us in a modest manner, as a poet was 
entitled to do. His story and appearance, together with 
the manuscripts he brought with him, interested us. We 
lent him some books, and gave him the best advice we 
could. He has been improving rapidly, and if he writes 
many things as good as the folio wing, he well deserves 
encouragement : 

80 X 0 . 

By Alexander Maclagan, 

Now summer’s gone wl* a* her wiles, 

Her rays o* gowd, her cheering smiles; 

Her songs o* joy, her hills o* green, 

An’ bonny winding groves between. 

O where are now her happy days, 

Her lauching go wans on the braes, 

The crown o’ flowers upon her brow, 

The primrose sweet, the violet blue ? 

The cauld white foam o* winter’s wrath 
Has cover’d o’er the winding path 
That led me to the birken bower, 

Where Love made short the longest hour : 

Alas ! nae primrose sweet is there, 

But trees in frost stand shivering bare ; — 

Poor limpin’ hare, and cushet doo, 

Cauld, cauld maun be your biggiu* now! 

Saw ye the robin twittering past. 

His wee wing riven in the blast ? 

See ! mute he sits on you auld tree, 

An’ the snaw-drift steeks his heartless ee j 
Deprived o’ shelter, food, and rest. 

His tuneless bill sinks on his breast ; 

Cauld swinging on a naked spray, 

He spends his weary winter day. 

Loud howls the tempest o’er the hill. 

On sleeping nature frozen still ; 

And turret grey frae ruin’d wa’s, 

Mix’d in the tempests, tumbling fit's : 

And living streams, wi* winters breath, 

Hae turn’d as cauld an’ stiff as death 
How dear would be my humble strain, 

Could it bring sweet summer back again ! 


We must add the following short piece, by the same 
author, of whom we hope to have more to say ere long, 
and in whom we should be glad to Interest our readers : 


MY LOST LOVX. 

Sweet lady ! touch thy harp again, 

And sing me a soft and soothing lay ; 

A charm breathes round me from thy strain. 
Like sunshine on a winter day. 

Slngon, dear maid, though I am one 
Who darkly look on all 1 see ; 

Mind not my mood, ’tls of a man 
Who lives, when life is misery. 

There was an eye that watch’d with mine 
Each morning’s glory— bright and new ; 

And when I said, “ O how divine !*' 

There was a voice which mid so too. 

There was a little pulse that beat 
Beside the veins where my life play’d ; 
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There were two light bewitching feet, 

That tripp’d with me where’er I stray'd. 

There was a face— if 1 was gay— 

Reflected back more fond delight $ 

For If I smiled, we both were day* 

And if 1 frown'd, we both grew night 

There came an hour— a dread ftil hour— 

An age of woe it proved to me: 

The mists of Death fell round my flower, 

And wrapt it in Eternity. 

Then, lady, touch thy harp again* 

O sing me a soft— a soothing lay ; 

Would that the power were in thy strain* 

To free a weary soul from clay ! 

Two unpublished poems by poor Knox, author of the 
u Harp of Zion," make their appearance next The 
one is “ To a Redbreast," and the other is entitled 
“ A Song, or any thing you please." There are some 
sweet lines in the first particularly, but, as a whole* it 
is imperfect 

Poems by “ T. T. S. ;" and a letter which begins, — 

“ Heaven knows wbat has possessed me ; but no man 
was ever plagued with such horrid ugly fits of dulness. 
My brain is a perfect pandemonium of somn ambulatory 
Morpheusfes, playing fifty tricks with *my eyelids." 
There is often a great deal of vigour of conception about 
u T. T. S. many of hit detached thoughts are un- 
commonly bold and good, but he must cultivate his 
judgment and his style a little more. At present there 
is no dependence on him ; he is excellent in one line, 
and in the next he is perfectly unintelligible. There is 
much hope of future excellence, however, in any one 
who can write thus i 

A mild came blythesome to a racing stream. 

On, either bank encurtain’d from the eye 

With rocks and trees a prodigality 

Of thunder and of silence— shade and beam ! 

The dancing mist did whirl and smoke beneath 

A mountainous fall, that, rolling down, did shake 
The fringes of the rock-embowering heath, 

As ’t were- the breeze. Beyond, a silent lake 

Lay Mirroring the moon on heaven’s breast, 

Like to one mighty gem of amethyst. 

It was to meet her lover. Starry heaven 

Hath seldom spread its arch o’er one so fair ; 

The dews did cluster on her braided hair, 

Like diamonds by the breezeiess azure given ; 

Her cheek was like the latest tint of day, 

Streak’d on the fading clouds,— a harmony 

Of flush and brightness !— even as a sea 

That, fit with moonlight, looks both dark and gay. 

Or thus, in a poem called “ His first Song i" 

’Twas like the mountain eagle’s flight, 

Leaving his nested throne, 

To meet the morning’s early light 

On the belted horizon ! 

His brightest song— his eldest— first! 

'Twas one ecstatic thrill ; 

A mighty and a hallow’d burst 

Of the deep impassion’d will ! 

“ L. E." of Aberdeen thus begins a poem, which in* 
dicates considerable poetical feeling : 

She knoweth not, she gueaseth not, what love this bosom 
feels, 

For aye the heart that's deepest moved, its passion most 
conceals ; 

The current glitters to the sun, and sparkles in his sheen. 
While dark in shade the deeper stream flows on, and 
flows unseen. 

But still let her with smiles, among the fair, the fairest 
move. 

Unknowing of the silent heart that smile hath warm'd 
to love; 

1 ■* 

Unthinking, while her spirit's jo j thus lightw in her 
eyes, 

That joy should wake so deep a woe, those ronEes so many 1 
sighs. 

She cannot know, she cannot guess, how every hoar 
we've met j 

In fancy I live o’er again, and never can forget $ 

How every look, and every smile* and every passing tone* ' 
I've treasured up for dreams by day, and muainga whan 
alone. 

The only paper remaining Is a Letter from India. 

It has had a long voyage across the ocean, and comes 
from a man of talent and observation. It is dated 1 
Bhooge, September 24th, 1828. We shall giro an ex- 
tract from it, which will be read with interest. It 
treats of 

THE 31 ORALS AND CONDITION OF THE HINDOO 
WOMEN. 

“ You have heard much, and read mud), of tbepn* 
rity, virtue, and simplicity, of the Hindoos, and that by 
authors who speak authoritatively, and who, one would 
have thought, should have known something of their 
manners. But it appears to me that many of these 
pictures have been sketched and finished without the 
authors having once issued from their closets ; for they 
bear not a shadow of resemblance to the original of In- 
dian life that has come under tny observation. 

u For one instance, female virtoe has here no existence. 
All the women, both high and low, being degraded to 
the capacity of mere slaves, it is in vain to look for pu- 
rity or virtue among them ; and without this in a coun- 
try, from whence are the most elevated enjoyments of 
mankind to spring ? In truth, the men here may con- 
fine women by the most solemn bonds of which their 
religion is capable, os well as by locks, keys, mid bare, 
which they may deem insuperable ; still, in spite of all 
their ingenuity, they will give them the slip, and make 
the best improvement too that they can of their liberty, 
however transient It may be, and however much danger 
may attach to their offence. 

“ The degradation of the tender aex is here so abject, 
that even* when a sepoy deigns to appear in public, ac- 
companied by his wife, he walks in the most stately 
manner about twenty yardi before her, while ahe is 
obliged to keep at that distance, or more, behind, creep- 
ing along like a slave, not daring to lift her eyes from 
the ground, or to look either to the right hand or the 
left. She is close-veiled, and one peep from under it, 
particularly at a British officer, would cost her dear in- 
deed — at the least, a sound beating, in view of the 
man that was favoured with the glance. 

“ Honour is the virtuous woman's polar star ; but in 
this country; nothing ever being trusted to the honour 
of women, they have none ; and the more restraints are 
laid upon their liberty, the more certain they are to 
break through them. One cannot but wonder at their 
perversity in' this respect, for the punishment attending 
the discovery of an offence, or even a supposed one, is 
prompt and dreodfoL 

“ An extraordinary and shocking case of this kind 
occurred here very lately. It happened that a m*n 
brought a young woman to Bhooge, from the other side 
of the Gulf of Cutch. Whether she came as his wife 
or mistress I do not know, but she was accompanied by 
her mother. He had given them to understand that be 
was going to settle at Bhooge ; but after getting them to 
this place, he informed them that he was obliged to go 
to Synde, an extensive province on the Indus. To th* 
they both objected, and said they would return to Kat- 
tiwar. This moved him to jealousy, and he instantly 
suspected the young lady of having formed some in- 
trigue among the military here, although throe appear- 
ed to have been neither proof nor evidence of this- 

“ They began, however, to suspect him of being me- 
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dilating some terrible revenge* and look refuge in one 
of the temples* For several days he tried every art of 
dissimulation to draw them from their asylum, making 
the most solemn oaths that he had no intention of in* 
juring them* But they knew their man too well to 
trust themselves again in his power, and kept by their 
saostuarj. When he found that nothing would pre- 
vail on them to come out, he entered the temple one 
morning at the hour of prayer, and just as the worship- 
pets were kneeling before the idols, he drew out his sci- 
mitar unperceived, and at one blow severed the young 
woman’s head from her body, and then with a back 
stroke from the same blow, cut off the head of the mo- 
ther. Both were done in one moment, for tliese scimi- 
tars are as sharp as razors, and a second stroke is never 
required from them where there is no armour. The ruf- 
fian made no attempts either at flight or resistance, but 
suffered himself to be quietly taken and bound on the 
spot* Be was tried for the murder, and condemned to 
be blown f rom the mouth of s oannon. When he came 
to the place of execution, he appeared even less con- 
cerned than any of the spectators, and abused the exe- 
cutioner, in no very measured terms, for not tying a 
knot in the way he wished it. He then ordered him to 
desist altogether, for he was a bungler, and where was 
there any necessity for binding him ? The man desist- 
ed accordingly, and the fellow turned about his face to 
the cannon, and made a satirical bow to it, as if in 
mockery, and standing upright, and without fear, saw 
the match put to the touch-hole, and the next moment 
was blown to atoms. So much for Hindoo humanity 
and morality.” 

Hoping that the reader does not dislike us in out 
slippers, we shall take the liberty of speedily introdu- 
cing ourselves to him again in similar deshabilU , and 
shall proceed in an agreeable and easy manner to make 
a few remarks on everything. 


the general assembly. 


rfiSLiVS It our duty to make the EDiNBtmaH Litbraby 
Journal as much as possible acceptable to all ctawe# of lit* 
xary w rr- in Scotland, we have pleasure In announcing a few 
uwiirni on the interesting subject of the General Assembly, from 
tbepon of a gentleman every way qualified for the task. They 
will be continued to the conclusion of the approaching meeting 
of that venerable court. We may also state, that we have in 
preparation a series of sketches of the most distinguished 
clercvmen of the Church of Scotland, which will appear under 
tbe general title of " Thb Scottish Pulpit.”— Ed. IM. Jour.’} 

Th* most remarkable ecclesiastical court in Britain 
fo the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
We ne ed say nothing of the Convocation of the Church 
of England, which, were it allowed to meet, would of 
course throw the Scottish Assembly into the shade. We 
must take things as they are ; and certainly, at present, 
the General Assembly is without a rival. It is the w/- 
timatum of the Presbyterian church-courts j and though 
its members cannot be said to be the representatives of 
the people with whom they are ostensibly connected, 
they form so numerous and respectable a body, that none 
can grudge them the possession of the privileges they 

* i/is not so much oar intention to enquire into the 
history of the General Assembly, as to offer a few re- 
marks on this Clerical Jubilee , (for such it is,) and its 
members. No one will deny that an annual court of thb 
description, sanctioned by not a few of the trappings Of 
royalty, yet preserving in a peculiar degree some of the 
characteristics of a popular tribunal. Is of considerable 
i i smilingly to Sny legal establishment, such as the 


Church of Scotland ; the ministers of which, rejecting 
the doctrine of apostolical succession in ordination, 
choose rather to derive their orders from the call of the 
people. The whole system of Presbyterianism must be 
invigorated by these annual Convocations of its disci- 
ples. Once a-year the metropolis of Scotland becomes, 
as it were, the metropolis of Presbyterianism 5 and on 
these occasions college friendships are renewed, old as- 
sociations revived, new connexions formed; and the 
minister of some remote and barren parish in the meri- 
dian of the Orkneys, or John O’Groat’s House, the 
wilds of Inverness, Argyll, or Ross-shire, meets, and 
fight* all his University “ battles o’er again,” with his 
okl friend the minister of some parish more favoured by 
Heaven in the fertile counties of the Lowlands. The 
opportunity thus afforded, of attending both to the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of the Church— of exercising 
the faculties of the mind, and of gratifying the aflections 
of the heart, cannot fail to be attended by the most 
beneficial results. Thera is nothing like it in England, 
and we are sorry for it. 

The external appearance, or what we may term the 
outward man, of the members of the Presbyterian Con- 
vocation, generally indicates the district from which they 
come. The clerical representatives of the Kirk from the 
North and West Highlands may be easily distinguished 
as inhabitants of a wild and sterile region, by their wea- 
ther-beaten cheek-bones, loose black or carroty locks, and 
the discordant harshness of their voices, when they are 
emitting the genuine Doric of their own parishes. The 
air and gait of these conscript fathers point out not only 
the desolate hills and the bleak fields among which they 
vigetate, but that, in addition to their mortifications 
[ from nature, they have had to struggle sore in many a 
! doubtful combat with some lank and imperturbable Se- 
cede^ going under the picturesque name of Burgher or 
Antiburgher, Old Light or New Light. Baptist, Me- 
thodist, or Independent, and with bare freed presump- 
tion erecting his meeting-house over against the manse* 
The Orkney and Shetland minister, moreover, may be 
easily seen to have lived on nothing else but fish— keep. 

1 ing one long Lent all the year over, till the time of the 
Convocation — when, as a sort of duty, that he m«y sup- 
port the tabernacle whilst in the body, he makes daily 
the most ravenous attacks on beef, roast and boiled, 
mutton, veal, lamb, and similar savoury dainties. The 
ministers from the more fertile districts are also easily 
known, but by different marks. We do not in Scotland, 
as in England, frequently meet with parsons, whose 
manners at once show that they are more accustomed to 
bunt a fox or hare, shoot partridges, and carry fishing- 
rods, than to trouble themselves greatly about shiners, 
wielding the 4 ‘ sword of the Spirit,” or poring over 
those most unpalatable of all languages, Hebrew and 
Greek. But the clergymen of the fertile Lowland pa- 
rishes may, nevertheless, be distinguished by their sleek 
and smooth appearance, by their tendency to rotundity, 
and their smiling, contented faces, which inevitably sug. 
ge st to the mind of (be beholder good wheaten sheaves, 
a well-replenished manse,— a fertile glebe,— and a com- 
fortable sum in cash, with* an item for communion ele- \ 
ments. Last of all, the Presbyterian pastors of cities 
and large towns are known by their air of superior dig- i 
nity, by the less country-tailor expression of their dress, 
by their silk umbrellas, and by a certain savoir more, 
which prevents them from staring up at the windows, 
and gaping at the brass, copper, silver, and golden lions 
of the Modern Athens. 

So much fer the general appearance of the clerical 
members of the Presbyterian Convocation. Bnt what 
of the laymen— the ruling elders , as they are called, 
who form a considerable part of the Assembly ? It 
must be admitted, unless we be rigid enough to object 
to the uncanonical practice of admitting laymen to legis- 
late in church courts, that these ruling alders add 
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greatly to the eclat and weight of the General Assembly. 
There are laymen in the sectarian synods also ; hot they 
are generally found wofully wanting in learning and in* 
fluence; whereas, the laymen of the Convocation in 
St Giles* are, in truth, among its most respectable mem- 
bers, although it might perhaps be questioned whether 
all of these ruling elders are likewise “ elders in 
Israel.*’ They are, for the most part, officers and physi- 
cians, or intelligent pn d active lawyers; — a few are 
landed gentlemen,— and several noblemen and baronets 
are commonly appointed by the boroughs, but they very 
rarely attend. A marked difference may be observed 
in the oratorical powers of the lay and clerical members. 
The former speax like men of business and persons ac- 
quainted with the world, and consequently possess no 
inconsiderable influence in the debates ; while the latter, 
with a few honourable exceptions, arc too apt to fancy 
themselves in their pulpits, and to preach rather than 
argue. 

In subsequent papers on this subject, we shall dis- 
cuss more at large the nature of the General Assembly, 
and introduce our readers to the various parties into 
which this Presbyterian Convocation is divided. 


THE DRAMA. 


[Wb bag to introduce to the attention of our readers the first 
of a series of Dramatic articles, which will be continued regularly, 
by our friend, “ Old Curb* bub."— Ed. Lit. Jour .] 

The multifarious matters which, in the earlier days 
of the Edinburgh Literary Journal , pressed upon the 
Editor's attention, have prevented him from paying 
quite so much attention to dramatic matters as we could 
have wished. But now that the bustle and confusion of 
leaving harbour arc over, and that, with all his sails set, 
he is scudding under a prosperous gale, with little to 
do but to keep a good look-out, and hold on his course, 
we propose taking regular observations on the state of 
the drama $ and if our readers do not find us at once 
“ merry and wise,*' and prepared and able to lead the 
van of the whole dramatic fleet, cruising abont in our 
Modem Athens, we shall confess ourselves not a little 
astonished. Vet, we do own that we are not as we once 
were, when the rising of the green curtain was like the 
opening of the gates of Paradise, and the fiddling that 
preceded it more divine than the songs of the Peris. We 
are now grown up % and fancy ourselves wise we know 
that the scenes are merely pieces of shifting canvass, and 
that, reversing Shakspeare's line, all the players are 
merely men and women. It is with no small grief that, 
when we look at ourselves in the glass, wc perceive the 
reflected image of a bona fide critic, with wrinkled brow, 
curling lip, and heart of adamant. Greatly do we fear 
that, for us, days will never return like those “ which 
now are past away.** Yet, in our sentimental mo- 
ments,— that is to aay after dinner, just when the last 
glass of the first bottle is losing itself in the first bumper 
of the second, — we not unfrequently wish that we were 
still a child, and that all behind the green curtain was 
still fairy-land and enchantment. It is melancholy to 
think how soon the wild freshness— the ecstatic inten- 
sity of boyish feeling, is swallowed up in the engrossing 
absurdities of this whirlpool of a world. Who does not 
remember the first season of his theatrical existence ?— 
the joyful anticipations of hla evening happiness, which 
lent new wings to the winter day,— the great-coat, the 
additional handkerchief round the neck, the coach, the 
ride, and the arrival, — the heavenly music of the or- 
chestra preparing to play “ God save the King,” the 

Sheridan iana of the inimitable wits in the gallery,— the 
standing and taking off your hat, in honour of nis gra- 
cious Majesty, — the overture, and the tinUmg of the 


silver bell, rung by some unseen but delightful hand, 
— the rising of the curtain — the breathless admiration — 
the magic of every scene — the unearthly beauty of every 
actress— the chivalrous excellence and princely beating 
of every actor— the unequalled genius or every author— 
the more than Lethean forgetfulness of all external 
things, and the immutable conviction that you were 
gazing on reality ! Hex nobis ! what a change may be 
worked by that vile abstract idea — time !— But let the 
subject pass; — we must turn from these u tempera 1 
acta,” and adapt ourselves a little more to the every- 
day comprehensions of the equites populusque Ro- 
manus. 

Our corps dramatique 9 as it exists at the present mo- 
ment, is not quite so good as it should be. It baa of 
late been somewhat crippled by the temporary secession 
of Mrs Henry Siddons, and the final departure from the ( 
stage of Miss Nod. Gradually, too, there have been i 
dropping off some of the sine nomine persona, who, ae- 1 
paratdy, were weak and worthless as individual twigs; 
but, taken collectivdy, made a bundle of some tough- j 
ness and utility. The sum of our deaideratums are i 
these; — a good actor for tragedy and grave comedy, 
such as Vandenhoff ; a lady to take the leading parts 
both in tragedy and genteel comedy ; a lady to sustain ! 
the first pans in opera ; and a considerable reinforce- ' 
ment of supernumeraries, so that the inferior parts may 
not be so continually doubled as they now are, and that 
the “mobs,” “soldiers,” bands of “gipsies,** “rob- 
bers,** “ sailors,” See. may look a little more respect- 
able. Wc call upon the manager to attend to these 
things before the commencement of another season ; — 
as the Benefits will take place very soon, it is scarcely , 
to be expected that these additions will be made imme - I 
diately. Nor let it be supposed that, notwithstanding ’ 
its deficiencies, we feel any thing but a high respect and 1 
cordial esteem for our existing company. As a com- 
pany 'of comedians , we are sure there is not a better out 
of London. Murray, George Stanley, Mackay, Jones, | 
would reflect credit on any theatre ; — Pritchard, Thome, t 
Denham, Mason, Montague Stanley, are much above I 
par. The list of the actresses is not so strong ; but 
Mrs Stanley, though not a polished, is a clever woman ; 
Mrs Nicol has very useful abilities ; Miss Tunstall is i 
a very sweet singer. Mrs Renaud was once far supe- 
rior to them all ; but she is now so frail, through old age, 
that we solemnly protest against her ever appearing , 
again on the stage, for we know of no exhibition to us 
more painful. Miss Mason has her heart in her pro- 
fession, and may improve; — for Miss Gray we can 
scarcely say so much. Mrs Eyre has a quiet manner, I 
and, on the whole, is rather dry and stiff, which pre- | 
vents her real merits from being so much appreciated as 
they otherwise would be. Of the young lady. Miss I 
Clarke, who is still, as it were, upon her trials, we drill | 
have something to say ere long. In the meantime, we ! 
shall only add, that they may all expect justice from our ‘ 
hands r — .both praise and blame, according at thsy de- 
serve either the one or the other. | 

Mr T. P. Cooke has been here for the last fortnight. 
All the world knows that he is the best sailor that ever 
was on the stage, so it is needless to repeat it here. He 
has been very successful, too, as the Monster , in the 
“Fate of Frankenstein bat we do not give him w 
much credit for this, for all he has to do is, to look as 
little like a human being as possible, — a mere melo- 
dramatic trick. His best parts are Long Tom CoJUx 
in the “ Pilot,” and Fid in the “ Red Rover.” Both 
of these pieces are clever dramatic versions of Cooper’s 
excellent novels. The “ Red Rover,” in particular, has 
a marine air altogether its own, and has been got up 
with great spirit. Indeed, it is one of the very best 
things that has been produced this season. Cooke takes 
his Benefit this evening. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A SCENE PROM “ WALLENSTEIN'S CAMP." 

Translated from the German of Schiller. 

Tii following scene is extracted from that striking, but almost 
untranslatable Overture, with which Schiller has prefaced his 
“ Picroktmini,” and “ Death of Wallenstein," entitled “ Wal- 
lenstetofa Camp." It tells no connected story, hut merely ex- 
hibits in various aspects the military life of the strange and 
discordant mass, which, drawn together from every quarter of 
the globe, acknowledged him as their leader. In the scene Im- 
mediately preceding, a long', discussion has taken place between 
the old and pompous Sergeant Major and Trumpeter of Ten- 
key's Carabineers, and two Light Horsemen, new-comers from 
the banks of the Sul, in which sundry speculations on the cha- 
racter of Wallenstein, and the sweets and sours of a military 
life, have been given. The discussion has been closed by the 
Sergeant Major announcing the important fact, that Wa llens tei n 
bore a charmed life, and held nightly intercourse with a spirit 
in a grey cloak, which slipped through the key-hole into bis 
quarters, notwithstanding the exertions of the sentinels. In 
this stage of the proceedings, enters 

A Recruit , who comes out of the tent , with a tin cap on 
his head, and a flask of wine in his hand, followed by 
a citizen endeavouring to hold him back. 

Becruit. Greet my father and father's brother ; 

I'm a soldier now as well as another. 

1st Light Horseman. See, here's a greenhorn caught 
in the net. 

Citizen. O Franz ! take heed ; you'll repent it yet. 
Becruit (rings. 1 

Drum nod fife 
And warlike chime, 

Wandering life 

From clime to clime. 

With war-horse to ride, 

Stoat heart that can guide, 

Broad sabre beside, 

We hie far and wide. 

As light and as free 
As the finch in Its glee, 

By thicket and tree, 

By sky and by s ea ,— 

Huzza ! by the Friedlander’s banner I'll be. 
2d. Jaeger. A jolly good fellow as any you’ll meet. 

Cit . Let him go— he is come of good kin. 

1st Jaeger. And we, 

I’d hare ye to know, were not found i' the street. 

Cit. I tell you, both money and means has he. 

Only feel the fine doublet and neckcloth he’s got. 
Trump. No cloth is so fine as the Emperor's coat. 
Cit. Of a snug little business he’ll soon be the heir. 
Trump* Free will and free quarters with us hell 
share. 

Cit. His grandmother's shop, too, along with the rest. 
Trump. He would dirty his fingers with brimstone, 
at best. 

Cit. And his godfather's store to his share will fall— 
A cellar with twenty good butts of wine. 

Trump. O ! these he can share with his comrades all. 
. 2d Jaeger. Come, hark ye, brother, my tent you must 
join. 

Ot. From his sweetheart, poor thing, would ye have 
him to part? 

1st Jaeger. Why not? It will teach him an iron heart. 
dt. His grand-dame will give up the ghesfr on the 
spot. 


2d Jaeger. That's lucky ! the sooner her cash will be 
got. 

Sergeant Major. [Steps up with gravity to the recruit, 
and lays his hand on his tin cap. ] 

Look ye, friend, it was very well thought in you. 

To doff the old Adam, and put on the new ; 

With the helm on your head, and the blade on your 
flank. 

Henceforth with a worshipful set you take rank, 

And a loftier spirit must study to bear. 

IN Jsrger. And of all things, .comrade, your cash don't 
spare. 

Sergeant Major. You have paid your passage in For- 
tune's ship. 

And the sails are spread for your future trip ; 

The world’s before you to pick and to choose, 

If you play for its stakes, you must venture to. lose. 

Your cit jogs on, for better for worse, 

In the same dull round like a dyer’s horse ; 

But the soldier has all things to hope, I trow. 

While war is the watchword on earth, as now. v 
Look here at me— in this garb I wear 
The Emperor's staff you see I hear. 

All government on earth, we know, 

From staff or baton forth must go ; 

The sceptre itself, so majestical, 

What Is't but a baton after all ? 

The man who has risen but a corporal to be 
lias his foot on the ladder of sovereignty, 

And may mount step by step to its topmost height, 
jl st Jaeger. Ay! provided he can but read and write. 
Sergeant Major. I’ll give you an instance of what I 

\ say. 

That chanced to myself bat the other day : 

There’s Buttler — the chief of the corps, I trow — 

He rank'd but as private in the line 

Some thirty years since, at Cologne on the Rhine, 

And yet he's a major-general now ! 

For Buttler knew well how to make his way. 

All the world of his fame has got something to say. 
While poor I, am put off to another day. 

Ay, ay, and Fredland himself beside, 

Our lord and master, with all his pride. 

Who now rulee all with a word or a glance. 

Was himself but a pitiful noble once ; 

But his (hist in the Goddess of War he put, 

’ And thus did the seed of his greatness shoot. 

Till next to the Emperor's self is he ; 

And who shall say what he yet may be ? 
[Knowingly}— Far the sun of his glory is not yet set. 

IN Jaeger. He began with little and rose to great ; 

At Altdorf, even in his student's gown, 

He bore himself (by your leave to my) 

In such a riotous, racketing way, 

In a trice he had knock'd his Famulus down, 

And anger'd the Nuremberg gentry so, 

That, will he, nill he, to jail he must go. 

The jail was new built— and the magistrates meant 
To give it its first inhabitant’s name ; 

So what did he do, but wisely sent 
His dog before him, the honour to claim. 

And after the cur it’s call’d to this day ; 

That look’d like a humoraome fellow, I my t 
And of all the strange feats that the general has done, 
For fun and for frolic I like this one. 

[A girl comes in to wait, and the 2d Horsemar 
toys with her.] 

Dragoon [interfering]. Comrade ! let that alone, d’y< 
hear. 
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2d Jeeger* What the derfl makes you interfere? . 
Dragoon. AU I’ve to say is, the girl is mine. 
IstJeeger. What ! keep herall to youreelf ?— tlmt’e ftae ! 
Dragoon, yon hare lost your wits I see. 

2 dJeegor. In oamp there’s no private property ; 

And a pretty girl, like the sun, most be 
As free to all as to you ov me. [Kim* her* 

Dragoon [pulls her away.] Be off, I tell yo u . ■no more 
lH stand. 

1st Jerger. Now for a frolic — here’s music at hand. 
2d Jaeger. If you want a quarrel, all's one to me. 
Sergeant Major [interposing.] Peace, gentlemen, all— 
a kiss is free. 


A REAL LOVE SANG. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd* 

Love came to the door o' my heart ae night. 

And he call’d wi' a whining din— 

<< Oh, open the door ! for it is but thy part 
To let an old crony come In." 

“ Thou sly little elf! I hae open'd to thee 
Far aftener than I dare say’; 

An’ dear hae the openings been to me, 

Before I could wile you away." 

« Fear not," quo’ Love, “ for my bow's In the rest, 
And my arrows are ilk ane gane ; 

For you sent me to wound a lovely breast, 

Which has proved o’ the marble stane. 

I am flair forspent, then 1st me corns In 
To the nook where I want to lie, 

For sae aft hae I been this door within 
That I downa think to gang by." 

I open'd the door, though I ween'd it A sin, 

To the sweet little whimpering fay ; 

But he raised sic a busz the cove within, 

Thai he fill'd me with wild dismay : 

For first I felt sic a thrilling smart. 

And then sic an ardent glow, 

That I fear'd the chords o' my sanguine heart 
War a’ gaua to flee in a lowe. 

“ Gae a*my, gas away, thou wicked wean," 

I cried, wi' the tear in my ee ; 

“ Ay ! sae ye may say !" quo’ he, “ but I ken 
Ye'll be laSth now to part wi* me." 

And what do you think ? by day and by nighty 
For these ten lang years and twain, 

I have cherish’d the urchin with fondest delight, 
And we'll never mair part again. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 

Thx Life of Justin Martyr, by Dr Kaye, the learned Bishop of 
Lincoln, it on the eve of publication. 

We are happy to understand that Mr George Joseph Bell, Pro- 
fessor of Scots Law in the University of Edinburgh, has in a state 
of forwardness his Commentaries oo the Law of Scotland, re- 
garding Marriage Contracts, Family Settlements, and Trust- 
Deeds. 

Charles X. has recently purchased the valuable collection of 
books connected with the life and works of Petrarch, made by 
M. Marsano, ana of the Profess ora in the University of Padua, 
and editor of the admirable edition of the works of that great 
poet, published a few years ago. This collection, of which a ca- 
talogue was recently published at Milan, under the title of B<- 
b&oteca Petrarchesa, contains about 900 volumes, and is divided 


Into three classes. The first comprises a complete collection of 
all the editions of the poetical works of Petrarch since 1470, 
the date of the first printed edition. The second comprises all 
the translations of the works of this poet into the French, Latin, 
Spanish, German, and English Languages} it includes the works 
of all the commentators on the poet, as well as copies of all the 
works connected with the biography of Petrarch. The third 
class is formed of a great number of manuscripts, on velbnn and 
paper, of the poems, or of worhs,conncoted with .the pdeaaa, of 
Petrarch. The hooka, on their arrival at Paris, era to be do. I 
posited In the Louvres 

State of L>AR*nre in tee Nbtebrlamm^— I n a trial for 
libel, which has jaat terminated in the Netherlands, a dnqe 
psoof of bh knowledge of the Greek language wae given bvM. 
Keranaker, the president of the court, who took an omega (A), 
the signature of the celebrated Dr Potter, for a maall hone shoe 
reversed 1 

Voltaibb.— I t hat bean queWkmed, whether Votarire vetoed 
more highly his reputation a a a poet or a prom-writer. The fol- 
lowing anecdote throws some light on the suttfeeti— A. Mead, 
eaRing on him one day, and finding him engaged In wdtfog, 
would not enter, for fear of interrupting his labours, “ Entree, 
antra," said Voltaire} «’ Je ne ftis que de la vile prose." 

The papriqt of Mr Stepney, Who was British minister in Ger- 
many, in the time of Queen Anne, have been deposited in the 
British Museum. There are a number of the letters of Addison 
among them, and many other interesting documents. 

The Marquis of Spineto is preparing for publication a Course 
of Lectures upon Hieroglyphics, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and at the University of Cambridge. 

Theatrical Gossip.— At the King's Theatre, Madame MaKbrxa, 
formerly better known as Mademoiselle Garcia, has appeared aa 
Desdemona with much success. Her singing is not comtdered 
superior to that of CaimdOri Allan, but her acting is ivpmufiid 
as being in many respects equal to Pasta’s.— Miss Smithson, 
whose continental reputation is so very great, is to appear speedily 
at Covent Garden ; she has been detained by ill health longer 
than she intended at Amsterdam.— Weekos, at Drury Lana, con- 
tinues to please the Londoners mueh } ha seams to. take the lead 
in humorous Irish characters^— Liston plays ;at the Haymarket 
during the summer.— Matthews is getting up a new <* At Home." 
— T. P. Cooke proceeds from Edinburgh first to Dundee, ^n d 
then to Belfast.— Our Theatre will be closed next week in conse- 
quence of the Preachings. 

WeeklyList of Performances* 

April 25 — May 1. 

Sat. Presumption , The Purse, f Rosins. 

Mon. Guy Mannerlng, 6 f The Pitot . 

Tuxs. Red Rover , $ Gordon the Gipsy. 

Wed. Do., Sf Presumption. 

Thux. Guy Mannering, $ The Pilot. 

Frl Nelson, $ The Red Rover. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

In tbs Advertisements of the Novel of “ Racy Mordan," which 
have appeared in the newspapers since last Saturday, we observe 
that, by leaving out three words of a sentence which occurs in our 
review of it, we are represented as applying praise to the work 
generally, which we only gave to 11 some passages ; m and an ixn» 
presdon is thus conveyed teat we said nearly the vary revana of 
what wa actually did say. We shall never silently submit to any 
| such improper use being made of our critical notices. A passage 
| may be abridged if its true spirit be preserved *, but never if the 
abridgement is to pervert its real meaning. 

Our second notioe of Dr Manes’ interesting work a the 
Fine Arts, and concluding notice of Dr Ure's Geology, are 
unavoidably postponed till next Saturday.— We shall be glad 
to have a call from the author of M The Correspondence of 
John Macdonald, Esq. and Doctor Dirleton."— Any explanation 
we may receive from Mr Crybbaoe we shall be glad to attend to. 
—We are sorry that “ A December Evening,” by “ P. Q. R," of 
Dumfries, will not exactly suit us; we may remark, however, 
that it is beautifully written*— ' “ Single Blessedness,” by the 
Editor of the Elgin Courier, In our next. 

The French Song from Aberdeen is good, but not equal to 
thorn of our Correspondent “ Lonna.”— M J, B.* of Glasgow will 
not suit us. 

We never notice anodymous contributions unices they be poet- 
paid. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

It gives us pleasure to announce, that, in consequence 
of the numerous communications with which we have 
been favoured by our literary friends, we propose giving 
an additional half-sheet, or eight pages of letter-press, 
to the next Number (No. XXVII.) of the Literary 
Journal. We thus hope to be able to present the 
public, in one Number, with a set of Articles, of much 
value, from the following celebrated writers Dr 
Morbhi ad, Da Gillespie,— -Da Memes, — 
Alaric A Watts,— William Tennant,— The 
Ettrick Shepherd, — Derwent Conway,— 
John Malcolm,— William Kennedy, — Ro- 
bert Chambers,— 1 The Authors of the “ Odd 
Volume,’*— The Author of « Brother Jona- 
than,”— -The Author of 44 Tales of a Pilgrim,” 
and several otter* whose names we are not at liberty to 
mention. The same Number will contain a Review of 
Sir Walter Scott’s new Novel — 44 Annje of Geier- 
stein,” and other interesting literary matter. We 
have also the pleasure of announcing, that the Auto- 
graphs which we mentioned as being in preparation 
some time ago, are now nearly ready, and will be de- 
livered on Saturday se’nnight, with the 28th Number of 
the Journal. They will form an elegant Frontis- 
piece to the First Volume when completed, and afford 
specimens of the handwriting of forty-four of the most 
celebrated individuals of modern times. No additional 
charge will be made for either of these Numbers of the 
Literary Journal. 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Ecorti; or, the Salon* of Part*. Three volumes. 

London. Henry Colburn. 1829. 

This is one of those books which, on the whole, had 
better been left nn written ; or, if written, the subject 
should have been treated in a more decided manner. 
The hero Is a young man of respectable birth, fortune, 
end family, who gets involved in the very doubtful sort 
of society to be found frequenting the private gaming- 
houses in Paris. The consequences are, that his affec- 
tions are alienated from bis best friends, that he con- 
tacts a passion for play, and that, throwing off a virtu- 
ous attachment he was on the point of forming, he en- 
ters into a dangerous and immoral liaison with one of 
the to bat fraH creatures who are constantly to be met 


with in the Ecartd saloons. If a very great deal of 
misery had been shown to be the result of all this con- 
duct, no harm perhaps might have arisen from narrating 
it. But all the misery which does arise, seems to us to 
be pretty well balanced by the pleasure which the author 
is evidently willing to attach to these dulcia vitia . 
His hero gambles without any severe losses, or at least 
losses which produce any serious consequences; for 
though he is on one occasion arrested and taken to 
prison, his confinement is of very short duration, and 
his restoration to freedom is quite triumphant. The 
unhappy object of his illicit love dies wretchedly, but 
he himself easily recovers the blow ; and all at once, as 
is usual in these novels, ceases to be a rouJ, marries, 
and becomes an exemplary husband. Besides, various 
glowing pictures are introduced of the state of society 
among the gambling circles, which, to a young and ar- 
dent temperament, wonhl of themselves be more than | 
sufficient to outweigh any risk that might be incurred 
in them. The general impression, therefore, left by the 1 
book, is of a very doubtful tendency; and, though we 
do not think the author destitute of abilities, we wish he 
had employed them in some more useful way. ] 

We shall give one extract, which, while it describes j 
the general character of the fashionable gaming-houses 
in Paris, will, at the same time, confirm the truth of 
our remark, that they are frequently spoken of in too 
soft and alluring terms : 

A PARISIAN SALON D'ECARTX. 

U Unquestionably nothing can be more seducing and 
exciting than the appearance of a gaming-table, when 
the rooms *re brilliantly lighted up and full of com- 
pany. The heaps of notes and gold that are piled upon 
the tables, as if destined to become the property of the 
first player of spirit and enterprise— the rich tints of the 
cloth, which acquire additional beauty from die soften- 
ed light of the lamps — the lucky and occasional falling 
of the ball of the roulette table into the number backed 1 
by the player, securing thirty-six times the amount of 
his stake, and the long run upon a favourite and well- 
supported colour at a trente et quarante table, together 
with the facility of obtaining every thing that can satisfy 
and luxuriate the palate — all these things tend to fas- 
cinate and to subdoe ; while the passions, not yet call- 
ed into more active and painful operation by heavy and i 
repeated losses, leave wide and unrestrained dominion ] 
to the senses alone. If these, then, are the effects pro- 
duced by an introduction to haunts where the society is < 
confined entirely to men, how much more alluring must 
the scene appear,, where, as is ever and exclusively the 
case at Frascati’s, the rooms arc moreover filled with 
women, of that splendid and more select description we 
have already described as the frequenters of the salon* ' 
(Vecarti — women, who gaily challenge fortune with 
their purses, and lovers with their dark and sparkling 
eyes ; and who, whatever may be their feelings or their 
weaknesses, are often gifted with minds of a superior 
order, with passions which scarcely know a diminution 
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in their intensity, and with wit, and elegance, and ease veral inclinations and caprices induced.”— YoL iiL 
of carriage, sufficiently demonstrative of the sphere in pp. 5 — 10. 

which they once moved, and which is never wholly lost We may observe, in conclusion, that there ate savtnl 
sight of in their subsequent life. These are the women in “ Ecartk ” which border very closely on. the 

who are most to be feared in these dangerous assem- licentious, and that we know of little advantage to be 
blages ; for, although it cannot be denied, that, even at derived from its perusal. 

Frascati's, the females are not all of the same stamp, 

yet the comparative vulgarity and general inferiority of 1 " 1 

these rather serve a* foils to set off the manners and ac- The Divine Origin of Chrittianity, deduced from mm* 
complements of the others, who seldom fail to cast oftho , e Dvi^ncci vdiiA are not founded an the An- 

the spell of their fascinations around the hearts of the f, ienticUy 0 f Scripture. By John Sheppard, Anther 

young, the inexperienced, and the more generous of of „ Thou ' hto 0 £ PrlTate Devotion,” Ac. 2 vnls. 
nature, -a fascination which is not easily shaken off, Whittaker A Co. 1829. 

and which eventually leads to the last stage of demora- 
lization. t We cannot agree with Mr Sheppard in thinking, that 


The Divine Origin of Christianity, deduced from aoms 
of those Evidences which are not founded on the Au- 
thenticity of Scripture . By John Sheppard, Author 
of “ Thoughts on Private Devotion,” Ac. 2 fok 
London. Whittaker & Co. 1829. 


liz&tion. t We cannot agree with Mr Sheppard fc thinking, that 

Several of these females were seated round the no English work has already anticipated his particular 
rouge et noir and roulette tables, habited in elegant mode of proving the divine origin of Christianity, lie 1 


costumes de bal> and staking their money with an ear- 
nestness that would have surprised a stranger, thrown 


undertakes to show, a that even if the New Testament ; 
had been unhappily destroyed, or its genuineness were ] 


for the first time into the heart of so novel a scene— their not ascertainable ; yet, provided the primitive spirit of 


eyes beaming with animation when successful, and firing 
with impatience when they beheld their gold raked up 
by the pitiless croupier. Whenever they hit upon a 
lucky run, they were all smiles, frequently turning round 
and addressing some amiable remark to those who sat 
next to them ; but when they lost, they were ginies in 
their movements, the place was exceedingly hot, or | 


the religion could be learnt from the writings of early 
believers, and those indirect proofs collected of its rise 
and progress, and their causes, which now exist, we 
ought not to reject it, but to judge that it came from 
God ?’* Now, this is jast an attempt to prove the truth 
of Christianity by means of external evidence— a mode 
of proof abundantly antiquated. We do not, however. 


those who stood behind them were found to press too on this account, dispute the conclusive nature of such 
heavily on their magnificent plumes, and were requested evidence. Indeed, all internal evidence, however for- 
to give them more room. The men who encircled the dbly and accurately stated, is ex sua nature open to 
tables were principally players upon the system, and a controversy. And, while we deny the originality of the I 
motley and singular group. Here might be observed an p/au, we have been much pleased with tae manner in | 
elegant-looking Englishman, dressed in the last style which our author has digested and arranged the mass of , 
of fashion, and throwing down his notes with a non - indirect proofs which bear upon the subject. 
chalance which might have been translated into a sort of In illustrating his leading proposition, Mr Sheppard 
shame at the idea of being found guilty of nice ealeu- explains the manner in which Christianity differs in 
lation, in a game in which he wished it to be supposed principle from all religions that men have f a bric at ed , 
be indulged rather as an amusement than with a view to and from any which U can be supposed they would fa- 
gain. There sat a Frenchman, of sallow, emaciated, bricate. He refers to the cruelties and impurities con- 
shabby, and ignoble appearance, casting his quick dark nected with the Hindoo superstition — ta the obscene 
eye at the cards, which he mentally counted after the mythology practised in Greece and Rome, where the 
dealer, and eagerly searching, if a loser, to detect an error mind had in many respects attained its utmost vigour 
— no w striking his forehead with his hand, after a few un. and highest refinement — as well as to the Mahometan 
successful coups — now laughing and talking to himself, faith, which, if not openly sanctioning, is at least lenient 
when fortune appeared to be enlisted in his favour. to, the evil passions and tempers of man. The inference 
“ Here, too, might be seen a player, habited half d- from such premises is irresistible. Christianity, if in- * 
la-Anglaise , half d-la-Fraucaisc y — one of the number vented, was invented and for the same human ns> 
of those old residents in Paris, who make the public ture which has devised and accepted other religions. | 
gaming-tables the means of keeping an apology for a How, then, does it happen, that while these sanction 
carriage, with which they affect to maintain a sort o< man's natural propensities, the Christian creed should 
style 5 and who, in the expectation of winning a certain be distinguished by the most refined and unbending mo- 
sum for their daily expenses, take their stations at the rality ? Our author farther maintains, that Christiaa- 


style 5 and who, in the expectation of winning a certain 
sum for their daily expenses, take their stations at the 
rouge et noir and roulette tables, as regularly as the 
dealers and croupiers themselves. They were chiefly 
players upon the system. Amid thes?, however, might 
be seen others of more careless carriage and habits. 
There lounged a gay young Englishman, who divided 
his attention equally between his ill-supported game, 
and two splendid-looking women, who sat on either side 
of him, supplying the latter occasionally with a few 
pieces, as tneir own little banks were broken, and, in 
consequence., the object of rivalry between them. Op- 
posite to him lingered a young Frenchman, of equal 
age, and supported in the same manner, expressing 
himself with vivacity when he lost, and hesitating not 
to borrow from his fair companions the instant liis owl 
funds became exhausted. The contrast offered by the 
tone and manner of these was striking. In fact, every 
variety and shade of character might be traced through, 
out the throng, which was numerous indeed, the tables 
being crowded, not only by those who were seated a; 
the game, but by a triple row of players, who, incapable 
of procuring seats, now stood leaning over those who 
occupied them, and betting, either in pursuance of the 
new system, or on the principle of chance, as their se- 


ity > even as propagated and received in successive ages, l 
with great degrees of declension or aberration from its 1 
original principles, has specifically differed in its effects | 
from all other religions. He also notices at some length 
the various admissions of persons not professing Christ- 
ianity, as to the moral character of Jesus, and that of 
the early Christians ; he then enters into an elaborate 
dissertation respecting the opposition which was, 
initio , offered to the doctrines of the Bible, and con- 
cludes with some observations in support of the resort 
rection of Christ, and regarding miracles. 

No person can peruse the work without perceiving 
indications of superior talent. Mr Sheppard is not 
satisfied with stating ingenious theories upon those 
important points which he discusses. His results are 
uniformly deduced from substantial data, applying to 
all the bearings of his subject. We are not present- 
ed with a tissue of ex parte statements, plausibly ex- , 
pressed and artfully supported, fie anticipates the ' 
attacks with which his views will be received ; and 
his zeal for laying before his reader a candid representa- 
tion of both side s of the question, be may seem tom s ki 
admissions which prudence might repress, the issue »» 
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variably demonstrates that he adopts this course for the 
purpose of strengthening his own arguments, by the 
completeness with which he refutes those of his antago- 
nist. The absorbing interest of his enquiries, on many 
occasions, excites that warmth and energy of thought 
which so eminently characterise the writings of Chal- 
mers and Paley ; and indeed we can scarcely suppose 
any man so destitute of feeling, as to prosecute such in- 
vestigations without catching, in some degree, the spirit 
of his theme. In the supplements to the different sec- 
tions of his book, Mr Sheppard has introduced occa- 
sional reflections, which, though forming no part of the 
direct topic, frequently exhibit it in a more convincing 
light. His notes also display considerable historical re- 
search. On the whole, M r Sheppard's present publication 
fully supports his former reputation as an author ; and, 
relying on the evidences as to the divine origin of Christ 
which are brought forward, he may confidently ask, — . 
“ Qucc tandem mens avida ceternitatis , viteeque pre- 
sent** brevitate psrmot a, contra hujus divines auctorU 
tons lumen cuMumqm contendat %" 


A History of the Rim t, Progress, and Suppression qf 
the Rebellion in the County of Wcsjbrd, in the gear 
To which is added, the Author's Account of 
his Captivity and Merciful Deliverance* By Geo. 
Taylor. A new edition, corrected. Dublin. Curry 
and Co. 1829. 12mo, pp. 194. 

Mr Taylor, the author of the work before us, was 
a personal sufferer in the Irish rebellion of 1798, and 
narrowly escaped being murdered by the rebels. His 
work, so far as we have had an opportunity of judging, 
is completely corroborated by the best authorities ; and 
it has this additional advantage, that it supplies the 
reader with various interesting particulars, which Mr 
Taylor received from his own personal friends, who were 
eyewitnesses of many of the scenes he has recorded, 
and, like himself, sufferers for their loyalty. 

The county of Wexford is notorious for the events 
which took place in it during the rebellion of 1798 ; it 
was, indeed, the chief scene of those atrocities which 
stain the Irish history. Certain parties, styling them- 
selves M r hite-boys, Steel-boyj, Oak-boys, Right-boy . 
and Defenders, had for a considerable time disturbed 
the peace of the country, and eventually they all coa- 
lesced under the general title of United Irishmen. With 
the contemporary example of the French Revolution be- 
fore their eyes, and, as they were all Roman Catholics, 
animated with the most relentless hatred towards the 
Protestants, their objects were as iniquitous as they 
were treasonable. A number of factious demagogues 
arose among them, men of desperate fortunes and un- 
principled characters, whose study it was to keep alive 
the flame of discontentment, and excite the wre&bed 
peasantry to the most dreadful excesses. On the 26th 
of May 1 798, tire rebellion began in Wexford, beaded 
by a ferocious and fanatic priest named Murphy. Six 
worthies of this name, all priests, rendered themselves 
conspicuous by their subsequent proceedings. On the 
27 th, two bodies of the rebels appeared at Oulard and 
Kelthomas. At the latter place, they were defeated by 
206 or 300 yeomen; but at Oulard, where they were 
' commanded by Murphy himself, they were victorious. 
That incendiary soon after got possession of Enniscor- 
thy, and set the houses of the loyal inhabitants in flames, 
besides committing, many atrocities. At the head of 
15,000 men, he took the town of Wexford. The battles 
of Clough, Ross, Arklow, and Vinegar Hill, besides 
other minor engagements, followed ; and it is not less 
shocking than true, that the priests, by whom the 
wretched and deluded populace were stimulated, scru- 
pled not to celebrate toe rites of their religion amidst 
murder and blood. The cruel tits the rebels exercised 


towards the loyalists are hardly paralleled by the atro- 
cities of the French Revolution. They shot, stabbed, 
hanged, and spiked, men, women, and children ; but 
their favourite mode of executing their sanguinary re- 
venge, was by filling barns with their prisoners, and 
then setting them on fire. The massacres at Sculla- 
bogue, and at the bridge of Wexford, where their un- 
offending victims were butchered in the most horrible 
manner, are eternal proofs of what may be expected 
from an ignorant and barbarous peasantry, when they 
have the ascendency, led by unprincipled demagogues 
and fanatical priests. 

In a literary view, Mr Taylor’s narrative is homely 
enough in style ; but we have every reason to believe 
it an honest and correct account of the Wexford Rebel- 
lion. 


The Last Hours of Eminent Christians, compiled from 

the best authorities, and chronologically arranged. 

By the Reverend Henry Clissold, M.A., Minister of 

Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth. London. 8vo» Ri- 

vingtons. 1829. 

Tais fa a work which ought to find its way into 
every family circle. The examples which are given in 
the “ last hours " of some of the greatest and most illus- 
trious men, who, we may safely say, were the glory and 
the renown of tbeir several ages, must have a most 
powerful effect on the minds of the young and the igno- 
rant, in directing their attention towards those elevatiug 
truths of Christianity, which were the consolation ana 
the hope of those departed worthies, whose faith wc are 
commanded to follow, considering the cud of all things. 
The volume before us may be safely set down as a 
happy model of enforcing Christianity by example, in- 
asmuch as it contains no abstract reasoning, but lays 
before the reader matters of fact. 

Mr Clissold, in his preface, which is somewhat too 
long, tells us the reasons which induced him to under- 
take this work ; and with his observations we cordially 
agree. History is, in reality, a great drama, in which 
the parties are brought before us for instruction and edi- 
fication ; and is interesting solely pn account of the 
names which adorn its annals. It is no small consola- 
tion to the Christian, though at best it is but the con- 
scious homage of truth, that the most distinguished men 
in past ages were under its salutary influence. It is 
impossible for us to give any thing like a condensed 
view of Mr Clissold’s excellent work, as it is divided 
into short narratives, delineating the closing scene of 
these groat rtien ; but our readers will find in it “ the 
most illustrious examples of devotion, tranquillity, for- 
titude, and prudence, together with the most striking 
instances of the brevity and uncertainty of human life,” 
written with great interest, apart from any encourage- 
ment of enthusiasm or fanatical zeal. A list of the 
names of some of those illustrious individuals whoselast 
hours form the subject of Mr Clissold’s book, will en- 
able our readers to appreciate its contents much better 
than were we to lay before them any detached extract. 
Wc find, among others, St Ignatius ; St Cyprian ; St 
Gregory Thaumaturgus ; St Basil ; Gregory Nazianzen ; 
St Augustine ; St Austin (first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury); the Venerable Bede; Wickliffe; John Huss; 
Jerome of Prague ; ASneas Silvius, sumamed Pope 
Pius IL ; the Chevalier Bayard; Oecolampadius ; 
Zuingle ; Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; Sir Thomas 
More; Tindal ; Luther; Cruciger; Lady Jane Gray ; 
Bishop Hooper ; Bishops Latimer and Ridley ; Me- 
lancthon; Archbishop Parker; Sir Philip Sidney; 
Tasso; Richard Hooker ; Tycho Brahe; Bc2e; Sca- 
ligcr ; Henry, Prince of W ales (son of J ames I.) ; Car- 
dinal Robert Bellarmine; Dr Louncelot Andrews; 
Bishop of Winchester ; Bishop Bedell ; Archbishop 
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Laud ; Grotlus ; Charles I. ; Archbishop Usher 5 Dr 
Henry Hammond; Bishop Saunderson? Pascal 
Earl of Clarendon; Dr Lightfoot; Sir Matthew Hale; 
the Prince of Condd; Archbishop Sancrofc; Ricba*d> 
Baiter ; Mary, Queen of William III. ; Archbishop 
TiUotson ; the famous preacher Bourdaloue ; Locke ; 
Bishop Bull; Bishop Burnett; William Penn? Ad- 
dison; Elizabeth Rowe; Boerhaave ; Colonel Gardi- 
ner; Dr Isaac Watts ; Dr Doddridge; Bishop Berke. 
ley ; Lord Lyttleton ; Dr Johnson ; Lord Kairaes ; 
Gesner ; Jbhn Howard ; Sir William Jones ; Dr Paley ; 
the Princess Amelia ; the Princess Charlotte; and our 
late venerable sovereign, George III. There is ap- 
pended a well-written sketch of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of York ; and the volume concludes with a 
number of notes on various other distinguished indi- I 
viduals. 

Mr Clissold is a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, but he has rendered willing homage to the piety 
of other communions,— Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Dissenters ; and a spirit of pure and genuine^Christi- 
anity pfcrvades his work. 


V alter y ; or the Citadel of the Lake ; A Poem. By 
Charles Doyne 8 Ulery. Two vola. Edinburgh. 
Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 


Higher and higher still my thoughts do rise 
’Bore yon pale planets that so purely burn : ' ' 

Higher and higher still beyond those skies,— 

Blue, boundless, beautiful ! Creation’s urn ! 

In earth or heaven, — Ah ! wheresoever, I turn, 

The Book of God lies open to my sight.— 

Read, study, ponder, meditate and learn, 

0 thou, my soul ! these words divinely bright— «*• 

1 lose myself in Him,— 4n Goodness, Lore, and Light. 

Lo ! o'er the welkin sails a white-fringed cloud. 

That laves the fading forehead of the moon; 

Now it is gathering in a darker shroud,-* 

And now ’tis o'er the pinnacle of noon : 

The stars are dimm'd ; while, in a pale festoon 
Of circling light, Diana holds her way;**- 
It rains ; tne dusky woods receive their boon I 

Of liquid pearls,— the breezes freely play, 

And. soft the trickling shower fails on each blossomed 
spray. 

The hush is over.— Hark ! from every bower 

The song of birds,— the murmuring of the streams^— 
The droning beetle, and the weeping flowers, — 

The lizard nestling ’midst the orange gleams,— 

I The cricket chirping where the bamboo teem%— 

1 The dancing rain, — the living wind,— the sea 
Rousing her billows from their coral dreams^— 

The insect hum, — the whispers on the lea, — 

There wants Aurora but to raise the jubilee. 


We have already spoken of this interesting work at §j, e comes, — in glory walking from the east! 
soms length. We return to it, because there are one or Health on her cheek, and roses on her brows; 
two other extracts of much beauty which we wish to With robes of purple o’er her azure breast, 
lav before our readers. What we especially like in And golden nair, that round her fair form flows, 


We have room for only 6 ne other passage, exp ressive 

uffRM 


l»y before our readers* What we especially like in And golden nair, that round her fair form Bowa, 
M r Sillerv is, that his style is formed after no particu- Breathing perfume which vanquishes the row, 
lar model ; it is fresli and luxuriant, and altogether his And gathering up her diamonds from the wood* 
own. We detest that cant of criticism which affects to To meet them midst tile mpoun that repom 

discover litde bits of imitation scattered through a work V 1 fairy l,1 ” l tbo T e t ^ i i^- ° < ^,. v 

of two volumes ; and which prides itself, not upon point. And now she wakse the hymn, of all her solitude. 

ing out the intrinsic merits or defects of poetry, but on We have room for only 6ne other passage, expre 
raking together, from all quarters, passages which may, ^f a young post's delight m nature, which muttbtf 
in one or two of their thoughts, resemble other passage?, with pleasure 1 

Upon this principle, every body who ever jrote m ,Mht ^ ^ h „ my fin* 

be shown to be a copyist , bat this is not a principle wuh loTe fo / w bat it look’d on, and Income 
by which any one who understands poetry will for a ^ part of that around it— insects^— bird* ;— 
moment be guided. The following reflections, suggest- Qbwts inanimate,— a tree,— a flower,— 
ed by the calm of a summer's night, together with the ^ wood-crowned mountain or a placid lake, 
description which follows, of a shower at daybreak, and Have been its idols : but the gems of life,— 

. * . • I . vt* 1 .L. 1 A* 1 iL. - - 


the coming of morning, are exceedingly beautiful s The fly,— the bee,— the butterfly,— the worm, — 

Ah! ^ere ^ mom^U when^discaim. ^ ' 

Placid and tranquil as an mlandlake • ■ The writing of Jehovah on the book 

Q ’cr wh ich the zephyrs scarcely breathe thwrtahn, Qf Natu £? r ^ more from them. 

Stretching serenely pure from 1 ilSthi, Than I could do in pondering o’erthe Sn* 

Ah ! there are momenta when thethoughto do take T ^ tholu £U of mankind. 

Thfir flights above the skie* and wortds that reU I- Te learn’d to meditate thereon^und turn 

B^the Thence to the contemplation of my God,- 

Mortab their moAery. rournuig w^ a control— w AU . w i^ Almighty Author of the wholes 

The soul a not m the wend, but the world in the soul T o Ibve,-tofear,-to worehip^-to adore ! 

TK. world i. in the «ouL_Hast thou ne’er seen R°ll on, dark days of trouble and distrem, _ . 


The world is in the souL— Hast thou ne'er, seen 
The volumed vapour, freed from narrow cell, 
Ascend on high, and, when it was between 
The clouds and thee, roll out with billowy swell, 
Expanded and expanding o’er the dell, 

Blazoned with gold and purple sunbeams bright, 
Till melted into ether r— Canst thou tell,— 

Since such a vapour fills yon heavenly height,— 


Come, glorious dawning ! come, celestial light ! 

Oh ! may I see the day when all my mind. 

Self-lit, shall bum with rapture, that I may 
Pour forth my soul in poetry to Him 
Who sits sublime amid the cherubim ! 

We call on Mr Sillery to go on steadily and boldly— 


Since such a vapour nils yon nea veniy neigm,—- “successo acrior ipso ” — and we have thtmataa ngnins 

How must the soul, once freed, «pm»d in Mis. *ad light? elpe£tadonil 0 f theresult. 


Even in its fetters of corrupting day, 

There's something so immortal and sublime, 
Something so awful and unearthly,— yea. 

Unknown to earth, with all its founts of crime, 
Mocking mortality,— the grave,— Death,— Time, 

In the immortal soul ; that ocean,— earth,— 

Rivers, mounts, vales, it grasps !— each zone,— each 
clime,— 

From the cold poles to the equator's girth,— 


Pinnock's Improved Edition of Dr Goldsmith's 
Abridgemsnt of the History of England^ trith a 
Continuation to the Reign of George the Fourth. 
The 21 st Edition . London. Whittaker Ac Co. 
1829. 


From the cold poles to the equator's girth,— The improvement made by Mr Pinnock on Dr 

The soul's a world of worlds*— -increasing from its birth. Goldsmith's History of England* consists in dividing 
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the wflfrk into sections, and appending Questions for ex- 
amination to each, together with explanations of the 
most difficult words which may occur. This plan has 
been found of great ^utility in schools ; and accordingly, 
under his care, ah editor, Goldsmith's History has now 
come to the twenty-first edition. To each of these, ad- 
ditions and improvements have been made, and the con- 
sequence is, that the last edition is always better than 
the one which precedes it. 


The Child's First Meaning-Book , on a Plan entire- 
ly New . By the Author of the Writer’s and Stu- 
dent’s Assistant London. Whittaker & Co. 1829. 

Tins is a book of Monosyllables, to instruct young 
children in spalling and reading , and at the same time 
to make them conversant with the meaning of words. 
The fault of most spelling-books, for children begin- 
ning to learn, is, that monosyllables are too often ex- 
plained by pollysyllables ; as — u Air, the element which 

we breathe,” — “ Fast, an abstinence from food,” 

u Pain, sensation of uneasiness," Ac. It is evident 
that this is no explanation at all. The author of the use- 
ful little work before us has contrived to explain 1800 
words of one syllable, by words of one syllabic, and 
1200 monosyllables more, by words not exceeding two 
syllables. The plan is excellent, and the execution not 
inferior. 


A Guide to Purchasers of Horses ; with a Postscript 
on Equestrian Equipment* Glasgow. Bober tsOn & 
Atkinson. 1829. 

A capital waistcoat-pocket companion for all who 
speculate in horse-flesh, or entrust their persons on the 
back of the animal. 


SCIENCE. 


THIS FORMATION AND HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 
A New System of Geology, in which the Great Revo- 
lutions of the Earth and Animated Nature , are re- 
conciled at once to Modem Science and Sacred 
History . By Andrew Ure, M.D. K.R.S. Professor 
of Physics and Ijcctuxer on Chemistry in the Ander- 
sonian University. London. Longman & Co. 1829* 
Pp. 621. * 

(WDcluding Notice ) 

The next department of Dr Urn’s work treats of the 
constitution of the primeval world, and the revolutions 
which it underwent, deduced from geological phenomena, 
on physical principles. i 

The first of these phenomena is the interior heat cf 
the earth. From the experiments of Fourier , Arago , 
and Berges , here luminously detailed, we are led to the j 
conclusion, that there is an increase in the heat of the ' 
earth as we descend, of nearly one degree of Fahrenheit 
far every sixty-five feet; although this internal beat has, 
In all probability, been decreasing since the flood. That 
this lucre— a in the ratio of descent is occasioned by the 
existence of a great central interior fire, seems the only 
rational way of explaining it ; and it appears to be proved 
by the experiment, d priori , in respect to it, if wc may 
so speak, that also explains the cause of the gradual 
declension of interior temperature, as well as that which 
has taken place on the surface since the flood ; which is 
thus simply and familiarly put : 

“ If we apply heat to the flat bottom of a deep ves- 
sel (of iron, copper, Ac.) which contains several alter- 
nate layers of sand, clay, and stony slabs, condensed as 
in the supermedial strata of England, ami covered with . 


water, we shall wait in vain for any distinct manifesta- 
tion, at the top, of the subjacent fire. In fact, the low- 
est layer will become compacted by the heat into a schist 
impervious to liquids, so that the incumbent water will 
never arrive at the calorific source, and, severed by bad 
conducting matters, can never grow appreciably warm. 
In the great boilers of steam-engines, many results to 
this effect daily occur, which form sources of very se- 
rious annoyance. Wherever the waters of supply are 
calcareous, more especially selenitic, they let fall a crust 
of gypsum on the bottom, which progressively thickens, 
so as to intercept a large portion of the subjacent heat ; 
and by separating the iron from the water, allows the 
metal to become ignited, and to burn away. Such a de- 
posit has been known to grow several inches thick, with 
a stony hardness; and, till laboriously chiselled off, it 
has rendered the vessel quite inoperative for raising a 
due supply of steam.” 

Well, indeed, may Dr Ure remark, with perhaps 
too self-denying brevity,— u The first age of the world, 
then, extending probably through several centuries, fully 
realized the universal and unfading spring of the poels. 
Under such fostering powers of vegetation, the coal- 
measure plants were matured, in countless myriads, with 
a rapidity to which modern experience can furnish no 
parallel.” 

From such facts, the four following propositions seem 
to be fully established : — 1. That a great portion of the 
present dry lands, more particularly the secondary strata, 
—which are replete with sea shells of the most delicate 
texture, distributed entire in regular beds, — have lain 
fora long period at the bottom of the primeval ocean.— 

2. That within the schistose crust of the globe, explo- 
sive materials exist, which have given evidence of their 
convulsive and disruptive powers in all its terraqueous 
regions, and in every age of the world, from the protru- 
sion of the primordial dry land till the present day — 

3. That the ocean, at whose bottom many of our pre- 
sent earthy strata were deposited, has not been lessened 
by dissipation of its waters into celestial space, or by 
their absorption into the bowels of the earth ;— and 4. 
That, therefore, its channel must have been changed by 
transference, of a great portion at least, of its waters, 
from their ancient to their present basin ; an effect re- 
ferable to volcanic agency, which has operated by sink- 
ing the old lands, and upheaving the new. 

The objection to these, suggested by a reference to 
the change in the globular figure of the earth, is obvi- 
ated, by reference to a simple experiment. 

“ If we bold a powerful magnet, a little way above a 
surface of iron filings, strewed upon a table, no change 
will ensue, because the friction between the solid plane, 
and the particles, is equivalent to a cohesive force, and 
prevents them from obeying the magnetical attraction. 
But if we momentarily suspend the counteracting force 
of friction, by causing the table to vibrate with success- 
ive blows, then the magnetical attraction will become 
effective, and the iron filings will arrange themselves in 
beautiful curves, accordant with the known laws of mag- 
netism. In like manner, the partial disruptions and 
tremors of the terrestrial strata, during its transition di- 
luvial state, would permit a corresponding portion of its 
shattered surface to arrange itself, conformably to the 
centripetal and centrifugal powers under which it re- 
volves, and cause a partial approximation, in its figure, 
to the oblate spheroid of rotation.” 

From the view taken of the antediluvian climates, 
we are naturally led to expect that the upper strata 
which resulted from the sudden overturn here infer- 
red, would exhibit specimens of the flora of the an. 
eient world. Our examples of these form a rich fossil 
herbarium, here opened up to our familiar view with 
circumstances of peculiar interest We wonder that 
bones and shells should have preserved their original 
and organic forms amid “ the wreck of matter ana the 
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crash of worlds,” — the pressure of rocks, — the insinua- 
tions of moisture,— and the ravages of flame ; but that 
fragile leaves, and buds, and blossoms, should find an 
embalming sepulture amidst convulsions that uphcaved 
the solid earth, is almost beyond astonishment Yet 
such is the fact, and so perfectly are they preserved, that 
treatises on their botanical classification have appeared. 
The latest and best of these are by a very young, but 
already justly distinguished Frenrhman, 31. Adolphe 
Brongniart, son of the coadjutor of Cuvier, and worthy 
of such a sire.* His researches are at once curious and 
profound, and the world and science are already his 
debtors, while he has scarcely numbered the years that 
would entitle him to sit on the first form at Eton Col- 
lege. 

Having endeavoured to solve one enigma of the pri- 
meval world — the fervid temperature of even its circum- 
polar zones, the Doctor next offers some remarks illus- 
trative of another geological difficulty— the transfer of 
the ocean from its ancient to its present bed. Perhaps 
the most striking example diluvian eyes have ever wit- 
- nessed, of the force of the uprearing power of the agi- 
tated inferior strata, in reversing sea and land, so often 
referred to, was that narrated by Maria Graham, as oc- 
curring in Chili in 1822. “ On the morning of the 20th 
November, it appeared that the whole line of coast, from 
north to south, to the distance of above 100 miles , had 
been raised above its former level. The alteration of 
level at Valparaiso was about three feet, and some rocks 
were thus newly exposed, on which the fishermen col- 
lected the scallop shell-fisb, which was not known to 
exist there before the earthquake.” 

Incidentally, with respect to the coral reefs which rise 
in the southern Indian ocean, it is remarked, that what 
has formerly been published about the immense erec- 
tions which the saxigenous polypi are capable of execu- 
ting, is erroneous, and greatly exaggerated. 

W c now approach a portion of the work of singular 
daring and power. It is boldly beaded at the outset, 
u The Deluge Described,” and is necessarily more 
speculative and hypothetical than any of the preceding 
portions ; but it is still much in the spirit of the fol- 
lowing admirably condensed paragraphs * 

<s The period of the deluge is fixed, by the best chro- 
nologists, in the year 1056 from the creation, correspond- 
ing to the year 2348 of the Christian era. According 
to Blair, * On the 10th day of the second month, which 
was on Sunday, Nov. 30th, 2347, God commanded 
Noah to enter into the ark with his family ; and the 
next Sunday, Dec. 7th, it began to rain, and rained 40 
days, and the deluge continued 150 days. On Wednes- 
day, May 6th, 2348, the ark rested on Mount Ararat. 
The tops of the mountains became visible on Sunday, 
July 19th, and on Friday, Nov. 18th, Noah came forth 
out of the aTk, with all that were with him.’ 

“ When the barriers of the ocean began to give way 
before the explosive forces, the waters would invade the 
shores, and spread over the sunken land, augmenting 
prodigiously the evaporating surface, and thus bringing 
the atmosphere to the dew point, a state of saturation to 
which, previously, it could seldom, and in few places, 
attain, on account of the area of the dry ground being 
great relative to that of the sea. From this cause, as 
well as from the immense quantity of vapours which are 
known to rise from craters into the higher and cooler 
regions of the air at the period of eruptions, an immense 
formation of cloud and deposition of rain would ensue.” 

It will here be observed, how the bases laid down on 

atmospheric phenomena, at the outset, which cursory 
readers would think out of place, am made to tell with 
prodigious and condensed effect ; as also in what fallows * 

u Many persons have ascribed to tbs descent of nh 
from some super-aerial ocean, a great part, if not the 
whole, of the waters which then inundated the earth* 
The atmosphere, however, is merely the circulating me- 
dium through which aqueous particles are trsnuentd 
from moist to dry places. Supposing it universally sa- 
turated at a temperature of 80° Fahrenheit, round an 
aqueous sphere, it could receive vapour merely equiva- 
lent to its dew point, amounting at the utmost to m proc- 
ure of only one inch of mercury, or 13.6 inches of , 
water. This is all that could fall from, it in its trend- i 
tion from moisture to absolute dryness ; a quantity in- 
capable of producing a general deluge. The formation 
and descent of rain constitute merely a process of distil- 
lation, when a direct circulation of vapour is established 
through the air above, and a retrograde circulation of 
water on the surface below. But thia circulation can 
never raise the ordinary level of our seas in the slights* 
degree.” 

From tbs absence of min, and consequently those 
currents of air and wind occasioned by evaporation and 
deposition, it is ingeniously inferred, that all animal 
and vegetable prod nets now found, must there have been 
originally located—*’ for they would find their sepultnse 
at home.” 

We before adverted to Air Penn’s idea, that the ratio 
of land to water was inverted by the deluge ; for he as- 
sumes that our actual seas correspond in surface to the 
antediluvian lands, and our actual lands to the antedi- 
luvian seas. But the researches of Professor Buckknd 
on the Kirkland and Franconia caves, as well as those 
of Baron Cuvier on the grotto of Oiselles, concur to 
prove that these were dens inhabited by antediluvian 
quadrupeds, and therefore must have formed a portion 
of its dry land. 

With Mr Penn’s proportion of land and water, war 
author conceives the terraqueous globe would not have 
been habitable by man, and his companion animals. It 
would have possessed nearly throe parts of earthy sur- 
face to one of aqueous, whereas there is now fully three 
of aqueous surface to one of earthy. Or, since dry 
ground is the heating surface, and water'is the cooling, 
the heating faculty of that ancient globe would have 
been three times greater than the present, and its cool- 
ing faculty three times less ; making a ninefold differ- 
ence in calorific constitution between the two, — without 
taking into account the proper heat of the antediluvian 
seas. The proportion, however, of the former writer, 
though inaccurate, is so far correct as showing that there 
was more land than now ; and thence our diminished tem- 
perature is clearly indicated. But if the primeval sea a 
were of less extent, they were deeper, as we have said, 
and hence in greater proximity with the fixed and ex- 
plosive metals, and would, after the deluge, soak down 
and cause, by consequent volcanic eruptions, those vast 
accumulations of lava which every part of the world ex- 
hibits. 

We now draw near the end of this masterly work, 
which, before concluding, contemplates the Animal re- 
mains or Ruins of the Deluge,— in reference merely to 
their living characteristics, as contrasted with their types 
in the present time, and the era of the emergence of the 
present earth. It is from this survey, as eloquent as it 
is novel, ingenious, comprehensive, and prolound, yet 
simple and Scriptural, that we glean. 

44 The theologian may probably recognize, in the pin* 
lure of the deluge so sublimely sketched in the 104th 
Psalm, allusions which favour the idea of the postdilu- 
vian earth having been peopled with animals by a new 
creative fiat ; while through Noab, mankind are all the 
children of Adam. 4 The waters stood above the moun- 
tains ; at thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy 

• When In Paris, we visited the Institute of France, and In 
the hall of the Academy of Sciences, when the members had as* 
scmbled, we felt our&elve* amid the most august and illustrious 
congregation in Ihe world. A young gentleman— so young as to 
appear yet boyish— showed us the most marked attention in 
naming the most distinguished individuals among sixty, who are 
all famous. We sat in a recess of the window together, and ex- 
changed cards. His bore the name— Adolphe Brongnlart. 
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thunder* (volcanic explosion ?) 1 they hasted away. The 
mountains ascend , the valleys descend • unto the place 
which thou hast founded for them. Thou hast set a 
bound that they may not pass over; that they turn not 
again to cover the earth . Thou hidest thy face, they* 
(beasts both small and great) 4 are troubled ; thou takest 
away their breath, they die, and return to their dust. 
Thou sendest forth thy Spirit , they are created ; and 
thou renewest the face of the earth, 9 The language of 
the last sentence must surely mean something more than 

in t£sordinary way. Can it be soapplfed without pro! 
fanation t 

That « Arch which spans the radiant sky. 

When clouds prepare to pert," 

Holy Writ assures us, was unseen by man before the 
flood. That it was. natural it should have been un- 
known, is evidenced from the constitution of antedilu- 
vian earth and atmosphere ; and our author makes it 
obvions, not only from the emphatic words in which the 
meteoric ensign of Heaven*s favour is announced, as well 
as from the holy purpose which it was ordained to serve, 
but from the change that had taken place in these in rela- 
tion to each other, that it must have been equally strange, 
as it was glorious, in their sight $ for antediluvians, oc- 
cupying possibly on their devoted lands, a portion of a 
great continent now covered by the Pacific, might never 
have witnessed a sunshine shower. A canopy of clouds 
indeed might often be stretched in the cooler upper re- 
gions of their skies, but the aqueous vesicles, in descend- 
ing through the warmer aerial strata below, would re- 
turn again to invisible vapour. 

With a refutation of the absurd pretensions to an an- 
tiquity inconsistent with Divine Writ, of the pretended 
tables of Hiodoo astronomy, given to the world by 
Bailly , — as triumphant as the confutation of the Canon 
of Ricuperos' notion of the earth’s age, deduced 44 from 
coats or Sicilian lava, which is furnished at the outset, — 
a work of rare, vast, and varied lore, and destined to 
become as popular as the Natural Theology of Paley, 
concludes — itself a full, noble, and, we should think, 
well-nigh, immortal, commentary on the passage from 
Schlegel quoted by us before. 

The result of equal proportions of genius, labour, and 
skill, and bringing down information on all it treats of 
till the dose of the last year, it will make Geology still 
more a popular study, by showing it to be a delightful, 
and rendering it an easy one ; and he who, even at his 
fireside, has armed himself with a knowledge of the lead- 
ing principles of that science, like the student of Bo- 
tany, need not dread the solitude of the dreariest wilder- 
ness, nor the silence of the loneliest desert. Hence- 
forth, to such an one, a voice will speak from every bar- 
ren rock, and wisdom will unfold itself in every herb that 
rears its stunted head. No spot in Nature’s domain can 
be wearisome to him ; while even the most favoured of 
the sites of earth will, in the terms of 44 Paris Basin” 
“ Oxford Clay” &c. acquire an associated and eleva- 
ted interest. 

To aid in directing the attention of manhood and 
youth to such pure, ennobling pursuits, has been our 
aim. To diffuse those consolatory conclusions, which 
science, rightly interrogated , brings to the bosom of 
the ingenuous, but perhaps nervously excited, lover of 
truth— that are here, in the true spirit of Philosophy 
united to Religion, skilfully concatenated— .has been 
our aim. If we shall, however humbly, have assisted 
this work in doing either — by making its merits early, 
and, in so far as our voice extends, widely known— .we 
shall not speak of our labour, for that has been one of 
love, and of delight— but of our pride we are more 
than rewarded. 


• These descriptive words in Italics sre the Hebrew text, as 
printed in the margin of our Bibles. 


It were easy to allay such lofty praise with hesitated 
hints, and to assume sagacity in discovering faults ; but 
where general and sustained eloquence abounds, we can- 
not condescend to dwell on a few inflated and sound- 
ing phrases. These are too trivial to be blemishes, 
and will be unseen in the second and succeeding editions, 
to which the book must hasten. A brief Glossary of 
technical terms will be a proper addition to these. The 
typography of the work is a credit to even the city of 
the Foulises and Uries ; and the liberal spirit of the 
publishers has enriched the work with a series of illus- 
trations in copper and wood, numerous and costly, much 
beyond the general rule of the trade. 


FINE ARTS. 


PAINTING. 

History of Sculpture, Painting , and Architecture. 

By J. S. M ernes, LL.D. Constable’s Miscellany. 
VoL XXXIX. Edinburgh. 1829. 

In a strict point of view. Painting owes little or nothing 
to the Ancients. The only merit possessed by the Egypt- 
ian painters is a certain correctness of linear profile, which 
may have been first acquired by the tracing of shadows. 
Many of their works still remain, with the colouring al- 
most as fresh and vivid as when it was first laid on. 
These have been principally found on the walls of 
temples, tombs, or hypogeums. Like their sculptures, 

1 they are allegorical, grotesque, and graceless, — though 
not without interest, from considerations unconnected 
with taste. As to Greek paintings, wc are acquainted with 
! them only by description ; although, were we implicitly 
to believe all that has been written concerning them, 
they were no less entitled to rank as models, than the 
wonderful existing creations in the sister art of sculpture. 
But though wc cannot fail fully to appreciate the judg- 
ment of authors, which is shown to such advantage 
in their minute accuracy of criticism when applied to 
sculpture, yet, as Dr Memes justly observes, “ taste 
being necessarily formed upon the very models on which 
it passes sentence, cannot be admitted as evidence be- 
yond its experience. 1 * For this reason, and for others 
which he has stated, and in which wc entirely coincide, 
we aTe disposed to think the alleged proficiency of the 
ancients in this branch of art rather problematical. 
The history of Greek painting, given us by Pliny and 
others, is too unnatural to be strictly true. If the 
Greeks had arrived at such eminence as is pretended, 
we should certainly find a greater number of names 
enrolled as professors of the art; only fifteen are 
mentioned by Pausanias, whereas one hundred and 
sixty-nine are recorded by the same author as devoted 
to sculpture. The Greeks would certainly not have 
been contented with cold, though divine, beauty, had 
they been acquainted, to a great extent, with the magic 
force of which the pencil is capible. But, however 
the case may have been, as next to no relics of Greek 
painting now exist, it can have had no influence in form- 
ing the Italian school, wonderful and unrivalled as it is, 
and whose pre-eminence must ever be considered one of 
the very few family traits which s^rve to prove that the 
inhabitants of modern Italy are the descendants of the 
ancient Romans. So far, therefore, as mechanical exe- 
cution, design, colour, and all that relates to painting 
as a practical art, is concerned, the modems owe no- 
thing to the ancients. It is only when we come to con- 
sider the mighty influence their sculpture has always 
had in the formation of taste, that we are forced to con- 
cede to them the praise of having probably given the 
first impulse to the minds of all great painters. 

The gap which occurs in the history of painting from 
the time that the Romans abandoned it as an art, only 
worthy of being practised by their Greek slaves, is tre- 
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mcndous. During those ages of ignorance, a faint trace 
of its existence occasionally appears, but is again quick- 
ly lost in gloom. At Florence, early in the 13th cen- 
tury, a decided forward motion is first perceptible, 
though not till the middle of the 15th century did oil 
painting find its way across the Alps, being first intro- 
duced into Italy by Van Eyck of Bruges. To Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, undoubtedly, belongs the appellation 
of Father of the Italian school. His was exactly one of 
those bright spirits which we rejoice to find hovering on 
the confines ox darkness, and pointing the way to excel- 
lence and perfection. Contrasting the state of art when 
he first appeared, and when he left it, we may well as- 
sign him a seat beside Michael Angelo and Raphael ; as 
a genius , we must probably place him higher than either. 
Not contented with the multitudinous pursuits of art, 
he plunged with. avidity into the more. intricate paths of 
science. Descended from a noble and wealthy family, 
he is a rare and striking instance of a mind paralysed, 
neither by pride of birth, nor means of worldly ostenta- 
tion. In speaking of him, Fuseli thus expresses him- 
self : u He broke forth with a splendour which eclipsed 
all bis predecessors. Made up of all the elements of 
genius, -—favoured by form, education, and circumstances, 
— all ear, all eye, all grasp ; painter, poet, sculptor, ana- 
tomist; architect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musi- 
cian, philosopher ; and sometimes empiric, he laid hold 
of every beauty in the enchanted circle, but, without ex- 
clusive attachment to one, dismissed, in her turn, each. 
Fitter to scatter hints than teach by example/ he wasted 
life insatiate in experiment- To a capacity which at 
once penetrated the principle and real aim of the art, he 
joined an inequality of fancy, that at one moment lent 
him wings for the pursuit of beauty, and the next flung 
him on the ground to crawl after deformity. We owe 
to him chiaroscuro, with all its magic ; but character 
was his favourite Study — character he has often raised 
from an * individual to a species, and os often depress- 
ed to a monster from an individual.' ” 

Next to Da Vinci appeared the " mighty Floren- 
tine and though Tintoretto has been called ( * the 
lightning of the pencil” from his rapidity of execu- 
tion, yet the appellation more particularly characterizes 
the illustrious Buonarotti. His mind, fervid and rest- 
less in the extreme, seems to animate every touch of his 
pencil, and gives a sort of hurrying grandeur to his com- 
positions, looked for in vain in the productions of other 
masters. The adage, 

“ By tedious toil no passions are express'd ; 

His hand, who feels them strongest, paints them best," 

seems never to have been absent from his memory. On 
viewing his works, our feelings are akin to those of 
Cain, when led by Lucifer through regions of unknown 
beings, and forms of dim, uncertain magnificence. The 
power and originality of conception displayed by Mi- 
chael Angelo carries captive all attempt at criticism, 
and judgment itself is prostrated at the foot of genius. 
Contemporary with this fiery spirit appeared the sweet, ; 
the inimitable Raphael; but, as in the comparison insti- 
tuted between them by Dr M ernes, the distinctive pro- 
perties of both are admirably giveo, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage, which is both energetic and eloquent : 

COMPARISON BETWEEN MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL. 

“ It is only in the individuality and profonndiiess of 
expression, that Raphael reaches the sublimities of art. 
In the abstract conception of form he is inferior ; hence, 
in the representations of mythological existences, he be- 
comes feeble in proportion as he generalizes. It is this 
that discriminates between the Roman and the Floren- 
tine. The former is the painter of men as they live, 
and feel, and act ; the latter delineates man in the ab- 
stract. The one embodies sentiment— feeling— passion ; 


the other pourtrmyi the capacities, energies, and. lderii- 
ties of form. Raphael excels in resemblance ; he walks 
the earth, hut with dignity, and is sees to moat advan- 
tage in relations of human fellowship. Michael Angelo 
can be viewed only in his own world ; with ours he 
holds no farther communion than is necessary to obtain 
a common medium of intelligence. In the grand, the 
venerable, the touching realities of life, the first is un- 
rivalled ; his fair, and seeming true, creations cause us 
to reverence humanity and ourselves. Over die awful 
and the sublime of fiction, the second extends a terrible 
sway ; he calls spirits fVom their shadowy realms, and 
they come at his bidding, in giant shapes, to frown 
upon the impotency of man. 

“ To contend here for superiority is futfie—eich has 
his own independent sphere. The style of Raphael ha 
justly been characterised as the dramatic, that of Mi- 
chael Angelo a the epic, of painting. The distinction is 
accurate, in as far as the former ha made to pass be- 
fore us character in conflict with passion — in all its in- 
dividualities of mode ; while the latter represented and 
generalized both character and passion. The first le*b 
us from natural beauty to divine— the second elevates 
us at once into regions which his own lofty imaginings 
have peopled. Hence, than Michael Angelo's prophets, 
and other beings that just hover on the confines of hu- 
man and spiritual existence, the whole range of art and 
poetry never has, and never will, produce more magni- 
ficent and adventurous creations. This is his true 
powor — here he reigns alone, investing art with a might- 
iness unapproachable by anv other pencil. Butwhen 
the interest is to be derived from known foems, and na- 
tural combinations, he fails almost utterly ; never can 
his line want grandeur— .but grandeur so frequently sub- 
stituted for feeling, and when the subject cannot sus- 
tain it, presents only gorgeous caricature. Human af- 
! fection mingles in every touch of Raphael, and he car- 
ries our nature to its highest moral, if not physical, ele- 
vation. Hence, his supernatural forms may w*ni «b- 
tftract majesty and overawing expression ; but they dis- 
play a community in this world's feelings, without its 
weaknesses or imperfections, by which the heart Is per- 
haps even more subdued. 

“ If this be a true estimate of the powers of these great 
men, and we have drawn our inferences from impres- 
sions often felt, and long studied, no comparison can be 
more unjust, nor less apt, than the one so frequently re- 
peated, that Michael Angelo is the Homer, Raphael the 
Virgil, of modern painting. The Florentine may justly 
take his place by the side of the Greek. Not so the 
Roman and the Mantuan. The copyist of Homer, nay, 
frequently his translator, whose nature is taken at se- 
cond-hand, — whose characters, in the mass, have about 
as much individuality as the soldiers of a platoon, and 
little more intellectual discrimination than brave, braver, 
and bravest, must occupy a lower seat at the banquet of 
genius than the original, the ever-varied, and graphic 
artist. The great error in estimating the merits of these 
masters appears to have arisen from not considering 
them separately, and as independent minds. Michael 
Angelo, indeed, created, while Raphael may be said to 
| have composed ; but he discovered and collected — be did 
I not derive bis materials. Michael Angelo found the 
art poor in means, undignified and powerless in compo- 
sition ; he assumed it in feebleness, and bom it at ones 
to maturity of strength." — Pp. 166-68. 

Circumscribed as we are, it were vain to attempt, even 
excursively, to follow the history of painting from its 
golden age, down to the present day. We must be con- 
tented with merely naming the bright stars which hone < 
and there shine pre-eminently forth, even among the I 
rich galaxy that surrounds them. The founders of the 
Florentine and Roman schools have already been cona- 
dered — that of Venice next claims attention. Hot 
colour was carried to its utmost power, and the M nsms- 
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um ne credo color V* of Virgil (Ec. i L) entirely for- 
gotten. Titian decidedly claims supremacy and 
though he may too implicitly have yielded to the fasci- 
nation of colour, yet he has shown a genius entirely in- 
dependent of all meritriciou8 effect. He is remarkalrie 
for his exquisite finish ; and if we agree with the opi- 
nion expressed by Du Fresnoy,— 

“ Maxima deinde exit an, nihil artis inesse rideri," 
we must give Titian the full benefit of this praise. 
Of Corregio, another artist for whom we hare always 
entertained a peculiar affection, we would willingly quote 
some of the able remarks of Dr Memes, but our spaoe 
forbids. We reluctantly, also, pass over notices of many 
other artists of great celebrity in the Italian school, espe- 
cially Daniel di Volterra and Domenichino, who, with 
Raphael, in the opinion of Poussin, produced the three 
masterpieces of art. The Caracci, Guidd, Albani, Sal- 
vator Rosa, and many others, could only be done justice 
to in separate treatises, as they each possess merits of a 
peculiar and distinctive kind. Plutarch ascribes to Si- 
monides the following saying, which appears applica- 
ble to the school of Italy alone, and with which we must 
conclude our hasty remarks on it : — utai 
+&>ryy*(xtmt tip «’«’>#'<», vrtiwnr h rtyttwup tv* £*y{m<piec*. 

The Transalpine schools of painting, as long as they 
retain their indigenous features, have always appeared 
to us to rank immeasurably below those of Italy ; when, 
on the other hand, they have united the peculiarities of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools to the severer graces of 
the Romans, as was the case especially with Teniers and 
Vandyke, they become worthy of the closest study. In 
its theory, painting is only interesting as long as it 
reaches the mind. The Dutch school has ever address- 
ed the eye, with a precision and minutiae truly admi. 
rable, but left the heart and head unemployed. The 
famous picture, for example, by Quentin Matsys, of the 
Misers, we admire only for the accuracy of its detail, — 
there is no breadth of effect. One great Auxiliary in 
painting the Dutch hare peculiarly made their own,— we 
mean chiaroscuro, which, though perhaps more appro- 
priately applied to inanimate objects, Rembrandt has 
extended to portrait and history. 

Of the French school of painting Dr Memes has 
spoken at some length, and with much discrimination ; 
and, after paying not unmerited praise to the present 
English school, he ends with a short notice of the rise 
and progress of the art in Scotland. We have already 
transgressed our limits, and must confine ourselves to 
one extract, which gives a short account of our own na- 
tional school : 

THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

“We may now turn our attention for a little to the past 
state of painting in Scotland. During the eighteenth 
century, though there can hardly be said to have existed 
any separate style, so as to merit the distinction cf a 
school apart from that of the empire generally, yet se- 
veral very respectable Scottish artists are found to have 
practised both in Ijondon and Edinburgh. In the lat- 
ter capital, towards the close of that period, a school 
gradually arose, which, consideiing the resources of the 
country, the opportunities of improvement, the means of 
patronage, and latterly, the merits of its individual mas- 
ters, especially of Us head, the late Sir Henry Raeburn, 
displays an inferiority certainly not greater than might 
reasonably be expected. Or we wfll go farther : when 
the invigorating influence of royal countenance and pro- 
tection upon the fine arts, the superior wealth and in- 
telligence congregated in the seat of legislature, are 
viewed — all concurring to foster and advance art in the 
capital ; and when, on the other hand, we reflect, not 
merely on the absence of these advantages, but on the 
positive detriment of a non-resident nobility, whose pre- 
tence might in some measure supply other deficiencies, 
it must be matter of astonishment, not that Scottish 


painting is inferior, but that it is so nearly equal, to that 
of London. But there needs not an appeal merely to 
relative excellence ; the absolute merits of some of the 
masters now in Edinburgh, or belonging to Scotland, I 
are not surpassed in their respective departments. It is | 
far from the intention, in these remarks, to institute any 
invidious distinctions, but to state fairly the claims of 
Edinburgh, and that the talents of her artists, and the 
zeal of her people, place her, not among the secondary 
dries, but among the capitals of Europe. It ought also 
to be remembered, that in no instance are the aits of any 
kingdom more indebted, than those of the British Em- 
pire to Scotsmen. Not to mention the exertions of Ga- 
vin Hamilton, himself an artist, whose discoveries and 
knowledge of antique art materially assisted the general 
restoration of taste — and wc do know that, in this light, 
Canova both regarded and ever spoke of him with gra- 
titude — there are two cases more immediate to the pre- 
sent purpose. Sir William Hamilton, at his own risk 
and expense, though afterwards, as was only proper, io 
part repaid, made the most splendid collection of ancient 
vases now in the world, excepting that of Naples. These 
are in the British Museum, and have not merely refined 
taste, but have most materially improved the useful arts 
of the country. The Earl of Elgin’s inestimable trea- 
sures of ancient sculpture have enriched Britain with 
examples of unrivalled excellence, and which have al- 
ready mainly contributed to the present superiority of 
her genius in art. These precious remains, with inde- 
fatigable assiduity, at a ruinous and hopeless expendi- 
ture, collected — an enterprise in which kings htd for- 
merly failed — he gave to his country on repayment of 
not nearly his own outlay, though we have reason to 
know, through the late venerable Denon, that the for- 
mer government of France offered to the possessor his 
own terms. The meritorious act of removal indeed has, 
with schoolboy enthusiasm, and maudlin sentimentality, 
been deplored as a despoiling of a classic monument. 
How utterly absurd is this, to lament that the time-ho- 
noured labours of ancient Greeca did not sink for ever 
beneath the violence of the despot and the ignorance of 
the slave, instead of being, as now, hi the midst of an 
admiring and enlightened people, shedding abroad their 
beauty and their intelligence, again to revive in our li- 
ving arts !** — Pp. 247-49. 

We know of no treatise on Painting, within a similar 
compass, which wc can so sincerely recommend to our 
readers, as that of Dr Memes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


MORAL h MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

No. 5. 


THE CHARACTER OF ROBERT BURNS.* 


“ Non quirts videt imtnodnlata pofemata Judex | 
Kt data Romanis Tenia cut indigna poetia." 


Hqb. 


There is no difficulty in deciding on the claims of 
Robert Bums as a man of genius : they are universally 
acknowledged ; and the Scottish bard is now placed in 
the first rank of poets. Both Mr Lockhart, and his 
able reviewer, Mr Carlyle, have done ample justice to 
the character of Bums, considered in this point of view. 9 )* 
But there is another aspect in which it is the duty of 
the biographer impartially to view him. While we ad- 
mire the genius of the poet, we must not forget die rela- 


* The above able paper on the character of Burns, presents ons 
view of the picture, to which, at Editor of an independent Lite- 
rary Journal, we do not hesitate to give admission, tearing our 
readers to form their own opinion as to its Jiutice.— £#. Lit . 
Jour. 

f See Lockhart’s life of Bum and Edinburgh Review, No. 
XCVL Art L 
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tions and duties, the dispositions and actions, of the 
man : and in this last point of view, the labours both 
of Mr Lockhart and his reviewer have, in our judg- 
ment, been but very partially successful. 

There are two prominent features of Mr Lockhart's 
work, to which we request the attention of our readers. 
The first is, that in the course of his narrative he relates 
a scries of facts in the Life of Bums, which exhibit him 
as a man enslaved to the most base and sordid lusts $ 
not as an occasional transgressor of the rules of a high 
and uncompromising morality, but as habitually a vio- 
lator of some of the plainest and most sacred dictates of 
conscience throughout the latter half of his life. The 
Second point to which we allude is this — that the im- 
pression which the narrative, as a whole, was evidently 
intended, and is calculated, to leave on the reader’s mind, 
is, that if Bums was not a positively virtuous man, 
yet, with all his failings, he was, on the whole, by no 
means worthy of severe blame. Such is the impression, 
in regard to Bums, which the Edinburgh Reviewer also 
aims at producing. To us it appears, that the man who 
can admit the facts in Burns’s history which have been 
alluded to, and yet deliberately come to such a conclu- 
sion respecting his character, must be labouring, if not 
under a culpable obtuseness of moral perception, at 
least under serious misapprehension and prejudice. We 
are aware that it is, as in general it ought to be, an in- 
vidious task to speak evil of the dead ; but, when men 
whose talents give to their opinions weight in general 
society, presume to claim the sympathy, and all but 
positive approbation, of mankind, for the character of one 
who, with great talents and some moral virtues, was yet 
a notorious profligate— an open despiser of the laws of 
Cod and of all virtuous society, it is time to lay deli- 
cacy aside, and it is not unbecoming to expose that false 
charity which “ calls evil good, and good evil — puts 
darkness for light, and light far darkness.” 

With the view of presenting the moral character of 
Burns as a whole, in what appears to us to be its true 
light, let us attempt, hi the first place, briefly to sketch 
a few of its most prominent features. That Bums was 
a man of excessive pride, will scarcely be denied by any 
one who knows his history. Even his biographer, Mr 
Lockhart, who yields to none in admiration of the poet, 
admits (we quote from his work, p. 148,) that 44 jea- 
lous pride formed the groundxvork of his character.” 
A groundwork of pride, laid in such a mind es his, could 
hardly want a superstructure of impiety ; and that Bums 
was, in fact, a profane and irreligious man, appears 
but too evidently from his life and writings. It is true, 
that through the moral darkness which broods over 
these, there here and there glimmers the light of a purer 
spirit ; occasionally we find a poem or a letter, the pro- 
duction of some happier moment, breathing the spirit of 
religion — a spirit, however, which soon gives place to 
that impioua disregard of things sacred, which was the 
prevailing tone of bis mind* Of the other vices with 
which Bums was chargeable, his pride and want of all 
practical religion were, in our judgment, very much the 
source. Bad his mind been imbued* as it ought to 
have been, with the spirit of Christian humility, be 
might, and undoubtedly would have, borne up under 
all the difficulties of his untoward situation. But, 
pressed as he was from without by the hardships inci- 
dent to the lower ranks of life, and from within by a 
haughty and ambitious pride, which disdained to be 
fettered by any laws, and could with difficulty brook the 
thought of a superior, it ought not to be greatly won- 
dered at that he gave the reins to the basest appetites of 
our fallen nature, and became at length, through perse- 
verance in vicious habits, wliat his history must con- 
vince every man of impartial judgment and proper feel- 
ing that he was,— a confirmed profligate. On this pain- 
ful subject we refrain from entering into details already 
sufficiently known to all who are acquainted with the 


melancholy story of Robert Burns. It Is by no mesas 
our intention to represent Burns’s character as devoid of 
all moral excellence. He was naturally endowed, in no 
common degree, with some of the finest susceptibilities 
of our nature ; nor were all the excesses of which he was 
guilty sufficient to destroy the virtuous sympathies of 
his heart. He was moreover a thoroughly hooest ; 
and, although we cannot but consider bis excessive dis- 
like at being under any kind of pecuniary obligation as 
in no small degree the result of his characteristic pride, 
and by no means worthy of that admiration which has 
been bestowed upon it, yet his hatred of falsehood, aad 
contempt of what was mean and ungenerous, are traits 
of character worthy of sincere approbation. Win haw 
that endeavoured impartially to sketch what appear te 
be the most remarkable features of Burns’s c haracter 
and shall only express it as our decidod opinion on the 
whole — that by no laying of the good over against the 
bad, is it possible fairly to come to any other conciu aim 
than this, that the character of the man, even in the 
sight of hia fellow-men, I* the just object of severe ap- 
probation. 

The article in the Edinburgh Review to which re- 
ference has been made, is written almost throughout is 
a strain of apology for Bums,! not the less imposing, 
perhaps, that its able author refrains from entering into 
any formal or laboured defence. Of this general atnia 
of apology, the following loose and most fallacious state- 
ments will afford a specimen. *• The influences of that 
age,” says he, speaking of the age in which Bums lived, 
44 his open, kind, and susceptible nature, to say nothing 
of his highly untoward situation, made it mow than 
usually difficult for him to repel or resist ; the betmr 
spirit that was within him ever sternly demanded ha 
rights, its supremacy ; he spent his life in endeavour- 
ing to reconcile these two ; and lost it, aa he must haw 
lost it, without reconciling them here.” Aad again x 
44 We question whether the world has since witnessed 
•o utterly aad a scene ; whether Napoleon himself; left 
to brawl with Sir Hudson Lowe, and perish on hia rock 
4 amid the melancholy main,* presented to the reflecting 
mind such a 4 spectacle of pity and fear,' aa did this in- 
trinsically nobler, gentler, and perhaps greater soul, 
wasting itself away in a hopeless struggle with base en- 
tanglements, which coiled closer and closer round him, 
till only Death opened him an outlet.” Now we ask, 
what is the impression which these passages axe calcu- 
lated to make on the reader's mind ? Unquestionably 
this — that Burnsin hia heart hated those evil propensi- 
ties and vices by which his character was stained 9 — chat 
be was through life engaged in an active and unceasing 
warfare against them ; — and that his ultimate defeat in 
the struggle was altogether the effect of a resistless force 
of circumstances acting in direct opposition to his own 
will. We must confess, that in the whole history of 
Burns we can find no marks of any such warfare. We 
deny that he spent his life in carrying on a struggle with 
vice— that he offered any real, voluntary, habitual re- 
sistance to 44 base entanglements.” It is true, that be 
often felt — bitterly felt— the sting of remorse and disap- 
pointment ; and these effects of his vices he certainly did 
hate, and would gladly have parted with. But, that he 
hated his pride, or his profanity, or those sins into which 
bis profligacy led him,— this is a statement altogether 
unsupported by proof. 

We cannot help remarking, that there is a something 
in the style in vhich this reviewer is pleased, for the 
most part, to speak of the defects of Burns's character, 
completely adapted to shut out from the reader's mind 
the thought of what common men know by the 
of sin and guilt,— a certain beautiful, though somewhat 
mystic and transcendental dress, in which, for the nod 
part, be clothes his account of Bums's aberrations, by 
means of which you are almost irresistibly led to think 
of them, not with those feelings of reprobation which 
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naked riot it fitted to tall forth, bat father with that 
sympathy which is due to misfortune without blame. 
Thus, comparing in one place Burns's life to some un- 
finished building,— “ The plan,*' he beautifully says, 
44 of a mighty edifice had been sketched ; some columns, 
porticoes, firm masses of building, stand completed ; the 
rest more or less clearly indicated ; with many a far- 
stretching tendency, which only studious and friendly 
eyes can now trace towards the purposed termination." 
The true sense of this passage we should giro briefly 
thus x — Burns had the finest talents given him by na- 
ture ; and, had he but used them aright, what might 
he not hate been I In another place he expresses him- 
self thus u In such toils,'* alluding to Burns's profes- 
sional employments in the excise, “ was that mighty 
spirit sorrowfully wasted, and a hundred years may pass 
on before another such is given us to waste a passage 
which, interpreted literally, implies that the blame of 
Boms*s ruin lay with his fellow-men ; but which, in the 
language of tiuth and real life, just amounts to this 
First, That it was the lot of Bums, as it has hern of 
many anotlier man of noble genius, to drudge at an em- 
ployment in which there waa nothing great or worthy of 
his mind ; and secondly. That, by profligate habits act- 
ing upon a constitution naturally nervous and irritable, 
he wore out the vigour of his body, and greatly wasted 
the energies of his mind. Once more, apologising for 
Barns's life, he says— u Granted the ship comes into 
harbour with shrouds and tackle damaged, and the pilot 
is therefore blameworthy ; for he has not been all-wise 
and all-powerful ; but to know how blameworthy, tell 
us first whether his voyage has been round the globe, or 
only to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs ?" Will it be 
credited that, of this very Robert Bums, whom he thus 
virtially acquits of all blame, (for what man is or can 
be 41 all- wise and all-powerful,")— that of thievery man 
he had before spoken m such appalling terms as the 
following 44 For now, with principles assailed by evil 
example from without, by 4 passions raging like demons' 
from within, he had little need of sceptical misgivings 
to whisper treason in the heat of the battle, or to cut off 
his retreat if he were already defeated. He loses his 
feeling of innocence; his mind is at variance with itself ; 
the old divinity no longer presides there; but wild de- 
sires and wild repentance alternately oppress him. Ere 
long, too, he has committed himself before the world ; 
his character for sobriety, dear to a Scottish peasant as 
few corrupted worldlings can even conceive, is destroyed 
in the eyes of men, and his only refuge consists in try- 
ing to disbelieve his guiltiness, and is but a refuge of 
lies. The blackest desperation now gathers over him, 
broken only by the red lightnings of remorse." Of 
this man it is, that the same reviewer afterwards says— 
44 With our readers in general, with men of right foel- 
ing anywhere, we are not required to plead for Bums." 
And, finally, it is with respect to this man and Iiord 
Byron that he speaks, in another place, thus r — u They 
were sent forth as missionaries to their generation, to 
teach it a higher doctrine, a purer truth : they had a 
message to deliver, which left them no rest til) it was 
accomplished ; in dim throes of pain this divine behest 
lay smouldering within them, for they knew not what 
it meant, and felt it only in mysterious anticipation, 
and they had to die without articulately uttering it.” 
True, indeed 1 if Bums and Byron were missionaries to 
their generation of a purer truth, they had to die with- 
out articulately uttering it. Certain at least it is, the 
( * higher doctrine, the purer truth," is not to be found 
in The Holy Fair or Don Juan* 

We cannot attempt to notice every thing which Mr 
Laokhart has advanced, by way of apology for Burns, 
in the course of his Biography. It appears to us, in- 
deed, that his defence or the post owes not a little of its 
•fleet to the incidental use of certain softening phrases, 
to express the darker shades of his melancholy history 


—an expedient, by the way, the success of which ought 
oortainly to recommend it to all whose object it is to 
extenuate whatever guilt and. deformity may stain the 
character of those whom they admire. There are, how- 
ever, of Mr Lockhart's more formal apologies for the 
poet, one or two which we cannot help noticing. In 
one place, he prefaces an account of the origin of cer- 
tain faults, which be had just before related, by the fol- 
lowing passage : — 44 Of these failing*, and indeed of 
all Burns's failings, It may be safely asserted, that there 
was more in his history to account and apologize for 
them, than can be alleged in regard to almost any other 
greatman'shuperfections." Now, weshall willingly grant 
to Mr Lockhart the truth of all that he states respect- 
ing the origin of these failings as he is pleased to term 
them. Let it be supposed that they at first took their 
rise from a burning desire in the poet's soul to be dis- 
tinguished, from his conscious possession of uncommon 
talents for conversation, from appetites naturally fervid, 
from a characteristic contempt of 44 nice and scrupulous 
rules ;" yet all this cannot change the essential nature 
of those vices which, through such means, became fixed 
elements of his character. The truth is, that if it be 
admitted as forming any apology for the vices of Burns, 
that they arose from such ana such causes, there are 
few characters so guilty as not, on the same principles, 
to admit of defence. 

Mr Lockhart allows that 44 it is possible, for some it 
msy be easy, to imagine a character of a much higher 
cast than that of Burns, developed, too, under circum- 
stances in many respects nos unlike those of his history, 
— the character of a man of lowly birth, and powerful 
genius, elevated by that philosophy which alone is pure 
and divine, far above all annoyances of terrestrial spleen 
and passion." But then he asks, “ Could such a be- 
ing have delighted his species, could he even have in- 
structed them, likfrJSurns ? Ought we not to be thank- 
ful for every new variety of form and circumstance, in 
and under which the ennobling energies of true and lofty 
genius are found addressing themselves to the common 
brethren of the race ? Would we have none but Mil- 
tons and Cowpers in poetry ; but Brownes and Southeys 
in prose ? Were the doctrine of intellectual excom- 
munication to be thus expounded and enforced, how 
small the library that would remain to kindle the fancy, 
jto draw out and refine the feelings, to enlighten the head 
by expanding the heart of man ! From Aristophanes to 
Byron, how broid the sweep, how woful the desola- 
tion 1” Not to dwell on what is sufficiently obvious, 
that all this, even supposing it true, has no bearing on 
the question of Burns's culpability, we cannot but ex- 
press our astonishment, that Mr Lockhart should ever 
have given to the public the passage which has just 
been quoted. Are we then to be gravely told, that a 
profligate rake, who can dress up tne tale of his mid- 
night revels in a drapery far more fascinating to the 
sense of most men than midnight revellings are abhor- 
rent to their minds,— that such a man is a better in- 
structor of his species than he who, with a powerful ge- 
nius, has spent his days and nights in the school of a 
44 pure and divine philosophy ?” If such are the in- 
structors to whom Mr Lockhart would bring our youth, 
we like him not for a pedagogue. But 44 ought we not 
to be thankful for every new variety of form and cir- 
cumstance in and under which genius addresses us ?** 
Yes, truly, thankful for every variety ! and, though it 
should be Atheism, or debasing lewdness, or brutish in- 
temperance, or malignant revenge, — if these are 44 forms 
in and under which the ennobling energies of genius are 
found addressing themselves to the common brethren of 
the race,” surely we ought to be thankful for them ! 
Would we have none but Miltons and Cowpers, 
Brownes and Southeys ? From Aristophanes to Byron, 
j how broad the sweep, how woful the desolation ! 

But we must dose these strictures on Mr Lockhart 
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and his Reviewer. We are quite aware that the opi- 
nions which have thus been expressed will, in the judg- 
ment of many, stamp their author as an impenetrable 
bigot, and “ narrow-minded puritan in works of art.” 
There are many, very many, who, provided a man pos- 
sess genius, and provided, always, that he is unim- 
peached on the point of honour, feel very indifferent as 
to his morals in other respects, whether he be profane 
or religious, profligate or temperate. To 'all such, our 
old-fashionea, sober way of thinking, will be far from 
agreeable; nevertheless, it will not do to lower the 
standard of truth to suit them. One remark more, and 
we have done. When a man of genius sits in judg- 
ment upon the character of a man of genius, allowance 
is due for the pan iali ties of a brother. In this circum- 
stance, some excuse is to be found, not only for Mr 
Lockhart and his Reviewer, but also for one who needs 
apology perhaps more than either, because, with a cha- 
racter for sound and strict morals which has more than 
once procured for him, from Mr Lockhart, the appella- 
tion of the “ great moral poet,” — he, too, has lifted his 
pen in defence of Robert Bums. It is deeply to be la- 
mented that Wordsworth, in the enthusiasm of generous 
sympathy with a kindred genius, should have lent him- 
self to write an apology for Bums, wherein he, the 
“ moral poet,” speaks with disapprobation, if not con- 
tempt, of the “ rigidly virtuous,” and which profane 
wits will find ample enough to cover whatsoever of im- 
piety or of profligacy they also may be able to adorn 
with poetic charms. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

No. ir. 

We have already offered a few remarks on the ap- 
pearance of the members who compose the General As- 
sembly. We how proceed to the Court itself. 

The Assembly is a very dignified court. There Is 
something peculiarly fine in the idea of a national ec- 
clesiastical synod, convened annually in a systematic 
manner, for the dispatch of business. The Assembly 
had indeed at one time greater power than it now pos- 
sesses. Our readers, we presume, know something of 
its history in the reigns of James I., Charles I., and 
the Commonwealth ; and they are also aware, that the 
time has now gone by when this court was an object of 
fear to the government,— when it even defied the power 
of Oliver Cromwell ; and when, by his command, it was 
found necessary to cause Colonel Cotterell to surround 
the house where it was held with an armed force, and 
peremptorily dismiss the members. Yet it is still,— 
though shorn of its power and influence, — a court, the 
meeting of which is of great importance to the Establish- 
ed Church — a magnum et venerabile nomen ; and its 
members must necessarily look forward to its convoca- 
tion with no common interest. 

The court is constituted in a peculiar manner: a 
nobleman is always appointed by the King to be the 
representative of royalty, dignified with the title of the 
Lord High Commissioner ; and this functionary walks 
in procession to and from the meetings of the Assembly 
with a guard of honour, and with a limited, though at 
the same time imposing, parade of dignity. During 
the two Sundays which intervene during the sittings of 
the court, a procession is got up, and the Commissioner 
proceeds to St Giles* in state, where sermons are preached 
before him by ministers appointed by the court for that 
purpose. He also holds levees every day before the 
opening of the court for daily business; those levees, 
which are held on the first day of the Assembly (which 
is always on a Thursday), and on the Sundays, are best 
attended. • Finally, there is abundance of feasting and 
making merry ; the Moderator gives his breakfasts, and 
the Lord High Commissioner his dinners, not to men- 
tion many other private occasions. 


It is not absolutely necessary, according to the con- 
stitution of the Kirk, that the Moderator or President 
of the meeting should be a minister. The celebrated I 
George Buchanan once held the office ; hut he was, so i 
far as we know, the only instance of a layman being 
called to the Moderator's chair ; and custom has, in a 
manner, now sanctioned that no one bat a minister be 
elected. It is right that it should be so ; for in sn 
ecclesiastical court, it would be preposterous, not to say 
uncanonical, to elect a layman as President. It was 
only in a late Assembly, however, that a learned judge 
ruling elder — vigorously maintained that be, or any 
other member, had as good a right to the Moderate*** ’■ 
chair as the Reverend Principal (Haldane c# tit An- , 
drews) who so ably filled it ; nay, if we recollect right, ' 
the said learned judge even hinted that, on some future 
occasion, a lay mrinber would probably propose himself 
as a candidate. The thing might be done, but we he- 
lieve with little hopes of success. The case of George 
Buchanan would be found of little weight as a prece- 
dent ; because Buchanan, though a layman, was s Pro- 
fessor or Doctor of Theology, and lectured as such in 
the University of St Andrews. Let us only observe the 
duties of the Moderator. This functionary is choseo 
annually, — that is, a new Moderator is always elected 
at the annual meeting of the Assembly. It is the duty 
of the Moderator, as President of the Convocation, to 
open and conclude every sederunt with prayer ; and 
when the assembly has concluded its business, the Mo- 
derator addresses to the members a speech, (having first 
addressed the Lord High Commissioner,) in which, as a 
clergyman , he terms them right reverend and right 
honourable. This being done, he dissolves the Assem- 
bly in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and, by the 
same authority, appoints when it shall meet again- Da- 
ring the sitting of the Assembly, too, the Moderator, 
pro tempore , is, or ought to be, the great channel of 
communication between the church and the go v e rn ment. 
It is utterly Impossible that be can be xe-electod ; al 
least, we never beard of such a procedure in the annals 
of the court. At the subsequeht meeting, the Lord 
High Commissioner walks in procession to the church 
or cathedral of St Giles*, where divine service Is per- 
formed, and a sermon is preached before him by the 
last Moderator, after which the court assembles in the 
aisle ; the Lord High Commissioner submits his cam- 
mission to the Assembly, which is read, and duly re- 

S * stored ; the old Moderator constitutes the court, sad 
e first thing done, is to proceed to the election of anew 
President* which being acoomplished by a kind of popu- 
lar election— popular, however, more in name than in 
reality — the old Moderator vacates his seat to his success- 
or. Now it is not very likely that the church of Scot- 
land would admit a layman into ha pulpits; and it is 
less likely that, when she can get clergymen to under- 
take the office of Moderator in her supreme ecclesiasti- 
cal court, she would consent to the duties being done 
by proxy. 

Our readers are aware that the Church of Scotland, 
for nearly a century, has been divided into two parties, 
termed the moderate , and the popular or evangelical 
party; or, as they would be termed in England, the 
court and the country parties — the High Church and 
the Low . The forma of these parties are generally 
Tories, the latter Whigs ; and their mode of preaching 
is very different, yet both profess to follow rigidly the 
doctrines and usages of the Kirk. Since the days of 
Principal Robertson, the historian of Scotland, the for- 
ma of these parties have always possessed the ascend- 
ency in the Assembly ; and it is from that party that 
the Moderator is generally chosen : indeed, we may say, 
has been chosen , with only one or two exceptions, for 
more than half a century. The election of the Mode- 
rator is completely on the close or borough system, it 
never coming to a flair trial of votes, for the new Mo- 
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derator is generally appointed or nominated by the 
monger party some months before the Meeting of the 
Assembly. 

In oar next paper, we shall advert to other peculiar 
features of the General Assembly. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE AULD BEGGAR MAN. 

The ould cripple beggar earn* jumping, jumping, 

Hech ! bow the body was stumping, stumping, 

His wee wooden leggie was thumping, thumping— 

SaW yoe’sr rio a queer auld man ? 

And aye he hirohdled, an’ hoasted, boasted j 
Aye he stampit his foot an' he boasted ; 

Ilka woman an' maid he accosted — 

Sow ye e’er sic a queer auld man? 

The auld wires cam' hlrpling in scores frae the dachln, 1 
The young wives cam* rinnin’, a* gigglin' and laughin’, 
The bairnies cam’ todlin*, a' jinkin’ and daffin', 

And pouklt the tails o’ the queer auld man. 

Out cam' the young widows, a' blinkin’ fa' meekly, 

Oat cam* the young lasses, a* smirkin' fu* sweetly, 

Out cam’ the auld maidens, a’ bobbin' discreetly, 

And gat them a smack frae the queer auld man ! 

Oat earn' the big b la c k s mi th, a* smeekit and duddy, 

Oat cam' the fat butcher, a’ greasy and bluldy, 

Out cam’ the wee Cartwright, the auld drucken body, 
An' aware they wad batter the queer auld man. ' 

Oat cmn* the long weaver wi' his biggest shuttle, 

Oat cam* the short snab wi* his sharp-cutting whittle, 
Out cam' the young herd wi' a great heavy bittle, 

An’ swore they wad daughter the queer auld man 1 

The beggar he coast off his wee wooden peg, 

And be showed them & brawny sturdy leg, 

1 wat but the carle was strappin and gleg — 

O saw ye e'er sic a brisk sold man? 

He thumpit the blacksmith hame to his wife. 

He pechdcd the butcher, wha ran for his life, 

He chased the wee wright wi’ the butcher’s sharp knife— 
O ken’d ye e’er sic a brave auld man ? 

He puffed on the weaver, he ran to his loom. 

He skdpit the snab hame to cobble bis shoon, 

He shankit the herd, on his bog reed to croon— 

O ken’d ye e’er sic ft Strang auld man ? 

The wives o* the town then a* gathered about him, 

And loudly an f blithely the bairnies did shout him ; 
They hissed the poor louns, who had vowed they wad 
clout him— • 

O ken’d ye e'er aic a lucky auld man? 


A LETTER TO MY COUSIN. 

I would write you a dozen letters, coz,— 

A dozen letters a^-day ; 

Bat I’m growing so old and so stupid, coz, 
That I don’t know a thing to say : 

'TSs a long— long time since we met, dear coz, 
And I'm sadly changed since then ; 

I hardly think you would know me, ooz, 

I’m so very like other men. 


I mind when you used to tell me, coz. 

That I never would sober down ; 

And through my teens and my twenties, eog^ 

I was wild enough I own ; 

But, like a regiment of men in red, 

They have all march'd by at last j 
And the sound of their music and merry tread 
In the distance is dying fast 

It is very strange to consider, coz, 

What a few short years may do 
They have made a respectable man of me, 

And a wife and mother of you. 

But, oh ! that I were a boy again, 

And you a girl once more,— 

When we wander’d together among the woods, 

Or pick’d up shells by the shore ! 

And do you remember the garden seat. 

Where we read the Arabian Nights 9 
And do you remember the neat little room, 

Where I made my paper kites ? 

I am sure you remember the big kite, ooz, 

That was higher a foot than me ; 

For you know you let go the string one day. 

And it flew away over the sea. 

I am sure you remember the pony, too, 

That we used so to kiss and hug ; 

And the pup that we thought a Newfoundland pup, 
Till it turn'd out & black-nosed pug ; 

I am sure you remember the dancing-school. 

And my pumps always down in the heel, 

That were sure to go dancing off my feet 
In the middle of every reel. 

O ! what would I not give now, dear ooz, 

For a single king’s birth-day * 

I see there are squibs and crackers still, 

But their magic is gone for aye ! 

Thus all the hopes of my boyhood, coz, 
That'rocket-like went forth, 

Have blazed for a little, and then gone out, 

And fallen unmark’d on the earth. 

Have the flowers as pleasant a smell, sweet coz. 

As they used to have long ago ? 

When you wander out on a summer night, 

Has the air as soft & glow ? 

Do you. stand at the window to count the stars 
Before you lie down to sleep ? 

Do you pray for your father and mother now, 
Then think they may die, and weep ? 

Ah ! what have we got by experience, ooz, 

And what is a knowledge of life? 

It has taught me that I am an author, coz, 

And that you are another man’s wife ! 

And what is the use of my authorship, 

Though it gain me a short-lived eclat, 

If I’m soon to become an old bachelor, 

And you, ooz, a grandmam*? 

Then, pr'ythee, don’t ask me to write to you, coz, 
Any more of these foolish letters, 

For a feeling of snilnmn will haunt them still, 

And memory hold them in fetters ;— 

But I’ll come to you sometime in August, ooz, 
And join in your children's revels, 

For I’m dying to get to the country, coz, 

From the blue and the printers' devils. 

H. G. B. 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


wyi the Court Journa l, by meant at novels, to now abcvtto re> 


Wi understand that a life of Oliver Ctoraweit, co mp r isin g the 
History of the Commonwealth, from the year 1641 to the Resto- 
ration of Charles IL in 1660, by M. Russell, LL.D., the learned 
author of the •• Connexion of Sacred and Profkne History," will 
form two volumes of Constable’s Miscellany, which will appear In 
the course of the ensuing summer or autumn. 

A Fourth Edition of the Rev. A. Keith’s (of St Cyras) excel- 
lent work on The Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, derived from the fulfilment of Prop he cy, particularly as 
| illustrated by the discoveries of reaent travellers, will be ready in 
| a few days. 

| We understand that a volume of Sermons, by the late Rev. 
Dr Campbell of Edinburgh, is In the press, and will be published 
I shortly. 

A Memoir of Mrs Anne H. Jodson, Wilh of the Her. A. Jud- 
[ son. Missionary to the Bixmad Empire, may be expected in a few 
days. 

Tables of Weights and Mrascres.— We have received a 
copy of a little work of merit and very general utility, by William 
Eigen of Aberdeen, Teacher of the Commercial and Mathematical 
School in that city. It consists of Tables for converting Quanti- 
ties and Prices by the old weights end measure* into the corres- 
ponding Quantities and Prices by the Imperial Standards, and 
conversely. It is to these accurately-constructed Tables that wc 
are inclined to attribute the fact, that more has been already ac- 
complished in Aberdeen and the country adjoining. In bringing 
the New Act of Parliament into operation, than has been yet 
done in any other part of Scotland, or even in England. 

The Court Journal. — We have received the first Number of 
the Court Journal—* new periodical, which has Just been started 
by that most enterprising of all publishers— Henry Colburn. It is 
tlte common cant, we observe, among a certain set of literati, to 
sneer at Mr Colburn’s indefatigable exertions as a publisher ; but 
in this cant we do not choose to join. We consider the republic 
of letters indebted to Mr Colburn. He publishes, no doubt, a 
quantum tvfficit of stupid books, because then Is a quantum suffi- 
eit of people.who writ e stupid books; but he also publishes a 
great number of very clever books, and his whole soul Is in his 
profession. Having no Archibald Constable now, we wish we 
had a few more Colburns. This is no bought puff ; and if our 
readers will take tho troublo of referring to some of our notices 
of Colburn’s books, they will find that we praise or blame solely 
as our own judgment dictates ; but we like to pay a compliment 
where it is deserved. The Court Journal Is very elegantly got 
up, and if exclusive sources qf information be scoured, will no 
doubt succeed. We must confess, that we scarcely see sufficient 
proofs of this being the case in the first number. Unquestion- 
ably the best paper it contains b, ** Some leaves from the Jour- 
nal of the Countess • •••." We wish the Court Journal all 
the success it may merit. 

Mr Mactaggart’s work on Canada will appear very shortly. It 
will exhibit the resources, productions, and capabilities of that 
interesting colony, and will contain, we are informed, much new 
and curious information. 

Mr John Gordon Smith, M.D., and M.R.S.L., has in the press 
Craigmillar Castle, and other Poems. 

A very splendid work on the Antiquities of Mexico, comprising 
Fac-similes of the Aocient Mexican Paintings and Hieroglyphics, 
preserved in the principal Libraries of Europe, Is shortly to be 
published by Messrs Whittaker and Co. It is to extend to four 
volumes imperial folio, which will contain 800 Engravings,— the 
price, coloured, 150 Guineas, and plain, 75 Guineas. The whole 
is to be illustrated by most curious inedited Manuscripts from 
the originals. This work will be a most valuable addition to the 
Histories already existing of the Antiquities of the World. 

The author of the Opening of the Sixth Seal, b preparing for 
publication a Plain and Practical Guide to the Attainment of 
Knowledge, including a plan for a course of study, by whidi the 
acquirement of useful learning will be much simplified. It is in- 
tended that the publication shall be cheap, In order to place U 
within the reach of all classes. 

Four hundred pages of Moore's long expected Life of Lord By- 
ron are now printed. Nearly the whole of the manuscript b in 
the publisher's hands, and the work, whteh will consist of a thick 
quarto, will appear, it b expected, before the conclusion of the 
season. It to said to be interspersed wilh original letters and 
poems, after the manner of Mason’s Life of Grey, and Hayley’s Life 
of Cowpcr. Moore has already left Lord Lansdown’s, where he 
has been residing since the death of hb daughter, and b now in 
London, superintending the progress of the work. 

The illustration of the recherche pursuits of fashionable life, 


edve its highest perfection. The class of fashionable authors hag I 
risen in rank from private gentlemen to peers; and we an now 
assured, that a work, to be celled “ The Exclusives," from foe 
pen of an authoress of Royal blood, b actually in the press. 

The new novel, by the author of Pelham, b entitled D e vcre ux , 
and will be published early next montlw 

Mr Loudon b about to publish an Encyclopaedia of Plants, 
whidi will contain no fewer than nearly ten thousand engravings 
on wood, and will be written In the popular style of his volumes 
on Gardening and Agriculture. 

The most attractive dramatic novelty whidi has recently ap- 
peared in Paris, b a tragedy by M. Alexandra Dumas, entitled 
Henri III , ei 8a Comr It to written eomptetsty in the stfls of 
Shakspearc’S historical dramas, die unities having fortunately 
| now gone very muds out of foshion in France. The play toques* 
tion represents the bonne compagnle of Paris, as it existed about 
the year 1580. Mademoiselle Mars sustains the principal female 
part, the Duchess de Guise ; and her conception of the character 
is represented as very superb. “ The best tragedies of Racine 
and Voltaire," says a writer in the New Monthly Magadne, 

“ would appear cold next to such a piece as * Henry UL but if 
Racine and Voltaire were now living, and would avail themselves 
of die freedom afforded by the imitation of Shakspecza, they 
would, of course, produce plays infinitely superior to that of M. 
Dumas." 

In the last No. of an interesting London Periodical, conducted 
by the Editor of the Amulet, and entitled, M The Spirit and Man- 
ners of the Age,” we observe the following passage, which we 
think an exceedingly good one ; — “ We suppose that many of our 
readers »tc natives of the north countree. To such we would re- 
commend die Edinburgh Literary Journal, a Weekly Re- ! 
gistar of Criticism and Belles Lettras, to which the greater non?- ' 
ber of distinguished Scottish writers are regular contributors.” 
We heaitily coincide to thb recommendation, only wc have so j 
many readers already, that it may look greedy to us to wish for 
more. I 

Theatrical Gossip . — Matthews has been very successful to his 
new ** At Home." It is called The Spring Meeting ; and be- 
sides the usual variety of story. Jest, personation, and transform- 
ation, it contains six comic songs; 1st, A covp-cTctll over hi* 
preceding “ At Homes ; M *d, London Newspapers; fid, Doncas- 
ter Races; 4th, A Ship Launch; 5th, A Concert at Woolwich; 
and 6th, The Lord Mayor’s Show. His imitations of Dr Kitchl- J 
ner and De Begnb are represented as exceedingly good. Yates [ 
varies the entertainment with two monopolylogucs,— Lotvamo ng 
the Lawyers , or Courting in Court , and Harlequin and Mr Jar- 
kins,— both of which are very clever and amusing. — Sontag has 
returned to London, and brought with her a sister, said to be a* 
accomplished and sedulsantc as herself, who will appear speedily 
at some of the Nobility’s Concerts.— We are happy to understand 
that, notwithstanding the lugubrious paragraphs which have beta 
making the round of the Newspapers, Kean is by no means so ill 
as has been represented. Hs is expected to appear soon at foe 
Dublin Theatre.— Madame Caradori, and our townswoman Mbs 
Isabella Paton, are both performing in Dublin at present— Our 
Manager’s Benefit is to take place on Tuesday, ou which occasion 
he is to have the assistance of hb friend T. P. Cooke. Every 
box is taken, and the house will of course be a bumper. Our 
theatrical friend Old CaasaauB will, no doubt, have something 
to say on the subject next Saturday.— We understand that a na- 
tional historical drama, on the subject of the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
by a gentleman residing in this city, is to be performed next 
Tuesday evening at the Caledonian Theatre ; and, from what we 
know of the author’s abilities, we axe inclined to augur favourably 
of its success. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

May 2— -May 8. 

Sat. The Red Rover , $ The Pilot. 

Theatre dosed during the week. 


TO OUR CORRESPODNENTS. 

Wr beg to inform “ Questor," that the seven Numbers of the 
Literary Journal, published last year, will of course be Inclu- 
ded in the first volume ; and that. In future, the Journal will bs 
made into volumes regularly every half-year ; and to each vo- 
lume a title-page and Index wUl be given. 

The Verges by DugaJd Moore, author of •• The African* and 
other Poems," and also the Stanzas by «« Slam," of Glasgow, will 
appear as soon as we can find room.— We regret that the 
by ” M." of Glasgow, and •• T. H.," will not suit ua. 

“ Letters from London, No. X." to our next. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Anne of Getcrsleinfi or the Maiden of the Mist. By 

the Author of Waverley. 

“ What 1 shall the noble blood of Lancaster 

Sink In the ground ?* Shakspbarb. 

Edinburgh. Cadell and Co. 3 vols. 1829. 

To say that Sir Walter Scott is the most extraordi- 
nary man of bis age, is merely to echo, in feeble terms, 
the voice of all Europe. We have already shown that 
we do not pay homage to his gigantic mind with a blind 
idolatty t Wt we are perhaps on this very account the 
mere prep a red, to offer sincere admiration at the altar of 
Iris genius, feeling assured that, like Arabian frank- 
Incenie, & bill burn the brighter because unalloyed by 
the base weed of fulsome flattery. Some months ago 
we stated boldly (many thought tea boldly) our feeling 
of die over-cautiousness displayed by 8b Walter, in his 
reluctance to felitfr decided opinions upon many dis- 
puted questions of much importance and interest, which 
in the course of his voluminous writings necessarily pre- 
sented themselves to bis consideration. This, if it be a 
fault, is no doubt only a fault of omission, and may | 
very easily be forgiven in the presence of so much tren- i 
scendent excellence. Where is the man who has cast j 
his mantle over so large a portion of literature, and so 
successfully distinguished himself in all its different 
walks ? Let us take, for a moment, a short review of 
what this Leviathan of modem authors has already done, 

what he may pet do. Heaven only knows. He has 

done to much, that no memory can recollect the titles of 
one half of his works ; and it has cost ns some trouble 
and research to prepare the following statement. 

Sir Walter, then Mr Scott, first appeared before the 
public in 1790, (just thirty yean ago,) as the translator 
of a tragedy from the German, called Goetz of Berli- 
chfagen, with the Iron Hand. It was published in 
London, we believe anonymously, and has been little 
beard of since. In 1802. he published the Minstrelsy 
of the 8cotd*h Border, with an Introduction and Note*, 
2 vole. 8vo. In 1804, Sir Tristrem, a Romance, by 
Thomas of Ercildonne, with a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion and Glossary ; in 1805, the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel ; in 1808, Ballads and Lyrical Pieces ; in 1808, 
Marraion, — and the Works of John Dryden, in 18 vols. 
illustrated with Notes, Historical, Critical, and Expla- 
natory, and a Life of the Author; in 1809, the State 
Papers and Letters of 8ir Ralph Sadler, with Histori- 
cal Notes, end a Memoir of his Life, — a n d Lord So- 
mers’s Collection of Tracts, in 12 vols. 4to ; in 1810, 
the Poetical Works of Anna Seward, with Abstracts 
from her Literary Correspond en c e ,— - a nd the Lady of 
the Lake; in 1811, the Vision of Don Roderick; in 
1813* Rokeby; in 1814, the Works of Jonathan 
Swift, with Notes, and a Life of the Author, in 19 vols. 
8vo, — the Lord of the Isles,, .and the Border Autiqui- 
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ties of Scotland and England ;• in 1815, Paul’s Letters 

to his Kinsfolk, — the Field of Waterloo, and a work 

on Iceland ; in 1810, Account of the Regalia of Scotland, 
— and Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery 
of Scotland, with Historical Illustrations ; in 1820, 
Trivial Poems and Triokta, by P. Carey, with a Pre- 
face; in 1822, Halidon Hill; in 1827, the Life of 
Napoleon, in 9 vols. 8vo, -^Memoirs of Lsroehejaque- 
lin, with a Preface, for the firat volume of Ccmtabie’s 
Miscellany, — and the Letters of Malachi MsSagrowther 
on the Currency; in 1828, Tales of a Grandfather, fret 
series ; and in 1829, Tales of a Grandfather, second 
series. Add to these, Harold the Dauntless, and the 
Bridal of Triermain, which originally appeared anony- 
mously ; Essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the Drama, 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britanniea ; 
Lives of the Novelists ; Characters of the late Duke of 
Boccleuch, Lord Somerville, George III., Byron, and 
the Duke of York ; the Virionary, three periodical pa- 
pers, whichorigfnally appeared in the Edinburgh Week • 
ly Journal) on the state of the country in 1820; and in- 
numerable anonymous contributions to different peri- 
odical works, among which we may particulasly men- 
tion the Edinburgh and Quarterly Rerdems, Edin - 
burgh Annual Register, Ac. Ac. 

Sir Walter's Novels have come out in the following 
order, and each has consisted of three volumes, unless 
in the exceptions which w4 particularise. In 1814, 
Waverley; 1815, Guy Maanermg; 1818, The Anti- 
quary, — and Tales of my Landlord, first series , con- 
sisting of the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, 4 vela. ; 

1818, Rob Roy, — and Taka of my Landlord, seeond 
series , consisting of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 4 vola. ; 

1819, Tales of my Landlord, third series, consisting 
of the Bride of Latnmermuir, and the Legend of Mon- 
trose, 4 vets. ; 1820, Ivanhor, — the Monastery, — and 
the Abbot; 1821, Kenilworth ; 1822, the Pirate, — and 
the Fortunes of Nigel ; 1823, Quentin Durward ; 1824, 

l St Ronan’s Well,— and Hedge an tie t ; 1825, Tales of 
the Crusaders, 4 vols. ; 1826. Wcod&tock ; 1827* Chro- 
I nicks of the Canongate, first serin, 2 vob. ; 1828, 
Chronicles of the Canongate, seeond series ; and now, 
1829, Anne of Geierstein. It is interesting to know, as 
a curious literary feet, that, as stated in the “ General 
Preface ” to the cabinet edition of the novels on the eve 
of publication, “ the original manuscripts are all inex- 
istence, and entirely written in the author's own hand, 
excepting during the years 1818 and 1819, when, be- 
ing affected with severe illness, he was obliged to em- 
ploy the assistance of an am an uensis.” These novels 
make in all sixty-six volumes, and are for the most 
part closely printed, and contain a much greater quan- 
tity of letter-press than is usualin similar prodnetions. 

This is a stupendous catalogue ; and contrasting it 
with that which could be presented by any other man 


* It was in this year alio that the first of fee Waverley Novels 
came out, but We Shall conclude our list of Sir Walters raised- 
lentous works before speaking of them. 
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of our age, we cannot help applying to Sir Walter what 
Shakflpeare has made Cassius say of Caesar, — 

“ Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves.** 

Not as a mere colossus, however, in material bulk is 
Sir Walter to be admired. 44 Materiem super at opus." 
M Nihil tctigit) quod non omavit" 

As a poet, he is not classed with Lord Byron, — the 
most illustrious poet of modem times— solely because 
their styles are so different, that it would be extremely 
difficult to institute a comparison between them. But 
shall we say that the bard of 44 Marmion” and the 
“ Lady of the Lake,** the restorer of all the chivalry 
and pageantry of the royal days of Scotland, — the poet- 
painter of past ages, — he who brings before us groups of 
the gallant and the fair of yore, more full of Individuali- 
ty and life, than the breathing statues of a Buonarotti 
or a Canova, — shall we say that he has drunk less deep 
of the Castalian spring, than even the glorious 4i Guide,” 
walking in inspiration over the Alps and Apennines ? 
View him also as an Essayist, — a strong and comprehen- 
sive thinker upon a great variety of subjects, and possessed 
of the most intimate and multifarious information upon 
all ; — as a Biographer, pointing out with admirable dis- 
crimination all the lights and shades in the character of 
those whose lives he undertakes to illustrate, and with 
nice precision, and unfaltering fidelity, nothing exte- 
nuating nor setting down aught in malice ; — as a Critic, 
directing his critical powers to objects worthy of his 
attention, and seldom erroneous in the opinions which 
his matured judgment dictates, whether it be in matters 
of taste, feeling, or intellect; — as an Historian, upon 
whose merits posterity, will decide with more propriety 
than can be done by his contemporaries, but who, even 
in that high and dangerous character, stands at present , 
so unscathed amidst all the cavillings of party spirit, , 
that it may be safely anticipated time will do for him < 
what it has done for Camden, Gibbon, Hume^ and 
Robertson ; and that, long after the present generation 
has passed away, Scott will take his station with these — ' 
magnum et venerabtie nomen ; — and, last of all, as a 
Novelist, whose prolific and inexhaustible abilities be- 
wilder the minds of common men, turning their strength 
into weakness, and, like the Egyptian sphynx, or pyra- 
mid, standing a perpetual monument of the puny achieve- 
ments of those who have preceded or followed in the 
same path. If, in all these capacities, we regard Sir 
Walter Scott, we cannot avoid being lost in wonder at 
the prodigious effusion of mind — of soul — of the ethe- 
rial essence — which has emanated from him ; and we 
must feel painfully startled into reality, when we meet 
one who, like the 46 giant of the western wave,” we pro- i 
bably conceived to be 44 looking from his throne of 
clouds o*er half the world,** moving through the streets 
of his native city, encased, like ourselves, in a frail and 
mortal body. But mortality and Scott are as widely se- 
parated as earth from heaven. His very name is the 
embodyment of his country's glory ; and whilst his 
country exists, and after she has ceased to be, that glory 
wiH remain. Worlds may be annihilated, but the dwell- 
ing-place of mind is the universe. 

We have partly been led into the foregoing reflexions 
by the extremely delightful work whose tide we have 
put at the head of this article, and with an early peru- 
sal of which we have been. favoured. The day is per- 
haps gone by when the announcement of a new Novel 
by the 44 Author of Waverley” created a thrilling sen- 
sation of pleasure among ^11 ranks and classes ; bat if 
this emotion has subsided, it is because the public now 
look upon such an announcement as a necessary, rather 
than a luxury, of lifei and because every individual 
who reads at all, knaps that he will read the new novel 
as much as a matter of bourse, as that he wiH take his 


breakfast and dinner on any specified day of the week. 
Amazement at the hitherto incredible feats of one man, 
has already been exhausted, and seeing that in his per- 
son all known calculations of chances have been reader- j 
ed nugatory, we can do no more than 44 take the goods j 
the gods provide us,*’ and, in their prodigality, almost j 
forget our thankfulness. J 

Sir Walter has not yet entirely overran every country 1 
with his genius, but be is fast approximating to the con- 
dition of the Royal Macedonian, and, if he does not 
weep himself, his readers will soon weep for him, that 
there should not be new lands for him to conquer. Scot- 
land, England, France, Palestine, Germany, have been all 
made to pour their riches at his feet ; and in the novel 
before us, we are in Switzerland — a kindred land of 
44 mountain and of flood.” The time chosen is nearly 
four centuries ago 5 but in all its features of natural sub- 
limity and beanty, Switzerland then was the same as 
Switzerland now ; and even the character and habits of 
its people, — a simple and hardy race, detached from the 
rest of Europe by their barrier of hills, — have undergone 
far fewer changes than have taken place elsewhere. It 
is not our intention to attempt any regular analysis of 
the story, well knowing that no such analysis could do 
the author justice, and that, moreover, it would be high i 
treason against all novel-readers to disclose the secrets of 
a tale which they anticipate so much pleasure in disco- 
vering for themselves. A few of the more striking beau- 
ties of the work, however, (and they are many,) we shall 
endeavour to point out, without infringing upon the in- 
terest to be derived from its entire perusal. 

The novel opens with a very brief historical sketch of 
the state of Switzerland during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, when attention first began to be at- 
tracted to the Swiss Cantons, by their heroic struggles 
for independence, and final success. It is in the year 
1474, when Helvetia was respected by the neighbouring 
countries as a free state, that the tale begins. At this 
date, its inhabitants 44 retained, in a great measure, the 
wisdom, moderation, and simplicity of their ancient 
manners; so much so, that those who were intrusted 
with the command of the troops of the Republic ia 
battle, were wont to resume the shepherd’s staff, when 
they laid down the truncheon, and, like the Roman dic- 
tators, to retire to complete equality with their fellow- 
citizens, from the eminence to which their talents, and 
the call of their country, had raised them.” The first 
chapter introduces us to two travellers travelling by the 
mountainous passes of the Alps, from Lucerne to Bale. 
They are Englishmen, and give themselves out as mer- 
chants ; but the Teader is soon led to suspect that they 
are journeying incognita, mik are of much higher con- 
sideration than they pretend. They are father and sen, 
and have assumed the name of Pbilipson, the Christian 
name of the younger, who is the hero of the novel, being 
Arthur. A very splendid piece of descriptive writing 
follows, in which we have an account of the gathering 
and bursting of a storm among the Alps. The travel- 
lers lose their way, and are exposed to very imminent 
peril, the appalling natum of which is narrated with the 
most inimitable graphic power. Happily th ey are at 
length rescued, by a party of Swiss from the neighbour- 
hood of the old Castle of Geierstein, or Rock of the 
Vultures. This party turns out to consist of Arnold 
Biederman, the Landamman, or chief magistrate of the 
Canton of Unterwalden, and his sons, who reside upeo 
a farm among the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
the Castle of Geierstein. Along with them cornea an- 
other, who is mainly instrumental in saving the life of 
Arthur, and this is Anne of Geierstein, die Lenriam- 
man’s niece, a mountain maiden, but of noble birth,., 
the daughter of one of the best families in Switzerland, 
and worthy of her lineage, combining all the delicacy of 
a woman with all the heroic spirit of a man, — a beauti- 
ful concentration, as it were, of Flora M‘Ivor, Diana 
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Vernon, and Rose Bradwardine. That Arthur and she 
roust fall in love with each other, of course, instantly 
flashes on the mind of the veriest tyro ; and as to all no- 
vel readers the heroine is an object of paramount inte- 
rest, we have much pleasure in extracting the following 
admirable portrait of 

ANNE OF GEIER8TEIN. 

“ An upper vest, neither so dose as to display the 
person, a habit forbidden by the sumptuary laws of the 
canton, nor so loose as to be an encumbrance in walk- 
ing or climbing, covered a dose tunic of a different co- 
lour, and came down beneath the middle of the leg, but 
suffered the ancle, in all its fine proportions, to be com- i 
pletely visible. The foot was defended by a sandal, the 
point of which was turned upwards, and the crossings 
and knots of the strings, which secured it on the front 
of the leg, were garnished with silver rings. The upper 
vest was gathered round the middle bv a sash of party, 
coloured silk, ornamented with twisted threads of gold ; 
while the tunic, open at the throat, permitted the shape 
and exquisite whiteness of a well-formed neck to be vi- 
sible at the collar, and for an inch or two beneath. The 
small portion of the throat and bosom thus exposed, 
was even more brilliantly fair than was promised by the 
countenance, which last bore some marks of having 
been freely exposed to the sun and air, by no means in 
a degree to diminish its beauty, but just so far as to 
show that the maiden possessed the health which is pur- 
chased by habits of rural exercise. Her long fair hair 
fell down in a profusion of curls on each side of a face, 
whose blue eyes, lively features, and dignified simpli- 
city of expression, implied at once a character of gentle- 
ness, and of the self-relying resolution of a mind too 
virtuous to suspect evil, and too noble to fear it. Above 
these locks, beauty's natural and most beseeming orna- 
ment — or rather, 1 should say, amongst them was 

placed the small bonnet, which, from Its size, little an- 
swered the purpose of protecting the head, but served 
to exercise the ingenuity of the fair wearer, who had 
not failed, according to the prevailing custom of the 
mountain maidens, to decorate the tiny cap with a he- 
ron's feather, and the then unusual luxury of a small 
and thin chain of gold, long enough to encircle the cap 
four or five times, and having the ends secured under a 
broad medal of the same costly metal. 

“ I have only to add, that the stature of the young 
person was something above the common size, and that 
the whole contour of her form, without being in the 
slightest degree masculine, resembled that of Minerva, 
rather than the proud beauties of Juno, or the yielding 
graces of Venus. The noble brow, the well-formed 
and active limbs, the firm and yet light step — above 
all, the total absence of any thing resembling the con- 
sciousness of personal beauty, and the open and candid 
look, which seemed desirous of knowing nothing that 
was hidden, and conscious that she hersdf had nothing 
to hide, were traits not unworthy of the goddess of wis- 
dom and of chastity.” 

Our travellers are invited to the Landamman’s house, 
where they spend some days. Arthur becomes intimate- 
ly acquainted with the sons of Arnold Biederman, joins 
*ith them in their athletic sports, and gains no small 
reputation for his activity and skill. A cousin of these 
young men, by name Rudolph of Donnerhugel, is also 
introduced to us, a youth of an ardent and ambitious 
temperament, and withal a passionate admirer of Anne 
of Geierstein. As might have been expected, Arthur 
and he are not at first disposed to regard each other with 
much complacency, and the consequence is, that almost 
at the very commencement of their acquaintance a chal- 
ky* k exc * lAn 8 e ^ between them. Excellent as Sir 
Walter’s descriptions in general are of combats of this 
kind,' we do not think he has been often more successful 
than in his account of the duel which took place between 


Arthur and Rudolph at sunrise, in the court of the old 
Castle of Geierstein. The whole scene is so spirited, and 
can be read with so much interest as a detached incident, 
that we do not hesitate to extract it : 

“ Having hastily traversed the fields and groves which 
separated the Landamman's residence from the old cas- 
tle of Geierstein, he entered the court-yard from the side 
where the castle overlooked the land ; and nearly in the 
same instant his almost gigantic antagonist, who looked 
et more tall and burly by the pale morning light than 
e bad seemed the preceding evening, appeared ascend- 
ing from the precarious bridge beside the torrent, having 
reached Geierstein by a different route from that pursued 
by the Englishman. i 

“ The young champion of Berne had hanging along I 
his back one of those huge two-handed swords, the blade 
of which measured five feet, and which were wielded with 
both hands. These were almost universally used by the 
Swiss ; for, besides the impression which such weapons 
were calculated to make upon the array of the German 
men-at-arms, whose armour was impenetrable to lighter 
swords, they were also well calculated to defend moun- 
tain passes, where the great bodily strength and agility 
of those who bore them, enabled the combatants, in spite 
of their weight and length, to use them with much ad- 
dress and effect. One of these gigantic swords hung 
around Rudolf Donnerhugel's neck, the point rattling 
against his heel, and the handle extending itself over his 
left shoulder, considerably above his head. He carried 
another in his hand. 

“ ‘ Thou art punctual, 9 he called out to Arthur Phi- 
lipson, in a voice which was distinctly heard above the 
roar of the waterfall, which it seemed to rival in sullen 
force. 4 But I judged thou wouldst come without a two- 
handed sword. There is my kinsman Ernest's,' he said, 
throwing on the ground the weapon which he carried, 
with the hilt towards the young Englishman. 4 Look, 
stranger, that thou disgrace it not, for my kinsman will 
Never forgive me if thou dost. Or thou mayst have mine 
if thou likest it better.* 

44 The Englishman looked at the weapon with some 
surprise, to the use of which he was totally unaccus- 
tomed. 

“ 4 The challenger,' he said, 4 in all countries where 
honour is known, accepts the arms of the challenged.* 

44 4 He who fighu on a Swiss mountain, fights with a 
Swiss brand,* answered Rudolf. 4 Think you our hands 
are made to handle penknives ?* 

44 4 Nor are ours made to wield scythes,' said Arthur; 
and muttered betwixt his teeth, as he looked at the sword, 
which the Swiss continued to offer him — 4 Usum non 
habeoy I Lave not proved the weapon.’ 

44 4 Do you repent the bargain you have made ?* said 
the Swiss ; 4 if so, cry craven, and return in safely. Speak 
plainly, instead of prattling Latin like a clerk or a sha- 
ven monk.’ 

44 4 No, proud man,* replied the Englishman, 4 1 ask 
thee no forbearance. I thought but of a combat between 
a shepherd and a giant, in which God gave the victory 
to him who had worse odds of weapons than falls to my 
lot to-day. I will fight as I stand ; my own good sword 
shall serve my need now, as it has done before.’ 

44 4 Content ! — But blame not me, who offered thee 
equality of weapons,* said the mountaineer. 4 And now 
hear me. This is a fight for life or death — yon water- 
fall sounds the alarum for our conflict.— Yes, old bel- 
lower,’ he continued, looking back, 4 it is long since 
thou hast heard the noise of battle and look at it ere 
we begin, stranger, for if you fall, I will commit your 
body to its waters.’ 

44 4 And if thou fall’st, proud Swiss,’ answered Ar- 
thur, 4 as well I trust thy presumption leads to destruc- 
tion, I will have thee buried in the church at Einsied- 
len, where the priests shall ring masses for tby soul — 
thy two-banded sword shall be displayed above tby 
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grave, and a scroll shall tell the passenger, Here lies a 
bear’s cub of Berne, slain by Arthur the Englishman.* 

44 4 The stone is not in Switzerland, rocky as it is,* 
said Rudolf, scornfully, 4 that shall bear that inscrip- 
tion. Prepare thyself for battle.* 

44 The Englishman cost a calm and deliberate glance 
around the scene of action — a court-yard, partly open, 
partly encumbered with ruins, in less and larger masses. 

44 Methinks, said he to himself, a master of his wea- 
on, with the instructions of Bottaferma of Florence in { 
is remembrance, a light heart, a good blade, a firm 
hand, and a just cause, might make up a worse odds , 
than two feet of steel. j 

44 Thinking thus, and imprinting on his mind as ' 
mucn as the time would permit, every circumstance of | 
the locality around him which promised advantage in j 
the combat, and taking his station in the middle of the 
court-yard where the ground was entirely clear, he flung | 
his cloak from him, and drew his sword. 

44 Rudolph had at first believed that his foreign an- 
tagonist was an effeminate youth, who would be swept 
from before him at the first flourish of his tremendous 
weapon. But the firm and watchful attitude assumed 
by tne young man, reminded the Swiss of the deficien- 
cies of his own unwieldy implement, and made him de- 
termine to avoid any precipitation which might give ad- 
vantage to an enemy who seemed both daring and vigi- 
lant He unsheathed his huge sword, by drawing it 
over the left shoulder, an operation which required some 
little time, and might have offered formidable advan- 
tage to his antagonist, had Arthur’s sense of honour 
permitted him to begin the attack ere it was completed. 
The Englishman remained firm, however, until the 
Swiss, displaying his bright brand to the morning sun, 
made three or four flourishes as if to prove its weight, 
and the facility with which he wielded it — then stood 
firm within sword-stroke of his adversary, grasping his 
weapon with both hands, and advancing it a little be- 
fore his body, with the blade pointed straight upward* 
The Englishman, on tlie contrary, carried his sword th 
one hand, holding it across his face in a horizontal po- 
sition, so as to be at once ready to strike, thrust, ot 
parry. 

44 4 Strike, Englishman !* said the Switzer, after they 
had confronted each other in this manner for about a 
minute. - 

44 4 The longest sword should strike first,* said Ar- 
thur; and the words had not left his mouth when the 
Swiss sword rose, and descended with a rapidity which, 
the weight and size of the weapon considered, appeared 
portentous. No parry, however dexterously interposed, 
could have baffled the ruinous descent of that dreadful 
weapon, by which the champion of Berne had hoped at 
once to begin the battle and end it. But young Phil ip- 
son had not over-estimated the justice of his own eye, or 
the activity of his limbs. Ere the blade descended, a 
sudden spring to one side carried him from beneath its 
heavy sway, and before the Swiss could again raise his 
sword aloft, he received a wound, though a slight one, 
upon the left arm. Irritated at the failure and at the 
wound, the Switzer heaved up his sword once more, and 
availing himself of a strength corresponding to his size, 
he discharged towards his adversary a succession of 
blows, downright, athwart, horizontal, and from left to 
right, with such surprising strength and velocity, that 
it required all the address of the young Englishman, by 
parrying, shifting, eluding, or retreating, to evade a 
storm, of which every individual blow seemed sufficient 
to cleave a solid rock. The Englishman was compelled 
to give ground, now backwards, now swerving to the 
one side or the other, now availing himself of toe frag- 
ments of the ruins, but watching all the while, with the 
utmost composure, the moment when the strength of his 
enraged enemy might become somewhat exhausted, or 
when by some improvident or furious blow he might 


again lay himself open to a close attack. The latter of 
these advantages had nearly occurred, for in the middle I 
of his headlong charge, the Switzer stumbled over a 
large stone concealed among the long grass, and ere he 
could recover himself, received a severe blow across the 
head from his antagonist. It lighted upon his bonnet, 
the lining of which enclosed a small steel cap, so chat 
he escaped un wounded, and springing up, renewed the 
battle with unabated fury, though it seemed to the 
young Englishman with breath somewhat short, and 
blows dealt with more caution. 

44 They were still contending with equal fortune, 
when a stern voice, rising over the dash of swords, as * 
well as the roar of waters, called out in a com m a n d i ng j 
tone, 4 On your lures, forbear !* ” 

It is the Ltndamman who interrupts them, and thus 
the lives of both are probably saved. He was indebted 
for his knowledge that the rencontre was to take place to 
the watchful care of Anne of Geierstein. 

The scene is now speedily changed. The Swiss 
Cantons, provoked by some encroachments on their E- 
berties made by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and one 
of his ministers, Archibald Von Hagenbach, to whom 
the Duke had intrusted the government of the frontier 
town of La Ferette, determine on sending a deputation 
to the court of Charles, either to obtain reparation for 
the injuries received, or to declare war in the name of 
the Helvetian Cantons. The members of this deputa- 
tion consist of Arnold Biederman, Rudolph Donner- 
hugel, and three others. As the two Englishmen are 
also on their way to the court of Charles, they agree to ' 
travel with the deputation ; and as Count Geierstein, 
Anne’s father and Arnold's brother, who has attached 
himself to the Duke of Burgundy, is anxious for bis 
daughter’s return to the paternal roof, she also proc e e d s I 
along with the rest, together with a female attendant I 
An escort of twenty or thirty young Swiss volunt e er s — 
for the expedition is not without dianger — complete die 
cavalcade. The remainder of the first, and the whole 
of the second volume, is occupied with an exceedii^Iy 
interesting and varied account of the different adventures 
which overtake the deputation, or its individual members, 
in the course of its progress. Among these may be men- 
tioned, in particular, the whole account of tbe night- 
watch in the old castle in the neighbourhood of Bile, 
including the mysterious moonlight appearance of Anne 
of Geierstein to Arthur, and Donnerhugel’s wild and 
wonderful narrative of the supernatural circumstances 
supposed to be connected with her family. Among 
them, also, must in a still more especial manner be men- 
tioned all the scenes at the frontier town of La Ferette. 
where we are made acquainted with the ferocious go- 
vernor, Archibald Von Hagenbach, Kilian, his fac-totnm^ 
a no less odious miscreant, and Francis Steinernherz, 
his executioner, who has already cut off tbe beads of 
eight men, each at a single blow, and is to receive a 
patent of nobility as soon as he has performed the same 
office for the ninth. The English travellers fall into the 
hands of these notable persons, and are saved from death, 
after a succession of the narrowest escapes, only by a 
general rising of the inhabitants of the town, who have 
been long disgusted with the cruelties perpetrated by 
their governor. 

The third volume collects all our former friends in 
Strasburg, where the Duke of Burgundy has fat tbe ‘ 
time fixed his residence ; and he is of course, among 
many other new dramatis prrsomr y brought upon tbe 
stage, and a portrait sketched of him, vigpous and com- 
plete, as if fresh from the pencil of Hans Holbein. Bat 
here the incidents follow each other in such quick see- 
cession, and the interest is so involved and well worked 
, up, that we shall not diminish the value of its charms 
by breathing one word concerning it. We are sure oar 
readers will thank us for our forbearance, and own that 
they may safely trust to our prudence in fature. 
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We shall not say with which of Sir Walter’s former 
novels we are inclined to class “ Anne of Geierstein, or 
the Maiden of the Mist but this we will say, that it 
will not lose its own peculiar attractions, though placed 
by the side of any of them. Stamped of course with a few 
of the strong family traits which distinguish all the 
Waverley Novels, it is nevertheless, in many respects, 
very different from most of its predecessors. There is a 
freshness in its style, — a simplicity, but a completeness 
in its characters, — a delightful absence of effort, yet a 
continual production of strong effects,— which are all in 
admirable unison with the majestic beauty of the scenes 
among which the plot is laid, and by contemplating 
which the author’s mind was probably gradually im- 
bued with their influence. The manner in which the 
supernatural appearances of the White Lady of Avenel, 
in the u Monastery,” is managed, has been often ob- 
jected to ; and perhaps one of the chief blemishes of 
“ Anne of Geierstein” is the attempt to make us almost 
believe that Anne is not altogether earthly,' and the ra- 
ther awkward and unsatisfactory manner in which we 
are disabused of this belief. This, however, in the pre- 
sent instance, is a very trifling defect ; and truly glad are 
we to perceive (for it is a matter of European interest) 
that Sir Walter’s imagination is as vigorous as ever, 
and, did the fates permit, could no doubt flow on, like 
a mighty river, broadly and rejoicingly, a thousand years 
hence, as it does at this day. 


Tales of Field and Flood; •with Sketches of Life at 

Home . By John Malcolm, Author of “ Scenes of 

War,” “ Reminiscences of a Campaign in the Py- 
renees and South of France,” &c. &c. Edinburgh. 

Oliver and Boyd. 1829. Pp. 329. 

We have no desire to meet with the man who will 
not read this book with pleasure. He must be a person 
something like Hare, the murderer, with one eye con- 
siderably higher up in his head than the other, a fang 
or two in his ugly mouth like the tusks of a wild boar, 
and a ropy display of uncombed tresses, thick, wiry, 
and matted. He roust have spent his infancy in pluck- 
ing the wings off flies, and squeezing spiders to death, — 
his boyhood in hunting cats, and depriving them of all 
their nine lives in slow succession, — -his youth in drown- 
ing and hanging dogs, — and his manhood in knocking 
people’s brains out iu the dark. 

Seriously, this is a book of tales and sketches which 
all 44 the gentle and the good” will peruse with delight. 
In the first place, it is prose by a poet ; and all the 
world knows that no one can write prose, at least ima- 
ginative prose, so well as a poet, in the next place, it 
is such prose as all men ought to try to write, but 
which few mere authors can write — natural, simple, 
and unaffected, containing the spontaneous feelings 
of the writer in language found without an effort. 
And in the third and last place, it is prose thickly 
studded with thoughts which are in their spirit and 
essence, if not in their outward shape and garb, poetry. 
To descend more to particulars:— The volume contains 
nineteen sketches, which may be divided into Tales, Co- 
mic Pieces, Sentimental Pieces, and Descriptive Pieces. 
There are six tales, and their titles are — Francesca Za- 
mora— The Secret of the Sea — The Parting and Re- j 
turn— The Soldier’s Grave — Helen Waters— and the 
Brothers. They are all short, and characterized by 
great simplicity of plot, pure feeling, and natural pa- 
thos. Mr Malcolm never aims at exciting interest by 
any highly-wrought story ; he feels that the human 
heart, in iu best and healthiest state, may be easily 
touched ; and, discarding the too common stimulus of 
sxtravagant sod distorted passion, he needs not 
die aid of the dagger and the bowl to invest with a 
«nder interest the griefs which, in the ordinary course I 


of life, too frequently assail humanity. .There are 

five comic pieces, entitled, An Orkney Wedding 

The Borough— Jack O’ Flanagan— The Bachelor — 
and The Young Poet. Our author has a great deal 
of quiet humour, and gives it out in the most effective 
of all ways, as if there was nothing humorous about it. 
The Orkney Wedding,” and ,fc The Borough,” in par- 
ticular, contain many things equal to some of the hap- 
piest touches of Washington Irving. There are four sen- 
timental pieces— The Bivouack— London— First Love 
— and Scenes of Memory. These differ from the tales 
only in this, that they contain no story. They are full 
of tender and interesting reflections, calculated to soften 
and refine the heart. The descriptive pieces are like- 
wise four in number, and are called — Life in Camp — A 
Trip to Paris— Recollections of Ireland— and A Day in 
the Orkneys. Like all the rest, they do much credit to 
Mr Malcolm's genius. 

It will be seen by the account we have thus given of 
the contents of this handsome volume (which is just on 
the eve of publication) that they are of a varied and most 
agreeable kind, and will afford as entertaining light read- 
ing as one could wish to while away a summers day 
with. To makegood our words, we shall present a few 
extracts. We begin with a comic sketch, and beg to in- 
troduce our readers to 

AX OSKXET WEDDING. 

“ Upon entering the withdraw ing-room, which the 
good people with admirable modesty call the fca, we 
take our seats among the elders and chiefs of the people, 
and drink to the health of the young couple in a glass 
of delicious Hollands, which, unlike Macbeth’s 4 Amen,* 
does not stick in our throats, although we are well aware 
that it never paid duty, but was slily smuggled over sea 
ia a Dutch lugger, and safely stowed, during some dark 
night, in the caves of the more remote islands. 

44 The clergyman having now arrived, the company 
assembled, and the ceremony of marriage being about to 
take place, the parties to be united walk in, accompanied 
by the best man and bride’s maid, — those important 
functionaries, whose business it is to pull off the gloves 
from the right hands of their constituents, as soon as 
the order is given to 4 join hands ;* but this they find 
to be no easy matter, for at that eventful part of the cere- 
mony their efforts are long baffled, owing to the tightness 
of the gloves. While they are tugging away to no pur- 
pose, the bridegroom looks chagrined, and the bride is co- 
vered with blushes; and when at last the operation is accom 
plished, and perseverance crowned with success, the con- 
fusion of the scene seems to have infected the pjurson, who 
thus blunders through the ceremony :— 4 Bridegroom,’ 
quoth he, 4 do you take the woman whom you now hold 
by the hand to be your lawful married husband ?* To 
which interrogation the bridegroom having nodded an 
affirmative, the parson perceives his mistake, and calls 
out, 4 Wife, I mean.’ — 4 Wife, I mean,’ echoes the 
bridegroom ; and the whole company are in a titter. 

44 But, thank Heaven, the affair is got over at last ; 
and the bride being well saluted, a large rich cake is 
broken over her head, the fragments of which are the 
subject of a scramble among the by-standers, by whom 
they are picked up as precious relics, having power to 
produce love-dreams. And now the married pair, fol- 
lowed by the whole company, set off to church, to be 
kirked, as the phrase is. A performer on the violin, 
not quite a Rossini, heads the procession, and plays a 
variety of appropriate airs, until he reaches the church- 
door. As soon as the party have entered and taken their 
seats, the parish-clerk, in a truly impressive and ortho- 
dox tone of voice, reads a certain portion of Scripture, 
wherein wives are enjoined to be obedient to their hus- 
bands. The service is concluded with a psalm, and the 
whole party march back, headed as before by the musi- 
cian. 
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| 44 Upon returning from church, the company partake 

| of a cold collation, called the hansel , which is distribil- 
j ted to each and all by the bride’s mother, who for the 
time obtains the elegant designation of hansel-vife* The 
refreshments consist of cheese, old and new, cut down in 
large slices, or rather junks, and placed upon oat and 
barley cakes, some of the former being about an inch 
thick, and called snoddies . These delicate viands arc 
washed down with copious libations of new ale, which 
| is handed about in a large wooden vessel, having three 
I handles, and ycleped a three-lugged cog . The ethe- 
rial beverage is seasoned with pepper, ginger, and nut- 
meg, and thickened with eggs, ana pieces of toasted bis- 
cuit. 

44 These preliminaries being concluded, the company 
adjourn to the barn, where the music strikes up, and the 
dancing commences with what is called the Bride’s Reel; 
after which, two or three young men take possession of 
the floor, which they do not resign until they have 
danced with every woman present ; they then give place 
to others, who pass through the same ordeal, and so on. 
The dance becomes then more varied and general. Old 
men and young ones, maids, matrons, and grandmothers, 
mingle in its mazes. And oh! what movements are 
there, what freaks of the 4 fantastic toe,' what goodly 
figures and glorious gambols in a dance, compared to 
which, waltz is but the shadow of joy, and quadrille the 
feeble effort of mirth upon her last legs. 

“ Casting an eye, however, upon the various perform- 
ers, I cannot but observe that the old people seem to have 
monopolized all the airs and graces; for while the young 
maidens slide through the reel in the most quiet and un- 
ostentatious way, and then keep bobbing opposite to 
their partners in all the monotony of the back-step, their 
more gifted grandmothers figure away in quite another 
style. With a length of waist which our modern belles do 
not wish to possess, and an under figure which they can- 
not, if they would, even with the aid of pads, but which J 
is, nevertheless, the true coflrt-shape, rendering the hoop 
unnecessary, and which is, moreover, increased by the 1 
swinging appendages of huge scarlet pockets, stuffed ^ 
with bread and cheese, behold them sideling up to their 
partners in a kigd of echellon movement, spreading out 
their petticoats like sails, and then, as if seized with a 
sudden fit of bashfulness, making d hasty retreat rear- 
wards. Back they go at a round trot ; and seldom do 
they stop until their career of retiring modesty ends in a 
somerset over the sitters along the sides of the room. 

44 The old men, in like manner, possess similar ad van- 
tages over the young ones ; the latter being sadly inferior 
to their seniors in address and attitudes. Nor is this much 
to be wondered at, the young gentlemen having passed 
most of their summer vacations at Davis’s Straits, where 
their society consisted chiefly of bears ; whereas the old 
ones are men of the world, having in early life entered 
the company’s service, (I do not mean that of the Bast 
Indies, but of Hudson’s Bay,) where their manners must, 
no doubt, have been highly polished by their intercourse 
with the Squaws, and all the beauty and fashion of that 
interesting country. 

44 Such of them as have sojourned there are called North- 
westers, and are distinguished by that modest assurance 
and perfect ease and self-possession, only to be acquired 
by mixing frequently and freely in the best society. In- 
deed, one would suppose that their manners were formed 
upon the model of the old French school, and queues 
are in general use among them ; not, however, those of 
the small pigtail kind, but ones which in shape and size 
strongly resemble the Bologna sausage.” 

But it is impossible, in our limited space, to do Mr 
Malcolm justice, by merely selecting a particular tale or 
sketch. One of the chief charms of his volume is the' 
sweet flowers of sentiment that enamel every page. This 
we conceive to be the distinguishing feature of his style. 
He tells no irtricate and pulse-exciting stories — lie aims 


at no profundity or dazzling originality of thought— but 
he contents himself with breathing over his com positions 
the almost feminine grace of a gentle and polished mmd. 
The only deviation from this predominating tone of the 
work, consists in the occasional introduction of a very fe- 
licitous strain of humour. We have singled out a good 
number of short detached passages, both grave and gay, 
and by stringing them together in the following fashion, 
without observing any particular order, we think we shall 
be able to convey a coirecter idea of Mr Malcolm’s style 
than by any other mode of extract : 

A WEDDING SUPPER IN ORKNEY. 44 At length 

the supper is announced, and a rich repast it is ; quarters 
of mutton boiled and roasted, flocks of fat bens, in mar- 
shelled ranks, flanked with roasted gee*e, luxuriously 
swimming in a savoury sea of oiled butter, form the elite 
of the feast ; from which all manner of vegetables are 
entirely excluded, being considered as much too humble 
for such an occasion. The company do ample justice to 
the hospitality of their entertainers ; and even the bride, 
considering the delicacy of her situation, has already ex- 
ceeded all bounds of moderation. This, however, is 
entirely owing to her high sense of politeness ; for she 
conceives that it would be rude in her to decline earing 
os long as she is asked to do so by the various carvers. 
But now I really begin to be alarmed for her ; already 
has she dispatched six or seven services of animal food, 
and is even now essaying to di>joint the leg and wing of 
a goose; but, thank Heaven! in attempting to cut 
through the bone, she has upset her plate, and transfer- 
red its contents into her lap; which circumstance, I 
trust, she will consider a providential warning to eat no 
more.” 

A Powerful Preacher— 44 4 Ah, sir !’ exclaim- 
ed the elder, in the tone of pathetic recollection, * our 
l tte minister was the man ! He was a poorfu* preacher ; 
for i* the short time he delivered the Word amang us, 
he knocked thr^e pulpits to pieces, and dang the guts 
out o* five Bibles !* ” 

A Recruit. — 44 4 Shoulder arms !’ exclaimed the 
Captain, in a voice intended to resemble thunder ; but 
the execution of the order was any thing but simulta- 
neous ; and one man, it was observed, was still 4 stand- 
ing at ease.’ Upon bring challenged by the Captain, 
and asked why he had not 4 shouldered’ along with the 
rest, 4 What the deil’s a’ the haste, (quoth he,) — canna 
ye wait till a body tak’ a snuff ?’ ” 

Tea and Turn-out. — 44 The evening entertain- 
ments were of that kind denominated 4 Tea and Turn- 
out,’ — a mode of treating one’s friends having the 
show of hospitality, but denying the power thereof. Tea 
and Turn-out ! — gentle reader, only think of such a 
hoax. My blood yet runs cold at the thought — Tea 
and Turn-out ! Early in the forenoon, a maid-servant, 
all smiles and roses, would enter and present a gilt pa- 
per card, whereon the eye caught the words 4 Compli- 
ments, — company at tea, — spend the evening,’ A c — - the 
last words seeming to insinuate a delicate hint of sup- 
per; but thus it is that our feelings are cruelly sported 
with, and hopes are excited which are never intended to 
be realized. In consequence of such promissory. notes, 
how often have I arisen from a comfortable fireside at 
home, have adjourned to a cold room above stairs, and 
dressed for supper, when, alas ! supper was not dressed 
for me. The festivities of the evening commenced about 
six or seven o’clock, according to the rank of our enter- 
tainers ; and as it seldom happened that any waiters 
were in attendance to hand about the tea, an excellent 
opportunity was afforded to our Lotharios of showing 
their attention to the ladies in that way ; but in doing 
the thing with an air, the consequence frequently was, 
that the fair ones received into their laps, instead of their 
hands, the elegant china vases, together with their scald- 
ing contents. Next were presented various kinds of 
rich sweetbread, pleasant indeed to the eye, but, upon a 
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nearer acquaintance, betraying an air of antiquity not 
altogether agreeable. As soon an the refreshments of 
the evening were over, the conversation became general, 
and occasionally particular: our absent friends were 
not forgotten, nor were their most private and delicate 
concerns overlooked. About nine o'clock a general 
rising took place, which, not being resisted on the part 
of our entertainers, we read our fate in each other's eyes, 
and made a simultaneous movement towards the door ; 
whence, with ill-suppressed chagrin, we descended into 
the street, and made the best of our way home.” 

Wellington. — “ Passing along, amidst the vast 
and unknown crowd, I recognize a face of which even 
the glance of a moment awakens a world of proud and 
glorious recollections. Fourteen years have now rolled 
away since I last beheld it, and then but for an instant, 
as it shot past me through the blaze of battle, and 
vanished in its storm ; but no one who has once seen, 
can ever forget that of the Duke of Wellington : it is, 
moreover, but little changed, and still wears the same 
placid smile, and calm dignity, which never for a mo- 
ment forsook it, even in the mortal struggle and earth, 
quake shock of battle.” 

The Scenes or Childhoqd.— Let not him 
who has sojourned in a distant land give way to his 
longings to revisit the scenes of his childhood, and re- 
trace the walks of his youth, — let him keep the moun- 
tains and the sea betwixt him and his place of birth. 
Shrined in his heart, and glowing with the light of 
happier days, lies that fairy-land of memory ; but to 
revisit its scenes would be to dash the picture with 
shade, and to strike out from it the fair familiar faces 
that gladden our dreams, or touch them with the dreary 
traces of time, — let him therefore enjoy the beauteous 
vision as it exists in memory, but not seek to view the 
reality with a faded eye, and a disenchanted heart.’* 

Peee La Chaise. — “ Pere La Chaise is a pleasure 
ground of graves, a succession of trees and tombs, a 
blending of beauty and desolation, where the pale monu- 
mental ranges are veiled with bough and blossom, and 
garlanded with wreaths of flowers. Perhaps there k 
too much of this — too much of a baby cheat — in dress- 
ing up the grave in a gay attire ; yet, upon the whole, 
the effect is pleasing, and, I think, takes away rather 
from the honors, than the solemnity, of the last abode.” 

Love. — “ It is the general belief of the world, that 
love cannot exist without hope. Of the falsehood of 
this opinion, bear witness, ye countless tombs, decked 
with its garlands, and watered with its tears.” 

A Colonel's Wit.— “T he colonel's wit could not 
certainly be said to be superficial, at least it did not lie 
upon the surface ; on the contrary, it was too deep to 
be perceived, or appreciated by any officer in the regi- 
ment, with the single exception of the adjutant, who 
generally seated himself at the mess-table on the colo- 
nel's left hand, and was the first who, by his laugh, an- 
nounced to the wondering mess that a good thing had 
been said. Regularly as the responses of the clerk iff 
the service of the church, or as thunder follows light- 
ning, did the adjutant's roar follow the colonel's flash ; 
and as not to be delighted at the joke of a commanding 
officer would at once indicate a wantof taste, policy, ana 
politeness, no sooner did the adjutant make the accus- 
tomed signal, than we took the time from him, and the 
ready laugh ran along the table in the manner of a feu 
de jute.” 

Second Sight. — “ Oh ! raay’st thou never know, 
as I do, from fearful experience, that the gift of pre- 
science is a curse. Others have their days devoted to 
joy, and nights redeemed from care; but to me, from the 
visitations of the phantom future, no time or place is 
sacred. In -the brightness of the morn, I see the gloom 
of the coming eve, and in the lustres of the festal hall, 
the glare of the dim dead-lights. In the beaming eve 
•nd the face of bloom, I behold the wan cheek and the 


benighted ball, and in the bridal robe the long listless 
shroud. Even now it is swathed breast-high around 
yon young sailor, whose phantom is gliding past me in 
pale similitude, all dripping from me cold sea wave ; 
and he, unconscious thereof, is revelling through 4 the 
dance, while death is at the door.’ ” 

First Love. — “First Love ! thou visitant from 
heaven ! whither art thou fled, with all thine angel- 
zetinue of nameless, undefined, but blessed emotions ? 
Where now the flushings of the cheek, the wild beatings 
of the heart, the sweet delirium, and the trance of joy ? 
They are gone — all gone 1 all, save their memory, 
which rises through the 4 shades of other years,* on the 
hour of reverie, and the lonely night.” 

We take leave of this volume, assuring its author that 
we never meet him but with pleasure, whether in prose 
or verse, and hoping that he will soon again present us 
with some more of both. 


The Foreign Quarterly Review . No. VII . Pub* 

liihed in April , 1829. Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treut- 

tel, jun. and Richter, London. 

The Foreign Review % and Continental Miscellany • 

No. VI. Aprils 1829. Black, Young, and Young, 

London. 

We have beef) told by those minute and curious in- 
vestigators, called entomologists, that certain insects 
are found, on being viewed through a microscope, to 
be subject, in their turn, to the annoyance of yet more 
diminutive parasitical animals. We must confess that 
we never set .about reviewing reviews,' without being re- 
minded of this fact, which, indeed, seems to be only one 
exemplification of the'great law of nature, that we must 
all prey upon one another. 

We class the two periodicals whose names appear at 
the head of this article together, because they stand in 
the relation of a closer rivalry than any other works of 
the kind, and challenge a perpetual comparison. Out 
of respect for seniority, we begin with the Foreign Quar- 
terly. This Number contains, in the first place, two 
able and instructive historical articles, which are,~-Art. 
I. on Sismondi's History of France^!— a just apprecia- 
tion of that author's merits and defects ; and Art. VIII. 
on Von Hammer's History of the Ottoman Empire. 
Art. VI. is a Statistical Account of Mexico, replete with 
information. Art. V. is rather a poor article, a propot 
of the 44 Causes ctiminelles ctflfcbres.” Art. IV. con- 
tains a great deal of interesting details respecting the 
old Scandinavian mythology. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that in this Number of the Review there is abun- 
dance of good solid materials. Then, for light reading, 
we have in Art. II. a pleasant catalogue raisonnie of 
Dutch poets, which, however, has failed to convince 
us that there is much poetry among them in Art. 
III. an eloquent exposition of the ancient national 
poetry of Spain and in Art. VII. a criticism of the 
works of Victor Hugo, which reminds us strongly of the 
manner of an amiable and ingenious friend, rather ad- 
dicted to Devil's elixir, and such pernicious potations. 
There is, lastly, an article on the late Catholic Ques- 
tion, which, notwithstanding the apology prefixed, does 
seem to us out of place in the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. 

The Foreign Review contains two political articles — 
Art. I. on the affairs of Russia ; ana Art. VII. on the 
difference between our King and the young Duke of 
Brunswick— remarkable only for the virulence of their 
vituperation. Art. VIII. is a review of Ouizot’s His- 
tory of England, from the accession of Charles I. to the 
restoration of Charles II. It is superscribed (rather 
absurdly) Ouisot, English Revolution of 1688, and is 
liable to nearly the same objection as the Foreign Quar- 
terly's dissertation upon Catholic emancipation. Art. 
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II. on Symbolism and Mythology, and Art. IV. on 
Arabian literature, are too pedantic to be amusing, anil 
too superficial to be instructive* Art. V. History of the 
Roman Law, is rather insipid. But by far the best 
articles in the Number are— Art. III. on Klopstock’s 
Life and Odes; and Art. VI. on Voltaire. Were wd 
not afraid of compromising our critical reputation, in 
the event of our being mistaken, we would say that they 
strike us as coming from the same pen — that of an au- 
thor of conceptions as magnificent, of glimpses into 
the hidden workings of the human heart as deep, as any 
critic of the day ; though his works be defaced occasion- 
ally by clumsy attempts at wit, of which he has not one 
particle in his composition; and by a spirit of mysti- 
cism, engendered and fostered by an overweening re- 
liance on his own powers, and contempt for the opinions 
of others. Upon the whole, although we feel ourselves 
bound, on this occasion, to award the prixe to the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, it has (owing solely to the two articles 
last mentioned) been closely contested. The minor de- 
tails of both works — the short reviews of the one, and 
the critical sketches and miscellaneous literary no- 
tices of the other, are much upon a par. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


REMINISCENCES OF FORMER DAY8. 

MY FIRST INTERVIEW WITH ALLAN CUNNING 
HAM. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd . 

One day about the beginning of Autumn, some 
three-and-twenty years ago, as I was herding my mas- 
ter’s ewes on the great hill of Queensberry, in Niths- 
dale, I perceived two men coming towards me, who ap^ 
peared to be strangers. I saw, by their way of Walk-* 
ing, they were not shepherds, and could not conceive 
what the men were seeking there, where there was nei-< 
ther path nor aim toward any human habitation. How- 1 
ever, I stood staring about me, till they came up, al- 
ways ordering ray old dog Hector to silence in mv 
authoritative style, he being the only servant I had to 
attend to my orders. The men approached me rather 
in a breathless state, from climbing the hill. The one 
was a tall thin man, of a fairish complexion, and plea- 
sant intelligent features, seemingly approaching to forty, 
and the other a dark ungainly youth of about eighteen, 
with a boardly frame for his age, and strongly marked 
manly features. The very model of Burns, and exactly, 
such a man, as that, had they been of the same age, it 
would not have been easy to have distinguished the one 
from the other. 

The eldest came up and addressed me frankly, ask- 
ing if I was Mr Harkness’s shepherd, and if my name 
was James Hogg ? to both of which queries I answered 
cautiously in the affirmative, for I was afraid they were 
come to look after roe with an accusation regarding 
some of the lasses. The younger stood at a respectful 
distance, as if I had been the Duke of Queensberry, in- 
stead of a ragged servant lad herding sheep upon it. 
The other seized my hand, and said, u Well, then, sir, i 
I am glad to see you. There is not a man in Scotland 
whose hand I am prouder to hold.” 

I could not say a single word in answer to this ad- 
dress ; but when fie called me Sir, I looked down at 
my bare feet and ragged coat, to remind the man whom 
he was addressing. But he continued, “ My name is 
James Cunningham, a name unknown to you, though 
yours is not entirely so to me ; and this is my youngest 
brother Allan, the greatest admirer that you have on 
earth, and himself a young aspiring poet of some pro- 
mise. You will be so kind as' excuse this intrusion of 


ours on your solitude, for, in truth, I could get no-peace 
either night or day with Allan, till I consented to 
come and see you.” 

I then stepped down the bill to where Allan Cun- 
ningham still stood, with his weather-beaten cheek to- 
ward me, and, seizing his hard brawny hand, I gave it 
a hearty shake, saying something as kind as I was able, 
and, at the same time, I am sure as stupid as it possi- 
bly could be. From that moment we were friends ; tor 
Allan has none of ihe proverbial Scottish caution about 
him ; he is all heart together, without reserve either o £ . 
expression or manner : you at once see the unaffected be- 
nevolence, warmth of feeling, and firm independence, of 
a man conscious of his own rectitude and mental ener- 
gies. Young as he was, I had heard of his name, al- 
though slightly, and, I think, seen one or two of hjs 
juvenile pieces. Of an elder brother of Kit, Thomas 
Mauncey, I had, previous to that, conceived a very high 
idea, and I always marvel how he could possibly put his 
poetical vein under lock and key, as he did all at once ; 
for he certainly then bid fair to be the first of Scotti s h 
bards. 

I bad a small bothy upon the hill in which I took my 
breakfast and dinner on wet days, and rested myself. It 
was so small, that we had to walk in on all-fours ; and 
when we were in, we could not get up opr beads any 
way, but in a sitting posture. It was exactly my own 
length, and, on the one side, I had a bed of rushes, 
which served likewise as a seat ; on this we all three 
sat down, and there we spent the whole afternoon, — and, 

I am sure, a happier group of three never met on the 
hill of Queensberry. Allan brightened up prodigiously 
after he got fairly into the dark bothy, repeating all his 
early pieces of poetry, and part of his brother’s, to me. 
The two brothers partook heartily, aod without reserve, 
of my scrip and bottle of sweet milk, and the elder Mr 
Cunningham had a strong bottle with him — I have forgot 
whether it was brandy or rum, but I remember it waa 
excessively good, and helped to keep up our spirits to 
a late hour. Thus began at that bothy in the wilderness 
a friendship, and a mutual attachment between two 
aspiring Scottish peasants, over which the shadow of a 
cloud has never yet passed. 

From that day forward I failed not to improve my 
acquaintance with the Cunninghams. I visited them 
several times at Dalswinton, and never missed an op- 
portunity of meeting with Allan when it was in my 
power to do so. 1 was astonished at the luxuriouaness 
of his fancy. It was boundless ; but it was the luxury 
of a rich garden overrun with rampant weeds. He was 
likewise then a great mannerist in expression, and no 
man could mistake his verses for those of any other 
man. I remember of seeing some imitations of Ossian 
by him, which I thought exceedingly, good ; and it 
struck me that that style of composition was peculiarly 
fitted for his vast and fervent imagination. 

When Cromek’s Nithsdale and Galloway Relics came 
to my hand, I at once discerned the strains of my friend, 
and I cannot describe with what sensations of delight 1 
first heard Mr Morrison read the Mermaid of Galloway, 
while at every verse I kept naming the author. It had 
long been my fixed opinion, that if a person could once 
succeed in the genuine ballad style, his muse was ade- 
quate for any other ; and after seeing Allan’s strata* in 
that work, I concluded that no man could c a lcul at e what 
he was capable of. 

I continued my asseverations to an my intimate 
friends, that Allan Cunningham wae the aalhor ef 
all that was beautiful in the work. Gray, who had an 
attachment to Cromek, denied it positively on his friend’* 
authority. Grieve joined him. Morrison, I saw, had 
strong lurking suspicions ; but then he suckled for the 
ancient genius of Galloway. When I went to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, (then Mr Scott,) I found him decidedly of the 
same opinion ; and he said he wished to God we had 
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that valuable and original young man fairly out of 
Cremek's bands again. 

I next wrote a review of the work, in which I laid the 
saddle on the right horse, and sent it to Mr Jeffrey ; 
bat after retaining it for some time, he returned it with 
a note, saying, that be had read over the article, and 
was convinced of the fraud which had .been attempt'd to 
be played off on the public, but he did not think it wor- 
thy of exposure. I have the article, and card, by me 
to this day. 

Mr Cunningham's style of poetry is greatly changed 
for the better of late. 1 have never seen any improve 
so much. It is free of all that crudeness and manner- 
ism that once marked it so decidedly. He is now uni. 
formly lively, serious, descriptive, or pathetic, as be 
changes his subject ; but formerly he jumbled all these 
together, as in a boiling caldron, and when once he be- 
gan, it was impossible to calculate where or when he 
was going to end. If these reminiscences should meet 
his friendly eye, he will pardon them, on the score that 
they are the effusions of a heart that loves to dwell on 
some scenes of our former days. Jaues Hog a. 

Mount Benger , May 6, 1829. 


8PRINO MEDITATIONS. 

By the Rev . Dr Morehead, 

Etmmc ovnnis seer, nunc omnis parturlt arbos. 

Nunc flroodent sUtk, nunc formosissimui annus. 

Vimo. EcL X 

Although the approach of Spring has been a fa- 
vourite subject with the poets, and with meditative 
writers, ever since verse or prose were resorted to as ve- 
hicles for aensib ; lity and emotion, yet it is a subject 
which never palls upon the reader, but always comes 
with an aspect of freshness and novelty. The season 
itself indeed, returns every year, like a new creation ; 
and although it is invariably attended with the same 
general features— of the revival of the fields — the bud- 
ding of the trees— the woods changing from the dull hue 
of winter into the moat refreshing green — and the glow of 
beauty over all the face of nature — there is still something 
*o miraculous in the change, that it constantly strikes 
the very dullest minds with some feeling of surprise, 
and every one is ready again to surrender his imagina- 
tion to all the pleasing and delightful sentiments which 
the season engenders. Amidst a general similarity, too, 
there is always a great variety in all the particulars of 
natural processes. Since the beginning of the world, 
there has been no year the exact image of another ; the 
same progress of decay and renewal has ever gone on, 
yet at tended with very different circumstances. The win- 
ter sometimes suddenly disappears, and the whole beauty 
of creation breaks forth at once : at other times, again, 
an unnatural duration is given to the season of cold and 
dreariness, mod nature seems to have laid aside her ge- 
nial powers, and to be frustrated in all her attempts to 
rise from her tomb. 

The present season has been one of this last descrip- 
tion. It is now the beginning of May, and, instead of 
having made any advance into the gorgeous splendours 
of Summer, we are only yet in the first openings of the 
Spring. It is not many days ago siace the snow-flakes 
were flying around us,— the powers, with which the gar- 
dens had begun to bloom, had a cheerless and pitiful 
aspect, while their tender beads were shaken by the chill 
wid uagenul gales. The young leaves seemed inclined 
to draw back again under the bark, from which \heir 
first tips were starting ; and it ia only within a day or 
two that a more decided progress has been apparent— 
tha^ when the evening comes, we think a change has 
been made since the morning— the rich crimson of some 
5oit blossoms opened a little farther from their cover- 
ing— and a gayer fringe of green crept over the dry | 


twigs of the woods. Every shower now seems to draw 
up vegetation from the fields and when die sun looks 
out between the intervals of the rains, his beams lighten 
up a more beautiful and glorious world. A season of 
this kind, with all its melancholy of hope deferred, is 
perhaps more interesting than one which advaucesmore 
according to rule. Its slightest improvement is a mat- 
ter of deep interest. Almost every single leaf has a 
charm. We do not, in these circumstances, look upon 
nature in the mass, but we watch every new production, 
with something of the feeling with which a mother hangs 
over the cradle of a sickly child. Every tinge of a deep- 
er dye is a promise of better days, like the olive leaf 
brought by the dove into the ark. Thus there are no 
aspects of nature that are not profoundly beautiful, be- 
cause there are none that do not teem with the most 
lovely associations ; and which, when pursued through 
all their moral analogies, do not open upon the thought- 
ful mind, the most hopeful views of Providence and of 
man. 

The untutored manners, or brutal habits, of unculti- 
vated men, often occasion an utter despair even in per. 
sons of philanthropy— if they are of too fastidious and 
delicate a spirit — of any improvement taking place 
among them, and they are apt to leave them to all 
the vices and miseries of their condition, without ma- 
king even an effort for their relief. Yet, under the rude- 
ness of the winter rind, long as it may be of softening 
and bursting, the production is forming of the most 
beautiful and delicate leaves and petals, and the finest 
tinges of colour are evolving, and a paradise of beauty 
is breaking out from the most rugged knots of the 
gnarled oak. Why then despair, that the coarseness 
of rude minds, which may seem to be sealed in igno- 
rance, or even fettered in chains of vice, may, under the 
culture of Christianity, and of an improving age, refine 
into much polish even of external aspect, — that neat and 
cleanly habits may come in the place of slattern and sloven- 
ly ones, — that the inhabitants of a village may at last 
vie in all that is really polite and courteous, with those of 
a court, — and that with all these outward improvements, 
those of the heart and the understanding may keep pace ? 

I hope much from the attention in the present age paid 
to the education of the poor — an attention which is now, 
in our populous cities, where the parents cannot them- 
selves look after their children, seeking and saving them 
from destruction, bodily and mental, in the first openings 
of infancy, — and is in our villages bestowing upon the 
peasant boys and girls an education which might serve 
for the elementary training of princes. I cannot help 
fancying to myself, that whatever is offensive in the 
rusticity of Scottish manners, will, under such training, 
be speedily dispelled ; and when I meet, where I now 
reside, the village children, on their way to and from 
school, and witness tlieir civil address, which rather en- 
hances than impairs their native simplicity, I can ima- 
gine something like a classical character and elegance 
intermingling with our pastoral manners. 

The severity of the Scottish Reformation discarded all 
the gayer scenes of the superstition which it superseded. 
Some of these still remain in England, too, interwoven, 

I believe, with the pleasing remnants of Paganism. We 
have no Maypole in Scotland — no Queen of the May — 
none of the rustic theatric representations which might 
have been the origin of the drama of antiquity. 1 fear 
most of our meetings of the youths of both sexes termi- 
nate in coarser and less innocent relaxations, from the 
want of those more elegant and imaginative amusements. 
But, with the advancement of education, a happier and 
more refined taste in pleasures will be introduced ; and 
dance in the open field, by thfe side of rustic streams, 
and where the broom and wild roses supply natural 
wreathes for the heads of the maidens, will take the 
place of the crowded barn or the steaming alehouse. 

If these changes should ever be realized, there would | 
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be no need for the erection of a Maypole in the beauti- 
ful village above alluded to. Nature has erected one, 
the most splendid and gorgeous that was ever danced 
round by shepherdesses or by fairies ; and the chill 
of the year seems to have had no effect in repressing 
its almost supernatural glory. It is a sycamore tree* of 
a very peculiar kind, which, in its first bursting into 
foliage, seems to be one mass of the most living gold, 
and throws off the sunbeams in dyes the most accord, 
ant to the source of light from which they come, and 
to the delicate season of young and dancing leaves. 
Different places are remarkable for their different beau- 
ties ; but I will venture to say there is no such tree 
to be seen as this sycamore — not for its size, though 
that is venerable— nor for its form, though that is sym- 
metrical and complete — but for that tinge of glory which 
sits upon it, and which seems almost to belong to a 
brighter world. There is nothing, indeed, so sacred or 
so marvellous which I could not imagine it to represent. 
It might be the tree of good and evil in the midst of 
the primeval Paradise — or it might bear the golden fruit 
in tne garden of the Hesperides — or it might produce 
the golden boughs which were borne as gifts to Proser- 
pine by those who were favoured with the permission 
to descend into the lower regions. There is almost ki 
its aspect an appearance of life and intelligence ; and I 
should be afraid to pluck a branch from it, lest drops 
of blood and a human voice should follow from the 
wound. It is around its sacred trunk that I would have 
the youths and the maidens of the village to assemble, 
and carol Songs expressive of the pure affections of the 
heart, and join in the dances of gaiety and innocence. 

I know 1 may be thought an enthusiast in my hopes' 
of the improvement of the world ; but we shall see. 
“ In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air & 
calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullennc?* 
against nature not to go out, and see her riches, and pad 
ake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.”* So aaytf 
the greatest, perhaps, of poets, and one oMb$ noblest 
minded of men. But as these vernal seasons, we aha; 
often do not return to us without much check and dis* 
appointment, we must, even if we would enjoy them, 
walk by faith as well as by sight; and it is only carry-j 
the same faith a little farther, to throw off a still worse 
sullenness,” and to “partake in the rejoicing with 
heaven and earth,” not only of that material nature 
which lies around us, but of that high and spiritual na- 
ture which is everywhere concealed under the u human 
form divine.” 

Corstorphine , May 9, 1829. 


THJC TWO PAINTERS OP GENOA. 

' By Derwent Conway , Author of “ Solitary Walks through 
many Lands u Personal Narrative of a Tour through 
Norway , Sweden, and Denmark ,” <£c. 

Every traveller who has made the round of Genoa, 
and who has been conducted by his cicerone through the 
Palazzo di Serra, must have observed, at the top of thg 
great staircase, two pictures,— both, evidently, of the 
same lady, — and both, as obviously, caricatures. The 
following may be supposed to be the origin of thia sin- 
gular circumstance. 

Old Bandalino, the rich goldsmith of Genoa, died 
some few years after that city had been delivered, by 
Doria, from the difficulties in which it had been involved 
through the silly quarrels of Charles V. and Francis I., 
and when the fine arts had sprung into new, though 
but transient life, under the invigorating influence of 
freedom, and the shelter of a Durazzo and a Serra. Ban- 
dalino was prouder of being an artist than if he had In- 
herited the highest order of nobility ; and when, upon 

• Milton. 


her nineteenth birth-dny, the lovely Giulietta became I 
the sole possessor of her father's wealth, and the richest I | 
as well as the handsomest woman in Genoa, she found I 
the possession clogged with the unwelcome condition, I 
that, within one year, she should become die wife of an 1 
artist. I 

Giulietta, although surrounded by every luxury,— I 
though her house might have been called a I 

from the excellence of its architecture, the richness of I 
its decorations and sculptured vases, and statues and I 
fountains that adorned the inner courts,— though she had I 
her sedan chair, and her running footmen,— yet Giuli- I 
etta fretted unceasingly, on account of the hard coqdi- I 
tion by which the enjoyment of her inheritance was feu I 
tered ; not because the lovely Genoese found her secret I 
wishes thwarted by the condition, nor because she felt I 
any unconquerable aversion to the holy state of m*» I 
trimony, — but because she disliked any dictation in a I 
matter of this kind. Time passed on, and the condition I 
was as far from fulfilment as ever. Had Giulietta been I 
of a different temperament, she would have spurned the I 
riches which were to be secured only by compliance with I 
so arbitrary a command; and would have permitted her I 
uncle, Valetti, who already began to look scrutinizingly I 
at his niece's possessions, to take them all; but such I 
was not Giulietta'* disposition. She wag proud of li- 
ving in a house like a palazzo, — proud of her gallery of I 
sculpture and painting, — and proud of all that distin. I 
guished her from the daughter of a plebeian; andf there* 1 
fore, Giulietta was firmly resolved to fulfil the condition I 
upon which alone these distinctions depended. One con- I 
solation, indeed, the fair Genoese possessed — she had a I 
choice of artists ; for it may easily be believed, that no I 
sooner were the terms upon which shs inherited Banda* I 
lino's riches known, than all the artists of Genoa wese I 
at her feet. Many times did the noble Marquis di | 
Serra, the patron and friend of her father, and himself I 
a painter of no mean note, condescend to advise witli I 
Signora Giulietta, and to recommend the speedy adefs- I 
tion of the only one of the two alternatives which would I 
put her in the possession of her father's wealth. Save I 
Farenzi or Castello, there was no artist in Genoa upon I 
whom the choice of Giulietta could possibly have fallen z I 
she loved neither ; and, as the claims of both to excel- I 
lence in the arts were reputed to be equal, she declared I 
her intention of bestowing her hand upon him who should I 
paint the best portrait of her; and it was commanded I 
that the portrait should be presented at the Palaano di I 

Serra on the morning of .her twentieth birth-day pee- I 

cisely one year from the death of Bandalino— and that I 
judgment should be pronounced by the Marquis, who I 
was the first amateur artist in Genoa-Pass we now to I 
the studio of Farenzi. I 

“ How intolerable an interruption,” said Farenzi, as I 
it was announced to him that Signor Valetti was in the 1 
ante-chamber. Farenzi was sitting in his studio, coo- I 
templating a picture which he had just placed in the I 
most advantageous light ; it was the face and bust of a I 
young female, and the finishing touchof the painter was 
yet wet upon the thick tresses that veiled her bosom. I 
Farenzi hastily turned the picture, and desired that Va- I 
letti should be admitted. 44 How now ?** said Valetti, 
as he entered ; “ to-morrow the birth-day of the Signora 
Giulietta, and where is thy painting ?” — “ The picture 
is ready,” replied Farenzi. 44 And so is thy rinl'i,” re- 
turned Valetti 44 1 have but now left him ; ho hod 
just thrown down his brush ; it is a choice picture, Fa- 
renzi ; — but show me thine An excellent picture,** said 
Valetti, — u a most excellent picture; but”. *• Bat 
not equal to Castello's, you would nay ** " ITqml 
nay, superior to his,” continued Valetti; 44 hut not oo 
likely to please her for whom it is designed s fittrlls's 
is the portrait of a more beautiful roimtmonra "* A 
pause ensued, both continuing to look at the picture- 
44 1 was almost so much your frisnd,” resumed Vahcti, 
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wearied limbs, and departed with blessings on their lips 
“ to the kind auld body” that harmed no one. Matters 
went on in this smooth and comfortable way with Jahet, 
from year to year, without any further crooks in her lot, 
except what arose from disappointment, when a rainy 
Sabbath prevented her attending (he preachings during 
the occasion. For it must be told, not less to the credit 
of Janet, than to that of her liberal and generous land- 
lord, that though both were steady and even zealous in 
their several creeds,*yet that neither molested nor traduced 
the other. The laird would pass Janet on Sabbath, as 
she travelled, under her tartan plaid and platted toy, with 
a bent back and a tottering step, churchwards, and re- 
ceive her acknowledgment with a smile as benignant as 
if Janet had been on her way, with others of his house- 
hold, to her mass, or worship of the Virgin. 

The factor, however, as is not un frequently the case, 
was a man of a kidney somewhat different from his lord. 
Janet's devotedness to her own faith appeared to him as 
a daily impeachment of his, and of his piaster's, during 
a season when Catholic chapels were burnt in Edinburgh, 
and Popish riots got up in London. Instead, therefore, 
of consulting his superior on so trifling an affair, this 
man of zeal and parchment took upon nijpself to warn 
Janet's cow from her free pasturage in the moss, against 
the ensuing term. To Janet, her cow was her all. What 
did all her weekly earnings at the big and the wee wheel 
amount to, in comparison with the subsistence which 
she drew from her sweet and kirned milk, her orra cheese 
and pound of butter, which always brought about a half- 
penny a-pound above the market price ? To take Janet's 
cow from her, and leave her her house, was a kind of 
cruel mockery ; it was only giving her the means of pro- 
tracted starvation. Accordingly, Janet's staff was not 
idle for many days, weeks, and months, in her visits to 
the cottage, or factor's house, which was hard by. The 
factor, however, was inexorable, though polite to ex- 
cess. He was sorry — extremely ogny ; but really, du- 
ring these times, one could not b? too cautious, jpd 
Janet's house was one of frequent meetings, Protestant, 
prayer-meetings, and the grand cause was evil spok^nl 
of; and burnings, and headings, and hangings, for con- 
science sake, were fast returning in high places ; and, 
in short, Janet's cow, like the gudeman's mother, was 
somehow always in the Toad, a great encumbrance, and 

a drawback on the letting of the farm ; and — and in 

short, the factor was engaged — sorry he could not re- 
main any longer, and must wish her a very good morn- 
ing. 

- Janet's sagacity, and trust in her God, and, with all 
reverence be it said, in her earthly lord, did not even 
here desert her. She dressed herself in her Sabbath, nay, 
even her sacramental attire, in that very beautifully 
striped and spotted gown in which she had been mar- 
ried, and away she set, making a slow haste towards 
u the Place,'* which stood at a distance of some miles. 
She arrived, unfortunately, on the day of a Roman Ca- 
tholic festival— a day on which the Virgin in particular 
was supplicated. Not one of the servants, as is usual 
on such occasions, would admit a a heretic'* within tbf 
walls of the building ; and Janet had the mortification 
to find, that the very dogs had taken up their master's 
cause, and, unlike some dogs of the present time, were 
decidedly anti- Protestant. As good fortune, however, 
would have it, — and gobd fortune is at all times a wel- 
come and a valuable’ friend, — Janet chanced to catch a 
glance of his honour, as he passed from one door to ano- 
ther. Her cough of arrestment was effective. His ho- 
nour halted, looked round, and observing Janet, waved 
her out of his presence ; but Janet understood her Bible 
and her interest better than to yield to one repulse. She 
took her seat, therefore, on the stairway, laid her fellow- 
traveller and support alongside of her, and, looking ap 
to heaven for forgiveness for hrr trespass on the con. 
lines of Papal dominion, remained immovable. The 


poppy factor, whose name was Crichton, and whom his 
master had unwittingly spoiled on account of his real or 
pretended religious zeal, assailed Janet with abuses and. 
laying violent hands upon her person, had actually 
threatened to thrust her down stairs by brute force, when 
Janet, who abhorred Crichton, seizing her staff, and 
facing boldly her antagonist, cautioned him to stand off, 
for if he presumed to lay an unhallowed band upon her, 
or so much as touch her with his wee finger, not all the 
saints he impiously worshipped should be able to save 
him from her vengeance. The dogs, who generally 
take an interest in jarring and discordant noises, wett 
immediately aroused, and the whole inner court rung to 
their challenge. His honour, luckily for Janet, re-ap- 
peared, and, after having fathomed the nature of the dis- 
turbance, and dismissed the factor with token of disap- 
probation, heard and granted Janet's petition, inviting 
her, at the same time, through the intermediate hall into 
the kitchen, to receive some refreshment. 

As Janet passed along, her eye was arrested by an 
image of the Virgin Mary, which overspread s table or 
altar at the upper extremity of the room. Janet's 
spirits were up, and consequently her courage was pro- 
portionally elevated ; she ventured to arrest his honour's 
attention, by an enquiry into the character and purpose 
of the image before her. i( That,” said the Maxwell, 
“ is the Virgin Mary, to whom we Catholics pray that 
she may be pleased to intercede for us with her son.*’— 
41 An what for dinna ye gang to the fountain head at 
ance ?** responded Janet instantly, and in a tone of de- 
cided reproach, mixed with pity. 44 I'll tell your honour 
how it fared wi* mysell, in a case ye ken o’. I gade laag 
and dreich to that vile creature Crichton, but 1 might 
as well hae bidden at hame ; he neither had the power 
nor the wish to serve me ; but, whenever I applied to 
your honour, the thing was dune at ance. Na, no, ye 
maun tee hinitell if ye wish to bo served." 

HUMBUG. 

By John Malcolm , Author of“ The Buccaneer" 0 Tales 
of Field and Flood," £c. 

Dr Johnson defines humbug to signify imposition 
— an explanation which does not convey the proper 
meaning of the word. Humbug bears the same relation 
to imposition that compliment does to falsehood ; itna 
kind of delicate deception, affording pleasure both to its 
author and its object. To the latter, because happiness 
consists in being well deceived ; and to the former, be- 
cause it excites the flattering consciousness of superior 
sagacity, thereby prodneing a self-complacent internal 
chuckle , usually expressed by the phrase, 44 laughing 
in the sleeve.*' It moreover affords a delightful seasoning 
to many of our most refined pleasures, to which it stands 
in the relation of curry to rice — giving a high relish 
to what would otherwise be rsther insipid. But perhaps 
my meaning will be better understood by stating a cut 
or two in point. 

I believe most people will allow, that there are few 
pleasanter things than a bottle of prime Champagne, 
shared with a friend on a sultry summer evening ; but 
how much is tbs enjoyment heightened if yon have been 
enabled to enjoy the ethereal draught at a trifling ex- 
pense, in consequence of having gulled the gentlemen 
of the excise. 

Again, flirting with a young lady's foot under the 
table is, doubtless, an elegant, innocent, and imagina- 
tive amusement, especially if she happen to be an heir- 
ess ; but how immeasurably is the pleasure exalted, fey 
being coupled with the circumstance of a gruff and jea- 
lous guardian seated at her side, to whom — while in the 
act of making secret imprettiont upon his pi o te gd — 
you are all the while descanting upon Catholic * ia * m * 4 - 
patkfti, or deprecating the loose morals of the age* 
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Without humbug, society could not exist in its pie- 
sent polished state. What, for instance, would become 
of those arts and sciences which have for their object 
the repair and improvement of the humao body — the 
subject of humbug from top to toe P — for what are Ma- 
caseor oil and corn-plaster ? Can the latter pluck from 
our toes 44 a rooted sorrow,** or the former retain the hair 
upon our heads when disposed to take its leave ? — al a s, 
no ! the corns will remain, and the hair will drop away ; 
and the only certain cure for baldness, after all, will be 
found in that old hackneyed thing — a wig. And what 
is phrenology — founded upon bumps and bones — itself 
a bone of contention ? — what, but a tiresome, fantastic, 
impudent, and superannuated humbug. 

And now a word or two upon medicine. When last 
in London, I observed in several of the principal streets, 
and especially the Strand, numbers of slow-marching 
pedestrians, bearing aloft large and signpost-looking 
boards, whereon was placarded in .large letters, 4 ‘ Dr 
Eady ;’* then followed the name of the street, and the 
No. of the house where that great man resided ; and 
last, to make assurance doubly sure, but printed in very 
small type, (as if the information was meant to be con- 
veyed in a whisper,) were the words, 4( first door round 
the corner.** 

Struck with the unpretending character of this an- 
nouncement,— Admirable man {—thought I — but bora 
in too late an age of the world, and 44 fallen on evil 
days thy excessive modesty will never do — thou dost 
not tell us in what thy great excellence consists, and 
what diseases are the peculiar object of thy care. Dr 
Solomon proclaimed the name and nature of his genial 
restorative to the very ends of the earth ; but, unlike 
him of the Balm, thou boastest of no universal panacea, 
efficacious alike in consumption and inflammation U 
Thou blazonest forth no list of cures, vouched by the 
names of thy grateful and renovated patients, such as 
duster like a cloud of witnesses around the panegyrics 
on the Balm. In this age of obtrusive quackery and 
pretension, thy retiring modesty will be allowed to blush 
in the shade, unnoticed and unknown. Seldom wilt' 
thou feel pulses or pocket fees — save when, perchance, 
some luckless wight, pining with secret ails— which, 
like maiden's love, have been rankling unrevealed — 
wooed by the nature of thy announcement, and the si- 
lence and secrecy connected with the idea of “ first door 
round the comer,** makes a pilgrimage to thy temple of 
health, and seeks, at thy hands, a relief to his sor- 
rows. 

Having thus soliloquized myself into feelings of vene- 
ration for the doctor, i had almost made up my mind to 
obtain the honour of his acquaintance, although I saw 
no other way of accomplishing that object than by call- 
ing at the 4< first door round the corner,** and, by feigned 
indisposition, worming myself into some of the secrets 
of that wisdom which seemed so obstinately to court the 
shade, when I recollected that such a mode of introduc- 
tion would cost me a guinea— a circumstance which 
made me pause and reflect. 

What — thought I, upon mature consideration — if, 
after all, I have made a wrong interpretation of the doc- 
tor’s placard, and if its seeming modesty, in reality, im- 
plies such celebrity as to render the mere mention of bis 
name and residence sufficient announcements to the 
public ? 

This view of the matter certainly gave a very differ- 
ent turn to his character ; and yet, so much do the ex- 
tremes of impudence and modesty resemble each other, 
that the one explanation seemed just as likely to be cor- 
rect as the other ; and the reader, I dare say, has, by 
this time, anticipated what, upon enquiry, I found to be 
the case — viz. that the whole placard affair was a piece 
of exquisite humbug ! 

After all, — sighed I, upon making the melancholy 
discovery, — the doctor is not worse than the other great . 


wonders of the world — than Napoleon or Oliver Crom- 
well— those conquering, canting, and splendid hum- 
bugs. And men and things — the mightiest and the 
meanest — the nortli-west passage and the Thames Tun- 
nel — antiquarian relics and Belfast almanacks— popes, 
statesmen, smoke-doctors, and curers, or rather killers, 
of bugs— are they not all humbugs ? 

TRADITIONS OP THE PLAGUE IN 8COTLAND. 
By Robert Chambers, Author , of the “ Histories of the 
Scottish Rebellion , $c. <}*c. 

In numerous places throughout Scotland, spots are 
shown, where, according to the belief of the common 
people, “ the plague was buried.** It is now happily 
so long since this dreadful epidemic afflicted the coun- 
try, that few know what is implied by this tradition, or 
even what the plague was. All that is generally to be 
learned from the populace upon the subject, simply is, 
that within this mound, or beneath this stone, lies the 
Plague, and no one would break the one or remove 
the other for any consideration short of life and death. 

Owing to the depressed, or rather non-existent, state 
of the medical science in Scotland previous to the be- 
ginning of the last century, and the meagreness of al- 
most all the public records, still less is to be learned re- 
specting the plague from written than from oral sources. 
When ft last appeared in Edinburgh in 1645, such was 
either the paucity or the inefficiency of the native phy- 
sicians, that the magistrates were fain to employ a fo- 
reign empiric named Joannes Paulitius, at the salary of 
eighty pounds Scots per month, to attend the innume- 
rable sick. The Council Register of the period presents 
only the edicts which the magistrates issued on the dis- 
astrous occasion — most of which, though apparently 
very judicious and effective, give us no idea of the symp- 
toms or treatment of the disease. The records of Par- 
itanent show little more than that it was occasionally 
4bood necessary to remove the legislative body from an 
'Infected to air uninfected place. And even in the mi- 
bute chroniclers of the time, such as Birrel, Balfour, 
Ac., we only find such notices as that y® peste was 
knawin on Tuesday to be in Simon Mercerbanlts hous,** 
or that perhaps it u bad arrivit fra Perthe sum tyme 
last week, and y® Parliament had y r for lifted.’* 

In the utter absence of all authentic intelligence upon 
this curious subject, tradition, feeble as it is, may surely 
be allowed to lift up its voice. The few memoranda 
which I have been fortunate enough to collect, are not 
of course so confidently to be relied upon as may, in fu- 
ture times, the Medical Journal’s papers on that grand 
child of 44 y® peste” — the Typhus Fever. Yet, as it is 
proverbially allowable, in case of 44 not getting preach- 
ed in the kirk, to sing mass in the quijr ;** and as a 
Scottish school-boy of the last age, who could not obtain 
the grand prize of a copy of the New Testament, would 
have never thought of rejecting, on that account, bis own 
'proper premium of the tale of King Pepin, so ought the 
public by no means to despise the uncertain succeda- 
'neum of history, which, as a distinguished modern poet 
once observed, has many more attractions than its prin- 
cipal,— 

“ And can we say which cheats the most?" 

In a wild and secluded spot in Teviotdale, a consi- 
derable mound of earth is shown, under which, it is 
said, the plague waa buried. There is a singular and 
awful distinctness in the tradition connected with this 
spot It was originally, say the people, a cottage, which 
contained the large family of a poor shepherd. At the 
present time, no trace of a place of habitation is discern- 
ible; it is a plain ordinary-looking hillock, anon the 
surface of which the sward grows as green, and the field- 
daisy blooms as sweetly, as if it were not, what it is, 
the tomb of human misery and mortal disease. The 
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plague waa introduced into this house by a piete of Grave was the burial-place at a former period, the tra- 
finery which the shepherd's wife purchased from a wan*, dition connected with which survived the Utter occasion, 

I dering pedlar, and wore for some time upon her head, unaffected in its more superstitions details. To explain 
I She was speedily seised with the dreadful distemper^ and further, it must be understood, that where solitary spots 
took to her bed. Some of the children also beginning are pointed out as the grave of the plague, an idea seems 
to feel affected, the shepherd himself went to the near- to obtain that the last infected person or family was bu- 
est farm-house to seek assistance. The inhabitants of ried there, and, like the 'scape-goat sent abroad into the 
this place, alarmed in the highest degree for their own wilderness, took away all danger from the surviving 
safety, rose in a body, and, instead of attempting to re- community. 

lieve the infected family, spread the intelligence to the Connected with the popular remembrance of the 
neighbours, who, being equally apprehensive .with them- plague at Peebles, a curious circumstance is preserved, 
selves, readily joined them in foe dreadful decision, that which, if others will believe in it as firmly as myself, 
mercy to individuals should be postponed to a regard for may go far to settle the long-di&poted question among 
the general health. With this resolution, and disregard- modern physicians, — “ Is foe plague infectious and 
ing the intreaties of the poor shepherd, they went en communicable by foe atmosphere, or contagious, and 
masse , and, closing foe door upon the unfortunate fa- only to be imparted by the touch?** When the dis- 
mily, proceeded to throw up earth around and over foe temper last visited the town, it is said to have extend- 
cottage, till it was buried at least five feet beneath foe ed no farther eastward than the Dean's Gutter, a 
surface. All the time of this operation, about half a day, water-channel which then intersected the High Street, 
the inmates, aware of their fate, cried dreadfully $ and like the celebrated boundary of the Sanctuary at Holy- 
it was not till a huge turf had been laid upon foe top of rood. AU to foe westward of this line was devastated 
foe chimney, and a deep stratum of earth deposited over by foe awful distemper, while foe very first house to foe 
all, that their wailings were heard finally to subside, eastward, and all beyond, were perfectly uninfected. This 
The shepherd is described as having for some time gone will remind the reader of foe infected and uninfected 
round and round the place like one demented, uttering quarters of the Turkish capital, as described in foe 
fearful cries, and invoking Heaven to save his family, books of travellers; but whether such measures as those 
till at last, being driven away by the people, he departed regularly taken in foe foreign cities still subject to foe 
from the awful scene in a state of distraction, and was plague for foe prevention of contagion, were resorted 
never more heard of or seen in that district. to at Peebles, is not recorded. 

Whether it was customary, in the country, to resort In foe south-east comer of the old churchyard of 
to such cruel, though perhaps justifiable, measures as Bumbank, in Perthshire, lie interred Margaret Drum- 
foe above, I am unable to say. But spots almost pre- mond, wife of Sir George Muschet of Burn bank, and 
dsely similar to that in Teviotdale are pointed out as her three daughters, all of whom, according to a decaj- 
the burial-places of foe plague at Nether Minzion, in ed inscription on foe tombstone, fell viethns to foe 
Tweedsmuir, where foe shepherds are scrupulous to plague, which, in foe puritanical language of the period, 
prevent their sheep from feeding within foe little circle is there styled, 44 foe Visitation.’* 
which enclosed foe tomb of the plague ; and near Prest- A tradition of Kincardineshire favours foe theory that 
wick, in Ayrshire, where are also shown the ruins of i the plague is popularly believed to have had a bodily 
house, built by Robert Bruce, for the reception of le# ! form. On foe farm of Mondynes, in foe parish of For. 
pers, still caltal King Case. In order, moreover,^ doun, and at no great distance from foe banks of the 
show that individual suffering was little considered iri^ river Bervie, stands, in the middle of a ploughed field, 
cases where the public welfare was endangered, it may a large stone, underneath which foe plague is said to 
be mentioned as one of foe rules of a leper-house at have been buried. At the last occurrence of foe pest 
Grcenside, near Edinburgh, that the penalty imposed in Scotland, say the country people, there dwelt in this 
upon any inmate who should venture out of doors, was district a benevolent warlock, who determined to free 
no less than death ; and that, with a view at once to the his country for ever from foe terrible destroyer. By 
prevention of such a misdemeanour, and its prompt pu- dint of spells, he succeeded in drawing towards him the 
nishment, a gallows stood constantly in lerrorem At whole material of foe plague, and winding it up round 
the eod of the house. his fingers, as people wind thread. The clew reached 

At Peebles, a place is shown in the neighbourhood of the size of a man's head before every particle waa ooi- 
the town where u the plague was buried. It is a low lectcd. When completed, he took it in hia hands to the 
mound, like a grave, but much larger, situated in a spot mentioned, put it into foe earth, and covered it 
marshy valley, called the Gytes. Children designate with this large stone. AU this was done by spells, the 
this place Sampson’s Grave, probably on account of its power of which oeased when the stone was laid down ; 
appearing to be such a grave as would hold that scrip- so that, according to foe popular belief, if that were to 
tural hero, whose bulk is popularly supposed in Scot- be removed, the ball would burst forth, explode, and 
land to have been of a piece with his strength. Besides, foe plague would again overspread the country, 
however, this place where “ the plague was buried,” a* When the plague occurred in Dundee, early in the 
comer of die churchyard (the north-east) is also shown sixteenth century, sil foe infected were compelled to te- 
as the place where 44 the people who died of the plague” tire from the town, and either reside in the suburbs or 
were interred ; and that this was always regarded wifo bivouack in the fields without the walls. A massive 
the same sort of supersddous horror as that which usu- fragment of the ancient wall of the town, containing the 
ally invests unconsectated places like Sampson’s Grave, gateway of what is called the East Port, still remains in ooe 
is proved by the circumstance of this department of foe of the streets of Dundee. Upon foe top of this, Wiah- 
burying-ground not having been opened tdl within foe art, foe celebrated Reformer, is said to have preached 
last twenty years, when, it is said, there were not want- to those infected wifo the pestilence, who lay upon the 
ing people who had their apprehensions for foe conse- ground below. It has survived all foe rest of the wall, 
quences of such a bold measure. There seems to be a and was lately repaired at considerable expense, out of 
sort of contradiction in foe traditions of Peebles upon reverence for foe memory of Wishart. 
this equivocal point, which may, perhaps, be setded if CtaAmidst foe ruins of foe ancient Collegiate Church of 
we can suppose that the churchyard was used on thefj ^Jpefhvin, in Perthshire, it is popularly believed that a 
last occasion of the infection, when people had become J Hat treasure lies concealed. This, it is said, would not 
enlightened enough to know that the pest, contagious as 1 tbavaibeen permitted to lie so long, bad it not bean un- 
it was above all other diseases, ran no chance of spread- deratebd that the plague waa also buried in the ssaw 
ing among, or injuring, foe deed ; and that Sampson's place,' and would bunt out if any excavations were at- 
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tempted. Some excavations were once attempted by the 
country people ; but, before they had got many feet be- 
neath the surface, a suspicious-looking vapour arose, and 
a low terrible voice was heard to vociferate, as from some 
remote recess of the ground, “ Iiet sleeping dogs lie !” 
whereupon the shovels and mattocks were instantly 
abandoned by the adventurers, whose task no one has 
ever since thought of resuming. 

At Linlithgow, there is preserved.a curious relic of 
the plague — namely, a coffin or box, which was used in 
conveying all the persons who died of that distemper to 
their hut abode. 1 1 possesses no peculiarity of appearance, 
except that It seems calculated to contain a body of the 
largest sise, and that the bottom isalid, moving on hinges, 
with a pin, which serves by way of lock. The tradition of 
the town bean that the bodies of the dead were conveyed 
to their graves successively in this general coffin, and, 
when brought over the hole, permitted to drop in, by 
merely withdrawing the pin. This indecorous mode of 
interment, so opposite to the ordinary customs of the 
Scottish people, presents us with a dreadful idea of this 
disorder, and of the hardening effect which its ravages 
gradually produced upon the feelings and ordinary sym- 
pathies of humanity. 

( 4l Traditions qf the Plague in Edinburgh ,** in our 
next .) 


dividually national. But we are not sure that, even in 
the poetry of England — that native land of cherished 
homes and warm hearts — one entire work, or one writer, 
could be pointed oat, welcome* alike, and understood 
from the cottage to the palace. In contradistinction to 
this, the allusion we are about to make to Scotland and 
to Bums mast have already been anticipated by the 
reader. Burns is the poet who, above most others, lias 
succeeded in giving to his* countrymen a language and 
imagery universally felt and appreciated— who has in- 
vested, with dignified and attractive influence over the 
affections, circumstances and characters whose very 
commonness makes their actual occurrence pass un- 
heeded — preserving still their lowliness, their truth, and 
their simplicity. In this he has perhaps shown a more 
exquisite perception of poetic beauty and of natural feel- 
ing, than is required to array, in all suitable splendour, 
the most gorgeous scen es or spirit-stirring events— or 
even to rise 44 to the highest heaven of invention.” On 
this subject, however, abstract criticism or profound 
speculation would avail little in illustrating our prin- 
ciples. These are practical— and let an example of prac- 
tical influence tell of the power of the Scottish muse 
over the movements of the Scottish heart. The follow- 
ing anecdote is related on the faith of one — a soldier and 
Christian— who witnessed the circumstances, and who 
now fills a hero’s grave. 

In the grenadier company of a Scottish regiment, 
forming part of the British army in Spain, were two pri- 
vates, known among their companions as the 44 twa 


NATIONAL POETRY —ANECDOTE CONCERNING 
THE POEMS OF BURNS. 

By JDr Memes, Author of the “ Life of Canova,'* 44 His* 
lory of Sculpture , Painting, Architecture £c. 

** Stolon le Muse su le tombe, e quttdo 
II terope coo sue fveddeali vi spassa 
I marmi e l' oma, quell Dee fan lied 
Di lor canto In desorti, e 1' armonia 
Vince di mille e raille anqi ll silenzlo I* 

The expression, National Poetry, is frequently, but 
without due discrimination, applied to designate the 
entire poetical literature of a country. The less ex- 
tended import of the phrase marks that species of de- 
scriptive and sentimental poetry which embodies in a 
lore — familiar and dear to a whole people— their pecu- 
liar customs, localities, traditions, feelings, emotions, 
and interests. To compositions of this class, which 
constitute not the lesst affecting of those ties that bind 
man to the soil that gave him birth, it is singular to 
consider how small a portion of the extant poetry of all 
ages can rightly be assigned. * 

What is generally termed the National Poetry of 
Greece, is chiefly historical, or borrowing its incidents 
from distant tradition $ in both instances, indeed, the 
poet seldom, if ever, travels beyond the interests and 
connexions of his country ; but his scenes and charac- 
ters are grand abstractions, in which there could rarely 
have been entertained an intensity of individual fellow- 
ship. Every Greek was. taught to venerate his country 
as the birth-place of unconquered ancestors— as the land 
of genius ; but seldom is he called upon to love it as the 
borne of those charities, the sweets of which he himself 
W9S actually enjoying. 

In this particular aspect of the subject, Roman poetry 
is still more barren of nationality. Both in Greece and 
Italy, the 44 rural muse,” — where her labours were not 
merely descriptive, — derived lier themes from sources 
altogether artificial and unnatural. In all instances, 
poetry was more the acquirement and solace of thr 
learned and refined, than the 44 household words’*^ 
the people. 

Our limits do not permit ns to extend these principle? 
to modern poetry, nor to investigate how far the different 
nations of Europe are possessed of a poetry truly nnd Bl- 


and otherwise much respected for propriety of conduct. 
In one of the last skirmishes which took place among the 
Lower Pyrenees, when our brave fellows drove their op- 
ponents from one intrenched height to another, to the very 
confine of the 44 sacred territory,” one of the 44 Mens” 
received a severe wound in the thigh. During the few 
Heekain which our troops were in cantonments previous 
tp entering Prance, the wounded of the regiment in 
ojusstion lay in a church, and among thorn toe indivi- 
dual now mentioned ; — his friend, in the intervals of duty, 
moat affectionately watching over him. On one occa- 
sion our informer, while visiting and cheering the sick 
of bis own company, finding himself placed within a 
few feet of their bed, but in a position where be remained 
unseen, could not forbear stopping to admire the beha- 
viour of the two friends ; and, as he confessed, his heart 
melted, even to tears, on hearing their conversation, 
44 Jamie,” said the wounded man, 44 1 feel sae string 

the day, that I fain wad bear you read to me.” 44 1 

am most willing,” replied his companion ; 44 but I fear 
we can get nae books here, an* it is far to my quarters, 
and ye ken 1 dinna like to leave you.” — 44 Look,” was 
the answer, 44 in my knapsack, there is twa books there 
'—.the Bible and Bums’ poems I If ye read,” continued 
he, looking up to his friend with a grateful smile, 44 1 
dinna muckle care which ye get” But seeing his com- 
panion look grave and rather displeased, the patient im- 
mediately added — 44 Oh dinna think, Jamie, I under, 
value the word o’ troth, or wad compare the divine vo- 
lume wi’ ony human production ; but what I mean is. 
that in my present condition, my mind, when ye read 
Bums, would be sure to turn upon something gude, for 
his descriptions are sae clear and sae sweet, that they bring 
ither days and ither places to mind— my pains are for- 
got,— my thoughts wander far away, — our ain hame 
rises before me, wi* its green knowes, gowana, and glint- 
ing bum, — and oh, Jamie, I think upon my mither, 
and upon Jeanie, — and my lieart, a’ the same as wi* the 
h Bible, rises to God, through whose kind providence I 
Jiope to return, never to leave them nor Scotland mair JV 
^Fbe soldiers mingled sobs and tears together.— To the 
deader we leave the inferences. 
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THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 

By William Tennant , <fc Author of Amter Fair ” ^fc. 

Xlfirip h IttTptt Sun vm opyavtt xxt nbnptx 

irp»t rm aiftibx rtf Shpawiu/uATirfr, hurt* ra biyj uxra 
0V tTCijua iy* ri rx &li« xau kvBpvrtfK Ithvxt. 

M. Antonini. Lib. iii. 13. 

Plus prodest, si panes prwccp ta lapientUe teneas, sed Ilia in 
promptu dbi et in utu tint, quam si multa quidem didteeris, 
sed ills non habeas ad manum. 

Seneca, De Beueflc. 7. 

Were one to make choice of a pocket-book of pru- 
dential maxima, of every-day use and salutary practi- 
cability. for the regulation of life, it should neither be 
the Enchirdion of Epictetus — nor the poetical precepts 
of Theognis— nor the Dissertations of Antoninus — nor 
the Golden Sayings of the Seven Sages of Greece — but 
the Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel. 
Familiarised as we are from infancy with this precious 
manual, seeing it vended at penny-cheapness by itine- 
rant hawkers, and carelessly thumbed at old womens 
schools by the vulgarest of village children, we little 
consider that it contains within itself a treasure of wis- 
dom, worthy of the name of the great Oriental prince it 
bears. It is King Solomon's proudest trophy ; it would 
do honour to the greatest monarch, the greatest philoso- 
pher, that ever existed. It comprehends, in compendi- 
ous space, all the most useful wisdom diffused through- 
out the voluminous dissertations, and moralities, and 
maxims of antiquity — the marrow, 1 may say, of the 
wisdom of all sages, and of all ages. Its rules for 
conduct are distinct and intelligible, without any so- 
phistry ; its observations on life strikingly just, without 
any refinements of speculation ; its invitations to wis- 
dom attractive, without any aim, artifice, or superficial 
embellishment. Even the memory, as subsidiary to the 
judgment, is assisted by the equally balanced and con- 
trasted clauses into which each verse is, like the He- 
brew poetry, for the most part rqpflarly adjusted. Bo 
simple are the precepts as to be comprehended evenly 
the child ; so profoundly wise, as to command the r*.. 
verence and sanction of the man of years and experi- 
ence. Nor are they addressed to one sect of philoso- 
phers, or to one people ; they are of universal applica- 
tion, and of immediate, obvious, reference to human 
conduct and affairs : there is not a day, not an action 
in our lives, to which they cannot be squared and adapt, 
ed; they are accommodated to every country, every 
age and stage of life, every profession and class of so- 
ciety, every divers ; ty of civilisation. The king and the 
beggar, the simplest rustic, the profound est statesman, 
may draw from them excellent counsel. And it may with 
confidence be asserted, that any man that sallies out in- 
to the complicated business of life, deeply impressed 
with the influence of this little volume, and taking its 
rules for his regulating chart, will conduct himself 

g racefully in every possible situation, and attain that 
onour, happiness, and prosperity, which are the neces- 
sary fruit of that prudence which it inspires. 

What a glory is this for the royal sage their author!— 
for him, whose penetrating sagacity detected every wind- 
ing labyrinth of the heart of man, — who, from the height 
of his throne, cast his glance downward into the dtfFu- 
sive mass of society that lay beneath him, discrimina. 
ting all the joys, and wearinesses, and pain, of human 
existence,— and who, as an antidote to its sorrows, and 
an enlivener to its pleasures, presented us with this in- 
estimable gift, the fruit of his meditations and experi- 
ence ! His personal glory, that of his wealth and his 
conquests, have disappeared ; but the fame of the man 
“ who filled the world with proverb*,” is fresh in every 
land. How much higher a glory is this than that of 
the multitude of vulgar kings and oppressors I The 
memorials of Assyrian monarchs, their towers, their 
walls, gardens, and sepulchres, are extinguished, mould- 


ered down into the very soil that supported them, ha- 
ving left not a trace ; — the monuments of Egyptian ty- 
ranny exist only as immense encumbrances on the earth, 
testifying to future ages their enormous inutility, and 
recalling (if they ever recall) the names of their found- 
ers only to be execrated as the debasere of the human 
race to the rank of beasts of burden But the name of 
Solomon shall be ever uttered with admiration and bless- 
ing, as that of ope who not only ennobled humanity 
by liis splendid personal example, but still continues, 
by the influence of his heavenly wisdom, to refine, and 
elevate, and render happy, our nature v— a name iso- 
perishable throughout earth and her islands, so long so 
wisdom is u the principal thing!” 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY* 

No. III. 

We mentioned in our last paper, that the Moderator 
of the Assembly has, for more than fifty yean, generally 
been chosen from that party in the Scottish Church 
known by the name of the Moderate Party. It will be 
right to state what may probably be the causes of its 
almost exclusive possession of the Moderatorship. The 
truth is, that, if not the most talented, at least the 
wealthiest, ministers of the kirk attach themselves to 
the Moderate party ; we do not mean those who may 
have private fortunes, for such ministers are doubtless 
to be found likewise among the Evangelicals, but those 
who are in possession of the best benefices. Now, situ- 
ated as the kirk is, — its ministers, neither as a church, 
nor as individuals, remarkably rich, — nay, the church, 
as a church , and three-fourths of its ministers, the very 
reverse, — it it of the utmost consequence to elect an in- 
fluential minister to the Moderatorship. By many 
members of the Assembly, the office, whjch is one of 
great dignity, would bedeclined, as it is attended with very 
considerable expense, which a country minister, with a 
benefice of from £150 to £250, and with a large faa ily 
to provide for, could not afford. The Scottish clergy 
are all too poorly paid for the duties they perform, and 
are in general very unable to encounter extraneous ex- 
penses for the sake of a short-lived honour. All that 
the Moderator receives to enable him to support his 
rank, is £100 from the funds of the church, which is 
nothing at all in comparison with his necessary expend- 
iture during the sitring of the Assembly. If be bean 
Edinburgh minister (for the Assembly always meets in 
the metropolis) it is another thing, os he has his own 
bouse, in which he can entertain his brethren ; but if 
not— and it is very rare that be is— besides his other ex- 
penses, which are by no means trifling, he must live in 
an hotel ; he must pay servants, &c. ; he must give a pub- 
lic breakfast every morning to the fifteen Synods of the 
Scottish church in rotation ; and in short, the £100 
from the funds of the church will be found not to clear 
him one-half, if he supports his station with respecta- 
bility, as the highest ecclesiastical functionary in the 
church. This circumstance alone, therefore, would be 
a strong inducement to elect the Moderator from that 
partv, the ministers of which are generally better ben e- 
ficed than those of the Evangelical party. 

It is probably for this reason, together with another 
we shall mention immediately, that there is seldom a 
canvass for the Moderator's Chair. The members of 
the court do not seem to trouble themselves modi about 
it i they know that there must be a Moderator, but they 
allow riie leading members to manage the matter in 
their own way. Several great men have sat in the Mo- 
derator’s Chair, and, generally speaking, the court has 
always shown due discrimination, and a just homage to 
piety and learning. There is one instance, however, to 
the contrary, which the Church of Scotland ought un- 
ceasingly to regret, and which, we doubt not, many of 
its ministem do regret, as a most unpardonable neglect 
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of a gnat mao, equally distinguished far hi* virtaes as 
be was for his high birth, whose name will not soon be 
forgotten in Scotland, and to whose excellences bis ve- 
nerable friend, himself now also departed, and equally 
distinguished for his virtues and his high birth, has 
paid a noble tribute. We allude to Dr John Erakine, 
whose life has been so ably written by the late Sir Henry 
M oncriefL Dr Erakine was brought from a country 
pariah to the Grey friars Church in Edinburgh, was of 
ample fortune, and connected with some of the best fa- 
milies in Scotland. He was a man of piety and learn- 
ing, an admirable preacher, and a sound theologian ; 
he was tbs correspondent of Warburton, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, the colleague of Dr Robertson, and the leader of 
the Evangelical party. Yet this great man was refused 
the only honour which the Kirk of Scotland can confer 
on its members, — that of being Moderator in the Gene- 
ral Assembly. There is an anecdote told by the late 
venerable Sir H. Moncrieff, in his Life of Dr Kiskine, 
which is not unworthy of being here mentioned. Dr 
Erakine was once proposed as Moderator, and, ftrange to 
say, the votes on both sides of the house were equal. Dr 
Robertson had the casting vote, and he gave it against 
Dr Erakine, bis reason being, that bia vote bad been 
pre-engaged, A certain # minister, a member of the 
court, (we forget his name| as we have not Sir Henry** 
work beside us,) on being aaked by one of his brethren, 
when be came out of the court, if Dr E. was elected, 
shrugged up his shoulders, and replied, “ Not this man. 
but Barabbas .’* 

But there is another cause which materially influences 
the election of a Moderator. The Moderates have 
been hitherto the leaders in the Assembly, and decided- 
ly exceed the Evangelicals in number ; moreover, they 
are well supported by the ruling elders, on the votes of 
three-fourths of whom they can always count, ^.t what 
time the Moderates obtained the mastery, it is needless 
to enquire ; suffice it to say, that the influence of Prin- 
cipal Robertson gave that party dignity and consistency ; 
and ever since his time, tbough the party was powerful 
in the Assembly many years before, they have retained 
their ascendency. These two parties are, of course, vio- 
lently opposed to each other — they are like the Tories 
and Whigs in the House of Commons — the Ultras and 
the Liberals : nay, on some subjects, the Evangelicals 
approximate to the Radicals or Cobbettitcs, — root-and- 
branc . -men, — and, if they may be credited, the General 
Assembly has as much need of reformation as the House 
of Commons. 

It is said, however, that the Evangelical party is on 
the increase in the Assembly, and that its adherents will 
speedily be the majority, and will materially alter the 
decisions of the court. Of this we have our doubts, 
for, notwithstanding the undeniable increase of the 
Evangelicals in the church, we greatly fear that they will 
never be able to keep their ground in the Assembly. 
We shall afterwards state the reasons which induce us 
thus to speak ; meanwhile we may observe, that on the 
vigour of the proceedings of the Assembly at their an- 
nual convocation, a good deal depends. The Kirk is 
surrounded by numerous opponents. The Scottish Epis- 
copal church is now rising with prosperity fro m her 
feebleness during the last century ; the different sects of 
the Seceden are becoming every day more numerous ; 
there are hosts of minor sectaries, such as Independents, 
Methodists, Baptists, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, Glass- 
ies, Ac. who did not exist in Scotland a century ago, 
and who are now actua t ed, especially the Methodists, by 
the keenest spirit of prose ly tiara. 

LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. X. 

I ha vs been making a regular tour a mo ng the new- 
est eights of the Metropolis, inspecting every one that 


came in my way without regard to the standard of uti- 
lity or the fitness of things. Among the fairest and 
most curious of the pencilled tribe is the British Dio- 
rama, painted by Roberta and Stanfield, and designed 
to show the various effects of light and shade. The 
mechanism by which the pictures are brought before the 
eye is very ingenious, and the general effect wonderful. 
There is an astonishing appearance of reality about 
every scene. Through the windows of a Gothic pile, in 
which the aspect of the L.ig dreary aisles almost chill 
the spectator, streams in the actual Bunshine, and, after 
shining upon pavement and pillar, disappears as if in- 
tercepted by the dusk wing of a thunder-cloud.. One of 
the pictures represents the entrance to the village of 
Vircx, in Italy. The painting is good, and the subject, 
to me at least, captivating. The little village is girth- 
ed in by mountains, and, in looking upon it, 1 felt as if 
I had been the discoverer of a retreat yet uqvisited by 
sin or sorrow. In the disposition of light, the peculiar 
witchery of the Diorama is manifested ; — the freshness 
of morning, the warm flush of mid-day, and the impe- 
rial purple of the best tints of evening, alternately im- 
part novelty and truth to a scene in perfect harmony 
with the cherished fantasies of a romantic spirit. A 
view of the Temple of Apollinopolis in Egypt exhibits 
tbeaffect of the fierce African sun upon a gigantic mo- 
nument of the stupendous industry of the slaves of the 
chissel. The gldom of midnight is well imitated in a 
picture of the City of York, which ia injured, how- 
ever, by an attempt to mimic the firing of the Min- 
ster — a lure for the herd, one of whom completely 
overturned my enjoyment of the Diorama. The person 
of whom 1 speak was a well-dressed caitiffi about the 
age at which thrifty citizens grow rich. The man, I 
have no doubt, was worth a plum. He had the visible 
characteristic! of an adept in securities, home and fo- 
reign, and was accompanied by an unlovely feipale, 
gorgeously decorated They placed themselves near 
| roe* wffikt the Egyptian temple displayed its massive 
symmetry in the immediate presence of w the gpd of 
gladness.*' I was wandering at that moment within 
sight of the everlasting pyramids. Suddenly the smooth- 
apparelled caitiff addressed the unlovely female s u Hal** 
said he, gaping at the picture, “ there's the York Min- 
ster, I calculate." More rapidly than the genius of the 
lamp ever transported Aladdin* did the villainous ob- 
servation of thi* execrable cockney hurry me from the 
sublimities of Egypt to the abominations of Cheapside. 

I have seldom spent an bout more satisfactory than 
in inspecting the collection of portraits for Lodge's 
great work, in the rooms of Messrs Harding and Le- 
pard. They are copies merely, but they are copies of 
authentic likenesses, by the best masters of English por- 
traiture, and they have been executed so as to abate no 
jot of the resemblance. The collection contains about 
two hundred portraits of distinguished characters, whose 
names emblazon the page of British history during the 
most interesting epochs between the reign of Henry the 
Seventh and of George the Third. Of the illustrious ar- 
ray, qom so fixed my attention as Graham of Claver- 
house. The expression of the face is searching, and the 
nether Up is curled as in scorn, but there is nothing 
petty in his proud glance ; — one feels as in the presence 
of a man elevated by a sense of inborn nobleness, and 
the impression is confirmed by the shade of lofty me- 
lancholy, which gives a touching grace to the patrician 
features of “ bonny Dundee." Sir Walter Scott has 
depicted him well, if this be a correct resemblance. 

I entertain a profound veneration for Italian genius, | 
.and it is, therefore, with reluctance that I express an 
unfavourable opinion of Signor Capello and his learned | 
cats. The caw are certainly very comely and docile 
little quadrupeds, and betake themselves to their allot- 
ted tasks with the most becoming alacrity ; but, in my 
simple judgment, their dexterity is noteworthy of com- 
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parison with the tricks of any Savoyard’® monkey, or the 
feats of the many sagacious pigs educated at home. I 
must admit, however, that the learned cats display con. 
siderable tact at knife-grinding. The owl at Waterloo 
bridge, honourably mentioned in the Library of Enter, 
taining Knowledge, is, I grieve to hear, removed from 
the scene of his useful labours. I entertained a high 
respect for the departed, partly on account of his personal 
merits, and partly from his wonderful resemblance to 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. 

In a room in St James* street, there is at present a 
living phenomenon, who decoyed a matter of four shil- 
lings from my unwilling pocket. This prodigy of pro- 
digies is announced as a female with a beard eight inches 
long, large whiskers and mustachios, aged 26, and a 
native of Piedmont. I was the sole visitor in the exhi- 
bition room, in a corner of which a monstrous dwarfish 
figure, in a costume of hateful yellow, beckoned me to 
approach a couch upon which it was perched. I ad- 
vanced, not without some nervousness, when the odious 
wretch began to display its attractions, and to expatiate 
upon them in a vile mountain patois. It doffed ks 
chapeau , and unrolled a long tuft of shining coal-black 
hair, pointed to its hirsute arms, and horrid grizzly 
beard, and perked forward its saffron-coloured chin, that 
I might convince myself tangibly that there was no 
deception. During these operations^the creature never 
ceased gibbering its patois. Looking upon its enormous 
head, which, with the exception of the Tartar lock, was 
completely bald, and marking the unnatural play of its 
extravagant mouth, I began to reflect that I, a solitary 
Christian, might have been wiled by some diabolical 
agency into a colloquy with one of the infernal imps ; so, 
without fingering the patriarchal ornaments of the living 
phenomenon, I bolted from the place, and never breath- 
ed freely until I reached the Horse Guards. 

A Air Thomas Motley has invented a new kind of 
wrought-iron arch suspension-bridge, of which an inge- 
nious model is now exhibited in the Strand. It presents 
the appearance of a bow and string. A line run# along 
the top of the bow, parallel to the string, which id* h 
connected with the string by vertical lines. The string 
of the bow represents the foot and carriage-way, and 
on the parellel line is raised a floor, with an arcade of 
shops, which is the great novel feature of the design. 
A bridge of this kind over the Thames, from Charing- 
cross to King’s Arms stairs, is in contemplation. Tne 
plan seems peculiarly suited to the erection of ornament- 
al bridges. Another curious piece of mechanism is 
exhibited by Air Young, who was sometime back a 
state prisoner in Portugal. It is a model of the prison 
of the Inquisition at Coimbra, and presents an appal- 
ling picture of the devilish ingenuity exercised by priest- 
craft and fanaticism for the affliction of mankind. 

Alatthews and Yates have conjointly commenced a 
spring 4< At Home” in the Adelphi. The chief perform- 
ance is from the pun repository of Air Thomas Hood. 
It made the folk laugh immoderately, which was the 
principal object. Alatthews gave another story in the 
character of the old Scotch lady, but I thought it a 
failure. The best of his new anecdotes is a real adVett- 
ture — the stage-coach near Carlisle, on his last journey 
from Glasgow to London. He hits off the peculiarities 
of a Yorkshire farmer, a Glasgow merchant, and a Nor- 
thumbrian coachman, admirably. He also imitates Air 
Brougham very felicitously. 

On Monday night. Miss Smithson reappeared before 
an English audience at Covent-Garden Theatre, after a 
long absence upon the Continent. The house was re- 
spectably filled, considering the lateness of the season, 
and much anxiety was evinced to ascertain whether or 
not the returning wanderer, by displaying new claims 
upon public approbation, would justify the unmeasured 
eulogy of the arbiters of dramatic taste in the lively ca- 
pital of France. When she made her entry upon the 


boards, she was greeted with acclamations loud and 
reiterated. 

Miss Smithson’s figure has gained something in rotmd- 
ness by her foreign sojourn. Her action is more elegant, 
and her carriage more easy, than it was previously. | 
With the graces of the French school, she has also ac- 
quired some of its defects. Her eye, which is brilliant, 
and frequently very effectively employed, occasionally 
plays truant with the business of the scene ; and the [ 
peculiar turn of expression which pervades her counte- ; 
nance in the enunciation of animated passages would 
lead me to believe, if I did not know to the contrary, 
that she was a daughter of GauL Miss Smithson’s 
features are regular and pleasing. If I might touch 
upon so delicate a theme, I would insinuate a doubt 
that the organ of eloquence was out of proportion large; ' 
perhaps to the latitude of a rosebud ere it enters on its 
teens. Her voice is mellow and of ample volume, and 
her articulation measured to monotony. 

Jane Shore was the part selected for her reappear- 
ance. The drama is a closet production — poetical, but 
un impassioned, and an unsatisfactory touchstone of 
theatrical ability. Surveying at one glance the picture 
of the penitent minion of royalty presented by Aiiss 
Smithson, the effect was chill, and, as a skilful specimen 
of art, there was a general want of completeness. She 
made, however, some excellent points, such as where 
she rejects the addresses of Lord Hastings, and where, 
in the presence of Glo’ster, she advocates the rights of 
King Edward’s offspring. Her last scene was managed 
with much judgment ; and she deserves high praise for 
having throughout, in the face of strong temptations 
given by the author, and sanctioned by professional pre- 
cedent, preserved herself almost from an approach to 
whining or extravagance. During the progress of the 
piece, and at its conclusion and announcement for repe- 
tition, the audience marked their sense of her deserts by i 
thundets of applause. I heard some persons in the box 
1 occupied say, that they preferred her style of acting to 
that of Aiiss O’Neil — and they compared her directly 
with Mrs Siddons. For my part, although I consider 
her superior to her London compeers, 1 feel incompetent 
to pronounce a decided opinion, until 1 see her abilities 
displayed in a character more in accordance with nature I 
than Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

The Friendship’s Offering for 1830 will be larger and 
more compact in its dimensions than its predecessor*. 

1 have seen some of the embellishments, which a it 

beautiful specimens of art. One of them a group 

listening to a rural politician, dealing forth the contents 
of a newspaper — is by Wilkie, and has the best charac- 
teristics of his quaint and graphic pencil. j 

THE DRAMA. 

The Benefits are now pouring in upon ns, and the 
monotony of the play-bills is over. Not more prmnkt 
with flowers are the meadows of summer, than those 
small quartos, of one page each, now are with brilliant 
and alluring promises. We know of no species of li- 
terature more varied or more delightful. Fashionable 
novels “ of the De Vere class,” personal narrative*, 
auto-biographies, sentimental poems, cookery books, — 
all have become “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.’* 
But look at the benefit play-bills ! 

“ Ever varied, ever new, I 

How does the prospect charm the view !** 

All that is interesting in the dramatic lore of the eoaa- 
try swims before the eye ; and sterner than the mmr- ' 
pesia cautis must that nature be who can cast a cold asd j 
repulsive glance on the tempting and insinuating docu- 
ments put forth by those who “ beg to infonn their friends 
and the public” that something is going to happen on a 
particular evening, which was never suipasnd by aay 
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thing that ever happened before. “ Albeit unused to 
the melting mood,” we confess we have a weakness to- 
wards benefit play-bills ; — we “ own the soft impeach- 
ment. 9 * We have caught ourselves actually stopping be- 
fore shop-windows to read them. They are an admi- 
rable recreation for a lighter hour. Who prints the 
Edinburgh play-bills? Is it not Mr John Stark? 
Tftey are admirably executed ; and we would rather be 
the printers of these Fugitive Pieces, than of the Edin- 
burgh Review or the Waverley Novels. There is much 
genina in die Saxon capitals, — great talent in the 
Bourgeois,— and infinite variety of conception in the 
Brevier. But let us descend from the species to the in- 
dividuals. 

Four benefits have already taken place this season, — 
that of Mrs Henry Siddons, of Miss Noel, of Mr 
Thorne, and of the Manager. The last was on Tues- 
day ; and, as Henry Cockbum says, was a bona fide 
bumper. Murray was called for when the curtain fell, 
and, in returning thanks for the patronage of the even- 
ing, he said, with truth,— u I stand before you, after 
twenty years passed in your service, with the pleasing 
conviction, that so far from having retrograded in your 
good opinion, every succeeding year has but added to 
the kindness with which you honour me. 1 * Let it be 
even so, for the Manager's deserts are great ; but let 
him beware of slumbering on his post. He is going to 
take a trip to London and Paris during the approaching 
vacation, and we trust he will pick up something good 
on his travels, to recreate us with next season. We 
have had scarcely enough of stars this winter, or of spi- 
rited and striking novelties. We have had plenty of 
small things, but we should have had something more 
brilliant and decided. 

Turning from the benefits which are passed, to those 
which are yet to come, the first which arrests our atten- 
tion is that of Mr Jones, which takes place this even- 
ing. The “ Clandestine Marriage,” “ The Critic,” 
and “ Paul and Virginia,** are the contents of the bill, 

a sterling and judicious selection. But the pleasure 

we would otherways have in speaking of Mr Jones and 
his benefit is dashed with a shade of melancholy, when 
we know that he is about to retire from the stage into 
private life; and that it is to be bis fa*/; — 

" The last ! the last ! the last ! 

O ! by that little word 

How many thoughts are stirr'd,— 

Companions of the past !” 

Jones has all his life devoted himself to comedy, but 
there is little that is comic in the consideration that we 
are about to lose a gay and pleasant performer, who 
walked hand in hand with mirth, and the very sound of 
whose voice was synonymous with enjoymenr. A crowd 
of recollections come rushing on the heart, and we never 
suspected that the man was half so dear to us before. 
It is a solemn thing, the retiring from the stage of a po- 
pular actor. It is to all of us the visible pointing of 
the hand of time at an hour nearer the ninth hour it 
is like the tolling of a bell at midnight, startling the 
dull ear with the knowledge that a day is gone which 
can never be recalled. As to the more selfish question 
of how Jones's place is to be supplied, we shall not enter 
upon it at present. But when again shall we see upon 
our stage an outward man of such Parisian perfection, 

when shall we again behold coats cut with a cut like 

unto his,— inexpressibles with so inexpressible an air of 
grace, — waistcoats which tailors went by hundreds to 
the gallery to see, — neckcloths tied d fa neead Gordien 
in a style that made every puppy in the boxes turn pale 

with~envy, hats or chapeaus a bras, which must have 

been produced by the maker in a moment of rarely-oc- 
curring inspiration, — silk handkerchiefs at which mil- 
liners looked and died, — boots that out-Duficaned Dun- 
can, stockings worth' their weight in gold,— shirts, 


ruffled or unruffled, plaited or plain, which it would 
have been something to have worn but once during a 
long life, on one*s wedding-day, — when shall we see all 
these again ? They were worth a thousand homilies ;** 
and are they to pass away into the dreary obscurity of 
private life ! For yet a little time we are to have Jones 
among us; let us make much of him. It would be 
folly to request our readers to go to his benefit, for there 
will be no room. 

On Monday, Mackay prefers his annual claim, and 
surely he will “ have that claim allowed.** What ! our 
Bailie , our Dominie, our John Howison, “ deserted in 
his utmost need !*’ We know 44 auld Scotland** better. 
She will support her friends to the last, and cheerfully 
will she pay five shillings out of her breeches pocket (is 
it a bull ?)on the benefit night of Mackay,— of her own 
Mackay,— of Sir Walter Scott’s Mackay ! — On Tuesday, 
Mrs Eyre, and on Wednesday, Miss Tunstall, appeal to 
us. May they both prosper ! We have three heads ; 
but we bark with only two of them, and they aie sleep- 
ing at this moment We say gentle things with the 

third At this present writing, Denham’s benefit has 

not been announced ; but we understand be is to make 
a bold and spirited attempt on that occasion. He is to 
play Viryinius , and Sir Archy Maesarcasm in “ Love 
h la Mode.” This would draw a house, even though 
Denham’s merits did not at any rate well deserve the 
compliment. 

Cerberus. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE INDIAN WIDOW. 

By Mrs Grant of Laggan* - 

ThV looks speak compassion, thy language a friend. 

Yet think not, kind stranger, my purpose to bend; 
Nouraddin’s blest spirit awaits me the while, 

A hovers around his pale corpse on the pile. 

He whispers— he calls me— he passes like wind,— 

Oh why should I linger in anguish behind? 

Through this desolate earth should I wander alone, 
When my light was all quench'd with Nouraddin's last 
groan? 

Beloved and endear’d, in his shadow I dwelt 
In his tender protection no sorrow I felt ; 

As our souls were united, our pleasures the same. 

So our ashes shall mingle and hallow the flame. 

Like a vine without prop shall I sink on the ground, 
And low in the dust spread my tendrils around ? 

While the beasts of the forest shall trample with scorn 
The plant thus neglected, despised, and forlorn ! 

You tell me my children forsaken will pine, — 

(What a wound to a bosom so tender as mine !) 

That their.innocent cries shall ascend in the air, 

And drown, with their clamour, my last dying prayer. 

Oh still, my loved babes, ye ding dose to my heart ; 
But, alas ! with your father I never can part ; 

Yet Bramah, in pity, my truth to reward. 

Unseal, will permit me my children to guard. 

Adieu, gentle stranger ! Oh linger not here; 

Nor force me my triumph to stain with a tear ; 

The flames as they kindle I view with a smile— 

I How blest when our ashes shall mix on j<m pile ! 
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THE IRISH DEATH CHANT. 

By John Malcolm. 

Tn evening ton, o’er the waters wearing, 

Shed parting smiles from his sinking sphere^ 

Where, wending down the green vales of Erin, 

Slow moved the mourners around the bier j— 

From each bereaved and forsaken weeper 
Came floating far on the west wind’s sigh, 

The wail that rose o'er tbe fair young sleeper, 

In doleful chorus— u Why did ye die ! 

u Why didst thou fall in thine early blossom 
Of womanhood in the sweet May-day ?— 

Had love waxed cold in one trusted bosom, 

Or Hope's bright fairy dreams fled away ?— 

Ah no— thy youth had no grief invaded— 

No cloud had frown'd e’er thy morning sky— 

No vernal bloom from thy spirit Aided, 

Nor friendship perished— why did ye die ! 

“ With feelings pure and unsered by sorrow. 

Thy heart's young mate by thy gentle side. 

In thee the dawn of the coming morrow 
Had seen a young and a happy bride ; — 

But death's cold shadow hath darken'd o'er the* 

When day's were bright and when hopes were high ; 
And be who loved, can but now deplore thee, 

And swell thy death-chant — why did ye die ! 

“ Oh, still as twilight’s soft star is burning. 

When we at eve from our toil repair, 

(With weary steps to our home returning) 

We’ll miss thy voice of glad welcome there ; J 
But oft in dreams its lost music falling 
Upon our slumber shall seem to sigh, * 

Till* morn shall break the sweet spell — recalling 
Our hearts to sorrow— why did ye die !" 

THE BIRTH OP A POET. 

By John Neale, Author of 44 Brother Jonathan , n and a 
series of Articles on “ American Writers," m Black - 
wood's Magazine .* 


'Twas the head of a poet ! He grew 
As the sweet strange flowers of the wildernem grew, 
In the dropping of nature's dew— 

U aheeded — alone— 

Till his heart bad blown 

As the sweet strange flowers of the wilderness blow; 
Till every thought wore a changeable stain. 

Like flower leaves wet in tbe sunset rain. 

A proud and a passionate boy was he, 

Like all the children of poetry ; 

With a haughty look, and a haughty tread. 

And a something awful about his head y 
With wonderful eyes, 

Full of woe and surprise, 
like the eyes of them that can see tbs dead l 

Looking about, 

For a moment or two he stood. 

On the shore of the mighty wood. 

Then ventured out— 

With a bounding step and a joyful about ! 

The brave sky bending o'er him 1 
The broad sea all before him ! 

STANZAS. 

By William Kennedy, Author of “ Fitful Fancies,” 
“ My Early Days,” <£c. 

O think it not strange that my soul is shaken 
By every note of thy simple song ; 

These tones like a summoning spell awaken 
The shades of leelings that slumber’d long : 

There's a hawthorn tree near a low-roofd dwelling, 

A meadow green and a river dear, 

A bird that its summer-eve tale is telling. 

And a form unfurgotten, — they all are hern. { 

They are here, with dark recollections laden. 

From a silvan scene o'er the weary sea ; 

They speak of the time when I left that maiden 
By the spreading boughs of the hawthorn tna 
We parted in wrath to her low-roof 'd dwelling 
She turn'd with a step which betray'd her pain ; 


On a blue summer night, 

While the stars were asleep, 

Likegems of the deep. 

In their own drowsy light ; 

W bile the newly-mown hay 
On the green earth lay, 

And all that came near it went scented away,— 
From a lone woody place. 

There look'd forth a face. 

With large blue eye* 

Like tbe wet, warm skies,— 

Brimful of water and light; 

A profusion of hair 
Flashing out on the air. 

And a fo r ehead alarmingly bright ! 

* We doubt whether sufficient justice has hitherto been done In 
this country to the talents of the author of •« Brother Jonathan” 
His book is full of rigour and originality, making you feel at 
every page that you have to do with one who thinks freely, boldly, 
and efficaciously. It contains descriptions of sceaery, and illus- 
trations of the natural passions of the human heart and soul, wor- 
thy of that prodigious continent, whose hills are mountains, and 
whose mountains are imroeaauraWe, — whose streams are rivers, 
and whose rivers are seas— whose woods are forests, and whose 
forests are eternal. The verses we have now the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our readers, do credit even to the novdlist— Bi. Lit. 
Jour. * 


She knew net the love that was fast dispelling 
The gloom of his pride who was hers in vain. 

We met no more ;— and her faith was plighted 
To one who could not her value know ; 

The cune which still dings to affections blighted 
Tinctured her life-cup with deepest woe. 

And these are the thoughts that thy tones awaken 
Tbe shades of feelings which slumber'd long ; 
Then think it not strange that my soul is ahakrn 
By every note of thy simple tong. 

THE ELF KING. A BALLAD. 

By E. B. 

Thk Elf King sat in the greenwood tree, 

And he was as merry as king could be ; 

For well had he quaffed the fairy win* 

That flings over all things a hue divine 

The birds made music, — the leaves gave shade,—] 

And echoes with many a streamlet played, 

Aud “ Ho !" cried the elf in the greenwood tee*— 
“ Where la the mortal aa happy aa we?" 

Then Puck, who loves a prank fell well, 
Oui-sprang he of an aooam shell j 
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We here Men a uurp of the Basin of the Frith of Forth, inclu- 
ding the Lothian*, Fife, and Kinross, with parts of the adjoining 
shim, just published by Messrs Anderson and Hunter. It is 
beautifully engraved in Charles Thomson's best style, and is ex- 
ceedingly minute and complete. We recommend it to the espe- 
cial attention of tourists, and all persons interested in this dis- 
trict of the pountry. 

Mr William Ellis, Missionary to the Society and Sandwich Is- 
lands, and author of the Tour of Hawaii, is preparing for publi- 
cation a work on the South Sea Islands, including descriptions, 
of their natural history and scenery,— remarks on the history, 
mythology, traditions, government, arts, manners, customs, and 
language of the inhabitants,— with an account of their recent 
moral and religious improvements. 

Kiivo’a College.— A letter from the secretary of King’s Col- 
lege, to Mr Hughes Hughes, of the Isle of Wight, in reference to 
his withdrawal from the support of the undertaking, has been 
published, together with that gentleman’s reply. Mr Coleridge 
assures Mr Hughes, that the system of government and educa- 
tion in the college will be strictly Protestant; and informs him, 
that the Charter solicited from the crown contains a clause by 
which all the official governors, as well as the members of the 
council, and all the professors, with the exception of those for 
the Oriental and modem languages, must for ever be members 
of the united church. Mr Hughes views any such provision as 
impracticable, after the late change in the constitution. By the 
fundamental rule of the college, of the nine governors, five are to 
hold civil offices, and four of these (the lord chancellor only being 
excepted) may now be Papists. Under these circumstances, he 
considers it impossible to establish permanently any Protestant 
institution in connexion with the state, and therefore persists in 
withdrawing from the undertaking. 

The Librarian to the Barberini palace has lately discovered a 
copy of Dante, noted throughout in the handwriting of Tasso. 
The notes are very learned and critical, and show with what at- 
tention the author of the Qerusalemme Uberata studied the Di- 
vine Commedia. 

Mr W. G. Meredith of Braaennose College, Oxford, is about to 
publish Memoirs of Bernadotte, King of Sweden and Norway. 
The influence of Russia in the Baltic will form a leading topic in 
the volume. 

A new Annual, to be called The Offering, edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, A.M. is announced for 1830. 

The Rev. J. Grant of Kentish Town is preparing te publica- 
tion an Easay on the Coins of Scripture, aa internal evidancea of 
the truth of Christianity. 1 

Mr Planchd, who has devoted so much attention to theatrical 
costume, has announced a Series of Designs for the Costumes 
in Richard III., which will contain fuU-lcngth delineations from 
the best contemporary authorities. 

The Village Nightingale and other Tales, by Elisabeth Frances 
Dagley, author of Fairy Favours, Ac., is nearly ready Cor publi- 
cation. 

Thomson's “ Seasons” have lately been translated into Italian 
proae, and published at Florence. They have been already trans- 
lated several times into Italian verse, but not successfully. 

An Italian P ro fe s s or has lost his chair at Pisa, for devoting two 
volumes of a work upon Comparative Anatomy to Gall's System 
of Phrenology, to which it appears the poor man had become a 
convert. 

The Parisian Periodical Press.— Twenty-eight periodical 
papers are published daily in Paris ;— eleven of these are news- 
papers, — six contain only advertisements,— and eleven are lite- 
rary and scientific. Of the eleven newspapers, upwards of sixty 
thousand copies are printed. Besides these, there are thirty-two 
periodical papers, which appear at different periods,— from twioe 
•-week to once a-month. 

Mr Knowles.- This gentleman is now delivering his lectures 
on Dramatic Literature, in Belfast, his native town. They are 
numerously attended, and seem to give the greatest satisfaction. 
In the Belfast Guardian, a spiritedly conducted paper, they are 
thus spoken of:—** The Lectures of this gentleman continue to 
be very interesting. On Saturday, his critical illustrations of the 
text of Shakspeare, delivered in familiar but impremive terms, 
were listened to with breathless attention. Having been request- 
ed to give some recitations from his excellent play of William 
TeU, he went through a part of two remarkable scenes in that 
drama in such a manner as to electrify his audience, who signified 
their approbation by a general buret of applause.”— We hope Mr 
Knowles will visit Edinburgh soon. 

The real meaning or Woaoa^-Instead of, “ Do let me tend 
you some more of this mock turtle ?"— ** Another patty ?"— ■* Sir, 
tome of this trifle " 1 must insist on your trying this nice 


lon the language of hospitality should rather run this s— ** Shall 
I send you a fit of the cholic, sir Pray let me have the plea- 
sure of giving you a pain in your stomach.” — '* Sir, let me help 
you to a little gentle bilious headach.”— ** Ma'am, you catmint j 
surely refuse a touch of inflammation In your bowels K j 

Theatrical Gossip. — As somebody or other used to say—** Pro- 
vidence is very kind to Drury Lane.” A new spec'ade, b or rowed j 
from the Italian opera, called ** Masaniello, or the Dumb Girl of { 
Portiri,” is drawing great crowds to that house. It is very mag- < 
nificently got up, and has Introduced Mile. Alexandrine, a cele- 
brated Dunseuse from Paris, to the London boards. — Sontag has 
re-appeared at the Opera; but, though she may be the fashion for 
a little while longer, she will never again fairs f ureter. — Our old 
friends, Fanny Ayton, Toni, De Angeli and his wife Casteth, who 
were here some time ago with De Begnis, are to sing this amaoa . 
at Vauxhall. — Kean and his son have been per fo rming in Dub- 
lin. Madame Caradori has left Dublin for Belfast, where she 
is to sing for two nights in the theatre there, which is under the 
management of Mr Seymour from Glasgow. She is to lie yn orewi . 
ed by T. P. Cooke. Seymour appears to be very popular in Bel- 
fast.— Wallack is expected shortly in London, after a suceesefal 
visit to America ; it is said that he will assume the management at 
Drury Lane on hia return.—** We have heard it confidently 
stated,” says a Brighton paper. ** that Madame Vestris is married 
to a Captain Phillips, we believe of the Guards.”— “ The Gowrie 
Conspiracy,” mentioned in our last, was performed on Tuesday 
at the Caledonian Theatre with great success. Another new piece, 
by the same author, is to be produced next Wednesday at Mr 
Alexander’s benefit It will be called *• The Highland Widow,” I 
and is founded on Sir Walter Scott’s story in the C h r oni cles of 
the Canongate* Mr Reed Fitzgerald gave an entertainment is 
the Hopeton Rooms, on Wednesday la T t, in the style of Matthews, 
which was cleverly executed and respectably attended. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

May 9 — May 15. 

Tubs. Theatre re-opened : The Red Rover, Sf Nelson. 

Wed. Gay Mannering , Sf The Pitot. 

Thurs. The Red Rover , The Purse , $ Monsieur Toman. 

Fri. The Beaujr Stratagem, $ Simpson and Co. 


TO OUR READERS. I 

We cannot help looking with some pride on oar p romt 
Number. We venture to say, that so varied a display of lite- 
rary talent has seldom or never been presented to the 
in the same space. It is also necessary for ua to add, Clwt 
we have found it quite impossible to give a place in the pre- 
sent Number, notwithstanding its enlarged siae, to all the Com- 
munications with which our eminent literary friends have fe- f 
voured us. We hope, however, to be able to overtake a cansida'- j 
able portion of the articles omitted to-day next Saturday. The 
Autographs of celebrated persons will also be delivered with 
Satuiday's Journal, illustrated by a popular paper on the con- I 
nexion between character and handwriting. The same Number ! 
will likewise contain (if space admits) communications from The 
Ettrick Shepherd— the Authors of the ** Odd Volume.” 

** Tales and Legends,” Ac.— Da Gillespie— Robert 
Chambers— the Author of ** Talks or a Pilgrim*— D a 
Memes, Ac. Ac. In next No. also will appear Letters rmo* ' 
the West, No. I.— The Editor in his Slipfebs, Nil IL, Ac. J 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. j 

We have to request the indulgence of some of our Advertfah^ 
friends, whole favours are necessarily postponed till next week. 

We shall not pe able to notice the Monthly Magazine this t 
month. — " The Condemned Hussar” will not suit us.— We beg ' 
to assure ** A Wellwisher,” that the conduct of the persons to [ 

whom he alludes receives our unqualified contempt The Spa- | 

nish Translations are not overlooked ; it is our intention that one , 
or two of the more popular specimens shall appear soon. 

The verses with which we have been favoured foam ft mi wire ! 
shall have a place speedily. — ** Lotos's” French version of \ 
" Scots wba hme,” as soon as possible; we should be glad to taw j 
a call from him. — ** Two Sonnets to hia Taws, by a retired Do- i 
minie,” are, on the whole, good ; but they are either aaareedy se*- j 
tlmental, or scarcely humorous enough. j 
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AUTOGRAPHS. 

the connexion between character and 

HANDWRITING— ANECDOTES. 

We have to-day the pleasure of presenting our tead- 
tn with specimens of toe handwriting of forty-three of 
the most eminent characters of modern times. Their 
Autographs are collected into one page, which will form 
a h an d s o me frontispiece to the first volume of the Lr- 
Jo urnal, and whieh presents at one view a 
more interesting collection of signatures than, we be- 
Ifcve, was ever before given to the public. Though 
some of these signatures have been already engraved, we 
are enabled to state, that thirty. nine out of the forty, 
three nave been copied from manuscripts not before ae- 
cemlble to engravers.* Before, however, speaking of 
«*ch more particularly, we are desirous of making a few 
general observations on the subject of handwriting. 

The art of writing, which Is now considered so ne- 
| cessary an acquirement by all ranks and classes, and the 
want of which almost unfits one for the ordinary business 
orMfis, was regarded in days of old with a mysterious re- 
wrence, as a holy, and nearly unattainable bccomplish- 
J *t *■ slmost incredible, that Charlemagne, who 
reduced mote than the half of Europe to his sway, snd 
who called Into life the slumbering spirit of civilisation, 
by gmng to the conquered nations, laws, institutions, 
and literature, cultivated long and fruitlessly the art of 
writiiiE, in which, by the testimony of one who was at 
once bis secretary and son-in-law, he never attained 
higher proficiency than to be able to scratch his own 
name in huge sprawling characters. But it was im- 
possible that this state of things could long exist ; and 
a knowledge of writing has, in all subsequent ages, 
been regarded as lying at the threshhold of every sys- 
tern of liberal education. With the exception of the 

Germans, aU modern European nations, we do not 

know whether the modern Greeks be either a nation or 
European, — use the same written characters, making al- 
lowance here and there for some very unimportant devia- 
tions in a few of the minute details. As to the Ger- 
mans, though we cannot speak with certainty, we 
strongly suspect that their written character is derived 
from the same source as that of the rest of Europe ; and 
diis suspicion is confirmed by an examination of some 
Scottish manuscripts of the 17th century, (now in our 
possession,) one-half of the letters in which, are formed 
in the same way as those now used by the Germans. 
Other circumstances, corroborative of this belief, might 
be mentioned, but as we are not at present bent upon 
any display of our antiquarian lore, we content ourselves 
with Hating our impression. 

But whilst the same general form of letter prevails 
tmtigbout Europe, it is curious to observe how much 
the character of the people modifies that form, and af- 


* F * ** to* Indebted to David Bridges, 

jSfc nsc °* his very cuxSS 


fecta the national style of handwriting. An English, 
mao, a Frenchman, a German, or an Italian,” says at 
ingenious author, “ may be recognized as readily bt 
his haodwntiog, as by his features and complexion/' 
The Frenchman s is fell of little frivolous embellish, 
mentejthe Italiau’sjs graceful, delicate, and supple ; 
the German s is stiff; heavy, and pompous; and the 
Englishman s is a kind of compound of the three — 
simpler than the first, less tasteful than the second, and 
muehfreer than the third. Engravers, writing-masters, 
and others who have occasion to study the subject, are 
well aware, that fe so far as direct physical influence 
gMi, thae are tws circumstances which principally af- 
fect handwriting; and these are, let, the manner in 
whic h the p enman has been taught to move his k- nd 

and fingers, — from the wrist or from the elbow, or in 

an angular or circular motion ; and 2d, the manner in 
which be becomes habituated, to hold his pen, either 
with tile fore and middle finger both above the barrel, 
or with the farmer above, and the latter below. It is 
evide nt, bower*, that whilst these causes must, to a 
oertain extent, affect the handwriting of individuals, 
they can never account for those national peculiarities 
in the formation of written charaatere, to which we have 
just alluded, and which appear to bn* a remarkable re- 
ference to the moral and ki^llectnal peculiarities of the 
peopfe at large. This naturally lends us to enquire into 
the indirect causes which infineoae the handwriting, 
and which have produced not only a dMnct line of de- 
marcation in the style adopted by different nations, but, 
as p Israeli has remarked, have given to every individual 
a distinct son of writing, as Nature has given to each a 
peculiar countenance, voice, and manner. 

Writing is an attainment to be acquired only by 
means of the flexibility of the muscles ; and this being 
W foUow ’ * •*"***? consequence, 
that the different emotions which agitate the mind, in- 
fluencing, as they always do, the muscular action, will 
communicate themselves, through this medium, to the 
handwriting, which will thus represent, more or less, 
the mental idiosyncrasy of the individual. As a sign 
of character, handwriting has therefore this great argu- 
“f?. 1 ** frj 0 ", that, being a voluntary action, the 

will of him who holds the pen must possess a sway over 
it. In this it differs materially from phrenology, whose 
bumps are involuntary excrescences on the head ; but 
comes into doss analogy with the more rational system 
of Lavater; for, if it is likely that the voice, features, 
and gestures, should be affected by the passions, why 
should not the handwriting, which is just one little step 
removed from a pure mental operation, be also affected 
by them ? It is true that the science of physiognomy, 
by one or two ingenious men, has been carried to a fan- 
ofui and ridiculous extent; and any rules which may 
be supposed to govern ir, must be so continually met by 
exceptions, occasioned by a thousand different causes, 
that it must ever remain impossible to reduce it to a 
fixed and certain standard. The Mine remark, we sus- 
pect, applies with equal force to the subject of haod- 
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writing. But, nevertheless, this much we are Inclined 
to believe, that if handwriting be studied as a science, 
taking always along with us the conviction, that nu- 
merous exceptions will continually present themselves 
to baffle our ingenuity, many curious glimpses may be 
got into character, and discoveries made, upon much 
sounder data than either phrenology or palmistry can 
furnish. We do not go the length of supposing that 
the adept in this art would ever be able to ascertain, by 
its means, the minuter shades of character. We do not 
think that he could satisfy the banker, by directing his 
attention to the mere formation of the letters, that the 
name upon a bill was a good name ; or that he could 
convince the lover, by an examination of tbe delicate 
scrawl of his mistress, that the manner in which she 
crossed her T*s, or dotted her I*s, rendered it quite evi- 
dent that she would make a very unfitting spouse. We 
are not quite so chimerical as this. All that can ever 
be ascertained from handwriting, is some of the more 
apparent and strongly-marked traits of character. As 
tne voyager along a coast can discover from a consider- 
ble distance whether he is passing by a town, but can- 
not ascertain any of the minuter features of that town, — 
so the philographiet (if we may use the word) will be 
able to tell whether the temperament be sanguineous, 
melancholy, surly, phlegmatic, nervous, or choleric; 
but how these temperaments may be modified by cir- 
cumstances, he wilt be unable to say. The delicate 
and more evanescent emotions of the soul, betrayed 
by a mantling blush or downcast eyelid, can never be 
scratched on paper by the point of the pen ; but the 
more decided and more pervading character of the mind 
will communicate itself to the shape of the letters. Let 
us take an instance or two. 

How marked a difference there usually is between the | 
handwriting of females and of men ! Both are taught 
by the same masters, and according to the same rules ; 
but the leading feature of the one is feminine delicacy, 
and of the other masculine vigour. This rule holds so 
universally, that few are at a loss to discover the sex 
of a correspondent by the mere address on the back of 
a letter* There are, it is true, exceptions even here, 
but in this case exceptio Jlrmat regulam. We know a 
lady of a certain age, prodigiously blue, and a stern 
disputant on religious topics in particular, who, having 
occasion to consult one of our Edinburgh Divines con- 
cerning a dispute between the Presbytery and the Lady 
Directresses of a free school, of which she was one, un- 
fortunately used only the initial of her Christian name 
in the signature; and the consequence was, that the 
Rev. Gentleman, who was not personally acquainted 
with his correspondent, misled by tbe boldness of the 
handwriting, not to speak of the strength of the diction, 

returned an answer in due time, addressed to , 

Esquire ! But this, as we have already said, is a pe- 
culiar case. It is worth while noticing here, that the 
distinction between different female hands is much less 
marked than between different male hands. This ia 
another fact which confirms our hypothesis. Pope has 
said libellously, 

“ Most women have no character at all I” 

Had he said that there were fewer varieties in female 
character than in male, he would have been quite cor- 
rect. This arises from their peculiar education and ha- 
bits, which are much more monotonous than ours ; and 
this monotony has communicated itself in a remarkable 
degree to their handwriting. But to give still additional 
force to our argument, look at the handwriting of the 
same man when in diffluent states of mind. Is it not 
evident that these have had an influence over the mo- 
tions of bis fingers P If he write under the influence of 
strong indignation, for example, will his pen trace 
lightly what he Joels so forcibly ? If, on the contrary, 


lightly what he Joels so forcibly ? If, on the contrary, 
he is in a gay and careless mood, will there not be a 
flowery redundance in his style of writing, very unlike 


the severe barrenness of his sterner moments. If these 
remarks hold good when applied to the same individual, 
they may, with equal propriety, be extended to the dif- 
ferent predominating dispositions . of .different men. 

“ Henry the Eighth,*' says Oldys, “ wrote a strong 
hand, bnt as if he had seldom a good pen.** Upon this 
D'Jsraeli has well remarked, — “ The vehemence of his 
character conveyed itself into his writings : bold, hasty, 
and commanding, I have no doubt the asserter of the 
Pope's supremacy, and its triumphant destroyer, spoilt 
many a good quilL” In an interesting little French 
work, entitled, “ V Art dujuger de caractcrc des homrnet 
sur hurt Ecriture specimens are given of the hand- 
writing of Elizabeth of England, and Mary of Scot- 
land, and upon them the author remarks ; — “ Who 
could believe that these writings are of the same epoch ? 

The first denotes asperity and ostentation ; the second 
indicates simplicity, softness, and nobleness. The dif- 
ference is in exact unison with the different charades 
of the two Queens.'* “ Charles the First,** says Oldys, 

“ wrote a fair open Italian hand, and more correctly, 
perhaps, than any prince we ever had.** “ Charles was 
the first of our monarchs,** adds D'Israeli, “ who in- 
tended to have domiciliated taste in the kingdom ; and it 
might have been conjectured from this unfortunate 

S rince, who so finely discriminated the manners of the 
ifferent painters, which are in fact their handwritings, 
that he would not have been insensible to the elegances 
of the pen.’* In short, it may be laid down as a gene- 
ral rule, that handwriting is a symptom of character, 
though numerous circumstances must ever contribute to 
make it a very uncertain one. We. fancy that we know 
something of tbe art dejuger du caractere des hommes 
sur leurs Ecritures ; but we are still so far from having 
reached perfection in this science, that we can assure 
our fair readers the album need not steal shuddering 
into the drawer at our approach, nor the billet-doux 
prefer a fiery death to the chance of being subjected to 
our piercing glanoe. Let us now, however, come a little 
nearer home, and see how the principles we have laid 
down will apply to the interesting autographs before 
us. 

Let us in the first place remark, that signatures will 
be found in general to differ a little from the common 
writing of the individual, having often a more carefhlly 
assumed and premeditated character. But at the same 
time they seldom deviate very widely from the general 
style of a person's ordinary penmanship. It is also 
proper to observe at the outset, that the time of life at 
which the writing was made must always be taken into 
consideration in judging of an autograph. Thus, if we 
compare the signatures of Mrs Grant, Joanna Baillie, 
and Henry Mackenzie, with those of Washington Ir- 
ving, Catherine Stephens, and Felicia Hemans, we shall 
perceive at once, that besides tbe natural difference In- 
herent in the character of the handwritings, the ad- 
vance of yean has in the three former instances pto- | 
duced a peculiar modification of style, which in the ; 
three latter does not yet exist. The handwriting of a 
young and of an old person may be always distinguish- 
ed. Of the forty -three autographs, engraved for die 
Literary Journal, we cannot help thinking, that, 
■ith two exceptions, there is something in all of them 
which more or less indicates the character of their re- 
spective authors. We shall proceed to particularise those 
which may either appear to bear most striking) j on the 
subject in question, or concerning which we may have 
something curious to say. 

Archibald Constable.— We have placfcd die I 
late Mr Constable's signature at the head of our list, both 
as a just tribute to a man whose memory the literary 
world of Scotland will long cherish, and as a compli- 
ment due to tbe father and founder of tbe highly leanest 
able house of Messrs Constable & Co., under wbgea 
auspices, to say nothing of its former achievement^ jh* 
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Litebaby Journal has taken at once so complete a 
hold of the public favour. Nor is Mr Constable to be 
considered solely as an eminent publisher — the most 
eminent which this country ever produced ; he is the 
author likewise, though the fact, we believe, is not gene- 
rally known, of an entertaining work, entitled 44 Memoirs 
of George Heriot,” which appeared shortly after the 
publication of the Fortunes of Nigel in 1822. It may 
be interesting to know, that the signature now engraved 
is copied from a letter which was written within a month 
of his death ; and though he was then much debilitated, 
— labouring under afflictions both mental and bodily, 
“Enough to press a royal merchant down,”— -it will be 
seen that his handwriting retained much of that free, 
bold, hasty, and decided character, which marked all his 
transactions, and which contributed both to raise him to 
the summit of prosperity, and partly also to bring him 
down from that summit. 

Anne Grant, J. Baillie, F. Hemans, Cath. 
Stephens, Angelica Catalani,Jane Porter— 
The bandwriting of all these ladies strikes us as ex- 
ceedingly characteristic. We have given Mrs Grant of 
Laggan’s present hand, in which may be discovered a 
little of the instability of advancing life ; but there is a 
well-rounded breadth and distinctness in the formation 
of the letters, which seems to carry along with it evi- 
dence of the clear and judicious mind of the talented 
authoress of 44 Letters from the Mountains.” We have 
also given Miss Baillie’s present hand ; and it will be 
l perceived that it has less of the delicate feebleness of a 
lady's writing than any of the others. It would have 
been sadly against our theory had the most powerful 
dramatic authoress which this country has produced 
written like a boarding-school girl recently entered on 
her teens. This is decidedly not the case. There is 
something masculine and nervous in Miss Baillie’s sig- 
nature ; — it is quite a hand in which 44 De Montfort ” 
might be written. How different is the writing of Mrs 
Hem an s ! The very hand — fair, small, and beautifully 
feminine— in which should be embodied her gentle 
breathings of household love, her songs of the domestic 
affections, and all her lays of silvery sweetness and soft- 
breathing tenderness. Miss Stephens has a more com- 
mon-place, but a very lady-like hand. There is not a 
great deal of mind in it, but'a good deal of flowing 
grace. We like Madame Catalani’s better;— we think 
it is evident, by her autograph alone, that she is a su- 
perior singer to Miss Stephens. There is a full Italian 
masainess in her signature that speaks to us of 44 Rule 
Britannia’ 1 , and 44 God save the King and we almost 
bear the strains rolling in upon our ears in such a vo- 
lume of sounds as no single human voice ever before 
produced. Miss Porter has a fully more masculine, 
though less tasteful hand, than Washington Irvine, 
with whom she happens to be in juxta-position; and 
the fair authoress of 44 Thaddeus of Warsaw ” and 
44 The Scottish Chiefs,” certainly appears to have as mas- 
culine a mind as the elegant but perhaps somewhat ef- 
feminate writer of the 44 Sketch Book.” 

James Hogg, William Tennant, Allan 
Cunningham— We class these three poets together, 
because we believe they are nearly contemporaries, and 
because each is indebted to bis own talents for overco- 
ming many obstacles which stood in the way of his suc- 
cess. They possess genius, however, of a very different 
kind ; and this is pretty strongly indicated by their re- 
spective handwriting; As to Hogg, we must say that 
we have given a very favourable specimen of the Shep- 
herd’s autograph, which our engraver has copied with 
the most accurate precision, as he has done all the rest. 
The Shepherd writes in general a more rugged and in- 
distinct hand ; but as the present signature was taken 
from an epistle congratulatory to a friend who had re- 
cently entered into the bl ess ed and holy state of matri- 
mony, it is probable that the bard of Yarrow thought it 


incumbent to present him with a piece of his very best 
calligraphy. There is, nevertheless, something honest, 
sturdy, mid unaffected in the Shepherd’s writing, which 
we like, because it speaks the true and manly qualities 
of his heart and head. Allan Cunningham has raised 
himself like Hogg ; but instead of the plough, he has 
handled the chissel ; and there is in his constitution an 
inherent love of the fine arts, which brings his thoughts 
into more graceful channels. We are well aware that 
there is a warmth and a breadth of character about 
Cunningham which mark 44 the large-soul’d Scot but, 
looking forward to his forthcoming Lives of the British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, we do not conceive 
this to be in the least inconsistent with the easy flow of 
his tasteful handwriting. Tennant has a more remark- 
able hand than either of the other two. It is full of 
originality, and in this resembles his own 44 Anster 
Fair.” The notion may be a fanciful one, but there 
seems to us to be, moreover, a sort of quiet humour in 
the writing, which makes its resemblance to 44 Anster 
Fair ” still more complete. The principle upon which 
.the letters are formed, is that of making aU the hair 
strokes heavy, and all the heavy strokes light. 

Thomas Moore, Byron— We put these frro to* 
gether, for the sake of contrast ; and both are admira- 
bly illustrative of character. There is one general re- 
mark we may here make, with regard to handwritings, 
which, from the attention we have given to the subject, 
we believe will be found a correct one. Close and ac- 
curate thinkers seldom write what are called sprawling 
hands ; their letters are all fully formed, and nave lit- 
tle or no slope. We know of few exceptions to this 
rule, whilst, at the same time, we admit that the con- 
verse of the proposition may not always hold good $ for 
a very careless thinker occasionally writes an upright 
hand. As corroborating, however, the truth of our 
rule, look at the handwriting of Dugald Stewart, of 
Thomas Chalmers, of Henry Mackenzie, of Thomas 1 
Campbell, of Sir Walter Scott, of Henry Brougham, of 
[ Moore, and of Lord Byron,— -certainly the most correct 
1 and powerful thinkers in our list ; and it will be found, 
in the case of all of them, that the writing is such as we 1 
have described. As to the two last — Moore and Byron, ■ 
I though both accurate thinkers, they no doubt thought 1 
very differently. There is a completeness and a finish ' 
about all Moore’s poems, a something that pleases and 
dazzles, rather than elevates or sublimes, and the neat 
gracefulness of bis hand implies this. There is more 
volume and grandeur about Byron, and consequently 
his hand is larger and stronger every way. The one 
writes as with a silver pen, the other as with an eagle’s 
pinion. It is proper to state, that Moore’s autograph is 
copied from the signature attached to the original of one 
of the finest of his sacred Melodies,— 44 The turf shall 
be my fragrant shrine.” 

F. Leveson Goweb, John Galt, Wellington. 
—Our readers will think this rather an oddly assorted 
trio, but we have a reason for naming them together. Ex- 
perience teaches, that another of the rules applicable to 
handwriting, in connexion with character, is, that let- 
ters with disproportionately long heads and tails, indi- 
cate either self-confidence, vanity, or ambition. W e do 
not know enough of the private character either ofLord 
Francis Gower or Mr Galt, to say which of the three 
qualities their tremendous heads and tails indicate; but 
look at the signature of Wellington, and see how nobly 
and truly the characteristic mark of ambition points him 
out as the hero of a hundred fights, the premier of Eng- 
land, the pacificator of Ireland, and the leader of the 
two Houses of Parliament. His big W’s, his L’s, 
and his T's, look like church spires, losing themselves 
in the clouds. It is impossible that their haughty heads 
could ever stoop to an ordinary level. 

Thomas Chalmebs. — We know of few more stri_ 
frj ng examples of character infusing itself into hand* I 
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writing, thin tbit presented by tlie autograph of Dr Pkbct B. Sizuit, B. R. HanxIK D. Viun< 
Chalmers. No one who hii ever heatd hitn preach, can Alaric A. Watts, W. Jerdan, H. Macmsiu., 
faU to obierve. that the heavy and impressive manner Washington InviNO_The autograph of aU theae 
in which he forma hU letters is precisely similar to the eminent persona is in favour of the conneabm between 
(training and energetic style in which he fires off his character and handwriting, though perhaps not so atft- 
words. There la something painfully earnest and la bo- kingly so as in the instances we have already enumerated, 
rious in bis delivery, and a similar sensation of labo. and it is therefore needless to dwell upon them at mud. 
rious earnestness is produced by looking at his hard, length. Sir Walter Scott has the band of one who write* 


pressed, though manly and distinct, signature. It is, 
in a small space, an epitome of one of his sermons. 

Leigh Hum.— Leigh Hunt's writing is a good 
deal like the man ; — it is constrainedly easy, with an 


a great deal,— unaffected, rapid, and at the same time 
substantial. Dugald Stewart's is a hand worthy of a 
Moral Philosopher,— large, distinct, and dignified. 
Brougham's hand is a good deal like his own style of 


Affectation of ornament, yet withal a good hand. The oretory,— impressive and energetic, but not very pofaab- 
•igneture is copied from a letter written to a Wend in ed. General Stewart of Girth has a free, bold, military 
Edinburgh in 1820 ; and as one part of this letter is hand j his signature is token from a letter compliment, 
curious ind interesting, we have pleasure in presenting jog in high terms Mr Chsmbm s History of the Be- 
it to our readers. We sre inclined to believe that there are belltonof 1745. Charles Lambs writing is that of a 
man y good points about Leigh Hunt, notwithstanding gentleman, but « is somewhat cramped and anxioua. 
his having Tone some shabby things. We like the Montgomery s hud is far more redundant in ornament 
spirit of the following extract from his letter t than one would have expected from so gentle and ta- 

« And this reminds me retell you, that I am not the l*nted a Quaker j but the Quaker has been lost m the 
author of the book called the Scottish Fiddle, which I P9«, « «> ° ld grey *all is concealed under a luxuriant 
have hardy seen. The name alone, if you had known mantling of ivy. 1 he autograph now engraved is copied 
me, would have convinced you that I could not have torn the signature attached to the original of hie bean- 
been the author. I had made quite mistakes enough Hful poem on Night, beginning, “ Night is the tune for 
about Sir Walter, not to have to answer for this too. I rest” Wordsworth write. a good [hand, more worthy 
took him for a mere courtier and political bigot When of the author of rite best paruoflhe « txairmoo,” 
I read his novels,— which I did very lately, at one large *an of the puerilities of many of the “ Lyrical Ballads." 
glut (with the exception of the Black Dwarf, which I The signature of Percy B. Shelley is as free as its 
read before,) I found that when he spoke so charitably author’s wild and beauuful poetry ; but let it be obscr. 
of the mistakes of kings and bigots, he spoke out of an ved that, according to the rule formerly stated, it ia not 
abundance of knowledge, instead of narrowness,, and the handof a v«y clew ot accurate thinker. The hand- 

• u it i i _ a a v _ * a* 1 1 nf HAunAn Ann Wlllru noaiiluMv 
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that ht could look with a kind eye also at the mistake, writing of Haydoo and W Ukle seems peculiarly charac- 
of the people. If I still think he has too great a lean- lenttic of their different styles of Painting 5—tbe first re 
ing to me former, and that hU humanity is a little wo «he historical painter’s, large and bold ; the second ia 
much embittered with spleen, I can still see and respect the printer’s ofnstionri manners, smaller and more ac- 
the vast difference between the epirit which I formerly curately defined. Alarm Watt, writes an elegant hand, 
thought I saw in him, and the Hole lurking contempts of the editor of the moet elegant of our Anuuato. 

and misan thropies of s naturally wise and kind.jnaiV Hector MacnejB s signature is from s letter dated 180S, 
w hole blood perhape has been somewhat saddened by in *Weh, »m*g other things, the poet lays, “ I beg, 
the united form of thinking and sickliness. He wishes once fir all, to assure you, that I shall never write a 
ns aU so well, that be is angry at,not finding us better, line in any Review as long as I live,”— an assunace 
HU works occupy the best part of some book-sbrives which makes qs regret the less that be was lost to hre 
always before roe, where they continually fill me with friends and tire public before the appearance of the 
admiration for the author’s genius, and with regret for EdinburghLiterary Journal. We do doc tee 


shall never write a 


my petty mistakes about it." 


any thing particularly worthy of remark in the other 


Francis Jeffrey, Johh Wilson— These are autographs already named, 
two names which stand at the head of the periodical But we hare stated that, m looking orer these sped- 
literature of Scotland. The periodical writer must hare mens of handwriting, two startling exceptions hare pie- 
a ready command of his pen and a versatile genius. lie themselres to the truth of the general proportion, 

moat be able to pass quickly from one subject to another ; that the character of the mind communicates itself to the 
and instead of devoting himself to one continuous train penmanship of the indiridual. Tbe>e exceptions will 


I of thought, ho must hare a mind whose quick perception be found m the signatures of J. G. Lockhart and of 
and comprehensive grasp enable him to grapple with a & T. Coleridge. Lockhart writes a small, indistinct, 
thousand. See how this appliea to the handwriting of basty hand, not at all in unison with the vigoiu, prtd- 
J affray and of Wilson* The atyle of both signatures «°n, »nd originality of bis style of thinking. Evenks* 
implies a quick and careless motion of the hand, as if band, howerer, is less to be wondered at than that of 
tip writer was working against time, and was much more Coleridge. Who would have expected so pigmy and 
anEioua to get his ideas sent to the printer, than to corer finical a signature from the gigantic intellect and gor- 
hia paper with elegant penmanship. There is an erident geous imagination cf the translator of “ Wallenstein," 
similarity in the feshkm of the two hands ; only Mr Jef- and the author of the “ Ancient Mariner ?" It cer- 
frey, being much inferior to the Professor in point of tainly baffles aU calculations ; and though phrenologists 
physical sixe and strength, naturally enough delights in would doubtless attempt to get rid of the dilemma by 
a pen with a finer point, and writes, therefore, a lighter some ingenious quibble, all that we shall say upon the 
and more scratchy hand than the author of “ Lights and subject is, that our science is one which, like aU other 


Shadows." It will add to the interest of Mr Jeffrey's 
autograph to know that, a s his hand is not at all altered, 


human sciences, admits of exceptions. The ipeadausssy 
however, into which it leads, if not very instructive or 


we have preferred, as a matter of curiosity, to engrave profound, are curious and interesting ; and we think 


a signature of his which is twenty-three years old, being 
taken from a letter bearing date 1806. 

Walter Scott, Robert Southey, Dugald 
Stewart, Robt. Tank shill, J. Sinclair, H. 
Mackenzie, T. Campbell, H. Brougham, D. 
Stewart, Chas. Lamb, W. Roscoe, Basil Hall, 
J. Montgomery, Wm. Wordsworth, A* Alison, 


readers will readily forgive us for having thus directed 
their attention, at some length, to the conventional signs 
by which 44 thoughts that breathe" are taught to embody 
themselves in 44 words that burn." 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Brown* $ Select View of the Royal Palaces of Scot - 

land. iVith Letter •press Illustrations . By Dr J. 

Jamieson, F.R.S E , Ac. author of the Dictionary of 

the Scottish Language. Part-* I., II., III., and IV. 

Edinburgh. Cadell A Co. 1828 and 1828. 

^ W e really take sdme shame to ourselves for not ha- 
ving sooner noticed a work which, in every point of 
view, has strong claims upon our attention. A work 
so perfectly Scotch, treating of Scotch subjects, — drawn, 
engraved, written, published, and, we trust, pretty ex- 
tensively sold, by Scotchmen, — Ought not, evep if its 
merits were less conspicuous, to be neglected by a Scotch 
review. But, besides all this, it is the first work of its 
kind, upon a subject alike interesting to the antiquary, 
the poet, and the man of taste ; and the execution is, m 
all respects, so worthy of the design, that, independently 
of nationality, these illastrations Of the old royal glories 
of Scotland well deserve a passing tribute of appro- 
bation. 

In fact, it is rather singular that a work on this sub- 
ject has not appeared long ago, in this age of graphical, 
topographical, and typographical illustration ; and that, 
while every hole and corner of the royal palaces of Eng- 
land have been rendered familiar to the lieges in the 
splendid volumes of Pyne— .while the very arcana of the 
royal dressing-room and bed-chamber have been pub- 
lished to the day — it should have remained for the en- 
terprising conductors of the present work to embody, in 
these handsome quartos, the fast-fading remnants of our 
Scottish magnificence, which are daily disappearing. 
It is triie, we have here and there a scattered notice of 
some of our old palaces, illustrated by a so-so plate, in 
some guide through Scotland or superannuated tour ; 
but till now thesubject of Scottish palaCbs has never, as 
far as we know, been separately treated, or exhibited in 
what Mrs' Malaprop calls w a concatenation according, 
ly.” And this is the more surprising from the very 
great superiority which, in many respects, the illustra- 
tion of such a subject in Scotland must possess over a si- 
milar work on English palaces ; for "the royal resi- 
dences of the sooth are almost without exception still 
occupied as such, — still snug and comfortable, though 
occasionally old-fashioned or venerable. Even time- 
i honoured Windsor itself looks so white-washed, so 
swept and garnished, so cheerful and trim, that all feel- 
ing of romance is excluded. You look along one of its 
arched passages, and perceiving a dim-looking figure at 
the end, you set him down ss some old gallant of the 
court, revisiting the.glimpses of the sun. You walk up 
! to him, aud he turns out to be a respectable beef-eater, 
or a geotlemanly servant in livery, who pockets your 
, shilling with much politeness. You turn over a page 
of Mr Pyne’s book, and in the first plate that meets 
your eye, a strange vaulted building displays itself, 
lighted from the top. Figures in white array are mo- 
ving up and down the flx>r, sdme brandishing Urge 
knives in their hands, while victims of different kinds 
seem extended on the altar. The smoke of the sacrifi- 
cial fire fills the pile and wraps the figures of the offi- 
ciating ministers In dusky vapour. Is thU a Dom 
Danfei, a sacrifice to the Orand Lama, or a scene in the 
Inquisition ? Nothing of the kind. It is merely the 
“ interior of the King's kitchen at St James's," and that 
fat high priest is the master cook. 

These eating, drinking, and paying associations are 
sadly unfavourable to the picturesque. But we mingle 
with other scenes in tracing the remains of the Scotch 
palaces; for it U long since these were discrowned 
and deserted, and their splendour transferred to another 
kingdom. Most of them are in ruins and uninhabited ; 
some, like Dunoon and Carrick, so completely worn 


away, tliat their original shape and rise can no more be 
traced than those of the undefined and mysterious masses 
which cover the Palatine, and which once constituted 
the palaces of the Omars; others, like Falkland and 
Linlithgow, still entire, so far as concerns the wails, but 
with empty and roofless chambers, windows open to the 
blast, grass-grown floors and courts, bUck ana deserted 
hearths, pillars, arches,— and armorial bearings half de- 
faced or lost amidst ivy, wallflower, and lichen, and all 
silent, and lonely, and mournful, — ail possessing that 
indescribable charm which nothing hot ruin gives, and 

To which the palace of the present hoar 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

These capabilities, we think, have been turned to the 
best account in the present work, in which the pencil of 
Mr Brown, ably seconded by the grace of Miller, has 
produced a most beautiful series of views of these rem- 
nants of our Scottish palaces. Of Mr Brown we know 
nothing, but that he is a teacher of drawing in Glas- 
gow, and, we believe, a young man. If we are not 
mistaken, too, we recollect having seen a large drawing 
in water-colours by him in this season’s Exhibition, re- 
presenting a ruin under a tranquil moonlight sky, (we 
suppose some subject intended for a future number of 
this work,) which possessed great strength and breadth 
of effect, with a manner of handling considerably re- 
sembling the style of Williams, and which indicated 
a promise of future excellence as an artist. Generally 
speaking, he has displayed great judgmentin the points 
of view he has chosen in treating these subjects, and 
considerable taste and feeling in the selection of those 
lights and aspects under which he has represented them. 
It is needless to say, that his drawings have received 
every justice at the hands of the engraver, Mr Miller. 
For small engravings, such as these and William’s Gre- 
cian views, his style, we think, is admirably adapted, 
la larger works, and, in particular, in historical subjects, 
Sfewart. is certainly superior to him ; fiat fora “picture 
id little," some landscape gem of four inches by two and 
a half, the Quaker, for such we believe he is, is without 
a rival in Edinburgh. 

Four numbers of the work have appeared, each con- 
taining three plates, with the accompanying letter-press 
Of this latter part of the work, we mayaay at once that it 
is ably and learnedly treated, as indeed might have been 
expected from the author of the Hermes Scythicus, and 
the Scottish Dictionary ; but, to our mind, the Dcfctor 
is occasionally rather too antiquarian and etymological ; 
and we coulcr willingly have exchanged a little of the 
discussion which takes place on these points for some 
additional picturesque description, or some of those 
fading traditions and dreadful legends of which there 
are always enough to be picked up 'among the ruins of 
old castles, more, particularly in those princely balls 
which have been trod by the royal, the noble, and . the 
beautiful ; and which it is a pleasant, and not alto- 
gether a profitless task, to collect and preserve, before 
they have been entirely forgotten. A work of this 
kind is one, not of grave learning, but of amusement ; 
and, in this department, we do not know a better model 
for imitation than Sir Walter Scott, who, amidst all his 
antiquarian descriptions, so gracefully interweaves these 
traits of superstition and chivalry, that even the dry 
bones of topography acquire life and motion in his hinds. 
We daresay the Doctor, too, has seen a little German 
book by Gottscbalk, on the subject of German ruins, 
(Ritter Vesten und Ritter Burgen,) in which we think 
a subject of this kind is vefy happily treated — the vo- 
lume forming a pleasing pasticco of matters pic- 
turesque, antiquarian, and poetical ; speculations on an- 
tique buildings ; the lift of the middle ages ; the his- 
torical exploits, feuds, tournaments, robberies, court- 
ships, sod executions of their possessors, with many 
little notion of those graceful or gloomy legends with 
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which German imagination has peopled the old castles 
of the Rbein-Gegend, and of which, no doubt, they 
have a much wider stock than we can pretend to. Still 
we have quite enough to blend very agreeably with the 
graver tissue of history ; and we confess we should like 
very much to see .a popular work on Scottish ruins in 
general, got up in Gottschalk’s manner, with better il- 
lustrations, (for our friend Gottschalk, and most of his 
brethren, are lamentably deficient in that particular,) and 
embodying, in thelipht, garrulous, and picturesque style 
of Chambers, the elite of our Scottish traditions. 

Revenons d nos moutons, for we have almost allowed 
them to get out of sight. Number I. contains views of 
Dunstaffnage, Dunoon, and Falkland. Dunstaffhage, 
in point of accompanying scenery, is the most pleasing 
of these views. The ruin is situated on a rock, bathed 
by the waters of the Atlantic— skirted on the right by 
Loch Etive, and surrounded on all sides with rocks, 
wood, water, and every element of the picturesque. 
The view exhibits it under a tranquil and sunny glow, 
the palace forming only a small object in the middle 
distance. Very great dexterity is displayed in the en- 
graving in avoiding the appearance of spottiness which, 
from the general diffusion of light, was not easy. Dun- 
stafihage, however, though interesting from its natural 
situation, makes no very prominent figure in Scottish 
history, nor can it boast of those associations with re- 
membered names, which lend a charm to Linlithgow, 
Lochmaben, or Carrick. From the time when the fatal 
chair of royalty was transferred to Scone, after the 
union of the Scots and Piets, under the son of Alpine, 
the importance which DunstafFpage had possessed as 
the favourite seat of the Dalriadic kings soon disappear- 
ed, and Dr Jamieson seems to think the castle soon be- 
came the prey of the invading Norwegians. It scarcely 
re-appears again in Scottish history except on the occa- 
sion of its being besieged and taken by Bruce in 1308, 
after his defeat at Dalree. 

.?r the by, a whimsical instance of the fantastic 
tricks which etymologists do play with names, appears 
in the account of Dunstafihage. There is another fort- 
ress, about two miles off, called Dunolly, or Dunollah, 
(probably, as t he Doctor conjectures, Dun-Olaf, or the 
Fortress of Olave, or Olaus, a very common Norwegian 
name.) But it so happens, that in Gaelic, the word 
OHonh, pronounced Ollah, signifies a physician, so 
tl at some ingenious etymologist makes this the Fort 
of th j Physician, and gets up a very pretty theory 
of its being a castle allotted for the residence of the me- 
dical practitioner attached to the Royal Family. The 
notion of setting up a physician in a fortress, two miles 
off from the scene of action, is quite admirable, not to 
mention the extreme , probability that his professional 
exertions would, in that age, have been so handsomely 
acknowledged. 

Of Dunoon, which is situated in Argyleshire, on the 
right side of the Frith of Clyde, scarcely any thing re- 
mains ; so that the artist has been obliged to give a sort 
of additional interest to the picture, by representing it 
under a stormy effect ; and this he has done remarkably 
well. The dark and thundery sky opening in the centre 
with a watery gleam, the agitatea sea, the boat sinking, 
and the fishermen clambering up the rock in the fore- 
ground, ore strikingly grouped, and exhibited with re- 
markable dearness and force in Miller's engraving. 
The building, however, whatever may have been its ex- 
tent, is now so entirely delapidated, that scarcely any 
vestiges remain of what it was. It is said, however, that 
there are still a number of vaulted apartments pretty 
entire under the ruins. 

Next comes Falkland,— dark, dreary, melancholy 
Falkland,— one of those piles which now look as if mur- 
der and crime had marked it for their own, and whidi 
is in fact stained with a murder unexampled in cruelty, 
except by that with which the Knight of Douglas pol- 


luted his Castle of Hermitage. It lies at the north-east I 
foot of one of the Lomonds, and seems, at one time, to I 
have been a building of great extent and magnificence. 
In one of these gloomy towers, which once occupied this 
site, did the unfortunate Rothesay fall a victim to the 
ambition of the Regent Albany. Inveigled under false 
pretences into Fife, the prince was shut up in the tower 
of Falkland, and consigned to a lingering death by fa- 
mine. His life was for some time preserved in the man- 
ner described by Sir Walter Scott in the Fair Maid of 
Perth, by means of small cakes conveyed to him by a 
young woman, the daughter of the governor, through a 
crevice in the wall. Her brutal father, viewing the act 
in the light of perfidy to himself, gave her up to de- 
struction. Sir Walter has not introduced, however, 
another effort made by a female employed in the family 
as a wet nurse, to preserve the life or the unfortunate 
prince. She actually, as mentioned by Boethius, 
Buchanan, and Pinkerton, sustained his life for some 
time with milk from her breasts, conveyed to him by 
means of a long reed. She also fell a sacrifice to her 
compassion. 

Here, also, the unfortunate Mary was a frequent vi- 
sitor ; and here, according to Buchanan, Both well and 
the H am iltons -intended to seise her person, at the time 
that they contemplated the removal of Murray by death. 
The whole story, however, is extremely doubtful. Here, 
too, begins the first scene of that dark tragedy, the last 
act of which closed in Gowrie Castle. It was in the 
woods of Falkland that James received the strange mes- 
sage from Alexander Ruthven, which induced him in- 
stantly, with his hunting party, to spur for Perth, and 
produced that mysterious catastrophe, on which no dis- 
tinct light has yet been thrown by the voluminous dis- 
cussion' which t}ie subject has undergone. 

Gloomy and deserted as Falkland now appears, it was 
at one time a place of much revelry and merriment. In 
this character if is alluded to in the poem of our royal 
author : 

Was never In Scotland hard nor sene 
Sic dancin or deray, 

Neither at Falkland on the Grme, 

Nor Pebillis at the play. 

But it is time to say, with the old “ Lord Lyon King 
at Arms,* — 

Fareweel, Falkland, the forteress of Fvfe, 

Thy polite park under the Lowmouna Law, Ice. 
and to turn to fresh fields and pastures new. 

And here is the gem of Scottish palaces, Linlithgow. 

With much truth, though little poetry, did the Scot- 
tish Ariosto, imitating the Sternhold and Hopkins style 
of old 8ir David, exclaim— 

Of all the Palaces so fair 
Built for the royal dwelling 
In Scotland, far beyond compart 
Linlithgow is excelling. 

For undoubtedly, in architectural magnificence, this 
is the noblest rum of them all ; and even now the so- 
lemn grandeur of its deserted square, still complete, 
though the windows and roof are gone, is one of the 
most striking objects we ever remember to have witness- 
ed, and justifies the admiration which it extorted even 
from the travelled Mary of Lorraine. An excellent en- 
graving of the court is given, with a more distinct pro- 
spect of the palace and loch, from the east- )In yonder 
apartment, the window of which is ornamented by a 
crown, the unfortunate Mary first saw the light. Hero, 
too, her father, scarcely less so, was born. Those black- 
ened walls and rafters exhibit the traces of the fire in 
1745, occasioned by the carelessness of the royal army, 
that consigned the palace, which down to that tinm. 
had been habitable, to ruin. And in this adjoining 
church, tradition places the appearance of the pretended 
apparition, which in vain attempted to warn James IV. 
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ftom the field of Flodden. Even i real ghost would, in 
all probability, hare produced little effect on that obsti- 
nate monarch ; but the truth is, that the phantasmago- 
ria seems, in this case, to have been so bunglingly ma- 
naged, that no one but a ninny would have taken the 
ghost's word for a thousand farthings ; for the spectre, 
in this case, walked in, not through the key-hole, but 
the church door, and contrived to take up a position 
which allowed him quietly to make his exit through a 
private door in the north wall. The whole business 
was a weak invention of the enemy to prevent the in- 
tended expedition, and James, in all probability, saw 
through the artifice. The conclusion of the ghostly 
message shows pretty plainly from what quarter this 
angelic missionary was dispatched. He forbids James 
“ to mell or use the counsel of women, quhilk, if thow 
doe, thow wilt be confounded, and brought to shame.” 
The queen probably thought, that while it was politic 
to interfere with his military expedition, it would not 
be amiss, at the same time, to read him a lecture on his 
amorous extravagances. 

Absurd as the story it, however, it has been turned 
to good account by Sir Walter in Marmion. His de- 
scription of the disappearance of the figure is at once 
highly poetical, and a literal transcript of the language 
of old Pitscottie. Sir David Lindsay is the speaker : 

The wondering monarch seem'd to seek 
For answer, and found none; 

And when he raised his head to speak, 

The monitor was gone. 

The marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward past ; 

But, lighter than the whirlwind's blast. 

He vanish'd from our eyes, 

Like sunbeam on the billow cast, 

That glances but, and dies. 

Canto IV. § 17. 

u Before the king's eyes,” says our old naive histo- 
rian, u and in presence of all the lorjJ* that were about 
him, this man vanished away, and could no ways be 
seen or comprehended, but vanish *4 away as he had 
been a blink of the sun, or a whip qf the whirlwind 

We shall perhaps resume the subject of these palaces 
some other day ; meantime we cordially recommend the 
work to the public, and to Scotchmen in particular. 


Waverley Novels — New Edition, with the Author's 

Notes. Waverley. 2 vols. Edinburgh. Cadell 

fit Co. 1829. 

The public have been already sufficiently apprised of 
the intended publication of this new cabinet edition of 
the Waverley Novels, which is to be completed in 40 
volumes, a volume to be ready every month, and the 
price of each to be five shillings. The two first volumes, 
containing Waverley, are now before us, and we hesi- 
tate not to say, that a more beautiful book has never 
issued from the Edinburgh press. The typography is 
in BaUmntyne’s very best style, the paper is of an un- 
usually fine quality, and the appearance of the whole is 
eminently tasteful and inviting. The frontispiece to 
the first volume is engraved by R. Graves, from a de- 
sign by Stephanoff. It represents Flora Maclvor sing- 
ing and playing on the harp to Waverley, in the fore- 
ground of a romantic Highland landscape. The vig- 
nette to the same volume is in Landseer's happiest 
manner. It introduces us to Davie Gellatley, (the verv 
man, we are certain,) waiting at the Dem Path , with 
Ban and Buscsr, two splendid hounds. Much, how- 
ever, as we like these illustrations, the frontispiece to 
volume second pleases us still more. It is a beautiful 
engraving by Charles Rolls, from a design by Newton, 
representing die fine old soldier, the Baron of Brad war- 
dens, engaged in reading the Evening Service of the 


Episcopal church to bis troops, with Saunders Saunder- 
son, in military array, performing the functions of clerk. 
The vignette to this volume is by Stephanoff. 

Passing from these external attractions, (which are of 
no common kind,) the present edition of die Waverley 
Novels acquires a peculiar interest, from its containing 
the last revisions and corrections of the author, and from 
the declaration contained in the General Preface that it is 
not probable he will ever again revise, or even read, 
these tales. A great deal of new and interesting mat. 
ter is accordingly introduced iu the shape of Notes and! 
Illustrations ; and the General Preface alone, compri- 
sing, as it does, an account of the author's early career, 
and private views and feelings with regard to the W a* 
verley Novels, together with one or two highly interest- 
ing minor pieces, hitherto unpublished, (among which is 
the first chapter of the first Novel Sir Walter ever at- 
tempted, and an excellent chapter it is,) the General 
Preface alone is worth a great deal more than the price 
of the whole book. From it we shall cull one extract 
with which to grace our pages. It is an anecdote upon 
which Sir Walter’s brother, Mr Thomas Scott, of 
whom he speaks in the most affectionate terms, propo- 
sed at one time to found a novel. It is finely and vi- 
vidly told In the following words 

ANECDOTE OF SCHOOL DATS. 

“ It is well known in the South that there is little or 
no boxing at the Scottish schools. About forty or fifty 
years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of fight- 
ing in parties or factions was permitted in the streets of 
Edinburgh, to the great disgrace of the police, and dan- 
ger of the parties concerned. These parties were gene- 
rally formed from the quarters of the town io which the 
combatants resided, those of a particular square or dis- 
trict fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence 
it happened that the children of the higher classes were 
often pitted against those of the lower, each taking their 
side according to the residence of their friends. So far 
as I recollect, however, it was unmingled either with 
feelings of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed with ma- 
lice or ill-will-of any kind towards the opposite party. 
In fact, it was only a rough mode of play. Such con- 
tests were, however, maintained with great vigour with 
stones, and sticks, and fisticuffk, when one partv dared 
to charge, and the other stood their ground. Of course 
misfihief sometimes happened, boys are said to have been 
killed at these Bickers , as they were called, and serious 
accidents certainly took place, as many contemporaries 
can bear witness. 

u The author’s father, residing in George Square, in 
the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to 
that family, with others in the square, were arranged 
into a sort of company, to which a lady of distinction 
presented a handsome set of colours. Now this com- 
pany or regiment, as a matter of course, was engaged in 
weekly warfare with the boys inhabiting die Cfosscauee- 
way, Bristo Street, the Potterrow,— in short, the neigh- 
bouring suburbs. These last were chiefly of the lower 
rank, but hardy loons, who threw stones to a hair's- 
breadth, and were verv rugged antagonist! at close 
quarters. The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole 
evening, until one party or the other was victorious, 
when, if ours were successful, we drove the enemy to 
their quarters, and were usually chased beck by the re- 
inforcement of bigger lids who came to their assistance. 
If, on the contrary, we were pursued, as was often the 
case, into the precincts of our square, we were in out 
turn supported by our elder brothers, domestic servants, 
and similar auxiliaries. 

“ It followed, from our frequent opposition to each 
other, that, though not knowing the names of our ene- 
mies, we were yet well acquainted with their appearance, 
and had nicknames for the most remarkable of them. 
One very active and spirited boy might be considered s# 
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the principal leader In the cohort of the suburbs. He 
was, I suppose, thirteen or fourteen years old, finely 
made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the very pic- 
ture of a youthful Goth. This lad was always first in 
the charge, and last in the retreat — the Achilles, at 
once, and Ajax, of the Crosscauseway. He was too 
formidable to us not to have a cognomen, and, like that 
of a knight of old, it was taken from the most remsrk- 

I able part of his dress, being a pair of old green livery 
breeches, which was the principal part of his clothing ; 

I for, like Pentapolin, according to Don Quixote’s ac- 
count* Green- Breeks, as we called him, always entered 
the battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

“ It fell, that once upon a time, when the combat was 
at the thickest, this plebeian champion headed a sudden 
charge, so rapid and furious, that all fled before him. 
He was several paces before his comrades, and had ac- 
tually laid his hands on the patrician standard, when 
one of our party, whom some misjudging friend had in- 
trusted with a couteau de chaise , or hanger, inspired 
with a zeal for the honour of the corps, worthy of Major 
Sturgeon himself, struck poor Green- Breeks over the 
head, with strength sufficient to cut him down. When 
this was seen, the casualty was ao far beyond what had 
ever taken place before, that both parties fled different 
ways, leaving poor Green-Breeks with his bright hair 
plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the watch* 
man, who (honest man) took carer not to know who’ had 
done the mischief The bloody hanger was flung into 
one of the Meadow ditches, and solemn secrecy was 
sworn on all hands ; but the remorse and terror of the 
actor were beyond all bounds, and his apprehensions of 
the most dreadful character. The wounded hero wit 
for a few days in the Infirmary, the case being only a 
trifling one. But though enquiry was strongly pressed 
on him, no argument could make him indicate the per- 
son from whom he had received lira wound, though he 
must have been perfectly well known to him. When 
he recovered, and was dismissed, the author and- bis 
brothers opeuedacomm unication with him, thiuugkrthfe 
medium of a papular gingerbread baker, of whom both 
parties were customers, in order to tender a subsidy 1o 
name of smart-money. The sum would excite ridicule 
were I to name it ; but sure I am, that the pockets of 
the noted GreemBresks never held as much money of 
his own. He -declined the remittance, saying that he 
would not sell bis blood ; but at the same timwtepro- 
bated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
clam,j. e. base or mean. With much urgency he ac- 
cepted a pound of snuff for the use of some old woman, 
— aunt, grandmother, or the like, — with whom he lived. 
We did not become friends, for the bickers were more 
agreeable to both parties than any more pacific amuse- 
ment ; but we conducted them ever after under mutual 
assurances of the highest consideration for each other. 

u Such was the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott pro- 
posed to carry to Canada, and involve in adventures 
with the natives and colonists of that country. Perhaps 
the youthful generosity of the lad will not seem so great 
in the eyes of others, as to those whom it was the means 
of screening from severe rebuke and punishment. But 
it seemed to those concerned, to argue a nobleness of 
sentiment far beyond the pitch of most minds ; and how- 
ever obscurely the lad, who showed such a frame of no- 
ble spirit, may have lived or died, I cannot help being 
of opinion, that if fortune had placed him in circum- 
stances calling for gallantry or generosity, the man 
would have fulfilled foe promises of foe boy. Long af- 
terwards, when .foe story was told to my father, he 
censured us severely for not telling foe truth at foe 
time, that he might have attempted to be of use to the 
young man in entering on life. But our alarms for foe 
consequences of foe drawn sword, and foe wound in- 
flicted with such a weapon, were far too predominant at 
foe time for such a pitch of generosity. 


“ Perhaps I oughtnot to have Inserted this e sbo e l b oy 
tale ; but, betides the strong impression made by the in- 
cident at foe time, foe whole accompaniments of the 
story are matters to me of solemn and sad recollection. 
Of all foe little band wbo were concerned in those ju- 
venile sports or brawls, I can scarce recollect a single 
survivor. Some left foe ranks of mimic war to die In 
foe active service of their country. Many sought dis- 
tant lands to return no more. Others, dispersed in dif- 
ferent paths of life, 4 my dim eyes now seek for in vain.* 
Of five brothers, all healthy and promisinff, in a degree 
far beyond one whose infancy was visited by personal 
infirmity, and whose health after this period seemed 
long very precarious, I am, nevertheless, foe only sur- 
vivor. The best loved, and the best deserving to be loved, 
who had destined this incident to be foe foundation of 
literary composition, died 4 before his day,* in a distant 
and foreign land ; and trifles assume an importance not 
their own, when connected with those who have been 
loved and lost.” 

We sincerely hope that Messrs Cadell and Ca intend 
throwing offs very large Impression of each volume of 
foe present edition of these Novels ; for it is a book 
which every body will buy, and not to possess which will 
come to be considered a sort of literary delinquency. 


The Hope of Immortality . A Poem la finer Porto. 

Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1829. 

This is a respectable poem— -that is to say, the author 
is by no means an idiot ; but he is a dull rogue, and 
his book, on foe whole, is portentously heavy. It la 
too full of commonplaces about death, and long- winded 
attempts to prove, from the light of nature, that man ’s 
soul is immortal. It is a sad mistake to suppose that 
this constitutes poetry. Immortality Is a dangerous 
subject to meddff%ith. It is not every body who goea 
into a churchyard, and gets sentimental over the tomb- 
stones, who can grapple with foe mighty t h e me . The 
whble soul mini be poured out upon it, and that soul 
must be no purtMg rifl, but a deep, dark, rushing torrent 
It makes us sick to hear the mawkish sentimen tali ti e s 
drawled out by old women with white pocket-handker- 
chiefs, who dare to envelope with their drivelling bate, 
sies the awful majesty of death and futurity. Neither | 
can we listen with patience— though, perhaps, it m very 
wrong in us — to the wise saws and modern instance s of 
a divine, in his twenty-third year, who, because be has 
got into foe pulpit, and feels foe necessity of looking 
grave, deems himself justified in treating hta a udi to r s is 
all the declamatory insipidities and tautological morali- 
ties suggested by dissolution. In spite of his black 
gown we hate foe spouter, for there is no more real feel- 
ing in what is uttered by his thick ugly lips, than there 
is in foe twang of his precentor’s nose, who hch d nm a- 
daily murders foe hundredth Psalm. Nor have we ever 
been able to reconcile ourselves to that tribe of poetasters 
who consider themselves great in elegiac stanzas and 
pieces of sublimity, founded on foe grand revcUtiooa of 
religion. Mortal agony, and death, and eternal life, 
are not weapons for foe band of a rhymester. So many 
libraries have already been written about them, that it 
requires something more than foe pen of an underling to 
venture upon adding another volume. 

We shall just quote one stanza from u The Hope of 
Immortality and, with the author’s leave, we shall 
print it in our own way. It runs as follows s_ 

44 Open foe grave, and ask the dweller them If It 
avails him that his life was spent in deeds of piety^— 
that he did share his substance with the poor, and that 
he went about still doing good ? Is be not pent in the 
same miserable house or clay, aa the polluted motiasrr 
who hath sent Death and Destruction, in their wild do* 
ray, through foe abodes of men? They meet the sms 
decay.” 
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As this is a tolerably good piece of prose, we advise the 
anther to give up dividing his lines into ten syllables. 


The Family Library, No. II, The History of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte , ( Bonaparte .) With Engravings 
on Steel and Wood. Two vols. VoL II. London. 
John Murray. 1829. 

This volume of die Family library is fully equal to 
the first, whether as regards its literary merits, or the 
beauty of its embellishments. There are nine engra- 
vings, and they are all good. The first, in particular, 
which represents Napoleon meeting the army on his re- 
turn from Elba, is one of the most spirited things of the 
kind we ever saw. It is full of poetry, and is a gem of 
great value. The other subjects are, 44 Charge of Cos- 
sacks,** 44 Head of Napoleon,” 44 Head of Maria- 
Louisa,” 44 The King of Rome,’* 44 Flight from Smor- 
goni,” 44 Fontainebleau,** 44 Waterloo,” and 44 Tomb 
of Napoleon.” Let Mr Murray proceed as he has be- 
gun, and the Family Library will yield to not one of 
the numerous publications of the day, whether tbpy be 
cheap or dear. 


Chapters on Churchyards. By the Authoress of 44 El- 
len Fitxartbur,” 44 Solitary Hours,” Ac. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1829. 

Tbs contents of these two pleasing and elegant vo- 
lumes originally appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
They are from the pen of Miss Caroline Bowles, a lady 
of much refinement and delicacy of taste, and to whom, | 
we observe, Mr Southey has dedicated nis last poetical 
production, — 44 All for Love,” and 44 The Pilgrim of 
Compos telia.” As the Chapters on Churchyards have 
come before the public in another sh^pe, it is unne- 
ccasary to say more of them at present, than to assure 
such of our readers as may not yet have seen them, that 
they will find them characterized by a strain of pure and 
tender sentiment, expressed in classical and beautiful 
diction. 


Stories from the History of Scotland , in the Manner 
of Stories selected from the History of England* 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, minister of Douglas. 
Second edition, greatly enlarged. Edinburgh. Oliver 
and Boyd. 1829. 18roo. Pp. 374. 

The fact of this excellent little work haring reached 
a second edition, notwithstanding the publication of the 
Tales of a Grandfather, is a sufficient testimony as to 
its merits. In a modest and well-written preface, Mr 
Stewart says : 44 When I waa engaged with the first edi. 
tion of these stories, I little thought that I was about to 
enter the lists with so formidable a competitor as the 
Author of Waverley. Of the presumption of rushing 
voluntarily to ao hazardous a competition, I must plead 
altogether guiltless. My humble work was ready to 
issue from the press, when the 4 Tales of a Grandfather* 
were first projected ; and my only advantage was, that I 
preoccupied the (pound, when my mighty rival waa only 
preparing to buckle on hit armour.” Mr Stewart 
published his work six months before the appearance of 
Sir Walter’s first series; and though similar in design, 
it is different in execution. It is an elegant little vo- 


lume, which ought always to accompany the 44 Tales of 
a Grandfather,” and will be read with advantage, even 
after their perusal. 


| MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

SKETCHES OF THE LEADING MEMBERS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

[As the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is now 
dtting, we think a few sketches of the leading characters who 
usually distinguish themselves at its meetings, may not be unac- 
ceptable to many of our readers. We trust that our sketches, 
though necessarily short, will be found accurate and impartial. 
We would wish it also to be understood, that we allbet to settle no 
claim of precedence by the order in which we present them, this 
being entirely accidental. The gentleman who haa favoured us 
with several papers on the Geoeral Assembly, is not the author of 
these sketches.- Erf. Lit. Jour.'] 

1 . DR INGLIS. 

Since thedeath of Principal Hill, Dr Inglis, one of 
the ministers of the Old Grevfriare Church, Edinburgh, 
has been at the head of the moderate, party in the 
church. For this eminence he hue not been indebted, 
like Principal Robertson, to his literary fame, or like 
his own predecessor. Dr Hill, to popular eloquence and 
official situation ; he owes it entirely to the high cha- 
racter for intellectual energy, for 'wisdom, and especially 
for knowledge of church forma and ecclesiastical polity, 
which he haa always sustained. Dr Inglis does not 
possess what are ca lle d popular talents : his speeches 
are remarkable, not for flights of eloquence, or for ready 
repartee, or for humorous allusion, but for strong rea- 
soning dear arrangement, and a very large share of 
what is understood by the term comreou-sense. He has 
now for many years distinguished himself in the de- 
bates, and principally influenced the decisions, of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. In the General Assembly, 
Dr Inglis is always listened to with the greatest re- 
spect — a respect which is equally due to his high ta- 
lents, to the unifona integrity of his character, and to 
the philosophical view which he generally takes of the 
subject under discussion. Church courts are not very 
patient of mere eloquences there thaMrerhiage end the 
wsnih which are not without their efibet upon a popu- 
> l*r audience, generally fail. Facts, sound sense, and 
| decision, are the requisites moat useful to a party leader ; 

I and Dr Inglis seems at all times willing to rest his 
cause upon these grounds, rather than show any desire 
to advance it by ingenious reasoning and plausible so- 
phistries. In im a gin ation, in fire, in glowing expres- 
sio»Hn richness of illustration, in hursts of passion, he , 
will stand no comparison with Dr Chalmers ; — in acute- 
ness, in poiot, in versatility of application, in humour, 

I in vulgw, but yet telling satire, he yields to his usual ! 
antagonist. Dr Thomson : in dignity and forcible res- I 
soning, and general wisdom, he is certainly superior to 
both. 

It may be thought singular by some, that although 
at the head of the moderate clergy, whom their oppo- 
nents are fond of representing as less orthodox in creed 
than themselves, Dr Inglis is admitted by all who have 
beard him to bea strictly Calvinistic preacher. We may 
remark, that the terms -mildmd moderate , as applied to { 
the two great partial in the church, are cbaractenstic of 
a difference in opinion upon questions of discipline, ra- 
ther than upon the articles of their common faith. To 
separate the real Calvinists from the Arminians on the 
one hand, and Antinomians on the other, would require, 
if it were at all practicable, a new and very different di- 
vision. 

Dr Inglis has been sometimes accused of overhearing 
haughtiness, but we believe there is not much founda- 
tion for the charge. He and his great political oppo- 
nent, the late venerable Sir Henry Moncrieff, bad this in 
common — they were both distinguished for gentlemanly 
feeling, and a high sense of personal honour. They 
lived together, not, we believe, on terms of great inti- 
macy — that could hardly have been expected- -but of 
perfect courtesy ; and entertained that recipro ca l respect 
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for one another** talents and virtues which they so emi- 
nently deserved. Dr Inglis has, in the course of his 
life, made some very able appearances in public. His 
speech in the case of Professor Leslie, which came be- 
fore the Assembly more than twenty years ago, was 
perhaps the ablest speech which has ever been made in 
that court. Of his controversial talents it may be 
enough to say, that upon the same occasion he entered 
the lists with the late Professors Playfair and Dugald 
Stewart, and bore away a divided palm. His late speech 
in the Presbytery upon the question of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, whatever may be thought of it in a political 
point of view, proves that he has not yet lost any of 
that vigour of mind which distinguished his earlier ap- 
pearances. 

11. snt JAMES MOWCRIEFF, BART. 

We mention the learned Dean of Faculty, (if we may 
still give him that title,) not for the purpose of sketching a 
portrait of him, since his fame is more intimately con- 
nected with another profession, but because it would be 
unjust to omit his name In a notice of the eminent 
speakers in the General Assembly. Sir James has been 
for many years an active elderof the church, and, did we 
not fear to excite the jealousy of two of his own clerical 
friends, we should be inclined to call him the leader of 
his party, which is the evangelical. His learning and 
his knowledge of law make him an invaluable acquisi- 
tion to his own side of the house, particularly as the 
moderates have generally a whole posse of learned 
Judges on their side. Sir James is not a pleasing, but 
he is a forcible speaker ; his matter more than atones 
for his harsh voice and costive manner. There is no 
man of his party whose opinions are more valued by his 
Mends, and respected by his opponents, than those of Sir 
James Aloncrieff. 

III. DR THOMSON. 

As the leader of a party, Dr Thomson is perhaps de- 
ficient in dignity, in temper, in prudence ; hut as a de- 
bater in eburetv courts, he Is unrivalled. There is no 
one, either of -his own party, or among the ranks of* his 
opponents, who can with greater readiness detect a 
weakness, or with more dexterity patch up a flaw, than 
Dr Thomson. As a special pleader, he is quite a match 
for any lawyer in the house ; and he never shows any 
reluctance to Alter the lists with the weakest or with 
the ablest of* bis opponents. The one he overwhelms 
with irresistible sarcasm ; — with the other, he utei nobler 
weapons ; and, if he should be foiled in argument, he 
never fails to effect a safe retreat under the shouts of 
laughter which be can at all times command from every 
part of the house. But wo should be doing greet in- 
justice to Dr Thomson were we to represent him merely 
is a special pleader, or at a witty satirist. A good 
cause can never be in better hands, for then he is as 
powerful la argument, and as truly eloquent, as he can 
be ingenious in the defence of error. His greatest fault, 
and nit misfortune as a speaker, but especially as a 
leader, is, that he seldom proportions Ids zeal to the real 
importance of die subject under discussion : he is just 
as warm and vehement in battling a paltry point of 
-form, as if it were afiist principle affecting the safety of 
the Presbyterian establishment, or the authority of 
scripture. He is — rather a common weakness, we con- 
fess-— never willing to acknowledge himself in error; 
and this, together with the indiscriminate violence as a 
debater to which we have just alluded, derogates from 
his authority as a leader, though they might be esteemed 
two very useful points of character in a mere partisan. 
Dr Thomson has, we believe, been involved in more 
personal disputes and controversies than any of his 
brethren ; and it must be confessed that, however much 
we may question the propriety of bis entering into some 
of these battles, few men could have fought them so 
well. The orthodox party has great and just confidence 
in his talents; and the moderate $ dislike him and fear 

Mm. Dr Inglis is the only man whom Dr Thomson 
himself appears to be afraid of. He is not less fre- 
quently the object of his attack, however ; but, conscious 
perhaps that the dear head and the extensive knowledge 
of the veteran moderate are an overmatch for his own 
ingenuity and dexterity, he usually assails him with that 
ridicule which no man can direct with better aim, and 
which sometimes insures him an easy triumph, by ma- 
king his opponent lose temper. 

No man is listened to with more delight in the Ge- 
neral Assembly than Dr Thomson. The students’ gal- 
lery is crowded with grinning faces ; and, at some ex- 
plosive of laughter from below, every mouth in that 
nursery of the church is open from ear to ear, guffawing 
at the Doctor's joke— the majority of the laughers post- 
poning till their own and their companions’ mirth has 
somewhat subsided the anxious “ What is it ? what did 
he say ?” which shows that they had taken his wit on 
trust. In this, however, they are perfectly safe ; for, 
though the jest is sometimes old, and very often not a 
little ooarse, it is always told with effect 

Dr Thomson is so well known as a clever writer and 
an admirable preacher, that it is not necessary for us to 
say any thing upon that subject In the latter capacity 
especially, we could speak of him only in terms of un- 
qualified praise. 

IT. DR COOK. . 

Dr Cook is well known out of the Assembly by his 
intelligent writings on the History of the Church. In 
the venerable house, there is nobody whose manner and 
appearance more pleasingly engage the attention of a 
stranger. A good voice, ready expression, much avail- 
able information on subjects becoming a churchman’s 
attention, — these are qualifications of an Assembly 
speaker which he fully possesses. 

JBut though, on the whole, a fair and a pleasing spe- 
cimen of the oidA to which he belongs, and, in feet, the 
very man that we should like to put forward as the re- 
presentative of our Church, in all clerical and clerkly 
attainments, we doubt whether he stands in the foremost 
rank — certainly he is not the first — of his competitors 
as an orator. If you have the fortune — and you will 
i rarely miss it on a field-day — to hear him for a quarter 
of an hour on any question whatever, you have his 
gauge. No subject seems to inspire him — and none 
i betrays him into an appearance unworthy of 'himself. 
On points of order, and form, and precedent, his minute 

1 knowledge is always serviceable ; and his manner of 
address is well fitted to put such matter? distinctly be- 
fore the court. But on general questions, though not 
usually a lengthy speaker, be is often wearisome. His 
illustrations from history— almost the only quarter from 
which he illustrates at all— are seldom sufficiently spi- 
rited or striking ; and his constant parade of moderation 
and impartiality, while it may gain for him with some 
s degree of confidence and favour, which a keener par- 
tisan would foil to procure, positively injures the effect 
of his speeches, by depriving them of that point, and 
heartiness and fervour, which, as they art thought to be 
the best tokens of self-oonviction, are usually found very 
necessary to convince others. In his reasonings, too ge- 
neral, too diffuse— if he cannot justly be accused ef wan- 
dering from the point, he can seldom lie said to march 
boldly up to it. Accordingly, gnat on an overture,* 
he foils in debate. At first you would suppose that his 
failure in debate arises solely from the want of enthu- 
siasm — this being the chief apparent defect of his style of 
speaking ; but the real cause of his failure lies a little 
deeper, and consists in the absence of that concentrative 
and synthetic power which is necessary to make good 
materials serve a direct and valuable purpose. 

Altogether, however, Dr Cook is a credit to the As- 

• An overture issreenownendstion from a Presbytery or gVaod. 
to the Supreme Court, to awkeer alter a law. 
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sembly and the Church, and it is with no unkind feel- 
ing, that, in addition to some strictures, which no man 
can better afford to have transferred to the debit account 
of his popularity, we venture to hint his too great par- 
tiality to the introduction (into his speeches) of a subject 
on which, says Lord Byron, “ all men are fluent, and 
few agreeable." 

V. DR MEARNS. 

A shrewd, cautious, and searching Aberdonian $ a 
great master of Divinity and Church Law ; be speaks 
with little ostentation, and with a great indifference ap- 
parently to oratorical effect. Nevertheless, there is 
something interesting, independent of this great infor- 
mation, in his speeches. His language is good, and his 
manner earnest. But the thing most characteristic of 
his style of speaking is, its clearness and conciseness. 
Whether his object be to save the time of the court ; or 
to secure for himself at all times a patient hearing, — no 
easy matter in such a place, but which h^ certainly 
does ; or whether he is anxious to act on the rule, that 
the end of all speech is to convey the greatest possible 
measure of sense in the fewest possible words ; — whether 
he have any or all of these objects in view, it is certain 
that no man expresses himself with more uniform, intel- 
ligible, and pitny brevity. But though a man of varied 
knowledge, and that of a kind, too, that might be made 
popular and interesting, the hardness and dryness of his 
manner are certainly far from engaging. In the As- 
sembly his value was early ascertained, and he will al- 
ways be held in due estimation. In the North he is, of 
course, a kind of oracle ; and it is characteristic alike of 
the man and of his reputation, that when, at an early 
age, he declared himself a candidate for the Divinity 
Professorship of his College, which is in the gift of & 
Synod, and usually settled by comparative trial, there 
was nobody found willing to oppose so redoubted a 
champion. T ' 

VI. PRINCIPAL MACFARLAN. 

The leading features of Dr Alacfadaif s character are 
too striking to dude observation. In that rare species 
of intellect which enables one to pilot oneself safely 
through the intricacies of business— -to weigh probabi- 
lities and improbabilities— to dispose and arrange a 
number of facts — to interpret and apply a series of legis- 
lative enactments— to concentrate, in snort, at any given 
time, upon any given point, in the holiness of life, all 
his mental force, which constitutes the very soul and 
vitality of a public man. Dr Macfarlan is, of all the 
clergymen in the church, second only to Dr Inglis. 
Information at once extensive and minute, an accurate 
knowledge of all the details of ecclesiastical precedents, 
a thorough acquaintance with and rigid adherence to the 
established forms of process, and, above all, an aptitude 
of mind for applying these to individual cases, are the 
weapons with which he fights, and which he widds with 
dexterity and power. It is impossible to mislead him 
by any spedous pretext. Amid a mass of collateral 
topics, he perceives intuitively the single question of 
which he is called to judge, and from that neither the 
treason of pretended friends nor the trickery of his ad- 
versary can divert him. It may have assumed one dis- 
guise m the Presbytery, another in the Synod, but in 
the Assembly Dr Macfarlan strips it of both, and dis- 
plays it naked for inspection. He knows precisely, too, 
in what quarter his own strength or weakness lies ; and 
he is at all times equally prepared for following in the 
pursuit, or covering his own retreat He has many 
qualities that would have made him a great lawyer. 
The advice of such a man is valuable, and, accordingly, 
it is frequently asked, and always cheerfully and faith- 
fully giveo. 

As his views an always dear, so his language is 
simple and precise. While his manner is dignified, 
his style is by no means ambitious ; it is more elegant 
than ornate. Impressed with the importance of public 

business, he thinks a knowledge of things preferable to 
the use of words, and has an utter detestation and con- 
tempt of all verbosity. His theological opinions are 
sound, liberal, and enlightened ; his views of eedesias- 
tical polity are those of the school of Robertson, Blair, 
and Hill ; and, in these days of frequent and sudden 
change, he is remarkable for consistency of conduct. 
He is cautious in adopting measures ; but, his ground 
being once taken, he is immovable,— completely beyond 
the influence of threat or flattery. His party has im- 
plirit confidence in his honour and steadiness ; and he 
has carried a majority of the Assembly along with him, 
against the combined forces of Dr Cook, the Solicitor- 
General, and the whole army upon the left hand of the 
Moderator. The very qualities which mark him out as 
a first-rate man of business, have perhaps prevented 
him from rising to eminence as a preacher; In the pul- 
pit he has no passion, and little energy. He is tame 
and monotonous. His discourses are replete with good 
sense, but totally destitute of originality or feeling. His 
manner has too much Archiepiscopal stateliness for an 
every-day working Presbyterian minister. Even in 
preaching, however, this gifted individual has a faculty 
at command which few possess, and still fewer practise. 
He never reads his discourses in the pulpit. He com- 
mits them to memory, and delivers them with astonish- 
ing accuracy. So admirably are they recited, that he 
gives you, as it were, the very punctuation. 

Closely allied to this readiness and retentiveness of 
memory, are his conversational powers. Having che- 
rished from his youth a taste for polite literature, ne has 
moved in those circles where -it was to be found. He 
was the intimate companion of the late Professor Rich- 
hrdson, and always welcomed as a visitor by the most 
distinguished members of the College of Glasgow. In 
private life he opens his treasures, and scatters around 
him instruction and amusement. To this part of hia 
character, combined with other virtucrand attainments, 
ha is not a little indebted for his professional success. 
It rendered him a distinguished favourite at Buchanan 
House. The Duke of Montrose was his earliest patron, 
and is now his confidential friend. On the death of the 
late Dr William Taylor, Dr Macfarlan was translated 
i from the parish of Drymen, in which he had succeeded 

1 his father, to be the Minister of the Cathedral and 
Principal of the University of Glasgow. In both of 
these important offices he gives perfect satisfaction. The 
prejudices against him as a pluralist soon yielded to the 
Influence of his virtues. He is exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his parochial duties— is devoted to the pros- 
perity, and consequently highly esteemed by the pro- 
fessors and students, of that University over which he 
presides. 

LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 

No. L 

The non-liierarg u Journals " in this region an 
full of heart-rending details respecting our weavers. 
These are not in the least exaggerated, in one sense. 
In another— that is, in as far aa regards the general 
impression they are calculated to produce with you, 
and in other places where there is little manufacturing 
carried on — they are not literally accurate, inasmuch as 
they do not advert to exceptions to the general wretch- 
edness which are not unfrequent. I was this day told, 
by an eminent manufacturer, of several of his hand- 
loom workers of fine gopds being able to earn 15s. per 
week. Such instances are, however, too rare ; and 5s. 
and 6s. may be nearer the average— from which loom- 
rent, beaming, and dressing for the web, have to be de- 
ducted. The u pirns” are generally wound in the 
worker’s family, and they cost nothing but the labour. 
This is a frightful state of things for 40,000 human 
beings; ye*, notwithstanding their destitution, their 
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Conduct has, upon the whole, been most exemplary. To 
be sure, a few Hundreds have once obeyed the call of 
their noisy delegates, and assembled in the open air ; 
but one-half of them were as much unparticipating 
spectators as the larger portion of the crowd who went 
to tee the sight and the speakers— Aearin^ them was out 
Of the question. Indeed, a large portion were boys— as 
yet happy and healthy — who were mighty glad of any 
excuse for a day's remission from their sixteen hours’ 
labour, and revived their well-nigh forgotten experiences 
of the hand-ball and “ shinty,” while the M‘l£ays and 
the Kellys harangued their gaping grandfathers. It 
was at first proposed to exclude all of eighteen years 
of age and under from the meeting ; but one of the de- 
legates remarked that this would leave 5000 without 
an interest in their proceedings, and accordingly all were 
invited. It is wonderful that. In making this state- 
ment, it escaped the acuteness of men who are at least 
cleverer than their fellow- workmen, arid more bustling, 
—paradoxical as it may appear, — though they be lazier , 
the conclusion as to the improvidence of their class 
which this fact forces upon one. If there be 5000 
weavers of eighteen years and under, consequently that 
number must have been apprenticed to the trade within 
the last eight years — ten being the earliest period that 
boys can comprehend it And what has been its condi- 
tion during that period ? Every second year as wretched 
as at present Tile labouring man can never too soon 
learn that he must be the regulator of the value of la- 
bour, by adapting the supply to the demand. Perhaps 
one-tenth of these youths are married too, and, in ano- 
ther decade, will have sent their representatives of wretch- 
edness to a field-meeting of 1839. It is odd the weavers 
have never discovered a tendency towards single bless- 
edness ; but, till they do so, there is little hope for 
them — since he who has half a dosen children is almost 
compelled to make them of his own trade, as It is the 
one of all others they can soonest aid him by learning. 

A word si to the delegates. They are almost all 
clever, noisy chaps, who like speaking and writing much 
better than throwing the shuttle. From a common fund, 
they are allowed much more for exercising their powers 
in the one way, than they ever could earn by doing so in 
the other ; and, consequently, no disaster can equal the 
return of tolerable times to them. Soitoe of them are 
very old stagers in agitation. The others are fresh in 
the course. Men of middle life seem to keep aloof from 
their laborious idleness. There is, at get , no example 
of their accepting of the out-of-door labour provided 
for their more athletic or industrious brethren by our 
Magistrates. This chiefly consi.su in forming a road, 
regarding the exact line of which a fierce controversy 
has been carried on between Dr Cleland and several pro- 
prietors near iu proposed site. As to which party is In 
the right, 1 pretend not to decide. The path is likely 
to be drawn between them — where the truth may, after 
alL lie. 

I am afraid these details may weary you. I fancy 
them the more interesting out of Glasgow, however, just 
because every body in Glasgow knows them so well, 
that our Newspapers do not think of noticing them. 

These have for two weeks been filled — nearly to the 
exclusion of every thing else — with the proceedings of 
our two public meetings upon the East India question. 
The first of these was to form an Association of those 
more immediately interested in the trade — the second 
was to prepare a general petition against the monopoly. 
There is but one opinion here upon the subject. Of 
that opinion Mr Kirkman Finlay Is unquestionably at 
the head. He was the chief promoter of both meetings, 
and speaker at them. Without caring about being an 
elegant, he is yet, in iu best sense, a good speaker. 
He knows bis subject thoroughly, and gave new and in- 
teresting information on it. There were some other 
•pcakeri whose information and matter were also ex- 

cellent ; but it is pleasanter to read than it was to listen 
to their speeches. Oratory does not thrive among the 
opulent in Glasgow; and they seem afraid, lest any 
body not get at their standing should exhibit any symp- 
toms of being likely to excel in the ,art. 

Our gaieties are all over for the season. The latest 
were on the King’s birth night. These consisted of a 
melancholy review, with very faint cheers, and a very 
Strong east wind. Why the dragoons did not turn oat, 
was a marvel ; but the (( third ” are rather a stuped 
body. We expect the 12th Lancers here daily. They 
are commandea by a townsman, and are expected to be 
any thing but u heavy.” After the review, sundry din- 
ners were eaten, and after these, the Magistrates of Glas- 
gow, in their own hall, and those of the various incor- 
porated appendages to old Mother Clutha, in their re- 
spe?tive town-halls, met those whom they had invited 
to drink the King’s health, and other public toasts. 
The dty meeting was an amazingly doll one. It could 
not well be otherwise ; for especial care was, as usual, 
taken to exclude, by not inviting, almost every body 
who could have enlivened it Will it be believed, 
that one, whom, whether we regard him as a citizen far 
twelve years among us— as an author of eminence — as 
a “ genera] acquaintance ” of every person of note hoc 
— or, as a social companion of great powers, would have 
been an honour and delight to any public meeting — was 
not asked ? — I mean Mr J. S. Knowles. Iu the fine ba- 
ronial hall of Gorbals, matters were better managed, 
and gentlemen nowise connected with iu functionaries 
were invited, as a compliment due to their admitted 
talents. When Dr Ure entered the room, he was re- 
ceived with an applause, which could not but be grati- 
fying to even a savan and philosopher. After the Ma- 
gistrates and tp bad left the bench, where they had 
placed him side by side, an odd circumstance occurred, 
which caused some gossip. Certain worthies, deter- 
mined tathor loyalty to King George and old Port, 
insisted on drinking the health of the one, and finishing 
the bottles of the other, when, just as their reluctant 
chairman was proposing that they should not forget they 
were guests , and not payers of scot and lot, the gas 
was turned ofP, 

“ And in a moment all waa dark ” 

as the muddled comprehensions of some of the party. 
Tlie revenue was then considerably benefited, by a loyal 
demolition of crystal. 

While the Magistrates of Gorbals were thus occupied 
in the baronial hall, their Glasgow brethren were pa- 
tronising the ball, in iu now eclipsed rival, the Old As- 
sembly Rooms in Ingram Street. The meeting, bow. 
ever, was as cold as iu purpose— charity, and very dif- 
ferent from that which Cunningham, our inimitable fid- 
dle-player, collected on his benefit night, when the la- 
dies got so into the spirit of the dance, that daylight 
alone stopped their whirling. 

Of other amusements we have had none, saving the 
fidgetings of a small body of u the unco guid,” when 
your review of Mrs Ewing’s Memoir reached os. It 
was diverting. You are aware that we have no theatre 
— for Alexander’s house, as yet, deserves not the name. 

A most absurd plan has been started, to convert oar 
Riding School, situated in the westernmost suburbs of 
the town, into one — just as if you were to turn Captain 
Carnegie’s markeU into a playhouse ! There is to be a 
meeting about erecting another Riding School, if the 
present one be so misappropriated. Never did a city 
more require such an academy.— In the absence of 
players on the stage, your players on the fiddle have 
astonished us. Murray has performed here, and per- 
fectly electrified the few who had the good fortune to 
hear him* Wilson also pleased ns much as a ringer. 
Yet, will it be believed, that Mr Thomson, brother to 
otur own delightful female vocalist, who had the spin! 
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to bring these stars above out horizon, is minus many 
pounds by the astronomical experiment ? , 

Every body is meditating a flight to the country, 
since the weather set in fine ; and already the watering 
places are half filled, and the steam -boats wholly so. I 
will, by and by, give you some gossip from them, where 
it abounds. 

Apropos of steam-boats. Captain Ross is to set sail 
from the Clyde, for his Northern Expedition, in one 
built for the purpose. He was in town lately, and it 
augurs something for his success, say the seers here, 
that his tender is the vessel Captain Scoresby first visited 
the Polar regions in. A good thing was said of him at 
the annual dinner of the famous Literary and Commer- 
cial Society here t'other day. The witty chairman, 
when it was questioned whether he ever would pass to 
Behring's Straits, said, that he “ did not at all doubt 
that the Captain would soon be in straits past bear- 
ing /" The scheme is not irrational, after all, and is at 
least spirited. An excellent account of the details of it 
is given in the last Westminster Review, which, by the 
way, has trebled its circulation in Glasgow since its re- 
sumption. Its amiable and talented editor was here 
lately, delighting us as much by the most un radi- 
cal suavity of his manner, as by his varied informa- 
tion and polyglot knowledge. Asa joke upon Ross, 
we presume, some wags advertised on Friday last that 
one of them would fly over the city. At least 20,000 
fools and rogues were collected to see the achievement; 
and it says much for the peaceable character of our po- 
pulation, that they dispersed, under their disappoint- 
ment, in the most good-humoured way. 

Summer amusements are now the rage. A Cricket 
dub has been got up with great spirit, and already 
comprises fifty of the finest young men in Glasgow, 
who, in spite of some pardonable little foppery about 
their uniform dress-coat, buttons with the mystic ini, 
tial W. C. C., &c. are genuine lovers of the noble game. 
A Gymnastic club is also talked of, on Utopian of your 
Six Feet one, but without its provoking, fbnitat tow, or 
extension, rather. We have also son* pretty good 
rowers on our river, but they are not yst equal to the 
Etonians, or they who haunt Christ Church meadows ; 
but they will improve, doubtless. 

An absurd burlesque took place last week ; it was 
called Anderston Fair. That place is a suburb or 
pendicle of Glasgow, and was lately erected into a 
burgh. 8ome of its magistrates are very clever men — 
others of them no conjurors. But they must, for- 
sooth, have an annual fair, with foot, pig, and sack 
(why not smock ?) races, as if they had a village green 
and Maypole to run them on, in place of a dirty cause- 
way and gaudy lamp-posts. Sickly silk- weavers, io dirty 
shirt*, contested for the ten-shilling prize, and cadaverous 
cotton-spinners bore off the palm. Their speed was four 
miles an hour ! A row of course concluded the whole, 
when a vast deal of blackguardism was exhibited, and 
the seeds of more sown. We are likely, however, to 
have no more of it, since a bailie got a black eye in the 
battle ; and this Use majestd is never to be forgiven or 
forgotten in the annals of Anderston. — Au Revoir . 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE MELODY OF YOUTH. 

By Alaric A. Waits, Esq . 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever s — It may be a sound— 

A ton* of mode. Braow. 

Delicious strain ! upon my charmed ear, 

Dike, evening's balmy breath upon a brow 
Feverish with fruitless watchings, dost thou steal. 


To bid my world-worn heart retrace the scenes 
Where first It drank thy sweetness ! What a crowd 
Of home-bred joys — of visions loved and lost — 

That simple cadence brings ;— each lengthen'd note 
Fraught with its own peculiar memory !— 

Once was the Strain (so passing mournful now !) 

Gay as the dreams of boyhood, and like them 
The source of blameless mirth to all around !— 

But when, in after years, mid other scenes, 

Again I heard that melody of youth, 

Methought that even its lightest measures breathed 
A sadden’d tone I never mark'd before. 

Yet it was mirthful ; for my wayward heart, 

Tho’ something tamed from what it used to be, 

Was still all hope,— and had not wholly lost 
The buoyant spirit only youth can know. 

And now. ones more 1 listen to those sounds. 

How changed from what they seem’d when life was new, 
And like the clouds that gird a summer sun, — 

Tinged with ethereal brightness,— all things ’round 
Gather’d a tone of gladness from my thoughts. 

Breathe on, breathe on *tis soothing sweet to think. 
That what thou wert in other years to me, 

Thou mays! he still to many a youthful heart. 

As joyous, warm, and true, as once was mine !— 

Strain of my youth !— all mournful as thou art 
To me, — the tears thy gentle notes awaken 
Are grateful as the dew to drooping flowers 
And though thy softest tones are always fraught 
WUlunemories sad of long deported joys, 

Yet such their magic influence on my oral, 

I deem them sweetest when they pain me most ! 


TAM 1 80s TAM BO. 

By Allan Vunmngkam* 
m Will ye fee wl* me, Tam Bo, Tain Bo, 

Will ye fee wl* me, my heart and my jo? 

And ye’se be at h a m e like my tae ee, 

If ye*n fee wi’ a pltifu’ widow like me.” 

Tam Bo was steeve, and Tam Bo waa stark, 
Wi’un ee like a hawk, and a voice like a lark. 

An arm o* might, and a step o* pride— 

The flower of the lads of Cloeebomside. 

Unto the widow an ear he lent. 

Upon the widow his looks he bent— 

A mervie woman, and weel to leeve, 

Wi’ sense in her noddle, and silk on her sleeve. 

« 1*11 give yon sax merits, Tam Bo, Tam Bo, 

Sax lily white sarks, my heart and my jo. 

And sonsie sockets when nane sail see, 

If ye’ll fee wT a pitlfu’ widow like me. 

“ A gliff in the gloaming to dant and woo, 

A gude sharp sock, and a weel-gaua plow, 
wr a simmer sun, and a lily lea,— 

WRl ye fee wi’ a pitifu’ widow like me ?” 

“ A saft-made bed, and a gentle darke, 

And late to rise, and soon frae warlc, 

A canny kiss, and uncounted fee,— 

Will ye foe wi* a pitifu’ widow like me?” 

Tam Bo he stammer'd, Tam Bo he stared, 

“ Say no, and take it,” said Nancie Caird, 

And gied her noddle a terrible Um, 

To see the widow and Tam sae cosh. 

“ Thy bright looks run through me like swords— 
Thy ripe round lipe, wi* their sweet- waled words, 
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Will wile toy heart, and then work it wo^- 
I'm a fallible creature,” quo' douce Tam Bo. 

Now what to say, or where to look, 

Tam wistna ; while she gayly shook 

Her clustering curls frae her blue eo— 

“ Wilt thou &e wi’ a pitifu' widow like me V* 

Tam yoked the plow, he furrow'd the lea. 

He sow'd hie corn, and then pouch’d the fee ; 

While the widow sat singing, nor lowne, nor low, 
u He'd make a blithe husband, this young TamBo ! ” 

gafied-— The managers of the Winter Theatres are mutually 
agreed upon the ruin consequent to both houses by the eaettta- 
ence of the present exorbitant nightly salaries; and at the cod of 
this season they mean to abolish that destructive system. Whilst 
between twenty and thirty pounds, each, are paid to Madame 
Vestris, Mr Young, Mbs Paton, Mr Braham, and Mr Liston, 
every night they act, the respective theatres can scarcely hope to 
remain In a solvent condition. In the golden age of the Drama, 
when Mrs Siddons, Mrs Jordan, the Countess of Derby, Kemble, 
Suett, Farren, Edwin, Henderson, Bannister, Lewis, Munden, 
Incledon, and Other excellent actors, graced the stage, from twelve 
to twenty pounds per week, was the highest sum given to any one 
performer .—Our friend, "Old CxHanaus," hat not favoured aa 
with any dramatic criticism this week, probably because 
very remarkable has taken place at the theatre. The Benefits 
have been going on prosperously.— On Monday and Wednesday 
next we are to have Madame Caradori, who, after Pasta, Is pro- 
bably one of the be* Italian singers this country has seen. We 
hope, for a selfish reasoo, that she will be well attended, far we 
understand that the depression of theatricals duriag the py* sea- 
son here has been so much exaggerated in London, the it has 
' been reported there that the audience has been several times Mm - 
missed from a want of sufficient This has lost ns 

already Braham, Miss Paton, and Liston, who wont venture the 
journey after such rumours ; and, should Madame Caradori re- 
turn to London with a bad account of us. It may go a great way 
to defeat the manager's exertions for next season. 

Weekly List or Performances. 

May lti — May 22. 

Sat. The Clandertine Marriage, The Critic, 4 Paul ami Ffa- 

ginicu 

Mow. Every one hoe hie Fault, $ St Ronan’s WetL 

Tubs. Secrete worth Knowing, He Lies UJte Truth, 4 Rodao. 
Wxo. Paul Pry. A Concert, 4 The Lord of the Manor. 

Thubs. A School far Grown Children, 4 Alfred the GredL 

Fw. The Recruiting Officer, 4 Cramond Brig, 

TO OUR READERS. 

Thr next Number of the Edinburgh Litbuit Joubjial 
will conclude the First Volume, and with It a tide-p^e *»d index 
will be delivered gratis to our subscribers. The — volume 
will commence with the Thirtieth Number, which win be fmb- 
lifthed on the fiptfiaturday of June, and wffl b* printed from m 
entirely new fount of types, which have been procured muidj 
for the Journal, and which it is hoped will still farther 
its appearance. A few copies of the first volume will be fowsd ua 
•ale at the Publisher’s as soon as ready. 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A long poem by the Ettbick Shbphbrd, Traditions or 
THB Plaouk III Edinburgh, "Thb Editor in his Saimaa, 
No. 2,” and other interesting articles, which are in typm, are 
unavoidably postponed till our next. 

Had Mr George Thomson’s reply to the paper an the Chsne- 
ter of Burns which appeared in the Literary Journal, been ad- 
dressed in the first instance to ourselves, we should have had w> 
hesitation in giving it a place, but it is impossible that w« cm 
copy it from the columns of a Newspaper. We regret — be- 
cause, for our own part, we look upon Mr Thonmm in udots* 
king to defend Bums, in conjunction with Messrs Lockhrttand 
Carlyle, as being entirely on the right side of the question, el 
though, for the sake of fair discussion, we gave a (dace to an ar- 
ticle of an opposite tendency, which we know to have 
the conscientious opinions of its author, however erroneous we 
and others may consider them. 

In the list of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, gived In our fart, we 
omitted to mention *• Peveril of the Peak,” la 4 yds. 
in 1822. 

The Reviewer of the work mentioned by « Q.» is not la 
Glasgow, nor is he personally acquainted with the author of the 
work reviewed. — " Laura" has our thanks.— We are tlrtt 

we cannot avail ourselves, for good reasons, of the suggestion of 
“ A Subscriber and Constant Reeder.*’— The anecdote of *« D. 
is characteristic; bat we do not intend any farther 

of that individual. 

“ The Patna and Tolls of Authorship," by fee editor of fee 
Inertness Courier, shall have an early place. 

The *' Sonnet” by Thomas Brydson in our next— We mint 
that the verses by «« Giottianus" win not suit im— « Turin Iffed 
English songs Frenchified" in our next 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 

Wi are glad to team that the first volume of Allan Cunning, 
ham's Lives of the British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, is 
now in the press, and contains Lives of Hogarth, Wilson, Rey- 
nolds, and Gainsborough. The second volume is nearly written. 
There win be engravings in each, on steel and wood, and some of 
the latter, in particular, we understand, are exquisitely beauti- 
ful. The Lives are written with freedom, and their talented au- 
thor has expressed his opinions boldly and honestly. In point of 
embellishment, these little fire-shilling volumes will be scarcely 
inferior to the Annuals. 

The Anniversary Is to be discontinued as an Annual, and to be 
published under a new name, in monthly parts, each accompanied 
with an engraving. The first part is to appear on the 1st of July. 
Allan Cunningham is to continue the Editor. 

Mr Blackwood announces a new novel, called The Five Nights 
of St Albans, which will appear on the 30th of this month. 

A work, which promises to be of considerable interest to the ad- 
mirers of female beauty, is announced for publication, under the 
superintendence of Mr Alaric Watts. It will consist of a series 
of portraits of the most beautiful and celebrated women of all na- 
tions, from an early period in the history of portrait painting to 
the present timet each portrait accompanied by a biographical 
notice. 

Mr Northhouse, formerly editor, we believe, of the Glasgow 
Tree Preu , Is preparing for publication a work on the present 
state of the principal Debtors’ Prisons of the Metropolis t with a 
variety of anecdotes, illustrative of the impolicy and inhumanity 
of imprisonment for debt. 

A volume of Stories of popular Voyages and Travels, with il- 
lustrations, comprehending abridged narratives from the recent 
travels of some of the most popular writers on South America, is 
announced for speedy publication. 

There is prepitting for publication, a new edition of Miller's 
Gardener's and Botanist's Dictionary t the plants, Ac. arranged 
according to the natural system of Jussieu ; and comprising all 
the modem improvements and discoveries which have been 
in the sciences of botany, horticulture, and agriculture, to the 
present time. 

New Music.— We recommend to the attention of our readers 
a song published a few days ago, entitled, •« The Mariner to his 
Bark," the words by Robert Gilfillan, and the music, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, by R. Tevendale. The words are flowing 
and good ; and the music is spirited, original, and expressive, 
Mr Tevendale, though not so well known as his merits deserve, 
appears to follow closely in the footsteps of his late friend, R. A. 
Smith. 

Paintkd GlasA— The beautiful red colour, so well known to 
antiquarians, so much admired In all old painted glass windows, 
and the method of manufacturing which has been considered as 
lost, has been reproduced in Germany by means of the oxide of 
tin. Much, however, depends on the manipulation ; but, with 
proper care on the part of the workman, this splendid colour ap- 
peara in all the brightness, and with the perfect transparency, 
which for some centuries was considered inimitable. 

Theatrical Goeeip. — Miss Smithson has apparently fatifl in 
London, and the sooner she returns to the Continent the better, 
for she seems to have little chance of being admired unless where 
•be is not ufiderstooiL— At the Literary Fund Dinner, which 
took place a few days ago, in London, Mr Price, (Manager of 
Drury Lane,) stated, that in consequence of the success of Miss 
Milford's “ Ritual,” two tragedies of very high character had 
been put into his hands by eminent writers ; and he hoped that 
this example would be followed by others, whose efforts would 
redeem the dramatic muse from the stigma under which she has 
too long lain. — Hawes is to have the musical direction of the 
English Opera-house this season * and Miss Paten is already eo- 
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reeherchi phrases. He contains, however, some inte- 
resting particulars of the earlier struggles of the empire 
with die Saiicehs In Crete and Atia ; os also of its cdn- 
tests with the Russians. In his character of priest, the 
domestic affairs seem to have fallen more under his ob- 
servation than that of Agathias. If he does not give 
much insight into the weightier matters of the state, he. 
at least gives us lively pictures of court intrigue, and 
the popular tumults of Constantinople. The statesmen 
of his age are dwarfs in comparison with those of Jus- 
tinian’s, and they change and succeed each other with 
proportionable celerity. H is history extends from a. D. 
961 to 975. Several minor, but interesting, fragments 
1 of history are appended to his work, to make up the 
I volume. 

Nicephorus Gregoras. — As yet only eleven books 
of this historian have been published. They extend 
from a. D. 1204 to 1341. It will appear from this, 
that the author has undertaken a more laborious task 
than the two already noticed, and has not, like then), 
confined himself to the history of his own times. He 
was a native of Asia, and seems to have been bom about 
the year 1295. He was well versed in the learning of 
the times— that is, its lighter literature and dialectic, 
and some knowledge of astronomy, which was devoted 
to elucidating the important question of the proper time 
of celebrating Easter. He is described by his contem- 
poraries as rude, austere, and obstinate $ alike offensive 
to princes and private individuals, by the petulance of 
his remarks^ At the same time, his public conduct 
evinces independence, and a freedom from selfishness. 
He is a keen partisan ; but his history is minute in hs 
details, and exact in its chronology. 

Joannes Cahtacuzenus — one of die royal au- 
thors of Byzantium. As yet only two books of h!s his- 
tory have been published, narrating the events of the 
period intervening between a. d. 1320 and 1341. As 
a contemporary of Nicephoros Gregoras, his history is an 
admirable check upon the statements of that author, both 
in regard to their having been of different parties, and 
inclined (the ones* a schoolman, the other as a states- 
man,) to view things in different lights. Gibbon thus 
describes him : — “The name and situation of the em- 
peror, John Cantacuzenns, might inspire the most lively 
curiosity. His memorials of forty years extend from 
the revolt of the younger Andronicus to his own abdica- 
tion Of the empire ; and it is observed that, like Moses 
and Ceesar, he was the principal actor in the scenes 
which he describes. But in tnis eloquent work, we 
should vainly seek the sincerity of a nero or a peni- 
tent. Retired in a drifter, from the vices and passions 
of the world, he presents not a confession, but an apo- 
logy, of the life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of 
unfolding the true counsels and characters of men, he 
displays the smooth and spedooa surface of oventi, 
highly varnished with his own praises and those of his 
friends. Their motives are always pure ; their ends 
always legitimate : they conspire and rebd without any 
views of interest ; and the violence which they inflict or 
suffer, is celebrated as the spontaneous effect of reason 
and virtue.” It would have been fair to have added 
that be was a man of commanding talent, extensive re- 
( sources, and great political dexterity. 


ffittory of Scotland . By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 

F.R.S.B. and F.A.8. Vol. L 1828. VoL ii. 1829. 

Edinburgh. 8vo. William Tait, 

It is singular, that the authors who have preceded 
Mr Tytler in this department of literature, should have 
given us so Imperfect histories of this country. Well 
•re we aware of the almost insuperable, and, at all times, 
perplexing difficulties, wfctch>ttend the Scottish History. 
The annals of no country are more obscure, involved, 


and uncertain ; and it ia probably on thisaccount, prin- 
cipally, that men of distinguished learning and rrwerch 
have shrunk from the task ; fhdle others, from whose 
reputation and name mo were entitled so lagk Cor better 
things, have studied and delivered .to the world their 
Histories of Scotland very imperfectly. It is needless to 
1 refer to our old historians and chroniclers, such ms Foe- 
dun or his continuator Bowar, Boece, Mair, Bishop 
Elphinstone of Aberdeen, and others, whose names we 
have not space to e nu merate. Bishop Leslie, who be- 
gan his History where the Bishop of Aberdeen termina- 
ted his, has given us only a general outline of the his- 
tory of a certain period ; and hs has more reputation aa 
the learned and indefatigable defender of Mary’s honour 
and innocence, than as a Scottish historian. With 
Buchanan’s History — the “ uncbronologicsl Baetumuti,” 
as Pinkerton calls him — every one is familiar; and 
whatever may be thought of his work in plain English, 

— for it is peculiarly elegant as respects its latiny — be 
must not be denied the honour of having been the dm 
to reduce the history of Scotland to something like a 
digested form, even although his attachment to the fabled 
kings of the Gadeliac race, his narrative of the exploits 
of the pretended successors of Fergus I., his credulity, 
proneuess to fable, and his too frequent distortion of facts 
to set forth his anti-monarchical principles, are palpably 
notorious. It is needless to mention, also, the pdror. 
ous folio histories, complete or partial, of Scotland, sash 
as Scott’s, Duff’s, Maitland’s, or Abercromby’s MartftsT 
Achievements— the most of these works of no g real me- 
rit — which’ are now to he found rinioas exclusively ia 
libraries. Bishop Keith's History is superior to any of 
them, and perhaps the best of all ; but, being written 
in an old-frpbioned style, and the extent of his intima- 
tion being more remarkable than his talents for arrange- 
ment, it is impossible that his work can ever be popu- 
lar. To he brief, and to come to more recent times. 
Principal Robertson acquired all his literary reputation 
from his History — and elegant and polished jt undoubt- 
edly is ; but how defective? Nothing stall does it con- 
tain of the reigns of the five Jameses deserving of the 
name; and the learned Principal’s work might have 
been termed, with greater propriety, a History Of the 
Reign of Mary and of James VI., till the acceario n 4* 
the English crown, with a brief introduction ; and that, 
too, not written with sufficient attention to do justice Is 
the snbject. Mr Lting’s work is simply s cotithmatiBW of 
the Principal's, from the accession till the union of the 
kingdoms. Mr Pinkerton’s is merely a history of foe 
kingdom from the accession of James I. to tbs do st h of 
James V. ; and is, therefore, detached, and leaves of 
where the Principal’s work in reality begins. His other 
History, however, published in 8vo, deserves very great 
praise. The History of Scotland was therefore tokfc 
written ; and we are glad to find it in the hands of Mr 
Tytler, s writer well known in the literary world, who, 
in addition to his own reputation, may be said tt» mho j 
rit also that of bis father, the late excellent Lord Wbod- 
houselec, whose life has been so ably delineated by Mr 
Alison. 

The great difficulty, of course, in Scottish history* hr 
the want of public and authentic documents. One 
readers are aware that Edward I. of England, In his 
attempts to subdue Scotland, cavtfcd off all the public 
records, vainly imagining that the want' of these aaM 
obliterate, in the Scots, the recollection of their inde- 
pendence, and stifle the spirit of patriotism which pe- 
vaded the heart of Wallace and his illustrious oomps 
nions. But Scottish prowess and Scottish chivalry were 
not so easily conquered ; and Brace, the g rea t mh w t 
of the monarchy, made the triumph of liberty compile 
on the field of Bannockburn. • It was these, as Mr 
Tytler remarks in a similar train of tbodgbt, that hs 1 
fought, not for himself or Ms thfonC Only, Imt for puts I 
rity ; it was not his wish that his triunroh should hi I 
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evanescent, bot tbit it should be insepanbly engrafted 
into the very foundations of the monarchy. Its “ du- 
ration,** as oar author well observes in his excellent 
narearive of that fomous battle, “ throughout succeeding 
centuries of Scottish history and Scottish liberty, down 
to the hour in which we now write, cannot be question- 
ed ; and, without launching out into any inappropriate 
field of historical speculation, we have only to think of 
the most obvious consequences which must have resulted 
f ro m Scotland becoming a conquered province of Eng- 
land $ and if we wish for proof, to fix our eyes on the 
present condition of Ireland, in order to feel the present 
reality of all that we Oweto the victory at Bannockburn, 
and to the memory of such men as Bruce, Randolph, 
and Douglas.”— VoL i pp. 320, 321. 

Am to the pillage of the Scottish records by the Eng- 
lish monarch, we greatly fear, even If we now possessed 
them, that the difficulties attending the Scottish history 
would not be removed. In this opinion we are happy 
to be supported by Mr Tytler, in his masterly, and, we 
may say, profound disquisition, entitled an “ Histori- 
cal Enquiry into the Ancient State and Manners of 
Scotland,** prefixed to the second volume of his work 
now before us. Mr Tytler, after talking of the muni- 
ficence of the endowments Of the Scottish church, in the 
matters of abbess, priories, and monasteries, thus ob- 
serves, — “ In turning, however, from such rare exam- 
ples of talent In the church, to the literary attainments 
of the nobfiity, or to the^ means of instruction possessed 
by the great body of the people, the prospect is little 
else than a uni v e r s a l blank. During the long period 
from the accession of- Alexander III* to the death of 
David II., it would be impossible, I believe, to produce 
a single instance of a Scottish baron Who eQuld sign his 
own name.” — VoL ii. pp. 352, 353. 

Such being the case, and learning, such as it was, 
being exclusively confined to the clergy, we can easily 
account for the absunl traditions, fabulous legends, and 
monkish annals, which abound at these periods, and 
through which the 'enquirer after truth thust grope his 
way, ere he arrives at the object of hi# Search. A' fa- 
tality, indeed, 1 stents f* have attended our Scottish re- 
cord#; and under Cromwell the national archives were 
I again* p&xged of their scanty treasures, which, at the 
Union, by the lots of the vessel which was commissioned 
to re-eoovey them to Scotland, were scattered on the 
I mighty deep^ 

| Mr Tytfer commences his work With the reign of 
Alexander III., because, as he observes in his Pre- 
! face, it is at this period that our national annals be- 
come particularly interesting to the general reader;” 
and because, “ during the reign of this monarch, Eng- 
land first began to entertain serious thoughts of the re- 
dbcfioo of her sister country.” After narrating the in- 
teresting events of this reign, we have the short reign 
| (if It may be called so) of Margaret, the maid of Nor- 
| way, grand-daughter of Alexander, and grand-nfeee to 
JSdward'I. Her death produced those fearful convul- 
sion*) which preceded and prevailed during the inglo- 
rious reign of John Baliol ; and Mr Tytler*s patriotism 
glows when narrating Ihe achievements Of Wallace and 
bis bold companions. In ihe history of the Interreg- 
num, which preceded the accession of Robert Bruce, 
the proceedings of Bdward I. form prominent objects ; 
and the splendid reign of the great r esto r e r of the mo- 
tsafeby,is one which cannot fail to exdfe every lover of 
bis country; The first volume cobdudes with the reign 
of Robert Bruce, by whom the English had been finally 
expelled from Scotland, and whose name, as its deliverer, 
will be forgotten only when Scotland ceases to exist. 
The second volume contains the history of the reign of 
David II., Bruce's son, ' grounded on the documents 
printed kt the splendid national work entitled “ Rotuli 
Seocto,” and in u Robertson’s Parliamentary Records,” 
dec. foe. Asit te impossible for os in these limits to give 


an outline of this eventful reign, we refer die reader to 
Mr Tytler. The volume concludes with an “ Historical 
Enquiry into the Ancient State of Scotland,” contain- 
ing various divisions on the general appearance of the 
country, its forests, marshes, castles, villages, religious 
houses, agriculture, farming ; the distinct races in Scot- 
land, ancient Parliament of Scotland, early commerce and 
navigation, state of the early Scottish church, and sports 
and amusements of ancient Scotland. Toboth volumes 
■re added numerous important notes and illustrations) 
in which are pointed out, and ably refuted, the inac- 
curacies of Lord Hailes, and the misrepresentations of 
Dr Lingard. 

We hesitate not to say, that Mr Tytlsr’a work is a 
national undertaking, and will, we doubt not, become a 
standard work in our modem literature. Mr Tytler 
has shown, by the two volumes before us, that be Is 
completely qualified for his task ; and though there are 
some of bis inferences and conclusions which we feel 
strongly disposed to contest with him, yet these in no 
degree detract from the very great merits of tbit most 
elaborate undertaking. The work is te be completed in 
•lx volumes ; and, when it k completed, it will be a 
work of which both author and publisher may be justly 
prond. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers, that Mr 
Tytler’s work will yet he more interesting as it pro- 
ceeds ; and we. anticipate great pleasure, in the perusal 
of his History of the reigna of the Princes of the House 
of Stuart, of Mary, of the stormy period of the Refor- 
mation, add of tha succeeding century of Strife sod tur- 
bulence. 

sesBgaanssssMaifcSfcst* 

Sketches of Irish Character -. By Mrs S. CL Hall, 2 
vote. London ; Westley and Davis. 1829- . 

It is seldom that modesty occasions the misnomer of 
a bhok ; it has done so, however, in the present case, i 
By far the greater number of the pieces in the two vo- | 
lumee before us are not sketches ; — they have the finish 
of cabinet pictures, and yet the freshness, and freedom, 
and force of less laboured detail. The work has taken 
us by surprise; too. Mrs Hall’s name we had before 
known, as that of a lady who wrote some pretty little 
pieces for her husband’s excellent Annual— -the Amu- 
let — and some rather pleasing, but perhaps laboriously 
juvenile, essays for her own — The Forget-Me-Not for 
Young People. But to find that she is a fair native of 
the Emerald Isle, who, for vigorous yet delicate percep- 
tion of character, liveliness or style, and skill in arran- 
ging a plot — or rather, in concatenating a series of plots 
-4.is not unworthy of taking her place with her highly 
talented countrywomen, whose names are linked with 
its literature — and its freedom, too — te what we own we 
were not prepared for. 

It is in the beautiful sea-side seclusion of Bannow, 
in the county of Wexford, that the whole business of 
the book takes place. The volumes contain above a 
dozen stories, the first of which is called the “ Lily of 
Bannow,” from its heroine being Lilias, the niece or the 
most important old lady in the place — Mrs Cassidy, 
to wit. As it is the longest, as well as the first, of the 
tales, it serves to introduce us to many characters who 
figure in the others ; while, in its own plot and denoue- 
ment, it has a substantial and delightful interest, which, 
though fully satisfied, yet leaves us to feel that “ Peggy 
-the fisher,” and others, are old acquaintances when we 
again meet with them. Thus, without the appearance 
or elaboration — while every link of the dozen is a sepa- 
rate ring — the whole makes a chain which embraces all 
the loves, friendships, characters, and occurrences of 
Bannow. This is at once an original and a charming 
feature in the book. It so connects each story with all the 
others, that (ht whole reads like a novel, while every 
one of them separately forms a beautiful tale. We thus 
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become denizens of the Tillage, and feel a homebred 
sympathy for every family in it — from the rector’s and 
riest’s, to the old and lonely dwellere in the rained 
alls of Coolhull. 

This is all very high praise, but we have yet more 
to give. The book is written in no party or exclusive 
spirit, and with no political views. Yet its perusal will 
do much service — so kindly and general is the spirit of 
charily with which it is embued, in its best and truest 
sense, because not ostentatiously exhibited. The Eng- 
lish and Scottish reader will find the nobler qualities of 
human nature so sympathized with, that it cannot be 
supposed that political violence or delusion on either 
side could extinguish them altogether; — and he will 

see but without the formality of being shown — that 

even a Wexford rebel, and a suspected priest, in happier 
circumstances than those of actual civil war, may be 
among the kindest and the best of human beings. What 
may not a people abounding in such examples become ? 
Without, too, the formality of instruction, as in Leadbet- 
ter’s Dialogues, and even in Miss Edgeworth’s writings, 
the work is admirably calculated to be practical ; and 
more than the Irish peasant may profit by the rich pic- 
ture of Irish u Indipindinct.” 1 

As yet this book is unknown here ; but we trust 
what we have now said in its favour will be the means 
of bringing it into immediate notice, for few recent pub- 
lications are more deserving of attention. 


Orthoepy and Elocution ; or, the first part of a Phi- 
losophical and Practical Grammar of the English 
Language, far the use of Teachers , Academies, and 
Public Speakers . By James Knowles. Glasgow ; 
R. Griffin and Co. 1829. 

This is a work from the pen of the father of the 
celebrated dramatist, James Sheridan Knowles. It is 
evidently the production of a man of sense and expe- 
rience; and contains a very distinct developement of the 
principles of elocution, from the first simple elements of 
speech, to their most extended combinations in words 
and sentences. It is scarcely to be expected that we can 
enter here into the minutis of this subject ; but, from 
the attention we have paid to the work, we are inclined 
to think that it will go a great way towards supplying 
what has been long felt to be a desideratum,— a correct 
and comprehensive school-book, for the general use of 
teachers and learners, uniting the principles of general 
or philosophical to those of instituted grammar. 


The Conduct of the Rev . Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Is- 
lington, on the Continent , and as a Member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and o, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society* considered 
and exposed ; with Strictures on the Church of Eng- 
land Missionary Society , £[C. By Robert Haldane, 
Esq. Edinburgh; Wilfiam -Whyte and Co. 1829. 

This is another of the numerous controversial works 
which have sprung out of the Apocrypha question. 
Into the merits of that question, Heaven forbid that we 
should ever enter ! It appears, by the present book, 
that the Rev. Daniel Wilson has given grievous offence 
to Mr Robert Haldane ; and the consequence is, that 
Mr Haldane devotes 239 pages of letter-press to a very 
vituperative chastisement of the said Daniel Wilson. 
Like other theological disputants, Mr Haldane writes 
very sternly and fearlessly ; — that he writes also in the 
true and meek spirit of Christianity, we shall not take 
upon ourselves to say. This, however, we will say, that 
we have of late been more than once inclined to think, 
that there would be as little sin in a pair of pistols, as in 
the language fired off at each other by certain clerical 
disputants. 


Memoir of Mrs Ann H. Judson , including a History 
of the American Baptist Mission in the Barman 
Empire. By James D. Knowles, Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church in Boston. London ; Wighcman and 
Cramp. 1829. 

Mrs Judson was a highly accomplished and excel- 
lent woman, and the wife of a very pious and intelligent 
man. We do not exactly approve of the manner in which 
the present “ Memoir” is written, which is too exclu- 
sively the style of a particular sect; but the volume 
contains much interesting information regarding the 
habits and customs of the Burmese, besides affording 
to all missionaries an example well worthy of imitation, 
in the honourable discharge of their duties, so patiently 
and laboriously persevered in by Mr and Mrs Judson. 
At the same tone, having had some opportunities of in- 
vestigating the subject, we must candidly state, that we 
consider the conversion of the Burmese to Chrisriamry a 
very hopeless speculation, for at least several centuries 
to come. 

Syllabic Spelling ; or , a Summary Method of Teaching 
Children to Read , upon the principle originally 
discovered by the Sieur Berthaud. Adapted to the 
English Language by Mrs Williams. Fourth edition. 
London ; Whittaker and Co. 1829. 

This is one of the very best books of the kind with 
which we are acquainted, and had we three hundred 
children, (which we probably never will have,) we should 
put a copy into the hands of each of them. 


Apician Morsels ; or , Tales of the Table , Kitchen, 
and Ladder. By Dick Humelbergius Secundum. 
London ; Whittaker and Co. 1829. Pp. 348. 
This is an amusing book, though it is the produc- 
tion of only a half-bred man, — of one who pretends to 
more learning and humour than be possesses. We ra- 
ther suspect, too, that so many works have of late been 
written about eating and drinking, that the subject is 
getting stale. There is, however, a good deal of Epi- 
curean research, and many curious anecdotes and stories 
in the “ Apician Morsels,” which will be read with 
much pleasure, we presume, by the professional gour- 
mand. We might have said more, but tbe troth is, it 
is not half an hour since we dined, and we have then- 
fore no appetite for the theme. 


The Bee Preserver ; or , Practical Directions for the 

Management and Preservation of Hives. Transla- 
ted from the French of Jonas de Gelteu. Edinburgh ; 

John Anderson. 1829. 

This is a very excellent little work, upon an inte- 
resting and delightful subject. From tbe dear practical 
directions, and the valuable discoveries, it contains tew 
lative to the history and economy of bees, we think 
it ought to be in the hands of every apiarian. Many 
people are fond of bees, aa the author remarks,— in- 
deed have a passion for them ; but it is not cuongh 
to be foud of them — they must be skilfully taken carcaf, 
according to certain rules, applicable in every case, but 
more particularly in bad years. Mistaken care annoys 
them— niggardliness ruins them. Instructions, there- 
fore, from an experienced person, are absolutely neces- 
sary ; and we know of none on which we would be in- 
clined to place more reliance than those of Jonas de 
Gelieu. He treats, among many other things, of the 
proper situation for an apiary— of tbe proper time to 

transport a swarm to the situation designed for it of 

the best sort of hives — of the quantity of hooey neces- 
sary to maintain a hive— of the use of capes or hoods- | 
of the manner of uniting swarms and of renewing eld ' 
hives— of the enemies of bees, and means of o ve r co m ing | 
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them — of the diseases of be es —of the different varieties 
of bees, and their language — and of the preservation of 
hives in winter. The translation, which is very classi- 
cally executed, is from the pen of a lady. It is dedicated 
to the Highland Society, to which it has been presented 
by Sir Walter Scott 


A Treatue on the Theory and Practice of the Art of 

Fencing . By George Roland, Fencing Master at 

the Royal Academy, Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 

Archibald Constable and Co. ; and sold by the Au- 
thor at his Rooms, Royal Manege. Edinburgh. 

1823 .* 

This is, without exception, the dearest and most 
practical work on the subject that has come to our no- 
tice. The whole of its contents, indeed, are 'strictly 
and ess enti a l ly practical ; — they are the results of a 
long attention to the art among the first fencers of the 
day,— an experience which has cultivated to the highest 
a naturally sound and clear head, joined to rare physi- 
cal qualifications. The information which he has thus 
acquired, Mr Roland conveys in that quiet, sensible, 
unpretending manner, which characterizes his style of 
teaching. 

Prefixed to the work is a preface, containing some 
notices of the history of the small sword ; and it is 
chiefly to this part of the work that we intend at pre- 
sent to confine ourselves — as the most likely to be in- 
teresting to the general reader. Passing over Mr Ro- 
land** minute investigation into the origin of swords in 
general— the probable excellence of the Romans in the 
use of it, and other preliminary matter— we come at 
once to the history of the small sword. There is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive about this weapon — ever 
bright as Its wearer** honour — graceful in its form, and 
classics! in Its purposes ; it is at once an ornament to 
the owner, and a grateful and elegant means of death 
to hi* Matufied antagonist. Then what a crowd of as- 
sociations hang like festoons of flowers around it — like 
the myrtle around the sword of Harmodius. Are there 
not associated with it to all eternity the names of Ty- 
balt, Mercutio, Hamlet,— and, in later days, of those 
gallant prize-fighters, whose fame lives in the pages of 
the Spectator ? Does there not rise to oar mind*s eye a 
varied crowd of interesting images, from the elder An- 
gelo guarding the slightest leaf of his mistress's bouquet, 
which he had placed upon his breast, from the points of 
the best swordsmen in France, down to that battered j 
image riding in ferocious and solitary grandeur into 
Hogarth's u Southwark Fair ?" The history of this 
noble art is, it must be confessed, somewhat involved in 
obscurity— names and dates are rather uncertain — but 
the time may come when some Niebuhr (no industry , 
short of a German's is commensurate to the task) shall 
do for fencing what he has already done for Rome. 
Meanwhile, we lay before our readers what information 
we have been able to pick up — taking for our ground- 
work Mr Roland's history, and interweaving occasion- 
ally such shreds and patches of information as have 
(Heaven knows how or when !) been drawn to us by 
the universal attraction of our brain. 

The origin of the rapier, or small sword, properly so 
called — that is, of the sword calculated for the thrust 
alone— it is impossible to ascertain. Even the country 
of its invention is unknown. It is, however, first found 
in general reception in the more southern nations of 
Europe; and its appearance is nearly coeval with that 
simplification of means, always attendant npon and 
characteristic of the advance of a scientific spirit, wliich 


led men, about the beginning of the 16 th century, to 
lay aside by degrees their cumbrous defensive armour, 
and rely more upon the simpler defence afforded by a 
proper use of their own weapon of offence. Like all in- 
fant arts, the use of the sword was at first much more 
complicated than was requisite. Men could not at 
once reconcile themselves to such a simple and unos- 
tentatious mode of defence ; besides, it was necessarily 
practised for a time quite empirically — the lapse of 
ages was required, before the Lockes and Newtons of 
fencing arose to reduce it to its first principles. The 
result of the operation of these combined causes was a 
ridiculous and unnecessary complication of feints, 
guards, and attacks— not to speak of a great many 
monkey tricks and contemptible advantages taken, whose 
memory is only preserved in the engravings which have 
come down to us from these times. We allude to the 
practice of parrying with the dagger, or receiving the 
adversary's point in the cloak wrapped round the left 
arm, — to the practice of fighting at night with rapiers and 
dark-lanterns, — to the volte, and all such expedients. 
Most of these inventions, it seems to us, may be traced 
to Italy, whose acute inhabitants appear to have carried 
intrigue and chicane into the practice of arms, as well 
as into arts and politics. This fact almost leads us to 
suspect that the small sword was first sedulously culti- 
vated in Italy. Its introduction was probably simul- 
taneous in several countries ; for we have seen in old 
armouries a aword used previous to the discontinuance 
of defensive armour, larger and more cumbrous, but 
otherwise of precisely the same construction as the mo- 
dern small sword with the bayonet blade. Its superiority 
over either the mere cutting sword, or the cut-and-thrust 
sword, was sufficiently obvious. 

But if Italy seem thus to be the mother of the art, it 
was in France undoubtedly that it was first reduced to 
elegant and scientific practice ; — it is from France that 
every country, which can boast of a modern school of 
fencing, has bad her first lessons. A fact is stated by 
Mr Roland, which sufficiently accounts for the supe- 
riority of that country: — U In France, until lately, 
fencing was considered of so much national importance, 
that no masters were allowed to teach in Paris, without 
having served a sort of apprenticeship in some Salle 
d'Armes, and afterwards proving their talents ki two 
public exhibitions, in opposition to the last received mas- 
ters. Such as hod been thus received, enjoyed, besides 
other honours, the freedom of all places of public amuse- 
ment for a year." It was this incorporation of fencers 
which sent forth all those professors in the art, who have 
so simplified the weapon and its use, that they have re- 
duced it entirely to a contest of judgment and bodily 
agility. At the same time, it is but just to remark, 
that Fnmee, as the country where the art has ever been 
in most repute, has, under the sanction of her name, 
sent forth more quacks and unqualified pretenders to 
this accomplishment than any country in Europe. 

Germany had originally a national style of fencing, 
which differed materially from the French. To this lat- 
ter, however, it is every day giving place. The French 
style is nearly the same that is taught among ourselves 
—the positions and attitudes are in most respects the 

same the system of waiting for exposures on the part 

of the adversary, and then trusting to promptness and 
quickness in the thrust, is the same. The German atti- 
tude is, the body inclined forwards ; the right leg bent 
so as to form, from the ankle, an angle rather less than 
a right-angle with the floor ; the left leg forming with 
the body a straight line from the head to the floor; the left 
hand rested on the haunch ; the right arm depressed, and 
the point of the foil elevated. The fencer's business is not 
to wait for openings, but to form tliem, by pressing aside 
his adversary's blade. He never thrusts on a disengage- 
ment. Long controversies have been waged in Germany 
on the comparative merits of these two systems. Ap- 


• We have promised an occasional retrospective Review ; and 
the work whose title we have copied above is upon a subject to ( 
which we are desirous of diroctiog the attention of our l earie m — ! 
Ed. UL Jour. 
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peals have been made on both aides to the results of 
competitions between practitioners of the different sys- 
tems. Such appeals most frequently be fallacious, for 
superior individual skill may often give the victory to 
the worse systeqi. The theory of the French artists is 
the mare feasible, and the ascendency it is daily gaining, 
in spite of national jealousy, over the other, is a strong 
circumstance in its favour* . 

In England, the art is comparatively of modem introduc- 
tion. Not but these have been all along practical swords- 
men among us, as well as among other nations ; but there 
were none of scientific eminence. It was about the be- 
ginning of last century that any thing like eminence in 
fencing displayed itself in England. The most distin- 
guished professors have been either foreigners, or have 
studied the art abroad. At the same time domiciled in 
England, they accommodated themselves in some mea- 
sure to the national temperament, and, by coming into 
more frequent contact with each other, have contracted 
peculiarities sufficient to entitle them to be considered 
as a school apart. The English style of fencing is leas 
showy than the French, but perhaps more close and 
energetic. Among many distinguished names we enuf 
merate the race of Angelos, O’Shaughnessy, and, though 
last, not least, the Rolands, father and son. 

Much more might be said in detail of the progress of 
fencing. The various attitudes which have from time 
to time been adopted, modified, or rejected, according to 
the varying opinions of utility and grace, afford room 
for curious speculation. The various forms of blades, 
guards, and pummels, offer a good theme for the dis- 
play of antiquarian lore. But these we must pass over 
; at present, and conclude our brief sketch by some gene- 
ral remarks on the importance of fencing as an art. 

We axe ndmirers of man in the abstract, and lay lit- 
tle stress on the modifications which times and circum- 
stances superinduce upon him. Wc are no idolaters of 
the ages of chivalry, and are rather sceptical at to many 
of the moral and intellectual boastings of the present 
day. But in every age we can venerate where we find 
them — beauty in form, kindliness in feeling, grasp of in- 
tellect, and vivid daring of imagination. We believe 
that every age and every country has been more favour- 
able to the developement of one or other of man’s facul- 
ties, and we seek in all of them materials for our opinion 
of man’s capabilities. In our research we find there is 
one ingredient which cannot be dispensed with, in the 
person who would claim a high rank in our estimation, 
and that is, true courage ; or, in other words, the union 
both of moral and physical courage. We know no 
means so likely to evolve this quality where it is latent, 
to perfect it where it exists, than an exercise which at 
once cultivates the bodily powers, thus giving us self- 
confidence, and at the same time tasks the intellectual 
faculties in no small degree. It may be t$*t no civilian 
in this country may ever need to use his sword ; but the 
command of every limb, and the presence of mind gene- 
rated by the practice of fencing, are qualities which may 
be called for in every situation. Tbe efforts of the 
English masters have produced a body of amateur, ta- 
lent, which has long been in high repute. The exer- 
tions of Mr Roland in Edinburgh have already called 
forth, in this city, a quantity of amateur talent r .wbich, 
considering tbe shortness of the time, could scarcely 
have been expected. We are not inclined to disparage 
the great merits of Francalanza as a teacher, but there 
has been an enthusiasm and a union among Boland’s 
scholars* which wo have mat. found in his ; and it is this 
enthusiasm and union which have mainly contributed 
to place Edinburgh fencing on the respectable grade 
which it has attained. At the same time, we are bold 
enough to say, that the spirit of amateur fencing seems 
for a couple of years to nave been rather retrograding 
among us. Two causes have operated to this effect. 
The first gloss of novelty has worn off, and that cools 

tbe love of many. The other is tbe dilettanti spirit of 
some of tbe younger students. They take fencing among 
a host of other athletic exercises, which dissipate and 
distract their Attention. To be a fencer, these is required 
a Close, and, for a tijne, a pretty yjtdusive attention. 
We are happy to see added to the clubs of our city, one 
which takes fencing exclusively under its protection. It 
may do much to arrest this retrograding spirit, and wc 
look to it to undertake the task. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

THE EDITOR IN. JUS SLIPPERS; 

OB. 

▲ PEEP BEHIND TOE SCENES. 

NO. IL 

*« Stalta, Joeoaa, oenenda. Mentis, stria, itaii . 

En posits sole ocukw. Lector amioe, toast 

Quisquis es, hie ajiquld quod detectable habeas; 

Trader an levior, selige quicquid sma." 

Language cannot describe the anxiety which has 
been shown, during the course of the present month, by 
all ranks and classes, to obtain one glimpse of those 
Editorial Slippers we were the bumble instrument of 
immortalizing in our 25th Number. Not only have de- 
putations waited upon us from all the most consider- 
able towns of Great Britain and Irelahd, but from 
Paris, Madrid, Florence, Vienna, and other remote 
places, where one would have hardly thought there was 
yet time for the Literary Journal of May 2d to 
have been received. We have been honoured with let- 
ters, too, frbm all the savan* of the Continent, contain- 
ing tne most pressing solicitations frequently to resume 
our vantoif/ksy as our correspondents of the French 
Academy can them, and unde^ their influence to ex- 
tend our literary researches over the whole of Earope. 
With regard to our friends at home, we have done 
every thing that it was possible to do to gratify tbeiv 
curiosity. Day after day we have sat in our slippers, 
from morning till night, receiving a perpetual succes- 
sion of visitors, three-fourths of whom we never beheld 
in our lives before, who merely passed through our 
audicnce-chamber, as if it had been a royal dfawlngw 
room, cast one glance upon our fhee, beaming with be- 
nevolence, and then riveted their gaze upon the retiring 
modesty of our dumb and gentle slippers, who, as if 
conscious of the notoriety into which they had been 
thus (tuddenly brought, clung more closely to our feet, 
clasping our toes and instep in the most affectionate 
embrace. As to our foreign friends, we beg to assure 
them that the u Editor in his Slippers,” or, in the 
softer language of Italy, in his Pianelta$ y will often ap- 
pear before them, to make them acquainted with many 
little literary gems and memorabilia which might other* 
ways pass unnoticed, because they do not float on the 
surface of the stream. 

We have seldom felt happier in our slippers than we 
feel to-day. It is a glorious day in the first month 
of summer, and we have already seen the greater 
part of the proof sheets of the concluding Number of 
the first Volume of the Literary Journal. The 
success which has attended this publication is, in a 
great measure, to be attributed to our slippera. It is 
true, that the phrenologists tell us our bump of Ideali- 
ty alone is large enough to make an ordinary head ; but 
our Ideality wodld have been of no use without our 
slippers. Without plippers, winter would be merely a 
season of great-coats and sore throats ; — without sup- 
pers, summer would be nothing but a few months of 
perspiration and white trowsers ; without slippers, li- 
terature would be a series of Newspaper reports and ad- 
vertisements of Warren’s Blacking. To winter, slip- 
pers impart all its fireside comforts, — to summer, all its 
refreshing coolness, — and to literature, all its romance 
and poetry — all its free and unfettered genius. Junius, 
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we daresay, wrote in boot* ; and so, no doubt, did the 
author of the u Newgate Calendar,*' — probably in top- 
boots. Bat Sir Walter Scott writes in slippers — pale 
, yellow slippers ; Professor Wilson writes in slippers — 
bright red slippers; Moore writes in slippers—dark 
blue slippers; Wordsworth writes in slippers — light 
green slippers ; and We write in slippers— -black un- 
brushed slippers. If there be any thing of ours in 
the Literary Journal a good deal superior to 
aught that has been ever written by any of the illus- 
trious^ authors we have mentioned, it is entirely to be 
attributed to this cause, — that our slippers are of a su- 
perior quality to theirs ; for the more we examine into 
the point, the more we are satisfied that inspiration lies 
in the slippers. 

Some people told us, when we announced the Lite- 
rary Journal, that it was not likely to succeed. 
They said, in the politest manner possible, that if it 
could succeed under any one, it would suceed under us ; 
but that there was no field for the work in Edinburgh ; 
that the London Weekly Periodicals of the same class 
had the start of us ; and that Scotland was very slow in 
patronising new attempts. We thanked our friends 
very sincerely for the great comfort they gave us ; and, 
turning upon our heel, we said to ourselves — 44 It shall 
succeed and an Trish echo, in the shape of old Chris- 
k topher North, boldly replied-— 44 1 fore tel the book will 
prosper.'* Christopher and We were right The book 
has prospered. . From the very first number, the Lite- 
rary Journal has been a hit* We had no dull and 
feeble infancy, hanging on the very confines of life, and 
only indicating that we were not dead by an occasional 
squeak or squeal. We started into the rigour of youth 
at once ; and we are not aware that, evenin our earliest 
days, we ever had a circulation under fifteen hundred 
weekly. The truth is, Scotland needed a Literary 
Journal ; and the numerous literary friends, ay, and 
some of the literary strangers, who rallied round us, made 
. it easy for us to engage the sympathies of our readers, 
and to proceed with an eclat which fewr weekly periodi- 
cals have been able to obtain. We refer with pride and 
confidence to the Index to our first volume, which we 
. this day, publish, in proof of the support which our 
• Journal has received,— -support which, whether we 
consider its extent and importance, or the handsome 
r and liberal manner in which it has been communicated, 
has rarely been paralleled, and will certainly never be 
surpassed. The Literary Journal may extend to 
a hundred volumes ; but, full of improvements as we 
hope each succeeding volume will be, we shall ever look 
back with something of the feelings of a first love upon 
the literary intercourse and glad tumultuous hopes which 
accompanied its commencement. We are now abroad 
upon the ocean, and the . winds and waves are around 
us, but the friendly hands that flung an adieu to us as 
we left the shore,— the affectionate voices that said, 44 God 
speed you 1" — and the skilfol mariners who took a pull 
at the oar till they had safely towed us from among the 
breakers and shallows, must not, and shall not, soon be 
forgotten. 

We name no names, else the Editor in his Slippers 
would have to write a catalogue, instead of an article, 
and would, after all, be obliged to pass over some, who 
have, for different reasons, been necessitated to write 
anonymously, but whose names are not, therefore, the 
less eminent, or their writings the less able. A compli- 
ment, however, has been paid us by two persons of which 
we are proud, because they stand nearly at the bead of the 
living genius of Scotland, and because they are loved, 
both for themselves and for their works, by that country 
whose approbation it is our chief object to obtain. With 
Robert Bums, our highest ambition would be 

— for poor auld Scotland’s sake 

Some useful plan or book to make ; 


and we cannot help believing that there is some prospect 
of our object being accomplished, when Allan Cun- 
ningham and the Ettrick Shepherd express 
themselves well satisfied with our exertions. With the 
former we. tre net personally acquainted, not haring 
been in London for several years ; but we may safely 
say, that, through his correspondence and otherwise, we 
know him better than we do many with whom we are 
personally acquainted. It is not very long since one of 
nis letters to uS began thus :— 44 My dear Sir ; I like 
your paper, and Hike the Editor , andjbr the sake of 
both I wish these verses were the best I ever wrote 
The verses yrere excellent ; but to us there was more 
poetry in the two lines of prose we have just quoted. 
The Ettrick Shepherd likewise is one to whom our heart 
warms; Whenever we name him ; and we think it no 
small thing that the author of the Queen’s Wake— a 
poem which will be read with undkninished delight 
centuries hence — should hsveWritten to us these words, — 
4 ‘ ril defy Great Britain to get up as spirited, as 
amusing, and as diver s\fied, a liter ary paper as yours l" 
We should wish to be believed, — though perhaps there 
are some who will not believe us,— when we say, it is 
not vanity which induces us to quote from these two 
letters; if it were, we might quote from a hundred 
others. We are actuated solely by a wish to express the 
honest satisfaction we feel in being thus not only laudati 
a laudatis, but laudati by the two persons whose good 
opinion, as Editor of a Scottish periodical, we would 
not exchange for any thing. else that could be offered us. 

The newspaper pvesR too, has acted nobly, and we owe 
our best thanks to at least fifty Editors. They have met 
us with no petty jealousy— they have not hinted doubts 
or hesitated dislike. They bade us be of good cheer at 
the outset ; and, having had an opportunity of judging 
for themselves, they have come forward manfully and 
heartily to state the favourable impression we hove 
made. We are pleased at this.; for, unlike Air Combe 
and the phrenologists, we respect the newspaper press 
of this country. It is conducted by men of talent and 
learning, and in no country does it go more hand in 
hand with public opinion. We suspect, therefore, 
it is only they to whom the praise of thepress is as foe 
bunch of grapes to the fox, who will affect to despise 
it. Nor must we omit to thank, also, many Editors, 
both in England and Ireland. Thanks, is is true, are 
easily given, and often come only from the lips ; but 
let them try us when they want a favour at our hands, 
and may our slippers become cloven hooves if we prove 
ungrateful ! 

But let us now be a little less egotistical, for we have 
a number of things lying upon our table which we wish 
to notice. And, first of all, comes an unpublished Jew 
d' esprit by the poet Southey. We are indebted for it 
to a friend who has made the tour of Europe, and who 
thus describes the manner in which it came into his 
possession : 

44 During a summer ramble in Switzerland, I availed 
myself of' the services of one of the hardy and Intelli- 
gent mountaineers who gain a livelihood by pointing 
out the beauties of their romantic country, and conduct- 
ing travellers to the lofty summits of the Alps. In 
compliance with the usual formality at parting, my con- 
ductor presented me with his book, that I might certify 
the manner in which he had acquitted himself, direct- 
ing my attention to a recommendation from Mr Southey, 
whose guide hs happened to have been on a similar oc- 
casion ten years before. I took the liberty of -copying 
die Poet Laureat’s effusion, which I thought quite cha- 
racteristic. It run as follows t 

By my troth, this Hans Roth 
Is an excellent guides 

A joker, a smoker, 

And a savant beside. 
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A food geologist, 

A better mineralogist, 

An able physician. 

And learned metaphysician, 

Who scents out now causes proceed ; 

A system inventor, 

An experimenter, 

, Who raises potatoes from seed. 

, He knoweth lull well 

The forest and dell, 

The chalets and dwellers therein ; 

The mountains and fountains, 

The ices and prices. 

Every town, every village; and inn. 

Take him for your guide, 

He has often been tried, 

And'will always be useful when needed ; 

.You’ll be merry together, 

In fair and foul weather. 

And shake hands at parting as we did." 

Southey evidently wrote these lines in one of his amiable , 
and happy moments — moments which occasionally come 
to all of us. It was after dinner, in the inn at Zurich, 
which looks out upon the lake, and the neighbouring ; 
mountains of Schwitz and Glarus. It was a beautiful 
afternoon ; a bottle of cool Rhenish wine stood before 
him, — probably Johannisberg ; and we will wager the 
Duchess of St Albans against a bad sixpence that his 


And when the dews of evening deck the blades 
And the lone redbreast tops the mellow shade. 

In love’s embrace they’ll hail the twilight scenes 
Even in retreats where thou and I have beear* 
While we, to lave and all things else unknown. 

Mix our cold dust with generations gone. 

There comes a day, whose dull and dreary doee 
Shall see the world a cheerless waste of snows. 

Whose farewell beam, and setting ariuuon streak. 
Purpling yon ancient mountain’s lofty peak. 

Shall view the mantle of grim winter spread 
Even, o’er the stones that mark our narrow bed. 

Bat these will pass, and ages will roll on. 

And we remain unconscious they have flown : 

| Then comes a day when dark shall grow the sky. 

The sun in mid-course close his dying eye, 

The sea stand still, deep-smitten with dismay, 

1 And every isle and mountain flee away; 

The heavens evanish with an awful roll. 

And the last trumpet sound from pole to pole ; 

Then shall our mortal put th’ immortal on. 

And meet Eternal Justice on his throne. 

We have already introduced Alexander Maclaggan to 
the notice of pur readers. He continues to improve ; 
'and, as we have good hopes of his future achievements, 
we shall report progress from time to time. The fol- 
lowing is the last production he has put into our hands, 
and it strikes us as vigorous and good : 


travel-worn feet were lapped in the elysium of shippers. 
He felt pleased with himself and with all mankind, and 
he therefore gladdened the heart of honest Hans Roth, 

! by inditing the encomium we have given above. 

Shift we the scene from Mr Southey and Switterland to 
Mr J ohn Ramsay, weaver in Kilmarnock. 44 How fleet is 
a glance of the mind !" and if a man is determined to 
hunt out genius, there is no saying in these days where he 
may be carried. 44 Why may not imagination trace tha 
noble dust of Alexander, till be find it stopping a bung* 
hole ?” asks Shakspeare. And, on the same principle, 

I why may not imagination discover genius in a red night- 
cap, working at the loom in Kilmarnock ? We care 
not for the outward casket ; it is the gem silently glit- 
tering within which we prize. Is the dewdrop less 
beautiful because it happens to fall upon the humblest 
blade of grass, rather than into the bosom of the full- 
blown rose ? Genius comes like the dew from the starry 
sky, and dreams not of the conventional distinctions of 
artificial society. Mr John Ramsay may be a weaver 
in the sight of man, but he is a poet in the sight of hea- 
ven ; and he has his reward in his own heart. We do 
not mean to say that Mr John Ramsay is another 
Burns ; all we mean is, that he has the gentler suscepti- 
bilities of genius about him, and that we are, therefore, 
glad to have it in our power to give publicity to one of 
his effusion*. It is the latest effort of his muse, although, 
“ in the present state of our trade." he writes, 44 1 must 
say with Burnsj^- 4 sms’ he&rt hae 1 to sra£*V 

LIKES TO ELIZA. 

There comes an hour, Eliza, when we must 
Bid all farewell, and sink into the dust; 

There comes a sun that shall behold us laid 
I Beneath the turf, forgotten and decay’d : 

There cornea a morning, at whose vernal voice 
Earth shall revive, and nature shall rejoice, 

But see us sleeping in the dewy sod. 

And all unconscious as the kindred clod. 

There comes a day, diffusing life and light, 

[ With all that summer gives of warm and bright, 
And, as away its beams of sunshine pass, 

They’ll shade us deeper in the long green grass. * 
There' comes a day when Autumn shall desceud 
Dispensing blessings with an open hand ; 

And o’er these fertile vales youtlis yet unborn 
Shall wield the sickle in the waving corn ; 

| Join In the jests and simple pranks that goad . 

| The hours along, and lighten labour’s load ; 


stanzas,. 

By Alexander Maclaggan, 

The frantic wind is sweeping shrill 
Over the head of the grey-hair’d hijl,"™ 

Ruin rage* in the gale ; 

The blasted tree, the burking rock, 

By earthquake’s shake, by lightning 1 !* stroke, 

Roll thundering to the vaks. 

’Tis Heaven commands sweep on, ye storms f 
Gather and fight, ye mystic forms ! 

Dash down, eacn swollen cloud ! 

Wheel, earth ! thy course,— a shapeless blot 
Of wind and wave, — but, O ! wrap not 
Yon cottage in thy shroud. 

My Jessie and my cottage spare ! 
my spring-time and my summer’s there;— 

My life, and all life’s worth : 

Flash far away, dread lightning’s power. 

Blast not my home, blight not my flower. 

Chill not my cheering hearth ! 

Her sweet smile is my summer’s lights 
My beacon in the darkest night ; 

And Oh ! her gentle eye, 

It is my mom — my evening star. 

That shines upon me kindlier for 
Than any in the sky. 

Her virtuous mind’s my store of w ealth, — 

Her blooming cheek my flower of health,— 

Her mouth toy honeycomb : 

Her snowy, pure, and tranquil breast. 

The down where sinks my head to rest,— 

Rage, storms, but spare my home! 

Let us turn now for a moment from poetry to prose. 
Here s a letter from as worthy on inhabitint of Scot- 
land as ever visited London, — a Sexagenarian and an 
LL.D., with all the primitive simplicity and stroeqg in- 
tellectual vigour of a gentleman of the old school. He 
writes precisely as he speaks, disdaining to adapt even 
his spelling to the modern pronunciation of the ancient 
Doric of his country. His letter is dated a month or 
two back, but, as the subject is an interesting one, sard 
is treated in an interesting manner, we shall give the 
greater part of it 

SUNDAY IK LOKDOK EDWAED IRVIMG— 

FLETCHER. 

“ Yesterday wai Sabbath. I dinnakfen how it is, to 
me the Sunday is like no other day in the wdek. -The*' 
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face o’ the sun — the fields— the streets— (he counte- 
nances o* men— my ain thoughts, are a* different. It is 
ane o' the best blessings o’ Christianity. There is 
something that exalts human nature in it, — something, 
that in one day in seven raises the servant to an equal- 
ity wi* his master; when tranquillity disperses the 
cares an* anxieties o* the world, an’ holiness becomes 
visible. But it is only in Scotland, — on the green hills, 
an* in the lonely gteris, o’ our native land, that the Sun- 
day is a Sabbath indeed. Her*, an’ throughout Eng- 
land, it is different. The Scottish peasant rises early, 
offers up his prayer In the midst of his children, and 
accompanies them to the distant kirk, — returns to his 
homely meal, — opens his Bible, — gathers his family 
around him, and concludes the evening wi* prayer. To 
this there are exceptions, but the example is character- 
istic. In England there are exceptions, but the excep- 
tion is the characteristic, and consists in a good dinner 
at the expense of the week, loitering away the evening 
at home, or in an ale-house, an* complaining o* the day 
as a weariness. In London,, with the majority, it is a 
day p* pleasure, spent in excursions to Greenwich, 
Gravesend, the Nore, Richmond, See — ana goes a -fish- 
ing, a second a-shooiing, an* a third follows his occu- 
pation as usual. But still there are thousands, an* tens 
o* thousands o’ Christians in London ; an', generally 
speaking, the churches are respectably filled. 

1 went to bear our countryman Irving. He is not so 
much run after in his new chapel in Sidmouth Street, 
as he was at Hatton Garden ; consequently, there is 
now no difficulty in obtaining seats ; though at a* times, 
even in the middle o’ his orations, he manifested anxiety 
for die accommodation o' strangers. The new chuTch 
is a tolerably handsome structure, but too long for its 
width. It is not very large, but neatly fitted up, and 
the windows alternately ornamented wi’ Scotch thistles 
in stained glass. Soon after I was seated, in came Ed- 
ward,— ane o* the most ungainly-looking figures I ever 
saw, with his thick, lang, black hair, which he used to 
wear d la Nazarene , now banging about his ears in 
shaggy profusion. His action is uncouth, but, since he 
took to reading his sermons, it is less extravagant. It 
is a kind o’ hap weel, rap weel. pell-mell action, swing- 
ing round his arm without mercy ; then crouching to- 
gether, like a tiger ready to spring, he raises his Clench- 
ed nievea to the side o’ his head, an*, springing up wi’ 
a loud, lang burst, discharges a tremendous thud upon 
the cushion, that echoes to the very ceiling. It is often 
impressive, always earnest ; unstudied, but frequently 
ill-timed. His accent is harsh, grating, and national, 
— unpleasant even to a Scotsman, but adapted to the 
rude grandeur o’ his eloquence. Irving is an orator, in 
so far as a wild imagination, enthusiastic earnestness, 
declamation, an’ strang lungs, can make ane,— but 
farther I will not venture.. Upon the whole, he is a 
good logician ; there is a mathematical closeness in his 
reasoning, but it is like a superstructure weel -fitted to- 
gether in its parts, but falling en matte before the least 
wbiff o’ Wind, from the want o’ a good foundation. His 
composition is a kind o’ Ossianic transposition o’ verbs, 
adjectives, an’ playing wi’ participles, — often lofty, sel- 
dom elegant, an’ frequently inflated. He bore his os- 
tentatious flattery nobly, but the turn o’ the tide appears 
to have turned his temper ; and Editors and all con- 
nected wi' the Press he raves against without mercy, 
abusing them for every thing but men an’ Christians. 
In a word, Irving is a man o’ genius,— a visionary cer- 
tainly, but sincere, — an enthusiast, but now and then a 
sublime'otie. 

In the afternoon I took a step down to Finsbury, to 
hear Fletcher, o’ breacb-o’ -promise celebrity, (another 
countryman.) His new chapel is a huge, but not in- 
elegant, mass of bricks, faced with cement. The doors 
are marked 4i Gallery," like a playhouse ; and over one 
is inscribed a passage from Scripture, expressive o’ a 

1 curse ; and above another, a verse containing a blessing. 
It is double-galleried nearly round and round, and was 
crowded to suffocation. Through the whole service 
there was a crushing out an* a crushing in, like a coun- 
try Sacrament,— and none o’ the best o’ order about thi 
stairs. There is naething remarkable about Fletcher's 
appearance ; he is a stout, good-looking, dark-complex- 
ioned man. His preaching is often eloquent, and contains 
sound, excellent sense, but sae confoundedly mixed up 
wi* wishy-washy clap-traps, that it is lost in nonsense. 
This moment he is proving the truth o* revelation wi* 
a’ the force o' argument, an’ the next he breaks away 
into pitiful whine, about “ some poor little boy that he 
visited yesterday, and who is to be executed next Wed- 
nesday morning at the Old Bailey, for the crime of Sab- 
bath-breaking and horse-stealing or, “ the last words 
and dying confession " of some dear Christian sister, 
that he nad been to visit that morning." In fact, 
Fletcher has found the key to unlock the curiosity o' 
the multitude. He is a kind o’ story-telling Rowland 
Hill the second. 

Next follows a poem of great merit, written by one 1 
•whose life hitherto has been a very strange and chequer- 
ed scene, though we d iubt not that, with steady perse- 
verance, better prospects are in store for him : 

AND ART THOU FALSE ? 

And art thou false ? mv tried one ! 

Thou beautiful and best, 

Who, lost in feeling, sigh'd when 

We parted, and contest 

Thy love, while wild emotion 

Traced the memory of our youth. 

When the kiss of fond devotion. 

Melting, burning, seal’d our truth ;— 

And art thou false ? 

Mindest thou at our last meeting. 

Where the ocean weds the Tweed, 

The moon their union greeting, 

Seem'd their marriage vows to read ; 

There was music on the river, 

And its sweetly blending tone 

Sang their bridal, breathing ever— 

'Tta not well to be alone ; — 

And art thou false ? 

I have not yet forgotten 

That heavenly, holy hour ; 

Nor shall absence place a blot on 

Its remembrance, or its power : 

It liveth, and it burnetb, — 

It will live, and it will prove 

The heart thy kindred spurneth, 

Yet is worthy of thy love. 

And art thou false ? 

A tbupsand thoughts come o'er mo— 
Recollections of the past ; 

Still thy image weeps before me, 

All lovely as thou wast, 

When my burning cheek did borrow 

Tears of agony from thine,— 

Of affection and of sorrow, 

Telling fondly thou wert mine,— 

And art thou false ? 

*Tis true that fate had revolt'd 

In my anguish ; it is true • 

It had young ambition levell'd. 

Sparing nothing,— saving you; 

Yet, with thy love to light me, — 

I n vigorate, — inspire, — ■ 

Its blastings could not blight me,— 

Wither nope,— nor chill desire;— 

And art thou false? 

My faults were spread before thee, — 

Blacken’d,* gather'd In a host ; 
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never dismisses it till he has lavished upon it more 
warmth of imagination, and a greater variety of illus- 
tration, than would serve a less impassioned orator for a 
speech of two hours* length. He always speaks with ap- 
parent effort, but the difficulty evidently arises not from 
any deficiency of ideas, but rather from the rapidity 
with which they present themselves to his mind, and 
fi6m his anxiety to express them in weighty language. 
His labour is like that of Jupiter parturient , painful, 
just because the offspring to which he is giving birth 
must attain maturity before it leaves the brain, that it 
may rush forth full armed and irresistible. 

Dr Chalmers is not very powerful as a mere debater. 
He has not Dr Thomson’s readiness, nor his acuteness ; 
he cannot so easily extricate himself from a 'difficulty, 
nor can he avail himself with so much dexterity of any 
blunder which his antagonist makes. He is, in short, too 
much of an orator, in the usual acceptation of the word, 
to be distinguished as a special pleader, lie is never 
flippant— -he seldom indulges in personal sarcasm — and 
even his enthusiasm is more the enthusiasm of genius, 
than of party spirit. His private character is highly 
amiable, apd his intercourse with churchmen of both * 
parties extensive and liberal. It will not be wondered 
at, that a man possessed of such virtues and of such high 
intellectual endowments, should unite in his favour the 
suffrages of political friends and political enemies, — 
and that his voice should have considerable weight in 
tf e courts of that Church which boasts of him as her 
most eloquent and popular preacher. 

VIII. PRINCIPAL NICOL. 

This gentleman has long been distinguished in the 
Assembly by his useful talents for business, and his ac- 
quaintance with the constitution and rules of the Church. 
Without much merit as a speaker, he, nevertheless, al- 
ways commands respect and attention, by the clearness 
of his statements, and the good order in which he mar- 
shals hi^ arguments. His plain churchman-like man- 
ners and presence, and his unaffected style of delivery, 
eminently become the head of a College, and the occa- 
sional leader of a patty. No man better knows the 
temper of the venerable house, or watches the progress 
and turn of a debate with more intelligence ; and when- 
ever he ventures to recommend a particular decision of 
a question, he seldom fails to carry a majority. It is, 
indeed, true, that the party with which he is connected 
usually forms, in itself, a majority of the Assembly ; but 
when we consider— -what is certainly thefcase — that there 
is less subordination and unanimity among the members 
of this party, than is to be remarked among the opposi- 
tion ; when we look at a numerous and increasing squa- 
drone volante , which draws its recruits almost wholly 
from the moderate ranks ; and when we consider, that 
in the Assembly there are many perfectly independent 
men, who seldom make up, or know how to make up, , 
their minds on a question, till HJafuHjr discussed, and 
who vote without reference to party, — when we consi- 
der all this, we are not to refuse credit to the tact and 
judgment of the man, who succeeds most frequently in 
directing the sense of the House. His policy is often, 
however, too timid and wavering to command the entire 
confidence of one, or the uniform respect of either party. 
In some of his healing motions — framed to catch the 
stray and the doubting — the very spirit of his principles 
seems to evaporate. He certainly wants the firmness and 
manly confidence of a great leader. Still, many who ob- 
ject to him all this and more, would be sorry, we have 
no doubt, to see a more sturdy politician hazard, by 
frequent failures on individual questions, the general as- 
cendency of his party ; and many more would, if intrust- 
ed with the conduct of a party themselves, hesitate to 
incur the responsibility of those ultra measures from 
which they accuse the Principal of shrinking. Robert- 
son, with all the weight of his talents and his fame, and 
Hill, with all the influence which his wisdom and grace- 

ful eloquence could command, were neither of them 
above that caution which party spirit will sometimes call 
timidity ; and Dr Nicoi, succeeding such men, does writ 
perhaps, even in this respect, to Stand in the third de- 
gree of comparison. 

Dr Nicol has been elected a member of the existing 
Assembly, and on this account we have spoken of him 
in the present tense, though we grieve to say, that indis- 
position now deprives, and is likely in future to deprive, 
church courts of his useful and respectable talents. 

IX. MR CAEMENT 

Would evidently be the wit — we fear he fr. In real- 
ity, only the jester — of the Assembly. The ready grin, 
and the loud laugh, waits ou almost every sentence be 
utters ; but then his person, and looks, and gestures, and 
tones, all partake the triumph with his matter and 
speech ; and probably have, after all the principal share 
in the effect of hisoraury. For whether he hit or miss 
— whether he speak sheer nonsense, or very passable 
sense — whether his humour be bastard or lawfuRy be- 
g t ten— the result is pretty much the same. Indeed, we 
have known a text of Scripture, delivered in his rich and 
veiy peculiar nasal tones, pass for an exceeding good 
jesr. But we doubt whether Mr Garment does not, with- 
out any intention of his, impose a little both on himself 
and the world. With the former party, he evidently 
passes for a cleverer and a wiser man than he is ; — and 
with the latter, he has little credit for any thing but a 
fund of second-rate buffoonery. But, in point of fact, be 
is a person of some shrewdness, and not without a cer- 
tain insight into the merits of a question. We have been 
sometimes struck with the exactness of his memory hi 
matters of precedent, and all his jokes are not alike bad. 
But so long as he cultivates the reputation of a joker on- 
ly, he must be content to take bis stand even below his 
real, as we fear he always must below his own, valua- 
tion. 

X. DR MACGILL. 

This gentleman is professor of Divinity m the Uai- 
versity of Glasgow. Remarkable for his extensive read- 
ing in all the branches of theological learning, and for 
skill and .assiduity in the management of his class, be is 
advantageously known in church courts by the judgment 
and candour which he displays on most questions. As 
a speaker, he is pleasing and unaffected. There is a 
great appearance of seriousness and self- conviction in 
all his reasonings and statements, which cannot fail to 
recommend the man as well as his argument. He is 
somewhat of a precisian perhaps in his opinions, as 
well as in his mode of address ; but a Calvinist and a 
professor of Divinity will easily be forgiven on this 
score. The respectability of his station and attainments 
pointed him out last year as a proper person for the 
Moderator’s chair, which he filled with exemplary dig- 
nity and propriety. 

XI. DR DAVID RITCHIK. 

Wete a man’s station as an orator to be determined 
by his general intellectual powers, we are not ai^e that 
there is any individual connected with our church who 
would be entitled to uke precedence of Dr David Rit- 
chie. No man reasons more closely, no man can expose 
a sophism more successfully, and few can follow out 
an argument through all its parts, with so much preci- 
sion as this dough tyJogician. Accordingly, he never fails 
to distinguish himself when he has an opportunity of 
addressing the understanding upon some abstruse ques- 
tion, or when the argument rests upon some nioe dis- 
tinction which requires to be stated and explained- He 1 
thinks with clearness, and expresses himself correctly ; 
he is seldom pathetic, never flighty. He neither at- | 
tempts to storm the affections of his audience bv bunts 
of passion, nor is he ever so much warmed by nia owa 
eloquence as to lose sight of a single link in the chafe 
of his argument. His great fault as a speaker ha 
courts is, that he has no minute acquaintapoe wrick A * 
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forms of business. He fights well on the field of battle, 
but he makes a sorry figure at drill. His speaking wants 
some of those qualities which are generally deemed 
essential to eloquence— he is deficient in imagination, 
and totally devoid of humour — and, what is still more 
unfortunate for an orator, he does not appear to possess 
the art of commanding the attention and carrying along 
with him the sympathy of a mixed assembly. HU 
oratory U rather forensic than popular. He never speaks 
without exciting a general impression of his strong in- 
tellectual power ; but he U not the person whom the 
lounger delights to hear. 

XII. THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 

The reason which we stated in our slight sketch of Sir 
James Moncrieff, must be our apology for mentioning 
Mr Hope so briefly, and for mentioning him at all. His 
official station ensures him at all times a respectful hear- 
ing in the General Assembly, and the more readily that 
he U the son of the Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, a gentleman who has ever dUtinguished himself 
by a steady adherence to our national Church, and by 
the faithful dUcharge of his duty as one of its elders. 
The Solicitor-General is not a fluent speaker, but hU 
advice is often valuable ; and were it not that he aspires 
to somewhat more of authority, than it is proper for a 
layman to possess in an ecclesiastical court, he would be a 
powerful acquisition for the party to which he attaches 
himself, and with which, we believe, he generally votes. 
Mr Hope is gentlemanly in his address, understands 
well what he is about, U an excellent lawyer, and pos- 
sesses a large share of political sagacity, which, united 
as it is in nis case, with steadiness of principle, will, 
no doubt, raise him to a high, if not the highest, rank 
in his profession. 


TRADITIONS OP THIS PLAGUE IN EDINBURGH. 
By Robert Chambers , Author of the u Histories of the 
Scottish Rebellion,” SfC. $c. 

Tw Edinburgh, various superstitious ideas were che- 
rished among the common people respecting the plague, 
which scoured the city for the last time in 1645, when 
it was also threatened by the Marquis of Montrose, and 
only saved from the plunder of that cruel though gal- 
lant commander by the dread which he entertained of 
infection. Throughout the Old Town, various places 
used to be shown where it was said the plague was shut 
up, and one In particular was pointed out as its burial- 
place. The former were certain old houses in Beth's 
Wynd, Mary King's Close, Ac. the doors and windows 
of which were either almost altogether buried beneath 
the adjacent ground, or covered up with. such a thick 
layer of dust and mud, as it appeared they could only 
have contracted during the lapse of several centuries. 
When the old pest-houses of Beth's Wynd were remo- 
ved in 1808, to make way for the extension of the Ad- 
vocates' Library, — for that storehouse of learning now 
occupies the site of the said dwelling-places of supersti- 
tion,— aerions apprehensions were entertained by the 
gossips of the wynd, lest the plague should burst forth 
from its place of confinement, and do as much mischief 
in the neighbourhood as before it had been bound over 
to keep the peace. No result of any importance fol- 
lowed the destruction of the houses, however, except 
that, beneath the floor of one of them, two workmen 
found a pot full of gold and silver coins, which had pro- 
bably been buried there by an infected person, under 
the dread of being spoiled during his illness (which is 
said to have often been the case) by the Cleansers, and 
never recovered by the unfortunate owner. I have not 
learned that any other valuables were found in these 
houses he their demolition ; but can, with not the less 
safety, avotich that it was customary, when a house was 
sliat up for the plague, to leave the whole of the furni- 
ture within. I was once informed, by an aged lady, 


who had lived a good deal more than eighty years in 
Edinburgh, that, when she was a girl, there were some 
houses in the close where she resided (Allan's, first east 
from the Exchange.) said to be shut up on account of 
the plague, with au the furniture within, precisely in 
the same state as it had been left by the owners when 
they died. Though It was known that coin, plate, and 
other things of value, were deposited in one or more of 
these houses, they had been permitted to remain undis- 
turbed for a century, and might have continued shut 
for a much longer period, but for a particular circum- 
stance. When the Highland army came to Edinburgh 
in 1745, many of the soldiers, at the risk of military pu- 
nishment, as is well known, committed such acts of ra- 
pacity as gave that gallant enterprise bnt too much of 
the appearance of a predatdry invasion. Some, bearing 
of the treasures supposed to be concealed in the peat- 
houses of Allan's close, and entertaining no foar of an 
enemy so long dead as the plague, resolved to break 
them open, and possess themselves of whatever they 
found— -an innocent species of plunder, as they thought, 
which neither “ ta law nor ta Prince" could be expected 
to visit with the punishment promised to the robbery of 
the living. They did break open the houses, and, as 
was expected, found many valuable articles, though, 
contrary to the anxious apprehensions of the neighbours, 
no fatal consequence ensued. The plate, which was all 
marked with engraven coats -of-arms, and the other 
things worth taking, were divided among the adventu- 
rers ; and after the spell was thus broken, the houses 
were inhabited by poor people, who willingly encoun- 
tered all the danger that could be supposed to remain, 
for the sake of a free habitation. What was very re- 
markable, one of the Highlanders, when the army af- 
terwards visited Glasgow, lodged in the house of a rela- 
tion of my informant, who discovered, by the arms en- 
graved on a silver drinking-cup in the man's possession, 
that the plundered house from which it was talcen had 
belonged to his ancestor, and accordingly made an effort 
to take by force, and finally was glad to purchase, the 
said piece of plate, which he retained all his life after- 
wards as a family-piece. The old lady from whom X 
derived this singular story, had also a tradition, that the 
ancestress of a certain wealthy family in Edinburgh had 
accumulated a vast quantity of money and things of 
value, by attending those who were dying of the plague, 
which she was enabled to do with perfect safety oo ac- 
count of her having had the distemper before, and being, 
therefore, incapable of taking it again. The sick-nuraes 
and cleansers, it seems, were usually the heirs of the 
dead, and many of them, like this person, laid the 
foundations of vast fortunes, which were, however, it 
was remarked, for the most part dissipated by their Im- 
mediate successors. Thus, when Stirling was last ra- 
vaged by the plague, two particular men, who alone 
performed, or could perform, the duties of attending the 
sick, became, as is known from authentic records, pro- 

E rietors of much more than the half of the town ; yet, so 
ttle does this seem to have affected the distribution of 
property in the long run, that the only descendant of 
any of these two men, known to exist some yean ago, 
was an old woman who did not possess an inch of land, 
built or unbuilt, and there has been, ever sines the old- ! 
est inhabitants can remember, just as plentiful a variety 
of “ lairds " at Stirling as in any other town of its ex- 
tent. The memory of the circumstance is preserved by 
certain tenements and pieces of ground, which, though 
now in die hands of various proprietors, still retain the 
names of those who inherited them in the singular way 
mentioned.* 

• In Stirling, such were the ravages of the distemper, that all 
the magistrates and town-council died* The executioner also 
died. A mound is shown in the churchyard of Stirling as the 
burial-place of those who perished. It is said to be a vault of 
stone-work, but is now covered over with soil. 
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One of the most picturesque anecdotes of the plague 
which 1 have collected in Edinburgh, bears that, du- 
ring the calamitous period, when the town was aban- 
doned to the rapacious and the dying, the awful silence 
which pervaded the streets, quite as much by day as 
through the night, used to be only broken in the dusk 
of the evening by a cart going through the city, attend- 
ed by a man, who rung a bell, and cried with a loud 
and solemn voice, “ Throw out your deid !*' Scarcely 
any thing could be conceived more awful than such a 
ceremony, performed under such circumstances. 

The place in Edinburgh where “ the Plague was 
buried** is situated in Leith Wynd. This ancient, 
though much modernized street, as may be well known 
to some readers, is skirted on one side by a fragment of 
the wall of the city,^-. which. Heaven and the magistrates 
long preserve 1 In tlje inside of this memorial of a 
former age, the soil rises almost to the very top, and is, 
for the most part, employed in the capacity of a garden. 
Towards the bottom of the wynd, which, by the way, is 
very interesting, a small part of the ground seems enclosed 
as a sort of bleaching-green, being bounded on the west) 
by a peculiarly tall house, in which there wUs once a Ra* 
man Catholic chapel, (burnt by the Protestant mobs of 
1779.) From the wynd, the place is marked by a bulge, 
and peculiar blackness in the external wall, aaif occasion- 
ed by the press and nature of the mould within -sod by 
one or two spectre-like trees, which throw their dimwit 
forms half over the rampart, apparently bleached by the 
dews which would have nourished them in their younger 
days, and not bearing any leaves even in summer. Be- 
neath these trace, which seem to have been brought to 
their marrow-bones by the dreadful juxtaposition, “ lies 
the Plague.” It was buried hare, says an old female 
informant, 4c bv candle-light, at three o'clock in the 
morning, by Mr Gusthart, minister, long ago of the 
Trinity or College kirk, in presence of two witnesses, 
and not without ceremonies, such as praying and the 
like,'*— the aversion of the Scottish Church to the bu- 
rial-service having been apparently done away with in 
the extraordinary case of “ the Plague.’* What “ the 
Plague ** was, this worthy lady did not well know ; but 
she promised to enquire. At a second visit, she inform- 
ed our ignorance, that it was a thing whidi long ago 
used to come into people's houses, in the shape of long 
silken threads, palpable to the eye, but not to the touch, 
and which, flying about hither and thither in the air, 
cut the breaths of all with whom they came in contact. 
That her account of the funeral of the plague was true, 
she was quite certain ; for she herself had been at the 
sewing-school, when a girl, with two Misses Gusthart, 
who were the graod-daughttrs of the minister, and who 
told her the story.* Her great-grandfather, moreover, 
who died at a most advanced age while she was very 
young, “ had teen the Plague V* . So, there w#s no 
occasion for incredulity. 

Seriously, it is by no means improbable, that some 
persons who died in Edinbuigh of the plsgue were bu- 
ried here ; for this spot seems to have been part of the 
burying-ground anciently attached to the collegiate 
church in the immediate neighbourhood — bones having 
been found in making excavations in a wood-yard ad- 
jacent. A vast number of people, who died of the 
distemper on Burntsfield Links, whither they were re- 
moved from the town by order of the magistrates, lie 
interred in the precincts of St Roque’s chapel, a reli- 
gious building, the ruins of which remained, till with- 
in the last few years, in a field to the south-west of the 
Grange. Y et the small secluded area, within the town- 
wall at Leith Wynd, may still have been tbe peculiar 

* There really were both a Mr and Mines Gusthart, at dif- 
ferent times, in Edinburgh. The minister, who seems to have 
lived about the end of the seventeenth century, is mentioned in 
a letter by Thomson the poet; and the Mine* Gusthart are in- 
serted in Peter Williamson's Directory for 1784. 


burial-place of a last-infected person, or of the whole 
who died of the malady on one particular occasion. 

By the people of the wynd, whose sentiments were 
perhaps general in the vicinages of all places where 44 the 
Plague was buried," the awful area, the goblin trees, 
and the black bulge iu the wall, used to be regarded in 
the last age as objects of fearful interest, and even hor- 
ror. What was beneath that thin sward, or within that 
dark wall, there was no saying. Did it contain the 
simple relics of mortality— the mouldering banes, the 
large over-fed worms, and the soft and sable mould, 
which had once thought and breathed ? Or did it cover, 
as some said., the Plague itself ? Was this tbe prison 
of that eld awful malefactor, or his grave ? Did he, the 
fiend— the scourge of humanity— not still dwell herr,. * 
in chains, perhaps, and confined within the incumbent 
soil, but still alive, possessed of all his faculties, and 
instinct with quite as violent a disposition as ever ? 
Heaven and the magistrates long preserve that wall 1 If 1 
it were to be broken down, the inconceivable monster 
would burst forth from his den, demolish the whole 
wynd with one stroke of his tail, and swallow half of 
the people of the town at a mouthful ! 

THE DRAMA- 

Before descending to the common Theatrical af- 
faire of the week, we wish to lay before our radars one 
or two original unpublished letters of great interval re- 
lating to the affairs of the Drama. It was stated in our 
“ Theatrical Goesip” last Saturday, that the London 
Managers proposed reducing the salaries of the leading 
performers, seeing tlx* their exorbitant demands have 
had the very worst effect on the prosperity of the stage. 
Three original letters which now lie before us, place this 
abuse in a very strong light, by bringing it into contrast 
with what was customary fifty yean ago, in tbe golden 
age of the British Drama. The first letter is from Gar- 
rick to Mr Siddoos, who was then a member of the 
Gloucester Theatre, and the husband of the afterwards 
so celebrated Mrs Siddoos. It was in consequence of 
this letter that she made her first appearance in Lon- 
don, and it must, therefore, be considered in every point 
of view a great literary curiosity. Bosden, when he 
published his life of Mrs 8iddons, was not aware of its 
existence. We present our readers with an accuratr 
copy. 

Mr Garrick to Mr Siddovo. 

Addphiy ATou. 13, 1773. 

8ir, — I wish you joy of Mrs Siddons’saafe delivery, 
and I hope she continues well. 

I am obliged to Mr Dinwoody for his politeness, and 
shall return him the money upon the first notice of his 
return to town. And now about your coming to Lon- 
don ; — the sooner I see you here, with convenience to 
Mrs Siddoos, will be of more conseouence to her and to 
me. She may have something to do if I ae* her soon, 
which may not be in my power to give her if oho oomco 
later ; — nay, indeed, if she cannot safely set out before 
the time you mentioned in a former letter, it would be 
better for her not to appear this season, but put off her 
joining us till the next opening of our theatre « hot this 
I leave to your own determination. And now let me da. 
sire you to give me the earliest notice when you and Met 
Siddoos can be here, and what part or parts oho would 
rather choose for her onset, that I may prepare acco s d - 
ingly. I should have no objection to Ro sal in d a no Mr 
Bute thought it your favourite port, but that a Mrs 
King has made her fiat appearance in that character. If 
vou will set down three or four that you and she think 
her most capital parts, I will make the choice. In for 
meantime, I am, Sir, your n*ost obedient servant, 

P. Garrick. 

Mr Siddont) belonging to the 

Theatre at Gloucester . 1 . 
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Mn Siddons lost no time after the receipt of this let- 
ter in proceeding to London, and on Friday the 29th 
December of the same year, she made her appearance 
on the metropolitan boards, haring been announced as 
u a young lady.'* Her salary was to depend on her 
success ; and as Garrick does not seem to hare estimated 


Your answer will ratify this agreement, and an article 
shall be prepared without loss of time. I am. Sir, (with 
compliments to Mrs Siddons,) your most obedient and 
humble servant, 

Thomas Linley. 

Drury- Lane Theatre , 25th June , 1782. 


her talents very highly, we may suppose it was small 
enough, particularly as she was discharged at the end of 
the season, and was not re-engaged for several years. In 
1776* Garridk and the other proprietor, Mr Lacy, sold 
their interest in Drury-Lane Theatre. The new mana- 
gers were, the celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Linley, an eminent composer, whose daughter Sheridan 
married, and Dr Ford, a physician. By the year 1761, 
Mn Siddons* fame had so Increased, as once more to at- 
tract the attention of the London managers ; and our se- 
cond letter is from Mr Linley to Mr Siddons, offering 
Mn Siddons an engagement for three yean, at £10 per 
week for the first year, £11 for the second, and £12 for 
the third. It is couched in the following terms : 

Mil Linley to Mr Siddons. 

Drury-Lane Theatre, June 16,1761* 
Sin, — As you desire an immediate answer to your 
letter, I write (with Doctor Ford's concurrence) without 
loss of time, — .Mr Sheridan not being in London ; — for, 
as the differepce of demand in point of salary la the on- 
ly point (I think) we could disagree in, and as we wish 
to convince you Of the sincerity of our inclination to en- 
gage Mrs Siddons, we agree to your proposal of an arti- 
cle for three years, commencing in September 1782, at 
L.10, s L.11, and L.I2 per week ; and such part of the 
ensuing season as she may be with ns, at L. 10 per week, 
Ac. Ac., as pfcr former letter. 

Mn Siddons' benefit, in course of salary, must come 
early. It is true that, in some very few instances, we 
have agreed to pay a certain sum in lieu of a benefit, at 
the option of the performer; but we have l.ng since 
come to a resolution not to do so in any future engage- 
ment. Mn Siddons' benefit, if she succeeds (as I doubt 
not she will), to answer ours and your expectation, must, 
in the general course of things, be worth more than L.100 
to her. 8he may rely upon every kind of justice from 
us ; and as we have the warmest expectation that her 
merit will entitle her to the encouragement of the public, 
consequently our obligation and interest will impel us 
to give her every assistance in our power. 

We trust this letter will close the business betwixt us ; 
and your answer, as soon as convenient, will much ob- 
lige us. I am. Sir, (with our best wishes to Mrs Sid- 
dons,) your most obedient and humble servant, 

Thomas Lxxx.it. 

Mr Siddons, 

TheetroJtoyal, Bath. 

The third letter is from the same to the same, written 
only ten days after the former, and contains some curi- 
ous remarks on the subject of benefits : 

Mr Linley to Mr Siddons. 

'Sir,— W e have experienced that performers, being 
made certain of a stipulated sum at their benefits, it has 
made them neglect their interest among their friends ; 
and, under these circumstances, the profits of their nights 
may fall short of what they ought to be. It is not the 
difference of money, when this happens, that is the ob- 
ject to us ;' but Where there is not an acquaintance and 
interest cultivated by performers of tank, it lessens their 
value to the general welfare of the theatre, in proportion 
as they have less personal influence. Thera is the great- 
est likelihood that Mrs Siddons will make much more, 
than L.100 ty her night ; and in the good faith we have 
of her prmfiotifig her own and our interest by doing so, 
we agfee to iotx proposal of making good the deficiency 
m the average of the time of hex engagement, should it 
prove otherwise. 


P.S. It must be understood, that (should we not agree 
with Mr Palmer) Mrs Siddons is not to perform in or 
near London, before the commencement of her engage- 
ment with us. 

The engagement was concluded on the above terms ; 
but as MrPahnerJ the Bath manager, would not release 
Mrs Siddons from an engagement she had entssed into 
with him, her appearance in London was delayed till the 
following year. On the 10th of October 1762, the came 
out as Isabella in the “ Fatal Marriage," and at once 
established herself as one of the first tragedians of the 
age. Between the 10th and 90th of October, she repeal- 
ed Isabella eight times to crowded houses, and for the 
whole season continued to work equally herd,— fbr tern 
pounds per week . Though all the best actresses at 
present on the stage 1 rCfo made Into one, they wotild 
fall for short of Mn Siddons; yet the stars, both node 
and female, now demand from L.20 to L.30 a-night in 
London ; and when they “ visit the provinces ” accord- 
ing tq the fashionable phrase of the tey ¥ thay insist upon 
L.50 a-night, or half the entire receipts . The bad con- 
sequences which must result from yielding to such exor- 
bitance are too obvious to require to be pointed out. 
Managers must not only starve their ordinary company, 
cut off their supernumeraries, put their scene-painters on 
short allowance, thin their orchestra, and even tax their 
orange-ffofnen^lubut, what is trill watae, they moat drive 
hard and niggard bargains with authors, and instead of 
encouraging* they will be more Indincu to repress and 
blight dramatic genius. And HI this because a few in- 
flated follows, presuming on the public fovour, grossly : 
over-estimate thehr own value, ana do not careaforthiog 
though the British drama go to thodeoce, provided they 
themselves are pampered into fatness. Their offence 
ought to be made a matter of popular cognizance. They 
should be hissed, hooted, and pelted off the stage, until 
they are brought to a just sense of their own impudence, 
and become worthier followers in the footsteps of the 
illustrious Mrs Siddons, her hardly less illustrious bro- 
ther, and a host of others, who “ knew their own worth, - 
and reverenced the stage” Until a reform takes place 
in this particular, a millstone will hang forever round 
the neck of the drama ; and though we are at some dis- 
tance from the root of the evil, we are determined to . 
return again and again to the charge, until we will over 
all the most influential pan of the press to our rentiments, 
and do a great good to the literature of our country. 

We have had Madams Caiadori here for two evenings ; 
this week. She is a very finished and beautiful singer, 
and has .been very rapturously received in Edinburgh*. 
With the exception of Pasta and Catalan i, it is long 
since we heard a finer singer than Caradori. Her style 
is at once soft and brilliant, delicate and expressive. 
We regret much that she has not been able to join act- 
ing with singing, for there is so much passion and energy 
in Italian music, that it never can produce its full effect, 
unless when connected with some aramatic personation. 
We hope Caradori will visit us again with De Begnis, 
or others. 

The benefits have been going an prosperously. An 
actor should ever be ready to say, with ths Roman 
patriot— 

“ 'Tis not in mortals to command success ; 

But we'll do more* sweet public?— we'll deserve It." 

Pritchard takes his benefit on Monday, and certainly 
deserves that patronage which, from the state of the 
box-plan, it is evident he will receive. No one is more 
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essentially useful in the company, works harder, or with 
more good-will. In private life, too, Pritchard is very 
general!? and justly esteemed for liis gentlemanly man- 
ners and most obliging disposition. 

©lb Cerberus. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SPI8TLE TO MR WILLIAM BERWICK. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd, 

[Afewyasnago* Mr Berwick sent the Ettriek Shepherd a pre- 
test of a half hogshead of his best ale, with direction*, written 
In plain prose, how to use it ; hut the Shepherd, forgetting or 
misunderstanding these, made some mistakes— the consequence 
of which was, that the one-half of his bottles bunt i and what 
was saved of the ale was so thick, that about a third of each 
bottle wss lost. This year Mr Berwick sent him another cask, 
and, that he might pay a little more regard to the directions, 
wrote them in verse, which had the , proper effect ; and the ale 
turned out such a beverage as never before eras tasted inJEt- 
trtak Fptest,— 

•< So pure, so genuine, and so bright. 

One turns to t aye with new delight.”] 

Brave Berwick ! best of breath's reneweis, 
Thou best of men, and best of brewers, 

( For I defy the Scottish nation 
To match me at alliteration,) 

Thou art a hero inch by inch, 

. A friend, a brother in a pinch; 

I thought I scann’d thy heart— thy head ■■ 

As many do— Not we, indeed ! 

Fer never could I ween that thou 
Could have surprised me so as now ! 

1 knew thee sterling at thy trader 
The ae best brewer e'er was made; 

I long knew this, have watch'd and noted* it, 

Have said it, sworn it, sung it, quoted it ; 

I knew thee too a sturdy angler, 

No blundering blusterer or brangler, 

But one who would in courteous way 
Stand to thy tackle, night or day. 

And, at the last would weigh a creel 
With any man that winded reel ; 

And, though I grieve the world should know it, 
Even with a shepherd and a poet. 

I Jmew thee, too, a horseman good. 

As e'er bestrode the Highland inrood ; 

For I once saw thee do a deed 
Which chivalry could scarce exceed, 

When leaving Yarrow, long agones oncep 
With Ritchies, for the Anted St RofePY 
Even when the hues of night were seen, 

Tinging our mountains darkly green, * 

And the young gloaming 'gan to draw 
Her airy veil o'er Benger Law, — 

Though toddy jugs had kept us late, 

And darkness threatened by the gate, 

A horseman met thee fiercely galloping, 

With legs and arms all walloping, walloping. 

And, without pause to stay or greet him. 

You turned, you ran him, and you beat him. 

All this I know, and twenty times 
As much, that will not mould to rhymes. 

And why should virtues mentioned be 
* Which others know as well as me ? 

I know thee, all the rest to pass, 

An excellent callant o'er a glass ; 

And when a third or halflina mellow, 

A right- unbowsome, stubborn fello w. 


With bladds of eloquence about thee, 

Which make the best disputers doubt thee. 

Draw in their horns, and make*t their object. 

On the first chance, to change the subject. 

Shrewd Henry Scott, who argues madly, 

I've seen thee make him stutter sadly; 

And Forbes, who wants neither sense 
Nor yet a touch of eloquence, 

I've seen him oft, when hardly wrongs 
Obliged to laugh and hold his tongue. 

As for Dunlop, when hardly press'd. 

He turns the matter to a jest,— 

Looks shy, as without care or pother. 

First to the one side, then the other. 

And say*— “ My mannie, that may be 
Sound sense to you that's nine to me ; 

But this I still maintain— In one sense 
Your argument is downright nonsense.** 

Stand to them, Berwick ! yield to nonet 
Of all thy peers I know but one, 

In pith and ardour, beats thee thorough— 

A provost of an eastern borough : 

A tall, unsonsy, headstrong 1 loun. 

Can heat a parliamenter down, 

With biting sauce hi* language Mason, 

And crack a crown as well’s a reaso n. 

Bat, honest Berwick, *tis not that 
I have so long been aiming at ; 

Yet, when a rhyme with friendship mellows, 
My intimates are such queer fellows. 

Such bold, impetuous, fervent masses 
Of Uwy of gospel, love and l easee . 

That whether I try to laud or aooff them. 

It is not easy to get off them. 

However, all know these things true s 
But, till this day I Dover knew, 

Nor do I think mankind yet know it. 

That thou'rt a genuine, sterling roir ; 

Yes, I profess, and risk the sequel. 

Of whom I ne'er beheld the equal. 

I've been presented oft with rhymes 
From doggerel to the true sublime — 

From David Tweedie to Lord Byron— 

Which any mortal man would tire on ; 

But all their poems put together. 

Compared with thine, are hut a feather. 

Which every breeze away can puff ; 

But thine’s the genuine, sterling stuff,— 

So strong, so mellow, and so bright, 

One turns to it aye with new delight,— 

It hath a freshness and a zest. 

As Mr Jeffrey would expresst. 

That bears it forth afar before 
The first of all the rhyming lore. 

'Twas wrote in friendship— men may crave it, 
The world may beg, hut shall not have it ; 

But whae'er comes with thy permission. 

I'll trust it to his fair decision, 

And ten to one that he'll agree 
In the same sentiment with 
That William Berwick’s verse surpasses 
All bards that e'er have climb'd Parnassus. 

They grow so stale, so dead, so flat. 

One quite forgets what they'd be at. 

And scarcely one of them discover 
Charms to induce a twice going over ; 

But thihe, dear Berwick, can beguile 
The dourest face into a smile— 

Can move the spirit man within,- 
Till in his ears a singing din 
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Informs him, to his consternation. 

That Berwick's strain is inspiration* 

It suits not the old Shepherd's tongue 
To flatter either old or young. 

Except a blithe and bonny lassie,— 

He is for that a deal too saucy : 

So I protest, in downright p l ai n ness, 

For rigour, purity, and fineness. 

That of all poetry, (whoe'er grudge it, 

And I by this should be some judge o't,) 

I give the preference express 

To this same friend whom I address,— 

Even William Berwick, whose libations 
Have crown'd him, by all estimations, 

Head brewer of the Modern Athens. 

This I subscribe, on column narrow, 

James Hogg, head shepherd of the Yarrow, 

Before these witnesses of note, 

George Anderson and Walter Scott. 

' Mount JBenger, March 25th, 1829. 

TELL ON THE MOUNTAINS* 

Once more I breathe the mountain air ; once more 
I trmd my own free hills ! Even as a child 
Clings to Its mother's breast, so do I turn 
To thee, my glorious home. My lofty soul 
Throws all its fottertoff : in its proud flight, 

*Tis like the new-fledged eaglet, whose strong wing 
Soars to the sun it long has gazed upon 
With eye undamded. Oh ! ye mighty race 
That stand like frowning giants, fix'd to gugrd 
My own proud land ; why did ye not hurl down 
The thundering avalanche, when at your feet 
The base usurper stood ? A touch— a breath. 

Nay, even the breath of prayer, ere now, has brought 
Destruction on the hunter's bead ; and yet 
The tyrant pass'd in safety. God of Heaven i 
Where slept thy thunderbolt ? 

Oh ! Liberty, 

Thou choicest gift of Heaven ; and wanting which 
Life is as nothing; hast thou then forgot 
Thy native borne ; and must the feet of slaves 
Pollute this glorious scene ? It cannot be. 

Even as the smile of Heaven can pierce the depths 
Of these dark caves, and bid the wild-flowers bloom 
In spots where man has never dared to tread ; 

So thy sweet influence still is seen amid 

These beetling cliffs. Some hearts yet beat for thee* 

And bow alive to Heaven : thy spirit lives, 

Ay, and shall live, when even the very name 

Of tyrant is forgot. Lo ! while I gaze 

Upon the mist that wreathes yon mountain's brow, 

The sunbeam touches it, and it becomes 
A crown of glory on his hoary head : 

Oh ! is not this a presage of the dawn 
Of freedom o'er the world ? Hear me then, bright 
And beaming Heaven I while kneeling thus I swear 
To live for Freedom, or with her todie ! 

Afar York . 

MANHOOD. 

By Henry G. Bed, 

They tell me that I cannot write as when 
Young feeling lent its freshness to each thought,— 

• An American poet of great promise U the author of these 
spirited and vigorous lines. As the Literary Journal crosses 
the Atlantic, we are glad that be will have an opportunity of 
pniaUig out his cogdrttmtigos to hk countrymen, in one of the 
periodicals of theModem Athens.— Ed. LO. Jour. 


They teD me that I ne'er shall know again. 

Now I have mingled as a man with men, 

Hopes that for me were fraught 

With wealth, which vulgar gold has never bought. 

Perchance It is too true;— this filmy world 
Is ever weaving cobwebs round the heart ; 

From his cloud-castle, with his banners furl'd. 

The spirit of romance too soon is hurl'd. 

And his young votaries start 

To sea his meteor light so soon depart. 

Yet will I combat with realities*— 

And with bright hues of my own choice invert 
These emerald Adds, and yonder sapphire side*; 

And more than aught external will I prize 
Each thought that builds its nest 
In the quiet shelter of my peaceful breast 

Let me not yield— and I may find even yet 
Of joyous feeling an abundant store ; 

•*1 will not waste my days In vain regret; 

The sun goes down, but when the sun has set, 

By heaven's sea and shore, 

The ever-shining stars come forth the more. 

IH worship nature still— and there shall be 
A still abiding spell in her wild voice; 

And every fountain, every living tree* 

Shall to my heart be rife with poesy; 

And mid the dark world’s noise, 

I'll hear a music which shall say— Rqjoice ! 

SONNET TO PRUDENCE. * 

Prudence ! thou cold and calculating thing* 

Dost thou thy head amongst the Virtues refer? 

Thou that from Sophistry art taught to spring* 

And dazzling in false colours to apppar ;— 

I hate thy heartless path o'er frozen snow, 

Track'd by suspicion, apathy, and pride* 

Yet never melted by affection's glow. 

Nor e'er by noble, generous feeling tried. 

Still shine obscure in earthy) glow-worm light,— 
Lure grovling souls, that dare not soar on high ; 
Then sink forgotten in an endless night. 

Ephemeral insect, gender'd but to die; 

Whilst noble Worth, from thy society driven. 

Will find a home and resting-place in Heaven. 
Aberdeen. Beatrice. 


LlTEldtift CHITJ&AT AND VARIETIES. 

New Plan or Edinburgh.— We have seen a New Plea of 
Edinburgh, entitled, " The City D ir ec to ry 5 or, Stranger's Guide 
to Edinburgh, Leith, and their Environs,'' which, ibr its distinct- 
ness, accuracy, and coespleteness, we have no hedtation in re. 
co mm e n ding to our readers. It contains, b es id es, an alphabeti- 
cal list of all tha streets, squares, plaoes, public buildings, 
churches, villas, Ac., and exhibits both the roads In the vicinity, 
and all tha new and intended improvements. It is pnt up in a 
neat case, and is sold at a very moderate price. 

Whist— To those who love whist, end, after chew , it Is pro- 
bably the best game extant, Mr Arnaud's neat little work, which 
has Just been published, called, “ An Epitome of the Game of 
Whist, Long and Short," will be very acceptable. It Is w ritten 
in a more popular and agreeable style than Hoyle's Treatise, and 
contains many instructions which Hoyle has omitted. 

• In the common ac cep ta tion of the term. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

On Thursday, 27th November, will be pnbUshed, 

In 3 roll. 18mo, with Portrait*, also Vignette Titles to each 
volume, 

A SECOND SERIES OF 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER, beinp: Storips 

taken from the History of Scotland, (from the Accession of 
James the First of England, to the Union of the Kingdoms.) 

By Sir W ALTER SCoTT. Bart. 

Printed Cor Cadell A Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 

Of whom may be had, 

I — TALKS of a GRANDFATHER, 1st So- 

ria* . new edition. 10k 6d. 

II. — St VALENTINE’S DAY, or the FAIR 

MAID of PERTH, by the '* Author of Waverley.” Second edi- 
tion, LI, 11s. 6d. 

III. — CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, 

(jy the ** Author of Waver ley." 1st Seriea. Second edition. 

’ I Y— LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

y the 11 Author of W a verity.” Second edition. L.4, 14s. Gd. 

V. — TALES and ROMANCES of the “ Au- 
thor of Waverley," Ac. containing “ St Honan's Well,” *' Red- 
gauntlct,” •* Tales of the Crusaders,” and •* Woodstock.” 7 vols. 
8 vo, (uniform with the Novels, Tales, and Romances, in 25 vols. 
8vo.) L4. 4s. 

VI. — The SAME SERIES of WORKS, in 9 

▼ob. foolscap 8 vo, L3, 7<- 6d. 

VII. in 7 

vols. 18mo. Second edition, L2, 9s. 

VIII. — The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 

WORKS of Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart, (now lint collected,) 
handsomely printed in 6 vols. 8vo, L3, 12s. 

IX. — The COOK'S ORACLE, a new edition, 

7*. 6d. 

“ We consider the • Cook's Oracle* as the ne plus ultra of the 
science of good eating.” — Monthly Review, December 182 1. 

This day is published, in imperial 4to, price 4s. Part I. of 

TONIGHT'S HERALDIC ILLUSTRATIONS 

of Supporter*, Scroll Ornaments, Brackets, Ciphers, Ac. 
To be completed in Five Parts, published every two months, each 
Part containing four Plates, with five Subjects on each Plate. 

KNIGHT and RUMLEY'S SPECIMENS of 

CRESTS. An Index, containing the Names of Four Thousand 
Families, with References to the Engravings, is appended. Im- 
perial 4to, boards, LI, 10s. 

III. 

KNIGHT'S MODERN and ANTIQUE 

GEMS, with Mottoes, in French and English, engraved on eighty- 
six Plates, each Plate containing five specimens. 8vo, price 
L1.lls.6d. 

These Works are all executed In the first style, by the best 
Heraldic Artists ; and the object of their Publication is to present 
the finest Specimens of Heraldic Designs ever published. 

Published by A. Stewart, 58, Howe Street, Edinburgh ; and 
T. Griffiths, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

POPULAR PHILOSOPHY ; or. The BOOK 

A of NATURE LAI D OPEN, UPON CHRISTIAN PRIN- 
CIPLES, Ac. 

The Author of the above interesting work having again re- 
printed some of the scarce sheets, Is now enabled to furnish it in 
a complete state, to a limited extent t and as copies of the Book, 
neatly dooe up in boards, the superfine at 10s. 6d., in 2 vols., and 
the Jlne at 9s., in one vol. 12mo, may be had at tne shops of the 
principal Booksellers in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and the trade 
fcmcraUy throughout Scotland-may be supplied by making imme- 
diate application to Messrs Oliver A Boyd, Stirling A Kenny, 
or Constable A Co., Edinburgh : and Messrs Robertson A Atkin- 
son, or Mr James Lumsden, Glasgow; Member* of MECHA- 
NICS* INSTITUTIONS, for whom the work Is most suitable 
as a friendly Remembr a ncer and a convenient Text Book the 
Managers and Conductors of ITINERATING, PARISH, VIL- 
LAGE, and GARDEN LIBRARIES, for the use of which it is 
so admirably adapted {—and Parents, Guardians, Masters, and 
Relatives, who may be disposed to make Presents at the approach- 
ing seasons, but wish to select something of that description, 
which the Edinburgh Observer, in speaking of the present work, 
immediately after it made its appearance in a comp ete form, was 
pleased to designate “ an extremely appropriate Christmas , or 
Sew Year's Gift, possessing, it is true, less tinsel ornament and 
useless embellishment, than the Annuals with which we are inun- 
dated at this season, but infinitely surpassing them in the uti- 
lity of its contents, and its power of producing lasting and bene- 
ficial iihpressions on the mind,”— can be at no loss to procure 
copies or tne Book, by ad d re ssin g their orders, without delay, to 
their rgspective Booksellers in Town or Country.— Nov. 5, 1328. 


About the 20th of November will be published, 

THE KEEPSAKE for 1829. Edited by F. 

*■* MANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The extraordinary success of the ** Keepsake” of last year has 
induced the Proprietor, in the hope of meriting the increased pa- 
tronage he anticipates, to spare no exertion nor expenditure in 
the formation of his pre->ent volume ; and to secure for it the 
assistance of so many authors of the highest eminence, that he 
ventures to assort, such a List of Contributors has never before 
been presented to the Public. 

List nf Contributors . 

Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Normanby, 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Porch ester. Lord Holland. Lord F. L. Gower, 
Lord Nugent, W. Wordsworth, R. Southey, S. T. Coleridge, Wil- 
liam Roscoe, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Henry Ltittrell, Theodore 
Hook, J. O. Lockhart, T. Crofton Croker, R. Bernal, M.P. 
Thomas Haynes Bayly. W. Jen i an, Mrs Hemans, Miss Landon, 
M. L, James Boaden, W. H. Harrison, F. Mansel Reynolds, and 
the Authors of •• Frankenstein,” “ Gilbert Earle,” ** The houd,” 
and the ** O'Hara Tales.” 

The Embellishments, nineteen in number, will, if possible, be 
more exquisitely finished than those of last year ; and many of the 
Plates will be considerably increased in site, and consequently in 
value. The subjects of them are from the pencils of— Sir T. Law- 
rence, P.R.A.— T. Stothard, R.A. — H. Howard, K.A.— A. Cha- 

lon, R.A — R. Westall, K.A.— J. M. W. Turner, R.A Edwin 

Landseer, A. It. A. — F. P. StephanofF— Henry Corbould— H. Rich- 
ter— J. M. Wright— and J. Holmes. 

Ten of the Plates will be engraved by Charles Heath, the re- 
mainder by W. Finden, K. Engteheart, C. Rolls, R. Wallis, H. 

R. Smith, E. Portbury, J. Goodyear, and Westwood. 

The Work will be printed by T. Davison, in small 8ro, and 
delivered, bound in crimson silk, price LI, Is. A few Copies 
will be printed in royal ttvo, with India proofs of the Plates, price 
L2, 12*. 6d. . 

Lmdon : Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Chance, and 
Co., St Paul’s Churchyard; and R. Jennings, 2, Poultry; and 
sold by Constable A Co., Edinburgh. 

ELOCUTION. 

]\<JR JONES, of the Theatre- Royal, respectfully 

advertises, that he continues to devote a poction of his 
time to the Instruction of a limited number of Pupils. 

19, Queen Street . 

This day is published. In one vol. post 8vo, price 7s. boards, 

THE DAILY COMMENTATOR: Being a 

Series of Biblical Comments and Prayers, for the Space of 
Seven Weeks. 

Printed for William Hunter, 23, Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 
and James Duncan, Paternoster Row, London. Of whom may 
be had, 3 

In one voL post 8vo, price 7s. boards, 

THE MISSIONARY. By the same Author. 

This day is published, in one thick Volume, post 8vo, price 12s. 
with a beautiful Frontispiece by Williams, 

THE POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER 

of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by ALARIC 
A. WATTS, Esq. 

This Volume will be found to contain a very large proportion 
of the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during 
the last ten years ; including upwards of 300 poems, for the most 
part inedited, of Byron, Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Wordsworth, 
Rogers, Coleridge, L. E. L, Bowles, Shelley, Mrs Hemans, Miss 
Bail lie, Barry Cornwall, Moir, Montgomery, Croly, Horace 
Smith, Alaric Watts, Ac. Ac. Ac. The Work has been printed 
in a small though clear type, with a view to compression ; and 
comprises a much larger quantity of matter than any other col- 
lection of the kind. 

Published this day. 

In one volume, post 8vo, price 5c. boards, 

PROFESSOR PILLANS'S LETTERS to T. 

x F. KENNEDY, Esq. M.P. on the PRINCIPLES of ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHING and the PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
of SCOTLAND. 

Printed for Adam Black, North Bridge. Edinburgh ; and Long 
man A Co. London. 

In one volume 8vo, price 6a. boards, 

T ETTERS on the STUDY and PRACTICE 

^ of MEDICINE and SURGERY, and on Topics connected 
with the Medical Profession ; addressed to Students and Young 
Practitioners of Medicine, to Parents end Guardians, and the 
Public in generaL 

By JAMES WALLACE, 

Assistant Surgeon, R.N., Author of *' A Voyage to India.” Ac. 

Glasgow: Printed for Richard Griffin A Co.; Adam Black, 
Edinburgh ; and T. A G. Underwood, London. 

- _______ 

THE GUITAR and SINGING taught by Mrs 

ORME, 15, Melville Street Terms —Three Guineas, Twelve 

The PIANO-FORTE taught by Him ORME. Trma-Four I 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL, OR, 


LAW BOOKS, , 

Published by William Tail, 78. Prince's Street 

PROWN’S SYNOPSIS of the DECISIONS, 

Ports I. to IX. out i each, 4to, 17s. 6d. To be completed 

“bbToWN’S SUPPLEMENT toMORRISON’S 

DICTIONARY of DECISIONS, 5 targe vols. 4to, Ull, 1 7s. 

LORD HAILES' DECISIONS. By BROWN. 

* In DE jfof NAVIES and DATES to the whole 

Collections. 4 to, L.2, 2*. „ . . __ .. , , 

JURIDICAL STYLES. Vol. I. Heritable 

Righto, 4to, L.2, lie. 6d. VoL II. Movable Rights, 4 to. L.2, 10s. 

JHUTCHESON'S JUSTICE ot PEACE, 4 

vols. royal 8ro. (original price L.4, 4s.) L.2, 2*. 

SANDFORD on ENTAILS, 8vo, 128- 
BROWN on SALE, royal 8vo, L.1, 4s. 
BORTHWICK on LIBEL, 8vo, 14s. 
PROCEDURE on APPEALS, 8vo, 58. 6d. 

Of William Tait may also be had, THE FACULTY DECI- 
SIONS, SHAW’S CASES, ERSK1NE, STAIR, and all other 
Law Book*, at th e lowest prices. 

Just published. 

By Daniel Ltoars, Edinburgh; G. B. Whittaker, London; W. 
Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; and Robertson te Atkinson, Glas- 
gow, 

Nos. 1 to 41, on Royal Drawing Parer, price 2s. 6d. each, to be 
completed in 71 monthly Numbers, 

THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL and 

1 HISTORICAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Bounda- 
ries carefully Coloured : constructed from the best authorities, 
and accompanied with a dear and distinct letter pre» Description 
of the Geography, Natural Productions, Moral, Political, and 
Commercial Condition, and History of each Continent, State, or 

Kin £TzARS’S SCHOOL ATLAS of 36 Modern 

and Ancient Maps, Including the most recent Discoveries. Royal 
4 to, half-bound, 18s. outlined ; or 21s. full coloured. 

RHYMES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 

by W. S. SAN KEY, A.M., with coloured Maps rf the World and 
Roman Empire. Half-bound, 2s. 6d. 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITEC- 

TURE, for the use of Classical and Drawing Academies. Seven 

Plates, 12mo, boards, 2s. Gd. 

LIZARS'S COPY LINES, in 8 Numbers, 6d. 
““hay on the LAWS of HARMONIOUS CO- 

LOURING, adapted to HOUSE PAINTING. Post 8vo, 4a. 6d. 

b ° l CHANNING'S DISCOURSE at the Installa- 

tion of the Rev. M. J. Motte. Third Edition, 

MAP of the SEAT of WAR in TURKEY. 

I Royal Drawing Paper, colrurej 2s. 


The following Works, JustpoblUbed by 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh, and Thomas Csdell, Lo n do n . 

BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 

- 0 ZINK. No. 116, for November. 

The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 
CULTURE ; and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, with two plates. 
No. 3, price 6s. 6d. 

An EXAMINATION of the HUMAN 

MIND. By the Rev. JOHN BALLANT YNE. 8vo, price 12a- 
RECORDS of WOMAN : With other Poems. 
By FELICIA HEMANS. . The Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 
price 8s. 6d. 

MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, 

M.D. F.R-SS. L. te E., Ac. Ac. Ac. With Extracts from his 
Correspondence, and a Selection of his Papers on Medical, Bota- 
nical, and Miscellaneous Subjects. 8vo, with Portrait, price 19s. 

LIFE of JAMES WODROW, A.M. Profe*- 

•or of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, from 1692 to 1707- 
Written by his Son. ROBERT WODROW, A.M. Minister of 
the Gospel at Eastwood. 12mo, price 5s. 

ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. By 

ANDREW ALEXANDER, A.M. Professor of Greek In the Uni- 
versity of St Andrew*. 8vo, price 7s. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 

BONGS. Bj BENJAMIN BELL, Fellow of the Royal College, 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh and London. Post 8vo» with three 
Plates, price 7s- 

LETTERS from the CONTINENT, Written 

during a Residence of Eighteen Months, In 1826 and 1827, con- 
taining Sketches of Foreign Scenery and Manners. With Hints 
as to the Different Modes of Travelling, and Expenses of Living. 
By the Rev. WEEVER WALTER, A.M. of St John's College, 
Cambridge. Post 8vo, price 8s. 

The following Works are nearly ready for publication. 

The COURSE of TIME: A Poem, in Ten 

Bookl. By ROBERT POLLOK. 

The Eighth Editioo. foolscap 8vo, price 10a. SdL 

The FOREST SANCTUARY; with, ether 

Poem.. By FELICIA HEMANS. 

The Second Edition, foolscap 8*0, price 8s. fid. 

The SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. By 

JAMES HOGG, Author of «• The Queen'. Wake,” Ac. in * vol*. 
12mo. 


A PLANTER’S LIFE IN JAMAICA. 

In one volume 8vo, price 9s. the second edition of 

MARLY, or the LIFE of a PLANTER in 

JAMAICA; comprehending Characteristic Sketches of tho 
PRESENT STATE of SOCIETY and MANNERS in the 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, tec. 

«* There are a number of dissertations on almost every colonial 
topic of interest in this volume ; they are marked by good sense 
and plain treatment. We consider them entitled to the attention 
of parties concerned, and the public generally.” — Literary Ge- 
%ctte. 

“ The book presents in a faithful and minute picture. In the 
Dutch style, a state of society so extraordinary, and though of 
early occurrence in the history of the world, to all appearance so 
utterly inconsistent with human nature, that we believe the very 
fact of its existence will become matter of dispute to a future and 
more civilized age. The picture is the more rare and valuable 
that it seems to be absolutely imparttaL N — London Weekly Re- 
view, 

•• This is really what its title indicates— a minute and ftithfol 
picture of the lift of a Planter In Jamaica. We are truly and 
justly sot down in a planter's settlement, and ena ble d to view the 
J amaica lift in all its forms.”— Atlas, 

«* It is very evidently the production of a man well acquainted 
with West India matters, and the routine of nqnro management. 
Some pzsstgTf of it are written with considerable humour, and 
with a sort of Smollett-like touch, which renders them highly amn- 
stng.”— jUAnueviii. 

Printed for Richard Griffin * Co. Glasgow ; W. Hunter, Edin- 
burgh ; and Hunt fir Clarke, London. 


In the press, and speedily will be published, In ooe volume, 

OERMONS, by tbe late Re?. JAMES SIM 

3 MIE, Minister of Rothiemay, with a Coma 
according to the form of the Chureh of Scotland. 


Just arrived, price 8s. 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE, Edited by 

THOMAS ROSCOE, E«|. _ , 

Among the List of Contributor* to this Volume will be found 
the names of Mrs Opie, Mrs Hemans, Miss Aikin, Mbs Porter, 
Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. Stabbing, 
William and J. E. Roscoe, the late Mr John Tsyior, Thomas 
Jevons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Richardson, the Author* of 
“ Tales of the Munster Festivals,” and •• Gomes Arias,” tec. tee. 
tec. 

The Illustrations will consist of Eight beautiful Line Engra- 
ving* on Steel, Wood Engravings being excluded, some of which 
are executed by, and the whole under the imm ed i a te superin- 
tendence, of Mr Charles Heath. 

Published by Hurst, Chance, te Co.. 65, St Paul’s Churchyard; 
and Sold by Constable te Co., Edinburgh- 


In a few days will be published, 

GCENES of WAR ; and other Poems. 

° By JOHN MALCOLM, 

Author of ** Reminiscences of a Campaign in the Pyrenees and 
South of France,” fire. tec. 

DIVERSIONS of HOLYCOT; or, THE MO- 

THER’S ART OF THINKING. By the Author of " Clan- 
Albin,” and “ Elisabeth de Bruce.” Thick 18mo, half-bound. 
Printed for Oliver te Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Goo. B. 
Whittaker, London. 


This day is published, in 4to» price 10o. 3d. h o ard s , 

AN ESSAY on COMETS, which fthined tbe 

First of Dr FeUowes’s Prises, proposed to those .who had . •*- 
tended the University of Edinburgh during the tast Twelve 

Ymm DAVID MILNE, A.M. F.R.S.E. 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh; end Longman, Rees, 

Or me, Brown, te Green, London. 


men. Postmasters, and Clerks of the Rood, throughout the 


United Kingdom. 

Price 6d. or Stamped, and seofJVcr hyp**, 10*. 

printed by Baluhettot fc Cm, PanTe Wctfc, 
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WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science , Literature, and the Arte. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, complete In One VoL 
This day It publiahed, price L.2, ft. in cloth, 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 

* GU *£ E ’ ^htch the Words ere deduced from their origi- 
nals, and illustrated in their different Significations by Examples 
from the best Writers; to which ere prefixed a History of the 
La n guage, and an English Grammar. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Stereotyped verbatim from the Last Folio Edition corrected 
by the Doctor. 

•• This edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, * stereotyped verbatim 
from the last folio edition, corrected by the Doctor, r is eminently 
tieserving of notice for its accuracy, the beauty of its typography. 

ami (rn l<hinrtw nf it. W TmsJL « I. ‘ •• 


type, m 1369 pages, from the last folio revised edition of the 
Author. Scholars will prefer the present edition of Johnson to 
Todd s : the latter is too cumbrous and expensive ; and Johnson’s 
own definitions are always more desirable than those which may 
originate with editors. Johnson’s will always be the Dictionary 
of the Literary Man ; and on this account it is, with the great 
advantage of cheapness, that the edition recommends itself ; and 
must ultimately obtain, as, we believe, no doubt it will, extensive 
patronage— for superior usefulness is, after all, the best of recom- 
mendations.’’— New Monthly Masraxine. 

" A* a specimen of Typographical Art, the work before us is a 

S undid contribution to our libraries. It unites elegance, dura- 
Uty, exquisite accuracy, and convenience of form.in a manner 
altogether unprecedented.”— Monthly Review. 

London— J. O. Robinson, 12, Poultry ; and Sold by Constable 
A Co- Edinburgh. 

This day is published, price 2s. 

A RT and NATURE. A Tale, in Verse. 

Printed for Alexander Mackay, Edinburgh ; and Longman 
and Co. London. 

PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 

A LEXANDER HAY, Teacher of Ancient Lan- 
guages. 10, Catherine Street, Edinburgh, respectfully Inti- 
mates, that he has now got Punches cut. Matrices made. Types 
cast, Ac. for the purpose of forming an Establishment for Print- 
ing for the Blind, and proposes commencing with an edition of 
the Gospel by St Matthew, to be published by subscription, at 7s. 
6d. a-copy, paid on delivery. Orders, addressed as above, or to 
Messrs Constable and Co. Booksellers, Edinburgh, are requested 
as early as possible. As this is an undertaking of Mr Hay’s, with- 
out soliciting either public or private pecuniary aid, its success 
must depend on the encouragement which is now requested, 
from those who may wish to support it by their employment, or 
subscriptions. Mr Hay proposes printing Music for the Blind by 
the same system. 

LIBRARY OF NEW BOOKS, 

No. 4, INDIA PLACE. 

T CHAMBERS respectfully calls the attention 

* of the Public to the following TERMS of SUBSCRIP- 
TION to his LIBRARY for NEW BOOKS :— 

Month, . 0 5 0 1 Half-year, • 0 16 0 

Quarter, . 0 8 6 | Year, . 1 10 0 

The following NEW BOOKS have Just been added to the 
Library:— 

MEMOIRS of the DUKE of ROV1GO. 4 vols. 

MEMOIRS of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 1 voL 
MEMOIRS of GENERAL MILLER. 

NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. 2 vols. 

Dr GRANVILLE’S TRAVELS to St PETERSBURG. 

COL. NAPIER’S HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 
MEXICO, in 1827, by Mr WARD. 2 vols. 

THREE YEARS in COLOMBIA, by an Officer. 2 vols. 
NOTIONS of the AMERICANS. 2 vols. 

BISHOP HEBER’S INDIA. 5 vols. 

LORD COLLING W 000’S LIFE and CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 1 oL 

SEVEN YEARS of the KING’S THEATRE, by Mr EBERS. 
ZILLAH, by the author of “ Brambletye House." 4 vols. 
The ANGLO-IRISH. 3 vols. 

LIFE in INDIA ; or the English at Calcutta. 3 vols. 
PELHAM ; or Adventures of a Gentleman. 3 vols. 

TRIALS of LIFE. By the Author of “ De Lisle." 3 vols. 
SCENES of WAR; and other Poems. By JOHN MALCoLM. 

ANNUALS. — Anniversary — Keepsake — Literary Souvenir— 
Forgct-me-Not — Gem — Friendship’s Offering— Juvenile Forget- 
mo-Not— The Bijou— The Amulet— Winters Wreath— Juvenile 
Keepsake- -Christmas Box. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Regularly added to J . Chamber i Library. 

The Edinburgh Review— Quarterly Review— Westminster Re- 
view-Foreign Review— Foreign Quarterly Review— British Cri- 
tic— Blackwood’s Magazine— London Magazine— Naval and Mili- 
tary Magazine, (quarterly,)— New Monthly Magasine— London 
Weekly Review — Christian Instructor— Sporting Magazine. 

Now 4, India Place, Edinburgh, Nov. 21 ), 1828. 


_ - . , . Just published. 

In one thick volume 8vo, double columns, price 14s. boards, 

A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed 

® Br 5®^*“ Use. containing an Account of Diseases, and 
theirTreatment, with Directions for Administering Medicines, 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and Physician -Accoucheur to tne Edinburgh 
New Town Dispensary. 

Tne obser vations on climate, diet, regimen, and themanage- 
°£ ,we interesting and judicious. They comprise 

all the best established information on the subject, and, like se- 
veral parts of the work, may be perused even by professional 
readers with advantage. To parents, and those who have the 
superintendence of children, this work must be a useful guide: 
in all respects, indeed, the Dictionary of Dr Macaulay is calcula- 
K^fy rational curiosity, to enlighten the minds of the 
public in general on medical subjects, and to diffuse correct no- 
tions on many tonics which are too often disguised in technicali- 
ties, or debased by superstition. It is, above all, an excellent 
antidote to every species of quackery and empiricism.”— Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal, No. Do. 

We have seen nothing of the kind more opposed to quackery, 
or better adapted for consultation-"— Literary Gazette. 

Scots Tb *e$ W 1104 * ia ® BP manu,li Ot medicine in our language.”— 

Deciiiediy the most useful book of the kind which has yet 
been offered to the public.” — Caledonian Mercury. 

Printed tor Adam Black, 27, North Bridge, Edinburgh ; and 
Longman A Co. London. 

his Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
ni« P l„, AN . D SPLENDID IMPROVEMENT. 

PATENT ENAMELLED VISITING CARDS, DRAWING 
BOARDS, Ac. 

JAMES TAYLOR SMITH & Co. Booksellers 

and Stationers, 3, Hunter Square, have the honour to ac- I 
quaint the Nobility and Gentry, that they have just got to hand 
a large and elegant assortment of Patent Enamelled Invitation 
and Address Cards, plain and embossed, all siiei and colours, and 
a great variety of ve y fine Prints, beautifully done in Gold, Sil- 
ver, and Other Metals, amongst which is a finely-engraved group 
of the Royal Family. ° * r 

Also a large assortment of Enamelled Drawing Boards, various 
, a Tariet y with rich engraved Borders if Gold, Silver, 
Ac. Title-pages and other Ornaments beautifully done in the 
various Metals for illuminating Scrap Books and Albums, and 
some very fine Pencil drawings by Ewbank, and Paintings on the 
Enamelled Board. 8 

Orders received for Engraving Plates tor Address Cards. Armo- 
rial Bearings, Ac. which are executed with neatness and dispatch, 
and printed either in Black, or in the different Metals. Messrs 
Smith A Co. respectfully Invite an inspection of their Specimen 
in thU at y«©» their SALOON, 3, 
HUNTER SQUARE, where are regularly received Specimens 
of every Novelty and Improvement in the Art, as imported from 
the Continent. 

Also just published. 

LIBER HONORUM, or MIRROR of the 

PEERAGE. In two Parts ; containing the Mottoes of the Peers, 
S , Troud® 1 * 00 *, followed by the Titles bearing them ; also 
the Titles of the Peers, followed %y their respective Mottoes, with 
a fine engraved Frontispiece of the Imperial Crown, and Coronets 
of the Royal Family and Nobility, exquisitely done in Gold, Sil- 
ver, Ac. 24mo, neatly done up in morocco, gilt edges, 4s. ; and 
i n silk or cas e, 4s. 6d. 

Just published, price Is. 6d. 

THF ASTRONOMICAL DOCTRINE of a 

PLURALITY of WORLDS Imcondlable »ith the PO- 
PL jR SYSTEMS of THEOLOGY, but in Perfect Harmony 
wi | ffie TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. With an Appendix, 
co, taimng Strictures on Dr Chalmers, Ac. 

By the Rev. S. NOBLE. 

• • • ** If these be as hypothetical as the ideas of Dr Chalmers, 
in our opinion, they certainly carry more plausibility with them. 

Ir displays considerable argumentative acuteness, much 
diligence in search of truth, and an earnest desire to disseminate 
what the Author considers to be such ; and it is written, if not in 
a polished, at least in a lucid style.”— Edinburgh Examiner. 

London— Simpkin and Marshall : Edinburgh— J. Anderson, 
jun. North Bridge ; Joseph Skeaf, 8, Hanover Street : And sold 
by all booksellers. 

~ ELEGANT BOOK . B INDING. 

JTENDERSON and BISSET, in returning their 

respectful acknowledgments for the encouragement they 
have already received, bee to state that they continue to Bind 
Books in every variety of style, and are, from personal expe- 
rience, intimately acquainted with the foreign and antique inodes 
of fin ishing. They have been particularly successful in Washing, 
Mending, and Inlaying Old Books and Prints, so as to restore 
them, as nearly as possible, to their original appearance. As H. 
and B. employ Workmen of the first-rate abilities, those favour- 
ing them with their orders may rely upon having the Work exe- 
cuted in the most substantial manner, with great care, and at 
moderate prices. 

Libraries repaired. Doors fitted up with Imitation Books, and 
Tables ornamented. 

East Mound Place , Foot of Warriston's Close, Edinburgh. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 


Second Edition, with Eight floe Plates, of Abbotetod, Mebm 
Fastces*le» Sloaifcyrw, Edinburgh, LinWtifow Pibce, Loch 
Katrine, and Glencoe; The 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By ROBERT 

A CHAMBERS. In two targe vols. po«t 8vo, L.1, la. 

** Not only the most amusing, but the most useful companion 
for the Northern Tourist." New Monthly Magazine.—* 'By far 

•V. m/ielr m aver tMit . 91 T finrffm 


Scotsman. Observer, Mercury, Inverness Courier, Dumfries cou- 
rier, Ac. in all of which this Work has received the highest praise, 
and U represented as at the head of the class to which it belongs. 

Printed for William Tail, 78, Prince's Street. Edinburgh ; and 
Longman A Co., London. Of whom may be had, by toe same 
Author, 

TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH, 9 voU. 12s. 

" A most amusing book, fall of the beat kind of an t iqua ri a n- 
lam."— Blackwoods Magazine, 

BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of thoMIND, 4 

▼ala. 8vo, Second Edition, L.2, Its. Gd. 

“ An Inestimable book."— Dr Purr. 

BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY, with the addition 

of a Portrait, a Memoir by Welsh, and an Index, complete in one 
Ur^e voL beautifully printed in double columns. Filth Edition, 

BROWN’S PHYSIOLOGY of the MIND, 

8 TO. 8. 

BROWN'S POETICAL WORKS, 4rol».fool*. 
“"BROWN’S LIFE, by WELSH, 8 to> Fnctnit, 

14s. 

Printed for WilHam Talt, 78, Prince's Street. 

A RMSTRON G'S GAELIC DICTIONARY, 

recently published In one very lame volume 4 to, may be 
had of W. TA1T, 78, Princtfs Street, and all Booksellers, at 
L. 1, 5**— Instead of iJ, 13s. 6d. the original price. 

“ Moderate in price, [at the original charge,] and valuable In 
contents a work, of which not only every Scot, but every ge- 
neral scholar and philologist, should avail himself ."— Literary 
Gazette.—" It contains not merely proofs of an extensive and mi- 
nute acquaintance with the Gaelic, out many clever illustrations 
of matters of antiquity, which render it an interesting, as well as 
a vety useful performance."— New Monthly Magazine, July 1828. 

WISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. F. TYT- 

LER, Esq. Vol. I. 8v©, including the period from the 
A c ces s i on of Alexander III. to the Death of Robert Bruce. — VoL 
IL will be ready in March. To be completed in six volumes. 

“ Its tone Is unprejudiced, manly, and impartial. Such a His- 
tory of Scotland was much wanted ."— New Monthly Magazine.— 
" One of the most able, impartial, and satisfactory works which 
modem times have produced .” — Caledonian Mercury.—" A work 
of standard authority.”— Port*— See also the Observer, Weekly 
Journal , Advertiser, Chronicle, Glasgow Herald, Dumfries Jour- 
nal, London Weekly Review, Ac., m all of which Mr Tytler’s 
History has been reviewed in terms of high commendation. 

Printed for William Talt, 78, Prince's Street; and 
and Co. London. 

T ODGE'S PORTRAITS of PERSONS illus- 

trious in English and Scottish History, imperial 8vo. 

A new edition or this truly splendid national work having be- 
come necessary. In consequence of the unprecedented demand 
having exhausted the Plates of the recent edition, tboae Plates 
have been destroyed, end new Plates have been engraved in the 
most exquisite style of the Art.— The first number will be pub- 
lished in January. PROSPECTUSES may be had of WILLIAM 
TA1T, 78, PrinceTs Street, who will exhibit SPECIMENS of the 
work, receive the orders of the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland, 
and Instantly transmit their names to London, to be inserted in 
the record of Subscriptions, and secure early andjlne impressions 
of the Plates. 

** This valuable and extended series of tbe Portraits of the 
illustrious dead, aflbrds to every private gentleman, at a moderate 
expense, the Interest attached to a large Gallery of British Por- 
traits, on a plan more extensive than any collection which exists, 
and at the same time the essence of a curious library of historical, 
bibliographical, and antiquarian works .”— Letter from Sir Walter 
Scott, printed in the Prospectus. 


Published this day, 

SCENES of WAR ; and other Poems. 

^ By JOHN MALCOLM, 

Author of Reminiscences of a Campaign in tbs Pyr en e e s and 
South of France, Ac. Am 
Foolscap 8vo, 7s. boards. 

DIVERSIONSof HOLLYCOT ; or. The MO- 
THERMS ART OF THINKING. By the Author of Clan-AMu, 
and Elisabeth de Bruce. Thick 18aao, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo, B. Whitta - 
her, London. 

MY GRANDFATHER 5 ^ FARM ; or, PIC- 

ATA tores OF RURAL LIFE. 12mo. 

Contents.— Thu Schoolboy— The Fens— The Fi re si de The 
Playmates— T he Delinquent— The Old Castle— The BeftTiw 
—The Seashore— The Hitting— The Rocking— The Trial— Tbe 
Soldier— The Stepdaughter— The Egg-Gatherer— The Ptetar— 
The Widows— The Angler— The Lovers— Cooeumptioa— The 
Vow— The Departure— The Return. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEX- 
ANDER SELKIRK; containing the rtal Incidents upcm which 
the Romance of ROBINSON CRUSOE Is founded: IK which 
also the Events of his Life, drawn from authentic Source s , am 
traced from hta Birth, In 1676, till his Death, in 1723. With an 
Appendix, comprising a Description of the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandes, and some cunous Information relating to his Shipmates, 
Ac. Small 8vo. 

By JOHN HOWELL, 

Editor of the « Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment," “ The Life and Adventures of John Nhsol, Mariner," Ac. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. B. 

Whittaker, London. ' 


This day is published, 4to, pries LI, 11a. 6d. ; large paper, 

TARDINE and SELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS 

° of ORNITHOLOGY. Part 4, containing L5 Plates, eolaur- 
ed after Nature. 

Edinburgh, D.JLteawi Lo nd on, Lougmi A Caend 3. Hlghley. 
FINE ARTS. 

In a frw dan will ba anUUhed, 

THE FIRST REPORT of thc COU NCIL, of 

A the SCOTTISH ACADEMY af PAINTING, SCULP- 
TURE, and ARCHITECTURE. ^ . . 

Edinburgh : Published by Daniel II— l, No. 5, St Dnvid 

8treet; and to be had of the pilnclfl Bo o hs te ter a, 

Handsomely printed. In small 8v©» with Ten Plates, pries 7s. fid. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


for the use of private Famines. Comprising also the Art of Car- 
ving, Observations on tbe Management of the Dairy and Poultry 
Yard; Instructions for Home Brewery, Wines, Ac.; Cookery 
for the Sick, and for the Poor ; many very usefol Miscellaneous 
Receipts and Directions proper to be given to Servants, both la 
Town and Country. To which is prefixed, an Essay on Domes- 
tic Economy and Household Management, comprisrog many Ob- 
servations which will be found particularly useful to the Steams 
of a Family. 

BysLADY. 

" This Is really one of the most pnctteaOy usefbl books of o y 
which we have section the subject The Lady, who has written 
it, has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance with economy ; she has given her 
directions in a plain, sensible manner , that every bddy can under- 
stand, and them are confined not merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in famines ; by which means 
the utility of the book is very much increased i n d ee d."— Britts* 
Critic. 

Printed for John Murrey, Albemarle Street ; Sold aho by every 
Bookseller and Newsman in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

New Edition. 1 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, small 8 yo, 7s. 6d. 

GENERAL NEWSPAPER SALOON, 

AND 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 

4, Hunter Square, Edinburgh. 


i the Prospectus. 


Published this day, 

8vo, illustrated by 6 Plates, 7s. 6d. boards. 


A TREATISE on the NATURE and CURE 

of INTESTINAL WORMS of the HUMAN BODY; ar- 
ranged according to the Classification of RUDOLPH I and BREM- 
SER. and containing the most approved Methods of Treatment, 
as practised in this Country and on the Continent. 


and other PERIODICALS, at amuchiees expensettwn a to oe 
met with in any s milar Institution In the United Kingdom. 

The Subscription Book for the Season now lies with the CM, 
at No. 3, Hunter Square. 


Edinburgh: Published for tbe Proreietorsrevery Saturday Hush- 
ing, by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curry, tan. A 
Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chance, A Co. London; end by> 11 N*w*- 
men. Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road# throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Price 64. or Stamped, and sent Jr m hy posit lOd. .. . 

Printed by Ballaktthx fit Co., Paul’s Work, Canoofute. 


Sold also by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow; W .Curry, 
Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chance, A Co. London; and by> 
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WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. & 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Art*. 

Handsomely printed* in small 8vo, with Ten Plates, price 7s. 6d- 
A NEW EDITION OP 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

ERY, formed upon principles of Economy, and adapted 
for the use of private Families. Comprising also the Art of Car- 
ving, Observations on the Management of the Dairy and Poultry 
Vard; Instructions for Home Brewery. Wines. Ac.; Cookery 
tor the Sick, and for the Poor ; many very useful Miscellaneous 
Receipts and Directions proper to be given to Servants, both in 
Town and Country. To which is prefixed, an Essay on Domes- 
t ic Ec onomy and Household Management, comprising many Ob- 
servations which will be found particularly useful to tne Mistress 
of a Family. 

By a LADY. 

*• This is really one of the roost practically useftil books of any 
which we have seen on the subject The Lady, who has written 
lit has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious 
Ubles, but to combine elegance with economy ; she has given her 
directions m a plain, sensible manne , that every body can under- 
stand ; and these are confined not merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tendedto a variety of objects in use in families ; by which means 
the utility of the book is very much increased indeed .”— British 
Critic. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Streets Sold also by every 
Bookseller and Newsman in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

New Edition, 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, small 8vo, 7a. 6d. 

Thi. day I, publlilwd, by John Carfra* & Son, S, Drummond- 
street, price Sis. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

PHYSIOLOGY. By K.MAGENDI, M. D Translated 
from the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by E. M illigan, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, greatly enlarged. 

The Analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The editor has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the public. 

JTEEPSAKE, FORGET-ME-NOT. SOUVE- 

NIR, ANNIVERSARY, Ac.— JAMES KAY, Bookseller, 
Blenheim Place, h*ad of Leith Walk, respectfully announces to 
the Public the arrival of a large assortment ot those splendid Spe- 
cs mens of Art and Talent that periodically appear like stare in the 
literary horizon. These Annuals surpass any of their predeces- 
sors, bu t more particularly the Keepsake, which contains no lew 
than nineteen superb and exquisite engravings, and embraces the 
names of all the living authors who have distinguished themselves 
in the paths of literature ; he, therefore, invites the inspection of 
his friends to those, as well as to a great variety of Books in every 
dgra rtroent of literature, at a cheaper rate than any te ller in 

Blenheim Place, 3 2d November, 1838. 

TAM O’ SHANTER 
AND SOUTER JOHNNY 

A RE now exhibiting at No. 40, St Andrew 

Square, from ten till four o’clock. 

These statues are the production of Mr Thom, a native of Ayr- 
shire, a self-taught artist, and are intended to be placed in Burns’s 
Monument, near Alloway Kirk. 

Admittance, Is. ; Season Tickets, 3s. 6d. 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

VOL. XXXIIL 

This day is published, price 8s. fid. ex. bds, 

TTISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS in EU- 

ROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 
West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. From the French of 
C. W. KOCH. 

By ANDREW CRICHTON. 

VoL L 


Also just published. 

Volt. 31 and 33, price 7s., or, on fine paper, 10s. being 

A HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOT- 

LAND, under the Marquis of Montrose and others, from 1638 
till 166a 

By ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

Author of “ History of the Rebellion In 1745." 

A new edition of Mr Chambers’s “ History of tbe Rebel- 
lions in Scotland in 1743” is now ready, and a limiter number of 
both of these popular and interesting Works has been beautifully 
printed in royal 18mo, price 6s. per volume, elegantly draw up. 

Printed for Constable A Co. Edinburgh ; ana Hunt* Chance, 
and Co. London. 


CHEAP BOOKS, AND NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 

ROBERTSON and ATKINSON be* respect- 

fully to intimate, that they continue to procure copies of 
such of those books as are not already exhausted, comprised in 
their former List of splendid works in HISTORY. BIOGRA- 
PHY, BIBLICAL LITERATURE, VOYAGES, and TRA- 
VELS, Ac., of established character, which they were able, by 
an arrangement with an extensive London purchaser from the 
Stocks or Hunt, Robinson, and Co., Mawman, Ac., to offer at 
prices averaging one-third of the original cost. Among these are 
—Travels of Cosmo III., Grand Duke of Tuscany, through 
England, during the Reign of Charles II., L.1, 8a.— Hughes’s 
Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. L 1, 8s.— Le Sage’s His- 
torical, Genealogical, Chrouologkal, and Geographical Atlas, L.3 
—Walpole’s Memoirs on European and Asiatic Turkey, from the 
manuscript journals of modern Travellers in th(«e countries. 
Alro, Travels in various Countries in the East, in continuation of 
the Memoirs, bds. L.1, Ids— Sir Robert Ker Porter’s Travels in 
< Georgia. Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, Ac. L.3, 3s.— 
Burchett's Travels in South Africa, 58* pages, 4 to, 15s.— Eus- 
tace’s Classical Tour through Italy. L.I, 8s.— Hume and Smol- 
lett’s History of England, a handsome edition, 13 vols. 8vo, L.1, 
18s — Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, 30 vols. L.17, 10s— 
Ness on the Game Laws, t>s— Huie on the Excise Laws, 15s— 
PorteousT Tracts, 8vo, 7* — Porteous’ Sermons. 3 vols. 13s.— Ro- 
bertson's Greece 7*. — Thierry's History of the Norman Invasion, 
15s— Macbeth on the Sabbath: •* A most valuable work." 3s— 
Cunningham * (of Enterkine) on Government, Ss— Moore’s Epis- 
tles, 3 vols. extra. 13s— Miseries of Life, first vol. scarce, 4s— 
Davis’ Olio of Anecdotes, curious, 3s. 6d— Rbusseau’s RMn 
3 vols. bds. !2s— Barbauld’s Miscellaneous Pieces, scarce, 6s. 
bound— Goldsmith’s History of Greece, 8vo, 10s.— Hodgkin’s Tra- 
vels in Germany. 1 voU. 12s.— Murray’s Literary History of Gal- 
loway, 4i — Benger’s Memoirs of Mbs E. Hamilton, 3 vols. 8a 

Poole on Education, 3s. 6d.— Precipitance, a Novel, 2 vols. 6s— 
Barton’s Poems. 3s.— Poetic Vi 11s, 3s.— The Bridal of Trier- 
main, 2s. 6d— Neuman’s Spanish Dictionary, 8 vols. bound, sells 
at 37s. for sis. — Baretti’s Italian Dictionary, new edition, setts at 
26s. for 19s. 

The remaining copies of these two popular little works— WaL 
k J r t Rules for the Gender of French Nouns , and Rules for the 
Formation and Government qf Literary Societies ; the one of 

S reat utility to every one learning French— the other to every one. 

esiro jsof joining Debating and Literary Association:, have been 
purchased by R. and A., and will be solid at Fouruence each. 

Of GRAHAM’S DISSERTATION on OSSIAN, now a scarce 
book, R. and A. are able to offer a few copies, at 7s. each ; and 
they have a commission to sell a complete copy of MORH ISON’S 
DICTIONARY of DECISIONS, bound in calf, and of BELL’S 
BANKRUPT LAW i fourth edition. 

They have just Published, and it may be had of all Booksellers, 
A New Edition, Stereotyped, price Is. bound, of 

The YOUNG SCHOLAR'S ASSISTANT, or 

All INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH READING. 

By ROBERT CONNELL. 

A few copies of each of the two following Works may a ritt 
be had: 7 

The ANT : a Periodical Paper published in 
Glasgow during the years 1826 and 1837; in Two Series— Origi- 
nal and Select. The Originals from the Pen, and the Selections 
from the Repositories, of Solomon ttaveall, Gent. Either volume, 
price, bound in cloth, 4s, 6cL— or in a great variety of pla n and 
extra bindings. 

For reviews of this work, see New Monthly Magazine, Literary 
Gazette, Morning Chronicle, Ac. Ac. 

Odd Numbers may for a short time be had to complete sets for 
binding. — The Selection forms a most acceptable present to youth, 
and the whole work for frienas abroad. 

The THISTLE: a Selection of the Best Scot- 
tish Songs, Ancient and Modern, with explanatory and historical 
Notes ; in Two Parts. First Part, One Shitting— Second Part, 

rYnn eklliu. n »r..i , . » 


LITERARY AND EMBELLISHED ANNUALS. 
Robertson and Atkinson have received, or are in daily expectation 
of, the following, which they Sett to the Trade and to the Public 
on terms not surpassed by any of tneir Brethren, They are ex- 
clusively the Agents for several of them. 

THE ANNIVERSARY. Edited by ALLAN 

CUNNINGHAM. In silk, 21s. A magnificent work— 
whose literary and graphic merits are equally eminent. 

The KEEPSAKE. A similar and beautiful volume. 21s. 
The LITERARY SOUVENIR, Edited by ALARIC WATTS. 
13s. This volume surpasses all its predecessors of some years. 
The FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING. 12s. 

The AMULET. 12s. 

Tbe BIJOU. 13s. 

The WINTER’S WREATH. 13s. 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 12s. 

JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. 13k 
CHRISTMAS BOX. 6s. 

NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 7*. 

JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. 7s. 

JUVENILE SOUVENIR. 10s. 6d. 

The Plates of the chief of these to be had separately, Proofr or 
Prints. 

Giasfow, 84, Trongate, Nov. 15, 1858. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL} OR, 


THE GOLDEN LYRE, elegantly bound 

in Silk. anA neatly done up in i «, price X*. 64^ 


Second Edition, greatly improved and enlarged, 
with Plate*. Hvo, 

Dedicated <hy P*rmts»ioo> to His Majesty, # 

rpHE PLANTE IVS GUIDE; or, a Pvacncal 

•* Essay on the best metliod of giving immed'nv* ettKt to 
WOOD, by the removal of litree Tret's and Underwood ; bong 
an attempt to place the Art, arid that of general Arboriculture, on 
physiological and fixed principles* interspersed with observations, 
on general Planting, and the improvement of real Landscape: 
Chiefly intended for the climate i£ Scotland. 

by Sic HENRY STEUART, Hart. LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
r ‘ The merit to be assigned to the ingenious Baronet is exceed 
by the character oif his discovery, relating to sudh a fascinating 
branch o( the Fine Art*, as that of creating or improving actual 
Landscape. Me has might h. • •‘orr r<Vsd to an end. wlncheimo,, 
all land proprietors, poised of the “g - 

luuatbc aesirous of atuiniug. w -rVi«i/'/<v/// Sit ■ nil l.foJj, 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This SPLENDID PRESENT, WHOLLY PRINTED IN 
GOLD, is in* published. It contain* Specimens of the Ftoee* or 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, in the Onghyri 
and is dedicated; by penrifcwioir, to her Serene Highness the 

ce** Kstcrhazy. 

London? J. D. Haas, New Foreign Circulating 
Berners Street, Oxford Street; Sold al» by < onrtaWe and-Cca 
15, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh: and RobetUott and Atkahoti, 


is published, 


Tiii* 'l l’'. 

Small 8vo, 10k. fld , MustrRtod with numerous Engraving ort 

v. 

OALM0NIA : or, DAYS of FLY-FJS'.IWG. 

^ A Series of Conversations an the Art of Fly-f ’ring for the 
species and varieties of the Sal mo, and on the haMt* of these 
Fishes. 

By An ANGLER. 

»« Our modem Piscator is one familiar equally with Rut world 
of books, and. those high circles of soaiety which,4« anr age, aris- 
tocratically shut against tire pretensions of more wealth, open so 
readily to distinguished talents and acquirements. Mb range, 
therefore, both or enjoyments and instruction, is far wider than 
that of- Isaac Walton. 

it Tire instructions and information imparted to Anglers, are, 
as we may bdieve, equally clear, authentic, and entertaining, 

*‘ A very great number of curious facts concerning the natural 
history of fishes, are here recorded, and the high scientific cha- 
racter of ttuY Author iWn ample pledge for their accuracy. — 

Quarterly Rrwiiwr, last Xumhtrr. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. , 


■M . — \il Appointments, Promotion*, Ac — 
\UI. Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

Contents of Part II* 

I. Substance of Sir Robert Ingiis'sTwo Speechos on the Ca- 
tholic Question. — II. Flies.— IIL An Old Maid's Ntory. — IV . Three 
Years \t Oxford -V. On the Nothingru^ of Rood Work*.— > L 
The Robber’s Tower. A True Adventure.— v II. Hetoraa at 
Rhetoric. By Dr Whately.— VIIL The Jup* Jaunt. A chapter 
omitted in Mansie Waueh.-lX. Art tbou the Ma^d ?— X. &*ra*ft 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. CadcB, 

Strand, Loudon. 

AN English Lady, residing in Geor : t. 

many years Finishing Governess in Families of dutmctknu 

. . f* U..MX TO T I nice In LVIlUwl. «Ui> >IM 


’i fi This day is published, 

Bv Waugh At Ihnes, 2, Hunter's Square, and 41, South Hanover 
J Street, 

1. « THE RECEPTION due to the WORD of 

•*. GOD.” A SKRMOV, Preached before the Society 
in Scotland for Propagating Christissa KnowledgA. By the Rev. 

T.wr ssaswr isasaik 

Dnrtiam. lfmo, bds. 4s. 

3; THREE ESSAYS on the UNCONDI- 
TIONAL- PBEBNSSS of the GQSPEU (ly THOMAS EOS- 
KINE. Eso. Advocate. Third edition, l*mo, boards, 4s. 


Dublin 
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WALES. By JOHN FREDERICK, EARL CAWDOR. 

Edinburgh: Published by Constable Co. W aterloo Place; 
and James Ridgway, Piccadilly, London^ r l T _ 

This day is published7 by John Bojrd, She*. 

Price Six Shillings, 12mq, bound. „ 

•THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COM- 

1 POSITION. By DAVID IRVING, LL . D. The Bghtb 

Edition, corrected and enlarged. - x 

*** Since the publication of the Second F.DiTroic, this work 
has not received the slightest correction or addition from the au- 
thor ; and the errors of the Press, as generally happen* In «h 
cases, have been gradually multiplying. It has now been com- 
pletely revised, and has been enlarged to the extent of several 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 

, Published by John Thomson, Edinburgh ; and 
Sold by 

Rojbcrtson & Atkinson, Booksellers, Trongate, Glasgow. 

The following are offered to Teachers, Ac., as books exclusively 
suited for schools, are remarkably neat and nccurate, anti 
very cheap ; the Vignettes with which each map is illustrated 
are attractive to the youthful mind, and well calculated to 
leave a lasting impression, and fix a pleasing idea of the na- 
ture or character of each country :— 

THE EDINBURGH SCHOOI. ATLAS, con- 

A taining 36 Maps, History of Geography, and Index, neatly 
half-bound, 12s.— or, the Maps sold separate, at Gd. each. 

*«• The Eu Inburgh School Geography is written expressly for 
this Work. 

THE SCHOOL CLASSICAL A’ELAS, con- 

taining 13 Maps Price 8s. or separate, 6d. each. 

THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL GEOGRA- 

PHY, illustrative of the Cabinet Atlas, the Edinburgh School 
Atlas, and Edinburgh School Classical Atlas, with Chart of His- 
tory. &c. By ALEXANDER WATT. Noatly bound in linen. 4s. 


lins, Glasgow 


London. 


Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors. every 
ing, by CONSTABLE dr CO. 19, WATERLC , 

Bold also by Robertson h Atkinson, Glasgqw ; W. Curry, mi 
Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chance, & Co. London f end by »\\J^ 
men, Postmasters, u~l CI-.I— -- --- " J - * u *“ ** 


turday- Wwm- 
PLACE; 

** (un. A 

Liiaucc, a vaa 

and Clerks of the Road, throughout the 

United Kingdom. 

Price 6(L or Sta mped, and scjitfr cc by port, KW. 
Printed by Ballantyne & Co., Paul's Wortt, Canong*te. 




WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


H andsomely printed, in small 8to, with Ten Plates, price 7s. 6d 
A NEW EDITION OF 


Connected with Science , Literature , and the Arte . ^ NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK 


Just published. 

In one thick volume 8vo, double columns, price 14s. boards, 

A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed 

for Ponular Use, containing an Account of Diseases, and 
their Treatment, with Directions for Administering Medicines, 
dec. dec. 


By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and Physician Accoucheur to the Edinburgh 
New Town Dispeosary. 

" The observations on climate, diet, regimen, and the manage- 
ment of infants, are interesting and judicious. They comprise 
all the best established information on the subject, and like se- 
veral parts of the work, may be perused even by professional 
readers with advantage. To parents, and those who have the 
superintendence of children, fob work must be a useful guide ; 
in all respects, indeed, the Dictionary of Dr Macaulay is calcula- 
ted to gratify rational curiosity, to enlighten the mind* of the 
public in general on medical subjects, and to diffuse correct no- 
tions on many topics which are too often disguised in technicali- 
ties, or debased by superstition. It is, above all. an excellent 
nntid»te to every species of quackery and empiricism.”— Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal. No. 9b. 

“ We have seen nothing of the kind more opposed to quackery, 
or better adapted for consultation .”— Literary Gazette, 

*' We know not a safer manual of medicine in our language.”— 
Scots Times. 

“ Decidedly the most useful book of the kind which has yet 
been offered to the public .”— Caledonian Mercury. 

Printed for Adam Black, 27, North Bridge, Edinburgh; and 
Longman and Co. London. 

This day Is published, by John Carfrae A Son, 5, Drummond- 
street, price 21s. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

^ PHYSIOLOGY. By F. MAGENDI. M. D. Translated 
from the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by E. Milligan, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, greatly enlarged. 

The Analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The eoitor has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the public. 

CTILLIE'S LIBRARY, No~ 140, High Street, 

Edinburgh, next door to the Commercial Bank. 

To this Library every new work of merit is added as soon as 
published. The following have recently been added Dr Gran- 
ville’s Recent Travels to St Petersburg — Bishop Heber’s Journey 
through India — Zillah, a Tale of the Holy City, by the author of 
Brambletye House— Life in India— Memoirs or Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo — Nollekens (the celebrated Sculptor) and his Times — 
Tales of the Great St Bernard, (by the Rev. Geo. Croly, author 
Of Saiathiel)— Trials of Life, by the author of De Lisle— The 
Protestant, a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary— Man of Two 
Lives— Pelham — Sir W. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 1st and 
2d Series— Anglo-Irish— Judge Hall’s Letters from the West— 
ColUngwood’s Memoirs, Ac. — The Annuals, and Periodicals, 
Monthly and Quarterly. 

A large collection of Books on sale, new and second hand, at 
moderate prices— Bibles— Childrens’ Books— School Books— Sta- 
tionery. 

FINE ARTS. 

H. F. BAXTER, 42, High Street, and 9, 


hb unfeigned thanks to the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland in 
general for the very kind manner in which they nave encouraged 
him ; and at the same time to intimate that, in addition to his 
premises in the High Street, he has opened that Urge and com- : 
modious Wareroom, 9, Waterloo Place, where every article con- 
nected with the Art will be got up in that superior style which has 
already obtained him their decided approbation. 

W. H. F. B. begs farther to state that, in addition to the ex- 
tensive Collection belonging to the late J. D. Pierotti, he has 
made several very valuable additions; and, from his connexion 
with Artiste in Paris and Lcndon, various other additions will, 
from time to time, be made to hb already extensive Stock. — Ail 
orders from town or country promptly executed. 

FIGURES of all kinds CLEANED and REPAIRED, on the 
most moderate terms. 

9» Waterloo Place, , 

Edinburgh, 28th November 1828 . 

TAM O’ SHANTER I 

AND SOUTER JOHNNY, 

NOW EXHIBITING at No. 40, St Andrew 

Square, from ten till four o’clock. 

These statues are the production of Mr Thom, a native of Ayr- 
shire, a self-taught artist, and are intended to be placed on Bums’* 
Monument, nefcr Alloway Kirk. 

Admittance, Is. ; Season Tickets, Is. 6d. 


ERY, formed troon principles of Economy, and adaptet 
for the use of private Families. Comprising also the Art of Car* 
ring, Observations on the Management of the t airy and Poultry 
Yard; Instructions for Home Brewery, Wines, Ac.; Cooker 
for the Sick, and for the Poor; many very useful Mbcellaneou 
Receipts and Directions proper to be given to Servants, both ii 
Town and Country. To which b prefixed, an Essay on Domes 
tic Economy and Household Management, comprising many Ob 
servatknu which will be found particularly useful to foe Mistree 
of a Family. 

By a LADY. 

" Thb b really one of the most practically useful books of amj 
which we have seen on the subject The Lady, who has writtei 
it has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurioui 
tables, but to combine elegance with economy ; she has given bet 
directions in a plain, sensible manner, that every body can under 
stand ; and these are confined not merely to cookery, but are ex 
tended to a variety of objects in use in families ; by which mean 
the utility of the book b very much increased indeed.*— BrUis) 
Critic. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; Sold also by ever} 
Bookseller and Newsman in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
New Edition, 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This day, lfmo. 7s. boards, 

TUY GRANDFATHER'S FARM; or, Pic- 

turesof Rural Life, 

Contents. — The Schoolboy.— The Farm.— The Fireside.— The 
Playmates.— The Delinquent— The Old Castle— The Bell-Tree. 
—The Seashore— The Flitting.— The Rocking.— The Trial.— 
The Soldier.— The Stepdaughter.— The Egg Gatherer.— The 
Pastor. — The Widows. — The Angler.— The Lovers.— Consump- 
tion — The Vow — The Departure.— The Return. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 

Thb day are publbhed, by W. A D. Laing, 49, South Bridge, 
handsomely printed in 2 vob. post 8vo, price £1, 4s. 

ANNALS of the CALEDONIANS. PICTS, 

A and SCOTS; and of STRATHCLYDE. CUMBERLAND. 
GALLOWAY, and MURRAY. By JOSEPH RITSON, Esq. 
Comprising the Authentic Annab of Scottish History previous to 
the period with which Lord Hailes commenoed hb well-known 
and valuable work. 

Also, lately published, 

EARLY METRICAL TALES; includine; 

the History of Sir Egeir, Sir Gryrae, and Sir Gray SteiL With 
Front is fiece and Vignette. Extra boards , 9s. 

ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL Me- 
chanics ; being the Subrtance of a Course of Lectures on Sta- 
tics and Dynamics. By THOMAS JACKSON. LL.D. Profe-or 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. Boards , 
10s. 6d. . 

In the Prest, to be handsomely printed in 2 vols. post 8vo, 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR; 

to which ere added, the POETICAL REMAINS of several of 
I hb CONTE MPOlt ARIES. , 

KNOWLES* NEW COMEDY. 

Just publbhed, price 3s. 6d. 

THE BEGGAR’S DAUGHTER of BETHNAL 

GREEN. A Comedy, in Five Acts. 

By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

Author of “ Virginius,” ** Caius Gracchus,” and *• William Tell.” 

Printed for Richard Griffin A Co. Public Library, 64, Hutche- 
son Street. Glasgow ; Constable A Co. Edinburgh ; W. F. Wake- 
man, Dubl in ; and Basil Stewart, London. 

NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 

Early In December will be published. 

Embellished with a fine Engraving of Mbs E. Patou, 

No. I. of 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

Edited by GEORGE L1NLEY, Esq. Author of** Songs of 
the Trobadore.” “ They say My Love b Dead,” Ac. 

The First Number will contain an Overture, and a variety of 
Songs, Trios, Ac. original and selected ; among these, a few old 
and beautiful Airs, hitherto little known, — one or two Songs from 
the Works of Sir Walter Scott, now first adapted to Music,— and 
some of the finest Scottish Melodies, arranged expressly for thb 
Publication, and for the most part with new ana characteristic 
words. 

The Work will be completed in Two FoMo Numbers, each 
embellished with a Portrait, and containing abopt Eighty Plates 
of Music, handsomely engraved, and piloted on superfine paper. 

Price each Number, to Subscriber, (their copies containing 
Proof Impressions of the Portraits,) 12s.;— to Non-Subscribers, 
15s. — No copies can be sold under 15s. after the 1st January. 

Orders for the Work received by J. Lothian, 41, St Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh; R. Ackerinann, Strand, London; J. M. 
Leckie, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

No. 11. will contain a Portrait of Mbs Nod. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 


This day. 

Small 8vo, 10s. 6d., illustrated with numerous Engravings on 
Wood, 

CALMONIA ; or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

^ A Series of Conversations on the Art of Fly-fishing for the 
species and varieties of the Salmo, and on the habits of these 
Fishes. 

By An ANGLER. 

“ Our modern Piece tor is one familiar equally with the world 
of books, and those high circles of society which, in our age, aris- 
tocratically shut against the pretensions of mere wealth, open so 
readily to distinguished talents and acquirements: His range, 
therefore, both of enjoyments and instruction. Is far wider than 
that of Isaac Walton. 

*' The instructions and information imparted to Anglers, are, 
as we may believe, equally clear, authentic, and entertaining. 

" A very great number of curious facts concerning the natural 
history of fishes, are here recorded, and the high scientific cha- 
racter of the Author is an ample pledge for their accuracy.”— 
Quarterly Review, last Number. 

Printed far John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 

SECOND SERIES. 

This day were published, 

In 3 vols. ISmo, with Engravings, price 10s. 6d., 

A SECOND SERIES OF 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER, being: Stories 

x ' tabs* from the KUftory of Scotland, (from the Accession of 
James the First of England to the Union or the Kingdoms.) 

* By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. i ion 4 w'- 

Of whom may be had, 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER, First Series, 

! a new edition. 9 vols. 10s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION, WITH IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 
Published this day. In 8vo, illustrated by Ten Plates, 16s. bds. 

THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILO- 

A SOPHY, by JOHN Lf&LIB, Esq. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy jp the University of Edinburgh, and Corresponding 
Mefebef of the Royal Institute of France. Vol. First, Including 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged. 

Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
RUDIMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, in- 
cluding Gfbuntrionl Analysis, and Plane Trigonometry. De- 
signed chieftyTor Professional Men. Illustrated by numerous 
Cut* boards. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 

tsbgrf, LgaiMv* ’ , : _ 

* This dsyis published, in hvo. 2d Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 

A UNIYERSAL PRAYER: DEATH; A 

VISION of HEAVEN j and a VISION of HELL. 

POEMS, 

By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 

Author i>f ‘‘The Omnipresence of the Deity,” Ac. Ac. 

“ It la a great and an extraordinary performance, and will 
imuch extend the fame so truly deserved by its Author.”— Literary 
lOazette. * ^ 

; Also, p new edition, price 7s. 6d. of 

THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

London: Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street ; 
and sold by John Anderson, jun. 55, North Bridge Street, ’Edin- 
burgh, 

Of whom also may be had, 

CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY; 

Comprising a familiar explanation of the Hutton tan and Werne- 
rian Systems ; the Mosaic Geology, as explained by Mr Granville 
Penn ; and the late discoveries of Professor Buckland, Maccul- 
loch, and others. With Engravings, price 7s- Gd. bds. 

Also, just published, price 5%. 6d. half-bound, 

1. THE YOUNG LADIES* PRACTICAL 

GUIDE to FIGURES and ACCOUNTS. 

By J. MoRRISON, Accountant, 

Author of “ The Elements of Book-keeping,” Ac. Ac. 

Nearly ready for publication, 

2. Tbe WANDERER'S LEGACY, a Collec- 
tion of Poems ; by Catherine Grace Godwin; Dedicated, by Per- 
mission, to W. Wordsworth, Esq. 1 voL post 8vo. 

3. WHAT is LUXURY ? By a Lay Observer. 

1 vol. post 8V0. 

4. CHURCHYARD GLEANINGS and Epi- 

grammatic scraps. By W. Pulleyn, Horn, price 5s. 

Also to be bad as above, 

A great variety of LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, coloured 
MEDALLIONS for Scrap Books, Screens, Ac. LITHOGRA- 
PHIC DRAWING BOOKS, Ac. 

65, North Bridge Street, 

1st Dec. 1828* 


THE KEEPSAKE. j 

THE PUBLISH ERS"of"ihis SPLENDID and 

J HIGHLY POPULAR ANNUAL, have now much plearoie j 
in announcing, that in a Few Days they will be able to supply (he 1 
unprecedented demand for it from all parts of the kingdom. Or- 
ders from the Trade in Scotland will be executed with the fete 
possible delay. 

65, St Paul’s Churchyard, 

Dec. 1, 1828. 

LODGE’S PORTRAITS 
or 

PERSONS ILLUSTRIOUS IN ENGLISH AND SCO TTIS H 
HISTORY. 

A NEW EDITION of this splendid National 

Work having become necessary in consequence of the very 
great demand tar the work, the Plates of the recent edition have 
been destroyed, and New Plates have been engraved in the finest 
style of the art. The first Number will be published in January. 
Prospectuses may be had of William Tait, 78, Prince's Street, 
who will show specimens of the work, and transmit Instantly to 
London the subscription* of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, 
so as to secure them early impressions at the plates. i 



Published this day. 

In one thick 8vo volume, price 16b. 

■PLEMENTS of GENERAL and PATBOSSt 

^ GICAL ANATOMY, adapted to the present state cT Kim#- 
ledge in that Science ** 

By DAVID CRA1GTE, M. D. 

Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co. London 
This day, small 8vo, 5s. boards, 

THE LIFE ana ADVENTURES of ALEX> 

ANDER SELKIRK; containing the tcsI I nc idents »i| wn . 
which the Romance of ROBINSON CRUSOE W f« *mded : la 
which also the Events of his Life, drawn from authentic sou mo., 
are traced from his Birth, in 1676, till his Death, in l?Sv With 
an Appendix, comprising a Description of the Island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, and some curious Information relating to hi* Sfcifroatcs. 
Ac. By JOHN HOWELL. Editorof the “Journal of a Soldier of 
the Seventy- first Regiment," “ The Life and Adventures of John 
Nicol, Mariner,” Ac. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geou B. Whit- 
taker, London. f 

In one volume 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards, . J 

nlSCOURSESon SOME IMPORTANT 

POINTS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE mjd DITTY. B* 
the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, Miq|atgr9.1feu£UlL 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Ediuburgh ; aud Geo. II. Whit- ; ! 
taker, London. 


bccuud Lditiua, greatly improved and pnlaqg^L - - i 
with Plates, 8vn, I 

Dedicated (by Permission) to His Majesty, i 

THE PLANTER’S GUIDE ; or, a Practical | 

± Essay on the best method of giving immediate effect to I 
WOOD, toy the removal of large Trees and Underwood ; bteg 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of general Arboriculture, on 
physiological and fixed principles ; interspersed with obs er va tio ns 
on general Planting, and the improvement of real T and wipe : 
chiefly intended for the climate of Scotland. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART, Bart. LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

“ The merit to be assigned to the ingenious Baronet is mftri 
by the character of his discovery, relating tbsoefia fascinating 
branch of the Fine Arts, as that of creating or improving actual 
Landscape. He has taught a short road to an end, *tuob almost 
all land proprietors, possessed of the slightest dqmof mate, 
murt be Jerirou. ^ IBS. 

Printed for Jo nil Murray, AloaaaqBSpML _ , , 

HINDMARSH’S JUVENILE ELOCUTloWiT. 

Just published, in 12mo» price 2s. 6d. bound, 

THE JUVENILE ELOCUTIONIST, com- 

A prised in a Series of Exercises, In Prose and Verse; to w h ich 
are prefixed. An Outline of the Science of Elocution, and to each 
Lesson a Pronouncing and Explanatory Vocabulary, scm rd i artS 
Mr Walker's System. By J. H. HINDMARSH, Teacher a# 
Elocution, Perth Academy, Compiler of “ The Rhetorical Read- 
er,” “ Rhetorical t ialogues,” Ac. 

Edinburgh : Published by Stirling and Kenny; and Geo. Conic 
and Company, London. 

Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Rott- 
ing, by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow ; W. Curry, Jan. A 
Co. -Dublin ; Hurst, Chance, A Co. London; and by Ul fefi an 
men. Postmasters, said Clerks of (he Road, throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Price 64. or Stamped, and sent fret by post, UM. 

Printed by Baliaktynjs & Co., Paol • w «*iFWSBH 
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WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


» 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 


THE NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 

No. 8, is published this day. 

London: Printed for Saunders and Ottlrt ; Sold also by 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh ; J. Cummino, Dublin i and 
all other Booksellers. 

This day is published. 

By JOHN BOYD, 37, George Street. 

THE BIJOU for 1829. 

With Eleven beautiful Engravings, and bound in rich Crimson 
Silk, with gilt leaves, price Its. 

T BOYD has just received additional supplies 

• of the following ANNUALS for 1829 

I. THE ANNIVERSARY, edited by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM. Price One Guinea. 

II. THE LARGE PAPER COPY of the ANNIVERSARY, 
with Proof Impressions of the Plates. Price L.2, Its. 6d. 

III. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. Price 12s. 

IV. THE FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING. Price Its. 

V. THE AMULET. Price Its. 

VI. THE OEM. Price Its. 

VII. THE WINTER'S WREATH. Price Its. 

VIII. THE JUVENILE PORGET-ME-NOT. Price 7fc 

IX. THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Price 8s. 

X. LE PETIT BIJOU, in French. Price 8s. 


FINE ARTS. 

XTT H- F. BAXTF.R, 42 , High Street, and 9, 

* Waterloo Place, begs leave most respectfully to return 
his unfeigned thanks to the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland In 
general lor the very kind manner in which they have encouraged 
him ; and at the same time to intimate that, in addition to nis 
premises in the High Street, he has opened that large and com- 
modious Wareroom, 9. Waterloo Place, where every article con-~ 
nected with the Art will be got up in that superior style which baa 
already obtained him their decided approbation. 

W. H. F. B. begs farther to state that, in addition to the ex- 
tensive Collection belonging to the late J. D. Pierotti, he has 
made several very valuable additions : and, from his connexion 
with Artists in Paris and London, various other additions will, 
from time to time, be made to his already extensive Stock. — All 
orders from town or country promptly executed. 

FIGURES of all kinds CLEANED and REPAIRED, on the 
Boost moderate terms. 

9, Waterloo Place, 

Edinburgh, 28th November 1828. 

Second Edition, greatly Improved and enlarged, 
with Plates, 8vo, 

Dedicated (by Permission) to His Majesty, 

THE PLANTER'S GUIDE ; or, a Practical 

Essay on the best method of giving immediate effect to 
WOOD, by the removal of large Trees and Underwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of general Arboriculture, on 
physiological and fixed principles i interspersed with observations 
on general Planting, and the improvement of real Landscape: 
chiefly intended for the climate m Scotland. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART, Bart. LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

«* The merit to be assigned to the ingenious Baronet Is exalted 
by the character of his discovery, relating to such a fascinating 
branch of the Fine Arts, as that of creating or improving actual 
Landscape. He has taught a short road to an end, which almost 
all land proprietors, possessed of the slightest degree of taste, 
must be desirous of attaining .” — Quarterly Review, March 1828. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KING. 

PONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY of ORIGI- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Various 
Departments of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

44 A real and existing Library of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge."— Lt/crary Gazette. 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, being intended for all agea 
as well as ranks, is printed in a style and form which combine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great dearness and facility. 

The Proprietors of this most valuable Work beg to call the pub* 
Be attention to the annexed List of what have been published. A 
volume, containing as much as a thick 8vo, is published every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. cloth boards s or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh : Constable A Co., 19, Waterloo Plaoc, and 
Hurst, Chancb, A Co., London. 


LIST Or WORKS ALREADY PUBLISH CD. 

Vols.1, 2, A3. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, F.R.S.E. 

5. MEMOIRS of UROCHEJAQUELEIN. With a Preface 
and Notes, by Sir Waltbr Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7* CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Andrrw 
Crichton. 

8 and 9. SYMES* EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narrative of 
the late Military and Political Operations In the Birman Empire. 

10. TABLE-TALK; or Selections (torn the Ana. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

12. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. MARINER’S ACCOUNT of th« NATIVES of 
the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
bert Chambers, Author of 44 Traditions of Edinburgh,’* Ac. 

17. ROBERTS’S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by Georoh Moir, Esq. 

20 and 21. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. By 
Richard Thomson, Esq. 

22. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 18*7* 

23. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B. 

24 and 25. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bell, Esq. 

26. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Venerable 
Archdeacon W rang ham. 

27 and 28. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

29 and 3a A TOUR in GERMANY, Ac. in 1820, 1811, 1822. 
By John Russkll, Eaq. Advocate. 

31 and 32. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, from 1638 to 166R By Robkrt Chambers, Author 
of 44 The Rebellion of 1745." 2 vok 

S3, 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire in the East, to the period of the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated from the French of C. G. Koch. By Andrkw Crichton. 
2 vols. 


This day, 

Small 8 vo, 10s. 6d., illustrated with numerous Engravings on 
Wood, 

CALMONIA: or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

u A Series of Conversations on the Art of Fly-fishing for the 
species and varieties of the Salmo, and on the habits of these 
Fishes. 

By An ANGLER. 

“ Our modem Ptscafior Is one familiar equally with the world 
of books, and those high circles of .society which, in our age, aris- 
tocratically shat against the pretensions of mere wealth, open so 
readily to distinguished talents and acquirements. His range, 
thererave, both or enjoyments and instruction, is far wider than 
that of Isaac Walton. 

44 The instructions and information imparted to Anglers, are, 
as we may believe, equally clear, authentic, and entertaining. 

44 A verygremt number of curious facts concerning the natural 
history of fishes, are here recorded, and the high scientific cha- 
racter of the Author is an ample pledge for their accuracy."— 
Quarterly Review, last Number. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street 


WORKS IN THB PRB8S. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; from the Frontier of China to the 
Frosen Sea, and Kamt ch a tk a. By Captain J. D. Cochrans, 
R. N. 2 vols. 

2. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modern. 
By J. S. Mkmrs, LL.D. Author of “ Tha Life of Canova," Ac. 
1 voL 

3. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from Its establishment in 1326 to 1828 ; comprising a Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on the Arabs, and also the Life of Mahommcd and 
his Successes. By Edward Upkam, Esq. Author of 44 Ramo- 
ses," Ac. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dbrwknt Conway, 
Eaq* r * vols. 

5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
yean 1798 and 1803. 
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HtndwMlj printed, tn small 8vo, with Ten Plate*, price 7s. 6d. 

A NEW EDITION OP 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

ERY, formed upon principle* of Economy, and adapted 
for the use of private Families. Comprising also the Art of Car- 
▼inf. Observations on the Management of the L>airy and Poultry 
Yard! Instructions for Home Brewery, Wines, Ac.; Cookery 
for the Sick, and for the Poor ; many very useful Miscellaneous 
Receipts and Directions proper to be riven to Servants, both in 
Town and Country. To which is prefixed, an Essay on Domes- 
tic Economy and Household Management, comprising many Ob- 
servations which will be found particularly useful to the Mistress 
of a Family. 

By a LADY. 

“ This is really one of the most practically useful books of any 
which we have seen on the subject The Lady, who has written 
ft has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance with economy ; she has given her 
directions in a plain, sensible manner, tliat every body can under- 
stand ; and these are confined not merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in families ; by which means 
the utility of the book is very much increased indeed-"— British 
Critic. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; Sold also by 
every Bookseller and Newsman in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

New Edition, 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DEDICATED, BV PERMISSION, TO 

HER SERENE HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ESTER HAZY. 
Ju«t published, in 18mo, elegantly Bound in Silk, Price 1C*. Cd. 

THE GOLDEN LYRE ; or. Specimens of the 

Poet* of England, France, Germany, and Italr, in the 
Original Languages ; beautifully printed in Gold. Edited by J. 
Macrat, Author rf " Stray Leave*,' " Ac. 

“ Among the other elegant little volumes which, at this period 
of the year, court attention as appropriate Christinas or New- 
year's gifts, is one, newly started, or a unique and peculiarly in- 
teresting nature. This novelty is intitled 4 The Golden Lyre;’ 

great European countries — England, * ranee, Germany, aaddtriy 
-jrinted in the original languages, an Mtagetkerin goU. The 
effect of this singular species of typography is very splendid! its 
peculiarity renders it additionally attractive ; and the care bestow- 
ed on the selections is in character with that evideafly reoutred as 
the part of the printer— we had almost said engraver , far every 
page looks like a separate blaion,” Ac. Ac. ** The selection* from 
Italian authors close the work, which has thus all the combined 
charm of novelty, variety, sweetness, and brevity." 1 — iMerars 
Goodie of 15/A Not?. 

Published by J. D- Haas, New Foreign Circulating Library, 
11, Berners Street, Oxfoid Street ; sold also by Const abl a A 
Co. Booksellers, Edinburgh.— Printed by Howxett A Brimmer, 
Gold-printers to the Society of Arts, Frith Street, Soho Square, 
Loudon. 

CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

>, West Register Street, (Corner of Prince's Street,) 

‘RESPECTFULLY Intimates, that be h<is this 

day Published a LIST of a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
STANDARD Books, now on SALE at his Premises, at the 
very Low Prices affixed r amongst which are copies of the follow- 
ing, at the Reduced Prices quoted s— 

London Monthly Magiakie, (Sir Richard Phillips') 179B to 
1821 inclusive, 51 v. Is. half-bound, L.33, 16s.— L.4, 14s, 6d. 
Bacon's Works, 10 mis. 8vo» boards} sells for L.5, 5#.— L.2, 12s. 
6d. Hume's England, 8 volt. 8vo, boards, L.2, 16s.— L.1, IQs. 
Hume and Smollett’s England, 13 vols. 8vo, boards, L.4, 11s.— 
L.2, Ihs. Dwight's Theology, 5 vols. 8vo, boards, L?.— L.1, 8k 
6d. Ditto, 5 vols. 18mo, boards, L.1, 5s.— 16s. 6d. Bruce’s Tra- 
vels, 7 vols. 8ro, boards, with 4to vot. of plates, L.6, 6s~-L.4, 10*. 
Poetical Works of Sir David Lindsay, by Chalmers, 5 vols. pari 
8vo, L.1, 1*. Edinburgh Gasetteer, 6 vols. 8vo, doth boards,L.5, 
5s. -L.4, 10s. The Lockhart rapert, 2 vols. 4to, L.1, 10s. The 
Edinburgh Magarine and Literary MlsceUauy, a New Series of 
the Scots Magazine, from AUgast 1817, tdiune 826 inclosive, 18 
vola. half* bound, L.12, 10*. — L.. T , 13a. Gd. . Prise Essays and 
Tnuwactioas of the Highland Society of Scotland* 6 vols. 8vo, 
boards, L.3. 3s. Hcn< 7 *s History of Great Britain, 12 vols. 8vo, 
half bound, calf, L.5, 9s.— L.2, 15s. 6d. Novels and Tales of the 
Author of- Waverley,* containing Waverley, Guy Manncring, 
Antiquary, Rob Roy, 1st, 2d, and 3d Series of Tales of My Land- 
lord; 12 vols. 8vo, scarce, half-bound, calf. L-9, 8s.— L.1, Its. 
Crawford's History ofKenfrewshlre, with Continuation, by Ro- 
bertson, large paper, boards, L.2, 12s. 6d.— LI. Robertson's 
Works, maps and portrait*, 6 vola. 8vo, boards, L.2, 14s.— L.1, 
17s- b\u Ditto, ditto, 12 vols. lRmo, boards, L.t, 8*.— L.1, 11s. 6<L 
Shakspeare, 7 vols. 24mo, with 230 embellishments, Ac. Whit- 
ti«tjEh#m'% edition, elegantly bound in green morocco, L.4, 1 Is.— 
L.2, 18a. 6d. Dove's English Classics, with engravings by Heath, 
Finden, and others, from designs by Corbould, 25 per cent under 
setting vme* 

The Mat may be had, gratis, at the premises ; or it may be 
asm to the country by carrier j or by post, charged as a single 
letu-r. 

CURIOUS and RARE BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
TRACTS, Ac. 

Just Published, 

CATALOGUE of a Valuahle anil Select T?OL- 

^ LECTION of BOOKS. PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, Ac. in 
Various Languages; now on Sale, at the Prices affixed, for Ready 
Money, by JOHN STEVENSON, 87. Prince's Street. 

In this Catalogue will be found, a great variety bf Rare, Cari- 
ous, afid Interesting Articles ; includinge vei r imcreimiun tuft* 
tion of Works relating to the History, antiquities. Peerage, Poe- 
try, Ac. Ac. of Scotland ; from the Libraries of Abe l*te Buis of 
Hyndford and Marr, and other Eminent Collectors. 

Catalogues, (price Two Shillings, returned to Purchasers,) to 
be had at the Place of Sale, 87, Prince's Street! and of Mtkwf 
Thomas Rood, J. H. Burn, and Jambs Dablino, London; 
Messrs John Smith and Son, and John Wylie, Glasgow; and 
Messrs Alex. Brown and Co. Aberdeen. 

J. STEVENSON, in presenting this Catalogue to the notice of 
the public, respectfully begs leave to tender his most sincere and 
grateful thanks to those Noblemen and Gentlemen whp have ho- 
noured him with their patronage since he commenced boeiaess; 
and to assure them, that his pains will be unreUtAhgix fed merit a 
continuance of their favour.— J. S. flatters htakfeu, fiMflriMs- 
sent Catalogue will be found to contain a more m»ririraw 
tion of rare, curious, and valuable Works— especially WVHMfAi 
the History end Antiquities of Scotland— thgn SSTfifBfflMBk 
published. And as there are only single eeptes of tfi aaedV 
teemed Publications, he requests the early uidifnjiffril iSssHaW 
ers, which will be faithfully and punctually attroded tow— J. 8.- 
begs also to intimate, that he takes charge of Bind mg Books; 
and aa-he employs the best workmen in Edinburgh, he is esafolsd 
to have the books carefully bound to elegsitt and chaste fattens, 
specimens of which will be seen at his Shop. 

A, Supplementary Catalogue to the present is in course of pre- 
paration, comprising Tracis, Pamph eu, Ac. including a ktrye 
series of Articles relating to the Rebellions in during the 

Years <715 and 1745. 

*»• LIBRARIES and lesser Parcels of Rare and Curious Books 
purchased on liberal terms. 

In one volume 12mo, 7*. 6d. boards, 

POUNSELvS for the SANCTUARY and for 

CIVIL LIFE; or. Discourses to Various Classes ip the 
Church and in Society. 

By HENRY BELFRAGE, D. D. 

Printed for Oliver A Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. B. Whit- 
taker, London. , 

Of whom may be bad, by the same Author, uniformly nrirlti) 
with the above, 

DISCOURSES on the DUTIES Mid CONSO- 
LATIONS of the AGED. boeWU. 

A MONITOR to FAMILIES ; or, tHscomw, 

on some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic Life. 2d 

7s. 6d. boards. 

PRACTICAL DISCOURSES, intended to 

promote the Improvement and Happiness of the Young. 3d 
Edition. 7s. fid. boards. • 

A GUIDE to the LORD’S TABLE,- in the 

Catechetical Form. 18mo, 6d. 

— . . -t-. 

This day is published, by John Carfrak A Son, 3, Drummond- 
street, price 21s. 

A N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

^ PHYSIOLOGY. By F. MkGENDI. M. D. Translated 
from the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by B. Milligan, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, greatly enlarged. - ■ 

The Analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The editor has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
ha* been received by the public. 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

This day is published, price 5s. 6d. extra boards ; or on fine 
paper, 5s. Volume Second of 

JTIST0RY of the REVOLUTIONS in EU- 
ROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 
West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. 

Fitim the French of C, W. KOCH. 

By ANDREW CRICHTON. 

Forming the Thirty-fourth Volume of Constables 
Miscellany. 

Edfcibnrgh: Printed for Constable abd Co.; and Hurst, 

| Ckamcb, and Co. London. 

Edinburgh : Published for the Prnnriefoi*, every Saturdeylfiofo. 
ing, by CONSTABLE A Do. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Bold also by RoawaneeN A AncikeoN, Cikwgnw x W. Ctmar, ! 
Jun. A Co. Pabttn ; Hcner, Cm ante, AjOu, London; and by 
ill Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of foe Road, tknxqb- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Priee fid. or Stamped, and sent f toe by peat, lQrf. 

Printed by Ballawtyse fit Ca, Ptnl’v Work, CvumgriR 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science , Literature , and the Arts . 

On 31st December will be published. 

No. !. of 

THE NEW SCOTS MAGAZINE. 

THE Old Scot* Magazine began to be published 

x In January 1739. and It continued to exist, with various 
acceptance by the public, until June 1826, when it expired, not 
merely as a separate publication, but in .pirit as well as in form. 
Its place has not since been supplied. 

It is peculiarly agreeable to those who have undertaken the task 
to be asoired, that the “ Niw Scots Magazine" will not come 
into rivabhip with any other periodical work now published in 
Scoti nd. Its main object is to embody, in an unexpcnstve and 
convenient form, the annals of our times, and especially thoee of 
our ovn country. The last volume of the Edinburgh Annual 
Register was for the year 1836. Tne purposes, therefore, with 
which the " Naw Scots Magazixb" has been established, is to 
supply the void created by the cessation of that work, and of the 
former Scots Magazine. It will be published once ^fortnight ; it 
will contain in each number about as much letter- press as the or- 
dinary matter of two newspapers, and will embrace— 

1st, A Historical Register of the Leading Events for the Pe- 
riod betwixt the publication of each number. 

3d, Important Public Documents, such as treaties, manifes- 
toes, proclamations, and other autnentic muniments, which con- 
stitute the most valuable materials of history. 

3dly, Miscellaneous Essays on subjects of a useful and interest- 
ing nature, in regard to every thing connected with the real bu- 
siness and condition of society. 

4thhr, Notices of New Books, with Remarks rather analytical 
than discursive, and Extracts from Works ot Menu 

5thly, A Chronicle, in which will be recorded the most impor- 
tant or our domes’ tc occurrences - tho Proceedings in our Courts 
of Law, in our Ecclesiastical Judicatories, and in the different 
counties, of Scotland, which seem to deserve notice or remem- 
brance, including statistical Infoimation worthy of preservation. 
Obituary, fee. 

6thly, A General Sketch of events in other countries, not fall- 


ing within the scope of our Historical Register. 

This is an outline of what is proposed ; and every exertion shall 
be made to fill it up in such a msnne as may warrant the con- 
ductors of this work to hope for approbation. 

Orders for this Work may be transmitted to the office of W. D. 
Scott, th * Publisher. No. 5, North St Andrew's Street, Edin- 
burgh, and to all Booksellers in town and country. 

Each Number of the *• Naw Scots M agazinb" will contain 
force shcetffof leCferiuieas, efecely printed, prieeta., neatly stitch- 
ed in a cover, on which Advertisements will be published at foe 
ordinary rates. The usual deduction will be given to Subrcribers 
who pay oer advance. 

Copies for the country win be sent to the chief towns in each 
county, free of expense, to the Subscribers. Communications for 
the Editor to be sent <post paid) to the office of the Publisher in 
Edinburgh. 

N. B. A SUPPLEMENT to foe first No. win eootaln FULL 
REPORTS of t^e inte*esting Trial before the Court of Exche- 
quer, betwixt Goddard and others, and foe Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, with regard to Burgh Accounts.— and of the Trial of 
Burke for Murder, in the Court of Justiciary, upon the Stfo 
instant. 

This day is published, by John Carbrab A Son, 3, Drummond- 
street, price Sis. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

PHYSIOLOGV. By . MVGENDI. M. D. Translated 
from the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and illustrations, 
by B. Milligan, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, greatly enlarged. 

The Analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The e un>r has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the woik 
has been received by the public. 

This day is published, price 8s. 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 

THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

Among the List of Contributors to this Volume will be found 
the names of Mrs Opie, Mrs Hemans, Miss Aikln, Mis Porter, 
Mms Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. Steb- 
bing, William and J E. Roscoe, the late Mr John Taylor, Tho- 
mas Jcvons, Th< <mu Pringle, D. L. Richardson, the Authors of 
•* * ales of foe Munster Festivals," and “ Gomes Anas," Ac. Ac. 

The Illustrations consist of Eight beautiful Line Engiavings or 
Steel, tome of which are executed by, and the whole under the im- 
mediate superintendence of. Mr Charles Heath. 

London : Hurst, Chance, A Co., 63, St PaoTi Churchyard. 


BATTLE OF NAVARIN. 

GRAND NEW PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA. 

The Proprietors, (the original inventors of the Peristrephio 
Panorama) have the honour most respectfully to ann unce to 
the Nobility and Public of Edinburgh sod its Vicinity, that they 
have brought from London, and Opened for Exhibition, in the 

ROTUNDA, MOUND, 

(which they have elegantly fitted up for the purpose,) their en- I 
tirely New and Extensive Historical Pbristrbphic Panorama. 

OP TBN VIEWS OP THB 

BATTLE OF NAVARIN, 

Fought on the 20 th October 1827, 

In the Harbour of NAVARIN, in the Mores, between the Fleets 
of BRITAIN, FRANCE, and RUSSI A, combined a ainst those 
of TURKEY and EGYPT, in which Battle the two latter Fleets 
were nearly annihilated. 

Painted by British and Foreign Artists, from the Official Plans, 
Ac. Under the direction of LORD VISCOUNT INGESTRIE, 
Ac. Ac. 

To which are added, 

TWO VIEWS OP THE SPLENDID AND ANCIENT 

CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

(So interesting at foe present moment,) 

Painted from Drawings taken on foe Spot, by Captain Smith, 
R. N., Hydrographer to foe Admiralty. 

The whole accompanied by a Full MILITARY BAND, which 
gives a complete sensation of reality. 

Ordbr op thb Subjects and Musical Accompaniment. 

L— The Harbour, Bay, and Towi of Navarin. as they sppeer- 
[ ed prior to foe Battle, with the whole of foe Turco-Egyptian 
Fleet, lying at anchor in order of Battle.— Music, " Turkish Air.’. 

II.— The Combined Fleets of Britain, France, and Russia, an. 
• taring the Bay of Navarin, the Asia very coospicuous, with Ad. 
' mind Star Edward Codrington on the quarter deck.—" Hearts of 
t Oak." 

liL-The Death of Lieutenant Fitsroy of the Bertmonth Fri- 
s gate, and the commencement of the Battle.—" Detth of Nehon." 

1 IV.— The Sinking of a Brdlot, or Turkish Fire-Ship, by foe 
, Philomel Gun-brig— foe Cambrian and Glasgow Frigates engaged 
r with the Turkish Vessel* and Batteries.—" Battle of foe Nile." 

1 V The Explosion of a Fire-Ship, and a Turkish line-of-battie 

Ship in Flames. The Gallant stations of the Talbot Frigate, the 
^ Asoff, the Russian Admiral's Ship, Bmlau, Ac. — "Battle Piece." 

i- VL— The Sinking of a Large Double-banked Egyptian Frigate, 

f by the Genoa, 74 Guns— the Death of her gallant Commander, 
b Cap'ain Walter Bathurst— the Albion, 7« Guns, boarding a Turk- 
ish Line-of- Battle Ship.—" Britons, strike home." 

VII.— The daring position of foe British Admiral’s ship, the 
1. Asia, (commanded by Sir R. Onlrington,) between the Egyptian 
Admiral’s ship and that of the Capitana Bey— Sir E. Codrington 
conspicuous on the quarterdeck.—" See foe Conquering Hero," 
f and “ Battle Piece,” 

f VIII.— The conclusion of the Battle, and the perilous situation 

;; of the French Admiral's ship. La Syrene, commanded oy Ad- 
miral de Rtgny— the Dartmouth's boats towing off a Turkish 
Fire-ship that was lying close to her— the gallant station of the 
I Dartmouth Frigate— the Scipion, the Tri&nt, the Brisk, Ac. 
5 with a front view of the Town and Vicinity of New Navarin— 
" Rule Britannia." 

k IX.— The City of Constantinople, taken from foe South, dis- 

playing Scutari, the Seraglio, SuKan’s Palace, Mosques of St So- 
__ phis, Mahommet, Achmet, Ac., Fountain of Sweet Waters, En- 
trance to the Harbour, dee. Ac — " Blue Beard's March." 

X. The Suburbs of Constantinople, Galata. and Pera, dis- 
7 playing the Tower of Galata, Palaces of the British Amb»saador, 
Capitan Pacha, large Field of the Dead, Moeque of Bajaset, Mi- 
id litary Ai-enal, Marine Barracks, Tower of foe Janissaries, the 
r, Bosphoi us, Ac. Ac.—" Grand March." 

"■ Admittance.— Boxes, "s.— Gallery, Is.— Children, Hall-price. 

, Perpetual Tickets, 5c. 

m Day Exhibitions from 13 to 5. Evening ditto, from 7 till 10 
a . o’clock. 

Books, descriptive of the Panorama, the Battle, Ac. price 6d. 
to be had at the Rotunda. 
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TUB EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL? Oft, 


DEDICATED BY PEftWISSION TO THE KINO. 
OONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY or ORIGI- 

NAL and SELECTED,. PUBLICATIONS in the Various 
Departments of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

*' A real and existing Library of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge."— Utrrmry Qaaette, 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY 1 , being intended for all ages 
as well as ranks, is printed in a style and form which combine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great dearness and facility. 

The Proprietors of this most valuable Work beg to call the pub. 
lie attention to the annexed List of what have been published. A 
volume, containing as much as a thick 8vo, is published every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. cloth boards ; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the convenience of all, parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Constable A Co., 19, Waterloo Place, and 
Hurst, Chanck, A Co., London. 

Liar or works alrrady publish rd. 

Vols.1, 1, A3. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S VOYAGES. 

' 4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH* 

ERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, F.R.S.E. 

5. MEMOIRS of L \ROCHEJAQUELEIN. With a Preface 
and Notes, by Sir Waltwr Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS fir om INFIDELITY. By Andrkw 
Crichton. 

8 and 9. 9YMBS* EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narrative of 
the late Military and Political Operations in the Birman Empire. 

10. TABLE-TALK; or Selections from the Ana. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

IS. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

; 15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
bRrT Chamber*, Author of " Traditions of Edinburgh," Ac. 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Centra) America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. FVota the German, by Gborob Moir, Esq. 

20 and SI. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. By 
Richard Thomson, Esq. * 

22. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 18S7. 

S3. LIFE «f ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B. 


S4 and S3. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bbll, Esq. 

26. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Venerable 
Archdeaeon Wranqham. 

S7 and 28. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

S9 and 3a A TOUR in GERMANY, Ac. in 18S0, 1811, 1822. 
By John Russxll, Esq. Advocate. 

31 and 32. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, from 1638 to 166a By Robxrt Chambkrb, Author 
of “ The Rebellion of 1745.’* 2 vols. 

33, 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em* 
pire in the East, to the period of the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated from the French of C. G. Koch. By Andrxw Crichton. 
2 vols. 

WORKS IN THX PRESS. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary; from the Frontier of China to the 
Frosen Sea, and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cochbane, 
R.N. 2 vols. 

2. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modem. 
By J. S. Mxmbs, LL.D. Author of 41 The Life of Canova," Ac. 
1 vd. 

3. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from Hs establishment in 1326 to 1828; comprising a Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on the Arabs, and also the Life of Manommed and 
his Successors. By Edward Upham, Esq. Author of “ Ramo- 
na,". As. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dxrwxvt Conway, 
Esq. 2 vols. 

5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
yean 1798 and 1803. 


TO FENCERS. ^ ! 

MR JOHNSTON, Teacher of FENCING, p to - 1 

" poses to establish a CLUB for FENCERS, Upon tbswc t 

M advantageous terms, for their improvement, to be su p ported by 
moderate subscription, and members to be admitted by balki. 
r . For plan, and farther particulars, apply 'to' Mr Johnston, who 
continues to teach the above ekgaut accp Ril ii hm sa t, upon the 
following terms i— 

* A Lesson every day, . per month, • L.1 1 O 

* Three times a-week, . per do. O 10 / 

e Private Tuition* upon equally moderate tesion 

53, Cumberland Street West. 

^ This day is published, 

' In two volumes octavo, price 18a. boards, 

► JJOMERI ODYSSEA GREECE et RATINE, ! 

Edidit, Annotationesque, ex Notis nonnullis Manuscript * 

1 a SAMUELE CLARKE, &T.P. Rellotb, partim coUectas, 

Jecit, Samuklk Clarkx, SRS. Bditio Sexta. , 

i Londini : Impensis Longman A Soc. ; G. B. Whitt akxx; 
Robxrt Scholby ; Simpkin A Marshall ; T. A J. Allxas; 
G. Cowix A Co : et Edinbuigi, Stirling A Kbwmky ; et X j 
Fairbairn. I 

*** This Edition has been carefully compared with the Grxs- . 
yillb Edition, and also collated with the last Edition by Wolf, 
by A. Craig, A.M., and it is hoped will be found the most cor- ; 
rect hitherto printed. 

Where also may be had, new editions of I 

1. HOMER I ILIAS GREECE et LATINK. ' 

Ex Recensione et cum Notis Samuxlis Clarkx, S.T.P. 2 voA t 
8 vo, price 18s. boards. 

2. HOMERI ILIAS, pure Greek ; 12mo, 66. 

' bound. 

3. HOMERI ILIAS, Greek and Latin. 2 Tola. 

12mo, 10s. bound. 

**• These editions me all printed (stereotype) from the text of ■ 
the Grbnvillb Hombr, Oxford, 1860, and have sndrrmr a I 
thorough revissl since the plates were cast, and a few err or s that 
had escaped the first editor, now corrected .— Fide Dibdin s m the 
Classics. 

This day is published, in Crimson Silk, price 21 k 

THE KEEPSAKE, for 1829. Edited by F. 

MANSEL REYNOLDS. 

LIST OP COWTRIXtrroXS- 

Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Lend Banurty, 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Porche ste r, Lord Holland, LoidF. L. Oouv, 
Lord Nugent, W. Wordsworth, R. Southey, S. T. Co te i te , 1 
William Roscoe, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Henry LuttreQ, Then- I 
dove Hook, J. G. Lockhart, T. Crofton CmAer, R. Bernal, J 

Thomas Haynes Bayly, W. Jerdan, Mrs Hetnans, Mm T nnfit f 
M. L., James Boaden, W. H. Harrison, F. Hansel Reynolds, and I 
the Authors of “ Frankenstein," " Gilbert Eerie," «• the Rood.* 
and the “ O’Hara Tales." 

Ten of the Plates are en grav e d by Charles Heath, the remain- 
der by W. Finden, F. Engteheart, C. Rolls, R. WalUs, H. K. 
Smith, E. Portbury, J. Goodyear, and — Westwood. 

A few Copies are printed in royal 8vo, with India prooft of the 
Plates, price L.S, 12s. 6d., and for these early application A ■ 
oessary. 

London : Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Ckavck, 
and Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard; and R. Jknninos, 2, Poul- 
try, where may be had the few remaining Copies of the fTsisi^r 
for 1828. 

This day to published, price 16s. Gd. 

A SECOND EDITION OF 

WHIMS and ODDITIES. 

Second Sxribk By THOMAS HOOD. 

London: Hurst, Chance, A Co., 65, St PauTS C h urch yar d. 

This day is published, in post 8ro, price 8 k 

A TREATISE on NERVOUS DISORDERS; 

x including Observations on Dietetic and Medicinal Bonn, 
dies. 

By THOMAS RICHARDS, Surgeon. 

** My object in writing this- little volume to to afford a very nu- 
merous class of patients all requisite information as to (heir ma- 
ladies! sod, st the same time, to plaes in their heads, in most 
cases, a decided remedy ; in others, *«**««> alleviation and eon- 
fort. V-pr {face. 

London: HunaT,.CHANcx, and Co. 65, St PauTs Ch ar thyenl . 

Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, ev e r y Saturday Mess- 
ing, by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by Rorbrtson A Atki 1^*ON, Glasgow j W. Ctxsr, 

Jun. A Co. Dublin ; Hurst, ChanCh, A Co. Ltfodon; and tty 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Rond, through- 
out the United Kingdom. - * 

Price fid. or Stamped , and tent frefty post, lOtf. 

Prlfrted by Ballantyk* & Co., Paul’s WdMc, Canongate. { 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE'KING.^ 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY op ORTGI* 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Various 
Departments of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

“ A real and existing Library of useful and entertaining know* 
ledge."— Literary Gazette. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, being intended for all ages 
as well as ranks is printed in a style and form which combine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great clearness and facility. 

The Proprietors of this most valuable Work beg to call the pub- 
lic attention to the annexed List of what have been published. 
A volume, containing as much as a thick 8vo, is published every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d cloth hoards ; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Constable & Co., 19, L Waterloo Place, and 
IIurst, Chance, it Co., London. 


LIST or WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

Vols. 1, f , & 3. CAPTVIV BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH* 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, P US. E. 

5. MEMOIRS of L' ROC HEJAQUELEIN. With a Preface 
and Notes, by Sir Waltrr Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7- CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Andrew 
Crichton. 

8 and 9. SYMES’ EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narrative of 
the late Military and Political Operations in the Birman Em- 
pire. 

10. TABLE-TALK ; or Selections from the Aka. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

12. v ELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. M \RINER’S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Inlands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
bert Chambers Author of "Traditions of Edinburgh,” &c. 

17. ROBERTS’S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS* of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER* From the German, by Groror Moir, Esq, 

2> and SI. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Richard Thomson, Esq. 

22. The GENER AL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 1827. 

23. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B. 

21 and 25. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bell, Esq. 

26. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Venerable 
Archdeacon Wra noham. 

27 and 28. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

29 and 30. A TOUR in GERMANY, Ac. in 1820, 18!1, 1822. 
B7 John Russell, Esq. Advocate. 

3’ and 32. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON* 
TRO*E, from 1638 to 1660 By Robert Chambers, Author 
of " The Rebellion of 1745.” 2 vole. 

33. 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire in the East, to the period of the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated from the French of C. G. Koch. By Andrew Crichton. 
3 vols. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; fu m the Frontier of China to the 
Frozen Sea, and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cochrane, R.N. 
2 vols. 

2. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTINO, Ancient, and Modern. 
By J. S. Membs, LL. D. Author of " The Life of Canova,” Ac. 

1 vol. 

3. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its establishment in 1326 to 1*28 ; conn rising a Preliminary 
Discourse on the Arabs, and also the Life of Mahommed and his 
Successors. By Edward Upham, Esq. Author of “ Raineses,” 
Ac. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Drrwbnt Conway, Esq. 
t vols. 

5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
Jean 1798 and 1803. 


THK CABINRT— NEW EDITION. 

Just published, in Two Vols. price 12s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 

T HE CABIN E V ; or the SELECTED BEAU- 
* TIES of LITERATURE. Edited by JOHN AIT KEN. 
A New Edition. 

Edinburgh: Constable A Co., Waterloo Place ; and Hubkt, 
Chance. A Co. London. 


RHOWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIN'D; 

with a Portrait, Memoir, and Index, complete in one large 
volume 8vo, beautifully printed : L.1, Is., in linen boaxds. — 
" An inestimable book." —Dr Parr. 

J YTLi.K’ft HLVTOKY of SCOTLAND. Vol. I., 
including the Eventful Times of Alexsnder III., Wallace, aad 
Bruce, hvo, 12s. VoL II. is in the press. To be completed in 
six volumes. 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND; By R. Chambers ; 

a new edition ; with eight fine plates of Abbotsford, Melrose Ab> 
bey, Fastcsstle, Stonebyers, Linn, Edinburgh, Linlithgow Pa- 
lace, Loch Katrine, and Glencoe. 2 vols. post hvo, L.1, Is. 

SMITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS, with large 
Additions by Professor M ‘Culloch ; 4 vols. 8vo, L.2, 12s. 6d. 
" The best edi ion of one of the best books in the English lan- 
guage.”— New Monthly Mag. 

W ATT’S IIBUOTHECA BRITANNICA; or 
General Index to British Literature; 4 vols. 4to, (Lll, 11s.) 
L.N 6s. 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh ; and Longman A Co. 
London. 


This day is published, by John Carprar A Son, 3, Drummond 
street, price 21s. 

A N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

PHYSIOLOGY. By . M \GENDI. M. D. Translated 
from the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by E. Milligan, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, greatly enlarged. 

The Analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The editor has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the public. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

A Full and Correct Report 
(By Mr JOHN M’NEE, Writer) 
op the case op 

TJURKE and his WIFE, who were Tried before 

the High Court of Justiciary, on Wednesday the 24th De- 
cember ultimo. for the MURDER of MARGERY CAMPBELL, 
under the most peculiar Circumstances, will be published with tha 
utmost possible dispatch consistent with the accuracy requited. 

The Report will be accompanied by a PREFACE, written ex- 
pressly for this Publication, by a Gentleman of high literary ac- 

Z utrements, which, it is presumed, will excite intense interest. 

ithograpbic PORTRAITS of the Panels (from correct sketches 
taken in Court by D. M*Nee, and printed by R. H. Nimmo) will 
also be prefixed ; and, from the arrangements made by the pub- 
lishers, they are confident that their account of the Trial will be 
found more full and accurate than any other. 

Printed for R. Buchanan, 26, George Street: W. Hunter, 
23, Hanover Street; J Stevenson, 87. Prince’s Street, Edin- 
burgh; Robertson and Atkinson, Glasgow; G. Cuthbkrt- 
bon, Paisley; A. Brown and Co. Aberdeen; P. Wilson, Ar- 
broath; J. Dewar, Perth; J. Chalmers, Dundee; K. Douglas, 
Inverness; W. M’ Donald, Crieff; Baldwin and Cbadock, 
London; and J. M. Leckie, Dublin. 


On the 1st January was published, with a MAP of the RUS- 
SIAN EMPIRE, and a CHART of the DARDANELLES, and 

CHANNEL of CONSTANTINOPLE, on Two Sheets royal 

Drawing Paper, being Nos. 44 and 45, price rs. 6d. each, or 

THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL and 

1 HISTORICAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Boundaries 
carefully Coloured ; constructed from the best authorities, and 
accompanied with a cle»r and distinct letter-press Description of 
the Geography, Natural Productions, Moral, Political, and Com- 
mercial Condi lioo, and History of each Continent, State or King- 
dom. 

LATELY PUBLISHED, 

LIZARS* SCHOOL ATLAS of 36 Modern and Ancient Maps, 
including the most recent Discoveries. Royal 4 to, half-bound, 
18*. outlined ; or 21s. full coloured. 

RH VMES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, by W. S. San- 
key, A.M. with coloured Maps of the World and Roman Em- 
pire, half bound, 2s. f d. » 

SMITH’S ELEMENTS of ARCHITECTURE, for the use of 
Classical and Drawing Academies. Seven Plates, 12mo, boards, 
2s. 6d. 

LIZARS* COPY LINES, in 8 Nos. 6d each. 

MAP of the SEA 1 of WAR in TURKEY, royal Drawing Pa 
per, coloured, vs. 

Printed for Daniel ‘Lizars, Edinburgh ; G. B. Whittaker, 
London ; and W. Curry, jun. <St Co., Dublin. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL, OR, 


This day, 5 j» 6tL bound, * 

THE EDINBUKGH ALMANACK for 1899. 

Baida On forme, Lbtt contained in the W h2£ 

are carefully corrected, the following 


*on* 

Published bYOLwanend Boyd, Edinburgh; and sold by ah (he 

other Bookseller*. - -I 

Just published, In feoboap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

THE SHEPHERD BOY ; a prwn^c Wri. 

^ Translated froth the Gerthta Of tl&AM OEHtENSCHLAE- 

& Printed fbr William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Ca- 
dell, London. N • ' ‘ - 

A RMSTRONG’9 GAELre DICTION ARY, * 

roost complete and excellent Work, and full 
tiquarian Infortnation relating tc 

at L.3, 13*. 6d., may be had of W. TaIT. 78, Princess Street, for 

^JAMIESON'S SCOTTISH DICTION A BY , 8np- 
plement tqt a valuable repository ofth.e antiquity, traditions, 
and ancient castoms of Scotland ; t voti. 4to, (L.5 1.3, 3s. 

WATT’S BiBUOl’HEQA JJRlXANNLbA, 4 

vols. 4to, (L.I1, 11s.) L.9, 

GERHA N ROM A NCF^Speciroenaof-ita Chief Au- 
thors; with Biographical and Critical Notices. Bv •*&??** 
Writer in the Edinburgh and Foreign Review. 4 to, post 8vo, 

^KEnVlWORTH, Fortunes pf Nijrl. the Pirate* 
Quentin Durword, and St Honan's Well, edch (31a. 6d.) 10s. 6dL 
STATISTICAL ACtM»CJNT oficX)lLA^D, 21 
vols. 8vo, (L.12, 12s.) L.4, 4a. in quirts 

JRKHMY TAYLOR'S WORKS, 15 vote. 8vo, 
new edition, (L.9.) L.6, 16s. 6d. ' 

And many others equally cheap, of which Catalogues may be 
had gratis, on application personally, or by carrie r. 

nevvYeah’spkesknt. 

In . few diy. will lie puhliafced. embcllwhed with a 
•* fine engraving of Mm E. Patom, No. I. of ‘ 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

1 Edited by 6 ROUGE LINLEY, Esq. Authbr of 'Songs of 
the Trobajiore;" “Scottish Melodies ;• *' They say my Love is 

D ?he First Number contains an Overture, and a varietyof Song*, 
Trios, Ac. original and selected ; among these, a few old “4 beau- 
tiful Air*, hitherto little known,— one or two S no* from J® 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, now first adapted to Music,— and 
some of the finest Scottish Melodies, arranged expressly for this 
Publication, and foe the most part with new ana characteristic 

W< The Work will be completed in Two Folio Number*, eadiem- 
belllshed with a Portrait, and containing about Eighty Plate* of 

Ml 5,e loThXuary. on which d»y the SuhMripdon L.« wUl be 
closed, and all copies sold after that date charged 15s. . 

Orders for the Work received by J. Loth tan, 4 1 ,St Andrew 
Sauare. Edinburgh; R. Ackerman n, Strand, London, J. M. 
Leckie, Grafton Street, Dublin; and Hippolytb Iournieb, 
Rue de Seine, Palls. „ , 

No. 11. will contain a Portrait of Mlsa Noel. 

Contents or No. I. Af ."*r 

Oeertur. .••••••• 2T®* 1 - 

’Tit Now the May-Day Morning . . • • WeUn * 

Bounding Lightly in the Vine-Tree's Shade (Cm- 
tanetSongT SESt 

o/2TSjort rUW«-«V* •' Portuguea. 

Cauld is my Bed, Lord Archibald, (Madge Wildfire s 

Piew^Mtitie U in the Wood) (H^rt of Mid-Lothia,) On*. 
Sonctfth. Water Kin, ; • • ; , 

Slumber. Shunter. aria, own ten. JUItfri • £'‘£“ L 

*E" Dnka ; ; : : : ; : '83&. - 

Oh Twould I were . Boy M»in • • • K l 1 _ h ? ngi, “ 1 ' 

There cmnmt hreeM erry Men. (Song of Bteek 

O, bonny blooms the Hawthorn Tree . • 

Sw/tant^lTud of Sorrow, (LtetSoii of M «gr 

***«>. : :■ : *. : : ; w*. 

Hut« 1 Haml few the Highland Ltids , . Scotch. 

Come ! fill the Wine-cup high . OnginaL 

Harmonise]; Aiaai _ . 

Of all the Orb* that .gem theJBky (For two 

There came 3 Many Men, (Ivanhoe) (For *l»raenrie«) ° r J& 

Come I fill the Wine-Cup high (For three voice*) Original. 



. Mwaeratea* theE di ntn u ^bNewyygtiM 

ft, Waterloo Place, 

Edinbuigb, December 1828. 

On the l«t of January, l8t9. was published, 

- (To be continued Monthly,) 

PART FIRST, or 

EDINBURGH ILLUSTRATED, in b SERIES [ 

of VIEWS, Drawn and Engraved bv Mr H. Wnrewi, 
Priee, in Demy 4to, fib-or on Royaltto, with Plataa on India 
Paper, 10*. 

London : Horst, Chance* A Co., St PauFs Charah Yard; 

and CeNaTABLB dc Co. Edinburgh. 

Just published, price 6d. 1 

TT ADDINGTON COUNTY LIST. for 18»; 

A A to which is added, REMARKABLE EVENTS, and ME- 
MORANDA of EAST LOTHIAN. Part III. | 

East Lothian Press Prihted, and Sold by Jambs Milx.mm. Had- * 
dington ; W. Miller, Dunbat ; and Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh. - 

KLEOANT ObOBH^ ’ 

1 FOR NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS, 

TN a variety of handsome MountinEs. and of drf- 

A ferent SUcg. May be had at J. Lothian’s, 41, St Andrew’s , 
Square ; f 

Who ha* also fbr Sale, 

All the AN WAlfS for 1829, and a farce Auwwt- 1 
ment of CHILDREN’S BOOKS, and Elegantly Bound BOOKS, 
best suited for Present*. ‘ 

^LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. 

MR COMER wRl comnumoA a Connie of Ele- 

AfA roentary LECTURES on PHRENOLOGY . in tlm Oyde j 
Street HaU. <m Mow lay* 5th January. M>®, ti 9 P.li. to be 
continued on Thitrhdavr and Momdavb tbarealtar, at fn* an* [ 


^Tickets, fio^tadle* or Gentlemen, L.L la each, tobe obCaAsmd 
at the Shop of Mr John Anderson, jun. 55, North Bridge Street, 

Edinburgh. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
TVTESSRS SMITH and CO. Hunter SaoAma, 

1VA beg respectfully to announce, that they have j**t received 
from London and the Continent a gr««t jartety of ertieka 
suited for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. CQPM«ti«* 
of Ladies’ Needle Work, beautifully set on the Patent tamefled 
and other Board.-*oroe very fine Engraving*, done to Gold, sil- 
ver, and other Metals, among which is a new Print of the Royal j 
Family, some of the Principal Leading Characters, and a large . 
collection from the Forget-Me-Not, and other Anpu^s -a great 
variety of Pencil Drawings by Ewbank and othcra— Fto wev Md 
other Paintings by Humble, and OrtcntM Ttoting by tin Cnnek- 
shank ; the whole done on the Patent Enamelled Boards, whiah 
gives to the Tinting and Drawings a P««hariy rich rifart. im 
assortment of new and very tasteful Handsel eens- ALBUMS, 
with Engraved Title-pages, printed in Gold and Silver, debated 
a variety of articles fbrilhnninating the pages of Scrap Boon, 

These articles, being entirely new in this city, and ntiumrlr 
beautiful, are well a&pted fbr Presrmt* at this Knwt ; aod 
Messrs Smith and Co. respectfully invite an inspection oc flam 
at their Saloon. Among the Gold Letter-pens Articles wiB be 
found tha GOLDEN LYRE, a new Annual, elegantly printed 
in Gold ; also POPE’S MESSIAH, 4to, printed In Gold andSL t 
vc', Ac. These volumes have a richness and splendour wbsen 

”°B«S§^ a an the^OPULAR ANNUALS, wtllalsp bc’fbanrfa 
variety of very interesting and instructive Pubticatkm, in tin 
hindings, and a Collection of Toy Books far Chti- 

dr Mea*r» Smith & Co. have at present a large asstwtioent of the 
new ‘and unequalled PATENT ENAMELLED VISITING and 
INVITATION CARDS, plain and embossed, which theym- 
tttnie to Prfnt in black and the various metals. _ 

. Orders from the Country punctually attended to, and the Trade 
supplied aS-the wholesale prices. ■ ’ 

Plates for Books, Address Cards, Ac. neatly Engraved, md 
Crests demnd. 


Edinburgh t Published fbrtheProprietoM, every Saturday Mom- 
tog. by CONSTABLE A CO. 19. WATERLOO PLACE; 1 
Sold also by Robbrtoon A Atkinson. Glasgow » W.Cctst, * 
jun. A Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chance, A Co. London: and.br r 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Cterka of the Road, toao«p- . 
out the United Kingdom. 1AJ 

Price 6d. or Stamped, and scntfrttbypoii, 104* I 


| Printed br Buur.mWtertPrt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 


BATTLE OP NAVARIN. 

GRAND NEW PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA. 

The Proprietors (the original inventors of the Peristrephlc 
Panorama) have the honour moat respectfully to announce to 
the Nobility and Publie of Edinburgh and its Vicinity, that they 
have brought from London, and opened for Exhibition, in the 

ROTUNDA, MOUND, 

(which they have elegantly fitted up for the purpoee,) their en- 
tirely new and extensive Historical Peribtrephic Panorama, 

OV TEN VIEWS OF THN 

BATTLE OF NAVARIN, 

Fought on the 20 th October 1827, 

la the Harbour of NAVARIN, In the Mores, between the Fleets 
of BRITAIN, FRANCE, and RUSSIA, combined against those 
of TURKEY' and EGYPT, in which Battle the two latter Fleeta 
were nearly annihilated. 

Painted by British and Foreign Artists, from the Official Plans, 
Ac. Under the direction of LORD VISCOUNT INDUSTRIE, 
Ac. Ac. 

To which are added, 

TWO TTKW8 OF THE SPLENDID AND ANCIENT 

CITY OP CONSTANTINOPLE, 

(So interesting at the present moment,) 

Painted from Drawings taken on the Spot, by Captain Smith, 
R. N., Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

The whole accompanied by a FuU MILITARY BAND, which 
gives a complete sensation of reality. 

Oauanor tub Sxmjwm and Musical Accomfawtmbwts. 

L— The Harbour, Bay. and Town -of Navarin, as they appear- 
ed prior to the Battle, with the whole of the Turco- Egyptian 
Fleet, lying at anchor in order of Battle.— Music, " Turkish Air.' 

II.— The combined Fleets of Britain, France, and Russia, en- 
tering the Bay of Navsrin, the Asia very conspicuous, with Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Codriagton on the quarter deck.—'* Hearts of 
Oak.* 

II L — The death of Lieutenant Fitaroy of foe Dartmouth Fri- 
gate, and the commencement of the Battle. — " Death of Nelson." 

IV. — The sinking of a Brulot, or Turkish Fire-Ship, by the 
Philomel Gun-Brig— the Cambrian and Glasgow Frigates engaged 
with the Turkish Vessels and Batteries.—" Battle of the Nile. 

V. — The Explosion of a Fire-ship, and a Turkish Line-of-Battle 
Ship in Flames. The Gallant stations of the Talbot Frigate, the 
Aaoff, the Russian Admiral’s Ship, Breslau, dec. — "Battle Piece." 

VL— The sinking of a Large Double-banked Egyptian Frigate, 
by the Genoa, 74 guns — the death of her gallant Commander, 
Captain Walter Bathurst— the Albion, 74 guns, boarding a Turk- 
ish Line-of-Battle Ship.— " Britons, strike home." 

VII. — The daring position of the British Admiral's ship, the 
Asia, (commanded oy Sir E. Codring ton,) between the Egyptian 
Admiral's ship aod that of the Ct pi tana Bey— Sir E. Codnng'on 
conspicuous on the quarter deck. — " See the Conquering Hero,” 
and " Battle Piece." 

VIII. — The conclusion of the Battle, and the perilous situation 
of the French Admiral’s ship. La Syrene, commanded by Ad- 
miral de Rigny— the Dartmouth's boats towing off a Turkish 
Fire-ship that was lying close to her— the gallant station of the 
Dartmouth Frigate— the Scipion, the Trident, the Brisk, dec. with 
a front view of the Town and Vicinity of New Navarim— " Rule, 
Britannia." 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO. 
CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORTGT- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS In the Various 
Departments of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

" A real and existing Library of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge."— W/erory Gazette, 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, being intended for an ages 
as well as ranks, is printed in a style and form which oombine at 
once the means of giving much matter In a small space, with the 
requisites of great clearness and facility. 

The Proprietors of this most valuable Work beg to call the pub- 
lic attention to the annexed List of what have been published. 
A volume, containing as much as a thick 8vo, is published every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. cloth boards ; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
salt the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Constable A Co., 19, Waterloo Place* *nd 
1 Hurst, Chancb, A Co., London. 


r Navarin. — " Rule, 


IX. — The City of Constantinople, taken from the South, dis- 
playing Scutari, foe SeragHo. Sultan’s Palace, Masques of St So- 
phia. Mahommet, Achraet, Ac., Fountain of Sweet Waters, En- 
trance to the Harbonr, Ac. Ac.—" Blue Beard's March.” 

X. — The Suburbs of Constantinople, Galata, and Pera, dis- 

playing the Tower of Galata, Palaces of the Brittth Ambassador, 
Capitan Pacha, large Field of the Dead, Mosque of Bajazet, Mi- 
lltary Arsenal, Marine Barracks. Tower of the Janissaries, th* 
Bosphorus, Ac. Ac.—" Grand March." - 

Admittance - Box es, v 2f. — Gallery, la.— Children, Half prUw 
Perpetual Tickets, 5s. 

Day Exhibitions from IS to 5. Evening ditto* from 7 till * 
j o'clock. Mk 

Books, descriptive of foe Panorama, the Battle, Ac. prirvv 
to be had at foe Rotunda. ^ tv 

N.B. — The Rotunda Is kept comfortable from stoves sim "Sh 




LIST or WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

Vok. 1, 1, A 3. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SE AMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By II. Murray, P.R.S.E. 

5. MEMOIRS of L.AROCHBJAQUELKIN. With a Preface 
and Notes, by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Andrew 
Crichton. 

8 and 9. SYMES* EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narrative of 
t the late Military and Political Operations in the Birman Em- 
pire. 

10. TABLE-TALK t or Selections from the Ana. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

IS. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of foe NATIVES of 
the Tonga Inlands, In the South Pactftc Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, In 1745. By Ro- 
bert Chamber®, Author of " Tradition* of Edinburgh,” Ac. 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS «)f FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by G boron Morn, Biq. 

50 and SI. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 

By Richard Thomson, Esq. 

55. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 18S7. 

S3. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B. 

51 and 25. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bill, Esq. 

56. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By foe Venerable 
Archdeacon Wra noham. 

27 and 58. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

S9 and 30. A TOUR in GERMANY, Ac. in 18S0, 18*1, 18S*. 

By John Russbll, Esq. Advocate. 

31 and 3S. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, from 1638 to’ I860. By Robert Chamber*, Author 
of " The Rebellion of 1745." S vola. 

33, 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS In EUROPE, from foe Subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire in foe West, till foe Abdication of Bonaparte. Trans- 
lated from foe French of C. G. Koch. By Andrew Crichton. 

3 vola. 

wean in m mm. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; from the Frontier of China to the 1 
Froeen Sea, and Kamtchrfk*' Captain J. T>. Cochrane, R.N . 

S YOb. 
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TUB EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL, OR, 


JONES’ VIEWS IN EDINBURGH. 
MESSRS JONES & Co. (Publishers of the 

*« Vf*w» iw London,”) respectfully intimate to the No* 
biliry, Oentfy, and Public of Edinburgh and it» vicinity, that as 
other Iihistrirtions of Edinburgh besides theirs have been an- 
nounced, and specimens of them published, they have instructed 
their Agent to Exhibit these Specimens i* contrast with their 
own. They are confident that their Work requires but compari- 
son with the others, to insure for it in every respect a decided 
preference. . , , , 

With a view to such comparison, they respectfully invite in- 
spection of the various publications, at the Saloon attached to the 

g remises of their Agent, Mr John Lothian, 41, St Andrew’s 
quare. 

«,* The Work will be delivered in the order in which the 
Subscribers' names are entered,— early application will therefore 
secure good impressions. 

In a few days will be published. 

No. L, Price ONE SHILLING, containing four exquisite En- 
gravings and Vignette, on Steel, of 

JONES’ MODERN ATHENS; 

OR, 

EDINBURGH IN THE 19th CENTURY, 
Exhibiting the whole of the Splendid New Buildings and Modern 
Improvements. Picturesque Scenery. AntiquiUes. and whatever 
is worthy of Graphic Illustration in the Scottish Metropolis and 
its Environs. Engraved in the finest style by London artists of 
the first eminence, from original drawings, from the ob- 

jects themselves, expressly for this work, By THOS. H. SHEP- 
HERD. With Historical, Topographical, and Critical lllustra- 

The merits of the artist engaged have been too well apprecia- 
ted, in the unexampled success that has attended th e V i it ws 
in Lon i on," to need encomium much time, the greatest at- 
tention, and his utmost ability, have been bestowed to do justice 
to the subject t the most celebrated engravers in this branch of 
the art are engaged at unlimited prices to produce their best ef- 
forts ; and all the proprietors desire, is to submit a fair specimen, 
and invite comparison with any similar publ i cation, however high 
the price. 

CONDITIONS. 

The work will be published in de-my quarto; each number to 
contain four Views, accompanied by four pages of letter-press. 
Price One Shilling. „ . _ . . . . _ 

A limited number of Proof Impressions win be taken, with 
prMt additional care and expense, on India paper. Price Two 
Shillings the Number. __ . __ 

The work will be completed In from 15 to 30 Numbers,— not 
to exceed the Utter i and from the long 

and extensive preparations made, it is expected that a Number 
will appear every fortnight. 


Prospectuses and Specimens, on application to Jones and Cta 
London; and J. Lothian, Edinburgh, . 

JONES' VIEWS in LONDON. No. 19, U just published. No. 
30 will be ready for delivery in a few days. Price Is.— Pro fs. Is. 

JONES’ VIEWS of Noblemen and Gentlemens SEATS in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and lieland, No. 1, is Just published. 
Price Is.— Proofs, Is. 

This day is published, by John Carfrab A Son, 3, Drummond 
street, price 21s. 

A N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

PHYSIOLOGY. By F. MXGENDI, M. D. Translated 
from the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and 
by E. Milligan, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and Engravings, greatly enlarged. . , . ! 

The Analytical disposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly < 
of this well-known work, and bring It down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The editor has spared no pains in endM- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the public. 

BURKE AND M‘DOUGAL’S TRIAL. 

THB ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC EDITION. 

THE SECOND EDITION of Part I. of this 

L very interesting TRIAL, revised throughout by the Judge* 

and Counsel. Ac. Ac. is now ready, price 2*. 

Part Second, completing this Publication, cannot be issued 
for a day or two, on account of circumstances over which the 
Publishers could have no control i but they hope, when it ap- 
pears, that the care with which the whole has been brought out 
will be so evident as to excuse the delay. 

Subscription Papers, for the Benefit of JAMES GRAY and 
his WIFE, who were the instruments in bringing to light the 
atrocities of Burke and accomplices, now lie open at the shops 
of the Publishers, R. Buchanan, No. 26, George Street; W. 
Hunter, No. 23, Hanover Street ; and J. Stevenson, No. 
87, Prince’s Street. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1829. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, 

VOLUME XXXV. 

This day, price 3s. 6d. extra boards; or 5s. fine paper. 
Volume Third op a 

JTISTORY of the Principal REVOLUTIONS 

In EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Empire 
in the West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. From the French 
of Professor Koch ; by Andrew Crichton. 3 vols. 

*' Altogether, the book is by no means an every-day produc- 
tion. As an outline of general history, it might, we think, be 
advantageously introduced into tchonls. Within a small com- 
pass, It contains Mi the most important events of nearly fo u rt e e n 
centuries, and a path is marked out which the youthful student 
will find very usefol In prosecuting his historical studies. Nay, 
every one that has leisure may gather from it much usefol know- 
ledge to which he has been hitherto a stranger. 

M It is dedicated, we observe, to Principal Baird and with great i 
propriety, as the Reverend Principal is not only officially at Ike 
head of education in Scotland, but has shown great seal and ac- 
tivity in the diflVasioo of knowledge in the Highlands. The Re- ! 
volutions of Europe we should think an excellent summary of 
modem history for the Highland Schools." — Edinburgh Evening 
Post, 

" This is a valuable and interesting work, every page of whidt 
teems with important knowledge. It prwents a dear and impar- 
tial panoramic view of the history of the world for the last four- 
teen centuries ; and, in an ably-written introduction, furnishes a 
brief sketch of the previous progress of society, from the earlint 
authentic era. It is now for the first time introduced to the Eng- 
lish reader.” — Edinburgh Literary JournaL 

Edinburgh : Constable be Co. ; and Huest, Chance, A Co- 
London. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, 
in one vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

T he female CHARACTER ILLUSTRA- 
TED. in Tales and Sketches Drawn from Real Life. By 
PIERS SHAFTON, Gent. 

'* The very first 

Of human life must spring from woman's breast ; 

Your first small words are taught you from her lips. 

Your first tears quench’d by her, and your last dpi 

Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing.” 

Byron. 

Contemporary with the above, the Second Edition, 

Price 10s. 6d. 

SNATCHES FROM OBLIVION ; being the Re- 
mains of the late HERBERT TREVELYAN, Esq. with afar 
engravings. 

•* The pages sparkle with new and pleasing thoughts, mwi 


•• The pages sparkle with new and pieastng thougtifB, expre s s 
ed in very lively and forcible diction. Mr ShaAon is tr u ly the 
agreeable illustrator of life.” — Monthly Review. 

•• The talent displayed in the generality of the Taka, is of a 
high order, and the description marked with that vividness and 
strength of feeling, for which the author is pre-eminent. A vo- 
lume worthy of a place in every library, public or private.*— 
Traveller. 

•• Tales and essays in prose, and poetic sketches, some of whiflh 
are very beautiful." — New Monthly Magazine. 

London : Samuel Maunder, Newgate Street. 

NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 
LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

Fourth edition, in 8vo, 16s. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 

Vice-Admiral LORD COLLINGWOOD. By G. L. Nbww- 
ham Oollingwood, F.R.S.; with a fine Portrait Plan of the 
Battle of Trafelgar, Ac., 16s. 

2. The LIFE and REMAINS of WILMOT 

WARWICK. Edited by his Friend, Henry Vernon. Post 
8vo, 9s. 

3. The SPEECHES of the Right Honourable 

GEORGE CANNING, Corrected and Revised by Himself! With 
a MEMOIR of his LIFE. By R. Thikrt. Esq- Barristers*. 
Law. With a fine Portrait, Fac-similes of bis hand-writing, 
Ac. Ac. 6 vols. 8vo, L..5, 12s. 

4. The SUBALTERN'S LOG BOOK; in- 
cluding Anecdotes of well-known Military Characters, t vols. 
Post 8vo, SO*. 

For most favourable reviews of the above, see the Quar- 
terly, Edinburgh, and Monthly Reviews, New Monthly and 
Gentleman’s Magaiines, with the principal Literary Publications. 

Bell and Bradfutk, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh ; J. Ridge- 
way, London; and by order of every respectable Bookseller. 

Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Moan- 
ing, by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curry, 
jun. A Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chanc^T A Co. London ; and by 
sll Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, through- 
out foe United Kingdom. -i 

Price 6d. or Stamped, and sent free by post, 1M. 

Printed by Ballantyee & Co., Paul’s Wort, Can neg ate . 
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Litcxart and Miiciluhiovb Emtbrtainmbnts nr fab which II iwtriii To aid the memory tn this is the ptfnd- 
Edi itbv rob.— W e hare already announced Mr Combe's Lectures P* 1 derign of this Index- w ******** f®***®* **■ nrto "* P*" r 

°n Mwonokw, which tic mpecuMy attend'd. though tlwy do » brfW J&*tfd£8toS s 

not seem to excite quite so great an interest as formerly, particu- ^ duties b ^ ^hibited, by which, itli* hoped, just sentiment* ; 
lnriy among our fair townswomen, who gave an additional eclat may he formed of the great and important truths and require- ■ 
and. interest to Phrenology, by the attention with which they ments of Divine Revelation. While, therefore, this Index may ; 
honoured it for two or three seasons. We do not know whether serve in pjyeof » Conco rdance tor ordinary readme, its superiority 
Mr SmM, * leuMd gatlaiui, who lhi*rt«»d to glc. Lcetam 

In oppocition to Mr Combe, wttl carry his plan into execution or notion except that of a single leading word; and then take no 
not. — We perceive that next week, Mr Lloyd, an old and respect- notice either of persons or places, whereas all that relates to per- 
able lecturer, is to illustrate, on three different evenings, in the ***& subjects, is here presented codeeUvely, and in 

“• faT0 ^tcn.bJ«Jof Astronomy. TO, be .mu*d with 

he will do with the assistance of a very efficient Orrery { and as BOme c y ^ fmcy devices and mottos upon the seals which, cither 
no subset is more interesting, or leads to higher results, than through design or accident, some of the celebrated literary cha- 


Aatmnoroy, we strongly recommend these Lectures to the atten- racters of the day have h p| 
tkm w© doubt not they will merit.— Early in February, Lectures course, c 

at a different description are to be given in the Waterloo Rooms, Sir Walter Scott lathed* 

by Mr William Carey, on the History and P rogr e ss of the Fine the motto—** Lham dew 
Arts. Mr Carey is well known as an able and sealous advocate tn J. O. Lockhart;— the devi 
the cause of British Art; and the late President of the Royal »k. 

Aeadsray froquentiy expressed it as his opinion, that he look. IZftZ* 

ed upon Mr Carey «* as one of the first critical Judges of works 

of Art.** There u good reason to hope, therefore, that these ™ Shepherd ;-4 

Lectures will be worthy of the important subject of which ZSlSIL m iv 
they propose to treat. We have teen a syllabus of the course, reRJWiw JSS^LsuZ^ 

which appears highly Interesting -Betides the two Theatres, « * 

there are also offered to the public, as powerful auxiliaries to kill ISiu. , 

a tedious morning or evening, the Panorama and Diorama, Ma- 

dame Catalan*’* Coocerts. Mr Thom's Statues, and a few more A^hnSli SSL 

exhibitions chiefly private^-The Professional Society's Concerts, 

we regret much to say. notwithstanding the accession of strength „ 00 , 00e ,T de » a 1 

they would have received in Murray, are not to go on this win- Eti ova. 

ter for want of patronage. We think, however, they have been Joanna BailUe ;— the devic 

too hastily given up, before a sufficiently strong appeal was mmAm sun,— no motto, 

to the public through the medium of the press. More ex a mp les might east! 

Ma Roland. — We are glad to perceive that Mr Roland has the meantime, 
at length opened Rooms for the accommodation of his pupils in Theatrical l 


scters of the day have happened to attach to letters now in our 
©■session. We, of course, ao not include in the following short 
1st family coats of arms ; — 

Sir Walter Scott;— the device— a shield bearing a red hand,— 
the motto—** Lham deaxg aboo." 

J. O. Lockhart;— the dev ice a dove envying an (dive branch, 
— no motto. 

Alaric Watts;— the dev ice a lyre decorated with roses, — the 
motto—** Addoldre ed culture." 

The Ettrick Shepherd the device— the priae-harr* presented 
by Queen Mary to the best minstrel,— the motto— above, ** Ma- 
rie Regina," below, •• Donum Nature." 

William Tennant;— the device— a book open,— the motto— 
** Vivcrc est oogitarc." 

James SheridanKnowles ;— the device— a harp, with a willow 
branch intertwined with the strings,— no motto. 

The late Archibald Constable ;— the device— « small urn, a 
chrysalis on one side, a butterfly on the other,— the motto— 
•• Eti 0nm* ou*." 

Joanna BailUe ;— the device— Phaeton driving the chariot of the 
sun,— oo motto. 

More examples might easily be added, but these will suffice in 


at length opened Rooms for the accommodation of his pupils in Theatrical Gossip .- The Glasgow Theatre has hern burned 
the New Town. We have always considered the young men of down to the ground, owing, it is said, to some carelessness in the 
Edinburgh fortunate in having it In their power to avail them- management of the gas. The house waa insured; but the mans- 
selves of the instructions of one who is so complete and scientific ger is reported to have sustained a loss of £2000 in theatrical 


a master of the elegant, fashionable, and healthful art he pro- 


reported to nave sustained a loss of £2000 in theatrical 
ty.— The revival of the ** Beaux Stratagem " has been ao 
Jul at Covent Garden, that another of Farquhar's oocse- 


An Historical and Biographical work, entitled •* The Life and dies, “The Recruiting Officer," is about to be produced,— pruned 

1 — — nf WiIUam V — v\ r> v * ^ a m I r*7!i . . _ w is»_ _ _ _ ...» a. mg j — 


Tiroes of William Laud, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury," 
from the pen of our young countryman, Mr John Parker Lew- 
eon, author of the Life of the Regent Murray, has just issued 


ehuroh of England, when this 


a Utile, we presume. We really wish Mr Murray would get up 
the “ Beaux Stratarera," pruned, of course, in the same way. 
—A new tragedy, called •• Caswallon," Is about to be played 


from the London preaa. The important ere in the history of the g Drury Lane; and, at Covent Garden, a new comedy. 


prelate flourished. 


ought to render the present work at oaee a source of great in- but we may be wrong.— The perfc 
tenet, and of much valuable Information, to the reader or history, have been quarrelling with the i 
both civil and ecclesiastical. he will not allow them to intii 


We have been favoured with an early copy of ** The Edin 


•* Village Vagaries." We do not augur very highly of either, 
but we may be wrong.— The performers at the Dublin Theatre 
have been quarrelling with the manager, Mr Bunn, because 
he will not allow them to introduce any songs they choose 
into the operas. Melrose has, in consequence, resigned his 


burgh Musical Album," but have this week only time to mention engagement ; and Mias Patou is said to be among the number of 


the vary handsome style In which it is got up, and the apparent the malcontents. We 
merit of most of its contents; of these we shall give a full ao- and wish some others 


count next Saturday. tivi _ _ tt riv w>v _ r __ t 

We perceive that Mr SiUery*s Poem of “ Vallery, or the Cite- the pren 7 history of" th^Engliah Stage.—** I will have a 
del of the Lake," is speedily to make its appearance. It Is to ex- a farce, in two acts, is the only novelty that has been pi 
tend to nine cantos, and will comprise sketches, histories! and this week at our Theatre: it is not very good.— Colley C 


i highly appro! 
would follow 


rove of the manager's conduct, 
>w his example. -Mr J. P. Col- 


lier (whom we have not the honour of knowing) Is preparing for 
the press a history of the English Stage.—** 1 will have a Wife," 
a farce, in two acts, is the only novelty that has been produced 
this week at our Theatre: it is not very good.— Colley Cibber's 


letxi to nine cantos, and will comprise sketches, historical and this week at our Theatre: it is not very good. — Colley Cibber’s 
descriptive, of the Crusaders, the Chi valry of France an 1 Spain, the «« Hypocrite" has been revived ; it is an excellent comedy, and 
Moore, and the Arabians, and many other things. Several hun- ought to be encouraged. 

dred Notes are to be added. Every variety of Vene is to be in- Wmri v I »«* nv Pwvnikiivrvi 

and th* tn »ka .nlnm. WEEKLY L.IBT OF rERFOR MANCEB. 


traduced ; and the whole, in two handsome duodecimo volumes, 
la to be sold for ten shillings. This is a spirited attempt for ao 
young an author, and we hope he may find it a successful one. 
Mr Murray is busy publishing rain store editions of all his lar- 


Weekly List of Performances. 

Jan 10 — Jan. 16. 

Sweethearts and Wives, Aioyse , & Robinson Crusoe, 


Mon. Jane Shore, I wilt have 


Abuse, A 1 
a Wife, 4 I 
d Easy, 4 l 


ger and more successful works. Lord Byron's Poems, and Oi:'- Tubs. George Heriot, Free and Easy, 4 Do. 

tain Parry's Voyages, in four volumes, lHmo, appealed some lit- Wan. Bride o/Lammermoor, I will have a Wife . 4 Do, 

tie time ago ; and Captain Franklin's Journey to the Shores of Thu*. Marquis qf Montrose. Scape-Goat , Do. 4 Fatal R 


tie time ago ; and Captain Franklin's Journey to the Shores of Truk. Mw 
the P.»lar See, in the same sise, has Just reached us. This syt- Fmt. The 
tern of thus supplying to general readers, who would otherwise 
never see them, cheap copies of valuable works, deserves every 
encouragement. It is to the late Mr Constable that the public 
are indebted for the original plan, which has been ably carried 
into execution In his Miscellany. 


Truk. Marquis qf Montrose. Scape-Goat , Do. 4 Fatal Rock, 
Fri. The Hypocrite, Free and Easy, 4 G Uderoy. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Texas it preparing tor the Edinburgh Literary Journal, and 


We observe that Mr Murray ha* the following new works in appear in an early Number, a Collection of the Autographs 1 
preparation for the ensuing publishing season :— a Memoir of the of all the most distinguished men of the day, accompanied with l 
PuMic Life of the l*te Lord Londonderry ; Flaxraan's Lectures .ome observations on the inferences to be drawn regarding cha- 
os Sculpture; Lectures on Physical Geography, by Baron Hum- ^ . . ... 

boldt, translated from his MSS.; The Journal of a Naturalist; ncter » from the hand- writing. 1 


the life and Services of Captain Philip Beaver, K. N. by Captain 
W. H. Smyth, R. N. ; a second volume of ReUquie Diluvlanae, l 
by P rofawor Buck land ; Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and 1 
Architects; History of the Jewst and other works, which have I W* 
already been anr ounced in the Literary Journal, l Cones 

Anew work, entitled The Scripture Student's Assistant, belro, \ the bo 
a complete Index, and concise Die ionary, to the Holy Bible, h*T \ ©I 
just been published by Blackle, Fullarton, and Co. of Glasgow 1 !3tt 
The work, which we have seen, is printed in a very beuuHa** l V 
and distinct type, and it* plan and object are thus explained i n .^li \ v>*® 
Preface :— •* This little work la intended, not only to as\Ut \ 
learned readers in understanding the language of the Bible* Uvn \ 
ridefly in readily turning to the places where every toplcT' \ eri” 

formation comprised in it occurs. This, to all classes afreet \ 

muw be.of hiAJknpcrtance. Among those who are weUao^ti \ ' 

ed with the Bible, there are few who are able to recbh^HvVYV \ rw 


TO OUB. CORRESPONDENTS- \ 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science , Literature , and the Arts . 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY op ORIGI- 

v NAL end SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Various 
Departments of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

«' A real and existing Library of useful and entertaining know- 
ledge."— ‘literary Gazette, 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, being intended for all ages 
as well as ranks, is printed in a style and form which oombine at 
once die means of giving much matter in a small space, with die 
veqaiaites of great dearness and facility. 

The Proprietors of this most valuable Work beg to call the pub- 
lic attention to the annexed List of what havebeen published. 
A volume, containing as much as athiek 8vo, is published every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. doth boards; or on floe paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
writ the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Pasts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each work is 
complete in itself, and may be bad separately. 

Edinburgh: Constable A Co., 19, Waterloo Place, and 
Hour, Cbakcs, A Cow, London. 

list or wonxs ALanairr published. 

Tola. 1,9, A 3. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, F.R.S.E. 

3. MEMOIRS of LAROCHEJAOUELBIN. WlthaPratooe 
and Notes, by Sin Walter Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Ahdbhw 
Crichton. 

8 and 9. SYMES' EMBASSY to AVA. #lth a Narrative of 
die late Military and Po&tteal Operations in the Birman Em- 
pire. 

10. TABLE-TALK; or Selections from the Aha. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

19. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Natnce. 

13 and 14, MARINER’S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Islands, in the South Fietsific Ocean. 

Iff and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND,- in 174A By Ro- 
bhrt CHAHBBKa, Author of '* Traditions of Edinburgh," Ac.- 

17. ROBERTS’S NARRATIVE of VOYAGE8 and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 1& The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by Gbobob Moir, Esq. 

90 and 91. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Richard Thomson, Esq. 

99. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 1897. 

93. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. O. Lockhart* 
LL.B. 

94 and 95, LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bbll, Esq. 

96. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Venerable 
Archd eac Cn Wranoham. 

97 and 98. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

99 and 30. A TOUR in GERMANY, Ac. in 1890, 1811, 1899. 
By John Russell, Eaq. Advocate. 

31 and 39. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, from 1638 to 1660. By Robxrt Chambers, Author 
of “ The Rebellion of 1745." 9 vols. 

33, 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire in the West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. Trans- 
I fated from the French of C. G. Koch. By Andrkw Crichton. 
5 vols. 

WORKS IN THH PRKS8. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; from the Frontier of China to the 
Froaen Sea, and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cochrans, ILN. 
9 vols. 

9. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modern. 
By J.S. Mimes, LL. D. Author of “ The Life of Canova,” dec. 
1 voL 

8. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from Its establishment in 1396 to 1898 : comprising a Preliminary 
Discourse on the Arabs, and also the Life or Mabommed and hit 
Successors. By Edward Utham, Esq. Author of “ Ramoses, " 
dee. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dhrwhnt Conway, Esq. 
1 voL 

5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
yean 1798 and 1803. 


EL SENOR GARCIA DE RIVERA y M. 

SPANISH refugee Officer, who ha s, from the I 

late political events Tn his own country, beeocoe an exile in I 
this, win he happy to teach e few Pupils the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE, in the pure Castilian dialect, on moderate terms. 

Apply to Messrs Black or Innbs, Booksellers, or at Sr Q.1 
Lodgings, Mn Grkhn’b, No. 10, South Hanover Street. 

” ~ FENCING. 

MR ROLAND begs to state that he OPENED, 

on Monday last, his NEW FENCING ROOMS in 
GEORGE STREET, (back of St Andrew's Church.) -fmrrhs 
proposes to attend Classes during the season, from 11 tDI 4 
o’clock, on Monday*, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Mr Roland’s Classes continue as usual at th»Wti,TTAnw awd 
Natal Acadsmy; the Nxw Edinburgh Acajdkmyi and at 
his Rooms, Royal Manbob. 

94, Windsor Street. 

PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 

A LEXANDER HAY, Teacher of Ancient Tad- | 

guages, 10, Catherine Street, Edinburgh, respectfully tetf- I 
' mates, that he has now got Punches cut. Matrices ma da. Types 
oast, Ac for the purpose of forming an Establishment for Print- 
■ ing for the Blind, and proposes oommenelng with an edition of 


wish to support It 


above, or to Messrs Constable and Co. Booksellers, Edinburgh; 
Robbrtbon and Atkinson, Glasgow ; and Hurst. Chanck, dr 
Co. London ;mre requested as early as possible. As this Is aa ] 
undertaking of Mr Ha Ys, without soliciting either public or pri- 
vate pecuniary aid. its success must depend on the encour^emaaC j 
which Is now requested, from those smo may wish to support It 
by their employment, or subscriptions. Mr Hay pro poses mrtet- 
ipg Mode for tne BlIDd by the same system. 

REMARKS ON COFFER. I 

JOHN REID, Grocer, Tea, and Coffee-Dealer, 

u 99, South Fhhobrick Strbbt, with a view to incrense toe , 


Sefttshfehast perfection the b eueflel a l etoett whlok it bhiiHiw 
upon the system, has lust published Remarks on Coma, 
with DirhctionH tor MAKrwe it. 

This daUdoos beverage, whan properly pr e p ar ed from Ooflbe 
of the best quality, possesses many good properties ; it not only 
exhilarates the spirits, but it aets as an agreeable tonic, ountn- 
butes to strengthen the digestive organs, and aarva^ Eke aft 
other ma le s sad aromatics, rath e r to prolong a b e ri asu r s than id 

. J. R- having paid particular attention to the avtfcfo of Obrwx*, 
foels confident that the quality of his Coffee ooiy r e qu ire s to be 
known to be appreciated ; and influenced by Cscnnas of gratitude 
to the public for the daily increasing demand, he Is men cud to 
make a further reduction in the prims, which are how a midi i 
• Raw. Roastkd. 

Good Demerara Coffee, . . Is. 2d. per Ih. Is. 6d. per fob 

Finest Jamaica and Bourbon do. Is. 8d. 9s. 00. 

Finest Mocha do. .... 9s. 3d. ts. 6d- 

N. B. Percolator Coffee-pots on sale, of all dies, from Is. up- 
wards. 

This day is publtebed. 

In ooe voL 8vo, 8s. half-bound, or in doth, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 

BOOK-KEEPING, applicable to all kinds of Bush*** ; ex- 
emplified in five Sets of Books, of Individual and Partnership 


the drinkers of Coffee, and that they may i 
perfeetioethe b enefici a l efihete wlricfc U per 


fab u the tame result by Tuto Entries , as the present practice hf 
Four ; with a comparison qf these methods . And an APPCI^ 
DIX, containing Queries and Answers on the Principles and 
Practice of Book-Keeping ; on Merchants’ Accounts, and on toe 
nature and negotiation of Inland and Foreign Bills of Exduap ; 
with numerous Exercises under each head for practice. To 
whioh are added, a Series of Letters connected with the Sets; and 
an explanation of Commercial terms. With Engraved forma of 
the various accounts which occur in Business. Designed Cot 
Schools and Counting-Houses. 

By C. MORRISON, Accountant, 

Glasgow. 

Fourth Edition, with valuable Improvements. 

Recommended bp Eminent Accountants and Makers of 
A cadem i es . 

Printed for Stirling and Kbnnsy, Edinburgh; Richard 
Grittin and Co. Glasgow ; G. B. Whitt axes, and Thomas 
Tboo, London. 

Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Moss- 
ing, by CONSTABLE * CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robkbtson to Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Cubby, 
jun. k Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chance, k Co. Loodon; and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Rond, fTMiiagn 
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SONNETS. 

TO GENEVIEVE. 

On being pretented with a Bible . 

I. 

This sacred book, sweet Mercy sent from Heaven, 
As from an Angel’s hand my heart receives,— 

A mys*ic record of the faith that gives 
High beacon-lights to those who may have striven 
Against the fiend of darkness, and been driven 
Beneath that night of life, when doubt on doubt 
Were seen like tempest-lifted waves to rise, 

Till every star of hope had trembled out 
This blessed refuge, which the good and wise, 

The Patriarch-Martyrs, lofty and devout. 

Sought as in audience with their God above. 

With many a sigh full pensively I take 
E’en as a pledge of thy divinest love, 

Warning from death a slumberer to awake. 

II. 

I hear thy voice, sweet Spirit ! and look forth. 

As does the seaman in the hush of night. 

When storms are sleeping, and the dreamy light 
Of the pale moon among the waves gives birth 
To silent feelings, and high thoughts that start 
Like passion-winged meteors from the heart, 
Streaming beyond our destiny on earth ; 

So, pausing on its wonders, would I share 
The faith of nations, and exulting tear 
Myself from worldly hopes of little worth 
And this is at thy summons ; thus hast thou 
More than thine earthly love, or blessing given, 
That I may rest myself prepared now 
To meet with thee and all we love in Heaven. 

Alastor. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


The late Dttoald Stewart.— We propose giving a place in 
oar next number to the very able biographical notice of this cele- 
brated man, which appears in the " Annudi Obituary ” for 1819. 

A complete edition of the work* of Professor Reid has been 
published in Paris. 

The History of the Rise and Progress of the Mahometan power 
in India, from its commencement in the year 1000 till 1620, trans- 
lated from the Persian, by Lieutenant-Colonel John Briggs, late 
resident at Salara, Is about to be published. 

A Novel, entitled “ Restalrig,” by the Authoress of •• St John- 
itoun, or the Cowrie Conspiracy,” will appear in a few days. 

Another cheap work is announced, to be published periodically, 
and to be called the Library of Religious Knowledge, consisting 
of a aeries of original Treatises, written in a popular and familiar 
style, on the most important subjects relating to the History, 
Prophecies, Doctrines, and Duties of Revealed Religion; the 
whole to be conducted by clergymen of the Church of England. 
A Number will appear every fortnight, price sixpence. 

The English language to becoming a great favourite in Ger- 
many; and as a proof of this it may bo mentioned, that there has 
been this year published at Heidelberg, (in the Duchy of Baden,) 
an English Annual, hearing the following title: “ The English 
Fireside upon the Banks of the Rhine, an Almanack for 1829, ex- 
hibiting a choice of English and German Tales, Poems, and His- 
torical Anecdotes ; embellished with superb engravings.” Most of 
the brat English classics have also been reprinted in Germany at 
very low prices. 

Bluet . — The common objections to Blue Stockings are absurd. 
They ought not to be objected to because they know too much, 
hut because they know too little. Whenever a woman acquires as 
■nidi learning as a man, she acquires with her knowledge the art 
of cmw wiiing it. Experto credit Blues would not be bores for 
what they have, butfbr their pretensions to what they have not* 


Lkcturk8 on Astronomy.— We were present. at Mr Lloyd’s 
first Lecture on this subject, in the Caledonian Theatre on 
Thursday evening. The audience was but scanty, and the boose 
indifferently lighted, and much worse heated. The transparen- 
cies, however, were pretty and interesting; and Mr Lloyd illus- 
trated them in an easy and familiar manner, calculated to con- 
vey both instruction and amusement 

Theatrical Gossip.— Neither Pasta nor Caradori are to sing at 
the Italian Opera this season. Compared with Pasta, all the other 
prime donnas are robin redbreasts. Under the immediate patron- 
age of Lord Fife, a Jotie petite danseuse, of the name of Pauline , 
to to appear in the ballet department— The new play called “ Cas- 
wallon" has been successful; but though called a tragedy, it 
turns out to be a melo-draraa. — Kean, we are afraid, to again at 
his old tricks sudden indisposition,” in the words of the ma- 
nager, but “ complete intoxication,” in the phrase of the Times, 
prevented his appearing the other evening at Covent Garden, 
after an audience had assembled to see his performance of Richard 
III.— The Beaux Stratagem continues to draw good houses every 
night of its performance.— A Mrs Evans to to make her debut 
soon at Drury Lane In the character of Mandane. She to an Irish 
lady, and said to possess a voice of great power; but this, or 
some such thing, to said of all debutantes.— At our own Theatre, 
the revived play of the Hypocrite haa been played several nights 
with success. Last night, an opera of the celebrated Maninghi 
was produced; but we cannot of course speak of its merits till our 
next. 

Weekly List op Performances. 

Jan. 17* — Jan* 23. 

Sat. The Hypocrite , Free and Easy, $ Giideroy. 

Mon. Do., A Green-Eyed Monster . 

Tubs. Jane Shore , He Lies Hke Truth , Sf Forty Thieves. 

Wed. The Hypocrite, & Green-Eyed Monster. 

Thur. Hamah uroog, Free and Easy, 3f The Bottle Imp. 

Fri. Do., 4- Paul Pry. 

Books very recently published. — Home’s (Sir Evan) Compara- 
tive Anatom v, voto. V. and VI., 4 to, L.4, 4s. ; imperial 4to, LA 
6s. boards.— Turner’s Edward the Sixth, Ac., 4to, L.2, 8*. board*. 
— Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, vol. 1., 8vo, 18a. board*. 
— Annual Obituary, 1829, 8vo, 15s. board*.— Woolrich’s Commer- 
cial and Mercantile Law, 8vo. 18s. boards.— Barr's Scripture Stu- 
dent’s Assistant, > fmo, 3s. 6d. boards.— Brown’* (Rev. T.) Ser- 
mons, Rvo, 9s. boards.— Wood’s Account of Sessional Schools, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. board*.— The Annual Peerage for 1829, f voto. 
TRmo, L.1, 8s. boards. — Steven*’* Comments, vol*. XIII. and 
XIV., 8vo, 10s. each, board*,— Visits to the Religious World, 
12mo, 10s. 6d. boards.— Twelve Years’ Military Adventure, 2 
voto. 8vo, L.l, 4a board a— The Ball, or a Glance at Abnack's, 
crown 8vo, 7«* 6d. boards— An Inquiry, What to the One True 
Faith ? 8vo, 12s. boards. — Fate of Graysdale, 2 vol*. 12mo, 14s. 
boards. — Slade’s Prayers for the Sick, 12 mo, 4s. 6d. boards. — 
Plain History of England, 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall present our readers, next Saturday, with E phreno- 
logical table of the cranial devdopement of the notorious Burke, 
accompanied by such remarks as the subject may suggest. 

We have received from the author and publisher, “ A Laconic 
Narrative of the Life and Death of James Wilson, known by the 
name of Daft Jamie. Price Thrippence." It seems a work of in- 
estimable value. — We shall consult our Publishers regarding the 
suggestion of “ A Subacriber.” — It to our intention to notice oc- 
casionally the Review* and Magazine* as they appear periodical- 
ly. — The Communications of “ W. B. S." of Perth, wfll not suit 
us. — “ Waverley” was published in 1814, and was reviewed short- 
ly afterwards in the Edinburgh Review. 

We have received the poetical communications of ** T. B. J.” of 
Glasgow; “ The Plague of Darkness” will appear In an early 
Number.— We are afraid " J. D.” of Glasgow to no poet — “ Dis- 
appointment” does not come up to our standard.— The verses 
** By a Young Lady” are pretty, but immature.— The “ Frag- 
ment” about Endytnion to rather too much of a fragment— Of 
the stanza* suggested by Thom’s statues, the following is the 
brat:- 

“ The hichest praise be his who wrote 
A lay turpas- d by none; 

The next be his who could express 
Such poetry in stone.” 

We like the melody and expression of the two airs which have 
been adapted to the “ Scots Sang” by the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
the ballad of •• Young Randal,” in our last and shall be glad 
to see them arranged at the author’s convenience. 

A concert of vocal sacred music is to be given in St George's 
Church, on the 4th of February, for the benefit of the widow and 
family of the late ingenious composer, R. A. Smith. Mr A. Mur- 
ray, who has succeeded Mr Smith as precentor in St George's, is 
to be conductor, and moat of the professional musicians of Edin- 
burgh have volunteered their services. We trust the attend a nc e 
will be liberaL 
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Jitft published. 

By W A Inn^s, j^gggug *L Swtb H«a*v 
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By ALVAN BOND, 

Bastorafthe Omaregational Church in Storbridge, Mawachueett*. 

Edinburgh : PHmed #br Wauoh * Innm; m. Oolb, Glas- 
gow; R. M. Tim. DtabHnt and Jamm Duncan, London. 


7%tf day is published. 

Pride St. 6 d., extra boards. Volume I. of 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through Rnssut 

^ and Siberian Tartary, to the Frontiers of China, the Frqaen 
Sea, and Kamtchatka. 

By Capt. JOHN DUNDAS COCHRAN*. R.JL 
Two vote. A New Edition. 

Edinburgh* Printed tor Constable A Co.; aqd Humt, 
Chance, ACo. London. 


This day B^ubiUhed, price 15s. . 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

A Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace 

Tss Duke of Bucclbuch and Qubensbebby. 

Edited by Geo roe Linley, Esq. and embellished with an 
elegant Ent»«foff of MBs E. Paton. 

#,* No. 11^ will oootain a beautlfol Engraving ef Mies Noel. 
Pablfihedby XL othian, Edinburgh i Ack bbman it, London; 
and Lbcklb, Dutalip. 

JONES* VIEWS IN EDINBURGH. 
JONES’ VIEWS IN LONDON. 

J6NB6* VPBWftOF NOBLEMEN AND 
GENTLEMENS SEATS. 

THE above Works, unrivaHod in cheapness, and 

beauty of engraving, are each of them published in Num- 
bers containing Four Views and four pages of letter-press; price 
One Shilling. Proof* on ludta paper. if. a-numbcr. The 
Plate! of all the three Worts are exhibited at the premises of Mr 
J. Loth LAN, 41. St Andrew's Square. Intending Subscribers are 
respectfully informed Out they will receive Impressions good in 
proportion as their orders are early. 

Published by Jonas and Co. London ; and J. I*othlut, Edin- 
burg^. 

ASTRONOMY, 

Accompanied by the dulcet notes of the Celestina* 

CALEDONIAN THEATRE. 

DIOASTRODOXON, 

GRAND TRANSPARENT ORRERY, 
With all the Splendid Scenery annually displayed in 
London. 

MR LLOYD 

XT AS the honour most respectfully to announce 

11 to the Nobility, Gentry, and IhiWlc at laTge, in the City of 
Edinbuxghand its vicinity, that, anxious to facilitate a General 
Accommodation, he has engaged the above elegant Theatre, 
(which will affbrd a beautiful display of the Orrery) for Six. 
Lectures, in Two Courser of Three Lectures each. 

The evening Course to be given on 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY, 
the 52d» 23d, and 24th January 1S29. 

The Morning Course is Intended to be given on the succeeding 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY, 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th January, if Forty Subscribers are ob- 
tained on Saturday at noon, the 24th instant If not, no Morn- 
ing Course can be given, and the Evening Course will be repeat- 
ed on foe above mentioned days. _ 

Subscribers to foe Morning and Evening Course, Three Lec- 
tures, Boxes, 7s. 6d.i PR, 4s. 6cL; tickets tmmfereMa*— Non- 
subscriber*. Boxes, 5s. i Pit, 2s ; Gallery, Is.— Deors opened at 
half-past Six, bagin at Seven precisely. 

Subscriptions art received, and Tickets may be had, at Mr John 
A wDBaaoM’s, North Bridge Street; Mr Lindsay's, Sooth St 
Andrew Street ; and Mr Jamm Ahdbmom**, Gcoqp Street, 
booksellers. 


"This Uapteaeent UUtehook. We retfce into the pure and 
beautiful thoughts of the author, with foe seme reelings es it, an 
emerging from foe crowded streets of a city, we found ourselves 
in some green and shady and solitary arbour.”— London Weekly 
Review* 

“ we have penned this wdume with greet pleasure— and we 
are convinced that it will, when better known, afford pleasure to 
every one who reads U. It centains above twenty erisdui of 
roral bfo— that is, not mere dearriptjonaof rural scenery— of hstts 
find dales, and rocks and rivers — but pictures of human conduct 
and human feelings. Than la no ambition to daaatc or astonish 
— byt, Mke Goldsmith, the author, by a simple and direct expo- 
sition of man's every-day life, pins foe attention, and carriea foe 
sympathies of bi» reader into foe scenes which he painta; and we 
experience foe same sort of grsfiftwtioo in studying hit liufu i 
which we derive from looking qn the creations or Wilkie’s pe&cil. 

We state, with the greatest sincerity, that, in oar optornn, a 

work of greater intrinsic merit in its c l a s s, and lasg astaspslte— in 
its pretensions, has not, for a long while, appeared among u*.— 
Nine Scots Magazine. 

Printed ibr Ouvnn dt Boyd, Fdbfonrgli 


of the author, with foe same reelings as i& on 
crowded streets of a city, we found ourselves 


0 BSEBVM l l». , 5-.CJ;SrkrND*Y 

w SERVICES prescribed by foe LITURGY throughout the 
Year. 

By foe Right Reverend ALEXANDER JOLLY. DJX, 

One of foe Bishops of foe Protestant Episcopal Communion in 

Scotland. 

Edinburgh: Robert Grant, Lothian Street. London: Quo. 
B. Whittaker. Aberdeen : A. Brown A Go. 

Also, by foe same Author, a Second ration of 
A FRIENDLY ADDRESS to the EPTtfODPA- 
LIANS of SCOTLAND, upon BAPTISMAL RKGENMRA- 
TION. 8 vo, Is. 6 d. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO TUB SUM* 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORIGI- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLIC ATIONS in for Various 
Departments of Literature, Science, and foe Arts, 

“ A real andexMfag Library of uaefal and entertainh^ know- 
edge.”— LUcrary Gazette. 


requisites of great q}eaaiess and facility. , k / 

The Proprietors of this most valuable Work bag tooatt foe nob- 

lie attention to for an nexed L ist W wha> -have been poblAwd. 
A vohune, containing as much as a thick 8 vo, is pubBsbed ovary 
Three Week* prise only 3s. Gd. doth boards* or on Jae paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in ordri to 
suit foe convenience m all parti es, it may be had in. Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming n Volume,) price Is. each. Eaeh Work b 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh : Constable A Co* 19, Waterloo Place, apd 
Hotmt, Chance, a Co., London. 
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1. HWTORYof the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITBC- 
TURK, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING* Ancient, and Modem. 
By J.S. Mkjcxs, LL. D. Author of •* The Life of Coaova,” Ae. 
1 voL 

2. HISTORY of the TURKJSH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its establishment in 1526 tn 1828 ; comprising aPreUxphoaxT 
Discourse on the Arabs and also the Life or Mahommed and ha 
Successors. By Edward Upham, Esq. Author of '« Rameses,* 
Ac. 

5. A PERSON At NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Paris oT 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Deewent Conway, Esq. 
1 vo L 

4. HISTORY of foe REBELLIONS in IRELAND in foe 
years 1798 and 1805. 


Tickets may also be had, from Eleven to Three eaeh day pre- 
vious to foe commencement of foe Course, at No. L St James • 
Square, where places km the Boxes may be taken. 

*t* Subscribers taking placet to retain them during the Conesa. 
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Sold also by Robkktbon A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Cnunv, 
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out foe United Kingdom. ~ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

New Works just published by 
HURST, CHANCE, & CO., LONDON. 

SOLD BY 

CONSTABLE & CO., EDINBURGH. 

L 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 

A THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 8a. 

Among the List of Contributors to this Volume will be found 
die names of Mrs Opie, Mrs Hemans, Mias Alkin, Miss Porter, 
Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. Stabbing, 
William and J. E. Roseoe, the late Mr John Taylor, Thomas 
Jevons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Richardson, the Authors of 
“ Tales of the Munster Festivals," and " Gomes Arias," dec. Ac. 
Ac. 

The Illustrations consist of Eight beautifal Line Engravings on 
Steel. (Wood Engravings being excluded,) some of which are exe- 
cuted by. and the whole under the Immediate superintendence, 
of Mr Charles Heath. 

II. 

POETICAL SKETCHES. BjAlauc A. Watts. 

With 5 beautiful plates. Fourth Edition, foolscap, 8s. 

IIL 

THE POETICAL ALBUM. By Alaric A. 
Watts. One voL post 8vo, price Its. boards. 

IV. 

GOMEZ ARIAS, a Spanish Historical Romance. 
By Don Tklksvoro db Tbubba t Cosio. 3 vote. Ifmo, pries 
L.l, 7s. boards. ^ 

THE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. By the 
Author of •* Austria as it is." One voL post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
boards. 

vi. ! 

AUSTRIA AS IT IS. One voL post 8vo, price 

8s. 6d. boards. 

VII. 

A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. By Pktkb Nl- 
cooLsoir, Esq., Architect and Engineer, Author of *« The Archi- 
tectural Dictionary," ** The Carpenter's Guide,” dec. dee. One 
toL royal 8vo, with forty-three copperplates, price L.1, 8s. 

VIII. 

FENNER’S ATLASof MODERNand ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY, comprised in 80 Maps, including the different 
States as divided according to the Treaty of Peace by Congress, 
in 1815 ; also the LATE DISCOVERIES of Parry, Ross, 
Franklin. Ac-. and a Plate of the Comparative Height of Moun- 
tains, aad Length of Riven. In one volume, neatly half-bound, 
plain, price L.1, Is. 

FENNER'S ATLAS of MODERN and ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, beautiAilly coloured in outline, price L.1, 11s. 6d. 

The Modern Atlas, separately, half-bound, plain, price Ids. 

— coloured, price L.1, Is. 

The Ancient Atlas, separately, half- bound, plain, price 9s. 

— — coloured, price 12s. 

IX. 

TIM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT and 
POEMS. A New Edition, with Plates by George Cruikshanks, 
price 9s. 

X. 

SKETCHES of MODERN GREECE* Illustrative 
of ti»e Leading Events of the Greek Revolution. By a Young 
English Volunteer in the Greek service. 2 vol*. price L.1, Is. 

8HOBERL’S (FREDERIC) PRESENT STATE 

of CHRISTIANITY, and of the Missionary Establishments for 
Rs Propagation in all Parts of the World, 12mo, price 9s. 

XII. 

SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 

LANDS. By Dkrwxnt Conway. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s. 

XIII. 

CHRISTMAS. A POEM. By Edwabd Mox- 

ON. 5s. 

XIY. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL of PRAYERS 
fo* every Morning and Evening in the Week. By Thomas Car- 
*bntbr, price 2s. 

XV. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
WALKER'S Pronunciation. Printed in Diamond Type, by 
t^mll, royal 32mo, roan, price is. 6d* 

XVL 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, Printed Terb.tim 

P 0 ® the last Folio Edition Correcte d by the Doctor. In one 
urge vohune, imperial 8vo, price L.2, h. 


BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

ROBERTSON and ATKINSON, Glasgow • and 
Sold by WILLIAM HUNTER, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh. 

THE THISTLE ; a Collection of the beat SCOT- 

TISH SONGS. With Notes, and two Plates. Edited by 
the Author of “ The Eventful Life of a Soldier." 

“ Not a faultless collection — but certainly one of the best" 
The SHAMROCK ; a Collection of the choicest 
IRISH SONGS, comprising many original and hitherto unpub- 
lished Pieces. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited by M. 
WEEKES. of the Theatres- Royal, Drury Lane and Edinburgh, 
and embellished with a full-length likeness of Mr W. ** the only 
successor of Jack Johnstone." 

This Collection is in the press, and will appear in March. 

RULES for the FORMATION and GOVERN- 
MENT of LITERARY and DEBATING SOCIETIES. Price 
4d. See Monthly Review, Scottish Literary Gazette, Ac. 

RULES for the GENDER of FRENCH NOUNS. 
Price id. «* An invaluable companion to every French Gram- 
mar." 


CONNELL’8 YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ASSIST- 
ANT ; a Spelling Book on the newest and most approved plan of 
teaching English. New edition, stereotyped . price Is. bound. 
— “ This is the best and cheapest book of the kind extant.” — 
Weekly Review . 

Also, CONNELL'S FIRST and SECOND BOOKS, being In- 
troductions to the above. Price, respectively, 2d. and 4d. 

ADVICE to DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 2d. 
MANUAL of the DUTIES of a MAID of ALL 
WORK. Printed so as to be hung in a Kitchen. Price id. 

R. and A. have for sale, at price* considerably below those of 
publication, copies of the following valuable. Works. 

MACBETH ON THE SABBATH, 12mo. 


GRAHAM'S DISSERTATION ON OSSIAN,8vo. 
CUNNINGHAM (of Enterkine) on GOVERNMENT. 12 mo. 
BEATSON’S REVIEW of Mr OWEN’S PLANS. 

Professor M‘KENZIE*S PLAN for Providing the SCHOOLS 
Of ANATOMY with SUBJECTS. 


84, Trongate, Glasgow, 
January 1829. 


NEW YEAR’S PRRSENTS. 

This day is published, embellished with a fine engraving of 
~ Miss E. Patow, No. I. of 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

Edited by GEORGE LINLEY, Esq. Author of “ S ongs of 
the Trobadore •* Scottish Melodies ," •* They say my Love is 
Dead," Ac. 

The First Number contains an Overture, and a variety of Songs, 
Trios, Ac. original and selected ; among these, a few ola and beau- 
tiful Airs, hitherto little known,— one or two Songs from the 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, now first ‘adapted to Music,— and 
some of the finest Scottish Melodies, arranged expressly for this 
Pu blic at i on, and for the most part with new ana characteristic 
words. 

. 3? 1 ® Work will be completed in Two Folio Numbers, each em- 
bellished with s Portrait, and containing about Eighty Plates of 
Music, handsomely engraved, and printed on superfine paper. 

Price, each Number, to Subscribers (their copies containing 
proof impressions of the portraits) 12s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 15s. 

Orders for the Work received by J. Lothian, 41, St Andrew's 
Square, Edinburgh! R. Ackkrmann, Strand, London; J. M. 
Lkck is, Grafton Street, Dublin ; and Hifpolytk Foubnibr, 
Rue de Seine, Paris. 

No* II. will contain a Portrait of Miss Noel. 


Contbnts or No. I. 

Overture 

Tis now the May-Day Morning . 
Bounding lightly in the Vine-Tree's Shad 
tanet Song) 


Shade (Cas- 


My Bov Tammy 

Or all the Orbs that gem the Sky 


Original. 

Scotch. 

Portuguese. 


ut an urn urns that gem the Sky . . Portuguese. 

Cauld is my Bed, Lord Archibald, (Madge Wildfire's 
Song) ••••••,, Sco tc h , 

Proud Maisie is in the Wood, (Heart of Mid-Lothian) Orig. 

Song of the Water King Original. 

Walts ••»•••... Orig inal. 

Slumber, Slumber, mine own brave Knight . Original. 

Myy’s Dream **..;.. Scotch. 

Polacca OriginaL 

Oh ! would I were a Boy again .... OriginaL 

There came three Merry Men, (Song of Black Knight 

and Wamba) ...... Original. 

O, bonny blooms the Hawthorn Tree ... Scotch. 

From yon lone ToWr . original- 

Soon neave^thee. Land of Sorrow, (Last Song of Mar^ 

Waits ......... OriginaL 

1?“*“ ll 0T the H ‘$Mand Lads . . Scotch. 

Come ! fill the Wine- cup high • - . . Original. 

. _ . . Habmontsbd Aim. 

Of all the Orbs that gem the Sky (For two voices) Portuguese* 
There came 3 Merry Men, (Ivanhoe) (For three voices) Orig. 
Come ! fill the Wine-cup. high (For three voices) Original. 
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A FEW COPIES STILL REMAIN OF 


THE KEEPSAKE, for 1899. Edited by 

* r. MANSEL REYNOLDS. 


The extraordinary success of Tkh Keepsake of 18M, has In* 
disced the Proprietor, in the hope of meriting increased petrosa 
■y, to spare no exertion or expenditure in die formation of the 
present volume; and to secure for It the assistance of so many 
authors of the highest eminence, that, he ventures to assert, 
such a List of Contributors has never before bean p r esen te d 
to the public. 
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seems a strange thing that the people of Great Britain must be 
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Division, Pure Sciences, (to be completed in two vols,) 4to^ bdk 
£2, 2s.— Plumbe on the Skin, 8vo, bds. 3d edit 15s— Sir A. 
Cooper on Diseases of the Cheat Part I. ito, bds, £1, 11s. &L— 
Clarke on the Teeth, 8vo. 5a— C. Moniaotfs Book-keeping, 
8to, half-bound, 8a— Morning and Evening Sacrifice, 0th edit 
Is. 6d— Gibbs’s Defence of the Baptists, 2d edit 8vo, 9s— Greek 

MiUTftn MtaMnte fteirBrafem who 1— (Manila the Extr *°“ 1 “-a « Edinburg School, fe. ftL-Maiihla.’. D* 
. 7^. ,our oroum ww wOTvngBgeq u ne instructions. 2 vola. 18mo. 5a— Huntinfffbid on the In- 

rarvicnof th* eon-try in the New World, Afrfee. and on the ^-iXInDeSLity^ 


TEE TALL GENTLEMAN’S APOLOGY. 

Ufrnio menott— I never swore eternal love to thee, 

For thou art only five fleet high, and I am six feet three t 
I wonder, deer, bow you supposed that I could look so low t 
Tis only some can tie a knot though all may fix a beau. 

Besides, you must confess, my love, the bargain scarcely feist 
For never could we make a match, although we made a pair ; 
Marriage, I know, makes one of two; but here's the horrid bore— 
The priest declares if you are one, then I at least am foot. 

Tis true that moralists have said that love has got no eyes. 

But why should all my sighs be heaved for one who has no sfan ? 
And on our wedding-day l*m sure rd leave you in the lurch. 

For you never saw a steeple, deer. In the Inside of a church. 

Tis nMl1 fbr a wife to take her husband by the arm. 

But piny excuse me should I hint e sort of fond alarm. 

That when 1 offered you my arm that happiness to beg. 

Your highest effort, dear, would be, to take me by the leg. 

I do admit I wear e glass, because my sighfl not good. 

But were I always quitting you, it might be counted rude; 

And though I use a convex led*,— by all the gods ! I hope 
My wife will ne’er lookup tome through a Herschel’a telescope. 

Then lkrekhee- well, my gentle one I I ask no parting kiss,— 

I must not break my back to gain so exquisite e bliss; 

Nor will I weep lest I should hurt so delicate e flower,— 

The tears that fell from such a height would be a thunder shower. 

Farewell! and pray don't drown yourself in e baton or e tub. 

For that would be a sore diignee to all the Six Feet Club; 

But If you ever love again, love on e smaller plan. 

For why extend to six feet throe, a life that’s but a span ! 

H. G. B. 


LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 


Continent of Europe, is in the press, edited by the Survivor. . „ . , _ , „ „ ... . __ ^ 

Th. cMMUdBrnu, who anted .o coupiciioui . put in th. th,Spi “ rmaUm, 8 to, 7— Fielding*. Practical Pwipectlve, 
Prate* Revolution, dted a .hort time ago taPari., fttiteagete 8 . 0 . wife tatwhD-rTrmWfc*. 

7*. He hfttoft Mamofaiof hlaLlfe end Timte, whichara to be 5?^ ^ 

Kv TntwK n«Ai Fen eiitK/w n# Parnu A* WKnrrelrA lldimR. 


published. &Y Leigh Cliffte, Esq. author of Parga, — Wherrell’a Media- 

Th. ft pined betweto tnd »vo, 3 d edit. 15— Huntlngtord*. Trafenuntea, 8 TO.lfe.ad. 

are fttont to be puMtohadber^ accompanied wtthNote. u>d Be> boft<U^-Q«wge on th. Dry Rot, 8.0, lfe. fid. 
marks. - . 

Mr Carne, the author of Letters from the East, ennomnee a , 

Tale of the Civil Wars, entitled Strattan Hill. T0 0UR CORRE8PONDEN 

Gannc School-Books— In noticing, a few weeks ago, a work r ^ sake, we do not intend 

Entitled •• Greek Extracts, chiefly from Attic Writers,” we said that > 

Dalaell's “ Collectanea Minora” was the only work formerly in use m urneew. 

for Junior atom. W. have dnc. toantod, that both Proferaor We feouM wife *^a^to « 1 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fon the author's sake, we do not intend noticing B u to ort 
Evenings in Greece.' 

We should wish " .Varus" to fevour us with his name. In 


audited, of Qtoigmr, and Mr Steele, of the Leith High SehooL whkh °“* we TMypToteMytl»lw»«»eai» of toe wtWe twhft 
had pterlotuly puUhhed book, of > iimtlar kind,— Mr Steetee wot to. though notin the riupe of « ".tew— W. do not eanei- 
being atfetod » Greek Extract* enuged under the differant der the •< Pune on PMey- uttlied to a place-We nnpect the 
DUtocto." euggeition of “ ASuteetibft" oennot be gone into. 

— ,„_w , th. Wedullbegtodto 1-n.ngMnftomthenfthteofU- «0H^ 


being entitled •• Greek Extract!, arranged under the differant der ute - rune on rai 
Dialects.’* suggestion of " A Subs 

Music— We are happy to perceive, that the Edinburgh Pro- J 

fessional Musicians, notwithstanding the little enooungement they tag of the srainnaei. 
have this season received to prooecd with their Subeertptkm Con. “* “T 1 

oerts, have determined, at the suggestion of a considerable num- dent, who has sent us 
her of nobility and gentlemen, to unite their efforts in one Con- the best,— 
cert, which is to take piece on the 24th Inst. We are in general •« q 

liberal enough in our patronage of strangers, and we hope J * 

we shell on the present occasion show ourselves equally so to- ItA^ 1 

wards talent resident among us. r 

Theatrical Gowfp— A oamic piece, in three acts, oalied •• Tk , v 

Widows Bewitohed," from the pen of Mr Lunn, has been play^. but, 

with applause at Covent Garden. An opera, called *' Yelv^^ ^ f uiiau. ^ 
written end composed by Bishop, has entirely felled at the aAwj L. v - K < 

theetra— MissSmhhaoo, who was so much run after at PariaT^w \Kd * «« 

made an engagement with the Managers of Covent Garden.^/V^ \ ’ 
dame Yestzls, it is said, la about to be led to the hymeneal \ \ -t, ^wvu. 

by somebody at Bath.— Colman, the Deputy Licenser, has ^^1/0 \ 
oed a claim to the power of licensing Oratorios as wallas \ ^ 


We era obliged, by the good wlahss of our London Coitcspon- \ 
mt. who has sent us M The Psattog,” of whisk the lastvenete l 


« o,nrf«r y* tsAfAMvrtfctae 


V\tSR. tA, 
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Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

“ NUG/E CANOR.E.” 

Just published, price 8s. 

COLFEGGI, and Exercises upon Scales, Inter- 

^ vals, Acc. Acc., with Explanations and Instructions. To which 
it prefixed, an Introductory Discourse on Vocal Expression. 
Composed, and dedicated to his Pupils, by FINLAY DUN. 
London : Published by Cramer & Co. 

To be had at the Music Shops. 

Just Published, in 8vo, Price Is. boards, 

XXAPPINESS FOUND ; and other POEMS, in 

Blank Verse. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

«« Happiness is perceived only when it is reflected from an- 
other.”— Dr Johnson, Idler, No. 41. 

Edinburgh: Printed forW. Hunter, 23, Hanover Street; 
and J. arid P. Watt, 50, Bernard Street, Leith. 


This day is published. 

Price 3s. 6d., extra boards. Volume I. of 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through Russia 

and Siberian Tartary, to the Frontiers of China, the Frozen 
Sea, and Kamchatka. 

ByCapLJOHN DUNDAS COCHRANE, R. N. 

Two vols. A New Edition, with five Engravings. 

Being the 36th and 37th volumes of Constable's Miscellany. 

Edinburgh: Printed lor Constable Ac Co.; and Hiraar, 
Chance, & Co. London. 

>JOVELS AND TALES OF THE AUTHOR 

OF WAVERLEY. A few Copies of this wock may still 
be had at the reduced price of L.5, 15s. 6d. (published at L.8, 15a.) 
in extra boards. Complete in 35 vols. 18rno, beautifully printed, 
and embellished with 50 plates and vignettes, engraved by Charles 
Heath, from designs by Leslie. Cooper, Howard, Stothard, Acc. 
Contents :— Waverley— Guy Mannering— Antiquary— Rob Roy 

—Tales of my Landlord, First, Second, and Third series Ivan- 

hoc— The Monastery— The Abbot— Kenilworth— Pirate For- 

tunes of Nigel- Peveril of the Peak, and Quentin Durward. 

A few copies of the HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 
and NOVELS and ROMANCES, may be had separately, to com- 
plete sets of the first 12 volumes. 

London : Hurst, Chance, Ac Co. 65, St Paul's Church Yard ; 
and to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

TTNCYCLOPiEDIA BRITANNICA, third 

edition, with Supplement, 20 vols. 4to, several hundred 


—Mason Good and Dr O. ‘Gregory’s Pantologia, or General Dic- 
tionary of Art* and Sciences, AfC. AfC. 12 vols. royal 8vo, numer- 
ous plates, extra boards, £20, for £’£, 8s.— Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary History' and Debates, complete, from A. D. 1066 to July 
1821, 81 vols. roy/u/Kvo, new, boards, *127, Us. 6d ., for £57. 
15s. !— -Shakspeafe’s Plays, with all the Notes, 21 vols. 8vo, calf 
neat. ,05, 15s. for £7, 7*.— The Scots Magarine./roro 1730 to 
1826, a complete set in 97 vols. 8vo, ne w, and neatly half-bound, 
£35.— Constable's Edinburgh Magnzine./rrm 1817 to 1K26, com- 
plete in 107 Numbers, £T3. 1*., for £o, 3s.; orj 18 vols. half- 
bound, new and neat, for £5.— iSur Walter Scotfs Novels, SfC. 
from Waverley to Woodstock, complete in 42 vols. 12mo, hand- 
somely bound in calf, £23, 2s.. fbr £15, 15s.-Dr M’Knlght on 
the Epistle*. 4 vols. 8vo, new, boards, £2, 10s., for 24« — John- 
son’s English Dictionary, the 2 vols. fblio complete tn 1 voL im- 
perial hYO. with fine portrait, cloth boards , £9, 2s., for £l, 13s., 
And many othkrs kul ally cheap, of which a printed list 
may be had gratis. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

No. 26, George Strict, Edinburgh. 

This day was published, 

Price 7s. 6d. 

NUMBER VI. of 

THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

A CONTENTS. 

I. Arts and Manufactures in France — II. Humboldt’s Political 
and Statistical Account of Cuba— III. Meyer on the Judicial In- 
stitutions of the Principal Countries of Europe— IV. Oginski’s 
Memoirs on Poland— V. Derode’s New Theory of Harmony— VI. 
Memoirs of Vidocq— VII. Raumefs History of the Hohenstauf- 
fens— VIII. Louis Bonaparte’s Answer to Sir W. Scptt's History of 
Napoleon— IX. Language and Literatuzp of Friesland— X. Duke 
Bernhard's Travels in North America— XI. Wine Trade of 
France. 

Critical Sketches.— French Works. 

XII, Cousin, Cours do Philosophe — XIII. Musee de Peinture 
etde Sculpture— XIV. Histoire de I’Ecole Polytechnique— XV. 
Biographie Univer&eUe Anaemic et Modenie— XVI. Bausset, Me- 
rooires Anecdotiques, Tom. III. and , IV.— XVII. Almanachs 
Francis, pour 1830. 

Italian Works. 

XVm. Gamba Serie di Testi-XlX. La Fidaniata Ligure. 

German Works. 

XX. Bottlcher’s Geschichte der Carthager, nach QucUen— XXL 
Fallmerayer’s Geschichte de* Kaiser thums von Trapezunt — 
XXII. German Almanacks for 1829. 

Eighty-two Miscellaneous Literary’ Notices from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, and Poland, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and concerning Oriental Literature. 

A List of Four hundred alW Sixty-nine of the principal New 
Works published on the Continent from September to December 
18*8. 

Printed for Tr butte l and Co. 30, Soho Square, London f" 
Cadkll and Co. Edinburgh ; Jas. Brash and Co. Glasgow ; and 
A Brown and Co. Aberdeen. 

No. VII. will apj^r in March. 


Published this day. 

In one thick volume 8vo, 15s. boards* 

A GENERAL, MEDICAL, and STATISTI- 

CAL HISTORY of the PRESENT CONDITION of 
PUBLIC CHARITY in FRANCE; comprising a detailed Ac- 
count of all Establishments destined for the Sick, the Aged, and 
the Infirm, for Children and for Lunatics; with a View of the 
Extent of Pauperism and Mendicity, and the Means now adonted 
for their Relief and Repression. 

By DAVID JOHNSTON. M.D. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Asc. 
Printed for Oliver Ac Boyd, Edinburgh; 

And Simpkin Ac Marshall, London. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 

A GENKRAL VIKW or the PRK8KNT SYR 
TEM of PUBLIC EDUCATION in FRANCE, and of the LalT 
Regulations, and Coupies of Study in the different Faculties fvS 
leges, and Inferior Schools, Ate, 8vo, t*. txL boards. ^ 

A LETTER to the Right Hox. ROBERT PEEL, 

in consequence of a Motion made in Parliament for 'taretoMw 
in a Bill for the better Regulating of Lunatic 
Hvo, price Is. 

23, Broughton Street, 
Facing up Albany Street. 

]^£R CHAMBERS has just received into his 

Public Library the following popular new Publications • 
— Captain Clappcrton’s last Travels In Africa. Londonderry's 


—Captain Clapperton’s last Travels In Africa. Londonderry's 
Peninsular War. Bishop Heber’s India. Twelve Years’ Mrii- 
tary Adventures. The Empress Josephine. Tales of the Great ( 
St Bernard. Zillah. SalathicL Disowned. Pelham, ( several 
copies.) Sailors and Saints. Hungarian Talcs. Restairig. Talcs 
of Passion. Rank and Talent. Trials of Life. The Keepsake 
and all the other Annuals for 1839. 

Mr CHAMBERS invites the attention of Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Families, towards his very extensive collection of recent 
books for circulation, of which the above, added within a few 
weeks, at an expense of about Thirty-five Pounds, tmv give 
them a tolerable specimen. He now, at the end of several vem* 
most successful exertion, distinctly mentions to all those who nr* 
fond of reading new booka, that at no library out of London, 
Bath, one or two of the English watering-places, nod leaat of all, 
in Scotland, is there to be always found such an excellent choice 
of fresh amusing works. The terms of reading are, besides, 
not higher than at some Scotch Libraries where there is aouoE|v 
a tithe of the new books received.— Packages sent to any part of 
Scotland same as from Bond Street. 

There is at present for sale at this Library, 500 Volumes of ca- 
pital duplicates of Novels, Tola, Travels, Tours, PcriodK-ata. 
5rc., all in the very best order, and mostly of recent date. Tticir 
price is precisely Two Shilling* a volume. Goodhiur will be 
taken for the amount, or a discount of 4 per cent. Jph. Trier* 
very rarely occurs an opportunity of purchasi^^Hlt a neat 
choice stock of books for circulation. ' wt/L- 


Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE Ac CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also byRoRKRTsoN Ac Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curst. 
jun. Ac Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chancb, Ac Co. London; an* by 
ell Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Rood, tbrough- 
. out the United Kingdom. 

Pricc-G^. or Stamped, and sent fret by post, 10£j 

Printed by Ballaktynx & Co., Paul's Work, Gwanfat* 
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1C0VT BLANC. 

A SONNXT. 

[Wa*w Captain Markham Sherwill lately voended to the fttaa- 
mtoe# Meal 1m was iwpriaid to otom the fleeter 
anopveiit distance, and feebler splendour e.f the moon and iters. 
The vault of Heaven, too, seemed hi^oer, and of a darker 
ootonr.] 

When bold Enapria* by tkriUing bopea tod fears 
Alton*!* ewny’d, hath each dr*d peril ptof'4, 

A«a Moent Blanc 1 * anow»beund eummit reach'd at 
ltot, 

Remoter ahine the eternal starry spheres, 

Mem distant walks the moon, 'mid deeper blit* 

And Heaven's vast dome dilate* and higher eeems g 
The way-worn pilgrim see* with wond’ring view, 
Each etar decline, and pale its wonted beams. 

8* when Ambition hath from lift's low vale 
Ornr footsteps lured, when, danger's path defied, 

WeVe gain'd, at length, with fortune’s fcv’ring gal* 
The wiah'd-for place— the pinnacle of pride— 

The phantom Bliss thus mocks our cheated eye* 

For ftrthfr to we mount, $he dear delusion files ! 

a, h, a. 

Whitehall, London. 


HTOllAItY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES 

A VO L UME ef Tale* under Hie title of Sketches of Md Cha- 
nets, from the pen of Mrs 3. C. Ha* the smisUeend tainted 
editor of the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, is announced for publica- 
tion in Ausii. 

The new and revised edition of the Waver ley Novels, (which 
we formerly announced) to be published in monthly volumes, is 
to make its appearance in June next. It is to be dedicated by 
permission to the King, and is to be embellished with frontis- 
pieces and vignettes, from designs by Wilkie, Leslie, Newton, 
Landseer, and other eminent artists. The general Preface will con- 
tain an account of the most curious and interesting circumstances 
connected with the original production of the different works, as 
well as of the various legends and family traditions which form 
the ground-work of the Hovels. Some information will also be 
given as to the places where the scenes are laid. The work will 
be exceedingly moderate in pricej— “ Wmrcrlcy" will be con- 
tained in two handsome volumes, and will cost only tcu shillings. 

Sir Walter Scows new Novel of Anne of Geierstein may be ex- 
pected by the end of March, or early in April. 

A full and general history of America, from the landing of Co- 
lumbus to the present time, is announced by Mr KenJalL 

An American annuri, for 1S211, called “The Token, a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Present,” has been published at Boston. It 
is much inferior to our own in point of embellishment, but con- 
tains several highly respectable compositions both in prose and 
verse. 

The tenth edition of Ude's Cpokery is preparing for publica- 
tion. It is to have au entirely new Appendix, consisting of ob- 
servations on the different Seals of the day, and particularly Mr 
Ude's method of serving ujfa supper at routs and halls,— a subject 
of no little importance in the fashionable world. 

Shortly will appear. Portraits of the Dead, and other Poems, 
by H. C. Deakin, Esq. 

Qkuitsi Tiirriwa.— We have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining a pretty extensive collection of birds, flowers, butterflies, 
"The. executed in tide style of art by Mi and Mia Cndckshank, 
who have recently visited Edinburgh, with the view of teaching 
this accomplishment to young ladies and others. Nothing can 
exceed tho brilliant effect which theix mode of laying on the co- 
lour* peodueea, and as the pupil is perfected in twelve lessons, the 
art ia well worth the attention of our fair townswomen, as aflhrd- 
iog a gvaocAil and elegant amusement for their leisure hours. 

Theatrical Gossip.— Peake's new farce, called ** Master’s Ri- 
val, or a Day at Boulogne,” has been successful at Drury Lane ; 
Liston played Hie principal part— Cooper's novel of ** The Red 
Rover* has been dramatised with great eclat at the Adelphi j— 
, our old friend T. P. Cooke sustaining the part of Fid, a sailor. 


even better than be does that of the inimitable Long- Tom Coffin. 
—Miss Phillips has bean playing Imogen, and the critics differ 
about it This very circumstance proves, that Miss Phillips is 
not a Miss O'Neil \ wherever there Is itrue genius, criticism in- 
voluntarily hides its head and blushes at its own littleness— The 
annual expenses of Covent Garden amount to about fifty-four 
thousand pounds, and the nightly, consequently, to between 
three and four hundred. The nightly receipt*, on the other 
hand, we are informed by the London Weekly Review, do not at 
present avenge above one hundred and fifty pounds. Thp proa, 
pects of the manager, therefore, must be amazingly pleasant.— 
It is said that M. Scribe, the Freuoh dramatic writer, b*» realii 
sad during the year 1828, from the performance of his different 
pieces, the sum of £5000. It is not every icribc that is equally 
successful. — There is to be a grand musical festival at Chester, 
next September, foe whieh Braham, W. Phillip* and Mbs Pa- 
ton, are already engaged.— Miss Paton has been making a pro- 
vincial tour, but returns to Covent Garden next month, and is 
to appear in a new Open by Rossini, to be called ** Normans and 
flaxoas,* the story of which Is taken from *' Ivanhoe.”— An Open, 
the music chiefly by Liventi, called, “ Canon Side, or the Or- 
phan of Portugal,” has been performed here, but not with the 
suooess it merits. The sudden death, as it were, of a relish for 
dramatic entertainments in this city, is to us quite unaccountable. 

' The receipts for the last two months cannot have avenged £20, 
a-night, whilst the nightly expenses are £40. If this goes on, 
Edinburgh must soon be without a theatre, and Mn Siddons and 
her brother must look for that patronage in London which has 
been denied them here. This is rather a startling truth ; and we 
hope such a catastrophe will be averted before it be too late. 

Weekly List of Performance* 

Feb. 14— Feb. 20, 

Sat. Charks XII., 4 Ramah Droog. 

Mow. Do., Simpson and Co., 4 The Bottle Imp. 

Tuns. Carron Side, Fong Wong, Jf Chur lee Edward. 

Wan. Charles XXL, *Twas 1, 4 Mary Stuart . 

Thus, Cams* Side, Tern Thumb, 6 Qilderoy. 

Fri. Charles XII., The Scape Goat, 4 Ramah Droog. 

Books very reeently peNhAad-r-^hi tty’s CoUeetton of Statutes, 
Part II.. royal too, £1, lfo.nSpanfeetm’s EcckaUstiaal Anna]* 
notes by Rev. G. Wright, 8vo, 10*— Phillips’ Law of Evidence,, 
seventh edtttoo, t vol* royal to* £2, 10*— Ur FoM*r on the 
Disorden of Health, 8vo, 7s.— A Cantab’s Lelfur* pease and 
verse, by James Stringer, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s.— The Bookbinder’s 
Manual, 18m* beards, fls. 8*.— Bishop H ebe rt 6emoM,-preoeb- 
ed in England, 8v* 9s. 6d.— Kewsey’s Portugal Illustrated, se- 
cond edition, imperial 8vo, £2, 2s. — Bemay’s German Poetical 
Anthology, ifmo, 8* 6d.— Remains of the Rev. C. Wolfe, fourth 
edition, 8vo, 12s. — V inert Hydrostatic', 8vo, sixth edition, 4s. 6d. 
Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen’s History of the Church of England# 
Part I., to the Restoration of the Church and Monarchy, in 1688, 
2 vols. 8vo, £1, 6s— Pouch's London Pharmaoopcsia, 12mo, 6s. 
bd*— Parry** Voyage* voL VI., lfemo, 4s. bds.— Hartshorne"* 
Metrical Tales, 8vo, 12s. bds. 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wi shaU present our readers In next Number with No. I. of § 
series of papers to be entitled Moral and MrscaLLAwxous Es- 
says, which will be continued regularly onoe e-fortnight j and 
which we we happy to announce are to be furnished to the Rdin. 
burgh Literary Journal, by various authors of established reputa- 
tion. 

«< Psahnus*" defence of his article in the «• Christian Instruct, 
or,” in reply to the letter of our eoieespoadent «* A. J.,” which 
appeared in our 2d No. has reached us too late for insertion, the 
subject haring been now lost sight of by our reader* 

“ The Innocent’s Prayer ” indicates a genius far poetry which 
time will improve*— *« Une Dame de cinque plods ” is witty and 
amusing—** The Crucifixion ” is vigorous, but imperfect— We 
regret that none of the effVisions of ** B.” of Aberdeen will 
suit us.— “ J. L* is good enough to say that we “shaU hear 
from him ere long in a strain diametrically different s” we far. 
ventiy hope so— There is a good deal of power in the ballad of 
** WeningsfekFs Daughter,” and some of the stanzas are excel- 
lent | but the catastrophe is too feebly brought out, and there 
are too many carelessnesses to admit of publication. 

We beg our Correspondents to understand, that we cannot un- 
dertake, in all cases, to return the manuscript of those produo- 
tions with which they may fevour ns j and we hope f thtrtfor* 

, they will retain copies in their own possession. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO. 
CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY op ORIGI- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS In the Various 
Departments of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

“ A real and existing Library of useful and entertaining know, 
ledge."— Liferary-Giurttr. 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY, being intended for all ages 
as well as ranks, is orbited in a style and form which oombine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great clearness and facility. 


Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. cloth boards j or on fine wiper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the convenience of ail parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Constablb & Co., 19, Waterloo Plaee, and 
HuBiT, Chanci, A Co., London. 


W0EK8 IN THB PBBS8. 

1. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient and Modern. 
By J.S. Mbmbs, LL. D. Author of " The Life of Canova," Ac. 
1 voL 

3. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its establishment in 1336 to 1838 ; comprising * Preliminary 
Discourse on the Arabs, apd also the Life or Mahommed and his 
Successors. By Edward Upbam, Esq. Author of “ Raineses," 
Ac. 

3. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOURthrough Parts of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dsrwbnt Conwat, Esq. 
1 voL 

4. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
years 1798 and 1805. 


CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

/ 

2, West 'Register Street , comer of Prince 1 1 Street , 

"RESPECTFULLY intimates that he has just 

Published a List of a Valuable Collection of BOOKS, now 
on Sale at his premises, at the very low prices affixed ; among 
Which are copies of the following, at the reduced prices quoted : 

Lockhart papers, 2 voir. 4to, bds. £2, 2s. £1, 10s*— Bruce’s 
Travels, 7 vols. 8vo, bds. £4, 10s.— Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
20 vols. 4 to, sixth edition, bds. £32, £17.— Bateman and WiOan’s 
Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases, good impressions, published 
at £1*, 12s. for £7, 7«.— Bacon’s Works, 5 vols. 8vo, bds. £5, 5s. 
£2, 15s. 6d«— Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4to, calf, neat, 
£12, 15s. £6, fr.— Gibbon’s Rome, 12 vols. 8vo, calf, £5, £2, 
12s. 6d. Do. 8 vols. bds. £3, 4s. £2.— Malthus on Population, 

3 vols. 8vo, half-bd. £2, 2s. £1, 5s. 6cL— Labourne’* Campaign 
in Russia, scarce, 12s.— Hume’s England, 8 vols. 8vo, bds. £2, 
16k. £1, 10s.— Edinburgh Magazine, (being a new series of the 
Scots Magazine,) from August 1817, to June 1826, 18 vols. half- 
bd. £12, 10s. £3, 3s.— Shakspeare, 7vols.24mo, (Whittingham’s 
edition,) elegantly bound in green morocco, £4, 11s. £2. lbs. 6d. 
—Wernerian Society Transactions, 3 vols. 8vo, bds. £1, 1*.— 
Dwight's Theology. 5 vols. bvo, bds. £2, £1, 8s. Do. 5 vols. 
18mo, £1, 5s. 16s. 6d — Josephus's Works, 4 vols. 8vo, boards, 
£2, 28. 12s. 6d.— Swift’s Works, 19 vols. 8vo, bds. £8, 11, £5 — 
Parkhursfs Greek Lexicon, £1, Is. 14s.— Do. Hebrew Lexicon, 
£1, Is. 14s.— Roffin’s Ancient History, 6 vols. 8vo, half-bound, 
£2, 14s. £1, 5s.— Murray's History of European Languages, 2 
vols, 8vo, £1, 8s. £1.— Oxberry** Dramatic Biography and His- 
trionic Anecdotes, with numerous Portraits, 6 vols. 18mo, bds. 
£1, 7s. 15s. 6d.— Hogg’s (The Ettrick Shepherd) Poetical Works, 

4 vols. foolscap 8vo, £1, 10s. 12s. Illustrations of Marmion, 

e sd by Singleton, and engraved by Heath, 12s. 3 a 6d.— A 
Biographical Dictionary of 8000 Contemporary Public Cha- 
racters, British and Foreign, of all ranks and professions, full of 
portraits, 6 vols. 12mo, has. £1, 11a fid. £1— Hume and Smol- 
lett’s England, 13 voIa 8vo, bd. £5, 5a £f , 12a 6d.— Dove's Eng- 
lish Classics, with engravings by Heath, Fioden, and others, from 
designs by Corbould, 25 per cent below selling price. „ 

This List may be had gratia, at the premises, or it may be cent 
to the country by Carrier, or through the post, charged as a 
•ingle letter. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

THE Annutl Exhibition of MODERN PIC- 

TURES, STATUES, Ac* is bow Open at the Rooms of the 
Institution. 

Open from Nine till DusIa— A dmission, 1 a flsas-Tlck ets. 6a. 
Edinbunh, Fab. 1829. 

^ FRAS. CAMERON, Assist. Secy. 


This day is published. 

In 2 vols. price 7 a, extra hoards, 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 

and Siberian Tartary, to the FronOea of China, the From 
Sea, Kamtchetka. 

ByCapLJOHN DUNDAS COCHRANE, R.N. 

A New Edition, with five EngravingA ! 

Bring the 36th and 37th volumes of Constables Ml scai k ny. • 
Edinburgh: Printed for <$ohstablb A Co.; and Horitr, 
Chancs, A Co. London. 

NOVELS AND TALES OF THE AUTHOR 

^ OF WAVERLEY. A few Copies of this work may Will 
be had at the reduced price of L.5, 15a 6d. (published at L.8, 15a) 
in extra boards. Complete in 25 voIa 18mo, beautifrilly p r in ted 
and embellished with 50 plates and vignettes, engraved by Charles 
Heath, from designs by Leslie, Cooper, Howard, Stothard. Ac. 
Contents WaVerley— Guy Mannering— Antiquary— Rob Bey 
—Tales of my Landlord, First, Second, and Third aeries— Jwgt- 
hoe—The Monastery— The Abbot— Kenilworth— Ptrato-FOa- 
tunes of Nigel— Pcverti of the Peak, and Quentin DurwaSd. 

A few copies of the HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 
and NOVELS ami ROMANCES, may be had separately, to eon* 
plete sets of the first 12 volumes. 

London : Horst, Chance, A Co. 65, St Paul’s Church Yard s 
and to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


NEW WORK, by the AUTHOR of the SKETCH BOOK* 

In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo» 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of 6RA- 

NADA, from the MBS. of Fray Antonio 40*121. % 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, London; and wIH aim be 
sold by Oliver A Boyd, Edinburgh. 


DROWN'S GENERAL SYNOPSIS of the DK- 

CISIONS, Part XII., containing the Titles from TUTORS 
and CURATORS to WRONGOUS 1 MPR1SONMENT, is this 
day published. This Part eonchuh 

Complete copies may now be had, in four volume* 4to, with 
cloth boards. A 

Printed for William TaiT, 78, Prince’s Strari; of whom may 
also he had, MORISON’S DICTION \ RY. BROWN’S SUP- 
PLEMENT, HALLES’ DECISION S, INDEX of NAMES, 
JURIDICAL STYLES, Ac. at the lowest price*. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

No. XIX. 

Is this day published. 

CONTENTS. 

Catholic Question : Living Poet* of Holland : Government of 
the United States of America : Illyrian Poems : Feudal Scene*: 
Legal Education : Dr Channing onwc Dwinity of Humanity : 
Hungarian Tales: Anatomy: Spannj|^^JAls : Wadd on lor-, 
pulcncv : l'nshionahle Society : Pelhan^Bld the Disowned : Sir 
Richard Phillips’ Tour: Beranger’s Songs: Newspaper SUti*-* 
tics : Absenteeism : Fagging System, Ac. 

William Tait, 78, Prince’s Street. Agent for Scotland j sold 
also by Robbrtson and Atkinson, Glasgow; Brows and Co. 
Aberdeen; and all Booksellers. 

No. XX. wUl be publiihed on the 1st April. 


: Published for the Prorrietozs, every Saturday Man 

ing, byCONsTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Cvmrr^ 
juq. A Co. Dublin $ Htraar, Chancb, A Co. London; and;l 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, tjrfrflB 
out the United Kingdom. ^ 

Price 6 <L or Stamped, and tent free bit post, IW. - . 


Printed by Ballantyne A Co^ Paul’s Worfc, 


Digitized by L^ooQle 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

»Uk Science, LUtnturt, sad tin AH*. 


SCOTTISH ACADEMY OP PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the ACA- 

1T , DEM V ta now Open at their Roohb, Si, Waterloo Place, 

New Works just published by By order of the Council. 

HURST, CHANCE, ft CO., LONDON. Wm. Nicholson, Secretary. 

sold by Open from Nine till Bush-r Ad missi o n , Is. Benon Tickets, 5s. 

CONSTABLE & CO., EDINBURGH. — ■■ ■■ , 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by REMARK S ON COFFEE. 

a. THOVAS HOSCOE Em> 8s. _ 

Alnong the List of Contributors to this Volume will be found POFFEE Roasted every Day, at JOHN REID'S 
the names of Mrs Opto, Mrs Hemans, Miss Aikin, Miss Porter, ^ No. 88, South Freosriek Street 


REMARKS ON COFFEE. 


M iss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. Stebbing, 
William and J. E. Roscoe, die late Mr John Taylor, Thomas 
Jevtuu, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Ric h a r dso n , the Authors of 
'* Tales of the Munster Festival*.’* and “ Gomes Arias,” Ac. frc. 
The Illustration* consist of Eight beautiful Line Engravings on 


Of whom may be had (gratis to Coffee Customers,) 

REMARKS on COL FEE, with Directions for 

making it. 

“ Any person who wishes to learn the medicinal properties of 


Steel. (Wood Engravings being excluded,) some of which are exe- Coffee, and the mode of roasting aud grinding it. bad better eon* 

cuted by. and the whole under the immediate superintendence suit this little Book .”— Edinburgh Observer . 

of, Mr Charles Heath. 


of, Mr Charles Heath. 

IL 

POETICAL SKETCH fiS. By A labic A. Watti . 

With 3 beautiful plates, Fourth Edition, foolscap, 8s, 

I1L 

THE POETICAL ALBUM. By Alaric A. 
Watts. One voL post 8vo, price 13s. boards. 

IV. 

GOMEZ ARIAS, • Spanish Historical Romance. 
By Dow Tblispobo oh Teubha v Cosio. I vole. 12mo, pilot 
L.1, 7a. boards. 

THE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. By (he 

Author of " Austria as Jt Is." One voL post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

TL 


AUSTRIA AS IT 13. One vol. post 8ro, price rto * "ikt 1 her« 


This day is published. 

By JOHN BOYD, 37, GEORGE STREET, 

In two vole. ISrao, price Is. boards, 

THE MODERN MARTYR. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF 

The “ EVANGELICAL RAMBLER." j 

Published by Wbstlsy and Davis, London; John Boyd, 
Edinburgh; and G. Tyrbkll, Dublin. 


This day is published, 

BY JOHN BOYD, 37, GEORGE STREET, 

Price Is , 8v«i, stitched* 

THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS, 

* in the Establishment of the MESSIAH'S KINGDOM du- 


8s. 6d. boards. ' - - By a PREACHER of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 

A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE A1 *°’ rec * otljr j publu,,e<l * 

ON MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. Bv Pbtbe Ni- ON the JUDGMENT in MATTHEW, XXV., as conclusive of 
chols ow. Esq., Arehiteet and Engineer. Author of “The Archl- MESSIAH'S PERSONAL ADVENT IN HIS MILLENNIAL 
teensml Dictionary,” “ The Carpenter’s Guide,” frc. frc. One KINGDOM, with Preliminary Observations. Also, some HE- 
▼ol. royal 8vo, with forty-three copperplates, price L.1, 8s. MARKS on certain TEXTS ofSCIUPTURE which are suonmed 


▼ol. royal 8vo, with forty-three copperplates, price L.1, 8s. 

VIII. 

FENNER’S ATLAS ol MODERNand ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, comprised in 80 Maps, including the different 
States aa divided according to the Treaty of Peace by Congress, 
in iglfr i also the LATE DISCOVERIES of Pabry, Rosa, 
Fbawiu.jn, fra., and a Plate of the Comnaradve Height of Moun- 
tains, and Length of Rivers. In one volume, neatly half-bound, 

ATLAS of MODERN and ANCIENT GEO- 


KINGDOM, with Preliminary Observations. Also, some RE- 
MARKS on certain TEXTS 01 SCRIPTU.RE which are supposed 
to militate against this Doctrine. 

By JAMES THOMSON, Esq. M.D. Hampstead. 

Price 4s., quarto, sewed. 

II. 

PAPERS read before the SOCIETY for the INVESTIGA- 


ivided according to the l reaty or peace by Congress, 1 1. 

also the LATE DISCOVERIES of Pabry, Rosa, PAPERS read before the SOCIETY for the INVESTIGA- 
t, fra., and a Plate of the Comnaradve Height of Moun- TION of PROPHECY. •• Prove aU things : hold fat that which 
Length of Riven. In one volume, neatly half-bound, u good.”— Price 7*. quarto, sewed. 

.. III. 


ORA^Y, B bl»^^eiSJu?id & E ouSiS 2 l°* a DEFENCE* the STUDENTS of PROPHECY, in Answer 
The Modern Afot? separately, halfboun<£ jSin, price 14s. ri ReV ‘ Dr * Hamii,tow of Strathblane.— 

..I, ■ - colour ad, price L.1, Is. 3i *» 8vo » aewe ®* 

The Ancient Atlas, separately, half bound, plain, price 9* ™ 1 V 

coloured, price !*». * DIALOGUES ON PROPHECY. Part'X. To bs centime* 

^ Price 8s. 6d. 8vo, sewed. 

TIM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT nod ■ ■ j 

POEMS. A New Edition, with Platea by George Cruihahanks, This day is published, 

price 9s, By JOHN BOY D, 37, GEORGE STREET, 

X. In 3 vols. 8vo. orioe £1. 11s. 6d* 

SKBTCHES ef MODERN GREECE, Illuatrative SERMONS, LECTURES, AND 

of the L e a din g Events of the Greek Revolution. By a Young nmcimuir nicrnmiCFtt 

En glish Vrtiun t eCT in the Greek service- 8 vols. price L.1, Is. ULLAalUNAL UloLUUnoho. 

vi By the Rev. EDWARD IRVING, M. A. 

SHOBERL’S (FRBDEIilC) PRESENT STATE MInUI«of th. NuloM lSeotch C hmcfa, Reg«»8qiuw. 

tfCHRISTIANITV.udof Um MintoMry E>tebltahnwnU VoL I— EIX SERMONS on The DOCTRINE of th» INCAR- 

its Propagation in all Farts of the World, lXrno, price 9s. NATION OPENED. 

XII. Vot IL— SIX LECTURES on the PARABLE of the SOWER. 

SOLITARY. WALKS THROUGH MANY Vol iil^ven^ mscouRses oo Sai*~u mational 

LANDS. By Dbbwwwt Conway, 8 vols. post 8vo, price 16s. . 1 

XIII. i lAieto publish ed , \ 

CHRISTMAS. A POEM. By Edward Mox- THE LAST DAYS*. A DISCOURSE on the! 

*• xiv. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL of PRAYERS rw! EDW KK& i£.vU* g ‘* »• **»**■*«>>*»*+ \ 

for every Morning snd Evening in the Week. By Thomas Car- 1 . \ 

XV . _ u(vv| 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, wi t k Ndu\\. on The umws \ 

WALKER’S PronaneUdon. Printed in Diamond Type, v? i x , \ 

CocrsU. royal 3imo, roan, price 4s. 64. ^ \ ^ w\0cv 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, Printed rertw \ 

1 ^ 


A DEFENCE of the STUDENTS of PROPHECY, in Answer 
to the ATTACK of the Rev. Dr. Hamilton of Strathblane.— 
Price 3s., 8vo» sewed, 

IV. 

DIALOGUES ON PROPHECY. Part'X. To be centime* 
Price 8s. 6d. 8vo, sewed. 

This day is published. 

By JOHN BOYD, 37, GEORGE STREET, 

In 3 vols. 8vo, prioe £1, 11s. 6d. boards, 

SERMONS, LECTURES, AND 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 

By the Rev. EDWARD IRVING, M. A* 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, Regent Square. 
Contents. « 

VoL I— SIX SERMONS on The DOCTRINE of the INCAR- 
NATION OPENED. 

Vot IL— SIX LECTURES on the PARABLE of the SOWER. 
VoL IIL— SEVEN DISCOURSES on Sutyeets NATIONAL 
and PROPHETICAL. , 

i Lately published, \ 

THE LAST DAYS: A D19COURSB on the! 
EVIL CHARACTER of THESROURTmES; Provhmthwa \ 
to be the ** Ttmf at the ‘ Last Days. By thb 1 

, t". EOW ARQ fcyiga. ^ 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


Preparing for early publication. 

Beautifully Printed by Ballantyne, on Foolscap 8 to, 

TWELVE 

' DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOUNDED ON THE 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh: Constable Ac Co., 19, Waterloo Place. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

On die 7th March, will be published, price 5s. 6d, exh 
boards, or 5s. fine paper, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 

OF A 

JOURNEY 


Published at the Shop of D. Liza ns, 5, South St David Street, 
Edinburgh, 

Price Nine Shillings, 

THE FEMALE’S MEDICAL ADVISER. 

With Observations on the Management of the Diseases of 
Children. 

BY ALEX. MAX. ADAMS, M.D. 

" We warmly recommend this book to all Females, who have 
any regard for their own health, or for the health of the Children 
whom nature or circumstances may have placed under their pro- 
tection."— Fide Critical Review . 


This day is published, price Is. 6d. 

A CURE for PAUPERISM,* proposed in a Let- 

ter to the Rev. Dr CHALMERS, and recommended to 
public attention by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN SINCLAIR. Bart. 
By the Rev. ADAM THOMSON, Coldstream. 
Published *by J. Lothian, Edinburgh ; M. Oolk, Glasgow; 
and sold by Lbadbbttbr, Kelso; Melrose, Berwick; and 
Wilson, Coldstream. 

THE* SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

Lately published. 

Handsomely printed, in 3 vols., 18mo, sold separately, 

TIVES of the principal SCOTTISH MARTYRS 

—vis. Hamilton, 3s. 6d. ; Wish ant, 3s. 6<L; Wallacb 
and Mill, 3s. 6d. 

Connected syith .the, same interesting period of Scottish history. 
The LIFE of the celebrated REGENT MORAY. 18mo, 4s. 

In the Press, and will appear in a few days, by the same author, 
The LIFE anti OPINIONS of GEORGE BU- 
CHANAN, serving to illustrate the Literary and Political State 
of Scotland in the 16th century, 18rao, 3s.’ &1. 

The above five volume, complete the History of the Reli- 
gious, Literary, and Political State of Scotland at the above pe- 
riod ; and are well adapted for Country Libraries. 

On Monday will be published, price Is. 

THE EDINBURGH THEOLOGICAL MAGA- 

ZINE. No. XXXIX. for March. 

Printed for J. Lothian, Edinburgh ; M. Oolb, Glasgow ; W. 
Curry, Jun. A Co. Dublin; and J. Duncan, London. 


CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

2; West Register Street , comer of Prince' e Street, 
■RESPECTFULLY intimates that he lias just 

**■ Published a List of a Valuable Collection of BOOKS, now 
on Sale at his premises, at the very low prices affixed ; among 
which are copies of the following, at the reduced prices quoted : 

Lockhart papers, 2 vols. 4 to, bds, £2, 2s. £1, 10a.— Bruce’s 
Travels, 7 vols. 8vo, bds. £4, 10s.— Encyclopedia Britannica, 
20 vols. 4 to, sixth editiou, bds. £32, £17.— Bateman and WiUan's 
Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases, good impressions, published 
at £12, 12s. for £7, 7s— Bacon’s Works. 5 vols. 8vo, bds. £5, 5s. 
£2, 15s. 6d — Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4 to, calf, neat, 
£12, 15s. £6, 6a— Gibbon’s Rome. 12 vols. 8vo, calf, £5, £2, 
12*. 6d. Do. 8 vols. bds. £3, 4s. £2— Malthus on Population, 
3 vols. 8vo, half-bd. £2, 2s. £1, 5s. 6d— Labourne’s Campaign 
In Russia, scarce, 1 2s— Hume’s England, 8 vols. Bvo, bds. £2, 
16s. £1, 10s— Edinburgh Magazine^ (being a new series of the 
Scots Magazine,) from August 1817, to June 1826, 18 vols. half- 
bd. £12, 10s. £3, 3s— Shakspeare, 7 vols. 24tno, (Whittinghara's 
•dition,) elegantly bound in green morocco, £4, 11s. £2. 18s. 6dL 
—Wernerian Society Transactions, 3 vols. 8vo, bds. £1, la— 
Dwight's Theology, 5 vols. 8vo, bd i. £2, £1, 8a. Do. 5 vols. 
IBroo, £1, 5s. 16*. 6d — Josephus's Works, 4 vols. 8vo, boards, 
£2, 2s. 12s. 6d— Swift's Works, 19 voU. 8vo, bds. £8, 11, £5.— 
Ekukhursfs Greek Lexicon, £1, ls> 14s. — Do. Hebrew Lexicon, 
SI, Is. 1 4s.— Rollin'* Ancient Hfctoiy, 6 vols. 8vo, half-bound, 
if, 14*. £1, 5s— Murray’s History of European Languages, 2 
tols. 8vo, £1, 8s. £1.— Oxberry** Dramatic Biography and His- 
rionic Anecdotes, with numerous Portraits, 6 vols. 18foo, bds. 
;i, 7s* 15s. 6d— Hogg’s (The Ettrick Shepherd) Poetical Works, 
vols. foolscap 8vo, £1, IQs. 12s. Illustrations of Marmion, 
dinted by Singleton, and engraved by Heath, 12s. 3s. 6<L— A 
few Biographical Dictionary of 8000 Contemporary Public Cha- 
seters, British and Foreign, of all ranks and professions, full of 
ortraits, 6 vols. 12mo, bds. £1, 11s. 6d. £1.— Hume and Smol- 
It’s England, 13 vols. 8vo, bd. £5, 5s. £2, 12s. 6<L— Dove's Eng- 
|h Classics, with engravings by Heath, Finden, and others, from 
isigns by Corbould, 25 per cent below selling price. 

This List may be had gratis, at the premises, or it may be sent 
> the country by Carrier, or through the post, charged as a 


NORWAY, PART OF SWEDEN, 

AND the 

ISLANDS AND STATES OF DENMLAJLK, 

BT 

DERWENT CONWAY, 

Author of “ Solitary Walks through many L— 

FORMING THB THIRTY-EIGHTH VOLUXJC 

OF 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

With this and every succeeding volume, will be girui. im 
addition to the usual back-title of the Miscellany, oteJbr csdi 
work as a separate book , which may be substituted Cor dw other 
at the pleasure of the purchaser, — tboee for the previous vobnei 
may be had of the publishers. 

WORKS IN THB PRESS. 

1. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient and Modfn. 
By J.S. Mbmbs, LL. D. Author of " The Life of Ganova,” Ac 

1 voL ’ " 

2. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

from its establishment in 1326 to 1H28 ; comprising a Prdimkatry 1 
Discourse on the Arabs; and also the Life of MahommetFawd has j 
Successors. By Edward Upham, Esq. Author of •• RjutnhceT 
dee. * . 

3. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 

years 1798 and 1803. * * : 

WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED, . 

Forming recent volumes of the Miscellany. 

Vols. XXVII. XXV11I. 

MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR; vis. JOURNAL of a 
SOLDIER of the 71*t REGIMENT, from 1806 to 1815, iads- ; 
ding particulars of the Battles of Vimeira, Vittoria, the P y nn hs, 
Toulouse, and Waterloo.— A NARRATIVE of the OpecnlltAs 
and Memorable Retreat of the British Army m Spain, sadstth 
Command of Sir John Moore, in 1808 ; with Details of the MMr 
of Corunna, Ac. Ac. By Adam N&le, M. D. one of the Mqsl- j 
clans to his Majesty's Forces during that ExpeditkmuU-Vhe i 
EARL of HOPETOUN’S DISPATCH after the HaWe of <36- 
runna, and other Documents — REMINISCENCES of a CAM- 
PAIGN in the PYRENEES and South of FRANCE in 1114 
By John Malcolm, Esq. — MEMOIRS of the WAR of^fre 
FRENCH in SPAIN. By M. De Rocca. Translated Mas the 
French. " 2 vols. 

Vols. XXIX. XXX. 

A TOUR in GERMANY, Ac. in 1820, 1821, 1822. By Jon 
Russell, Esq. Advocate. 2 vols. 

Vols. XXXI. XXXIL 

The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MONTROSE, 
from 1638 to 166a By Robert Chajcmm, Author of •• The 
Rebellion of 1745." 2 vols. 

Vols. XXXIII. XXXIV. XXXV. 

HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLUTIONS in EU- 
ROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Empire In the 
West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. Translated from the 
French of C. G. Koch. By Andrew Crichton. 3 vob. 

Vols. XXXVI. XXXVII. 

NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; from the Frontier of Chip* to the 
Frown Sea, and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cochrane* RJL 

2 vols. A new edition, with five engravings. 

Edinburgh : Constable A Co., 19, Waterloo Place ; and, 
Hurst, Chance, A Co., London.' 


Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold alto by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curst, 
Jim. A Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Change, A Co. LtindCtt; and by 
sll Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Ros^dinw^i’ 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 64. or Stamped , and sent free ty^ost, 104. 
Printed by Ballakttke & Co., PhoTs Work, Ongqptfk 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneoted with Science , Literature, and the Arte. 


ROOKS at Greatly Reduced Price*, sold by 

^ CHARLES SMITH, No* 25, South Hanotbr Strbbt, 

RonrmmoH. 

A very fine copy of Sir WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS, 
TALCS, and ROMANCES, complete from Waverley to Wood- 
lock. 52 vole, thro, handsomely bound. £25, 19a, for £20. 

SCOTT S (R«T. THOMAS) BIBLE, 6 volx 4to, bdx, £8, 8a, 
fbr £6, 16b. 6d. , , , 4i 

Another copy, handsomely bound, imitation purple moxooeo, 
£13, 13s. for £tl. Its. 

HUME’S ENGLAND, 8 vote. 8vo, 30s. 

HENRY’S BRITAIN, 1* volx 8vo, 84a, fbr 56s. 
GIBBON'S ROME, 8 vote. 8vo, 64a, for 49a 
Also, many other Books at Reduced Prices, a List of which 
may be had on application. 

a Young Man, of good Education and Address, wanted as 
an Apprentice. 


CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

2, West Register Street, comer of Prince's Street , 
TJ ESPECTFULLY intimates that he has just 

AV Published a List of a Valuable Collection of BOOKS, now 
on Sale at his premises, at the very low prices affixed | among 
which are copies of the following, at the reduced prices quoted i 
Lockhart papers, 9 vols. 4 to, bdx £2, 9s. £1, 10s. — Bruce’s 
Travels, 7 vols. 8vo, bds. £4, 10s.— Encyclopaedia Britannlca, 
20 vols. 4to, sixth edition, bds. £32, £17-— Bateman and Wi llan’s 
Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases, good impressions, published 
at £12, 12s. for £7. 7*.— Bacon’s Works, 5 vote. 8vo, bds. £5, 5s. 

£2, 15s. 6d Watt’s Bibliotheca Britanniea, 4 vote. 4to, calf, neat, 

£ 19, 15s. £6, 6s— Gibbon’s Rome, 19 vols. 8vo, calf, £5, £9, 
12s. 64, Dow 8 vols. bds. £3, 4s. £9— Malthut on Population, 
5 vole. 8vo» half-bd. £9, 9s. £1, 5s, 6d.— Labourite's Campaign 
In Russia, scarce, 19s. — Hume’s England* 8 vols. 8vo, bds. £2, 


16s. £1. 10s.— Edinburgh Magazine, (being a new series of the 
Scots Magazine,) from August 1817* to June 1826, 18 vote, half- 
bd. £12,1 Os. £3, 3x— Shakspeare, 7 vote. 24mo, (WhitUnghara’s 
I edition,) elegantly bound in green morocco, 14, llx £2. 18s. id. 
—Wernerian Society Transactions, 3 vols. hvo, bds. £1, lx — 


Parkhursfs Greek Lexicon, £1, Is. 14s.— Do. Hebrew Lexloon, 
£1, lx 14x— Rollin’s Ancient History, 6 volx 8vo. half-bound, 
£9. 14a. £1, 5x— Murray’s History of European Languages, 9 
vole. 8vo, £1, 8s. £1 Oxberry*s Dramatio Biography and His- 

trionic Anecdotes, with numerous Portraits, 6 vote. 18mo, bdx 
£ 1 , 7 s. I5x 6d— Hogg's (The Ettrick Shepherd) Poetical Works, 
4 volx foolscap 8to, £1, lOx 19x Illustrations of Marmion, 

C ted by Singleton, and engraved by Heath, 19x Sx 6d*— A 
r Biographical Dictionary of 8000 Contemporary Public Cha- 
racters, British and Foreign, of all ranks and professions, full of 
portraits, 6 volx ltmo, bdx £1, 11s. fid. £1.— Hume and Smol- 
lett's England, 13 volx 8vo, bd. £5, 5x £9, l*s. 6cL— Dove's Eng- 
lish Classics, with engravings by Heath. Finden, and others, from 
designs by Corbould, 85 per cent below selling price. 

This List may be had gratis, at the premises, or it may he sent 
to the country by Carrier, or through the post* charged aa a 
single letter. 


Be April to 01 appear the First Number of 

THE EDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE. 

To be published every Saturday morning. 

'T'HE purpose and value of a JOURNAL con- 

ducted on the excellent plan of the London LAterary Gt- 
sette, containing critical notices of New Works, and forming a 
Compend of General Literature, arc so universally understood as 
to render exposition superfiuoux For a Periodical of this descrip- 
tion Edinburgh affords peculiar facilities. As the seat of a flou- 
rishing University, and of one of the great European Libraries, it 
has long held an eminent rank in the republic of Letters ; and 
with reference to the trade of literature, it tithe second publish- 
ing market in the British Empire. It Is the residence, or at kast 
the occasional resort, of all the nobility, learning, and wealth of the 
country, and it forms the common centre of attraction for connois- 
seurs, artists, and men of science— the national mart where alone 
I their genius and their works can be adequately appreciated and ro- 
[ warded. With all these advantages, It must be considered rather 
extraordinary, that in a city so distinguished, no work of the kind 
now projected should have hitherto existed. At this moment it 
it foe subject both of surprise and reproach, that Edinburgh pos- 
sesses nothing in the shape of an exclusively Literary Paper at 
all corresponding with her resources, or worthy of her literary 
terns. A Register or Journal of Criticism, unmixed with politics, 
combining an ample review of the current Literature of the coun- 
try, with an account of the progress and Improvements in Science 
and the Arts, must be regarded as a desideratum which .foe Scot- 
tish pres* has yet to supply. 

Anxious to avail themselves of these local advantages, and to 
flamlih the British public wifo a work that shall unite the copi- 


ous and solid information of foe more elaborate Reviews, with 
the interest and amusing varieties of a Literary Newspaper, the 
Projectors of the Edinburgh Litbrary Gazkttb ndve deter- 
mined to commence their labours i fully convinced, that with the 
resources at their command, nothing but publicity and perseve- 
rance are wanting to crown their efforts wifo success. With re- 
gard to the practical part Of the work, they pledge themselves that 
neither exertion nor expense shall be spared. As for the nature 
and arrangement of the contents, a very few words will suffice. 
It were easy to frame a specious and imposing Prospectus, which 
too frequently amounts to nothing more than an abstract theory 
of good intentions— a mere anticipation of ideal excellence, ra- 
ther than a true index of the intended performance. Avoiding 
all such ostentatious display, the conductors of the Edinburgh 
Litbrary Gazbttb will make no promises on their part, and 
excite no expectations in the pubi c, which they arc not amply 
prepared to reallae. The following they submit as an outline of 
its general features, and of what its several departments are to 
comprehend 

I. Original Essays and Discussions on Literary or Scientific Sub- 
jects : Sketches of Men and Manners ; Biographies of the late 
and living Poets of Great Britain ; of eminent Characters and 
Individuate remarkable in History. Each number will com- 
mence with an original article of this description. 

II. Reviews of New Publications, especially such as Issue from 
foe Scottish Press. In this department, means and opportuni- 
ties are provided for supplying the reader with early, accurate, 
ami interesting Intelligence. By a regular correspondence open- 
ed wifo London, Notices and Reviews of important Works wiU 
be obtained, frequently before the Books themselves can reach 
Scotland. The opinions of the Edinburgh Literary Gazette 
shall be pronounced In all cases with freedom and impartiality ; 
founded exclusively on the merits of foe author, apart from any 
of those influential or mercenary considerations which occa- 
sionally bias and degrade the spirit of periodical criticism. 

HI. Miscellaneous Selections, containing Extracts from Books of 
Voyages and Travels, Scientific Journals, Scarce, Old, and Cu- 
rious Works, Ac. As much of what is valuable or entertaining 
In expensive publications, as well as in the fugitive and perish- 
able Literature of the day. cannot possibly come within the reach 
of ordinary readers, the Edinburgh Literary Gazette will devote 
a portion of each Number to a judicious selection of the best 
passages to be found among those miscellaneous stores which 
the press is popring out in such abundance. It will thus serve 
as a repository for treasuring up many little gems of know- 
ledge, which otherwise must have been buried in the general 
maw ; and it will have foe merit of performing an eqaal be- 
nefit to the author and to foe reader,— to the author, whose 
talents are reprieved from comparative Oblivion ; and to the 
reaefer, who will purchase his amusement at a disproportionate 
price of time and labour. Under this head will also be included 
Anecdotes and Fragments from Foreign Publications, with 
Translations from modern French, Italian, German, and Da- 
nish Writers, Ac. 

IV. Original Communications in Prose and Verse, comprising 
Tales and Sketches ; the proceedings of Literary and Philoso- 

f thioal Societies ; brief notices of Inventions and Improvements 
n Arts and Science; curious Facts in Natural History, Statis- 
tics, Mechanics, or whatever else may be found usefol, instruc- 
tive, or entertaining. In foe circle or popular knowledge. 

V. Fine Arts t or Notices of Exhibitions of Paintings Engra- 
vings, Statuary, Ac. with Criticisms on the respective merits of 
Artists and their workx— The Drama, both in Edinburgh and 
London; Remarks on eminent Actors, and New Theatrical 
Pieces, Ac. will be found duly recorded in the columns of the 
Gazbttb. A regular summary will also be given of Literary 
Novelties, both at home and abroad : Works In foe Press, 
New Publications, Ac. The two concluding pages will be al- 
lotted to Advertisements, restricted exclusively to Literary and 
Scientific subjects. . . 

Having thus stated what is the purport and internal arrange- 
ment of foe Edinburgh Litbrary Gazbttb, the Projectors 
have only farther to add, that the most ample and efficient assist- 
ance has been secured. Each department will have its own appro- 
priate Contributors, on whose judgment and abilities the public 
may rely wifo confidence. Without affecting any boastful pro- 


terature ; and when writers such as The Author of Tiik Confes- 
sions of an Orruu Eater, — Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
—and Mr Crichton, the Translator of Koch’s Revolutions of 
Europe, are mentioned, it will be some guarantee of what the 
public have to expect. Finally, though foe Projectors may 
not perhaps be able et once to develops their plan fully, and in 
all its parts, they feel assured that any primary obstacles will 
speedily be overcome. They will be content to peril foe character 
and success of the whole undertaking on foe first six Numbers of 
the work. 

The Edinburgh Litbrary Gas ms will be printed on e 
sheet equal in size to foe largest Literary Paper in Britain, and 
will be published, at No. 10, Prince’s Street, tthe premises occu- 
pied by the late Mr Constable,) where Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements will be received. A list of Agents will be given in a fu- 
ture Advertisement In foe meantime, orders, Ac. will be re- 
ceived and transmitted by all respectable Newsmen and Booksel- 
lers throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price of each Number 8d. unstamped ; or lx stamped, sent 
free by Post 

Edinburgh, No. 10, Prince’s Street# 

March 9, 1829. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

This dayis published, price 5s. fid, extra doth board*, or 5c. 

A peesonalTabrative 

JOURNEY 

NORWAY, PART OF 6WEDEN, 

AND THI 

ISLANDS AND 8TATES OF DENMARK, 

BY 

DERWENT CONWAY, 

Author of " Solitary Walk* through many Land* j* 

FORMING TUB THIRTY* EIGHTH YOLUMB OF 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

With this and every succeeding volume, will be given, In 
addition to the usual back-title of the Miscellany, one for each 
work as a separate book, which may be substituted for the other 
at the pleasure of the purchaser,— those for the previous volumes 
may be had of the publishers. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Const ablb A Co.; and Hurst, 
Chancb, A Co., London. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the first of June will be published, 

INSCRIBED BY PBRMI8SION 

Co tfje lttng’0 JHoat Crtactouo iWajortj, 
VOLUME FIRST, 

OF A NSW COITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, REVISED AND 
CORRECTED, 

WITH A GENERAL PREFACE, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH NOVEL, 

AND MOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE, BY 
THE AUTHOR. 

Embellished with Frontispieces and Vignette Titles, from Designs 
Executed expressly for the present Edition, by the 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE KT THE PUBLISHERS. \ 
There aw few dmtdSe&eSssb In the history of letters more re- 
remarkable than the ' * * “ 


remarkable th*n the rise and progress of the Wavsirlky No- 
vels. Unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
no Infancy to struggle with, out reached at once the highest 
point of public favour,— a station which they have ever since 
maintained with undiminished popularity. 

The circulation of these works having been hitherto confined, 


that the incidafta of a tale funittar to him should be altered to 
suit the taste critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
process qMfeeling is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
chilqssa, who cannot ensure that a nursery story should be re- 


peated to them differently from the in wk|*kBH 

But without altering. In the slightest degree, either fee el 
or the mode of telling it, the Author hastakeu this owtocts 
to correct errors of the press end slips of tbe pen. That* 
should exist cannot be womred at, when It is rrmridartril 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through fes j 

a succession of the early editions of the various Novell aefek 

the Author had not the usual opportunity of n ilsfem tt h 


the Author had not the usual opportunity of 1 
hoped that the present edition will be found free 
that accidental kind. 


in a great degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Proprie- 
tors have resolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
all classes, by republishing them in a leu costly, but at the same 


all classes, by republishing them in a leu costly, but at the same 
time more elegant shape, and with the additions! advantage of a 
periodical issue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
speedy commencement of a New Edition, to be published in 
Monthly Volume*. 

In this undertaking they have had the cheerful co-operation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novela, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduc- 
tion to each of them. 

The nature and extent of these corrections and addition* will 
be best Understood by giving entire, from Volume First, The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional ooeupatidn of the Author of Waver- 
ley, for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
series of Novels which pan under that name ; in order that, if 
they should ever appear as his avowed productions, he might sen- 
der them in some degree deserving of a continuance of the pub- 
lic favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 
first appearance. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that the improved a yad illustrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author's name, having, in 
a great measure, restored to him a sort of parental control over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in 
a corrected, and, he hopes, an improved form, while life and 
health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such 
being bis purpose, it is necessary to say a few words an the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 

In stating it to be revisedand corrected, it Is not to be inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 


The Author has also ventured to make some « — * TV — rf 
a different character, which, without being such imnat dsvta 
turns from tfce origind ssoriae as to disturb the reader's old mb. 
ciations, will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of rise dm- 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist in nn sriinisl 
pruning where the language is redundant, compression where the 
style is loose, infusion of vigour where it is languid. fesochsiM 
of less forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight allafaliosML 
in short, like the last touches of an artist, widen oaodtetsto 
heighten and finish the picture, though an « Tin F i | ! slnllai il eve can 
hardly detect in what they consist 

The General Preface to the new Mliidm InfliuliiUHi 

Notices to each separate work, will onntm'rTin WfotOwt at safe 
circumstances attending tbe first publication of tbelf&vsfe and 
Tales, as may appear interesting in themselves, or prow to be 
communicated to the public. The Author also pnromto pub- 
lish, on this occasion, the various legends, foauy traditions, or 
obscure historical facts, which have formed the ground- work of 
these Novels, and to give some account of the puces where the 
scenes are laid, when these are altogether, or fa part, reel ; as 
Well as a statement of particular incidents founded on foci ; to- 
gether with a more copious Glossary, and Notos explanatory of 
the ancient customs, and popular superstitions, referred to in ^ 
Romances. 

Upon the whole, it b hoped that the Woverley Novels, in 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their mm - 
tions in consequence of receiving illustrations by the Author, and 
undergoing his careful revision. 

Abbotsford, January 1829. 

This Edition will not only be improved In the nmow fare 
stated, but also euriohed by the pencils of the nanfamf Axflfafe 
who have been engaged to embellish it ; among these may hu, 
named, 

David Wilkie. R.A.: Edwin Landseer, RJW : C. R. Lb»- 
lie, R. A. ; Abraham Cooper, RJt. : A. E. GrrmSu 
G. 8. Newton, A.R.A. ; £. P. SrpgAlfeK daf. 
mould ; William Kidd ; J. Stanfield iJdfrifc BeHMElij 
swill P. Bonnivoton. 

The engravings win be executed anetecL by . „ 

Charles Heath; William Pirern; CsiAHMB+EMlfiMfr 
James Mitchell; F. Exgleheaht; AMBneeaWiBESL 
Robert Graves ; J. C. Edwards ; W. J. COofiTlSl 
Enbom; Davenport: Shkxtox ; Duncan; 

and other eminent Engravers. \y 

PLAN OF Tfffe WORK. 

I. The sise to be royal IRmo, printed in the vtobutisaaSH, 

and hot pressed ; each volume to contain aboatwtsroea mtm 
5s. done up in doth. ' ~ ' - -■ 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next; end fe|» 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, till the whale 
b completed. 

HI. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette flife. 
page, both containing subjects illustrative of tbe Novel re which 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed in Forty Volume*, cere, 
mowing with Watkrlky, and closing with Woodstock. Tbe 
Authors additions will form about two of these Forty Yolimm. 


•f* The Edition b so far advanced at press, that i 
I pubticatioa may be depended on ; and, to such subscrfaspasttM* 
wish- to have some of the Novels complete on the rnnmdgmm 
I of the first volume of each respectively, the PubUshesx'heve fo 
state, that the whole of Waverley may be hod on tbe Ssst of 
I June, ind vob. for 10s. 

And, in like aamwr, 

Guy Manerrino, in 2 vob. oath* 1st of August. 

The Antiquary, in 2 vob. on die 1st of October. 

Mob Roy, in 2 vob. on the 1st of Deoemfecr. 

Aewdl as such others, during the progress of the 
Rearrangement enables the Publishers to deliver la 

The public are respectfully requested to inspect the DcstanMttL 
Engravings at thepremtses of the Publishers, 

And at Moon, Boys, and Graves, Prizdarilns tohb IdHb. 
6, Pall MaB, London, by when they will be sold nfrEfelj. Is 
will be afterwards announced. 

Printed for CADELLfe Co. Edinburgh; Simfkik tk Mm. 
shall, London ; and to be had of every Bookseller thronreuMt 
the Kingdom. • 

Edinburgh: Pubtbhed for the Proprietors, every fetwinlfere 
Ing, by CONSTABLE 6c CO. 19, WATERL00^9w| 

Sold also by Robertson A Atkinson, Glasgow t W.Cuib 
jun. A Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chance, 6c Co. Lesion t aadw 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, end Clerks of the Road, tfeiw 
Out the United Kingdom. " 

Price 6d. or Stamped , and sent fret bp pad, lOi, 
Printed bf BAiaantynx & Co., Paul's Work, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 

. Published this day, 8vo, price 6*. 

OBSERVATIONS on DERANGEMENT of 

^ the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, and an their C—tiinn with 
Local Complaints. 

if WILLIAM LAW, Esq. 

"“'■“ttaBssssr* *“— ■ 

-Aw w rBuw, Edinburgh ; ndLomxiiriBdOaLmtab 



This day are published, price St. 

PRINCIPLES of ELEMENTARY TEACH* 

A SNOf h> Two Letters to T. F. Kennedy, Esq. M.P. 

By PROFESSOR PILLANST 
Second Edition. 

In the pw it edition will be found, besides sundry emeada- 
s-« and additions to the Text and Appendix of the former, a 
FoafUaiifr in which the objections of the Quarterly Review 
and other publications axe adverted to, and additional illustra- 
tions and arguments adduced, particularly oa the smbjoet of Cor- 
poral Punishment in Schools. 

Aium Blach, North Bridjs, Edinburgh | and Lomumax 
A Co. London- 


JDubhn, 1st Monk, 1889, 
WORKS PUBLISHED 

BY 

WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. ft CO. 

9, Upper Saekvillc Street, Dublin. 

0oM hf HURST, CHANCE, * CO St PanTs Churohyasd. 
London; OLIVER dr BOYD, Edinburgh; and all other Rpoh- 


EXPLANATORY and PRACTICAL COM- 

*7^ MKNTS. being a series of short Lectures on the NEW 
TESTAMENT, designed as an Assistant in Family Worship-and 
suited to the capacity of all ranks, by a Clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church. Part I. Matthew, fd edition, 2s. Part IL Mark, 
Ed edition. Is. Ad. Part III.. Lake, Id edition, t*. part IV. 
John, 3S. 6<L Part V. Acts, 2s. 

The Am Volume, containing five Numbers, may be had com- 
plete, price ltfc. 6d. doth. The remaining Parts will appear at 
asshort intervals as pauitia 

A CRITICAL EXAMINATION of our SA- 
VIOUR'S DISCOURSES, with regard to the evidence theyaflturd 
of hit Divine Nature. By the Rev. W. M. Mayses ; a Disser- 
tation published hi compliance with the will of the Rev. John 
Hulsb, as having obtained the annual prize instituted by him in 


The NEW PICTURE of DUBLIN ? or Stranger’s 

Guide through the Irish Metropolis, containing a description of 

i ~ - - i * . 


Religious Institutions} to which is added, a brief Sketch of the 
various Pleasure Tours round the City t with a new Map of Dub- 
lin, and sixteen ine Views. 18mo, 7s. fid. bound in green. 

A HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, and 
SUPPRESSION of the REBELLION in the County of WEE- 


A HISTORY of the SIEGE of DERRY, and DE- 
FENCE of ENNISKILLEN, in theyee n 1080 and 1608. By 
the Rev. Joint Obama n. Rector of Tamlaght-Anl, h» the Dio- 
cese of Derry. Second Edition, with a Portrait of Governor 
Walker, and Vignettes of the Siege of Deny, Mi Of the Deny 
TestimoniaL lfmo. lathe preen 

SKETCHES in IRELAND, deecriptiseof iotaiest. 

log and hitherto unootleed Districts la the Ncrthaad South By 
the Rev. Cjuar Otway. Post Avow 19a fli bds» 

« An able and delightful volume, which moat certainly, if Ire- 
land wore in a tranquil state, could not Cell to draw thither an- 
nual shoals of picturesque Tourist*." — Qnor tertp Jtaricw, No. 78. 

TRUE STORIES from the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND- In the meaner of Stories selected from the Histories of 
png^Mid t sad Scotland. By John Jambs M'Gbbgob. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. lSmo, 3s. 6d. half-hound, or 4s. in green 

<* We conclude our notice of thievery useful little volume, by 
Iiunrly — g it to the heads of Famittm ami of 


****** Tiew ^ 

HINTS origimUy intended lor the SMALL 
FARMERS of the COUNTY of WEXFORD, but suited to the 
^rom^mem^of many parts of Ireland. By MrMAhTtx Doyle. 

OBSERVATIONS oa the RURAL AFFAIRS of 
IRELAND ; or a Practical Treatise on Fanning, Planting, and 
Gardening, adapted to the CReutnfnete, Etonhroto, Soft, and 
Climate of the Country ; fneiudlng some Remarks on the Re- 
claiming ef Bogs and wastes, and a few hints on Ornamental 
Gardening. By Jo§bph Uttsnr, Bag. If mo. In the Press. 

FATHER BUTLER— The LOUGH DEARG 
PILG RIM— Irish Skatchen. 18m* with Front is piece. 3s. 6d. 
doth, la a few day* 

ELLMER CASTLE, a Roman Catholic Story of 

tim Itth Century. Thtad Edition, with Frontispie** Item, 
3s* fid. doth, 

EDMUND O’HARA, an Iriab Story. By the 

Author of Ettmer Castle," with frontispiece. 18mo,3s. fid. doth. 

•' We have not, since rite perusal of • Father Clement/ read 
any thing equal to Edmund O'Hara. We strongly recomme n d it 
to our readers, and can assure them, that their perusal of it will 
not disappoint any expectations, which our deoenptioa of it may 
raise."— Christian Examiner, No. 43. 

A VISIT to my BIRTH-PLACE. By the Author 
of “ Early Recollections/* <he. with Frontispiece. 18mo. Third 
edition. 2s. fid. cloth. 

The ABBEY of INNISMOYLE; a Story of ano- 
ther Century. By the Author of «' A Visit to my Mrth-Plaee." 
Second edition, with Frontispiece. 18mo, Is. fid. doth. 

A SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 

or e comprehensive Account of the City, Religion, Politics, and 
Customs of the Ancient Ramans, with a Caleonotioal Append is 
By* John LANKTaxK. 18 mo. 3s. boards. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR, on anew and aystematic 
Plan, according to the Analytic Method. By the Rev. Thomas 
Flynn, A.M. 12mo, 3s. bound. 

A SPELLING BOOK, on a New Plan. By the ; 
Rev. Rjckauh Rob, AJd. l2mo, la fld. Nearly ready. 

Published on the first day of each Month, to Dublin and London, 
price Is. fid. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER; 

a mb 

CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, 

CONDUCTED BY MKMBBBaCYTHB ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

The objects for which the CHRISTIAN EXAM I- 
NKftwas originally established, were the defence of the Church 
of Ireland, resistance to the spiritual domination add auxiliary 
falsehoods of the Church of Refine, and the illustrating, in all (he 
ways in which a Periodical can do, the doetrinm of true Religion. 
To have been s up p orted with a competent degree of bberafctr 


To have been su p p orted with a competent degree of hberahty 
by the British and Irish Clergy, and Public, during the oourse of 
seven Volumes, marks the nigh value that the readers of the 
EXAMINER attach to such objects, and the interest with which 
they receive every thing that may tend to throw light upon their 
Importance ; and atiU nan, the increasing number of our talented 
Correspondents, give us even a more sure criterion, that our ex- 
ertions are estimated, at least, as the serious endeavours of no 
unobservant individuals. 

We would now return our wannest thanks to our Friends and 
Correspondents, assuring them, that we expect and desire their 
favour no longer than while they perceive in our Work an honest 
endeavour to maintain the principles upon which it was founded. 
Circumstances vary, and the fashions of this wtirld change— but 
these principles are permanent, they are drawn from the everlast- 
ing Gospel of God, find embodied in our Apostolic Church, whose 
formularies and whoee services have been made a blearing to mil- 
lions who have enjoyed hse light We would dose our Address, 
by saying to her a dm i r a b l e structure, “ Beta perpetual equally 
inaccessible to the attacks of false friends to undesmine her bul- 
warks, and of open enemies to overthrow her xamperU^lUfrart# 
from Preface to VoL FIX. December, 1828. 

The Christian Examiner was established to July. 1885. A third 
edition of No. L having bean printed, complete Sets ean now be 
had. 

Oaths FMoff Apsfr, 182R ntitbepeMMied, tolfcae, fries Is. 


NUMBER L 

DUBLIN JUVENILE MAGAZINE; 

LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

The Editors of the DUBLIN JUVENILE MAGAZINE pro. 
pose to combine, as much as possible, literary amusement with 
litigious instruction, and useful information with entertainment, 
h opi n g to render their Work at once a pleasing relaxation to the 
more studious class of their readers, and a general source of 
gr ati fication and improvement. 

Some of the contributors are already kno w n to the literary 
world, and it is hoped that this Work will be the rae&m of draw- 
*■«*»»* "* —>**•. Mm <*• cootri- 
b utf oo i InptOMaadTOne will be lunkfiillynccIvA 
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DEBRETTS PEERAGE, Feb. 1829. 

Just published. 

In two volumes lSmo. price £1* 8s. boards, corrected to tjbe pre- 
sent time, with the Arms elegant lj engraved, the Eighteenth 
Edition of 

DEBRETTS PEERAGE of the United King- 

don of Gicat Britain and Ireland. 

Printed tor Riv morons; Khkkton ; Clarkhc; Longman fe 
Co. ; CaosW' : A Ruhahdsom; J. M. RicrwaiinopN ; Halo- 
win dr CMW8I Booth ; Book an ; fiAOsraa ; Hatchaads; 
HimueMidRt Paudst fe Co. t Martin ; Pickrrino; 
UeYMijMMotl Tsmplbmam ; and Hoolotons, Uwkni 
and sot& OytottL fe Bradkuts. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

Of ebon may be had, uniformly printed, 
MPRF/fT* BARONETAGE; New Edition, 
oocSMted to September 18SB, two volumes, 18mo, price £1, 8a. 

Gardening, adapted to the dreumsfeei, Resources. Ml, and 
Climate of the Country ; Including some Remarks on toe Ra> 
claiming of Bogs and Wastes, and a few hint* on Ornamental 
Gardening. By Jossra LaRbxrt, Esq. lfimo. In toe Pram. 

FATHER BUTLER —The LOUGH DEAKG 
PILGRIM— Irish Sketches. 18mo, with Frontispiece. Ss. fid. 
doth. In a tow days. 

ELLMttR CASTLE, a Roman Catholic Story of 
the 19th Century. Third Edition, with Frontispiece- lfimo. 

Ss. fid. doth, 

EDMUND O’HARA, an Irish Story. By the 
Author of Eflmer Castle,” with Frontispiece. 18mo, Ss.6d. eloth. 

«' We have not, since the perusal or * Fafiiec Cleromt,’ read 
any tiling equal to Edmund CPHara. We strongly secomnaad it 
to our readars, and ean assure them, that their perusal of tl will 
not disappoint any expectation*, which out description of it may 
raise ,”— ChrtUhm Examiner, No. il 

A VISIT to my BIRTH-PLACE. By the Author 
of" Early Recollections,” fee. with Frontispiece, lfimo. Third 
edition. Ss. fid. 

Tbe ABBEY of INNISMOYLE; a Story of ano- 
ther Century. By the Author of “ A Visit to my Birth-Piece.” 
Beeond edition, with Frontispiece. lfimo, fis. fid. doth. 

A SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 
or a comprehensive Account of the City, Religion, Politics, and 
Customs of the Ancient Romans, with a Catechetical Appendix. 
By John Lanktrbc. 18mc>, 3s. board*. ^ 

A GREEK GRAM A1AR, on a new and systiinaWL 1 
Plan, according to the Analytic Method. By the Rov. Taonto 
Flynn, A.M. ISmo, 3s. bound. 

A SPELLING BOOK, on a Ne* Plan. By tha 
Rev. Richard Rox, A.M. 12mo, Is. 6d. Needy reedy. 
Published on the first day of each Month, in Dublin and London. 

price Is. fid. ^ 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAlfTNW ; 

AND « - 

CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZIMI^ 

COMDUCTtCD BY MKMBIU OP THE l*TAHLI*B*n CftCHCS. 

The objects for which the CHRISTIAN BXABL 
t-NER was origiaaBy established, were the defense of tMChrtifb 
firtrelend, mMtaace to the spiritual dofUnitiOfi wiffiay, 

■hoods of tog Chutth of Rome, end toffientioc^BUtha 
v in which ttoriofidl can do, 

seven Volumes; mark* ihe ntgh vaitiBtmt afsriftosflh' 
EXAMINER attash to such objects, aad^MnSlMftoito 
they rfe^Bive every thing that may tend to tigfiyjjfiM amtoa 
importance; and still tadio, the increasinf <priq|r of qarfotirial 
Correspondent*, gives u seven a more sure "’“ITHi totjOnfro 
srtions are estimated, at least, as the sealocu 
unobservant individuals. 

We would now return our warmest thank* to our TkHpKifefi 
Correspondents, assuring them, that we expict and dame toslr 
favour no longer than While they perceive in our Work an heiM 
endeavour to maid tain the principles upon whteh it was founded 
Circumstances vary, and ^hp fashions of this world rhsnge Bit 
tiiese principlerare permanent, they are drawn from the sndnl 
ing Gospel of God, and embodied in our Apostolic Churdv yfeost 
formularies and whose services lure been made a hte—fng teotiL 
lions who have enjoyed her light We would close our flilrtufS.,' 
by saying to her admirable structure, *' E»to perpetua* equally 
inaccessible to the attacks of false friends to undermine Jher bul- 
warks, and of open enemies to overthrow herriunpatli Nifujcfe 
from Preface to VoL FIT. December , 1898. 

The dfiristian Examiner was establitoed ia July. IfifiS. AON 
edition of No. L haring been printed, complete Sets enfejaaui ‘ 
had. , ' . 

On the First of April, 1899, wiU be published, fas ljto* pdswW 
to be continued Monthly, . * 

NUMBER L 

OK TUB '• ' 

DUBLIN JUVENILE UAGAritfkji. 

OR, , > ^5 

LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, t 

The BdUors of the DUBLIN JUVENILE MAGwMbL^ 

religious instruction, and useful in formation sdth f ttofitldemeef. 
hoinog to render Uieir Work at once a pleasing reUxathwrto the 
more studious class of their readers, and a general Sonne of 
gratification and improvement. * 

Some of the contributors are already known to the literary 
world, and it is hoped that this Wash will be the means of draw- 
ing forth the talent* of other youdg people, from whom contri- 
butions in prose and vewe will be thankfully received. • 

This day is pdHihtrt, 

In one volume royal lfimo, eoulaiatag upwards of 300 pages, 
Price 10s. fid. boards, 

T IBER SCHOLASTIC US ; or. An Account of 

the Fellowship^ Scholarships, Mid Exhibitions. at the UnL 
varsities of Oxford and Cambridge; by whom founded, and whe- 
ther open to Natives of England and Wales, or rsrtrietedto par- 
ticular Places and Penons t also, ofsoch Colleges, Putdio Schools, 
Endeared Grammar Schools, Chartered Companies of the City of 
London, Corporate Bodies. Trustees, fee, as have Unirsrrity ad- 
vantages attached to them, or in their Patronage. With appro- 
priate fpijw— ti»H ReCerenors. 

Printed tor C. J. G. and F. Riyutoton, London ; and sold by 
Boll fe Bbadfut*, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

Dublin, Ut March, 1899. 
WORKS PUBLISHED 

BY 

WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. & CO. 

9, Upper SackvUJe Street, Dublin. 

Sold by HURST, CHANCE, fe CO. St Paul’s Churchyard, 
Loudon; OLIVER fe BOYD, JCdlaburgh: and all other Book- 

frltPLANATORY and PRACTICAL COM- 

VENTS, W Hg • series of short mi A* NEW 

TESTAMENT, designed as an Aaiatxn in ('amity Worship, and 
suited to tbc bxpacity of all ranks, by a Clergy man ul’ tin? r -<a- 
Dlistied Churclu v.-rt I. Matthdw* Jded V*. Part If . ..rk, 

‘id edition, is IkL Part KIL Lpkt, Id swoon, n. Pan IV. 
r > fi»l. Part v. AtWn. 

; 'f» first Vdnme, coataihine five Numbers, may be had com- 

plete, price 10a. Gd. doth. Toe remaining Parts will appear at 
as sboR intervals as possibles 

A CRITICAL EXAMINATION of our SA- 
VIOUR'S DISCOURSES, with regttd to the evidence they affbrd 
of his Divine Nature. By the ReZW. M. Mays hr; a Disser- 
tation published in compliance with the will or the Rev. John 
Hulas, as having obtained the annual prim instituted by him in 
the University of Cambridge. 2d editito. ISmo. In the Press. 

The NEW PICTURE of DUBLIN ; or Stronger’* 
Guide through the Irish Metropolis, containing a description of 
every public and private Building worthy of notice, and a correct 
account of the various CoquxeicieL Literary, Benevolent, and 
Religious Institutions; to which is added, a brief Sketch of the 
various Pleasure Tours round the City ; with a dew Map of Dub- 
lin, and sixteen fine Views. ISmo, 7s«6d. bound in green. 

A H|*TOKY of the RISK, PROGRESS, and 
SUPPRESSION of the REBELLION in the County of WEX- 
FORD, in the year 1796 ; with an Account ofthfe Author’s Cap- 
tivity araongthe Rebels, and providential deliverance. ByGaonon 
Taylor. Third Edition, lzma Nearly ready. 

A HISTORY of the SIEGE of DERRY, and DE- 
FENCE of ENNISKILLEN, in thejreart 1688 and 1689. By 
the Rev. John Graham, Rector Of TamJaght-Anl, in the Dio- 
cese of Deny. Second Edition, with a Portrait of Governor 
Walker, and Vignettes of toe Sisge of Derry, and of the Derry 
Testimonial. ISmo. Into! press. 

SKETCHES in IKtSlAND, descriptive of interest- 
ing and hitherto nnnotked Infricts in the North and South By 
the Rev. Cjssar Otway. Pit 8vo, 10*. 6d. bds. 

“ An able and delightful volume, which most certainly, if Ire- 
land were In a tranquil state, could not toil to draw thither an- 
nual shoals of picturesque Tourist*.*— Qua r ttrhj Review, No. 76. 

TRJUE STORIES from the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND. in foe manner of Stories selected from the Histories of 
England and Scotland. By John Jam xs M*Grkgor. WithFroa- 
tw^ioce and Vignette. l&no, 3s. 6d. half-bound, or 3s. in green 

lie conclude our notice of this very useful little volume, by 
earnestly recommending it to the heads of Families and of 
Schools, confident that it will be found to justify the view we 
have taken of it,”— Dub/ln Warder . 

HINTS originnllr intended for the SMALL 
FARMERS of the.lOUNTY of WEXFORD, but suited to the 
Cireomstanees of many part* of Ireland. By Mr Martin Doylk 
fictumd Edition, Is. 

OBSERVATIONS on the RURAL AFFAIRS of 
IRELAND; or • Pnctial TrwUtt on Fuming, Planting, rad 

Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every SatknMy binn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE fe CO. 10, WATERLOO PLACEf 

Sold a}ao by Robxetson fe Atkinson, Glasgow; W* Cvaati^ 
jun. fe Co. Dublin ; Uuhst, Chanck, fe Co. London; ahVby 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, thtnugh 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 6<L or Stamped, and tenlfiee bp poU, ltof, 

Printed by Ballaktyne & Co., Paul's Work, CnnaiitoK 
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WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LBTTRES. 


S* 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science , Literature, and the Arte . 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the Jlrst of June will be published, 

UrSClIUfr BY PIRMIHION 

Co tip Rina'* JHo*t Gtioou* iRajeots, 
VOLUME FIRST 

OB A NBW RDITION OB 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BE CONTINUED IV MONTHLY VOLUMES, REVISED AND 
CORRECTED, 

WITH A GENERAL PREFACE, 

AH INTRODUCTION TO EACH NOVEL, 

AND VOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE, BY 
THE AUTHOR. 

Embellished with Frontispieses and Vignette Titles, from Designs 
Executed expressly for the present Edition, by the 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There sre few circumstances in the history of letters more re- 
markable than the rise and progress of the Wavkrlry No- 
vels. Unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
no infancy to struggle with, but reached at onoe the highest 
point of public favour,— a station which they have ever since 
maintained with undiminlshed popularity. 

The circulation of these works having been hitherto confined, 
in a great degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Proprie- 
tors have resolved to plaoe them within the reach of readers of 
all classes, by republishing them in a less costly, but at the same 
time more elegant shape, and with the additional advantage of a 
periodical issue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
speedy commencement of a New Edition, to be published in 
Monthly Volumes. 

In ibis wnder taking they have had the cheerful co-oparation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduo- 
tion to each of them. 

The nature and extent of these corrections and addition! wfQ 
be best understood by giving entire, from Volume First, The 
AUTHOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- 
ley, for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
aeries of Novels which pass under that name ; in order that, if 
they should ever appear as his avowed productions, he might ren- 
der them in some degree deserving of a continuance of the pub- 
lic favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 
first appearance. For a loog period, however. It seemed likely 
that the improved and illustrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author’s name, having, in 
a gnat measure, restored to him a sort of parental control over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in 
« corrected, and, he hopes, an improved form, while fife and 
.Health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such 
being his purpose, it is necessary to say a few words on the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 

In stating it to be revised and corrected, it is not to be inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. These is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all these points, —but where 
the tree (alls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever just, by altering a work already in the hands of the public, 
is generally unsuccessful. In the moit improbable* fiction, the 
reader still desires some air of wnUtmUanct, and docs not relish 
that the incidents of a tale familiar to him should be altered to 
suit the taste of critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
process of feeling is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to them differently from the manner in which it was first 

But without altering, in the slightest degree, either the story, 
or the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportunity 
to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through the press 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is 
ho p ed that the pr e se nt edition will be found free from errors of 
Chat accidental kind. 

The Author has also ventured to make some emendations of 
a different character, which, without being such apparent devia- 
tions from the original stories as to disturb the .reader’s (old asso- 
ciations, will, he thinks, add something to the ^irit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist in occasional 
pruning where the language is redundant, comprasrion where the 
style is loose, infusion of vigour where it is languid, the exchange 
or less forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight alterations, 
in short, like the last touches of an artist, which contribute to 
heighten and finish the picture, though an inexperienced eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 


The General ?rafeee to the nsw Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices to each separate work, will contain an account of such 
circumstances attending the first publication of the Novels and 
Talas, as may appear interesting in themselves, or proper to be 
communicated to the public. The Author also proposes to pub- 
lish, ou this occasion, the various legends, family traditions, or 
obscure historical facts, which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some amount of the places where the 
scenes art laid, when these axs altogether, or In part, real; as 
well as a statement of particular incidents founded on foot ; to- 
gether with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient customs, and popular superstitions, referred to in the 

Upon the whole. It Is hoped that the Waverky Novels, in their 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions in consequence of receiving illustrations by the Author, and 
undergoing his careful revision. 

AbbotsforO, January 1889. 

This Edition will not only be improved in the manner just 
stated, but also enriched by the pencils of the eminent Artists 
who have boon engaged to embellish it ; among these may be 
named. 


David Wilx ib. R.A.I Edwiw Lawdbbbr, R.A. ; C. R. Laa- 
lie, R.A. i Abbaham Cooper, R.A. ; A. E. Cmalon, R.A. $ 
G. S. Nswton, A.R.A.; E. P. Strpmanobpi H. Cor- 
bovld: William Kidd; J. Stanbibld) John Burmbt; 
and R. P. Bonninoton. 

The engravings will be executed on steel, by 
Cuahi.ks Hkatm; William Finders Charles Rolls; 
Jambs M imntu, ; F. Enolkhkart; AmBhosb Warhbn ; 
R«m k kt Gravkhj J. C. Edwards; W. J. Cooks; W. 
Ensom; Davknport: Shbnton ; Duncan; Millsb ; 
and other eminent Engravers. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The sise to be royal ISmo, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot- pressed ; each volume to contain about too pages, price 
5s. done up in cloth. 

1L The publication to commence on 1st June next ; ahd to be 
eontroue-l regularly, an the first day of each month, till ttewhole 
is completed. 

III. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Ytfnatta title- 
page, both mufainlag satyaet* illustrative of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed in Fobty Volume*, oom- 
menting With Wavbrlbv, and closing with Woodmtock. The 
Author a additions will form about two of these Forty Vobfmes. 

•t# The Edition is so for advanced at press, that regularity of 
publication may be depended on; and, to toed subscribers as may 
wish to have some or the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
state, that the whole of Wavxrlky may be had on the first of 
June, in 8 vols. tor 10s. 

And, iu like manner. 

Guv Mannerino, In 8 vols. on the 1st of August 

Tub Antiquary, in 8 vols. ou the 1st of October. 

Rob Roy, In 8 vols. on the 1st of Deoember. 

As well as such others, during the program of the Edition, as 
its arrangement enables the Publishers to deliver in complete 
Tales. 

The public art respectfully requested to inspect the Designs and 
Engravings at the premises of the Publishers, 

And at Moon, Boys, and GnAvna, Printsellers to his Majesty, 
0, Pall Mall, London, by whom they will be sold separately, as 
will be afterwards announced. 

Printed for CADBLL A Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh ; and to be had of every Bookselle r throughout the 
Kingdom. 


BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an Effervescing 
COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 
r THESE Powders are now very generally known 

x (and as generally approved,) for producing an extremely re- 
freshingaad pleasant effervescing Dftuk, and at the same time a 
safe, mild, and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to relieve 
Indigestion. Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Aridity in 
the Stomach. If frequently taken, it will generally obviate the 
necessity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salts, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which often debilitate the system 
without producing the desired effects ; and when taken after too 
free an indulgence in the hmurlee of the Table, particularly after 
too much wins, the usual disagree a ble effects wflt he prevented. 

%• There being amoaerous inferior imitations of these Pow- 
ders vended, it is nesamary to observe, that the Preparer’a^mine 
and address, “ Butler, 75, Prinse’s Street, Edinburgh," are print- 
ed in the Label and Bill accompanying each Box of the genuine 
Powders. Stedin Boxes only, at is. 9d., or in neat oases for the 
Country, or Exportation, 10s. fid. each. The cases for Exporta- 
tion are lined with Tin, and carefully soldered up, and thus the 
Powders may' be preserved for any length of time, in any cli- 
mate* 

Sold by the ftep ara r ss above mentioned ; also by Butler A 
Co. 4, Cheapridc, Corner of St Paul’s, London ; end the principal 
Druggists, and others, in every Town of the United Kingdom. 
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SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the ACA- 

x DBM V b now Opaa at their Rooms, 24, Watarioo Plaoe, 
By order of the Council. 

Wm. Nicmoloon, S e cr e t s r y. 

Open torn Nine tiBDusk^Adaibrian, Is. Season Tickets, fis. 
The FIRST REPORT of the ACADEMY, to be had at the 
Rooms, sod of Danibi, Lisas* 3, St David Street 


DANCING. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE TUITION. 

MR DUN will open his SUMMER CLASSES, 

xx at his Academy, Na 7, India Street, on Wednesday, the 
1st of April. 

Days of attendance. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 

N. B. — Private FamOtes and BoardHv Schools attended on 
Tuesday and Thursday. 

In a fow days wlllhs published. 

In one Totem* poet 8vo, pnoe 4s. 6d. bonds, 
a Second Edition of 

THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR* 

x INC. adapted to HOUSE PAINTING and other INTE- 
RIOR DECORATIONS. 

By D. R. HAY, House Paintor, Edinburgh. 

D. Lizaka, Edinburgh; Whittaker, TsiACUR.k Abbot, 
Londons and W. Cubby, Jun. A Co. Dublin. 


this day is published, by WAUOH end INNES, 2, Hunter 
Square, end 41, South Hanover Street, 

In 8 vo, price 8s. fid. boards. 


WHITBY end PRESIDENT EDWARDS on FREE WILL, 
nod of Dr BROWN’S THEORY Of CAUSATION end AGEN- 
CY. By the Rev. THOMAS TULLY CRYBBACE, A.M. 
Author of an Essay on the Exkentnf Honan and Divine Agency 
In the Production of Sav ing Faith. 


In lfmo. price Is. 6d. boards, 
n. The ANTI-SCEPTICT or a DEHONST 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

O. Ih. 7th Itanh wm pubthhol, jxV. U. M. otn ctotfc 

A pbiSonalT naEEative 

or ▲ 

JOURNEY 

NORWAY, PART OF SWEDEN, 

▲WO THB 

ISLANDS AND STATES OF DENMARK, 

BY 

DERWENT CONWAY, 

Author of ** Solitary Walks through many ImWP r 
roasnwo thb thi bty* btuhtb tolumb or 
CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

• With this and every se weeding volume, wffi be i 



DEMONSTRATION of the 


TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY, independent of PRO^MCY, 
of MIRACLES, and of TESTIMONY ttseli, and In agfeeat mea- 
sure founded upon the very arguments which Infidsb bring to 
overthrow It. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Wavom A Ibnks; M. Oolb, Glas- 
gow, Jambs Duncan, and Wbittakbb A Co. London. 


POPULAR WORKS. 

Thbdxy published by JOHN LOT HUN, 41, St Andrew Square, 

BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of the SCOT- 

" TISH REFORMERS, 5 voi*. ISmot doth, IBs. 

LIFE and OPINIONS of GEORGE BUCHANAN; doth, 

*UPE and TIMES of the REGENT MURRAY; doth, 4 a 
LIFE of PATRICK HAMILTON; doth, 3s. fid. 

LIRE of GEORGE WISH ART | doth, 5a. fid. 

LIVES of WALLACE and MILL ; doth. fis. fid. 

The PERSECUTED FAMILY. By the Her. R. Pollo*. 
with a MEMOIR of the Author; fid edition, bds. 5s. fid. 

RALPH GEMMEL. By the eama Author, fid edition, bds. 
2s. fid. 

LIFE of the Rev. PHILIP HENRY, 3s. fid. boards. 
CECIL’S MEMOIRS of NEWTON, Is. boaris. 

GIBB’S INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS to aaeh of 
the Sacred Books, with Direction for Searching the Scriptures. 
18mo, doth, 4s. fid. 

Also lately published, 

ORGANS and PRESBYTERIANS | being a few 
Obeervations intended for the particukr benefit of the Anti-Or- 
ganists. By Clericus. Is. 

THOMSON'S LRTTRR to DR CHALMRRS on 
the propriety of establishing ficnafit Societies in connexion with 
Congregation/. 1 a fid. 


This day is publbhsd. price 10s. 

T»HE EXTRACTOR; or Universal Repertoriam 

x U Literature. Science, and the Arts ; comprehending under 
one general a r r ang e m ent the whole of the Scientific and Enter- 
tatoing Articles from all the Reviews, Magarinct, and Journals, 


fbraariy 

BeautfMKypriated'by Ballanfin* on Fodbeap five, 
Price 7s. extra qpaidfc 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOUNDED ON TftK 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
BY W. M. HETHERINGTON, A.M. 

“ Methinks it were a happy Hfh 

To be no better than a hotndy swain r 

fl p llflWl M. 

Edinburgh: Co nst ab lx A Co., 19, Waterioo PbM»; a 
HuatT. Cmancb, and Co. London 


NEW NOVEL. 

Just pnhlishad, S vtfis. poat 8vo, prioe £1, 4s. bawds 

THE LAIRDS OF FIFE. 

rduti in feubm. 

“Its knowledge of life b unquestionable, and the aeSbe 
powers of severe carioature equally §o. n — Sun. ^ 


ntu*.’*— Ctroron/. 

“ Tbb Novel, like the Novels of the Author ofWavetby,w« 
boned every where."— Observer. 

Edinburgh: Co notable A 0a* 19, Waterloo Pheti awl 
Huasr, Chanck. A Co. London. 


JACOBITE MINSTRSLSY. 

Just Published, 


v the most Popular LEGENDS. BALLADS, and 60NQS; 
with Notes, illustrative of the TexL snd ooutamtog Historical 
Dataib in relation to the House of Stuart, fromiettOto 17&4. 

Glasgow: Printed for Richard Griffin A Co, t and sett by 
W. Huntbb, Edinburgh ; R. Allabdicb, laith ; Law ra Sierra, 
Aberdeen ; and Thomas Tboq, London. 


Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Mom> 
ing, by CONSTABLE A CO. S, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Bold abo by Robbbtson a Anawaon, G las gow; W. Cubby, 
Jun. A Co. Dublin; Hubbt, Chancb. A Co. London: and by 
all New s men, Postmasters, and Clerks ef the R oad, 

OUt the United Kingdom. 

Price fid, or W eu pti, and sea ifttebypoti, 1(ML 

PrlfiiM by BALLAVmnt A Co., PuilT WotJe, QftEfiagM* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Art*. 

NEW SONGS. 

Just Published, 

THE MAD MAIDEN’S SONG. Compo«ed 

-*■ n>d dedicated to Mia Noel, by Finlay Dmf. 

THE BONNIE LAD THAT’S FAR AWA: 
Scotch Song. Composed and dedicated to Miss E. Paton, by 
Finlay Don. 

To be had at the Music Shops, price 2s. each. 

SOLFEGGI, 8s. by the aame Author. 

‘ SEGUR’S HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 

This day is published, In 8 * 0 , 10s. 6 d. boards, 

TTISTOKY of RUSSIA, and of PETER the 

GREAT. By General Count PHILIP DB SEGUR, Au- 
thor of the History of Napoleon's Expedition to Russia in 1812. 

Printed for Treuttel and Co. London; and Cadsll and Co. 
Edinburgh. . , , 

Of whom may be had, 

The FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. VI. 7s. 6 d. 
PORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED, by W. M. Kiwsby, L.2, 2s. 

This day is published, in foolscap 8yo, price f>s. 

THE PORTRAITURE of a CHRISTIAN 

A GENTLEMAN. 

By a BARRISTER. 

•• it is a very excellent, moral, and Christian production.”— 
Literary Gazette, 

Printed for J. A. Hbssey, 95, Fleet Street; and Sold by 
Waugh fa Innss, 2, Hunter Square, and 41, South Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, 

WAVERLEY NOVELS 
On the first of June will be published^ 

INSCRIBED BY PERMISSION 

€o tf)« King's /Most ffiracfou* iWajtstj, 

VOLUME FIRST 

OF A KIW NDITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, REVISED AND 
CORRECTED, 

WITH A GENERAL PREFACE, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH NOVEL, 

AND NOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE, BY 
THE AUTHOR. 

Embellished with Frontispieces and Vignette Titles, from Designs 
Executed expressly for the present Edition, by the 
MOOT EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few circumstances in the history of letter* more re- 
markable than the rise and progress of the Waverley No- 
vels. Unlike ra<*t other productions of genius, they had 
no infancy to struggle with, hut reached at once the highest 
point of public favour,— a station which they have ever since 
maintained with undiminished popularity. . 

The circulation of these works having been hitherto confined. 
In a greet degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Proprie- 


In stating It to be revised and corrected. It is not to be inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all these points,— but where 
the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever just, by altering a work already in the hands of the public, 
is generally unsuccessful. In the most improbable fiction, the 
reader still desires some air of vraisembfance, and does not relish 
that the incidents of a tale familiar to him should be altered to 
suit the taste of critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
p r o ce ss of feeling is so natural, that it may he observed even in 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to them differently from the manner In which it was first 
told. 

But withoutaltering, in the slightest degree, either the story, 
or the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportunity 
to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through the press 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novel*, and that 


^The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
speedy commencement of a New Edition, to be published in 
Monthly Volumes. . , . . # . .. _ 

Id this undertaking they hare had the cheerful co-operation of 
the Author himself, who has not oply revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduc- 
tion to each of them. ^ 

The nature and extent of these corrections and additions will 
be best understood by giving entire, from Volume First, The 
AUTHOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- 
lev. for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
series of Novels which pass under that tuune; in order that, if 
they shout i ever appear as his avowed productions, he might ren- 
der them in some degree deserving of a continuance of the pub- 
lie favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 
first appe ar ance. For a long period, however , it seemed likely 
that thelmproved and Illustrated edition which be meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author's name, having, in 
a groat measure, restored to him a sort of parental oontrol over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in I 
a corrected, and, he hopes, an improved fo^m, while life and 
health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such 
being his purpose, it is necessary to say a few words on the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 


a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is 
hoped that the present edition will be found free from errors of 
that accidental kind. 

The Author has also ventured to make some emendations of 
a different character, which, without being such apparent devia- 
tion* from the original stories as to disturb the reader’s (old asso- 
ciations, will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist in occasional 
pruning where the language is redundant, compression where the 
style is loose, infrisloa of vigour where it is languid, the exchange 
or less forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight alterations, 
in short, like the last touches of an aitist, which contribute to 
heighten and finish the picture, though an inexperienced eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 

The General Preface to the new Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices to each separata work, will contain an account of such 
circumstances attending the first publication of the Novels and 
Talcs, as may appear interesting in themselves, or proper to be 
communicated to the public. The Author also proposes to pub- 
lish, on this occasion, the various legends, family traditions, or 
obscure historical facta, which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some account of the places where the 
scenes are laid, when these are altogether, or in pert, real t as 
well as a statement of particular incidents founded on fact ; to- 
gether with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient customs, and popular superstitions, referred to in the 
Romances. 

Upon the whole. It is hoped that the Waweriey Novels, fa their 
newdress, wiH not be fouudto have, lost any pari of their attrac- 
tions in consequence of receiving illustrations by the Author, and 
undergoing his carefbl revision. 

Abbotsford, January 1829. 

This Edition will not only he improved In the manner Just 
stated, but also enriohed by the pencils of the eminent Artists 
who have been engaged to embellish It} among them may be 

^David Wileie, R.A. s Edwin Lands***, R.A. t C. R. Lib- 
lib, R. A. t Abraham Cooper, R.A. t A. B. Cmalon, R.A. t 
G. 8 . Newton, A.R.A.; E. P. 8tephawofp t H. Com- 
bould : William Kidd ; J. Stanfield ; Jobn Bub not ; 
sard R. K BoNni notow. 

The engravings will be executed on steel, by 

Charles Hbath; William Finden} Charles Rolls: 
Jambs Mitchell; F. Enolbhbart; Ambrose Warken; 
Robert Graves; J. C. Edwards; W. J. Cooke; W. 
Ensom; Davenports Shknton ; Duncan; Miller; 
and other eminent Engravers. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The sixe to be royal 18mo, printed in the very best manner, 

and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about 400 pages, price 
5s. done up in doth. . . . 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next ; and to be 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, till (he whole 

** UL P Eech'volixme to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects illustrative of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed In Forty Volumes, com- 
mencing with Waverlbt, and closing with Woodstock. The 
Authors additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

The Edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity of 
publication may be depended ou i and, to such subscribers as may 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publisher* have to 
state, that the whole of Wavkrlby may he had on the first of 
June, in 2 vols. for 10a. 

And, in like manner. 

Guv Mannebino, in 2 vols. on the 1st of August. 

The Ahti®uary, in f vols. on the 1st of October. 

Rob Roy, in 2 vols. on the 1st of December. 

As well as such others, during the progress of the Edition, as 
its arrangement enables the Publishers to deliver in complete 

Tilffi 

The public are respectfully requested to Inspect (he Designs and 
Engravings at the premises of the Publishers, 

And at Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pnntsellers to his Majesty* 
6 , Pall Mall, London, by whom they will be sold separately, as 
will be afterwards announced. 

Printed for CADKLL fa Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh; and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 


NEW BOOKS 

BXCKNTLY AD DSD TO 

W. CHAMBERS’ LIBRARY, 

S3, BROUGHTON STREET, EDINBURGH. 

W CHAMBERS' Library consists principally 
TT * of all the moat popular work*, of a light and amusing 
nature, which bare been published within the last five or six 
years ; besides a very choice collection of older productions by 
eminent authors. Every new work of any merit or popularity. 


and of a description adapted for circulation, is added as soon as 
it appears, without any regard to expense, the same as at the 
Bath and London Libraries. .... . . 


Captain Clappertoo’s Second (and Last) Travels in Africa, 2 vols 
4 to, with plates. 

Likewise the former Work of Dbnham, Clappbrton, and 

OUDNRY. _ 

Narrative of an attempt to reach the North Pole, by Captain 
Parry, plates. 

Lord Londonderry’s History of the Peninsular War, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bishop Heber’s Narrative of his Journeys in India, 6 vols. 8vo. 

Twelve Years’ Military Adventures in India, the Peninsula, Ac. 

2 vols. 

Tales of a Voyager, First Series, 3 vols. 

Tales of a Voyager, Second Series, 3 vols. 

Annual Biography for the year 1828. Just published. 

Memoirs of toe Empress Josephine, 2 vols. 

Dr Walsh's Travels to Constantinople, with plates. 

This is an exceedingly Interesting little Work at the present 
moment. I nasm uch as it de velopes the resources of the Turk- 
ish Empire, and the prospects of Russian conquest. 

Notions of the Americans, by Cooper, 2 vols. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus, by Washington Irving, 4 vols. 
Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts, t vols. 

Life and Times of Sir Jonah Barrington, 2 vols. 

History of the Rebellion in 1638, under Montrose, 2 vols. 

History of the Rebellion in 1745, 2 vols. 

Life and Memoirs of Admiral Collingwood. 

Lord Byron and his Contemporaries, by HuBt, 2 vols. plates. 

Dr Granville’s Travels to St Peteraburgh, 4 vols. plates. 

Memoirs of the extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp, gf 
the 87tlt Regiment, 3 vols. 

The Night Watch ; or. Tales of the Sea, 2 vols. 

Sketches of Persia, by Sir John MStodtm, 2 Vtfla. 

ZtOah. a Tale of Jerusalem, by ttw Author of “ Braafaletye 
House,” 4 vols. 

Salathiel ; or, the Wandering Jew, 3 vols. 

De Lisle ; or, the Sensitive Man, 3 vols. 

Trials of Lift, by the same Author. 3 vols. 

Tales of Passion, 3 vols.— Each volume separate Talas. 

Tales of the Great St Bernsrd, 3 vols. 

Hungarian Tales, 5 vols.— Bach volume separate Tales. 

Rcstalrig, by the Authoress of 9t Johnstoon, 2 vols. 

Pelham i or the Ad ventures of a Gentleman, 3 vols. 

The Disowned, by the same Author, 3 vols, 

Sailors mad ftttatr. 8 vols. 

Tates of a Grandfctber, First and Second Series, 3 vols. each. 
Wtlmot Warwick. Pieces. 

The English in France, 3 vote. 

Rank and Talent, a Novel, 3 vote. 

The Anglo-Irish. 3 vols. 

Tates or a Grandfather's Farm. 

At Home, a Fashionable Novel, 3 volt. 

Marriage in High Lite, 2 vols. ' 

The Kusxilbash, a Tale of Khorassan, 3 vols. 

The Roud, 5 vols. 

Flirtation, 5 vote. 

The Croppy, by the Author of Tales by the O’Hara Family, 

3 vols. 

Croekford’s ; or, Lite in the West, 2 vote. 

Almack’s Revisited, 3 vote. 

Tales of an Antiquary, (Stories of London la the Olden Time,) 
2 vols. 

The Naval Sketch Book, 2 vols. 

T he Military Sketch Book, 2 vols. 

The Picture of Scotland, by R. Chambers, 2 volt. 

Yes and No, by Lord Normanby, 2 vote. 

Coming Out, by Mias Porter, 3 vols. 

The Shepherd’s Calendar, by James Hogg, 2 vote. 

Yesterday in Ireland, 3 vote. 

A Reply to Sir Walter SooU’s Napoleon, by Loute Bonaparte. 
ANNUALS FOR W». 

The Keepsake.— The Anniversary.— The Literary Souvenir.— 
The Forget Me Not.— PriendsMp’s Offering;— Winter’s Wreath. 
—The Amulet— The Gem.— The Btyou.— The Juvenile Forget 
Me Not— The Juvenile Keepsake. — The Juvenile Souvenir.— 
The Christmas Box.— The whole of which eootein the most beau- 
tiful Engravings. 

PERIODICALS. 

The Quarterly Review,— -The Edinburgh Review.— The West- 
minster Review. — Blackwood’s Maguine, 4 copies.— New Month- 
ly Magaaine.— London Magazine.— United Service JouroaL— 
London Weekly Review.— Edinburgh Literary JouraaL— The 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

PRESENT PRICES OP READING. 

_ . NEW BOOKS. 

To be ntitkd to all the New PubtfauttoM, Magatfnca, and Re. 


views, and to have Four Volumes at a time,— Year, <2; 10a. Hal U ' 
year, £1, 8s. Quarter, 15s. Month, 6s. payable at commencing . I 
For Two Volumes of New Books, Magaxines, or Re ne w 
Year. £2. 2s. Half-year, £l, 2s. Quarter, 12s. 3d. Meath, 5a. 
payable a t commencing. . 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Books are sent to the country on the following terms :— Pared* 
are made up containing from eight to ten volumes of New or Old 
Books, for which the demand has subsided, and will be shangsd 
once every week, at the rate of 7a. 6d. a Month, or a Oaten a 
Quarter, exclusive of the usual charges for hocking and portaw. 
When the very newest Books are wanted, the charge win be Two 
Guineas a Quarter, or 15s. a Month, payable at commencing. 

OLD BOOKS. 

For Three Volume* at a time of Books, none of which ahal • 
have been published within twe’vs months,— Quarter, l(k 
Mouth, 4s. payable at commencing. i 

READING BY THE NIGHT. 

New Books, 2d. 3d. 4d. or 6d. per night, according to their value. 

Oldest Books, only Id. a night. I 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. i 

Vol* XXK1X. 

THE HISTORY of SCULPTURE, PAINT- 1 

x 1NG, and ARCHITECTURE, 

By J. S. MEMES, LL. D. 

Has bean delayed from being published in due couae, la con- 
sequence of the severe Indisposition of the Author j lmt the Pah- 1 
Ushers are happy to state that it is now so nearly completed flat : 
they can promise its appearance in a very few dm. 

Edinburgh : Constasli & Co. *, and Hurst, Chance, k Co, . 
London. 


Published this day, price Cs. i 

THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGI- 

x CAL JOURNAL. No. XCIX. 

Also, price 7s. 6d. 

The EDINBURGH SEW PHILOSOPHICAL 

JOURNAL. No. XII. Conducted by Pmlhteor JAM E90N. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Lonoman A Co. London. 

Published this day, 

SELECT VIEWS IN GREECE. 

No. XII. 

BY H. W. WILLIAMS, Eaq. 

Price, In Imperial 8vo, 12s. Proofs on India Paper, royal 4ta, i 
£1, is. A few impressions taken off on India Paper before the 
Descriptive Writing, £1, 11s. 6d. 1 

•••No. XU. concludes the Work. | 

Longman A Co. London ; and Adam Black, Edinburgh* | 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, ; 

No. XX., 

Is dally expected from London. 

Contexts. I 

Sir Walter Scotfs Tales of a Grandfkther— ' Hamiltonian Sys- 
tem of Education— Memoirs of the Court of Napoleon Tn 
Anglo-Irish— Banking— Jeremy Bentham and Edinburgh Review 
—Public Records -Dry Rot— Misfortunes of Etohin — DteahBktes ! 
of the Jews— Law of Literary Property and Patents PaBlinsl j 
Police of Franoe — Poor Humphry— Voyages of Discovery tn the r 
North Pole— Newspapers — Forty Shilling Freeholders, Ae. f 

William Tait, 78, Prince’s Street, agent for Scotland: by 
whom the Trade will be supplied on the same terms as the Bfia- 
i burgh and Quarterly Reviews are supplied by their raspt tii ra 
agents. Sold also by Robs rtson A Atkinson, Glasgow i Snow* 

A Co. Aberdeen; Donaldson, Dundee; Dswar. Perth; Fob- 
man, Stirling ; Sinclair, Dumfries; Grant, Elgin; and ail 
booksellers. 

NEW EDITION OF SPALDING’S HISTORY. 


ThU dmy I. puMUhed, price It. boeh, 

THE HISTORY of the TROUBLES rad 

MEMORABLE TRANSACTIONS in SOOTLili^ foam 
the Year 1624 to 1645 ; containing an tatonsCteg NM d flil Of 
the Proceedings of the great Families in Scodnad during that 
Period— Rising of the Hqgitand Clans in Anna— Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Covenantcrs/thair Battles, Steam* Ac. ; and many 
other remarkable paritthtem connected with feeas gaforf Cm 
and Ecclesiastical Commotion. 

By JOHN SPALDING. Commissary Ctok. Aberdeen. 
Printed for Gsorob Kino, Aberdeen ; and Send by fittum 
and Kknxey, Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietor*, every S at ur d ay Mom- 
tag, by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robxrtsox A Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Cmr, 
jun. A Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Ohanck, A Co-Ltodofei ; sate by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, sad Clerks of UttKbted.lfUnaljh. 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d. or Stamped, and rent free by pad, lOst. 

Printed by Ballaxttxx & Co., Paul’s Work, Ctorag nte. 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the firtt of June wiU be published, 

INSCEIBKD BY PBRMISSIOM 

Co the ZtiRS’i Jdoet ftreriou* idefeetj, 
VOLUME FIRST 

orAmriimoiov 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO II CONTINUED IV MONTHLY VOLUMES, UV1UU AJTB 
CORRECTED, 

WITH A GENERAL PREFACE, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO XACH NOVEL, 

AND NOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE) ET 
THE AUTHOR. 

EnfoaHUhed with Froutispieoas and Vignette Tttlas, from Derigns 
Executed aprariT for the present Edition, by the 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

AUTHOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- 
ley. for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
series of Novels which pass under that name ; in order that, if 


lie favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 
first appearance. For a loos period, however, it seemed likely 
that the improved and illustrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author’s name, having, in 
a great measure, restored to him a sort of parental eontrol over , 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the ureas in 
a corrected, and, he hopes, an improved form, while ufe and 
permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such | 
bdng his purpose, it is ne cessar y to say a fow words on the plan i 
of the proposed Edition. 

In stating it to be revised and corrected. It is not to be Inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no < 
doubt ample room for emendation in all these points,— but where 
the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever Just, by altering a work *' " VM * 


first appearance. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that tne improved and illustrated edition which he meditated 


ring a work 




reader still desires some air of vraitemUanet, and does not relish 
that the Incidents of a tale familiar to him should be altered to 
cult Ike taste of critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
process of feeling is fo natural* that it may be observed even tn 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to than differently from the manner In which it was first 

But without altering, in the slightest degree, either the story, 
or the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportunity 
to cor r eet e r rors of the press and slips of the pen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Publishers found it their Interest to hurry through the press 
a suemasion of the early aditionsof the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is 
hoped that the pre s e n t edition will be found free from errors of 
that accidental kind. 

The Author has also v e nt u red to make some emendations of 
a different diameter, which, without being such apparent devia- 
tions frem the original stories as to disturb the leaderk old asso- 
ciations, will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or description These consist in occasional 
pruning where the language Is redundant, comp re ssion where the 


IV. The Work will be completed in Forty Volumes, com- 
mencing with Wavurley, and dosing with Woodstock.- The 
Authors additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

•t* The Edition is so fer advanced at press, that regulutty of 
publication may be depended oh ; and, to such suhsw|fimpaamay 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Putflishmjiave to 
state, that the whole of Waverlby may he had on the first of 
June, In t vols. for 10s. 

Printed for CADKLL fc Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh ; and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. * ‘ 

Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Liffu- 
don of Uttful Knowledge. 

THE rUBUCAYIOM OP THE 

TIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW- 

LEDGE commenced on the 51st March, 

On which day appeared the first Half-Volume of the Series, 
which will be continued by the publics Uon of a similar Half- Vo- 
lume an the last day of every Month ; so that a regular delivery 
throughout the country may take dace at the same tisae with the 
Magazines. Each Hair- Volume will consist of about two hundred 
pages, of a siae a d apte d both to the Library and the Pocket ; and 
in subjects where illustrations are properly required, will be em- 
bellished with a gre at number of Wood Engravings. The price 
of each Half- Volume or Monthly Part, wUlbe Two Shillings: 

For the convenience of those who prefer a weekly purchase df 
fids Series, each Half- Volume will be subdivided into four Num- 
bers, ooe of which will be issued every Saturday (after the publi- 
cation of the Half- Volume,) price Sixpence. 

The Series oornmcnoca with the following Work 

THE MENAGERIES; 

OR, QUADRUPEDS DESCRIBED AND DRAWN FROM 
LIVING SPECIMENS. 

London t—CMARLM Xnioet, PiU-MaH East; Oliver k 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 

SELLING BY AUCTION, THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE DR CHARLES STUART OF DUN BARN. 

JOHN CARFRAE & SON respectfully inti- 

• u mate, that they are now selling by Auction, in their Rooms 
5, Drummond Street, the extensive and valuable Library of the 

■ — — - ~ containing many of the best 

uncommon 





and the Dissenters. 

Sale commences at ooe o’clock each day, and to continue for 
sixteen following lawful days. 

Catalogues to be bad at the Rooms, where the Books of each 
daj^s Sale are ou view, pom eleven o’clock to commencement of 

5. Drummond Street, 

Edinburgh, Utk April 1829. 

* cbNCEltl*' ■ L 

MR MURRAY respectfully announces, that 
his CONCERT writ takemtme In the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street, on the evening of Tuesday, April 14, 18m 


heighten and finish rite picture, though aa inexperienced eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 

The General Prefece to the new Edition, end the I n troduc t ory 
Notices to each separate work, will contain aa account of such 
circumstances attending the first pubttcatkm of the Novels and 
Tales, as may appear interesting ta themselves, or proper to he 
cominuakated to the public. The Author also proposes ta pub- 
lish, oo this occasion, the various legends, fesnily traditions, or 
obscure historical fasts, which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some aceount of the pbees where the 
scenes are laid, when these are altogether, or In pert, reel; as 
well as a st a te m e n t of particular inddents founded on feet ; to- 
gather with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient customs, and popular sup ee s tit io ns, referred to in the 

Upon the whole. It ia hoped that the Waverley Novels, in their 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions in consequence of receiving illustrations by the Author, and 
undergoipg his careful revision. 

Abbotbtobd, January 1829. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

L The aim to be royal IStno, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about 400 pages, price 
5s. done up in cloth. 

II. The publication to comwnnaa on 1st June next i and to be 
continued regularly, on the first day of each mootb, till the whole 
is completed. 

III. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects illustrative of the Novel to which 


Vocalists. 

MiHE. Paton. Mr Thome. 

Miss L Paton. Mr GleadhUL 

Miss Invemrtty. Mr Ehswocth. 

(Pupil of Mr Murray, km Mr Wilson, 

first appearance-) 

Solo Performers. 

Ms MOller. Mr D. Murray. Mr Murray. 

Leader, Mr F. Dun.— Plano- Forte, Mr MQUcz. 

Conosrt to eommenoe at efebt o’dorit merieeiv. 

Tickets (5s. each) and plans may be had of Mr Murray, 81, 
Frederick Street; at the Musk Shops ; et SUIliFs Library, 140, 
High Straet ; at Mr Miller, booksallar, 92, Prince's Street; andat 
Mr Burnett, and Messrs Watt, booksellers, Leith. 

BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an Efifervetdng 
COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 
THESE Powders are now very generally known 

(and as generally approved,) for producing an extrfemeiy re- 
freshing and pieasaut pforv s s s ing Drink, aodat the same time a 
softu arild, and roofing Aperient, peculiarly adapted to relieve 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Aridity in 
the Stomach. If frequently taken, it will generally obviate the 
necessity of having recourse to Calomel. Epsom Salts, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which often debilitate the system 
without producing the desired effects ; and when taken after too 
free an indalgance in the luxuries of the Table, particularly iftar 
too much wine, the usual disagreeable eflbcts win be prevented. 

*** There being numerous inferior imitations of these Pow* 
dm vended, it is necessary to observe, that the Preparer's name 
and address, “ Butter, 78, Prince's Street, Edinburgh,” are print- 
ed in the Label and Bill bccompanying each Box of the genuine 
Powders. Sold in Boxes only, at 2s. 9d,, or In neat cases for the 
Country, or Exportation, 10s. 8d. each. The caqss for Exporta- 
tion art lined with Tin, and mrefolty soldered tip, and thutf the 
P owders may be pr eeerved for any length of time, in any climate. 

Sold by the Pr sparer se above mentioned \ alto by mrrLxn a 
Co. 4, Cneapaide, Corner of St Paulk, London \ and the principal 
Druggists, and others, in every Town of the Unified Kkgdem. 
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42 THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 

1 


THE EDINBURGH LITERACY JOURNAL. 

Entirely devoted to Literature and the Fima Aria. , 

“ I yoniTEL Ihe Book will no*rn M — CRMITO- i 
PHER mTAnfibdiNoff Magnetise. \ 

THE Mnuthly Pkrt for March k bow mdy kr | 

• delivery; also a New Edition of the Part fire November, 

which enables the Publishers to Rnphr omnpteec mle to new sub- 
scribers. The Ptonrieton are determined to epit jowndin e 
expense to rendertheir JdUiMJ dtenriflg Za qgntfaiwuac aftes , 
amtocat sneaess khashkhcrtosgcpcriiaccdj Mnfmfcnneif of tec i 
has already been done, Uyybegte add fha lUfewtag rtfenet ferns , 
a reeant Number of the Journals — 

“ Though the present be only our Eighteenth lfasdn^ me 
Litbrary Journal can already boast of eantriBnfltag hm 
Prof mmr Wilson, J. G. l^cKiiar, the Ettrick Wnraa 
William Tbnnant, Proftesnr Gillmfib, Allah Cincwan 
hah. Jam si Sxxridan Enowlii, Drjeancso. Dr Bim 

RoBBAT CNAMBBM, JOHM MALOOlfe, WtSiLUM JLjHMUEHY, me 
Author of «• Talas of a Pilgrim,* JutDrPATTRRaov, Tkui 
Atkinson, Tmomab Ainn, Fiuoct* Grant of Klgndw, I h 
ainrlik. Author fif 'Ottferia lodk*," AtRkANnan.Btl asyi, 
>uty OM.tAi.tUi" «mi | <Uuiicdn(saitailliCalMt . 
Parish Regiater^JoafirPARKEa Lawson, AuEor B3S&X 
and Times of Archbishop Laud,” the Author of "TWOnpk 
of the •• Sbtth Seal," Ma Grant of Laggnqj aadfhe MBkfi 
of the •* Odd Volumes” "Tales T® Bi» 

might be added several highly xaepeetableAiembeH 9 finCbmk 
the Bar, and of the Medical Pmftwion, but whom ififeHfe mjgfe 
prefer to write anonymously, H is unnccrtmir to mentis Bbm | 
are the persons who have supported, and who do sttflmVm 
Edinbuboh Litbrary Joubnal."— No- 18, Mr’lttfi End, , 
1889. 

The Work is published every Saturday, etamdOy,gtBtlgd hi 
double columns, on royal octavo. To give aadnawee of the as- ] 
curacy and beauty ot its typographical defeat R la MAfet n 
mention that it lames from the BALumNffiam 

Price ot each Number 6d.; and HkL when fadfl fat weft 
free by poet ; but arrangements have been tnapnr. ey vma nn> 
stamped copies are delivered on the day of pubaenm tofetah 
bets in Glaimow, Aberdeen, and other places. It is sold Ilkesrim 

In Monthly Peru (price 2s.) neatly covered; and wiD be made up 
into Volumes every half yasr unc great object being to mnbe Hi 1 
contents of standard interest and value. 

Edinbmgh : Pubkabad to the Proprietoas by CovarARLKand 
Ca, 19, Waterloo PUce; RoRBRTaon and Atkinson, CTlasge ■ | 
W. Curry, J un. and C&, Dublin; and Hurst, Chancr, and 
Co., London. 

Sold also by all Newsmen. Poatmaaten, and Cbfls of the 
Roads, throu^iout the United Kingdom. 1 

HOUSE PAINTING. 

Thfefey to published. 

In eoa votaoMpo^8Yo^price k fid. boards, 

THE LAWS of HAEMONfoUS COLOUK- 

x lN6,|tefefi bo HOUSE PAINTING andotbar IKTER1- 
oftNCMUiion 

BrP> a. HAY, nil! Piiitw, JMMmwfe. 

«Tfc* Mmssthte ptvsni fimammoblagaof dififacnt colours 
i^ toktaaMy known to those who ue employed to deco- 

imImm wblMw^.' li» HiM 1 the author discusses 

the sUbtat wife equal CSnaS^MimUtf. We anticipate the 
■mteftMUfioo this ssndble and Judicious performance.*— 
Caledonian Mercury* 

“ There U no houeehMd art, however bumble, but might bo 
improved by a man of genius and taata, exerting himself to tub* , 
stltute new for old modaa of practice i and of all arts, boose-paint- 
|ng assuredly stands ip nerd of such purifieMfoo. From soeh a 
wn as Mr Hay's, ills difficult to make afliir extract. Wemuat 
eonfent ourselves with recommending it to all gentlemen about 
to (Rotate the decorations of their hooees.*— Oftsmvr. 

“ This is a good praettaal treatise, and contains general instruc- 
tions by which private individuals may benefit in the decoration 
of their apartments. 1 *— £dhs6atrgA Courant. 

«* There is much room for the harmonious arrangement of Co* 
lours in adorning our apartments, and we think many useful hints 
are given in this vokimm*— Saturday Post* 

D. Liza as, 5, St David Street, Edinburgh t Whittaker Ac 
C o. London t and W. Cunav, Jon. dr Co. Dublin. 

NEW TOWN READING ROOM, 

Now 87, George Street. 

JOHN BOYD begs respectfully to return hie 

u bait thaRka to the Subscribers to Ms Rbadiwo Room, f$ r 
the countenance and support he has experienced it and requests 
leave to intimate to the Gentlemen of die New Town, that his 
ROOM irregularly fum ' with tire t (lowing NEWSPAPERS, 
RKVIRWfi, MAGAZINES. Ac. 

4 LONDON PAPERS. 

iMtothsCwriar. two conies; The Son, two copies; The 
OkniiThe Times; Morning Herald. 

TTrrWn Thn Literary Gasette t Loodon Weekly Review; John 
Bull ; Qnerver ; Atheossum : BelPs Life in London i Examiner ; 
Adas; Spbynx; World; Cobbett's Weakly Pofitieal Register. 
Dublin— W eekly Jtanman'i Journal. 

Belfast News Letter. 

EDINBURGH PAPERS. 

^HJeve limes e wee* TheCdtomti The Mercury; two copies 
TlMfco-ttmfi-'nwScofeo^; Observer; Advertiser, two co. 

^ p«t, 

Edtabuigh Literary Journal j Edinburgh, Leith, and Glasgow 
Advertiser, two copies or etch. 

PROVINCIAL PAPERS. 

The Glasgow Herald, twice a- week; Greenock Advnrtker; 
Dumfries and Galloway Courier; Dumfries Journal : Gore's Lb 
vsrpool Advertiser; Manchester Courier, katobt 
PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Quarterly The Edinburgh Review, two copies; Quarterly 
Review; London Review ; Westmtaeter Review; Foreign Re. 
view; Bdtobiugh Medical Journal; Edtetmigh Philosophical 
JouraaL 

lfe»fl%— Blaskmmdt Mamina, two copias; New Moothly 
M^asiae; London Marine; Sporting Mapstee; Asiatic Jour- 

Army and Navy Usta; Court QMendar; East India Register, 
as puhnahed; and Bantu MoatbtVXittnry Advertiaar, 

•••Thn READING ROOM a open from eight o'clock in the 
mondng till ten o'clock at night. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 

Half-yearly Do., .... Twelve Shillings. 

Quarterly JDo., . Seven Shillings. 

Payable in advance* 

J. B. bags also to state, that whonapy important Raittament- 
ary lnfiemaltna la expected, an adfimcPai supply of Newspapers 
wffl atwayatefoun^ln Me Room, to prevent any Subscriber being 
either demined or ntseppoinfedi 

87, GeorgtStmetTiakApclh 

LITtRATUKE, THE FINE ARTS, &c 

ME FORD, of Mnn Chester, bepra'lenso to in- I 

A A form the PubUc, that he is arrived in Edlnbnrfe^ «IBi a j 
small CgHeaiion, for Private View mad Sale, ' oonaMUBH of CN 
BOOKS. PRINTS, and PAINTINGS, (Portraits of «■*** 1 
Scorn as CnanAcmua,) which contains many artWas of fig* 1 
dcrabla rarity and ouriodty, and partfoalariy worthy of riaaCbl- 
kotoPk nofeas. Anxmg thn latter, are some namss of eowidMw j 
able interact In 8cotian9, ae William Alexander, the first tel «T 1 
8tkdng, bfdfyteni the Conntaas of Nofffegdeai. " Tfebln if > 
the bonny ismlaf Murray, (as hewns dafijamrif khmn>vM ■ j 
who, going to the English Court, on the aacenton of Jnmm VL. i 
became the second wife of the aelebmed Lord Big * dfedd 
This is a most carious Piotura on aeoonnt of the flkdHtyg 
> itseoefncM, wkieh rsfNOasnts her In bar wfeew'i muk ml b 
most alsborstety executed by Mara GrmnL TkwafedlMftd ‘i 
General Monet, (efrerwanls Duke^of AUamaric.) It JNMMheZa > 
pupil of Waiter, {CromwetTe pfenfert) the naMwnam Dried : 
Monmouth, in armour ; a camlri pfetdra, by Pitnan. fthn te j 
Hsh Vandyek, as he was celled ;) JamlltbCTwd, («2ad {krflb : 
Prntapder.) a rlcMy coloured portmt, jbf Mb, a nonefeMfe, 1 
and which has been finely engraved by Chrremr Sir ltemr | 
gyves, an eminent Lawyer, Statesman, and OawamL nofiar 
CRuies the First, a fine portrait, by Sir Peter Lehr, almhatofdfe 
to r#Mfeeft*, and the only one there te of him. TMegsefemiiih ‘ 
also known to the learned world, by several works, hm ffite- i 
laxly by one, which is composed with grant lodgment mite 1 
nuhy, ealied “ the Poor vloert Plssf (for Tythes) ; sridt auenl \ 
others, which, though good portraits. are omftiid tobee— tete ■ 
ted here as being of lees interest in this part of the Ungten. 

Mr Food's eolleetion of Prints, by the Old Mmfi, (ng» 1 
lady of the Italian Sdsool.) M ebaierfd nranmnis, ewdteymu 
writ deseiving nf the collector^ notice: as well ae of some fife l 
Modern Drawings by Wattle, Cost, Owen, withoponT M Jbten , 
Reynolds' Skettti Books, and aomc miopAafeeMuhaaiM ; 

Of Me Books— they are too numerous to enter iMmaylsbfli 

himself with speaking m them generally, at comprising bfipfel in 
Ml languages and upeaall aufeeets, to which UmaiiSmSi^ 
gubtrand curious may he justly appttod, with wvsril SC 

Printed by Ballaxttxe k Co., M'lWarMhumpiR 
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ADVERTISEMENTS) IV. The Work Win be completed la Forty Volume*, com- 

Connect* vntk Science, Literature, and the Arte. 2® 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the first of June will be publisher "j* *2 &**•, »° me pr the Novels complete on the appearance 

inscribed by PERMISSION J** J® 0 *®®* 0 * 5^ wpeeUvely, the Publishers have to 

e° tfie Kina'. ^crtCtadou. *«!«*, -r «. hi o« *. am or 

VOLUME FIRST Printed for CADELL * Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 

°/A “ d to *» *•* <* « v «7 Bookseller throughout the 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS • Kingdom. y 

VO It COKTtNUXD XH MONTHLY VOLUME*, REVISED A** SCOTT I$F AC ADEMY " 

corrected, OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 

WITH A GENERAL PREFACE, ARCHITECTURE, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH HOTEL, ■■ 

and notes, historical and illustrate, bt 'PHE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 

Bmhefljabort with Frontispieres and Vignette Titles, from Designs PLACiu^y^Jderr ofthe cSundL ** l8 * r Ra °* g * **' Wat * rlo ° 
Executed expressly for the present Edition, by the Wm. NICHOLSOM Lmi,. 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. Open from nine till dusk. A^O^Om S^hh^Ts^oti 

AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. Tickets. Five Shillings. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- The FIRST REPORT of the ACADEMY to be had at the 


AND NOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE* BT 

THE AUTHOR. 


MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- I 


ley, for several years jmsI, to revise and correct the voluminous Rooms, and of Danirl Lisars, 5, St David Street. 

ABERDEEN OBSERVER. 

gff^MKr^r^ A PROSPECTUS of the ABERDEEN OB- 

first appearance. For a long period, however, it seemed likely . ™ printed wid circulated in this City 

that the improved and illustrated edition which he meditated end neighbourhood, but as many of those who are to be readers 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, **** newspaper have not seen this Prospectus, the Proprietors 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author’s name, having, in J®®® tt necessary here to repeat the substance of its contents, 
a great measure, restored to him a sort of parental control over J h ®T have to ack nowledge the liberal maimer in which the public 
these Works, he Is naturally induced to give them to the press in htv ® enj" 0 forward in support of their undertaking, and they will 
a corrected, and, he hopes, an improved form, while life and anxiously endeavour to adopt such improvements or alterations as 
health permit the trek of revisit* and illustrating them. Such ukel T to "“der the paper of increased value to its Readers. 


health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such 
being his purpose, it is necessary to say a few words on the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 


Local Affairs— No exertion shall be spared to render the I 
“ Obsbrvbr" complete in this department To all pasting events I 


In stating it to be revised and corrected, It is not to be inferred 2 nd P uW j c measure* in which the community are interested, that 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, thecha- degree of attention shall be given which their importance may 
ractcr of the acton, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no J^mand ; and to tha free and temperate discussion of such met- 


is generally unsuccessful. In the most improbable fiction, the •**\ d generally, so as to render the •• Otaerver," as much as pos- 
reader still desires some air of vraUemblanct, and does not relish a (“thful record of Scottish Aftkhrs. 

that the incidents of a tale familiar to him should be altered to Thb Political Department will be conducted without re- 

suit the taste of critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 8*”* ***7 whatever, a Summary of the Week’s News 

process of feeling Is so natural, that It may be observed even In will always be given, in which impartiality will bo particularly 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- studied j and a portion of the Paper wiH generally be occupied 
pealed to them differently from the manner In which it was first w, . th Extracts from those Newspapers which take the most pro- 
tokL minent part in advocating the various views which are usually 

But without altering, in the slightest degree, either the story, t*ken on Political Questions. 
art the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportunity aic u L and Commbbcial Intelligence.— ' The in- 

to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That su<m formation in these important Departments will be ample. Ar- 
thould exist cannot he wondered at, when it is considered that reugemcnla have been made to furnish the most recent Intelli- 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through the press puce from the principal Markets in the different pert* of the 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novels,. and that Kingdom ; ^comprehending the Reports of the Mark-lane and 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is .. Markets of the Mon dayim mediately preceding the day 1 

hoped that the present edition will dc found free from errors of ^blicabon ; and of the Grain or Cattle Maxhe:s held weekly in 
that accidental Lind. • Haddington, Edinburgh, Dalkeith, Dumfries, Glasgow, fee. To 

The Author has also ventured to make some emendations of ShippiM News particular attention win be paid: and, upon the 
a different character, which, without being such apparent devia- whole, it is hoped, that the ** Obsbrvsb" will be found useful 
tions from the original stories as to disturb the reader’s old ano- 80(1 interesting to the Agriculturist, the Merchant, and the Ship- 

sL. X-I*. aL* Ji. nWYlAT. 


hlnki, add something to the spirit of the die- ow Jl Cf4 


logue, narrative, or description. These oonsis't in occasional Miscellaneous Information — Daring the war, and for sa- 1 
pruning where the language is redundant, compression where the reral years after its termination. Newspapers were expected to 
style is rose, inftukm of vigour where it is languid, the exchange ®ontAin li ttle else than Public News and Political Intelligence s 
or less forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight alterations, * >ul latterly a considerable alteration has taken place. A much 
In short, like the last touches of an artist, whiefi contribute to (T®* 1 ® 1, v » rt ®ty of matter is now looked for by she Readers of 
heighten and finish the picture, though an inexperienced eye can Newspapers ; and, in order to suit the prevailing taste, the “ On- 
hardly detect in what they consist. server will contain Notices of New Publications, Extract* 

The General Preface to the new Edition, and the Introductory V 000 °{ Voyages and Travels, and from the roost ably-ooh- 

Nocices to each separate work, will contain an account of such ducted Periodicals t together with amusing and instructive 8e- 
circumstanoes attending the first publication of the Novels and l«c{tons from the Metropolitan and Provincial Newspapers. 

Tales, as may appear interesting in themselves, or proper to be Advertising.— S ince the notice appeared of the intended Pub- 

communicated to the public. The Author also proposes to pub- Uc*tion of the “ Obsbrvbr," so many respectable Subscribers 


veral years after its termination, Newspapers were expected to 
Contain little else than Public News and Political Intelligence ; 
but latterly a considerable alteration has taken place. A much 

S cater variety of matter is now looked for by the Readers of 
ewspapers ; and, in order to suit the prevailing taste, the “ Ob- 
skrvrr n will contain Notices of New Publications, Extract* 
froni Books of Voyages and Travels, and from the most ably-ooh- 


Tales, as may appear interesting in themselves, or proper to be Advkrti&i wo.— Since the notice appeared of the intended Pub- 

communicated to the public. Tne Author also proposes to pub- hc*tion of the “ Orsbrvbr," %o many respectable Subscribers 
lish, on this occasion, the various legends, family traditions, or £*** come forward in support of it, that the Proprietors are ona- 


obeeure historical facts, which have formed the ground-work of Jled to state that, immediately on its appearance, it win be wide- 1 
these Novels, and to give some account of the puces where the *7 circulated In this City ; and as arrangements are making to I 
scenes are laid, when these are altogether, or in part, resit as pro®ure for it an extensive Circulation Vn the Country, they con- \ 
well as a statement of particular incidents founded on fact ; to- oaive that they may confidently recommend it as an excellent me- 1 
gether with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of dium for giving publicity to Advertisements. 1 

the ancient customs, and popular superstitions, referred to in the — — . . \ 

Romances. The '* Orrrrv**** will lae Yuhltotaefr. every YAday morning, In \ 

Upon the whole. It is hoped that the Waverley Novels, In their Sufficient ttmo to he forward^ Vj the Mails tor thc^North. H \ 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrao- will be nrintml nr«u sls*tt of nne paper ; } 


Upon the whole. It Is hoped that the Waverley Novels, In their Sufficient ttmn tohefhrwsxdLeo. Vj the Malls tot me it I 

new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrao- will be printed with Uw \ 

tions In consequence of receiving illustrations by the Author, and and very few of t£crot* ki k contain so grest a ) 

I. The alas to be royal 18mo, printed in the very beat manner. \ %j2le \ 

and hot-preasedt eaoh vohuna to contain about 100 pages, prici \ * its Wsleti et thc\ 

5s. done up in doth. ^ l A ot Xoux l 


undergoing his careful revision. I 

Abbotsford, January 1829. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. I 

I. The alaa to be royal 18mo, printed in the very beat msnnm \ 
and hot-presse d ; each vohuna to contain about 400 pages, ptieL \ 
5s. done up in doth. ^ \ 

1L The publication to commence on 1st June next; and to V ' 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, fill 

II L Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette « u v 
page, both oonioining sub|ectB Illustrative ofthe Novel to 
they are attached. 
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THIS EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY* 

Yf^XXXIX. 

This day is pubtishediptce 3s. 6d. extx* boards' bt(p 0 

TUX 

HISTORY 

sculpture,* painting, 

AND 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By J. S. MEMES, LL.D. 

This volume ha* been considerably delayed from (be recent 
severe Illness of the Author. ■* 

Edinburgh : Constablb dr Co. } and Hurst, Chancb, b.Ca, 
London. 


This day is published, in 3 volt, post 8vo, price 24*. 

REAY MORDEN ; A Novel. 

<« Dio mlhi quid meHns dasirilosns agam ?** 

Martial. 

Published by O. A. Douglas, 19, Castle Street; Simpkin and 
Has shall* London; and John Cunning, Dublin. 


NR SURD’S COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
PRINTS, PICTURE*, ftc. 

TN Mr Ford’. Adrertuement, in Ust week'. 

Literary Journal, there occ u rred two important Tyaatis- 
pbleai errors, in the name* of two of the fl iflif. Bfllrh m maj 
rendered them unintelligible, we now corre ct . 


And we are re 
former Advert 


For Myters , read Mytens* * 
Dobra*, — Domoh. 
sted also to make the foUowh^ j 
nent The other Portraits not 


fine Portrait of Dobson, painted by Himself; Osm Elizabeth, 
when young, by Succarot Ben Jonson, by Jansens and Mr 
Isaac Newton, by Mrs Beale 


Among the Books are some curious and early copies of the Ba- 
blh, both MS. and printed; of the former, one is writteu in 1367, 
and the other, (a kind of Scholastic Hist of the Bible,) b by Peter 
Comes for, wbo died hi 1198.— v. N. Diet. Histortquc. Of the lat- 
ter, there it an early Lot. version, (St Jerom's,) printed in ISIS, 
which has belonged to the Abbey of Mdross— ** Metrossensb Li- 
ber, 1513," and appears to have been the property of a i»««» of E 
the name of ** Arch. 8tewart. n 1 

Of Mr Ford's collection of Prints, which forms the most at. 
rious and most extensive part of his Collection, (bore.) he nwy 
add, that it is rich in the early Masters of the various Schools of 
Art, and comprises, in the Italian School, fine examples of the 
works of Mantegna, Franda, Beceafund, Daven, ParmvHam, 
Jtc.; is particularly rich in the works of Marc Antonio and his 
Scholars, v. M. da Ravenna, Ag. Venedano , Julio Bonasone, En. 
Fico, the Ohisi, 4c. ; also the Caracci, Lanfiwneo, 

Guido and Scholars. The German School con^Sntommu^ , 


In ooe duck voL price 7s. fid. 

THE PRACTICE OF COOKERY. 

A By Mrs DALGAIRNS. 

V This volume contains a complete System of Practical 
Cookery, expressly adapted to. the business of every-day lift. The 
arrangements, and the composition throughout, are such as to 
make references easy-and the directions perfectly inteUigUde to 
alL 

Printed fbr Cadill and Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin. 


By whom were lately pWM H, 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Second Series. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 5 vote 18mo, 10s. fid. 
TALES of a GRANDFATHER. First Series. 

A New Edition. 3 vols. 10s. fid. 

And who willpubHsh vary shortly, 

ANNE of GEIBRSTEIN. By the AUTHOR of 

WAVERLEY. 3 vote 

TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. By Captain 

BASIL HALL, R.N. 3 vote 


HENRY’S BIBLE, COMPLETE. 

This day Is published, 

inthree handsome volumes. Imperial Svo, price £3, 15a, 
in cl oST 

AN EXPOSITION of the OLD and NEW 

" TESTAlMIt. 

MATTHEW HENRY, V. D. M. 

, , To which is prefixed. 

The MBMO&S 6f t*»AlFB, CHARACTER, 
and WRITINGS of the AUTHOR. By J. B. Williams, Esq. < 
F.8. A. 

In presenting this effition of the celebrated and invaluable Com- 
mentary of Matthew Henry to the Public, the Publisher has the 
satisfaction to state, that it wfll be found to be not only the most 
correct edition everpuDHshed, but also the most beautiful rad- 
men of Stereotype Printing | the whale being executed by Messrs 
CbUds.of Bungay. It is abo proper to remark, that this U the 
only edition which contains the copious and valuable Life of the 
Author by Mr Williams, and that it is published at little more than 
half thejprice of any other. 

This Edition is also published in Parts, at 3s. each, and maybe 
taken periodically, at the convenience of Purchasers i and for the 
further accommodation of the Public, this Work may be had in 
weekly Numbers, at Is. each. 

Published by Joaata Oglb Robinson, 42, Poultry, London; 
and sold by John Boyd, 87, George Street, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, exclusively rels- 

ting to the CHURCH of ROME; her Doctrines. Worship, 
Discipline, and Annals. Including the Histories of her various 
Refigtous Orders ; their peculiar Missals, Breviaries, fro. i the 


uompel, tfte Master of the Gothic S. of 1470, Albert Durer. the I 
Little Masters, (as they aie usually called,) the Wierires, and par. 
ticularly, a fine and complete set of the extraordinary Eumvings 
by Count Goudt, Hollar, Ac. The Dutch and FleumSchoSs 
will be found to be equally choice, and to contain msasyoi tea 
works ot Lucas van Leyden, Breughel, Bos, Floris, Gatttew, 
Rxbcns, Vandyck, Rembrandt, the Fischers, Teniers, OiteSZ 

ndjcspend 


Rubens, Vandyck, Rembrandt, the Fischers, Teniers/OsSSL I 
Dusart, Bega, 6cc . ; and in the department of 
Cattle are many of the rechezchd and estimable productions of a 
long list of great names in Art, as— Potter, Ber&em, P. deLaer. 
Du Jardin, Jean van Acken, Ruysdad, Waterloo, NaMmdr, read 
many others, too numerous to mention ; but he must not omit 
the celebrated names of Claude and Poussin, in Landscape. and 
Perclltfs fine work, the Life of Christ, in 60 EtetdagsTwltt ca- 
rious variations, from the collection of Sir Jos. Reynolds. 

His collection of English Portraits, though me n tione d last, 
is not the least Important, and worthy of attention by the Col- 
lector; containing some singularly fine and rare «n* ri w « » * bv 
Payne, the Passes, Marshall, Ddaram, White, Fatihsrne, Bhl- 
lar. Ferine, Ac.; and his works of Modem Art, though very 


late Duchess of Devonshire, ladies Dashwood, GreviSe, Crewe. 
Bates, White, Foster, dec. 

•** The Collection will remain upon View and Sale only du- 
ring the present month, at Mrs Scott’s Lodgings, Nal^Oane 
Street, and may be seen any time during the day front 10 tJH L 


BUTLER’S POWDERS, 

For producing an Effervescing 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 
'THESE Powders are now very generally known 

- “ generally approved,) for producing «n extmndy re- 
freshing and pleasant effervescing Drink, and at the sasoe a* 

Mfe, mild, and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly to 

Indigestion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Aridity IB 


Tracts published during the reign of James IL; and a set of Ca- 
nonizations, from 1800 to the present time. 

On Sale by Howbll 4 Co., successors to Oglb, Duncan, 4 
Co.. 293, Holbom, London. 

Catalogues, prioe 3s., to be had of John Boyd. Bookseller, 37, 
George Street, Edinburgh, to whom Orders may be addressed. 


This day Is published. 

By JOHN BOYD, 37, George Street, 

In one vol 18mo, neatly bound in doth, price ts. 6d. 

THE LIFE of JOHN WYCLIFFE. 

x By THOMAS MURRAY, F.AiL Scot. 

Author of the M Literary History of Galloway,” «* lives of Samuel 
Rutherford, end ArooMsbop Leighton,” ta 
Published by John Born, 37, George Street; Whstlby and 
Davis, Sinfkin and Marshall, Jambs Nwbbt, and Andrew 
Panton, London; M, Oglb, Glasgow) and Jamba M. Lbckjb, 
Dubtou 



Co. 4p Cheapaidc, Corner of St Paul's, Loodon ; and the artednl 
DrugglstB, and others, in every Town of the United ~ 


Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every 7etuiil^Mliii I 
ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. WATERLOO PDm^&l ! 

Sold also by Robbrtson be Atkinson, Glasgow! W. Cuvry. I 
jun.fr Co. Dublin; Hurst, CEanck, fr CoC jUMtetf smA bv 1 
aU Newsmen . Postmasters, and Oerksof th. Mbbi, through- 
out the United Kingdom. * 

Price 6& or Stamped, and sent free by post, IfeL 
Printed by Ballantynb fr Co. PndY Work, Carnap** 
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STATUE OF THE KINO. 


SCOTTISH ACADEMY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

PHE EARL of HOPETOUN having kindly 

L permitted RUBENS’ celebrated Picture of the ADORA- 
iONof the SHEPHERDS to be exhibited for a ihort time m 
e Room* of & the SCOTT IS H ACADEMY, the Exhibition is 
OW OPEN with this Splendid Addition, from nine till duak. 
Professional Artists, who may not a* yet have received Tickets 
■ Admission to the Academy Exhibition, will obtain them on 
iplying at the Rooms. 

Y 3 6 By order of the Council. 

Wu. NICHOLSON, Secretary. 
Admittance. One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. 

24, Waterloo Place, 

April 22d, 18*9. 


A FULL-LENGTH STATUE of his Most 

- rl - Gracioui Majetty GEORGE THE_ FOURTH, ocouted 
from One Block 


Stone] "by JOHN GREEN SHIELS, a Self- 



No. 58, Prince's Street, next shon west from the Koyal Hotel. 
Open from Eleven till Dusk. Admission Is. each. 

Tickets for the seasou, 2s. 6d. each. 


ABERDEEN OBSERVER* 

A PROSPECTUS of the ABERDEEN OB- 

SERVER was lately printed and circulated in t his City 
and neighbourhood, but as many of those who ate to be readers 

deem it necessary here to repeat the substance of its contents. 
They have to acknowledge the liberal manner in which the public 
have come forward in support oCtbeir undertaking, and they^wnl 

aiixiuusiy knura mui w , ' 

are likely to render the paper of increased value to its Readers. 

Local Affairs.— N o exertion shall be spared to render the 
“ Observer” complete in this department To all passing event* 

degree of attention shall be given which their importance may 

dfitnind 1 , 1 . - -.I « ..J . * - Jnmiceinn nf nmn mil. 

ter the columns of the Paper shall always be 
the proceedings * ~ 1M 

obtained ; and s 

land generally, so as to render the 

slble, a faithful ^ . . . 

Thi Political Department will be conducted withou t re- 
gard to any Party whatever. /. r T ' 

: u f V. i. imn.rli.lifv will he n.\ltiCUlArlV 


«h 1U m^iiWUimniu, uuv uo stiouj v* — - — 

of the newspaper have not seen this Prospectus, the Proprietors 
deem it necessary here to repeat the substance of its contents. 
They have to acknowledge the liberal manner in which the public 

anxiously endeavour to adopt such improvements or alterations as 

a! I waltiA tA it« pMilm, 

• No exertion shall be spared to render the 
;« vl... To all passing event* 

and public measures in which the community are interested, that 

. r * . i ■ i_. »k«t. imnnrtinM may 

and to the free and* temperate discussion of such mat- 

- - _ * *- open. Reports of 

*of Public*Bodies will appear, when these can be 
ample space will be devoted to the News of Scot- 
rallv, so as to render the “ Observer,” as much as pos- 
ithful record of Scottish Affkirs. , 


OBSERVATIONS on the PHRENOLOGICAL 

^ DEVELOPMENT of BURKE, HARE, and other atro- 
dou. MURDERERS, MEASUREMENT of the HEADS of 
the most NOTORIOUS THIEVES conflnetl in the Edinburgh 
Jail and Bridewell ; and of various Individuals, English, Scotch, 
and Irish : presenting an extensive series of facts subversive of 
Phrenology. 

Read before the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, by 
THOMAS STONE, Esq. 

President of the Royal Medical Society. 

Testor utruroque caput.— V irg. .iSneid, iv. , . _ 

<« Assail our facts, and we are undone ; Phrenology admits of 
no exceptions.”— Phrenological Journal, vol. iii. p. 158. 

Fdinburch : Published by Robert Buchanan, 26, George 
Street; William Hunter. », Hanover Street ; John Steven- 
son, 87, Prince’s Street* T. 6c G. Underwood, London ; Ro- 
bertson 6i Atkinson, Glasgow; Alex. Brown 5c Co. Aber- 
deen ; and J. CCMino, Dublin. 


A Summary of the Week’s News 

....... ^ -h impartiality will be particularly 

studied ; and a portion of the Paper will generally be occupied 

... . 1 . ■ -» -- nkUk i.ba ,ha TTwdf nr* 


which take the moat pro- 
views which are usually 

Agricultural and Commercial Intelligence. 
formation in these important Departments will be a* 


with Extracts firom those New 
ininent part in advocating the 


■The in- 

WI1IMUUU Ul Uiw _ 

rangemenls have been made to furnish the most recent Intelli- 
gence from the principal Markets in the different parts of the 
Kingdom ; comprehending the Reports of the Mark-lane and 
Smiuifield Markets of the Monday immediately preceding the day 
of Publication ; and of the Grain or Cattle Markets held weekly m 
Haddington, Edinburgh, Dalkeith, Dumfries, Glasgow, 5lc. To 
Shipping News particular attention will be paid; and, upon the 
whoteTlt is hoped, that the “ OBaERVER" will be found useful 


gcnce from the principal Markets in the different paits of the 
Kingdom ; comprehending, the Reports of the M ar k-lane, and 
SniL.1^1 - — -- — ’7 — 

of Publication^ and of the Gr.iin or Cattle 

Sbippiag News particular attention will be paid; and, upon the 
whoteTit is hoped, that the “ Observer” wdl be found useful 
and interesting to the Agriculturist, the Merchant, and the Ship- 
owner. . , r •* 

Miscellaneous Information.— During the war, and iot se- 
veral years after its termination. Newspapers were expected to 
contain little else than Public News and Political Intelligence; 
but latterly a considerable alteration has taken place. A much 
greater i 
Newspapers 

server” 

i from Books of Voyages and Travels, and fi 
, ducted Periodicals; together with amusii v 
lections from the Metropolitan and Prov metal Newspapers. 

Advertisino.— -Since the notice appeared of the intended Pub- 
lication of the •• Observer,” *o many respectable Subscribers 
have come forward in support of it, that the Proprietors are ena- 
bled to state that, immediately on Its appearance, It will be wide- 
ly circulated in this City; and as arrangement* are making to 
procure for it an extensive Circulation in the Country, they con- 
ceive that they may confidently recommend it as an excellent me- 
dium for giving publicity to Advertisements. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 

Vol. xxxix. 

Is published this day, price 3*. Cd. extra boards, being i 
Tat 3 ' 

HISTORY 


sculpture, painting, 

AND 

architecture. 

By J. S. MEMES, LL.D, 

This volume has been considerably delayed from the recent 
severe illness of the Author. 


vend years after its termination. Newspapers were exj 
contain little else than Public News and Political Into 


variety of matter is now looked for by the Readers of 
ipers; and, in order to suit the prevailing taste, the “ On- 
will contain Notices of New Publication*. Extracts 
— ‘ | n the most abiy-eon- 

and instructive Se- 


English and Scottish Warriors. By John D. Carrick, Esq. 
2 vols. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, comprising 

the History of the Commonwealth, from the year 1645 to the Re- 
storation of Charles II. in 1660. By M. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols 


Saturday Morn- 


Edinburgh; Published for the Proprietors, eve 

ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robertson 6c Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curry, 
jun .6c Co. Dublin; Hurst, Chance, 5c Co. London: axul by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the ltoad, through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 6 d. or Stamped, and tent free by post, 10 d. 


of Charles II. in 1660. By M. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols 

HISTORY of the ASSASSINS, TEMPLARS, and 
JESUITS, with Sketches of other European Secret Societies. 
2 vols. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest Au- 
thentic Era till its Union with Great Britain in 1800. 3 vols. 

Edinburgh t Constable 5c Co.; and Hurst, Chance, 5c Co. 
London. 


Printed by Ballantyne and Co. Paul’s Work, Canongat*. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arte . 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the first of June will be published, 

INSCRIBED BY FERMIfSIQ* 

€o tf)e Ring'* JBoet Gracioua i&aiwtg, 
VOLUME FIRST 

OF A NSW EDITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BE CQHTINUZD Iff MONTHLY VOLUMX8, JLXV1SZD AffD 
CORRECTED, 

WITS A GENERAL FREFACE, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO RACH NOVEL, 

AND NOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE, B7 
THE AUTHOR. 

Embellished with Frontispiece* and Vignette Titles, from Designs 
Executed expressly for the present Edition, by thej 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few circumstances in the history of letters more re- 
markable than the rise and progress of the Waybrlby No* 
tMlm. unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
no infency to struggle with, out reached at once the highest 
p oin t of public favour,— a station which they have ever since 
maintain^ with undiminished popularity. 

The circulation of these works having hem hitherto confined, 
In a great degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Propria- 
ton nave resolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
all classes, by republishing them in a less eostly, but at the same 
hm. mon elegant shape, and with the additional advantage of a 
periodical issue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
speedy commencement of a Naw Edition, to be published in 
Monthly Volume*. . , ^ . 

In this undertaking they have had the cheerful cooperation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduc- 
tion to each of them. 

The nature and extent of these corrections and additions will 
be best understood by giving entire, from Volume First, The 
AUTHOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It htt been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver* 
ley, for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
series of Novels which pass under that name ; in order that, if 
they should ever appear aa his avowed productions, he might ren- 
der them in some degree deserving of a continuance of the pub- 
lic favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 
first appearance. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that the improved and Illustrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author’s name, having, in 
a great measure, restored to him a sort of parental control over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in 
a corrected, and, he hopes, an improved form, while fife and 
health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such 
being bis purpose, it is necessary to say a few words on the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 

In stating it to be revised and corrected, it is not to be inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all these points,— but where 
the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever just, by altering a work already in the hands of the public, 
is generally unsuccessful. In the most improbable fiction, the 


The General Prefeoe to the new Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices to each separate work, will contain an account of suen 
cte ymt tai rc s attending the first subticatian of the Novels and 
Tales, as may appear interesting In themselves, or proper to be 
eqmmnmeated to the public. The Author alio proposes to pub- 
ttth, on this oosasloa, the various legends, femily traditions, or 
obssurs historical feet*, which have Formed the ground- work of 
these Novels, and to give some aeoount of the panes whom the 
sosnesam laid, when these are altogether, or in pert, realf as 
well as a statement of particular incidents founded on feet! to- 
nether with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient customs* and popular snpendtions, referred to in the 
Romances. 

Upon the whole, it is hoped that the Wavsriey Novels, in their 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions in consequ en ce of receiving illustrations by the Author, and 
undergoing his careful revision. 

Abbotsford! January 1819. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 


I. The else to be royal 18m#, printed in the very best manner, - 
and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about 100 pages, prioe 
5s. done up in doth. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next ; and to be 
continued regularly, on the first day or each month, till the whole 
ia completed. 

HI. Each volume to have a Fro ntis piec e and Vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects illustrative of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed in Forty Volumes, com- 
mencing with Wayrrlry, and closing with Woodstock. The 
Authors additions will form about twoof these Forty Volumes. 

•t* The Edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity of 
publication may be depended on { and, to such subscribers as may 
wish to have some or the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
state, that the whole of Wayrrlry may be had on the first of 
June, in 3 vois. for IDs. 

Printed for CADELL k Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh; and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. 



This day is published. 

In Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

To be continued Monthly. No. I. of the 

THE SCOTS law CHRONICLE, or JOURw 

* N AL of JURISPRUDENCE and LEGISLATION. 

Conducted by Professional Gentlemen. 

Contents.— Art. 1. Law and Administration of Jnstiee in 
Scotland— II. Soots Bankrupt Law— III. Entails— IV. Letter to 
Mr Perl regarding the Salaries and Sittings of the Scots Judges 
—Divisions of the Court of Session— Acts of Sederunt— and Taxes 
on Administration of Justice— V. Stamp Laws— VI. On Tithes — 
VII. Sketches of Scots Members of the Legislature. No. I. Ro- 
bert C. Ferguson, Esq. of Orroiand, M.P. for the Stewaitry of 
Kircudbright— VIII. Sheriff Courts of Scotland — IX. Courts of 
Royal Burghsand Burghs of Regality— X. Legislation affrct- 
ino Scotland Copies of Entail and Seisin's Registration Bills 
—Notices of Bills— (1.) For better reoovery of Small Debts in 
Sheriff Courts— (2.) To extend the provisions of 6th George IV. 
chap. 196, to malicious attempts to suffocate or strangle persons 
in Scotland— (3.) To amend the Laws relating to Jails, and Ali- 
menting Prisoners in Scotland— (4.) For the better regulation of 
Parochial Registers in Scotland— And other Legislative Measures 
in progress in the House of Commons and Lords -Acts of Sede- 
runt as to Extracts of Decreets— XI. Legal Appointments— XI L 
Law Reports ; Digest of English Cases— Reports of Scots Cases 
in Inferior and Superior Courts— Inner House Roll*— Appeals to 
the House of Lords— And Insolvent and Sequestration Lists. 

Published by A. Fyn (for himself and toe other Proprietors) 
Law Chronicle Office, 797, High Street, Edinburgh ; ana sold by 
all Booksellers. 

The Country Trade supplied by Stirling k Kenney, 
Booksellers, Edinburgh. 

No. U. will be published on 1st June. 


that the of a tale familiar to him should be altered to 

suit tiie taste of critics, or the eaprice of the author himself. This 
process of feeliog is so natural, that it may be observed even In 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to them differently from the manner in which it was first 
told. 

But without altering, in the slightest degree, either the story, 
ok the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportunity 
to correct errors of the press and slips of tbe pen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through the press 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is 
hoped that the present edition will be found free from errors of 
that accidental kind. . 

The Author has also ventured to make some emendations of 
a different character, which, without being such apparent devia- 
tions from the original stories as to disturb the reader’s old asso- 
ciations, will, he minks, add something to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist in occasional 
pruning where the language is redundant, compression where the 
style i*-k»oee, infusion of vigour where it is languid, the exchange 
or less forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight alterations. 
In tfhort, like tbe last touches of an artist, which contribute to 
heighten and finish tbe picture, though an inexperienced eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist 


BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an Effervescing 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 
THESE Powders are now very generally known 

(and as generally approved,) for producing an extremely re- 
freshing and pleasant effervescing Drink, and at the same time a 
safe, mild, and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to relieve 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Acidity in 
the Stomach. If frequently taken. It will generally obviate the 
necessity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salts, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which often debilitate the system 
without producing the desired effects ; and when taken after too 
free an indulgence in the luxuries of the Table, particularly after 
too much wine, the usual disagreeable efffeots will be prevented. 

There being numerous inferior imitations of these Pow- 
ders vended, it is necessary to observe, that the Preparer's name 
and address, ** Butler, 73, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh,'* are print- 
ed in the Label and Bill accompanying each Box of the genuine 
Powders. Sold in Boxes only, at 9s. 9d., or In neat cases for the 
Country, or Exportation, 10s. 6d. each. The cases for Exporta- 
tion am lined with Tin, sad carefully soldered up, and thus the 
Powders may be preserved for any length of time, in any ekknate. 

Sold by the Preparer as above mentioned! also by Butler A 
Co. 4, Cneapside, Corner of St Paul's, London i and the principal 
Druggists, and others, in every Town of the United Kingdom. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 


In 8*o» Mtae lffc 
Tha Second Volume of 

the HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

X By P. P. TYTLER, Esq., F.R.S.E. F.S.A., 4c. 

This Volume brings down tbs History tQ the Aooession of the 
House of Stu*rt, end conteins «n Cnqsthy into the Oondttfon of 
the People in those eariy times. 

Volume IIL will be seedy in November. To be completed in 
six volumes. 

Printed for William TArr, Edinburgh; and Loxoma* 4 
Co. London. 

lately published. 

By W. WHYTE 4 CO. 15, George Street, Edinburgh, 

In one volume 52mo, price 2s. 

THOUGHTS coDcarninff MAN'S CONDI- 

x TION and* DUTIES in this LIFE, and his HOPES In the 
WORLD to COMB* 

By ALEXANDER LORD PITSLIOO. 

To which Unrefined, A Biographical Sketch of the Au- 
thor.— This Sketch U eery interesting, as it embraces many par- 
ticulars relating to the times In whtoRwa Lordship lived. 

*** For an acoountof this intereetiew work, aae Edinburgh 
Literary Journal March 14, 1829 ; andfllackwood’s Magasine 
for May 1819. 

Just published. 

By W. WlfYTB 4 CO. 13, George Street, Edinburgh, 
Neatly printed in 8ro, price 12s. 

PBDTCATM TO TRB SUttlOW AVD CONGREGATION OP 

bt ororoe'b church, 

SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

** By ANDREW THOMSON. D.D. 

MinUter of St George's Church, Edinburgh. 

" The author's abilities are principally directed to the philoso- 
phical analysis of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. In the 
development of these he manifests such lucid arm p geraent— such 
acute reasoning— such ingenious illustration— such fervid feeling 
a n d Spm euiuoVrhte ap|dicatioii of hU subject to the dMMjent 
tiiisiimtettittnf hearers, as Justly ftnHtebHn to be nstadnart 
one of the ablest Divines in thd SfcdttMl Charted Mdtmkmyk 
tMtrurit Jomuat, ApiU i, 1829. 

Published this day, 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 78. 

London, John Murray \ Edinburgh, Oliver 4 Born. 


ThU day U published. 

In two voU. lfmo, 10s. bds., 

VALLERY, or The CITADEL of the LAKE ; 

f A Poem. 

By CHARLES DOYNE SILLVRY. 

“ Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralise my lay." 

“ Mr Sillery’s verses are calculated to convey not pleasure 
alone, but also instruction, which ought to be the gxeat aim of 
all writers, and the chief object of all readers." 

“ We hail wMi confidence and gratification thU accession of a 
fresh and ardent-minded later of the Muses to the list of those 
whose names aye already femlliar to the public ear.**— Edinburgh 
Literary Journal, April 23, 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh j Simpkiv and 
Marshall, London. 

NEW AND UNIFORMLY PRINTED EDITIONS OF 
THE FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS. 

I. THE MORNING and EVENING SACRI- 
FICE; or, Prayers for Private Persons and Famines. 
6th Edition, improved, iTmo, 5s. 6d. boards. 

2. The LAST SUPPER, or Christ's Death 

kept in Remembrance. 3d Edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

3. FAREWELL to TIME, or Last Views of 

Life, and Prospects of Immortality. 3d Edition, 12mo, 7s. Cd. 
boards. 

These thiee Woxks were intended, by the Author, to complete 
a set of devotional treatises applicable to all the situations that 
occur in life;—" The Morning and Evening Sacrifice" being de- 
signed for daily uwv— “ The Last Supper,” to afford instruction 
and materials of devout thought to those who arc preparing to i 
celebrate the great Festival of the Christian Church,- and the 
“ Farewell to Time," to assist the meditations of tbo e who are ) 
labouring under dangerous disease, or ot those who may be called i 
to minister to persons in that situation. 

Printed for Oliver 4 Boyd, Edinburgh; aod Simpkix 4 
Marshall, Loudon. 


This day is published, 

BwutiftiBy printed by Ballantyne, price 7s. 6d« extra boards, 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOtriTDED OX THE 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

BY W. M. HETHERINGTON, A.M. 

— Mefhinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain !" 

Shakjpkarm. 

Edinburgh: Constable 4 Co., 19, Waterloo Place; and 
Hurst, Cbancr, and Co. London. 

This day is published. 

In 3 vols. post 8 vo, price 24s. boards, 

FLORENCE. A Novel. 

Printed for Whittaker, Tbeacbeb, and Co. London. 


This day is published. 

The Twenty-first Edition, with Additions, and Embellished with 
a Portrait of Goldsmith, by Heath, a Map, and other Illustra- 
tions, price 6s. bound, 

piNNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION of 

A GOLDSMITH’S ABRIDGEMENT of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, ft om the Invasion ot Julius Caesar to the Death of 
George If., with a Continuation to the dose of ‘the yepy 18*8 ; 
also, a Dictionary, Biographical, HtstorioaJ, 4c. explaining every 
difficulty, rendering the whole easy to be understood ; also, Ques- • 
tkms for examination at the end of each Section ; besides a vo- ■ 
riety of valuable Information added Umnwheut the Work. The 
whole illustrated by copious Explanatory Notes. 1 

“ We consider this to be one of the most complete Books of rise 
kind for Education that ever issued from the Press; and the iro- I 
movements so copious, as to merit a distinct eutogium. Tha I 
Editors deserve every praise for the pains and labour they have 1 
bestowed in perfecting the publication."— Literary Gazette. 1 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, 4 Co„ Ave-Maria ! 

ten* Inadwii j 

Also mav be had. price Ss. fid. each. 

PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITIONS of GOtD- , 
SMITH’S HISTORIES of GREECE aod ROME, ontbeume 
plan as tha History of England, with Portraits, Maps, 4c. 


CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY. | 

ThU day is published, price 4s. in demy 8vo, and 8s- in royal Bvo, 
embellished with Eight superior Engravings by Landseer and 
other eminent engravers, 

No. I. 

To be continued Monthly, 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and ar- 

A ranged in conformity with its Organisation. Uy the BA- 
RON CUVIER. Translated, with largo additional Description* 
of all the Species hitherto named, and or many not before noticed, 
and with other original matter. By E. GRIFFITH, F.L.S., C. 
HAMILTON SMITH, and E. PIDGEON. 

The Class Mammalia will form the first 36 Numbers, the dess 
of Birds about 27 Numbers, the Fishes and Insects each about 24 
Numbers. 

It will be so arranged, for tha convenience of than who nsv i 

confine their Zoological studies to eithor of the Classes, that each 
Class will make a distinct Work, as well as one of the Series of 
the " Animal Kingdom." The Conclusion will contain a Tabu- 
lar View of the System, a copious Index, and a general Termi- 
nology of the Science. 

The engraved illustrations of this work are in a superior style 
of execution, by different artists of distinguished eminence : and 
among the rest, many arc by Mr Landseer. Most of them are 
from original drawings made from Nature, and several represent 
species altogether new, or never figured before. The paper and 
type of tiiis work are iu a corresponding style of excellence. 


Printed for Wiiittakkr, Treacher, and Co. Avc-Maxia 
Lane, London. 



Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. WATERLOO PLACE; 


Sold also by Robertson 4 Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Curry, 
jun. 4 Co. Dublin; Hurst, Chanck, 4 Co. London; and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the ltoad, tJ trough - 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d. or Stamped, and sent free by post , lOrf. 



Printed by Ballantyne and Co. Paul’s Work, Canongate. 
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THKATRE-ROYAL. 

MR MURRAY’S BENEFIT, on which occa- 

cMioa Mi T. P. COOKE hu mat Undljr TobinMnd hl> 
On TUESDAY, May If, 

THE RED ROVER. 

The Red Rover, Mr Pritchard. 

Fid, a Seaman, Mr T. P. Cooke, | 

Guinea# Mr Murray. 

** De fiaeey, Mrs Eyre Gertrude, Min Mhob» 

After which, 

NELSON. 

The Admiral, Mr Pritchard. 

Lieutenant Nisbet. Mr Thorne. 

John Sykes, the Cockswain. Mr T. P. Cooke, 

In which character he will introduce the Naval long of 
•« Bound Prentice to a Waterman. 

Mows, Mr Mackay— Sammy Suckling, Mr Murray. 

Rachel, Mrs T. Hill— Molly Moonshine, Min TunitalL 

Tickets and Places for the boxes to be had of Mr Kennedy, at 
the Box-Offlcc, at the usual hours. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the first ofJvne will be published, 

IXBCEIBBD BY PERMISSION 

Co tht Xting'n JHo*t ffiraciou* JUaiortp. 

VOLUME FIRST 

OF A NKW EDITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BK CONTINUED IK MONTHLY VOLUMES, REVISED AXD 
CORRECTED, 

WITH A GENERAL PREFACE, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH NOVEL, 

AND NOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE, BY 

THE AUTHOR. 

EmbelltelMd with Frontl.pi.co «nd VignrtU Titlw, ftom Dnlgu 
Executed expressly for the present Edition, by tne 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few circumstances in the history of letters more re* 
markable than the rise and progress of the Wav«rliy No- 
v»La. Unlike mo*t other productions of genius, they had 
do infancy to struggle with, but reached at once the highest 
noint of public favour,— a station which they have ever sinoe 

maintained with undiminished poDularity. 

The circulation of these work* nsvmg been hitherto confined, 
in a areat degree, to the wealthier ranka of society, the Proprie- 
tor! have rSolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
sdl das by republishing them in a less costly, but at the same 
faroemore elegant shape, and with the additional advantage of a 

pibdlSwrs have therefore the honour of announcingthe 
speedy commencement of a N aw Edition, to be published in 

**lnthis undertaking they have had the cheerful cooperation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, bat has added Explanatory Notea, and a new Imroduo 

tl< The nature^nd extent of these corrections and additions will 
be best understood by giving entire, from Volume First, The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- 
lcy, for several year, past, to revise and correct thevoluminous 
series of Novels which pass under that name ; in order that, if 


der them in some degree deserving of a continuance of the pnb- 
ih. favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 


process of feeling is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to them differently from the manner in which it was first 
told. 

But without altering, in the slightest degTee, either the story, 
or the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportunity 
to correct errors of the press and slips of the pea. That suen 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through the press 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is 
hoped that the present edition will De found free from errors of 
that accidental kind. 

The Author has also vent u red to make some emendations cf 
a different character, which, without being such apparent devia- 
tions from the original stories as to disturb the reader's old asso- 
ciations, will, he winks, add something to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist in occasional 
pruning where the language is redundant, compression where the 
style Is loose, infusion of vigour where it is languid, the exchange 
or less forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight alterations. 


of leas forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight alterations. 
In short, like the last touches of an artist, which contribute to 
heighten and finish the picture, though an inexperienced eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 

The General Prefect to the new Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices to each separate work, will contain an account of suen 
circumstances attending the first publication of the Novels and 
Tales, as may appear interesting in themselves, or proper to be 
communicated to the public. The Author also proposes to pub- 
lish, on this occation, the various legends, family traditions, or 
obscure historical facts, which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some account of the places where the 
scenes are laid, when these are altogether, or in part, real ; as 
well as a statement of particular incidents founded on feet t to- 
gether with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient customs, and popular superstitions, referred to In the 
Romances. 

Upon the whole, it is hoped that the Waverley Novels, in their 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions in consequence of receiving illustrations by the Author, and 
undergoing his careful revision. 

Abbotsford, January 1839. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The sise to be royal 18 mo, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about 400 pages, price 
5s. done up in cloth. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next * and to be 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, till the whole 
is completed. 

HI. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects illustrative of the Novel to which 
they are attached. * 

IV. The Work will be completed in Forty Volumes, com- 
mencing with Wavbrlry, and closing with Woodstock. The 
Author's additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

•f* The Edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity of 
publication may be depended on ; and, to such subscribers as may 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
state, that the whole of Waveelby may be had on the first of 
June, in 3 vois. for 10s. 

Printed for CADELL At Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin 
burgh t and to be bad of every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. 


epithets— slight alterations, 



THE MORNING JOURNAL, 

(LATE THE HEW TIMES.) 

THIS JOURNAL, which has been established 

A upwards of fifteen years, b conducted in an able and spirit- 
ed manner, on principles of sound policy and unshrinking inde- 
pendence. 

It is the leading Protestant Journal ; and the service it has 
rendered the oause is universally acknowledged. On all questions 
affecting the Agriculture, Shipping, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures of the country, the opinions maintained In the Morning 
Journal are canvassed with the deepest interest, and make a 
considerable impression on those who feel for the embarrassed 
condition of the nation. The columns of the Mornina Jour- 
nal present the best vehicle for Advertisements, as its circula- 
tion u extensive, highly respectable, and rapidly increasing. 

Printed and published by John Fishbr, at the Office, 151, 
Strand* Loudon* where Advertisements and Communications are 
rece ived. 

THE EDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE 
'THE Public are respectfully informed, that the 
A FIR9T NUMBER of this Work wffl appear on Saturday 


Morning, the 16th May. 

To be published at No. 10, Pri nee's Street, (the premises occu- 
pied by tne late Mr Constable,) where Older* and Advertisements 
will be received. Agents for the Work having now been appoint- 
ed, the unstamped Edition of THE GAZETTE will be found on 
Sale qn the day of publication, at the Shops of all the principal 
Booksellers in the country, 

N. B, — Orders received also by mil respectabU Booksdlers and 
Newsmen in the United Kingdom. 

Edinburgh, No. 10, Prince's Street* 

34th April* 1839. 
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WORKS 

PUBLI8HED BY WHITTAKER, TREACHER* ft CO. 

AVB-MARIA LANS, LONDON. 

I. 

In lfmoi with numerous Cut*, and a Portrait of the Author, en- 
graved by Findrn from a Butt by Kinsrick, prioo 7*. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ORACLE ; or. Art 

x offtomelHe Management: Containing a complete System 
of Canring with Accuracy and Elegance ; Hints relative to Dim 
ner Parties ; the Art of managing Servants, and the Economist's 
and Epicure’s Calendar, mowing the Seatons when all kinds of 
Meat, Fish, Poultry, Game, Vegetables, and Fruits, first arrive 
in the Market, earliest Time forced, when most plentiful, when 
best and cheapest. To which are added, a Variety of Useful and 
Original Reoeipta. By the late William Kitchen**, M.D. 

II. 

In llmo, the Sixth Edition, very meafif augmented and impro- 

The ART of INVIGORATING rad PROLONG- 
ING LIFE, by Food. Clothes, Air, Kxetdse, Wine, Sleep. Ac.* 
or, the Invalid's Oracle; containing Peptic Precepts, pointing 
out agreeable and effectual Methods to prevent and relieve indi- 
gestion, and to regulate and strengthen the Action of the Stomach 
and Bowels. To which is added, the Pleasure of Making a Will. 
By the late Dr Kjtchrithr. 

ll J* 

APICf AN MORSELS. 

In foolscap Svo, with cuts, price 8s. 
TALESoftheTABLE, KITCH Ki N, and LARDER; 
consisting of Select Epicurean Precepts. Nutritive Maxims, Re- 
ficctioM, Anecdotes, Ac. Illustrative of the veritable Science of the 
Mouth ; which includes the Art of never Breakfasting at Home, 
and always Dining Abroad. .... 

Grands Gourmands, or the lovers of good eating and drinking, 
will find some exquisite pickings among these 41 Apician Marsels.** 

A New Edition in lfmo, with coloured Plates, price 8s. 

A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNATION, PINK, AU- 
RICULA, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUS, TULIP, HYA- 
CINTH, ROSE, and other Flowers; including a Dissertation on 
Soils and Manure*, and Catalogues of the most esteemed Varieties 
of cadi Flower. By Thomrs Hooo, Florist, Paddington Green. 
V. 

In t rols. ltmo, price 14s. boards. 

The DIVINE ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY, dew 
dneed from some of those Evidences which are not founded on the 
Authenticity of Scripture. By John Shrphrkd, Esq. of Frame. 

In lSmo, the Fifth Edition, price Gs. 
THOUGHTS, chiefly denoted as PREPARATIVE 
oe PERSUASIVE to PRIVATE DEVOTION. ByJotsSttP* 
HBBD,flbq. 

vn. • 

In Simo, with a beeafifoTri|piette title, prioefs. bound he Mask. 

A COMPANION to UwAL^AR ; showing the Na- 
ture and Necessity of a Sacramental Preparation, In order to our 
worthy receiving the Holy Communion ; to which art added. 
Prayers and Meditations, with an Introductory Essay on the Ori- 
gin, Nature, aud Tendency of the Lord's Supper, chiefly selected 
from the Writings of Hugh Blair, D. D. 

VIII. 

In ltmo, a New Edition, with plates, price 8s. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE « or, a 
Description of all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and precious Stones, men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures. Collected from the best Autho- 
rities, and Alphabetically arranged. By Tbaddrus Mason 
Harris, D.D. 

IX. 

Second Edition, altered and enlarged, demy 18mo, price 4s. fid. 
Royal I8mo, 6s. 

MATIN8 and VESPERS: with Hymns and Occa- 
sional Devotional Pieces. By John Bo wring, F.L.S. 

X. 

In ltmo, price fs. 6d. sewed, or in 18mo» price ts. fid. bound, the 
Twenty-fourth Edition, with* Selection of Hymns for particu- 
lar occasions, 

SELECT PORTIONS of the NEW VERSION of 
PSALMS, for every Sunday throughout the Year, and the rate- , 
dpal Festivals and Fasts ; for the Use of Parish Churches. The 
words selected by the Rev. G. H. Drummond; the Music select- 
ed, adapted, and composed by Epw. Millnr. Mas. Doc. 

A New Edition, in 8 volt. post8vo, price S5s. 

OOR VILLAGE; COUNTRYSTORIES 5 Sketches 
of Rural diameter and Scenery. By Mias Many Roseau. 
Mitvord. 

XII. 

Inpost8vo, price 8s. 

FOSCARI | and JULIAN. Tragedies. By Miss 
Mrrroan. 

xm. 

In post 8vo, priealQMUL 

DRAMATIC SCENES, SONNETS, and other 
POEMS. By Mies Mitpord. 

XIV. 

In 5 voh. ltmo, price tls. bds. 

A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the BRI- 
TISH POETS. 

Pant L Containing QuotRtknsfoomSaAnraARN, psfeefo.il. 

ni, ■ — ■■ in Rhyme, price 7s. fid. 

M Thin VolUtnes are what they profess to be, and are hoaesdr 
and tastefully executed. We have in them the euenee of Afo 
speare and the British Poets ."— CrtHaU Gas. 

XV. 

In ltmo. (he Ninth Edit, revised and improved, price 7*. fid. bds. 

A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS in moot fie. 
quentUse, taken chiefly from the Latin and Fronebu fit mi 
prising many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish umm, 
translated into English ; with Illustrations, Historical rndfifosL 
aflo. By E. D. Macdonnbl, of the Middle Tempt*. 

In one large and dowdy-printed vofcmau 8vo»uise 15*.bda. 

The HISTORY of the iNQuTsmolTof hPAIN, 
from the time of its Establishment to foe Beta a of Tnlimnil 
VII. Composed from the original Documents offoe Archives of 
the Supreme Council, and from thoseof subordinate Tribuftak of 
the Holy Office. Abridged and translated from the original Works 
of D. Juan Antonio Llorrntr, formerly Secretary of foe In- 
quisition, Chancellor of the University of Toledo, dm. Ae. 

XVIL 

In two large volumes 8vo, price 80s. 

The HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fail of the 
Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars of the French 
Revolution. By Grorgr Pkrcxval, Esq. 

XVIII. 

In small 12mo» the Fourth Edition, price 5s. extra 

THE SECRETARY’^. ASSISTANT; Kthibkav 
foe various and most oorrcct Modes of Sopeneripriaa. Cm* 
mencement, and Conclusion of Letters, to Persons of smyfk 
gree of Rank; ineluding the Diplomatic, Clerical, and Jswi 
Dignitaries : with Lists of Foreign Ambassadors and CmSgm. 
Also the forms necessary to be used in Applications eg I «K 
to the King in Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, dorisj. 
msnt Offices, and Public Comptoies : with a Table of Prece- 
dency, and Abbreviations of theeevenl British and Foreign Or- 
ders of Knighthood. 

XIX. 

In lftno, the Fourth Edition, newly arranged, and vmy mate- 
rially improved* with an entirely new Set of Copperplate En- 
gravings, primes. handsomely half-bound, * * . 

SYLLABIC SPELLING; or, n SuifBkftY Mb- 
TBonof Trachtno Ciiii ii steer to Rxad and Senu. with fo- 
dlity and pleasure. Tha.Mmh R&itton* ~Tilh in eitlislj new 
set of Copperplate Engraving*. and an improved toMensd 
adapted to them. By Hn Williams, Author of foe Ooovm. 

1 Boos on fottgi Grammar. 

N.B. ThR Bdition contains a variety of testimonials in frvonr 
of thsSMflBi frpteto^eof IhejqRmtrespecUble PegteMMT 
the Enffibh Language, as will it from several paredB, whom 

I children (amusea*WTlntere*ted by this novel mode of iuetmtoo) 
have learned, id foe course of a very few months, to rsad can- 
rectly, and with perfect eaSe, the longest and most difficult words. 

Boxes, with apptom-latt Chunters, for the Amusement of Youqg 
Beginners, may be rad, if rtqnlred, of the Publishers. 

The Third Edition/ wlfli A^^mn and Improvements, pries 5n 
half-bound, 

CONVERSATIONS tftfKNGLISH GRAMMAR, 

in a series of familiar and entertaining Dialogues between a Mo- 
ther and her Daughters ; In which the Rules of Grammar are in- 
troduced and explained in a Manner calculated to excite the At- 
tention of Children, and, at foe same time, to convey to tM? 
Minds dear and comprehensive Ideas of the Principles of Lan- 
guage: with a number of appropriate Questions following each 
Conversation. Adapted to the Use of Establishments for Yooi 
Ladies, as well as to private Tuition. By Mrs H. Williams. 

XXL 

In two vols. Umo, price 15a. boards. 

The ECONOMY of the EYES, by the late Wi. 

Kitchxnrr, M.D. 

Part I.— Precepts for the Improvement and Preservation offoe 
Sight; and Plain Rules, which will enable all to Judge exmriy 
when and what Spectacles are best calculated for their eyes. Ob- 
awrvatkms on Opera Glasses and Theatres. Price 6a. in boards. 
PartIL— Or Tkinbcoprs; being the Result of Thirty Yam* 

Experiments with Fifty-one Teiesoopcs, of from Owe to Mss 

lumas in Diameter, in the possession of William Kircnmn. 
M.D. To which are added, an Abstractor the Practical Puts of 
Sir W. HmR8chrll' 8 Writings on Telescopes, Double Stan, to i 

some Observations thereon, and Original Letters from T 

Opticians. Price 9s. boards. 

Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE A CO. WATERLOO PLAtfe; ^ 

Sold also by Robrrtson A Atkinson, Glasgow ; ife fir«hb 
jun. A Co. Dublin; Hurst, C hangs. A Co. LootoHiUrito 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of foe Rood* fofsft- 
out foe United Kingdom. < T j * *> 

Price 6A, or Stamped , and rcn/JWv iy put , 10A i ’ 
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WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY BLACK IE, FULLARTON, ft CO. 
GLASGOW, 

WODROW’S HISTORY of the SUFFER- 

T w INOS of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, from the RE- 
STORVTION to the REVOLUTION; with a Memoir of the 
Author, a preliminary Dissertation and Notes, by the Rev. Ro- 
BBftT Burns, Pauley. With Portraits, 1 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. and IL 
already published, price £1, 2s. 

“ It is written with a fidelity that has seldom been disputed, 
and confirmed, at the end of each volume, by a large mass of 
public and private records.** — Chalmers. " No historical facts are 
better ascertained than the accounts which are found in Wod- 
row."— Charles Jqhus Fox. 

ROLLIN'* ANCIENT HISTORY, with Life and 
Notes by Jambs Bbll, illustrated by 16 Maps and Plates, 2 vols. 
Uvo, bds. £l, 12s. 

ROt. LIN’S ARTS and SCIENCES of the AN- 
CIENTS, with Notes containing whatever is most valuable In 
the works on the Arts and Sciences published since the time of 
RoUin. By Jambs Bbll. With Plates, 1 vol. 15s. 

These volumes contain the whole 12 volumes 8vo of the ori- 
ginal, and new matter equal to other four. 

" The edition now before us will be found peculiarly valuable, 
is it embraces, in the form of Notes, much essential information. 
And we have no hesitation in declaring our opinion, that, in con' 
wqaeoce of the introduction of this new feature, this edition bids 
fair to be not only the cheapest, but, what is of much more im- 
portance, the best that has yet issued from the press .'*— Oriental 
Herald. “ The present edition must be pronounced to be vastly 
luperior tb all former ones." — Euan#. Mag. “ We think this 
Edition of Rollin well deserves to supersede its predecessors."— 
Asiatic Journal. 

M03HEIMS CHURCH HISTORY, translated by 
&Iaclainb, the 6 vols. complete in Two. bds. 16s. 

“ The historian Mosbeim is fuU, rational, correct, and mode- 
rate."— Gibbon. 

The PROTESTANT, by Wk. M‘Gaviw. E«q. 7th 
edition, revised and corrected, 4 vols. 8vo, bds. £1, 10s. 

“ We most strongly recommend this Work to our readers, as 
fraught with important arguments and (bets. That it has circu- 
lated widely. the number of editions is a sufficient evidence, and 
we hope that the reduction of it* price will still farther extend 
its sale."— London Christian Instructor. 

A PORTMAC I* of Wk. M-Gavin, Esq. Author of 
The Protestant. Engraved on Steel, by Dawb, from a Painting 
by Campbell. Size 0* In. by 8 in. 8s. 

PORKIGN TALKS and TRADITIONS, adeemed 
chiefly from the Fugitive Literature of Germany, bv Gbobgb G. 
Cunningham. With Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo, bds. 15s. 

“ We esteem the Talcs and Traditions a work entitled to be, 
ind likely to prove, very popular.**— Edin. LU. Jour. 

•• We are bound to say that it is one of the best selections we 
have met with.** — Scot. IAt . Qaz. 

The CASQUKT ot LITERARY GEMS, with En- 
gravings, 2 vols. 12mo. bds. 178- 

Ditto Ditto, Second Series, nearly ready, 

t vols. 12mo, bds. 17*. 

A Selection from the First Series, in 5 vols. Royal 48mo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. 

'* We do not know any work of the same price which we could 
name as containing greater attractions than the Casquet of Lite- 
rary Gems, to which we give no small praise, when we sav that 
its contents fuUy Justify the title .bestowed upon it." — Athenaeum. 
'* The Casquet of Literaiy Gems Is the most perfect selection with 
which we are acquainted.**— Free Press . 

The SCRIPTURE STUDENT’S ASSISTANT, 
being a Complete Index, and Concise Dictionary of the Bible ; by 
the Rev. John Barr, Author of Catechetical Instructions on 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 12mo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

The same Work printed in 4to, to bind with Family Bibles, 
sewed, 3s. 

“ We are persuaded it will be found eminently calculated to 
advance the intelligent and profitable perusal of the divine word." 
—Cong. Mag. " No Student of the Scriptures should Jbe with- 
out thu most excellent book. We earnestly recommend it to all, 
especially to Students and M inisters." — Home Miss. Mag. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in Mi- 
niature, with the addition of several Thousand Words, and the 
Pronunciation on the basis of Walker. Subjoined is a Concise 
Heathen Mythology, and numerous other useful Tables. By 
William Mavxr, 3d edition, bound, 3s. 

This is the cheapest Pronouncing Dictionary ever published ! ! 

*' We are constrained to say, that the little volume does much 
credit to Mr Maver*s research and accuracy, and that, aa it is the 
most comprehensive, so it deserves to be the most popular, of Mi- 
niature Dictionaries." — Free Press. 

Sold by A. Fullarton A Co., Edinburgh ; W. Curry, Jun. 
A Co., and W. F. Wakbman, Dublin; Jambs Duncan. and 
Simps ur A Marshall, London; and at the ** Glasgow PubU- 
mfioQ Warehouses," Aberdeen, Dundee, Carlisle, and Liverpool. 


SCOTTISH ACADEMY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE EARL OF HOPETOUN having kindly 

twmilttod RUBENS’ celebrated Picture of the A DORA- 
TION of the SHEPHERDS to be exhibited for a short time in 
th" Rooms of the SCOTTISH ACADEMY, the Exhibition is 
NOW OPEN with thl. Splendid Addition, from nine till dusk. 

Professional Artists, who may not as yet have received Tickets 
of Admission to the Academy Exhibition, will obtain them on 
applying at the Rooms. 

By order 0f the Council, 

Wm. NICHOLSON, Secretary. 

Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. 

24, Waterloo Place, 

April S2d, 1829. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the first of June will be published, 

INSCRIBED BY PERMISSION 

Co tfje 2ting’0 jFBoftt (SractouB iftajotg, 
VOLUME FIRST 

OP A NBW EDITION 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BJE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, REVISED AND 
CORRECTED, 

WITH A GENERAL PREFACE, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH NOVEL, 

I AND NOTES, HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE, BY 

THE AUTHOR. 

Embellished with Frontispieces and Vignette Titles, from Designs 

Executed expressly for the present Edition, by the, 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

fhere are few circumstances in the history of letters more re- ! 
markable than the rise and progress of the Wavbrlby No- j 
vela. Unlike most other productions of genius, they had ] 
no infency to struggle with, out reached at once the highest 
; point of public favour,— a station which they have ever since 
maintained with undirain isbed popularity. 

The circulation of these works having been hitherto confined, 
in a crest degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Proprie- 
tors have resolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
aU oku*es, fay republishing them in a less eostly, but at the same 
time more elegant shape, and with the additional advantage of n 
periodical i«ue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
■peedv commencement of a Naw Edition, to be published in 

MONTHLY VOLUMBS. 

In this undertaking they have had the cheerful co-operation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduc- 
tion to each of them. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The size to be royal 18mo, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about 400 pages, price 
5s. done up in doth. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next ; and to be 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, till the whole 
is completed. 

Ul. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects illustrative of the Novel to which 
they Are attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed in Forty Volumb*, com- 
mencing with Wavbrlby, and closing with Woodstock. The 
Authors additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

*t* The Edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity of 
publication may be depended on ; and, to such subscribers as may 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
state, that the whole of Wavbrlby may be had on the first of 
June, in 2 vols. for 10s. 

And, in like manner. 

Guv Mannbring, in 2 vols. on the 1st of August. 

The Antiquary, in 2 vols. on the 1st of October. 

Rob Roy, in 2 vols. on the 1st of December. 

As well as such others, during the progress of the Edition, ms 
its arrangement enables the Publishers to deliver in complete 
Tales. 

The public are respectfully requested to inspect the Designs and 
Engravings at the premises of the Publishers, 

And at Moon, Boys, and Gbaybs, PrintseHers to his Mslesty, 
6, Pall Mall, London, by whom they will be sold separately, as 
will be afterwards announced. 

Printed for CAD ELL A Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh; and to be had of every Boo k sell er throughout the 
kingdom. 
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This day i« pobHshed, 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards* 

Embellished with a beautiful Vignette df CmuldMoplcbf 
Mil lbr, 

VOLUME L OF 

HISTORY 

W THE 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

PROM m ESTABLISHMENT TILL THE TEAR 1888. 
with a Preliminary Discourse on the LIFE of MAHOMET, ant 
Ms Immediate Saeamors. 

By EDWARD UPtfAM, Em* M.R.A.8. 

Author of the ** History #f Bwdhbm,” Ac. 

POmMlNQ VOLUME FORTIETH OF CONSTABLE** 
MISCELLANY. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Constable A Co.; and HuftST, 
Chance, A Co. London. 


In 8vo, 11s. 

Vol. II. or THB 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

By P. F. TVTLER, Esq. 

Vol III. will be ready in November. To be completed in six 
volume* . 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By R. Chambers. 
In t vols. post 8vo, with eight fine Plates—* delightful campa* 
nlon on a journey, J£l. Is. . _ii .„ 

BROWN'S SYNOPSIS of the DEdSHftl*. 4 

lame vols. 4to* £10, 10b 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of the MlNli, com- 

plete in one Urge vol. 8vo. £1, Is. 

Printed for Wi lliam Tait, 78. Prince's Street ; Ronaotmow 
A Atkinson, OUstrow ; and Lq nomaw * Co. London. 

In a few davs will be published. 

By WILLIAM TAIT and JOHN STEVENSON. Edinburgh; 

M LONGMAN and CO. and JOHN COCHRAN. London, 

Part first of* Collection of 


with 31 Engravings, 8s. fid. board*. 

STO R I ES from the H ISTOR Y of SCOTLAND, 
in (he Maimer of Stories selected from the History of England. 
By the Rev. ALEX. STEWART. Second Edition, very greatly 
enlarged j with a Frontispiece and Vignette designed by Sto- 
tbabd, end engraved by Jambb Stewart. 1 hick lfltno, 4a. 
half-bound. 

An EPITOME of the GAME of WHIST; con- 
sisting of an Introduction to (he Mode of Playing and Scoring} 
the Lews of the Game essentially reformed i and Maxims for 
Playing, arranged on a new and simple plan, caiculatad to give 
rapid Proficiency to a Player of the dullest Pfrocptian and wont 
Memory. By E. M. ARNAUD * with a Frontispiece on Wood 
bv Branston. 18mo. lb fid. bftfH*- 

Printad for Oliver A Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Siunmr and 
Marshall, London. 


Reign of King James IV. to the Reign of George III. Selected, 
and BoW for the first time io be published, from the ORIGINAL 
RECORDS of that Court, Ac. by ROBERT PITCAIRN, Writer 
to his Majesty’s Signet, F.S.A. Scot A Hon. F.8.A. Panh. Ac. 

PAST II. wHlbe ready early in July next; and a Part win 
be published every four months thereafter till the wotfc to com- 
pleted. Three Parts to form a large and handsome volume 
quarto. 

“ In (he Books of Adjournal, every now and then, you read 
new pages of the human heart, and turns of fortune for beyond 
what the boldest novelist ever attempted to produce faun the 
coinage of his brain."— Sir WmMer Scott 

''While such a work must be highly Interesting to the general 
reader, it will he of great value to Che lawyer, the historian, and 
the antiquary."— Weekly JoummL 

" Such a work has long b en a great desideratum % and oanoot 
fail to be equally curious, interesting, and important."— Cofcdk- 

nLzn Mercury. , 

% or k # j U gt published, 

TALKS of FIELD and FLOOD, with Sketches 

1 of JJfo at Heme. By JOHN MALCOLM, Autltor of 
•* Scenea of War,” “ Reimniscences AL ^Campaign in the Pyre- 
nees and South of France, Ac. Ac. Small 8vo, 7*. 6d. boards. 

Contknts.— U fo In Camp— The Bivouack— Francesca Za- 
mora— An OrkneyWcdding— The Sepret of the Sea— The Bo- 
rough— London— The Parting and Return— A Trip to Paris— The 
Soldier’s Grave-Jack O’Flanagan— Helen Water*— The .Bache- 
lor— Recollections of Ireland— The Brothers— First Love-^A Day 
in the Orkneys— The Young Poet— Scenes of Memory. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and AU- 
THENTIC ANECDOTES of DOGS, exhibiting remarkable 
Instances of the Instinct, Sagacity, and social Disposition of this 
faithful Animal: Illustrated by Representations of the most 
striking Varieties, and by correct Portraits of celebrated or re- 
markable Dogs, from Drawings chiefly Original. Also, a Histo- I 


together with a Treatise on the Genie-Laws of Great Britain. By 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BKOWN, F.ILS.E., Ac. Royal 18mo, 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. ' 

ht« | 

Removed fo 51, North Hanover Street, where he 1b aboat to 
Open his BUMMER CLASSES. 

52, North Hanover Street, 

tftbMgy. 1 


POCKET EDITION OF GRIES BACH'S 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 

This day is published in 18tno, price 7*. in baaed* 

TtfOVUM TfiSTAMENTUM GRiECE. b 

recendone JO. JAC. GRIESBACH1I, ram s etoe tn taethm- 
um vatietate. 

Sumptibus C. J. G. A F. Rivinotow, London} et Bui A I 
Bkadfutk, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, 

I. LIBEK SCHOLASTICUS ; or, Arcoant o € tbt 

Fellowships, Ac. at Oxford and Cambridge, Ac. 10a. 6d 

II. The CLERICAL GUIDE; or. Ecclesiastical 1 
Directory of the Church of England, royal 8vo, 22s. 

III. MIDDLETON on the GREEK ARTICLE, 
8vo, new edition, by Scholbpibl 0 , 16s. 

IV. BLOOMFIELD'S CRITICAL DIGEST of 
Sacred Annotations on the New Testament, 8 large vole. Ira, 
£6, 2*. | 

V. HUG’S Introduction to the Nov Testament, tsana- 

lated by Wait, t vols. 8vo* 32s. 


THEATHE-ROYAL. 

MK JONES respectfully announces that his 

BENEFIT is fixed for 

SATURDAY, May 16. 1829, 

When win he revived, the Elder Cotmaa and Garrick'S ealetaaed 
Comedy of 

THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

Lord Ogleby, Mr Jones, 

His first attempt in that character. 

Brush, Mr Murray. 

After which, first Act ofSheodonto 

CRITIC. 

Puff, Mr Joods. 

To oandodg with the Muriafl EntertahnnahLaf 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 

JPaui, Mr Thorne, 

“Vast it the Swllra^dcof Ao^’^'^Si^Veome to Plmd 

Dominique, Mr Murray. 

Virginia, Mbs Clarke, 

Her first ancearanoe in that character, in which she wW ring 
"An r Child my faltering Tongue impart.” 

And, with Mr Thorn* the Doateff 
“See from Ocean." 

Jacinths, Miss TunrtalL 

Tickets and. Places for the boxes to be had of Mr Kenan v, 
at the Box Office, at the usual hours, and of Mr Jona, Na IS, 
Queen Street. 

MR MACKAY leave to acqMiiit his 

T Friends end the Public, that his BENEFIT mm pfcat oa 
MONDAY, May 18, 

When will be performed, first thne these Sevan Ytan, 
the Comedy of 

EYERY ONF. HAS HIS FAULT. 

Sir Robert Ramble, Mr Jones. 

Mr Solus, Mr Mackay. 

Mr Placid, Mr Murray. 

Captain Irwin, Mr Pritchard. 

Lady Eleanor Irwin, Mrs Stanley. 

In the course of the evening, 

Mr Thorn. Mr Mackay, Miss Ttttwun, and 
Mtos Clarke, will introduce a variety of 
Popular Songs. 

. To which will be added, 

ST RONAN'S WELL, 

Mag Dodds of St Roden's, Hutton. Mr Mackay, 
in which character he will sing 
“ There cam* a Young Man to my Daddy’s Daor.* 
Tickets and places for the Boxes to be had of Mr KsvrtOf.d 
the Box-office, at the usual hours, and of Mr Mackay, Na M 
Dublin Street. 

Edinburgh: Published for the P r o p rie to r s, every tottaT il r i M Dew- 
ing. by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE} 
Sold also by RoaaaTaoH As Atkinson* Glasgow ; W. Coast, 
jun. A Co. Dublin : Hurst, Casses, A Co. Loadsa; mdlqr 
sli Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clarks of the Rood. Ba^A 
ont the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d. or St a mped, and mod free by /mot, ltt. 

Printed by Ballawtywk A Co., Paulk Wont, CMMpto 
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WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
advertisements! 

Connected «ith Literature, Science, and the Arte. of a 

L meats in Mechanics and the experimental Scienoes, i 

Published this day, occasionally toy diagrams, with an account of New Pal 

Price 6s, __________ teorological Tables, dec. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, The Literary division of Th* Atlas in its various^ 

Now XCVII. has formed an era in the class of publications in which 

Contents. and exhibits a remarkable union of the essential featu 


tVSTAd ID. _ « 

Census of the Population, Law of Mortality, fee.— (Euvwsde 
CmrUti ReeentState of France-The Game L*N^-S“uwfs 
~ 'Mapperton’s Journal— Library of En- 


bti tieeent ouus w n«"» — * , ... ~ v. w _ 

•rt Guide— Captain Clapperton s Journal— Library or Ba- 
ling Knowledge— Mill's wsay on Goveramait I UrilitMiw 
and Politics— Law of Legitimacy— The Last of the Catholic 
ion; its Principle, History, and Effects, «c. . 

ox ouan and Co. London ; Adam Black. Edinburgh. 


the largest newspaper ever E“ I j*2‘L D 1 vA£ , J'° 

NEARLY DOUBLE THE SIZE OF •• THE TIMES. 

T»HE ATLAS : A General Newspaper and Jour- 

A nal of Literature. 

This Publication, which may be justly ca0e J* a Weekly Encyclo- 
pedia qf PolUict , Literature , Arte , and Sciences r, has now con- 


{msss a imeltyTn^oux literature to concentrateina seven-day 
Journal the characteristics of the higher class of periodirata, com- 
bined at the time with the spirit of all the popular topics 
that mark the progress of political and domestic events— the news 
and knowtadgeof the day. Au undertaking *> responsible in its 
nature, and so comprehensive in its design, demanded ^cater 
means, mechanical and mental, than had ever before been aj> 
pliedto a similar purpose. It was accordingly commenced wnh 
liberality, and conducted with energy. Public M>P^tioti «roa- 
blrathe Proprietors to add, that It has been rewarded 1 with un- 
equalled patronage. Anxious at once to acknowledge the flatter- 
int favours witn which Th* Atlas has been reed ved, and to 
shoW tSTthey have endeavoured to gather from experience 
•vert suggestion that was calculated to increase the utility and 
toterestoFtheir plan, the Proprietors beg to submit an ouUineof 
its general features, and the recent improvements that have been 

two prindpri dyutma.t.-Nn'. 
and Literature; and these are subdivided and classified [with care 
and industry into heads of easy reference, so that «chrorticuh 

Ur Rnhirrt u p reser ved distin ct and entires The extraordinary 
Ur subject is preser™ large ouarto- 


u nreservea auuma •«« «««*•• . - — 

cumeauau, of the ihect, which fold, into ibMj tag* q«rto- 
SSd pun. containing totty-i*W column., dfoid. Uu> ctatefl- 
ration flEutlm which no other publication possesses. 

NEWS. , ■ 

1 . the POLITICIAN— a selection of the ben leading arti- 
cles from all the Journals, daily, weekly, monthly. ynd 
SE . M .nation, of public intern! i prCMrrin«tem.n»U«m- 
iwthe drilling opinion* tad c ™ nme ?5?"^ 0 U|** *“ * cattered 

4. FOREIGN NEWS— the current ^ 

fmwiiBi pfMintriM. arran ged in the form of historical narrative, 
collated carefully from contemppray authorities, and distributed 
underthe hewtaof the different countries and colonies to which 

NEWS— a dear epitome of all domestic occur- 
mLS the Of Trade, Agriculture. Public 

A^»teSnd Offence., Polic, Pro««Hng. ta th. 
Courts of Law and Sessions, Court and Fashionable j^ew s. Ch urch 
and University Intelligence, Military and Naval Affeirs copiously 
j__ |/La« Market, and the miscellaneous news of the 

*2? mi*Sw ££tmd»r> th.loe.lnew.ofI«ta.d«d 

Scotland, written out into separate heads. ln the 
department of Tn* Atlas, recourse 

ni information, and correspondents have beenestahUshod, 
who furnish expressly the latest Intelligence. The Garottes and 
Tables of Markets, and all other matters inte resting to the Com- 
mercial World, are especially attended to. P ”5***}“* 
neutrality in its editorial capac ity, Th * Atlas sflbfds a fkithfbl 
iritectkm of th. opinion ad jpoctadli*>( of ril pwtta. 
LITERATURE. 

■rss« , sa > saWi»s 

AND THINGS, embodying a lively commentary on passing 

TTHKATRlSfLCRmCISMS upon th. wrltt« tad «ted 
Itaii to whSh both «» wriewed In Spirit of tenth tad p«- 

fc t e N^TES OF A LAWYER, oomp^ tta t^o^cml- 
neat Pleaders upon curious and useful points of fttd 


Villi COII1UICUUU i» uu mi ubw — — 

8. SCIENTIFIC NOTICES, or descriptions of all improve* 
meats in Mechanics and the experimental Scienoes, illustrated 
occasionally by diagrams, with an account of New Patents, Mo* 
teorological Tables, fee. 

The Literary division of Th* Atlas in its various branches, 
has formed an era in the class of publications in which it ranks ; 
and exhibits a remarkable union of the essential features of the 
more elaborate Reviews, with the popular and praaical objects 

° f, rim t sS(SSkm ^ thatYobserved to the purity of language and 
selection of subjects, down to the minutest paragraph in Th* 
Atlas, recommends it especially to the use of families Md the 
guardians of youth ; and the copious details it affords of Military 
and Naval affeirs, invest it with valuable attractions for the mem- 
bers of those professions, and the residents in the colonies. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The character and circulation of Th* Atlas render it pecu- 
liarly desirable as a medium for Adve*tis*m*nt8» but as only 
a limited space can be devoted to their reception, the Proprietors 
beg to suggest the necessity of transmitting in the early PArt of 
the week such Advertisements as require immediate Insertion. 

Th* Atlas is published in two Editions; the first on Saturday 


KS3 ERdaEZ from London! SuSBS 8ta* r 
Morning, containing, specially reported, the whole News of Sa- 
turday up to Midnight. 

Price Is. Orders received by all Newsmen throughout the King- 
dom. * *> ' *i * 

Of whom may still be had, 

DOUBLE THE SIZE OF “ THE ATLAS,” 

Price One Shilling, 

THE NEW MAGNA CHARTA, contain- 

i iig the late Debates and Proceedings in both Houftee of Paf 
iiaroent, on a Single Sheet, equal to the siro of The Doublb 
Atlas, presenting a surface of nearly Forty-one square Feet; to 
which is added, an Appendix of valuable Documents connected, 
with the present condition of the Catholic* in the United King- 
dom t and authentic copies of the Relief Bill and the Irish Elect- 
ive Franchise Bill. 

Printed at the Atlas Prero. ^ _ _ , 
This important Record is published on a single Sheet ofPiper, 
presenting a surface of nearly Fo*tv-On* Squar* F**t, being 
therame slse as the late Double Sheet of TsrArus 
per, which was of greater magnitude thanany before 
the Press. It embraces a copious and carefully cometed Report 
of the great Debates on the Catholic Ques tion in both House* of 
the Legislature, commencing with His Majesty's Message, on the 
5th ofrdbruary, 1889, and terminating with the Third Reading 
of the RMief Bill in the House of Peers. nn#nmjmhl 

To this ample Report is appended the following Documents 
under the head of an Appendix. 1. Authentic Cornr of < 
lief Bilk S. Authentic Copy of the Id»h Eleetive Franchise Bill. 
^Abstrac^f iS« Progressof the Relief BUI through to* Ho«« 
of ParUaraent to the Session of 1829. 4. Tables <m the Majorities 


of ParUaraent to the Session of 1829. 4. Tables of the Majorities 
and Minorities; distinguishing louses tira names <rf those 

the County, City, Borough, fee. for which each Member was re- 
turned, in order to exhibit more clearly the state of representative 
feeling. 5. A statistical Document on the present condition of 
the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom, arranged under the 
several heads ot Population, Ecclesiastical Government, Chapds, 
Education, Nobility, and Gentry. 6. A Tabular Digest of allthe 
Proceedings that have taken place to Parliament on the subject of 
Kmancl nation . from Its first introduction to 1778 to the present 


HISTUKY Ur ins tMnuwv 

This gigantic sheet not only affords a remarkable proof of the 
improved mechanical powers of the Press, but preronts the most 
comprehensive Parliamentary document that has ever been offer- 
ed to the public. For aU the purposes of record, 
and popular Information on a question that has agitated Great 
Britain for the last fifty years, it will * com P}f l * * .J? 

details, lucid in its plan, and economical to its price. Itcontains 
in solid matter as much as four or five of the most elaborate re- 
ports of a daily journal, or the contents of three octavo volumes ; 

I and its great rapacity enables it to embrace all the minor points 
„..ar- 1 L, with an ownt thit will he remembered bv 


posterity as the roost imporomc in moucru iiiwMty. «• »» 
fished merely as a pamphlet, it is unstamped, and must, there- 
fore, be senttato thecountry in the way such publications usually 
are— in parcels, or by private conveyance. 

The extraordinary demand that was made for Th* Atla* 
~ie 22d of March, lamed on a sheet double its or- 
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AUTHOR OF WAVERLEVS NEW NOVEL. 

This day was published. 

In 3 vote, price L.1, 11s. 6d. 

ANNEOFGE1ERSTEIN. By the Author of 

•' WAVERLEYV* 

** What I will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground ?”— Smarsprabb. 

Printed far Cadbll dc Co., Edinburgh ; and Srancnr fa 
Marmall, London. 

Of whom may be had, 

SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY; or, THE FAIR 
MAID of PERTH. By the Author of Wavoxtey, Ice. 8 vote. 
L.l, lit. fid. 8econd Edition. 

CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE. By 
the Author of Waveriey. First Secies, f vote. L.1, L Second 
Edition. 

Comm rrs Tale I. The Highland Widows— I L The Two 
Drovers.— HI. The Surgeon’s Daughter. 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Being Sto- 
ries from the History of Scotland. By Sir Waltkr Scott, Bart. 
First Series. A New Edition, 3 volt. 10s. Gd. 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Second Se- 
rins. A New Edition, 3 volt. 10s. 6d. 

The COOK’S ORACLE; A New Edition, (being 
he eighth.) containing a Complete System of Cookery for Catho- 
lic Families. ISma. 7s . 6d. 

“ We venture to prophesy, that the * Cook’s Oracle* will be 
considered as the English Institute of Cookery.”— Edinburgh Re- 
view, March 1821. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ROBERTSON and "ATKINSON respectfully 

request the notice of the public to the following List of Sew, 
Important, or Cheap Publication*, which form part of their pre- 
sent Stock, and which they will Mil to their Friends and Co the 
Trade on (he most favourable terms. 

HENRY*8 COMMENTARY, complete in 3 vols. 
8 vo, distinct type, and with copious Memoir ; an edition of extra- 
ordinary cheapness, beauty, and aecurar . It may also be had in 
Parts, at 3s. each. 

JOH NEON’S DICTIONARY, without abridgement, 
In onb volume, stereotype, 8vo, beautiful Portrait. An indis- 
pensable work in every library. 

THK COMPANION; a suppressed Periodical, by 

the celebrated Leigh Hunt 1 voL 8vo. 

EDINBURGH RKVIKW_vols. 1 to 34— a set in 

fine order, £20, 8s.— /br one-third of that price. 

THE iVAVERLEY NOVELS, New Edition. 
Specimens and Prospectuses to be had at R. ami A.*s, who will 
receive subscriptions on at liberal terms os any retpectable house 
in the Trade. The Subscription List Is already very larae. 

In addition to the above, R. and A. respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing List of their own publications , several of which have just 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, or a Short 

Dialogue on the State of the Nation, in April 1829. Price Gd. 

GUIDE to the PURCHASED of HORSES, 
with an Appendix on the Equestrian Eqxiipraent of a Gentleman, 
by a Glasgow Amateur, beautifully puausd for the wai*U’o*i 
pocket, Mmo, gUt edges, 9d. 

THE THISTLE A Collection of the beat Scottish 

Songs, with Notes by the Author of the " Eventfhl Life of a Sol- 
dier'' with two humorous Plates. Price h. Gd. boards. 

«* The Collection contains many originals of groat merit, as 
* Fiannery,* fae., and Notes that am curious, white it Is very 
cheap.*— Crfakof Ooscffa. 

THE SHAMROCK An unriralled Collection of 

Irish Songs, Edited, and with Notes, by Mr Western, will speedily 

CONNEL’S SPELLING-BOOK, price !• bound, 
and First aad Second Books, 2d. and 4d., sewed hi stiff boards, 
stereotype editions.— These are now established School-Books, 
and In use ha many of the first Seminaries in England and Scot- 
land, white thsfr ch eap ne ss mokes them accessib le to alL 

THE A NT. — Original Volume, 4*. (id. cloth ; Se- 
lected Volume the same. By reprinting portions of this work, a 
few sets ate again completed, and original subscribers may now 
make up theirs for binding. The fast portion is a collection of 
Essays, Tates, and Verses, chiefly illustrative ofOhugowhfe end 
character; the second is a selection of amusing aodotegantPleem, 
mostly from unexplored sources. 

BULKS far GOVERNING LITER ARY gad 

DEBATING SOCIETIES, *L 
R U LES for FORM INQ the GENDER of FRENCH. 
SKETCHES of the ISLE of MAN, by m Tourist. 

Beautifully printed. Boards 3s. This is a work meant to topnty 
a want tefagfltit by visitors to the dctigMftii Island It describes. 
It has been spoxen of by the Journals as a model to guide writers, 
i and Is obviously ibe production of a man of latent* aad tetters: 
it is as amus i ng in the arm chair, as usafail in the steam-boat. 


This day is pubttriisd. In two hags rfflti— h £l, fa 

E LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM LAUD, 

D.D. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

By JOHN PARKER LAWSON. MJL 
Printed for C. J. G. and F. Rirtsemv, London e and add br 
Bull and BaAtrrwm, Not 6, Bfcrik Sbnofe, JHMnmT i ^ 

or «km MM. m^SSuSr^ 

1. ALLWOOD’S KEY toil* REVELATION' 

or st JOHN. 

2. FABER’S CALENDAR «f PROPHECY. 

8 vote. 8vo, 36s. 

& FULLER on JUSTTFICATION. 8 yo, ](k 

4. BISHOP of LINCOLN’S ACCOUNT of the 
WRITINGS rad OPINIONS of JUSTIN MARTY ft gvo, 
7*» Gd. 

6. GERARD’S EVIDENCE of RELIGION 

8vo, 8s. Gd. 

6. CLISSOLD’S LAST HOURS of EMI- 

NENT CHRISTIANS. 8.0,13* 

7. CLISSOLD’S PROPHECIES of CHRIST 

and CHRISTIAN TIMES. 8. 0, 6* gd. 

This day is published , 
t By WAUGH and INN ES, 

In lzmo, price 5a. boards, with a Portrait and Map of 
the Burm an Empire : 

A MEMOIR of MRS ANN H. JUDSOV, 

the Rev. A don i ram Judson, Missionary u> Burma’ 
toe and Progress of the AnZra 
Baptist Mission In that Empire. By James O. Kxnu i 
tor of the Second Baptist Church In Boston, MassaTwS’ 

I^SCw&SS^”^ * Londoni “* *"»« * 

This day are publi*hed. 

By WAUGH and INNES, 

2, Hunter Square, and 41, South Hanover Street, 

In one volume octavo, price 9s. boards, 

SERMONS 

By the late Rev. JOHN CAMPBELL, D-D. 

° f . the Ministers of the Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. 

W ith an Appendix, containing some Minor Theological Piece*. 
To which is prefixed. 

The SERMON, preached on the occasion of bis Death, 

By the Rev. ROBERT LORIMER, LL.DL ^ 

One of the Ministers of Haddington. 

Edinburgh t Printed for Wauoh and Inns* ; and Jambs Dux- 
can, London. 

HOUSE PAINTING. 

In one volume, post 8vo, price 4s. Gd. boards, 

A SECOND EDITION OB 

THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 

ING, adapted to HOUSE PAINTING and other INTE 
RIOR DECORATIONS. 

By D. R. HAY, House Painter, Edinburgh. 

“ We are glad that Mr Huy’s book has gone to a second edi- J 
tion, and we doubt not that the abi iiy and excellent koowW.*e 

of hii profiMiou winch u dttphkye, wtu meet wish the n umd w i 
whieh they are wall entitled, tttera fageuioua and hkMy oat- i 
ful little work.”— Literary Journal. \ 

** The tews whieh govern 0 m ■raimhlegf of different Onfcwn 
ought to be femUiaity known to thoee who era e m ploye d tode- 
cormte our apartments. This is very dearly shown ins most me- j 
ritemous broahttre lately published, in which the author dteeona 
the sutgect wkh equal ta4c and penpicultv w« tbs I 

^t b eufft from this senelhle and judk iou* |x?rformance. - 

•• There is no household art, however humble, but might 
improved by a man of genius and tatee, exerting himielf to *>b- 
stitute new far old modes of practice, and, of all art*, house paint- 
ing assuredly stands in need of such purification. From »uch <’■ 
work as Mr Hay's it is difficult to make a fciir extract We roun 
content ourselves with recommending It ti> all gentlemen sbou: 
to dictate the dceorations of their houses.”- Obserier. 

.‘‘This te a good practical treatise* and contains general instruc 
tlons by which private individuate may benefit in the decora^ 
of their apeftmeriu.’*— fatiafier** Content 
“ Them Is much room for theharmonlou« arrangement of o 
lours In adornineour anertmakta. —a see think many usriW MW I 
are given in this volume.” — Saturday Post . 

Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morn- 
ing. by CONSTABLE fa£T ild, WATERLOO PLACE i 


Sold also by Roranrao* JrAncTKso*, Gkueowi W.Cvuj, 
jun. fa Co. Dublin; Hoist, Cbawob, fa Co. London; sndM 
afl Newsman, Foctanstecs, and Clerks of fae Road, ttoongb- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price Bd. or Stamped, and sent ft ee by post , 10* 

Prttttad by BAixAifTTMEfaoo., Pnmivywk, Cs a mm* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, | 

Connected tsith Literature , Science , and the Arts . 

This day k pubOshed, 

By THOMAS CLARK* 32. George Street, 

Price fis. ! 

THE FOREIGN REVIEW, 

M<k vi. j 

I. Pw^«, Tmitey, end India. — II. Creuer. Symbolism and 
Mytho^VtSo^elu.-III. Klowtock • Life and Odes^-I V. 
fcweguteiu Arabian Literature.— V. Macieiowski. History of 
Soman Law. — VI. Voltaire^-VII. The Dilutes of BTun.wick 
indHanover.— VII L OuisoL English Revolution of 1688.— 
IX. Classical. 1. Alcwi ReliquWa JHatthi*. *- ®®fP 
ttrium Sanscritura. 3. ZusMae su Niebuhrs Romhcher On- 
Jhiehte.— X. Polish. S wioutynia SyUUk, Ao. Ziawinie sie 
BmUik, Ac.— XI. Okiucah. 1. Briafwcchsei swischen Schiller 
end Goethe, 2. Schlegel der *• 

Kunst aus tedem Zweykampfe lebend aurttckaukehren.— XII. 
Italtauw L Lomtardi Storia deUa Letteratnr* ItaHena. t. 
pecchio. Amadnistraaione finansiera dair ex- Regno d Italia.— 
XIU. Fremch. 1. Boofunotti Conspiration de Baboeuf. 2. 
Odes et Ballades par Victor Hugo. 3. Le l.lvre N<»r deMM. 
Tranchet et Driavrax. -4. Poesies de Mademoiselle Mercoeur. 
S. La Conspiration de 1821. 6. Cousin Nouvmux Fragment 
PhikMophiques. 7* Corne, Du Courage CiviL— XIV . Spahish. 
1. La decaaenda del Teatro Antiquo Espraol por D. A. D. «. 
Minano Dlcdonario Grafrafico-Estadktico da Eepway Portugal. 
S. Torrente GeografiaUnlvereal PoHrica et Histarico^-XV. 
Macao logy. Gkfia, Hasaei, Sohkfel, Teriaev, Wdtoch. 

No. VII. will appear in June. ^ 

London: Black. Youho, anaYocwo, 2. Tavistock Street. 
Covent Garden, and Bobsahos, Barthbs. rad Lowell, Great 
Marlborough Street : Thowai Clark. Edinburgh; and by all 
other Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


PICTURE CLEANING, Ac; 
OHALMERS and SON. Caevbb*. Gild*bs, 

^ apd Picture Clranim. beg leave to Inform their em- 
ployers, that they have REMOVED from the High Street to 
those more central and commodious premises. No. 45, PRINCE’S 
STREET {South East Corner qfSf David Street), where evtoy 
branch of their business will be carried oh, ran in particular ms 
Lining. Cleaning, or Repairing of Old Paintings. 

, The method which C. and Son hove of treating pietume put 
Into their hands for cleaning, Ac. has given such general satk- 
ftctioo, that they are in possession of recommendatory documents 
from the principal Noblemen and Gentlemen Conn oisseurs in 
Scotland. 

Edinburgh* May 23, 1829. 


TO THE DYSPEPTIC, 

THE STUDIOUS AND SEDENTARY. 

MUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT POW- 
DERS,— produce an esetremeiy refreshing Effbrveecing 
Drink, preferable to Soda* SeidHtx, or Magnesia Water , and at 
the same nme a mild and coo lino aperient, peculiarly adapt* 
ed to promote the healthy action of the Stomach rad Bowels, and 

» prevent (ha recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, 
their train of consequences, as Depression, Flatulence, 


LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 

'THE Publication of the Third Part of this Work, 

* bringthe Sqoogd of the MENAGERIES, k unavoidably 
POSTPONED to the 1st July, to provide for the admission of 
aome Original Communications, which will add to the interest of 
the Work. 

iChaeles K wioht, PalLMall East, Loudon; Ouvn and 
Boyd. Tweeddale Court* Edinburgh. 

May 27. 


SEAL ENGRAVING. 

CHARLES MURDOCH begs leave to intimate, 

that be has COMMENCED BUSINESS in the above line 
at 45, PRINCE'S STREET. Having been taught the art by 
Mr L. Butter a, under whose able tuition and employment he 
has been for upwards of ten years ; with this experience, rad a 
strict attention to burineu, C. M. hopes to merit a share of pub- 
lic patronage, which he now respectfully solicits. 

45, Princes Street. Edinburgh, 

23d May, 1829. 


THEATRE-ROYAL. 

lifRS T. HILL most respectfully informs her 
Friends and the Public in general, 'that her BENEFIT 
takes piece on 

SATURDAY, May 30, 1829, 

When will be presented, second time, the celebrated 
Comedy of 

THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


Lord Ogleby, Mr Jones. 

Sir John lldvfl* Mr Prltehaid. 


lent m ed icines, which tend to debilitate the system. When taken 
after too free an indulgence in the luxuries or the table, particu- 
larly after too much wine, the usual disagreeable effects are alto- 
gether avoided. In warm they will be found extremely 

beneficial* as they prevent accumulation of Bile, and do not de- 
bilitate. 

Prepared, and sold In 2s. 9d. boxes,— and 10s. 0dL and 2tk. cases, 
by Butler, Cbbmist to Hia Majesty, No. 73, Peirce’s 
Street, Edinburgh : rad (authenticated by the Preparer's 
name and address, in the Libel affixed to each box and case,) 


name and address, in the Label 
may be obtained of all the urine 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


and Books el l er s 


BUTLER’S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWG ATE SALTS,— which contain all the solid 
ingndients of the celebrated Springs of Harrowgate, with the 
▼cry important addition of the Vol > . Gases in an immediate 


Gases in an immediate 27, Clyde Street. 


Brush, Mr Murrey* 

Miss Sterling, Mrs T. H1U. 

In Uie course of the evening, 

" The Mad Maiden’s Song,” rad ” The Light Gutter,” 

By Mks Clarke. 

The Duet of " I know a beak,” the words by Shakspeare, 

By Mrs T. Hill. «nd Mks TunsUlL 
# * TTk when to sleep,” by Mr Thorne. i 

To which will he added, the celebrated Melo-Dcama, in 
two sets, called 

THE SERGEANTS WIFE. 

L latte, the Sergeant’s wife, Mrs T. HiU. 

Tickets and Pieces for the boxes to be M of Mr Karam, 
at the Box-Office, attbe usual hours, rad of Mis T. Lau- 

rence’s Lodgings, No. 11, High Terrace. 

IVfR PRITCHARD reMJectfuUy take* leave to 

iu umounn, tine hi, BENEFIT U ftud for MONDAY, M 
of June 1829, on which occarion, in add it io n to the a sw d u a rtnn of 
a new Play* he has to acknowledge the dkringushedjpatvnsiun of 
MAJOR BARTON and the OFFICERS of the 12th ROYAL 
LANCERS* by whoee kind permkrioo— and In enter to give | 
every effect to the new Drama— he will have the pieawnrsto gm- 1 
tify hk Friends by the performance of 

SEVERAL POPULAR AIRS. MARCHER OVER- 
TURES, Ac- 
By a portion of their 

CELEBRATED MILITARY BAND. 

Charles Cummins, E>n. Manager of the York and Hull Theatres, 
hiring favoured Mr Pritcnard with a loan of rise Marie* 
he is enabled to produce 
A NEW MUSICAL PLAY, 

Bring Its first representation in Edinburgh* 

, entitled 

THE HERO OF THE NORTH, 

% the Author of " The Foundling of the Forest.’ 
htavripMlii Hero <rf the North,Mr Priteteri* 
Ruhenskl, the Ai end and adviser of Giutavus, Mr D enh a m . 
Gunilda, Prince— ef Sweden, Mrs Stanley. 

Frederica Rubenskf, betrothed to Gustavus, Mks Clarke, 
Alexa, Wife of Marco, Mks Tunstall. 

Mr Pritchard will redte a new version of 

BUCKS HAVE AT YE ALL. 

The OVERTURE to the CALIPH of BAGDAD by the 

The whole to conclude withTlortou’s feVourite Drama of 

THE SLAVE. 

Gambia, Mr PriUAard.-Steila. Mke TimstsB. 

Quadroon Slave* Mke Clarita. 

Tickets and placas for the Boxes to be had of Mr Kehhedy, 
at the Bbx Office, at & usual hours* and of Mr Pritchard, 


ttete disengagement, by the addition of pure water, and alto- 
gettier will be found a valuable substitute, proper for those In- 
▼aQfo who to Unable to zeride at H ar rowg at e. The Water of 
foe Harrowgate Springs k very successfully ueed mam of 
Srorvy, awfibla, and BiHou* and Gouty Affections ; «od it has, 
™ pamritf, required great celebrity for the removal ofthe most 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL , OR, 


TO THE CLERGY. 

Just published, 

A Baratifal and Cheap Edition of MATTHEW 

" HENRY'S EXPOSITION of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
IfENTi to which b prefixed, the Memoirs of the Lift, Character, 
«od Writings of the Author. 

By J. B. WILLIAMS, Em. F.S.A. 

In 5 vote. ran) 8vo, handsomely done up la doth bonds* sad 
lettered. Price only £5, 15s. 

Also, just published, i handsome edition of 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 


Printed verbatim from the lest Edition corrected by the Doctor. 

Louden, Joseph Cm l* Roar* sow; Edinburgh, Conbtablx 
fe Cfe, t aad add by all Booksellers. 

This day is published, 

DIARY, armafedeo as it may be commenced at any period of 
die year. 

TITTLE POCKET DIARY, bound u a Note 

and Card Case. 

Printed for Charles Smith, *5, Hanover Street 
Of whom may be had, 

THE INSTANT BINDER, for preserving Pe- 
riodical PubUeetfom, Pamphlets, Letters, As 

Sets, suited for the Edinburgh Literary Journal, Blackwood's 
Magaslae. Library of Useritl Knowledge, and other popular Pub- 
lications, may be had in various Bindings. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
■pOBERTSOJtf and ATKINSON respectfully 

B request the notice of the public to the following List of New, 
Impatient, or Cheap Publications which form part of their pre- 
sent Stoek, and which they will sell to their friends and to the 
Trade on the most favourable tanas. 

HENRY’S COMMENTARY, complete in 3 vols. 
Svo, dktinet type, and with copious Memoir : an edition of extra- 
ordinary cheapness, beauty, and accuracy. It may also be had in 
Parts, st ft sash 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, without abridgement, 
in own volume, stereotype 8*0, beautiful Portrait. An indis- 
pensable work in every library. 

THE COMPANION; a suppressed Periodical, by 

the celebrated Leigh Hunt. 1 voL Bvo. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW— vole. 1 to 34— a set in 
fcne order, £30, ha.— JO* oit*fMrrf qf that price. 

THE WAVBRLEY NOVELS, New Edition. 

Specimens and Prospect u ses to be had at Ri and A.’*, who will 
receive subscription* ow « literal terms as any respectable house 
lu ike Trade. The Satoertptiou List is already very large. 

In addition to the above, R. and A. respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing List of their own pubdeations, several of which have just 
beenusued *— 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, or a Short 

Dialogue on the State of (be Nation, in April 1829. Price 6d. 

GUIDE to tho PURCHASERS of HORSES, 
with an Appendix on the Equestrian Equipment of a Gentleman, 
by a Glasgow Amateur, beautifully printed for the waistcoat 
pocket, 32mo, gUt edges, Sd. 

THE THISTLE. — A Collection of the best Scottish 
Bongs, with Notes by the Author of the “ Eventful Life of a Sol- 
dier?' with two humorous Plates. Price 2s. 6d. boards. 

•« The Collection contains many originals of great merit, as 
* Funnery,’ Ac., and Notes that are curious, while It is very 
cheap Critical G asette. * 

THE SHAMROCK— in unrivjtHed Collection of 
Irish Snugs, Edited, and with Notss, by Mr W^Ara, will fceedily 
be issued. 

CONNBL’S SPELLING-BOOK^ price Is. bound, 
aad First aad Second Books, Sd. and 4d., sewed in stiff boards, 
stereotype editions.— These arc now established School-Books, 
and in use in many of the first Seminaries in England and Scot- 
land, while their cheapness makes them accessible to alL 

THE ANT— Original Volume, 4$. 6d. cloth ; Se- 
lected Volume top same. By reprinting portions of this work, a 
few sets are again completed, and original subscribers may now 
make up heirs for binding. The first portion is a collection of 
Essays, Tales, and Verses, chiefly illustrative of Glasgow life and 
character; the second it a selection of amusteg aAd elegant Pieces, 
i mostly from unexplored sources. 

RULES for GOVERNING LITERARY and 

| DEBATING SOCIETIES, id. 

i R01-E8for FORMING theGENDBRof FRENCH. 

SKETCHES of the ISLE of MAN, by a Tourist 
Beautifully printed. Boards 5s. This It a work meant to supply 
a want long felt by visitors to the delightful Island it describes. 
It has been spoken of by the Journals as a model to guide writers, 
and 1* obviously the production of a man of talents aad letters : 
t Is as amusiag in the arm eh Mr, as useful to the steam-boat. 


CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

On Saturday 8th June will be published, 

Vol. XLL • 

HISTORY 

or THX 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

?XOM ITS K8TABL19RMKVT TILL THX TEAK lfiSR. 

By EDWARD UPHAM, Esq. M.MJL, 

In X vols. price 7*. ; or on fine paper! 10s. 

Forming Veto XL. and XLL 

Work* preparing for Publication. . 

HISTORY of the REBELLIONS In SCOT- 
LAND, under DUNDEE and MAR. in 1689 aad 1715. By 
Robbrt CaaMBaas, Author of the •• Rebelhoa to n 

1715," fee. 1 voL 

HISTORY of the MOST REMARKABLE 
CONSPIRACIES connected with EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
during the t6ch, 16th, and 17th Centuries. By Joair Paiui 
Lawson, M.A. Author of the «' Life and Times of Axdsbiabop 
Laud," fee. S vols. 

The LIVES of HERMAN CORTES and 
FRANCIS PIZARRO ; Including a complete History sf the 
Conquest of Mexico and Peru, and a fruthfol account at da 
state of these Empires at the time. By Don Taua**roao aw 
Teussa v Cosio, Author of '* The Cesttllxn." fee. X vole. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, com- 
prising the History of the Coimnouwealfh, from the year lttt 
to the Restoration of Charles II. to 1660. By M. Rcraaau, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 

LIFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE of EL 

derslle, with the History of his Struggle for the Independence of 
Scotland, including Biographical Notices of contemporary Eng- 
lish and Scottish Warriors. By John D. Carsick, Esq. 2 vote. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Enrlieat 
Authentic Era till its Union with Great Britain to 1800. 3 vote. 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT 


BURNS, Chronologically arranged. With a Psrifantaxry Emay 
and Notes, and sundry Additions. By J.G. Locum art, LL.IL 
2 vote. 

HISTORY of the AMERICAN WAR of IN- 
DEPENDENCE, with MEMOIRS of GENERAL WASHING- 
TON, « vote. 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADES. Hiatorywf 
the Rise, Progress, aad Decline of Knighthood, with a Pie- 
turesque View of Its Influence on the State of Society aad Man- 
ners in Europe during the Middle Ages. 2 vote. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a RESIDENCE in 
EGYPT. By Wolpabdinx, Baronnra dk Miwutoli. With 
the LIFE of MUHAMMED AL1, the present Pasha. 1 voL 
HISTORY of the CHINESE EMPIRE, I woL 
HISTORY of the PORTUGUESE EMPIRE 

in ASIA. 9 VO to 

JOURNEY to the HOLY LAND. By the 
Viscount dx Chatkaubbiand, Peer of Fiance. Translafrart 
from the French. 2 vols. 

HISTORY of RUSSIA and of PETER the 
GREAT. By Gbnxral Count Philip dx Sboux. 1 vuL 
NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By 
the late Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 

HISTORY of the ASSASSINS, TEMPLARS, 

udJBStMTSa with Skrtcha of other Biropen Scpct Sodetta. 

HISTORY of the EXPEDITION to RUSSIA, 
undertaken by the EMPEROR NAPOLEON in 1812. Fleas 
the French of Gxnkbal Count Philip dx Sxoum. t veto 
HISTORY of VOYAGES, from the EARLI- 
EST TIMES, showing the part which the various European' 
Nations have had in Maritime Discovery; and illustrating ths 
Progress of Geographical Science. 5 vote. 

BRITISH PHILOSOPHERS— Live* of Loan 

Bacon, Sib Isaac Nbwtow, and Josh Locus. 

TOUR through SICILY and MALTA. By 
Patrick Brysons, Esq. Illustrated with notes from recent 
Travellers. 2 vote. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Comotablb fe Ca; and Huaax, 
Chancx, fe Co. London. 

Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE fe CO. 19, WATER Log PLACE ; 

Sold aho by Robertson fe Atkinson, Glasgow; W. Cubby, 
jun. fe Co. Dubtto ; Hurst, Chancb, fe Ca London; fetobf 
all Newsmen, Posnnasters, aad Clerks of the Road, Itmm g b - 
out the United K i n g dom. 

Price 6dL or Stamped, and cent fret by post, HkL 

Printed by BAiAAirfxxx fe On., Paul's Work, Canongato 
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